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Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co 1522 
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Repairs,  Railroad  .Administration  mate- 
rial standards  for  freight 33 

Roof    (see   Roof). 

Safety    appliances.    Handling    equipment 

with   defective,   by    M.   J.    Lacourt....      718 
Safety    appliances.     Report    of    standing 

committee   on    (See   III — Mech.) 1627 

Seat,  Scarritt  Simplex,  Southern  Rail- 
way Supply  &  Equipment  Co 1471* 

Shop.  New  York  Central  steel 315* 

Shopping    record.    Passenger,    C.    M.    & 

St.  P 145* 

Side   bearing    (see    Truck). 

Situation,  grain 15758 

Situation.    Tank    16568 

Specialties,  Refrigerator,  Union  Rail- 
way  Equipment  Co 1472* 

Specialties.   Standard    138 

Specialties.  Standard   passenger 81 

Stake     pockets,     Collapsible,     Damascus 

Brake  Beam  Co 1654 

Standardization,   Mr.   McManamy  speaks 

on   (Sec.   Ill— Mech.) 1701 

Steam  pipes.  Insulating,  by  W.  N.  All- 
man    711 

Timber,    Creosote   treatment    of 255* 

Trap  door  plate,  Tuco  Products  Corp..    1724* 
Truck    (see  Truck). 
Wheels  (see  Wheels). 
Window  that   will   not  drop,   O.   M.   Ed- 
wards Co 1519* 


Cars — (Continued) 

Convertible  stock,  U.  S.  Convertible  Car 
Co.    . .    

Express  and  baggage.  General  utility, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Gondola,   Reinforced  concrete 

Gondola,  Supporting  the  sides  of  wooden 

Gondola,  110-ton,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Hopper,  105-ton,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Miniature.  A  remarkable 

Passenger,  All-steel,  for  the  Egyptian 
State   Railways,   by  F.   C.   Coleman... 

Passenger,  All-metal,  for  British  rail- 
ways   

Passenger,  U.  S.  standard.  General  ar- 
rangements  and   specialties   for 

Refrigerator,  C.   P.   It 

Refrigerator,  Modern,  by  L.   L.  Yates.. 

Refrigerator.  The  standard,  by  M.  E. 
Pennington 

Sleeping,  for  Jap.inese  railways 

Standard,  Allocation  of 

Standard,  Delivery  of   

Standard  freight,  being  put  in  service.  .  . 

Standard  freight  orders  practically  com- 
pleted   

Standard,  Table  showing  contract  cost, 
character  and  allocation 

Steel,    Paint   the 

Storage  battery,  for  use  in  Yucatan.... 

Storage  battery.  Railway  Storage  Bat- 
tery Car  Co 

Tank,  by  Col.  B.  W,  Dunn  (Sec.  Ill— 
Mech.)    

Tank.  Maintenance  problem,  by  Paul 
Bateman 

Tank,  Report  on  (Sec.  Ill — Mech.)..., 

Tank,  The  bottom  outlet  valve  on,  by 
-A.  W.  Gibbs  (Sec.  Ill— Mech.) 

L'nit,  Oil-burning,  steam-propelled,  Unit 
Railway  Car  Co 

Casehardening  of  steel.  The,  by  J.  F. 
Springer   675. 

Cast  iron  piston  rod  packing,  London  & 
North   Western  and  North   Staffordshire.. 

Cement,  Handy  kinks  with  iron.  Smooth-On 
Mfg.  Co 

Centering  machine   (see  Machine  tools). 

Chain,   Cast   steel    

Chambers,  C.  E.,  Chairman  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Section    

Chambers,  C  E.,  Chairman's  address  (Sec. 
III.— Mech.)    

Chandler,  J.  F.,  Large  oxy-acetylene  weld 
in    Pennsylvania   shops 

Chemical  specialties  for  railroad  use.  Dear- 
born Chemical  Co 

Chicago  &  North  Western,  A  special  valve 
bushing  design 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bending 
stirrup  brake  hangers  in  a  bulldozer 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Drilling  holes 
for  hub  plate  studs 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  West  Burling- 
ton  shops    

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  A  supply 
truck    for    emergency    repairs 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Box  cars 
built     by     the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Shopping 
record    for    passenger    cars 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Advances  in 
air    drill    design 

Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  A  recent 
development    in    brake    beam    supports.... 

Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Drexel 
multiple   roller    side   bearing 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  2-10-2  type 
locomotive      

(Thief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  &  Car 
Foremen's  Assn.  (see  Car  Inspectors'  & 
Car    Foremen's    Assn.) 

Chilean    railway.    Box    cars    for 

Chiles,    G     S.,   The   resistance   of   materials, 

123*,    181*, 

China,    The    need    of    locomotives    in 

China's  rolling  stock.  General  Character- 
istics   of    

Chisels,  Shaping  the  ends  of  track,  M.  St. 
P.  &  S.   S.   M. 


Cars 


.Automobile.  Illinois  Central 141* 

Box,  .Arica-Ia  Paz  Ry 417* 

Box,  C.  P.  R.  double  sheathed 475* 

Box,    Northern    Pacific 37* 

Box,  Built  by  the  C.  M.  &  St  P. 529* 

Box,  Making,  efficient  grain  carriers,  by 

E.  K.  Hoean 84* 

Caboose,  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard 654* 

Chinese.  General  characteristics  of 585* 


Chrobaltic  Tool  Co.,  High  speed  cutters... 
Chuck,  Magnetic,  Diamond  Machine  Co... 
Chuck,    Twin    screw    drill,    Marvin   &    Casler 

Co 

Gncinnati    Lathe    &    Tool    Co..    Convertible 

heavy   engine   and   turret   lathe 

Cincinnati    Lathe    &   Tool    Co.,    Heavy   quick 

change    lathe    

Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Extra  heavy  duty  or 

special     forge     plan  er 

Clamp    for    boring   mills,    A    tire,    by    H.    L. 

Lingo     

Clamp,   Straightening  and  flanging,  by  J.   V, 

Henry     

Clamping  device.   Column,    Fcsdick   Machine 

Co 

Cleaning  materials  for  railways.   New,  J.   B. 

Ford    Co '. 

Clegg.    W.    H..    The    air    brake    supervisor's 

responsibilities     to     the     store     department 

(Air    Brake    convention) 

Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Chicago  &  St.   Louis, 

Increasing  production  on  bolt  lathes 

Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Chicago   &  St.    Louis, 

0-8-0    switchers     

Cleveland     Machine    Tool     Co.,     Production 

lace    grinder    


679» 

1609* 
193* 
4558 
1461* 
1461* 
1737 

88* 

537 

81* 
713* 
481 

82 

180t 

338 

1494 

471 

724 

724 
6288 

247* 

1726 

1664 

647* 
1661' 

1663 

1473 

731* 

577* 

447« 

1771t 

16558 

1496 

599* 

1779* 

488* 

493* 

259* 

5* 

252* 

529* 

145* 

1721 

1618* 

1522* 

41* 

417* 

241* 
47t 

585* 

737* 
1730 
370* 

217* 

367* 

741* 

352* 

547* 

216* 

684* 

1520 

428 
210* 
411* 
740* 


Page  numbers  tinder   1.000   refer  to  Railtwy  Mechanical  Engineer;  those  over   1,000  refer  to  the  Daily  Railway  Age.    'Illustrated  article;    8  editorial;  t  short, 

non--ilTustrated    article    or    note;    tCommunication. 
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435 

1708 

1158 
548* 

88» 

66 


627§ 


1620* 

1477* 
1577§ 

1698§ 


Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Milling  ma- 
chine   with    special   attachment 377* 

Cleveland      Milling      Machine      Co.,      Motor 

driven    profile    grinder 357* 

Cleveland-Osborne    Mig.    Co.,    The    Edlund 

detachable  broom  bead 501* 

Clouser,    George    L.,    Inadequate    main   driv- 
ing   boxes     S68t 

Coal    (see    also    Fuel;. 

Coal   chutes.   Spontaneous  combustion   in...     4088 
Coal,   Dirt  in,   by   L.   J.   Joffray    (Fuel   con- 
vention)            582 

Coal,  Economy  in  consumption  of,  in  1918.     245 
Coal   handling  api^aratus.   An   efficient.   Whit- 
ing  Foundry   Equipment  Co 390* 

Coal,    Stnragt-    of,    by   railroads   during    1918, 

by    II.    II.    Stoek    CFucl    con\ention) 

Coal   weighing  devices.  Automatic   (Sec.  Ill 

— Mech.) 

Coaling  stations  affect  fuel  consumption... 
Cole.  H.  L..  British  army  locomotive  repairs 
Coleman,    F.    C.    All-steel    coaches    for    the 

Egyptian    .State    Railways 

Collett,    Robert,    Important    points    in    fuel 

conservation     

Combustion    chambers,    by     F.      F.      Gaines 

(Sec.    Ill— Mech.)     1797* 

Combustion  in  coal  chutes.     Spontaneous —     4088 

Committee.    .An    ideal 16958 

Competition    announcement:    Can    you    v 

a    good    story 

Condemning  limits   for  steel   wheels.... 
Connection,  Special  metal  union.  Vapor  Car 

Heating    Co.,    Tnc 

Connector.    Automatic    hose,    American    Au- 
tomatic   Connector    Co 

Connector,    .Automatic    train    line 

Connector  to  be  investigated  by  Mechanical 

Section,    Train    line 

Connector,  Union   automatic  train  line,  Union 

Connector    Co 1727* 

Constance,    Walter,    Reclaiming   scrap  in   the 
railroad    shop    (Blacksmiths'    convention).      546 

Convention,    A    businesslike 16238 

Convention  hall,  The  acoustic   properties  of  15758 
Convention,    Important    effect   of    A.    R.    A. 

Mechanical    Section         16248 

Convention     innovations     which     should     be 

continued      17848 

Convention,    The    most    successful 17358 

Conventions  as  "post   graduate  courses"  for 

officers     16558 

Conventions  in   Russia,   Railroad  mechanical, 

by   A.   Lipetz    (Sec.   Ill — Mech.) 1768 

Conventions,  The  mechanical 185,2288,  2878 

Conway,    A.    W  ,    Liners    for    driving    boxes 

and    pedestal    caps 662* 

Co-operation,    by    Frank    McManamy 190 

Co-operation    with    other   departments 4098 

Cost    of   locomotive    repairs 4§ 

Costs    of    train    and    locomotive    service, 

339,   428,    581 
Coster.    Edward    L.,    The    longitudinal    dis- 
turbing   forces    in    locomotives 420* 

Countershaft,     Roller      bearing,     for      Queen 

City    Machine   Tool    Co.    shapers 162* 

Countersinks,    High    speed   steel,    Vanadium- 
Alloys    Steel    Co 396* 

Coupler    and     yoke     connection.     Trunnion 

type   McConway   &   Torley   Co 1654 

Coupler    exhibit.    The 16238 

Coupler    knuckle.    Rex    emergency.    National 

Car    Equipment    Co 275* 

Coupler,   Operation   of  the  standard  "D"...     473* 
Coupler,  Pivoted  type  1)  passenger  car,  Mc- 
Conway   &    Torley    Co 1 729 

Couplers,    Report    on     (Sec.    Ill — Mech.).. 
Coupling,  A  quick  operating  hose,  Independ- 
ent   Pneumatic   Tool    Co 

Cowan  Truck  Co.,  New  type  of  transveyor. 
Cox,  Millard  F..  The  subtlety  of  standards. 

Crane   attachments    for   lifting   tires 319* 

Crane    for    front    end    work,    A    light 326* 

Cranes,  .Auxiliarv  hoist  for  traveling,  N.  B. 

Payne    &     Co 348* 

Cranes,    enpinehouse    205* 

Crawford,  S.  W.,  Some  causes  of  hot  boxes     716 

Creosote   treatment    of   car   timbers 255* 

Crosshead  pin  on  Russian  built  locomotives, 

by    Lieut.    James    Grant 416* 

Cuba     R.nilroad,     Grinders     for     superheater 

unit    joints     214* 

Cut    for    wheel    lathe.    Depth    of.    by    J.    E. 

Osmer     484* 

Cutler,   Otis  H.,   and  the  Red  Cross ".    1467* 


1603 

682* 
51* 
62t 


superheater     flue 


725* 
1730 


Cutters     for     boiler     and 

holes.   E.    P.   vS:   S.    W 

Cutters,    High    speed.    Chrobaltic    Tool    Co.. 
Cutting    and     w-lding.     Hydrogen    gas    for, 

Carbo-Hydropen    Co.    of    America 683* 

Tutting    machine     (see    M.ichine    tools). 
Cuttmg  torches,  Rego  welding  and,  Bastian- 

Blessing    Co SS6 

Cutoff    for    maximum    horsepower,    Regulat- 

'"fi;     17838 


237* 


^n'^'p'^''    ^■'    ^"^'    saving   methods   on   the 

Daly,  M.  A.  Teamwork  of  enginemen  and 
firemen  (Fuel  convention) 422 

Damascus  Brake  Beam  Co.,  Collapsible  stake 
pockets 1654 

Davidson  Tool  Mfg.  Co.,  Remarkable  devel- 
opment of  cast  tool  steel 371* 


Davis  Boring  Tool  Co.,  Expansion  reamer. .      557 

Dearborn  CTiemical  Co.,  Chemical  specialties 

for    railroad   use 1779* 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  A  high  power  mul- 
tiple spindle  drill 358*.  1690 

Deflection    of   staybolts 6918 

Deflection   of   staybolts,   The,   by   George   L. 

Fowler   701* 

Depreciation    of   freight  cars 14928 

Depreciation  for  freight  cars,  Report  on 
(Sec.   Ill— Mech.) 1585 

Design  and  maintenance.  Draft  gear  (Gen- 
eral Foremen's  convention) 590 

Design  and  maintenance  of  locomotive  boil- 
ers (Sec.  Ill— Mech.) 1752 

Design,    An    innovation    in    locomcKive     (P. 

K.   R.  simple  mallet) 16558 

Design,    Developments   in   locomotive 60S 

Design,  Locomotive  front  end 4078 

Design,  maintenance  and  operation  of  elec- 
tric rolling  stock   (Sec.   Ill — Mech.) 1787* 

Design,  Modern  tendencies  in  roundhouse, 
by  Exum  M.  Haas 521 

Design    of    ash    pan    and    draft    appliances 

(Boiler    Makers'    convention) 440 

Design,  Tendencies  in  boiler 1718 

Design,   Track   curvature   in   car,   by   Albert 

H.   Lake,  Jr 257* 

Devices,   Shop   (see  Shop  kinks) 

Diamond   Machine   Co.,    Magnetic    chuck....      370* 

Die  head.  Automatic  screw  cutting,  Landis 
Machine    Co.,    Inc 372*.   1690 

Dies,  (see  Shop  kinks) 

Diesel   and   semi-D,iesel   engines 738t 

Discussion   at   conventions:     Where    are    the 

younger  members? 17838 

Donellon,  J.  F.,  Locomotive  failures 735 

Door,  Bottom  supported  car.  Camel  Co 1621* 

Door  lock  and  opener,  Freight  car,  H.  F. 
Jerolaman   743* 

Door  mechanism.  Drop,  Wine  Railway  Ap- 
pliance Co 1469* 

Door,  National  car.  Union  Metal  Products 
Co 1782 

Door  plate.  Trap,  Tuco  Products  Corp 1724* 

Draft    appliances,    Design    of    ash    pan    and 

( I'oiler     Makers*     convention) 440 

Draft   gear   data.    Comparative 15768 

Draft  gear  design  and  maintenance  (Gen- 
eral Foremen's  convention) 590 

Draft  gear  for  high  capacity  cars 6938 

Draft   gear,    Interchahge    casting   for    spring. 

Frost  Railway  Supply  Co 1470* 

Draft  gear  maintenance.  Suggestions  for  im- 
proving, by  L.  T.  Canfield  (General  Car 
Foremen's  A-ssociation  of  St.  Louis) 656 

Draft  gear  tests.  Inspection  and  Test  Sec- 
tion   2288     249* 

Draft  gears.  Report  on  (Sec.  Ill — Mech.)..    1605* 

Drawbar  pull-speed-cut-off  calibration  as  an 
adjunct  to  efficient  locomotive  and  train 
operation,  by  B.  B.  Milner  (Sec.  Ill — 
Mech.)   1766* 

Driftjng  valve.  Automatic.  Lewis  Valve  Co..    1725* 

Drifting  valve,  Ripken  automatic  for  loco- 
motives          645* 

Drifting  valve,  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc. . .    1779* 

Drill   (see  Machine  tools) 

Drill  design.  Advances  in  air,  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Co 1721* 

Drills,   Grinding  twist 4078 

Drilling   machine    (see   Machine   tools) 

Drinking  fountain,  North  Pole  sanitary,  Tuco 
Products  Corporation " 1781 

Driving  box  liner,  by  A.  W.  Coitj^ay 662* 

Driving   boxes.    Inadequate    main,    by    J.    H. 

Buck     1 18t 

Driving  boxes.  Inadequate  main,  by  (jeorge 

L.  Clouser 568$ 

Driving  boxes.  Inadequate  main,  by  John  C. 
Murdock 410J,     630t 

Driving  boxes.  Inadequate  main,  by  (Tharles 

F.  Prescott 174J*,     512J 

Driving    boxes.     Machining    locomotive,    by 

M.   H.   Williams 155* 

Driving  boxes  on  A.  E.  F.  locomotives.  Hot, 

by  C.  E.  Lester 737* 

Driving  wheels   (see  Wheels) 

Drop  forging  and  its  possibilities,  by  J.  D. 
Boyle  (Blacksmiths'  convention) 541 

Duff  Mfg.  Co.,  High  speed  ball  bearing 
screw  jacks 343*.  1691 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  Fitting  rocker  shaft 
boxes 102* 

Duluth  &   Iron   Range,   Safety  non-slip   shoe 

for  ladders 540* 

Dumping    machines.    Standard    blocking    for 

cradles  of   (Sec.  Ill — Mech.) 1592* 

Dunn,  Col.  B.  W.,  Tank  cars  (Sec.  Ill— 
-  -ech.)   1664 

Duntley-Dayton  Co.,  Detachable  air  drill 681* 

Duntley-Dayton    Co.,    Red    Devil    pneumatic 

rivet  cutter 1618* 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  A  new  use  for 
Fabnkoid *.,,.».   1693 


Frank    Mc- 


727* 


516* 


Eccentric   cam   with   floating  liner,  by   J.   A. 

Pullar '_ 

Edge,  Senator  Walter  E.,  Address  of   (Sec. 

Ill— Mech.) 1682 

h-ducation    tor   mechanics   and   apprentices  in 

railroad  shops.  \'ocational 643 

Edwards  Co.,   O.   M.,  Car  window  that  will 

not   drop 1519* 

Efficiency  Device  Corp.,  Cam  type  lathe  dog.' 


154* 
261* 


...     736* 


Efficiency   in   railroad   shops,   by 

Manamy  " 

Efficiency,    Handling    locomotives    to    secure 

(Traveling  Engineers'  convention) 572 

Efficiency,  W'age  systems  and  shop 567| 

Egyptian    State    Railways,    All-steel    coaches, 

by  Frederick  C.  Coleman 88* 

Elder,  Tames,  M.  C.  B.,  air  brake  defect  card 

(Air  Brake  convention) 426* 

Electric  arc  welding  (see  Welding) 

Electric    headlight    (see   Headlight) 

Electric  rivet  heater,  Berwick,  American  Car 

&  Foundry  Co 1779 

Electric    Storage    Battery    Co.,    Car    lighting 

equipment   1478* 

Electrical  Engineers,  Meeting  of  Association 

of   Railway 1713 

Electrical  fittings,  \  apor  and  moisture  proof, 

Appleton  Electric  Co 390* 

Electrical  workers'   wages  and   working  con- 
ditions         637 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  A  convenient  stand 

for  air  pumps 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  efficient  flue  shop 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  Forming  hub  liners 

on  the  bulldozer 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  Jigs  and  special  de- 
vices in  locomotive  repair  shops 725* 

Elvin     Mechanical     Stoker    Co.,     Mechanical 

stoker 103» 

Elwell-Parker    Electric    Co.,    Electric    trucks 

and   tractors 1521* 

Employment   department.    Discussion   of   the 

advantages  of  a,  by  W.  C.  Nisbet 265 

Fniine    failures    (sec    Locomotive) 

Engine,     Hvid     oil.     Manning,     Maxwell     & 

Moore,  Inc 1728 

Enginehouse  cranes 205* 

Enginemen    and    firemen.    Teamwork    of,    bv 

M.  A.  Daly  (Fuel  convention) '.     422 

England,  Equipment  standardization  in 618 

England,  Locomotive  conditions  in 469t 

Europe,    Lack   of    railroad    facilities   hampers 

all  eastern 622t 

Exhibit.   A  record   breaking 1451§ 

Exhibit  of  railway  artillery.  A  remarkable. . .   1709 

Exhibit,  The  army  ordnance 1685* 

Exhibit,  The  coupler 16238 

Exhibit,  The  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 

-Association   1479* 

Exhibit,  R.  H.  Aishton  praises  the 1626 

Exhibits,  Track  and  other  outside 14918,  ISM 

Exhibitors.     Lists    of 1479*.     1494.    1693 

Explosives,  The  safe  movement  of,  bv  D     I 

^O'Dea  .    ..:......     533 

Exports    of    railway    supplies 14518 

Exports,    Statistics    of 14918 


Faessler    Mfg.    Co.,    J.,    Double   utility    tool 

for   boiler    tubes 389« 

Failures,  Locomotive   (see  Locomotive) 

Failures  of  welded   firebox   seams 691i 

Fabrikoid,  A  new  use  for,  Du  Pont  Fabri- 
koid  Co. 1693 

l-eedwater  heater.  .An  open  tvpe  locomotive, 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Cor- 
poration       495*.     555 

Feedwater  heater.  Type  E  locomotive.   Loco- ' 
motive  Feed  Water  Heater  Co 1731* 

Feedwater  heating.  Locomotive,  by  H.  S. 
A'incent    

Feeny,  B.  T..  Suggestions  for  fuel  saving... 

File  sharpening  machine.  Abrasive  Machine 
Co 

Firebox.  New  tvpe  of  locomotive.  Locomo- 
tive Firebox  Co 7i» 

Firebox  repairs,  Jacobs- Shupert,  bv  H.  Louis 
Hahn 485*,     612 

hirebox  seams.  Failures  of  welded 6918,     697* 

Fireboxes  in  European  locomotives.  Steel, 
by   W'.    G.    Landon 645 

Fireboxes,  Thermic  syphons  for  locomotive..       S9| 

Firedoor,  Double  butterfly,  Franklin  Rail- 
way Supply  Co 1734* 

Firedoor,      Shoemaker      vertical      automatic. 

National  Railway  Devices  Co 1778* 

Fire  pumps  on  switch  engines 332* 

Fiske  Brothers  Refining  Co.,  New  lubricants 
arid  cutting  oils 384 

1-ittinps.  Vapor  and  moisture  proof  electrical. 
Appleton    Electric    Co 390* 

Flannery  Bolt  Co.,  New  designs  of  flexible 
staybolts 

Flue  shop,  E.  J.  &  E.  has  eflkient .......'..'. 

Force,  H.  J.,  Steam  hose  for  car  heating. . .  . 

Ford  Co.,  J.  B.,  New  cleaning  materials  for 
railways 152# 

Foremen,  Development  of  shop 6281 

Foremen  receive  increases.  Supervising If 

Forge,   Oil   fuel   rivet,   for   the   repair   track, 

Mahr  Mfg.  Co ■. . .     384* 

Forgings,   Heat  treatment  of  locomotive....      511| 

Fosdick  Machine  Co.,  Column  clamping  de- 
vice       684* 

Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Heavy  duty  up- 
right drill 6i7« 

Foster    Machine    Co.,    Interchangeable    unit 

screw  machines 744* 

Four-Wheel     Drive     Auto    Co.,     Four-wheel 

drive  auto  truck 1734* 

Fowler,  George  L.,  The  deflection  of  stay- 
bolts  701» 

France  and  Belgium,   Sundardization  in 463 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Double  Butter- 
fly firedoor 1734* 
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382* 
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Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Increased  flexi- 
bility in  engine  and  tender  pipe  connections   1780 

Fraser,  George,  An  up-to-date  railroad  black- 
smith shop  (Blacksmiths'  convention) 544 

Freeman,  L.  D.,  Setting  locomotive  valves..      669* 

Front  end  design.  Locomotive 407| 

Front  end  inspection 5 10^ 

Front  end  work,  A  light  crane  for 326* 

Front  ends,  grates  and  ash  pans  (Fuel  con- 
vention » 576 

Frost  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Interchange  cast- 
ing for  spring^draft  gear 1470* 

Fuel   (see  also  Coal) 

Fuel  administration,  U.  S.,  Remove  soot  by 
burning  salt 69 

Fuel  Association  convention  proceed- 
ings       327*.  422,  430,  435,  443,  464, 

515*,  523,  576,  582,     584 

Fuel  conservation  and  the  movies.  — 229§ 

Fuel  conservation.  Important  points  in,  by 
Robert    Collett 66 

Fuel  conservation:  The  value  of  insulation 
and  losses  in  B.  t.  u.'s,  by  William  N. 
AUman   128 

Fuel  conservation:   Utilization  of  waste  heat 

from  blacksmith  furnaces,  A.  T.  &  S.  F...        91* 

Fuel  consumption.  Coaling  stations  affect —      115§ 

Fuel  consumption.  Equated  tonnage  and,  by 
R.   N.   Begicn    (Fuel  convention) 464 

Fuel  consumption,  Lame  engines  and  their 
effect  on,  bv  T.  W.  Hardv  (Fuel  conven- 
tion)    '. ." SIS* 

Fuel    economv    and    smoke   prevention    (Sec. 

Ill— Mech.)   1739* 

Fuel  economy.  Handling  locomotives  to  se- 
cure   (Traveling   Kngineers'   convention)..      572 

Fuel  in  Argentina,  Corn  used  as..... 736t 

Fuel  losses  at  terminals.  Locomotive,  by 
J.   M.   Nicholson   (Fuel  convention) 524 

Fuel  performance.   Locomotive 428 

Fuel,  powdered.  Report  on  (Sec.  Ill — 
Mech.)   1795 

Fuel  problem.  Certain  essentials  of  the,  by 
Eugene  Mc.\uliffe   (Fuel  convention) 584 

Fuel  problem,  Co-or>erative  research  and  the, 
by  (Tapt.  O.  S.  Beyer,  Jr.  (Fuel  conven- 
tion)         443 

Fuel,  Pulverized    (Fuel  convention) 523 

Fuel  saving  in  1918 245 

Fuel    saving    methods    on    the    N.    P.,    by 

M.   A.    Daly 237* 

Fuel  saving.  Suggestions  for,  by  B.  J. 
Feenv   67 

Fuller,  C.  E..  I'sc  of  bronze  for  valve  snap 
rings  and  piston  surfaces,  and  bull  rings 
in  large  cylinders   (Sec.   Ill — Mech.) 1791* 

Fuller  Engineering  Co..  A  locomotive  pul- 
verized   fuel    equipment 498* 

Fuller  Engineering  Co.,  Pulverized  coal 
burning  locomotive 1782 

Furnace,  Electric  tool  tempering.  Westing- 
house   Electric  &   Mfg.   Co 300* 

Furnace   for   brazing  copper   pipe... 539* 

Furnace,  Kerosene  burning,  Kerosene- 
Burner  Co 746* 

Furnaces,    Utilization    of    waste    heat    from 

blacksmith,  A.  T.  &  S.  F 91* 

Fuse  sizes  for  shop  motors 180 


Gage  glass,  Moncrieff"s  reflex  water,   Rogers 

Co.,  H.  A 

Gage     protector,     Babcock     water,     Johnson 

Bronze  Co 

Gages    and     testers,     .\ir     pressure,     Ashton 

\  alve  Co 

Gages,  M.  C.  B.  standard  hose  coupling  and 
packing    ring,     Wcstinghouse     .\ir     Brake 

Co 

Gaines,    F.    F.,    Combustion    chambers    (Sec. 

Ill— Mech.)   

Gale,  W.  T.,  Safety  first  in  shop  and  en- 
ginehouse  service  ((leneral  Foremen's  con- 
vention )   

Gamble,   H.    E.,   Heat   treating    (Blacksmiths' 

convention)     

Gamble,  H.  E.,  Powdered  coal  for  furnace 
heating  in  smith  shop  (Blacksmiths*  con- 
vention )   

Gardner,  Henry,  Locomotive  repair  shop  out- 
put   

Gas  welding  (see  Welding) 

General    Electric    Co.,    Portable    transformer 

for  lead  burning 

General   Electric   Co.,   Turbine   headlight  set 

for  steam   locomotives 1 726* 

General   Electric  Co.,  Welding  sets 1653* 

General     Foremen's    Association    convention 

proceedings    590,     601  * 

Generator,  .Acetylene,  Southern  Pacific 738* 

Generator,    Airco    acetylene,    .-Xir    Reduction 

Sales  Co 1471* 

Generator,'     .Alternating     current      headlight, 

Gould  Coupler  Co 1729* 

German  rolling  stock.  Shortage  of 623t 

Gibb    Instrument    Co.,    Alternating    current 

arc    welding   equipment 376* 

Gibbs,   A.    W.,   The   bottom   outlet   valve   on 

tank  cars   (Sec.  Ill— Mech.) 1663 

Gibbons,  J.  W..  Best  quality  and  size  of 
sand    for   sand   blasting    (Master    Painters* 

convention)     609* 

Gisholt   Machine  Co.,  20-in.   automatic  turret 

lathe  368* 

Click,  H.  A.,  How  can  enginemen  and  train- 
men assist  in  air  brake  maintenance  (.Air 
Brake  convention) 427 
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488* 
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Goggles     for     shop     and     locomotive     men, 

Strauss  &  Buegeleisen 388* 

Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  Combina- 
tion pressure  and  vapor  valve 1620* 

Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,   Packless 

steam  heat  end  valve 1733* 

Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Constant  speed  motor 
drive    for   shaper 387*,  1690 

Gould  Coupler  Co.,  Alternating  current  head- 
light generator 1729* 

Governor,    Parasite    reservoir,    VV'estinghouse 

Air  Brake  Co 107* 

Grades,  Holding  standing  freight  trains  and 
cars  on,  by  R.  J.  Watters  (Air  Brake  con- 
vention)         426 

Grain  car  situation.  The 1575 J 

Grand  Rapids  Grinding  Machine  Co.,  Motor 
double  holder  drill  grinder 391*,  1691 

Grant.  Lieut.  James,  Crosshead  pin  on  Rus- 
sian  built   locomotives 416* 

Grates,  front  ends  and  ash  pans  (Fuel  con- 
vention)        576 

Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Receding 

pipe  threaders 276* 

(Jrinder   (see   Machine  tools) 

(■rinding  stands  and  wheels.  Don't  neglect..      1718 

(■rinding   twist   drills 407| 

(Grinding  wheels.  Loading  and  glazing  of.  ..  .        92 

tiuard.  Power  hammer.  United  Hammer  Co..      681* 

H 

Haas.    Exum      M..     Modern     tendencies     in 

roundhouse  design    531 

Halin.     II.     Louis,     -Autogenous     welding    at 

.\Ibu(iiicrijue     271* 

Hahn.      H.      Louis,     Jacobs-Shupert     firebox 

repairs    ....  485*,    612 

Hahn.    J.    H.,    An    improved    key    bolt    for 

paralkl    rods    i49» 

Hahn.   J.    H.,   Automatic   self-draining   globe 

valve    

Hahn.     T.     H..     Boiler     check     casing     with 

gasket    joint     

Hahn,  J.   H..   Improved  key   block   for  maiii 

rods    

Hahn,     J.      H.,      Reclaiming     bushings     for 

9J'2-in.    air    pump   reversing   valves 

Hahn.    J.     H.,     Reclaiming     lower    head    of 

cross-compound  air  compressors 206* 

Hahn,  J.   H.,   Simplex  oil  cup '.     642* 

Hammer.    New    chipping,    Keller    Pneumatic 

tool     Co 353*    1691 

Hammer.    Utility    steam    or    compressed    air,' 

bullivan   Machinery  Co 372*, 

Hardy.  J.  W.,  Lame  engines  and  their  effect 
on   fuel   consumption    (Fuel  convention).. 
Harris.    B.    F.,    Safety    first    (General    Fore- 
men s   convention) 

Hasty,  J.    B.,    Staybolt   drilling   machine.... 
Hawthorne.   \'.    R.,    Secretary,   Section   III — 

Mechanical,    .A.    R.    A 1733 

Headlight  and  generator.  Electric,  Scijroeder 

Headlight    &   Generator   Co 1732* 

Headlight  and  marker  lamps.  A.  N.  Lucas!!     683* 
Headlight     generator.     Alternating     current, 

(Jould   Coupler   Co 1729* 

Headlight  set.  Turbine,  for  steam  locomo- 
tives.   General     Electric    Co 1726* 

Headlight    situation.    The    electric 17355 

Headlights,  Report  on  locomotive  (Sec.  Ill — 

.Mech.)     1753* 

Heald    Machine   Co.,    Internal    grinding   ma- 

./hirie  .....,-..      362*,    1690 

Heald  Machine  Co.,  No.  85  internal  grind- 
ing   machine    557* 

Heald  Machine  Co.,  Rotary  surface  grind- 
in;;    machine    1694* 

Heat  resisting  brick.  A  high,  Quigley  Fur- 
nace   Specialties   Co 1781 

Heal  treating,  hy  H.  E.  Gamble  (Black- 
smiths'   convention)     546 

Hent  treatment  of  iron  and  steel.  Purposes 
and     results    of    the.     by     George     Hutton 

( filacksmiths"    convention)     542 

Heat  treatment   of   locomotive   forgings 51 1§ 

Heat  treatment  of  steel  by  electric  furnaces, 
by  Henry  Otto  (Tool  Foremen's  conven- 
tion)      

Helpers  and   apprentices.    Injustice   to 

Henry.    J.    V.,    Straightening    and    flanging 

clamp    

Herbert,    Ltd.,    Alfred.    Lumsden    oscillating 

tool    grinder    

High   speed  steel    (see   Steel) 

Hinckley,    A.    C,   .A   device    for   breaking  in 

locomotives     

Hinkins,   .G.    F..    Cost    accounting    in    black- 
smith  shops    (Blacksmiths'   convention)... 
Hisey-Wolf   Machine   Co..    F^lectrical   drilling 

and   reaming  machines    348* 

Hodse.    Col.    Henry    W.,    Address    of    (Sec. 

Ill— Mech.)     1683 

Hoffman,   P.   T..  The  field  for  substitute  oils 

(Master    Painters'    convention) 611 

Hogan,     E.     K.,     Making    box    cars    eflficient 

grain    carriers    

Hoist  for  traveling  cranes.  Auxiliary,   Payne 

&   Co.,    N.    B 

Hoist     grab     buckets.      Single,      Edgar      E., 

Brosius    1 694*,   1 782 

Hoist,    Pneumatically    operated    cable.    Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic  Too!  Co 1780 

Holding-on   bar.    Liberty   Tool   Co 1619* 

Hose    coupling.     .A    quick    operating.     Inde- 
pendent  Pneumatic   Tool    Co 682* 
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Hose  coupling  and  packing  ring  gages, 
M.  C.  B.  standard,  Wcstinghouse  Air 
Brake    Co 

Hose  couplings,  defective.  Air  leakage  due 
to    (.\ir   Brake  convention)    

Hose  coupling.  Universal  air.  Independent 
Pneum.itic   Tool   Co 

Hose  for  car  heating.  Steam,  by  H.  J. 
1-  orce 

Hose,    Reclaiming   air   brake    

Hose  reel,   A  covered   

Hot  boxes   (See  Journal  boxes) 

Hub  plate  studs.  Drilling  holes  for,  C.  B. 
&   0 

Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Co.,  Flexible  car  roof 
for    repairs     

Hutton,  George.  Purposes  and  results  of  the 
heat  treatment  of  iron  and  steel  (Black- 
smiths'   convention)     

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Special  hydraulic 
press  for   railway  shop  use    

Hydrogen  gas  for  cutting  and  welding,  Car- 
bo-Hydrogen   Co.    of  America 


496* 

302 

1721 
527 
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492* 
738* 


Illinois   Central,   Automobile   cars   for   tlie... 
Illinois    Central.    Spot    welding    railroad    tin- 
ware     

Independent    Pneumatic    Tool    C^o.,    .A    quick 

operating   hose   coupling 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Pneumat- 
ically   operated    cable    hoist 

Independent   Pneumatic   Tool   Co.,   Universal 

air    hose    coupling 

Indicator,  Non-lifting  iniector,  William  Seil- 

ers    &    Co.,    Inc 218*,    276, 

Industrial    Products    Co.,    An    oil    conserver 

for    bearings    

Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Small    air   compressors! 
Injector      indicator,      Non-hfting,      William 

.Sellers   &    Co.,    Inc 218*,    276, 

Injector    repair    bench,    A   convenient    fitting 

for   the    

Injector  throttle  valve  reseating  tool,  Non- 
hfting,  by  E.  J.  McKernan  (Tool  Fore- 
men s   convention)     

Injector,  Tool  for  reseating  throttle  rani 
seat  for  Chicago  lifting,  by  E.  J.  McKer- 
nan   (Tool    Foremen's  convention) 

Injectors.   Balanced   lever   starting  valve   for 

non-liftinc.    William    Sellers    &    Co.     Inc.. 

Injuries,    Eliminating   eye,    bv    L.    A.'  North 

(Genera!    Foremen's    convention) 

Injuries    from    locomotive    failures,   by   John 

L.    Mohun     

Inspecting   cars    in    interchange.!!!!!!!!!!! 

Inspection,    Front    end ' ' 

Inspection    report.    I.    C.    C.    locomotive!!!!! 
Instructions    on    freight    car    brake    mainte- 
nance  (.Air  Brake  convention) 

Insulating  train  steam   pipes,  by   W.   N    aIi- 

man    '_    .  _ 

Insulation,    The    value    of,      and      losses    iii 

B.   t.   -I.  s.   by   William   N.    Allman 

Insulation,    Refrigerator   car,    H.    W.   Johns- 

Manville  Co 

Interchange  Commerce  Commission  locomo- 
tive  inspection    report 

Interchange,    Discussion    of    rules   of    (C.    L 

and    C.    F.    convention) 59*3^ 

Interchange,  Inspecting  cars  in ' 

Interchange,    Reinstating    the    rules    of.!!!! 
Interchange,      Revision      of      passenger     car 

rules    of     (Sec.     Ill— Mech.) ...  .    

Internationa!    Railroad    Master    Blacksmiths' 
Association    (see    Master    Blacksmiths'   As- 
sociation). 
International   Railway   Fuel  Association    (see 

Fuel    Association). 
International     Railway     General     Foremen's 
-Association    (see    General    Foremen's    As- 
sociation), 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission   revises  lo- 
comotive   inspection    rules 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  locomo- 
tive  inspection    bureau.    Annual    report   of 

the    

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   Report  of 

the    Bureau    of    Safety 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission   report   on 

automatic   straight  air  brake 

Iron   cement.   Hcndy   kinks   with,   Smooth-On 

Mfg.    Co 

Iron  City  Products  Co.,  Double  worm  drive 
lifting   jack    
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Jack     for     lifting     wheels.    Air,    by    C.    W. 

Schane    493* 

Jack  for  unwheeling  coaches.  Whiting  Foun- 
dry &  Equipment  Co 392*,    1691 

Jack,    Double   worm   drive   lifting.   Iron   City 

Products    Co 447* 

Jacks,   High  speed   ball  bearing  screw.   Duff 

T  ^J^^S^- ,  •  v 343*,  1691 

Jacks,  Truck  for  car,  L^nion  Connector  Co.  1692* 
Jander.  .A.  P.,  .A  locomotive  sand  box  screen  525* 
Jerolaman.    H.    F..    A    radical    departure    in 

freight   car  door   fixtures 743* 

Jesson,  J     A.,   A  convenient   record   for  air 

brake    material     646* 

Jesson,    J.     .A.,     Removing    dowel    from    air 

pump    reversing    valve    bushings 487* 
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Tig  and  special  devices  in  locomotive  repair 
shops,  by  J.  C.  Bevelle  (Tool  Foremen's 
convention )     

Joffray,  L.  J.,  Dirt  in  coal  (Fuel  conven- 
tion)      •, ,• 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  Air  brake  cyl- 
inder   packing    set 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W..  Refrigerator 
car    insulation 

Johnson,  Alba  B.,  Progress  and  standard- 
ization      

Tohnson,  A.  G.,  Fitting  rocker  shaft  boxes.  . 

Johnson,  A.  G.,  Safety  non-slip  shoe  for 
ladders    

Johnson  Bronze  Co.,  Babcock  water  gage 
protector    

Tointer   (see   Machine  tools). 

Journal   box  packing .•  • 

Journal  box  packing.  Improvement  in, 
Rogers  Journal   Packing   Co • 

Journal  box  packing,  Spring,  Universal 
Packing  &   Service  Co •  •  • 

Journal  boxes.  Some  causes  of  hot,  by  S.  W. 
Crawford •  • 

Journal  boxes,  The  lubrication  of,  by  M.  J. 
O'Connor    

Journals,  Bearing  pressures  on  tender  truck 
ournals:    Should    the    front    waste    plug    be 
retained    

K 

Keller    Pneumatic    Tool    Co.,     Valveless     air 

drill   and   new  chipping  hammer 353*. 

Kelley,    R.    G.,    The    resistance   of   materials, 

123*,  181', 
Kempsmith    Manufacturing   Company,    Maxi- 

miller    

Kerosene  burning  furnace,  Kerosene-Burner 

Co •••■•• 

Key    block    for    main    rods.    Improved,     by 

J.    H.    Hahn 

Key   bolt  for  parallel  rods.  An  improved,  by 

J.    H.    Hahn 

Kipp.  A.  J.,  A  supply  truck  for  emergency 

repairs    

Koch  &  Co.,  Paul  W.,  Portable  quick-acting 

hand   punch 

L 

Labor:  A  bright  spot  in  the  industrial  world 

Labor  and  scientific  research 

I^bor    situation.    The 

Labor  situation  in   1918,   Shop 

Labor   turnover,    The 

Labor  turnover.  Reasons  for  excessive,  by 
"Newt"   

Labor  turnover.  Reducing  the,  by  W.  C. 
Nisbct • 

Lacourt,  M.  T.,  Handling  equipment  with 
defective  safety  appliances 

Ladders,  Safety  non-slip  shoe  for,  by  A.  G. 
Johnson    

Lake.  Jr..  Albert  H.,  Track  curvature  in 
car  design    

Lamp,    Carbide.    Alexander    Milburn    Co., 

392'. 

tamps,   Headlight  and  marker,  A.  N.   Lucas 

Landis  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Automatic  screw 
cutting  die  head 372*. 

Landon,  W.  G.,  Steel  fireboxes  in  European 
locomotives    

Landon,  W.  G.,  Types  of  valve  gear  on 
French   locomotives    

Lathes    (see    Machine    tools). 

Lathe,  Depth  of  cut  for  wheel,  by  J.  E. 
Osmer    

Lathe  dog.  Cam  type.  Efficiency  Device 
Corp 

Lathes,  Increasing  production  on  bolt,  C.  C. 
C.  &  St.  L 

Lavinder,  P  T.,  Repairs  to  locomotive 
frames   (Blacksmiths'  convention) 

Leach,  J.  T..  Autogenous  welding  of  cyl- 
inders and  other  parts  (General  Fore- 
men's convention)    

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K.,  Multi- 
Cut   service   lathe 

Lester,  C.  E.,  Hot  driving  boxes  on  A.  E. 
F.   locomotives  

Lewis,  S.,  Interesting  shop  devices  at 
Transcona    

Lewis,  S.,  Shop  practice  at  Transcona 

Lewis  Valve  Co.,   Automatic  drifting  valve. 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.,  An  easily 
erected    steel   building 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.,  Clark  True- 
tractor    

Liberty   Tool   Co.,    Labor  saving  shop  tools. 

Lighting  and  equipment,  Train,  Report  on 
(Sec.   Ill— Mech.) 

Lighting  equipment.  Car,  Electric  Storage 
Battery    Co 

Lighting  equipment.  Car,  Stone  Franklin 
Co 

Lighting  fixtures.  Styles  in  car.  Safety  Car 
Hearing   &   Lighting   Co 

Liphting.    Railway    car.    by    E.    Wanamaker. 

Lincoln  Electric  Co..  Instruction  school  for 
electric    welders    

Liner.  Application  of  a  floating  hub,  E.  P. 
.&    S.    W 

Liner,  Eccentric  cam  with  floating,  by  J.  A. 
Pullar     

Liners  for  driving  boxes  and  pedestal  caps, 
by   A.   W.    Conway 
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743' 
210" 
542 


604 

618* 

737* 

150* 

661» 

1725* 

1654* 

1722* 
1619* 

1667* 

1478* 

1732* 

1520 

587 

215* 
726* 
516* 
662* 


Liners.   Forming  hub,   on   the  bulldozer,  by 

F.    G.    Lister 736* 

Lingo,   H.   L.,  A  tire  clamp  for  boring  mills     547* 
Lipetz,  A.,  Railroad  mechanical  conventions 

m    Russia    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 1768 

Liptak    Fire    Brick    Arch    Co..    Double    sus-  ^ 

pension   arch   for   stationary   boilers 106 

Lister,    F.    G..    Forming   hub    liners    on    the 

bulldozer     736* 

Loads   for   freight   cars.   Limiting 1624| 

Loading     rules.     Report     on      (Sec.     Ill — 

Mech.)     1632* 

Locomotive 

Air   brakes    (see    Brakes,   air). 

Arches,     .Application     of     brick     (Boiler 

Makers'    convention)     439 

Ash  pan  and  draft  appliances.  Design 
of    (Boiler    Makers'    convention) 440 

Ash  pans,  front  ends  and  grates  (Fuel 
convention)     • 576 

Auxiliary    devices.    Air   consumption    of 

(Air    Brake    convention) 423* 

Boiler    (see    Boiler). 

Breaking-in   device,   A.   C.   Hinckley....      445* 

Combustion   chambers,   by    F.    F.    Gaines 

(Sec.    Ill— Mech.)     1797* 

Conditions,    January,     1919 17 

Conditions  in  Belgium,  by  Robert  E. 
Thayer     1785 

Conditions  in    England 469t 

Connections,  Increased  flexibility  in  en- 
gine and  tender  pipe,  Franklin  Rail- 
way   Supply    Co 1  "80 

Connectors     (see    Connectors). 

Crosshead   pin,   Russian,  by  Lieut.  James 

Grant     416* 

Cut-off  for  maximum  horsepower.  Regu- 
lating        1783§ 

Cylinders,   Patching  piston  valve,  N.   Y. 

C.    &   St.    L 674* 

Cylinders,    Welding,    by   J.    B.    Tynan..      540* 

Deliveries    in    1918 127 

Design,    An    innovation    in     (P.    R.    R. 

Simple    Mallet) 1655 J 

Design,    Development    in 60§ 

L">evices,   Standard,   by   E.   J.    McKernan 

(Tool    Foremen's    convention) 613* 

Drifting  valve.  Automatic,   Lewis  Valve 

Co 1725* 

Drifting  valve,    Ripken   automatic 645* 

Drifting  valve,    William   Sellers   &   Co., 

Inc 1779* 

Driving  box    (see   Driving  box). 

Driving   wheels    (see    Wheels). 

Efficiency,  Care  at  terminals  to  secure 
(Traveling    Engineers'    convention)  . .      574 

Efficiency,  Handling  to  secure  (Travel- 
ing   Engineers'    convention) 572 

Exhaust  nozzles.  Reducing,  to  overcome 
front  end  air  leaks,  by  F.  P.  Roesch 
(Fuel    convention)     430 

Failures,  by  J.   F.   Donellon 735 

Failures,    Accidents   due   to 4S5§ 

Failures — causes  and  remedies  (Travel- 
ing   Engineers'    convention) 77 

Failures.     Injuries     from,    by    John    L. 

Mohun     459* 

Feedwater  heater,  An  open  type,  Worth- 
ington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corp.. 495*.  555 

Feedwater   heater.    Type   E,    Locomotive 

Feed   Water   Heater   Co 1731* 

Feedwater  heating,  by  H.   S.   Vincent. .       44* 

Firebox    (sec    Firebox). 

Firedoor.      Double     butterfly,      Franklin 

Railway    Supply    Co 1734* 

Firedoor,   Shoemaker  vertical  automatic. 

National    Railway    Devices    Co 1778* 

Flue  sheet  cutters,  E.  P.  &  S.  W 275* 

Forgings,    Heat   treatment   of 511§ 

Frames.  Repairs  to,  by  P.  T.  Lavinder 

(Blacksmith's     convention) 542 

Front    end    design 407$ 

Front    end    inspection 510| 

Front  ends,  grates  and  ash  pans  (Fuel 
convention)    576 

Guide    bars.    Tig    for    reclaiming,    E.    P. 

&  S.   V/.    .  : 725* 

Headlight    (see    Headlight). 

Inspection  bureau.  Annual  report  of  the 

I.    C.    C 135* 

Inspection   repvort,    I.    C.    C 697* 

Inspection  rules,  I.  C.  C.  revises 235 

Keyways.    Machining    piston     rod     and 

wrist  pin,  E.   P.  &  S.  W 726* 

Liner   (see   Liner). 

Longitudinal  disturbing  forces,  by  Ed- 
ward L.   Coster 420* 

Lubricator  (see  Lubricator). 

Main   rod    (see   Rod). 

Mileage,  Care  at  terminals  to  secure  in- 
creased (Traveling  Engineers'  con- 
vention)          574 

Mudring     corners.     Making,     tight,     by 

Joseph    Smith    154* 

Operation,  Drawbar  pull-speed-cut-off 
calibration  as  an  adjunct  to  efficient, 
bv   B.   B.   Milner   (Sec.   Ill— Mech.).    1766* 

Orders   in    1918 34 

Pilot,  Cast  steel,  for  both  road  and 
yard  service.  Pa.  Lines  West  2-10-2 
locomotive     65* 

Prices,    British     643 

Prices,  Unit,  for  equipment  ordered  by 
the    Railroad    Administration   in    1918     179 

Pulverized  fuel  equipment.  Fuller  En- 
gineering   Co 498* 


Locomotive— (Continued) 

Pumps,   tire,   on  switching  locomotives. . 

Pyrometer    for    superheater 

Pyrometer,  Locomotive  Superheater  C^o. 

Repairs    (see    Repairs). 

Rocker  shaft  boxes.  Fitting,  by  A.  G. 
.Tohnson     

Rod    (see    Rod). 

Sand   box   screen,  by   A.    P.   Jander. — 

Smokebox  blower  fitting.  Automatic, 
Barco    Mfg.     Co 

Specialties,    Standard    

Standardization     

Standardization,  Mr.  McManamy  speaks 
on    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 

Stays.  Proper  methods  of  threading 
radial,  and  tapping  the  holes  (Boiler 
Makers'    convention)     

Staybolt  ends.  Cutting  off  (Boiler 
Makers'    convention)     

Staybolts,    Deflection    of 691, 

Staybolts,  New  designs  of  flexible, 
Flannery    Bolt    Co 

Stoker    (see    Stoker*. 

Superheater    (see    Superheater). 

Tender   tanks   need   stronger   bracing... 

Tender  truck  journals.  Bearing  pres- 
sures   on     ._ 

Tenders,  Advantages  of  large  water  ca- 
pacity   for    

Tenders,  Bracing  (Boiler  Makers'  con- 
vention)       

Throttle  lever  quadrants,  Jig  for  mill- 
ing,  E.    P.   &   S.    W 

Train  pipes.   Location  of.  by  H.   Sneck. 

Tubes     (see     Boiler    tubes). 

Valve  gear,  French  types  of,  by  W.  G. 
Landon     

Valve  gear.   Standard,  Pilliod  Co 

Valve    setter.    The 

Valve  setting  and  its  effect  on  fuel 
consumption,  by  J.  W.  Hardy  (Fuel 
convention )      

Valves,  .Setting,  by  L.  D.  Freeman.... 
Locomotive    Feed    Water    Heater   Co.,   Type 

E    locomot've    feedwater    heater 

Locomotive  Firebox  Co.,  New  type  of  loco- 
motive   firebox    

Locomotive  Lubricator  Co.,  Force  feed  lu- 
bricator      

Locomotive  Superheater  Co.,  Pyrometer  for 

locomotive    service     .    

Locomotive  Superheater  Co.,  Superheater 
for    stationary    boilers 

Locomotives 

0-8-0  switchers,    C.    C.    C.   &   St.    L 

2-8-2  type,    Canadian    Pacific 

2-8-2  type.    P.    &    R.   large 

2-8-2  type    converted    from    2-6-2    type, 

Northern    Pacific    

4-6-2  type,  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard  heavy 
4-6-2  type.  U.  S.  R.  A  standard  light. 
4-8-2  type.  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard  heavy 
4-8-2  type,  U.  S.  R.  .\.  standard  light.. 
2-10-2  type   for  light   track,   Alabama   & 

Vicksburg    

2-10-2  type,    Pennsylvania    Lines 

2-10-2  type.    Rock    Island 

2-10-2  type,  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard  heavy 
2-10-2  tvpe,   U.    S.   R.   A.   standard   light 

C-8-8-C  "Mallet.   Pa.   Lines  West 

2-6-6-2  type.  U.  S.   R.  A.  standard 

2-8-8.0  simple  Mallet,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road     16551, 

2-8-8-2  type.   U.    S.   R.   A.   standard 

Cross-compound     converted     to     simple, 

M.   St   P.  &  S.   S.   M 

Electric,  2S0-ton,   Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Electric,   Design,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  (Sec.  Ill— Mech.) 

Electric  versus  steam,  by  A.  J.  Manson 
Five-coui)led  engine,   Is  the,  a  success? 

Standard,    Allocation    of 

Standard.    Delivery    of 

Standard.  Railroad  Administration's  re- 
port  on 

Superheated  steam.  Carbonization  in 
valve   chambers    and   cvlinders   of,   by 

F.    P.    Roesch    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 

'    Superheater,     Report     on     (Sec.     Ill — 

Mech.)    

London  &  North  Western,  Cast  iron  piston 

rod   packing    

Longitudinal  disturbing  forces  in  locomo- 
tives.  The,   by   Edward   L.   Coster 

Lubricants    and    cutting     oils.     New,     Fiske 

Brothers  Refining  Co 

Lubrication  of  journal  boxes.  The.  by  M.  J. 

O'Connor    

Lubricator   choke   plugs.    Repairing 

Lubricator  filler,  A  cylinder,  G.  W.  Sturmer 
Lubricator     for     driving    boxes      and      hubs. 

Grease,   I.   Scranton 

Lubricator     glasses.      Reclaiming     bull's-eye. 

A.   T.   &   S.   F 

Lubricator,    Piston   rod.   Q   &   C  Co 

Lubricator.  Schlack's  force  feed.  Locomo- 
tive   Lubricator    Co 

Lubricator  throttle  valve.  Tool  for  reseat- 
ing, by  E.  J.  McKernan  (Tool  Foremen's 

convention)     

Lucas,  A.  N..  Headlight  and  marker  lamps. 

Ludlum   Steel  Co.,   Seminole  tool  steel 

Lukens  Steel  Co..  The  largest  plate  mill  in 
the   world    
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442 
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1728* 

2271 
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1734 
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669* 

1731* 
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1723* 

1721* 
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631* 
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231* 
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25* 
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119* 
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1675* 
187* 
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566« 
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577* 
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384 
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GENERAL  INDEX  (Continued) 


Lumber  for  car  construction,  by  Dr.  Her- 
mann   Von   Schrenk 85* 

Lumber,  Give  more  attention  to 1 15S 

Lumber.  Treated,   for  freight  cars 198 

Lyon,  B.  S.,  Bending  stirrup  brake  hang- 
ers in   a  bulldozer 493* 

Lyon     Metallic     Mfg.     Co.,     Pressed     steel 

equipment   for   shops  and  offices 356* 

M 

McAuliffe,  Eugene,  Certain  essentials  of  the 

fuel    problem    (Fuel    convention) 584 

McCabe     Punch   &   Shear   Co.,  J.    J..   Heavy 

punch    and    shear 106* 

McConway  &  Torley  Co.,  Pivoted  type  D 
passenger   coupler    1729 

McConway  &  Torley  Co.,  Trunnion  type 
coupler   and   yoke   connection 1654 

McKenna,  Roy  C,  Practical  information 
concerning   lugh  speed   steel 667 

McKernan,  E.  J.,  Standard  devices  for  lo- 
comotives   (Tool    Foremen's    convention).      613* 

McManamy,  Frank,  Address  of  (Fuel  con- 
vention)           328 

McManamy,    Frank,    Co-operation 190 

McManamy,  Frank,  Efficiency  in  railroad 
shops    727 

McManamy,  Frank,  speaks  on  standardiza- 
tion    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.)     1701 

McNamara,  J.  T.,  Preservation  of  passenger 
car   roofs    (Master    Painters'   convention).      597 

Machine    shop    limits    output 693§ 

Machine    tool    situation    abroad 285$ 

Machine   Tools 

Boring  ind   drilling  machine.  Horizontal. 

Morris    Machine    Tool    Co 350* 

Boring  machine.  Duplex  locomotive  rod, 

Xewton   Machine  Tool   Works,   Inc.  .  .      342* 

Boring     mill,     Mult-Au-Matic,     BuUard 

Machine    Tool    Co 394*,  1690 

Boring    mill.    Horizontal,    Blomquist-Eck 

Machine    Co _. 48* 

Centering     machine,     Newton     Machine 

Tool    Works    620* 

Drill,     A     back     geared     upright     power, 

Buffalo    Forge    Co 677* 

Drill,  A  high  power  multiple  spindle. 
Defiance   Machine   Works 358*,   1690 

Drill,    Detachable    air,    Duntley-Dayton 

Co 681* 

Drill,    Radial,    Silver    Mfg.    Co 682* 

Drill,   10-in.  power  bench,  Buffalo  Forge 

Co 363* 

Drill,      26-in.      adjustable     head     gang, 

Barnes    Drill    Co 365* 

Drill.   28-in.    upright,  Aurora  Tool  Works     354* 

Drill,     Heavy      duty      upright,      Fosdick 

Machine    Tool    Co 617* 

Drill,  Valveless  air,  Keller  Pneumatic 
Tool   Co 353*,    1691 

Drill    presses.     Portable,     Liberty     Tool 

Co 1619* 

Drilling  and  reaming  machines.  Elec- 
trical,   Hisey-Wolf   Machine   Co 348* 

Drilling  machine.   Staybolt.  J.    B.    Hasty     741* 

Drilling  machine.  21-in.  vertical,  Weigel 

Machine    Tool    Co 344* 

Finishing  and  buffing  machines.  Belt 
type,    Blevney   Machine   Co 345*,  1690 

Grinder,      Inserted      tootk      metal      saw, 

Siwonds    Mfg.    Co 1520* 

■Grinder,    Internal,    Heald   Machine   Co., 

362*,  1690 

<5rinder,  Lumsden  oscillating  tool,  Al- 
fred   Herbert.    Ltd 500* 

Crinder,  Motor  driven  double  holder 
drill.  Grand  Rapids  Grinding  Ma- 
chine   Co 391*,   1691 

Grinder,  Motor  driven  profile,  Cleve- 
land   Milling    Machine    Co 357* 

Grinder,      Production      face,      Cleveland 

Machine    Tool    Co 740* 

Grinder,     Sectional     wheel     guide     bar, 

Bridgeport    Safety   Emery    Wheel   Co.      363* 

Grinders,     Combination     motor     driven, 

Bridgeport  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co.     354* 

Grinding     machine.     No.     85     internal, 

Ifeald    Machine    Co 557* 

Grinding      machine.       Rotary      surface, 

Heald    Mackine   Co 1694* 

Jointer,    Portable   bench.    J.    D.    Wallace 

&    Co 678* 

Lathe,    Convertible    heavy    engine     and 

turret.   Cincinnati   Lathe  &   Tool  Co. .      367* 

Lathe,  Four-spindle  automatic  turret, 
P  W.  V.  Automatic  Machine  Corpo- 
ration      :••.•••••.      379* 

Lathe,    Heavv    quick    change,    Cincinnati 

Lathe   &   tool    Co 741* 

Lathe.    Higk    power    turret,    Warner    & 

Swasey   Co 739* 

Lathe.  Motor  head  face.  Oliver  Ma- 
chinery   Co 273 

Lathe.   Multi-Cut  service,  R.  K.  LeBlond 

Machine   Tool    Co 618* 

L.Tthe,    Quick    change    engine,    for    small 

work,    Seneca   Falls   Mfg.    Co.,    Inc..     344* 

Lathe,    20-in.    automatic    turret,    Gisholt 

Machine   Co 368* 

Lathe.  24-in..  with  low  motor  mounting, 

Bradford    Machine    Tool    Co 1694* 

Lathe,  36-in.  motor  driven  geared  head, 

Pittsburgh   Machine  Tool   Co 3SS* 

Lathe.   96  in.    engine,   Wright   Works...     407* 

Lathes,    .Automatic    turret,    in    railroad 

•hops,   by   M.   H.   Williams 303* 


Machine  Tools — (Continued) 

Milling     machine.    A    monster    vertical, 

Becker   Milling  Machine  Co 346* 

Milling  machine.  Heavy  duty  horizontal, 
Newton     Machine     Tool     Works    Co., 

Inc 374* 

Milling  machine.  Heavy  horizontal  con- 
tinuous.   Beaman   &    Smith   Co 352* 

Milling     machine,      Maximiller,      Kemp- 
smith    Manufacturing   Co 161* 

Milling     machine,     Ohio    tilted     rotary, 

Osterlein   Machine   Co 360*,   1690 

Milling     machine     with     special     attach- 
ment, Cleveland   Milling  Machine  Co.      377* 
Planer   and    jointer.    Hand,    Oliver    Ma- 
chinery   Co 678* 

Planer,    Extra    heavy    duty     or     special 

forge,    Cincinnati    Planer   Co 352* 

Planers,      Upright     generating.     Newton 

Machine   Tool   Works,    Inc 50* 

Saw,  A  power  metal,   with  two   speeds, 
W.     Robertson     Machine    &    Foundry 

Co 347* 

Saw.    Gravity    feed    band,    Napier    Saw 

Works.  Inc 677* 

Screw    machines.    Interchangeable    unit, 

Foster   Machine   Co 744* 

Shaper,      20-in.      back      geared      crank, 

Springfield  Machine  Tool  Co 389* 

Shaper,  Constant  speed  motor  drive  for, 

Gould    &    Eberhardt 387*,   1690 

Shapers,    New    motor    drive    for    double 

spindle,   Oliver   Machinery  Co 107* 

Sbapers,     Roller     bearing     countershaft 

for.   Queen  City  Machine  Tool  Co...      162* 
Machinists'    wages    and    working   conditions.      637 
Mahr  Mfg.   Co.,  Oil  fuel  rivet  forge  for  the 

repair   track    384* 

Maintenance,  design  and  operation  of  elec- 
tric   rolling    stock    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 1787* 

Maintenance.  Draft  gear  design  and  (Gen- 
eral   Foremen's   convention) 590 

Maintenance    of    freight    brakes.    Air    Brake 

Association    instructions    for 531 

Maintenance  of  freight  equipment,  by  H.  L. 

Shipman     191 

Maintenance  of  freight  equipment,  by  L.  K. 

Sillcox    657 

Maintenance    of    locomotive    boilers.    Design 

and   (Sec.   Ill— Mech.) 1752 

Maintenance     problem,     Tke     tank    car,     by 

Paul    Bateinan    647* 

Maintenance,    Retrenchment   and 4095 

Malleable  iron.  What  is  modern?    by  H.  A. 

Schwartz    479* 

Manning.   Maxwell  &  Moore,   Inc.,   Hvid  oil 

burning    engine     1728 

Mnnson,  A.  J.,  Steam  versus  electric  loco- 
motives          133* 

Marsh    Refrigerator    Service    Co.,    Creosote 

treatment    of   car   timbers 255" 

Marvin    &     Casler    Co.,     Twin     screw     drill 

chuck    217* 

Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  proceed- 
ings          541* 

Master      Boiler      Makers'      Association     (see 

Boiler  Makers'   .Association). 
Master    Car    &    Locomotive    Painters'    Asso- 
ciation  convention   proceedings 597,   605* 

Master   Car   Builders*  air  brake  defect  card, 

by   James   Elder    (.Air    Brake  convention)  .      426* 
Master   Car  Builders'  interchange  and  load- 
ing  rules.    Changes  in 109 

M.'.ster  Car  Builders'  rules.  Important  re- 
vision of   299 

Master    Car    Builders'    rules.    Discussion    of 

(C.   I.  &  C.   F.  convention) 593.  649 

Mister  Car  Builders'  standard  hose  coupling 
and     packing     ring     gages,     Westinghouse 

.Air   Brake    Co 496* 

Materials,     The     resistance     of.     by    G.    S. 

Chiles  and  R.  G.   Kelley 123*.   181*.  241* 

Mathews.   John   A.,   Modern   high   speed  tool 

steel    (A.    S.  T.   M.) 489 

Mauer,    H.    P.,    Grinders     for     superheater 

unit    joints     214* 

Mechanical    department,    A    unified,    by    W. 

I'.    Appleton    130* 

Mechanical    department,    U.    S.    R.    A.,    Re- 
port of  Mr.   McAdoo  on  the  work  of  the.        69 
Mechanical    stokers    (see    Stokers). 
Mechanics    in      railroad      shops.      Vocational 

education   for    643 

Michael,     L.     P.,     A    special     valve    bushing 

design    488* 

Michigan  Central,  Trucks  for  handling  driv- 
ing   wheel    tires 215* 

Michigan  Machine  Co.,  The  RoUway  pump.     553* 
Milburn    Co.,    Alexander,    Carbide   lamp   and 

welding    torches     392*,   1691 

Miller,  E.  A.,  Blower  pipe  stand  for  round- 
houses          416* 

Milling   machine    (see   Machine   tools). 
.Milner,     B.     B.,     Drawbar     pull-speed-cut-off 
calibration    as   an    adjunct   to   efficient    lo- 
comotive  and  train   operation    (Sec.   Ill — 
Mech.)     1766* 

Milwaukee    Tank    Works,    Oil    storage    and 

prevention   of   waste  of   oil 393* 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Converting  cross-compound  locomotives  to 
simple    70O 

Minneapolis,   St.   Paul  &  S.   S.  M.,  Shaping 

the  ends  of  track  chisels 737* 

Mohun,  John   L.,   Injuries   from   locomotive 

failures    459* 


Moisture  content  of  wood.  Method  of  de- 
termining  the    

Morris  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Horizontal  bor- 
ing  and    drilling   machine 

Motor  anchorage.  Adjustable,  Adjustable 
Anchorage    Co 

Mctor  drive  for  shaper.  Constant  speed, 
Gould    &    Everhardt 387*. 

Motor  drive  for  radial  drill.  Simplified, 
American    Tool    Works    Co 

Motor  drive.  New,  for  double  spindle  shap- 
ers, Oliver  Machinery  Co 

Motors,   Fuse  sizes   for  shop 

Moving  pictures  and  fuel  conservation 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Paint  remover 

Mudring  corners.  Making  tight,  by  Joseph 
Smith     

Murdock.   John   C,    Inadequate   main   boxes, 

410t, 

Murray,  E.  A..  Thermit  vs.  autogenous 
weeding   

N 

Napier  Saw  Works,  Inc.,  Gravity  feed  band 
saw    

National  Car  Equipment  Co.,  Rex  emer- 
gency  knuckle    

National  Railway  Devices  Co.,  Shoemaker 
vertical    automatic    firedoor 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Centering 
^  machine    

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Duplex  lo- 
comotive rod   boring  machine 

New  York.  (Thicago  &  St.  Louis,  Patching 
piston   valve   cylinders 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works  Co.,  Inc., 
Heavy   duty   horizontal   milling  machine.  . 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Upright 
generating    planers    

New    York   Central.    Steel   car   shop 

Nicholson,  J.  M.,  Locomotive  fuel  losses  at 
tertninals    (Fuel   convention) 

Nisbet.  W.  C^.,  Reducing  the  labor  turnover 

Norfolk  &  Western,  An  improved  key  bolt 
for    parallel    rods 

Norfolk  &  Western,  Automatic  self-draining 
globe    valve    

Norfolk  &  Western,  Boiler  check  casing 
with    gasket    joint 

Norfolk  &  Western,  Reclaiming  bushings 
for  9}^ -in.   air   pump   reversing  valves.... 

Norfolk  &  Western,  Reclaiming  lower  head 
of    crossi-compound    air    compressors 

Norfolk  &  Western,  Tool  for  cutting  dry 
pipe   holes   in   tube    sheets 

North,  L.  A.,  Eliminating  eye  injuries 
(General    Foremen's    convention) 

North,  L.  A.,  Maintaining  draft  gears  (Gen- 
eral   Foremen's    convention) 

Nortk.  L.  A.,  Welding  of  locomotive  cyl- 
inders   (General    Foremen's   convention)  . . 

North  Staffordshire,  Cast  iron  piston  rod 
packing    

Northern  Pacific,  Air  brake  devices  at 
Brainerd    shops    

Northern  Pacific,  Box  cars  built  by  the 

Northern  Pacific,  Changing  prairie  type  lo- 
comotives to   Mikado 

Northern  Pacific,  Fuel  saving  methods  on 
the,  by  M.  A.   Daly 

Number  and  compensation  of  railway  em- 
ployees      


O'Connor,  M.  J.,  The  lubrication  of  journal 
boxes    

O'Dea,  D.  J.,  The  safe  movement  of  explo- 
sives     

O'Donnell,  T.  J..  Interchange  of  freight 
equipment     

Oil  conserver  for  bearings.  Industrial  Prod- 
ucts Co 

Oil  cup.   Simplex,  by  J.  H.   Hahn 

Oil  engine,  Hvid,  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore.  Inc 

Oil   handling  apparatus.   S   F.    Bowser  &  Co. 

Oil  house.  Fireproof  terminal,  by  Albert  P. 
Sharp    ...    

Oil  storage  system.  Lubricating.  Wayne  Oil 
Tank   &    Pump   Co..    Inc 

Oil  storage  tanks.  Milwaukee  Tank  Works, 
Inc 

Oil.  Substitute  for  linseed,  by  A.  H.  F. 
Phillips    (Master   Painters'   convention)... 

Oils,  New  Lubricants  and  cutting,  Fiske 
Brothers   Refining   Co 

Oils,  The  field  for  substitute,  by  P.  J. 
Hoffman    (Master  Painters'  convention)  . . 

Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Hand  planer  and 
jointer    

Oliver  Machinery  Co..  Motor  head  face 
lathe     

Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  New  motor  drive  for 
double   spindle   shapers 

Orders,  Car  and   locomotive,  in   1918 

Ordnance   exhibit.    The   army 

Osmer,  T.  E.,  Depth  of  cut  for  wheel  lathe. 

Ostbv  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Oscar  F.,  Davidsonized 
cast    tool    steel 371*, 

Osterlein  Machine  Co..  Ohio  tilted  rotary 
milling  machine  360* 

Otto,  Henry,  Heat  treatment  of  steel  by 
electric  furnaces  (Tool  Foremen's  conven- 
tion)        

Output  (see  also  Production). 
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350» 

357* 

1690 

349* 
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1691 
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IX 


107» 

340* 

60§ 

348* 

82 

63* 


Output,  Essential  factors  in  promoting  shop, 
by  George  W.   Armstrong 493 

Output,   Machine  shop  limits. 6938 

Oxy-acetylene     torch     cutting     out     rivets. 

Record    claimed    for • lot 

Oxy-Acetylere  welding    (see   Welding). 


Packing,    Cast    iron    piston    rod,    London    & 
North   Western   and    North    Staffordshire.      577 

Packing,  Piston  rod,  Q  &  C  Co v  •  •,;/      ^^S* 

Packing    set.    Air    brake    cyhnder,    H.    W. 

Tohns-Manville   Co J^oo* 

Paint   remover,   Mudge  &   Co •■    1/29 

Paint.    Selection   and   purchase   of,   by   S.   E. 

Breese    (Master   Painters'   convention)....      ""°, 

Paint  the   steel  cars •  •  •      628§ 

Paints,  The  advantage  of  using  pure,  by  W. 

Bailey    (Master   Painters'  convention)....      S98 
Painting    cars.    Modern    methods    of    (Mas- 
ter   Painters'    convention) 597 

Painting  railway  equipment,  What  standard^ 
ization  of,  is  necessary?  (Master  Painters' 

convention)     ^     e 

Painting  steel   cars •. 1784§ 

Parasite    reservoir    governor,    Westinghouse 

Air  Brake  Co 

Patches,  Electric  welded,  by  Joseph  Smith.. 

Patriotism  of  Belgian  railway  men 

Payne    &    Co.,    N.    B..    Auxiliary    hoist    for 

traveling  cranes    

Pennington,    M.    £.,    The   standard   refriger- 
ator car •  •  •  • 

Pennsylvania   Lines   West,   2-10-2   type   loco- 
motive     

Pennsylvania   Lines  West,  0-8-8-0  Mallet  lo-  ^ 

,.  comotive    513 

Pennsylvania   Lines   West,    Locomotive   elec- 
tric headlight  wiring 100* 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  250-ton  electric  loco-  ^ 

motive    •    1648 

Pennsylvania     Railroad,     A     turntable     of 

unique   design    329 

Pennsylvania    Railroad,    General    utility    ex- 
press and  baggage  car 1609* 

Pennsylvania    Railroad,    Large    oxy-acetylene 

wold    , 599« 

Pennsylvania     Railroad,     Maximum    tonnage 

hopper  and  gondola  cars 1461* 

Pennsylvania    Railroad,    Simple    Mallet    loco- 

mot've  with   short  maximum  cut-off .  165S§,   1675 
Perishable    freight.    Lining    and    floor    racks 

for  cars  handling 139* 

Philadelphia  &   Reading  large   2-8-2   type  lo- 

rnmotive    175 

Phillips,  A.  H.  F..  Substitute  for  linseed  oil 

(Master    Painters'    convention) 610 

Piecework  being  abolished  in  railway  shops.      1165 

Piecework  question.  The 229§ 

Pilliod  Co.,  Valve  gear  for  standard  locomo- 
tives       1734 

Pipe,  Furnace  for  brazing  copper..... 539* 

Pipe    couplings.    Increased    flexibility    in    en- 
gine and,  tender,  Franklin  Railway  Supply 

Co 1780 

Pipe  threader,  Beaver  small,  Borden  Co....      218* 
Pipe   threader.   Receding,   Greenfield  Tap  & 

Die    Corporation    276* 

Pipes,    Location    of    train,    on    the    front    of 

the  locomotive,  by  IT.  Sneck 236* 

Pittsburgh   Machine  Tool   Co.,   36-in.    motor- 
driven  geared  head  lathe 355 

Planer   (see  Machine  tools). 

Plate  mill.  The  largest  in  the  world,  Lukcns 

Steel   Co 

Plates,    The    gas    welding   of   thin,    by   J.    F. 

Springer    207* 

Pneumatic  drill  design.  Advances  in,  Chicago 

Pneumatic   Tool   Co 1721 

Powdered  fuel   (see   Pulverized   fuel). 

Power    plants.    Modernizing    stationary 228§ 

Prescott,   Charles   F..   Inadequate  main  boxes. 

174t*,  512t 
Press,    Special    hydraulic,    for   railway    shop 

use.  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co 376* 

Price  of  British   locomotives.  The 643 

Prices    for    lalior    and    material.    Report    on 

(Sec.   Ill— Mech.) 1S85 

Production    (see  also   Output). 

Production    methods,   C.    P.    R.    shop,   by   E 

T.   Spidy    

Production  on  bolt  lathes.   Increasing,  C.   C 

C.   &  St.   L 

Pullar,  J.  A.,  Eccentric  with  floating  liner.. 
Pullmari  Car  Works.   An  instructive  classifi- 
cation of  accidents 310* 

Pulverized  coal    burning  locomotive  exhibit.    1782 
Pulverized  coal  for  furnace  heating  in  smith 
shop,  by  H.   E.  Gamble   (Blacksmiths'  con- 
vention)           546 

Pulverized   fuel    (Fuel   convention) 523 

Pulverized     fuel    equipment,    A    locomotive, 

Fuller   Engineering   Company 498* 

Pulverized     fuel.     Report     on     (Sec     III — 

Mech.)     1795 

Pump.  The  Rollway.  Michigan  Machine  Co..      553* 

Pumps  on  switch  engines.  Fire 332* 

Punch    and    shear    for    the    steel    car    shop, 

Beatty  Machine  &  Mfg.   Co 396*.   1691 

Punch    and     shear.    Heavy,    J.    J.     McCabe 

Punch  &  Shear  Co 106* 

Punch,    Multinle,    for    car    underframes,    by 

George  P.  Thomas 385* 

Punch,   Portable  quick-acting  hand,  Paul  W 

Koch  &  Co 347* 


49* 
268* 


320* 

210* 
516* 


Punching  and  shearing  machine,  Combina- 
tion,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son •  •  •     /4^ 

P.  W.  V.  Automatic  Machine  Corporation, 
Four-spindle  automatic  screw  machine....     379 

Pyle,  L.  R.,  Address  of,   (Fuel  convention) .      327 

Pyrometer  for  locomotive  service.  Locomo- 
tive  Superheater  Co •  • i"C' 

Pyrometers  and  their  uses.  Types  ot.  by 
Richard  P.  Brown  (Steel  Treaters  con- 
vention) ,^". 

Pyrometers   for  superheater  locomotives i/ot>8 


Q   &   C   Co.,   Piston   rod   packing   and   lubri- 


cator 


555* 


Queen  City  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Roller  bear- 

'  ing   countershaft    •      162 

Quest,     W.     O.,     What     standardization     of 

painting   railway    equipment   is   necessary? 

(Master    Painters'   convention) ...•      605 

Quigley    Furnace     Specialties    Co.,    A    high 

heat  resisting   brick 1781 


Railroa^I  Administratioa 

Car  repairs,  freight.  Material  standards 

for    33 

Circulars  affect  car  repairs,   How 2868 

Costs   of    train   and   locomotive    service, 

339.   428,   581 

Employees,  Number  and  compensation  of  339 

Inspection  and   Test   Section   draft  geai-  ^ 

test   demonstrations    228!,  249 

Locomotive  fuel   performance 428 

Orders  of  regional  directors.  .34,  80,  128, 

179,  246,  339,  429.  472,  526,  581,  644,  710 

Prices  of  cars  and  locomotives.  Unit...  179 

Railway   crisis.    The 3§ 

Report  of  Mr.   McAdoo  on  the  work  of 

the  mechanical  department 69 

Standard  cars  (see  Cars). 
Standard  cars.   Tables  showing  contract 
cost,  character  and  allocation  to  vari- 
ous railroads 724 

Standard   car  and  locomotive   specialties  137 

Standard  equipment.  Allocation  of 338 

Standard  equipment  deliveries 1494 

Standard   freight   car   orders   practically 

completed     724 

Standard  passenger  car  equipment.  .....  81 

Standard  locomotives   (see  Locomotives). 

Standard    locomotives.    Report   on 2§ 

Vocational  education  for  mechanics  and 

apprentices   in    railroad    shops 643 

Wage  agreement.   Shop  employees' 637 

Wage  increase  refused.  Shopmen's 517 

Wages    increases.     Supervising    foremen 

receive 1  § 

Wage  order.  Interpretation  of 79 

Wages:    Shopmen   to   take   strike   vote..  470 

Railroads,  All   sorts  of  plans  for  the 61  § 

Railway  crisis.  The 3§ 

Railway    Storage    Battery    Car    Co.,    Storage 

battery  cars    1726 

Railway    Storage    Battery    Car    Co.,    Storage 

battery  cars  for  use  in  Yucatan 247* 

Railway  war  forces  abroad.  Our 19* 

Readjustment,  The  trying  times  during 115§ 

Reamer,  Expansion,  Davis  Boring  Tool  Co..      557* 
Reamer   for   reseating  joints   in   superheater 
damper    cylinders,    by    E.    J.     McKernan 

(Tool    Foremen's    convention) 616* 

Reclaiming    air    brake    hose 492* 

Reclaiming      bull's-eye       lubricator       glasses, 

A.  T.  &  S.  F 92* 

Reclaiming  scrap  in  the  railroad  shop,  by 
Walter  Constance  (Blacksmiths'  conven- 
tion)           546 

Reclamation    practices.    Investigate 407$ 

Recommendations,   Some   neglected _.     5671 

Record  for  air  brake  material,  A  conveni- 
ent, by  J.   A.  Jesson 646* 

Record     for    passenger    cars.    Shopping,    C. 

M.  &  St.  V 145* 

Red  Cross,  Otis  H.  Cutler  and  the 1467* 

Repairs,    car.    Increase    facilities    for 1623$ 

Repair  standards.  Freight  car 147 

Repairs,   Why  car,   are  behind 1725 

Repairs,    locomotive,    British    army,    by    H. 

L.  Cole    548* 

Repairs,   locomotive.   Cost  of 4$ 

Repair,   Locomotive,   shop  output,  by  Henry 

Gardner     335* 

Repair,  Locomotive,  shop  output  schedule,  by 

H.    L.    Burrhus    .      414 

Repair  shops,  locomotive.  Jigs  and  special 
devices  in,  by  J.  C.  Bevelle  (Tool  Fore- 
men's  convention)    613 

Repairs,   locomotive.  The  welder  in 4088 

Repairs   on    heavy   locomotives.   Machinery.  .      2845 

Repairing  lubricator  choke   plugs 484* 

Report  of  I.  C.  C.  Bureau  of  Safety,  Annual       89 
Report    of   the    I.    C.    C.    locomotive    inspec- 
tion  bureau.    Annual 135* 

Report  of  Mr.   McAdoo  on  the  work  of  the 

U.  S.  R   A.  mechanical  department 69 

Reports,  Discussing  the   16238 

Reports.  Ston  reading  at  conventions 16955 

Research  and  the  fuel  problem.  Co-operative, 
by  Capt.  O.  S.  Beyer,  Jr.  (Fuel  conven- 
tion)         443 

Research,   Labor  and  scientific 408$ 

Resistance  of  materials.  The,  by  G.  S.  Chiles 
and  R.  G.  Kelley 123*,  181*.  241* 


Retrenchment    and    maintenance 409| 

Retterer.    R.    W..    C.   C.    C.   &    St    L.    0-8-0 

switchers     411* 

Rice  Mfg.  Co.,  A  pneumatic  rivet  cutter....     273* 

Ripken  automatic  drifting  valve  for  loco- 
motives         645* 

Rivet  cutter,  A  pneumatic.  Rice  Mfg.  Co...      273* 

Rivet  cutter.  Red  Devil  pneumatic.  Duntley- 

Dayton    Co 1618* 

Rivet  head  catcher,  Cincinnati,  Rivet  Cut- 
ting Gun  Co 1476* 

Rivet  heater,  Berwick,  Oectric,  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co 1779 

Rivet  heating  furnace.  Liberty  Tool  Co 1619* 

Robertson     Machine    &     Foundry    Co.,     W., 

Power  metal  saw  with  two  speeds 347* 

Rocker  shaft  boxes.  Fitting,  by  A.  G.  John- 
son         102* 

Rod,  Back  end  main.  Pa.  Lines  West  2-10-2 
locomotive    64* 

Rod    packing    and    lubricator,    Piston,    Q    & 

C   (;o 555* 

Rod    packing.    Cast    iron    piston.    London    & 

North  Western  and  North  Staffordshire..     577* 

Rods,  An  improved  key  bolt  for  parallel,  by 

J.   H.   Hahn    149* 

Rods.  Improved  key  block  for  main,  by 
J.  H.  Hahn 600* 

Roesch,  F.  P.,  Carbonization  in  valve  cham- 
bers and  cylinders  of  superheated  steam 
locomotives  (Sec.  Ill — Mech.) 1762 

Roesch,  F.  P.,  Reducing  exhaust  nozzles  to 
overcome  front  end  air  leaks  (Fuel  con- 
vention)           430 

Rogers  Co.,  H.  A.,  MoncneflF's  reflex  gage 
glass 1782 

Rogers  Journal  Packing  Co.,  Improvement 
in  journal  packing 1522 

Roof    for    repairs.    Flexible    car,    Hutchins 

Car  Roofing  Co 1622* 

Roof.  Murphy  Solid  steel  plate  car.  Standard 
Railway  Equipment  Co 1 781 

Roofs,  Durability  of  steel  ends  and  steel.  .. .      478* 

Roofs,  Preservation  of  passenger  car,  by 
J.  J  McNamara  (Master  Painters'  con- 
vention)           597 

Roosevelt,    Hon.    Franklin    D.,    Address    of 

(Sec.   Ill— Mech.)    1682 

Roundhouse  design.  Modern  tendencies  in, 
by  Exum  M.  Haas 521 

Roundhouses.  Blower  pipe  stand  for,  by 
E.A.Miller 416* 

Rules,  I.  C.  C.  revises  locomotive  inspection     235 

Rules,  Important  revision  of  M.  C.  B 299 

Rules  of  interchange.  Discussion  of  (C.  I. 
&  C.  F.  convention) 593,     649 

Rules  of  interchange.   Reinstating  the 629$ 

Rules  of  interchange,  Revision  of  passenger 
car    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 1590 

Russell.  J.  W.,  Spring  making  and  repair- 
ing (Blacksmiths'  convention) 543 

Russia,  Railroad  mechanical  conventions  in, 
by  A.  Lipetz  (Sec.  Ill— Mech.) 1768 

Russian  built  locomotives,  Crosshead  pin  on, 

by   Lieut.   James  Grant 416* 

Russian  railways.  Equipment  conditions  on..      622t 
Ryerson    &    Son,    Joseph     T..    Combination 

punching  and  shearing  machine 742* 

Ryerson  &  Son.  Joseph  T..  Universal  elliptic 

spring   forming  machine 366* 


Safeguards  in   railroad  shops,   by  Frank  A. 

Stanley      93* 

Safety  appliances.  Handling  equipment  with 

defective,   by  M.   J.   Lacourt 718 

Safety  appliances.  Report  of  standing  com- 
mittee on    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 1627 

Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  Sand 
on   axle   generator  belts 1522 

Safety   Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,   Spring 

gear  drive   for  electric   axle  generators...    1692* 

Safety^  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  Styles 
in    lighting    fixtures 1 520 

Safety   chains.    Eliminate  brake   beam 172$ 

Safety:  Eliminating  eye  injuries,  by  L.  A. 
North    (General    Foremen's    convention)  .  .      603 

Safety  first,  by  B.  F.  Harris  (General 
Foremen's    convention)     601 

Safety  first  in  shop  and  enginehouse  serv- 
ice, by  W.  T.  (jale  (General  Foremen's 
convention)     602 

Safety  non-slip  shoe  for  ladders,  by  A.  G. 
Johnson     540* 

Safety  precautions  for  handling  oxy-acety- 
lene apparatus,  by  E.  Wanamaker 160 

Sand  blasting.  Best  quality  and  size  of 
sand  for,  by  J.  W.  Gibbons  (Master 
Painters'   convention)    609* 

Sand  box  screen,  A  locomotive,  by  A.  P. 
Jander     525* 

Sand  on  axle  generator  belts,  Safety  Car 
Heating  &   Lighting  Co 1522 

Savage  Co..  Inc.,  W.  J..  New  departure 
in  sheet  metal  cutting 1782 

Saw,    Bench,    for   woodworking   shops,   J.    D. 

Wallace  &  Co 217* 

Saw,   Metal    (see  Machine  tools). 

Schaefer    Equipment    Co.,    Detachable    drop 

forged  brake  rod  jaw 1622* 

Schane,  C  W.,  Air  jack  for  lifting  wheels..      493* 

Scholarships,    Report   on    (Sec.  Ill — Mech.).    1502 

Schroeder      Headlight      &      Generator      Co., 

Electric   headlight   and  generator 1732* 

Schwartz,  H.  A.,  What  is  mddem  malleable 
iron?    479» 
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Scranton,  I.,  Grease  lubrication  of  locomo- 
tive driving  wheel  hubs. 

Screw  machine   (See  Machine  tools). 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  Setting  locomotive 
valves 

Seat,  Scarritt  simplex  coach,  Southern  Rail- 
way Supfily  &  Equipment  Co 

Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wm.,  Balanced  lever 
starting  valve   for   non-liftinR  injectors... 

Sellers  &   Co,   Inc.,   Wm..   Drifting  valve.. 

Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wm..  Non-liftipg  in- 
jector   irdicator    218*.    276, 

Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Quick  change 
engine    lathe    for    small    work 

Sharp,  Albert  P.,  Fireproof  terminal  oil 
house 

Shearing  machines  (see  Punching  and 
shearing  machines). 

Sheehan,  J.  J.,  Cutting  dry  pipe  holes  in 
tube  sheets   

Sheet  metal  workers'  wages  and  working 
conditions  

Shipman,  H.  L..  Maintenance  of  freight 
equipment    

Shop  and  oflfire  equipment.  Pressed  steel, 
Lyon   Metallic   Mig.   Co 

Shop  craft  strike.  The 

Shop   crafts.   The   issue   before   the.. 

Shop  devices  at  Transcoma,  Interesting,  by 
S.  Lewis  

Shop  efficiency.   Wage   systems  and 

Shop  employees'  wage  agreement 637, 

Shop  employees'  wage  increases  refused.... 

Shop  equipment   number,   Whv   this? 

Shop.  Flue,  E.  J.  &  E.,  has  efficient 

Shop  labor  situation  in   1918 

Shop  management:  How  Joe  Harris  saved 
kis    j  ob    

Shop  management:  When  the  sewing  circle 
failed  to  make  good,  by  Harvey  De  Witt 
Wolcomb     

Shop  management:  Who  are  the  real  "live 
wires."  story  by  A.  J.  Ten  Cate 

Shop,  New  York  Central  steel  car 

Skop  output.  Essential  factors  in  promoting, 
by  George  W.  Armstrong 

Shop  output  schedule.  A  locomotive  repair, 
by  H.    L.    Burrhus 

Shop  output.  Locomotive  repair,  Henry 
(jardner 

Shop  practice  at  Transcona.  by  S.  Lewis... 

Shop  production  methods,  C.  P.  R.,  by  E. 
T.  Spidy   

Shop  record  and  management  conditions. 
Unified    ; 

Shop  scheduling:  The  piecework  question... 

Sh.ops,  Efficiency  in  railroad,  by  Frank 
McManamy     

Shops.  The  new  B.  &  O.  Glen  wood 

Shops,  West  Burlington,  C.  B.  &  Q 

Shop  Kinks 

Acetylene  generator.   Southern  Pacific. 
Attachment    for    bending    stirrup    brake 

hangers  in  a  bulldozer,   C.    B.   &  Q. . 
Chuck  for  increasing  production  on  bolt 

lathes,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L 

Clamp    for     boring    mills,    A    tire,    by 

H.    L.    Lingo 

Clamp.    Straightening    and    flanging,    by 

J.    V.    Henry 

Crane  for  front  end  work,  A  light 

Cranes,   Enginchouse   

Cutters   for  boiler  and  superheater  flue 

holes.  E.  P.  iSt  S.  W 

Device  for  drilling  driving  wheel  hubs, 

C.  P.  &  Q 

Device    for    fitting    rocker    shaft    boxes, 

D.  &   L   R 

Device     for     sharpening    track    chisels, 

M.  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M 

Devices     for     air     brakes    at     Brainerd 

shops.  Northern  Pacific 

Devices  for  lifting  tires 

Dies  and  plungers  for  making  castellated 

nuts.   Canadian    Government   Railways 
Dies     for     forming    bolster    diaphragms, 

Canadian    National    Railways 

Dies    for    forming    brake    hanger    eyes, 

Canadian   National   Railways 

Dies  for  forming  hinge  butts,  Canadian 

National    Railways     

Dies  for  forming  hub  liners  on  the  bull- 
dozer, E.  P.  &  S.  W 

Dies    for    making    claw    bars.    Canadian 

(jovernment    Railways 

Dies,   Forging  machine,   for  superheater 

element  tubes,  E.  P.  &  S.  W 

Dies.  Washer  punching,  Canadian  Pacific 
Fitting    for    the    injector    repair    bench, 

A  convenient  

Fitting  used   to   reclaim   lower   head   of 

cross-compound    air    compressors,    N. 

&  W 

Furnace  for   brazing  copper   pipe 

Grinders    for    superheater    unit    joints, 

Cuba    Railroad    

Guard    for   hose    reels 

Guards,    safe,   in    railroad   shops.    South- 
ern Pacific 

Indicator     on     tail     stocks     for     turning 

taper  bolts.  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  I 

Jack    for  lifting  wheels.   Air,   by   C.   W. 

Schane     

Jig    for   drilling   holes   in    coupler   pins, 

Canadian   National   Railways 
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579* 
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191 

356* 

457S 
511S 
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5678 
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517 
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261* 
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211 

153 

311* 
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493 

414 

335* 
661* 

320* 

263 
2291 

727 

288* 
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738* 

493* 

210* 

547* 

216* 
326* 
205* 

725* 

259* 

102* 

in* 

96» 
319* 

ISO* 

661* 

661* 

661* 

736* 

ISO* 

726* 
612* 

214* 

206* 
539* 

214* 
738* 

93* 

210* 

493* 

662* 


Shop  Kinka^CCaatinued) 

Jig    for    making    hexagonal    nuts,    Can- 
adian  Government    Railways ISO* 

Jig  for  milling  throttle  lever  quadrants, 

E.  P.  &  S.  W 725* 

Jigs    for    reclaiming    locomotive    guide 

bars,   E.   P    &  S.   W 275* 

Machines  for  reclaiming  bull's-eye  lubri- 
cator glasses,  A.  T.  &  S.  F 92* 

Reamer    for    reseating   joints    in    super- 
heater   damper    cylinders.     A.     T.     & 
S.   F.   (Tool  Foremen's  convention)..     616* 
Screen,    A    locomotive   sand   box,   A.   T. 

&  S.  F 525* 

Skoe   for  ladders,    Safety   non-slip,    Du- 

luth  &  Iron  Range 540* 

Stand,  blower  pipe,  for  roundhouses,  by 

E.   A.   Miller    416* 

Stand    for    air    pumps.    A    convenient, 

E.  J.   &  E 

Tamp.     Pneumatic,    for    Thermit    weld 

molds     260* 

Tool  for  cutting  dry  pipe  holes  in  tube 

sheets,  N.  &  W 737* 

Tool  for  removing  and  reapplying 
dowels    in    reversing    valve    bushings, 

by  J .  A.  Jesson 487* 

Tool  for  reseating  lubricator  throttle 
valve.  A.  T.  &  S.  F  (Tool  Foremen's 

convention)    616* 

Tool  for  reseating  non-lifting  injector 
throttle   valve.    A.    T.    &    S.    F    (Tool 

Foremen's  convention) 614* 

Tool  for  reseating  throttle  ram  seat  for 
Chicago  lifting  injector,  .X.  T.  &  S.  F. 

(Tool  Foremen's  convention) 616* 

Tools  for  reclaiming  bushings  for  9Vi- 
in.    air    pump    reversing    valves,    N. 

\-    W 209* 

Tools  for  repairing  air  brake  parts,  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  (Tool  Foremen's  conven- 
tion)          614* 

Tools  for  reseating  blowoff  cock,  A.  T. 

&  S.   F.    (Tool  Foremen's  convention)     615* 
Tools    for    reseating    boiler    checks,    A. 
T.   &   S.   F.    (Tool  Foremen's  conven- 
tion)          614* 

Truck    for    emergency    car    repairs,    A 

supply,  C.  M.  &  St.  P 252* 

Trucks  for  handling  driving  wheel  tires, 

Michigan    Central    215* 

Side    bearing,    Drexcl    multiple    roller,    Chi- 
cago Railway  Equipment  Co 1522* 

Sillcox,  L.  K.,  Maintenance  of  freight  equip- 
ment          657 

Silver  Mfg.   Co..   Radial  drill 682" 

Simonds    Mfg.    Co.,    Inserted     tooth     metal 

saw   grinder    1520* 

Smith,   Joseph.    Electric    welded    patches....     340* 
Smith,     Joseph,     Making     mudring     corners 

tight     154* 

Smith's   Inventions,    Inc.,   A   kerosene   torch 

for  preheating   365* 

Smoke  prevention,  Fuel  economy  and   (Sec. 

Ill— Mech.)      1739* 

Smokebox    blower    fitting.    Automatic,    Barco 

Mfg.  Co 1778* 

Smooth-On     Mfg.     Co.,    Handy    kinks    with 

iron  cement    447* 

Sneck.    H..    Location    of   train    pipes   on    the 

front   of  the    locomotive 236* 

Snow  fighting  equipment   (Sec.   Ill — Mech.)   1708 

Soldiers,    Employment   of   returning 608 

Soot  cleaner  swivel  head.  An  air  tight,  Vul- 
can  Soct   Cleaner  Co 378* 

Soot,   Remove,   by   burning  salt,   U.   S.   Fuel 

Administration     69 

Southern    Pacific,   Acetylene   generator,   Sac- 
ramento   shops    738* 

Southern     Pacific,     Safeguards     in     railroad 

shops      93* 

Southern  Railway  Supply  &  Equipment  Co., 

Scarritt    Simplex    Coach    seat 1471* 

Southern    valve    gear.    Setting,    by    L.    D. 

Freeman 669* 

Southern  Wheel  Co..  Reinforced  flanges  for 

freight    car    wheels 1522 

Specifications    and    tests    for    materials    (M. 

C.    B.)    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 1594* 

Specifications    and    tests    for    materials    (M. 

M.)   Report  on   (Sec.   Ill— Mech.) 1747* 

Specifications    for   plates    for    forge    welding 

in  tank  car  construction   (.A.   S.  T.   M.)..      477 
Spidy.    E.    T.,    C.    P.    R    shop    production 

methods     320* 

Spring    forming  machine.   Universal   elliptic, 

Joseph  T.   Ryerson  &  Son 366* 

Spring     making     and     repairing,     by     J.     W. 

Rus.sell    (Blacksmiths'    convention) 543 

Springer.     J.     F.,     The     casehardening     of 

steel    675,     731* 

Springer,    J.    F.,    The    gas    welding   of   thin 

plates    207*.  268* 

Springfield   Machine   Tool   Co.,   20   in.   back 

geared    crank    shaper    389* 

Stake   pockets.   Collapsible,   Damascus   Brake 

Beam  Co 1654 

Standard     Car    Truck    Co..    Barber    70-ton 

truck    1780* 

Standard  equipment,  U.  S.  R.  A.   (see  Cars 

and  Locomotives). 
Standard    Railway    Equipment    Co..    Murphy 

Solidsteel   olate   roof 1781 

Standards    and    recommended    practice     (M. 

C.   B.)   Report  on  (Sec.  Ill— Mech.) 1503* 

Standards       and       recommended       practice 

(M.  M.)    (Sec.    Ill— .Mech.) 1705 


463 


605 


1691 

1730 
478 


Standards,  Keep  up,  on  new  work 172| 

Standards,    The    subtlety   of,   by    Millard    F. 

Cox    62t 

Standardization,  Locomotive    16961 

Standardization,      Mr.      McManamy      speaks 

on    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 1701 

Standardization   in    England,   Equipment....       61 1 

Standardization  in  France  and   Belgium. 

Standardization  of  painting  railway  equip- 
ment     is      necessary.      What?        (Master 

Painters'   convention)    

Standardization   of  Tools,   by   E.   J.    McKer- 

nan   (Tool  Foremen's  convention) 614* 

Standardization,  Progress  and   707 

Stanley,    Frank    A.,    Safeguards   in    railroad 

shojis    93* 

Statistics   of   exports 1491| 

Stays,  Proper  methods  of  threading  radial, 
and    tapping    the    holes    (Boiler    Makers' 

convention)     442 

Staybolt    ends.    Cutting  off    (Boiler   Makers' 

convention)     442 

Staybolts,    Deflection   of 691| 

Staybolts,     Deflection     of,     by     George     L. 

Fowler     ,701* 

Staybolts,  New  designs  of  flexible.  Flannery^ 

Bolt    Co 1728* 

Steam   heat  end  valve.   Packless.  Gold  Car 

Heating  &  Lighting  Co 1733* 

Steam    pipes.    Insulating    train,    by    W.    N. 

Allman    711 

Steel,  Casehardening  of,  by  J.  F.  Springer. 67S,  731* 
Steel,   Cast   tool,    Davidson   Tool   Mfg.   Co., 

37r 

Steel  cutters.  High  speed,  Chrobaltic  Tool 
Co 

Steel  ends  and  steel  roofs.  Durability  of... 

Steel,  Heat  treatment  of,  by  electric  fur- 
naces, by  Henry  Otto  (Tool  Foremen's 
convention)    615 

Steel,    Modern    high   speed 456| 

Steel.  Modern  high  speed  tool,  by  John 
A.  Mathews  (A.  S  T.  M.) 489 

Steel,  Practical  information  concerning 
high  speed,  by  Roy  C.  McKenna  (Steel 
Treaters'  convention)    667 

Steel.   Seminole  tool,  Liidlam  Steel  Co 274* 

Steel  Treaters'  Society  convention  proceed- 
ings         663* 

Stellite 2l6t 

Stephenson    valve    gepr,    Setting,    by    L.    D. 

Freeman    669* 

Sterilizer,  A  portable  steam,  West  Disin- 
fecting Co 1519* 

Stoek.   H.    H..    Storage   of  coal   by  railroads 

during    1918     435 

Stoker,  Mechanical,  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker 
Co 103» 

Stoker,   The   ultimate  locomotive 456 

Stoker-fired    locomotives.    Economics    of....    17355 

Stokers  on  modern  locomotives.  The  ad- 
vantages ot  (Traveling  Engineers'  con- 
vention)       572 

Stokers,  Report  on  mechanical  (Sec.  Ill — 
Mech.)     1705 

Stoking  of  locomotives.  Mechanical,  by 
W.  S.  Bartholomew   465* 

Stone  Franklin  Co.,  Car  lighting  equip- 
ment       1732* 

Storage  of  coal  by  railroads  during  1918, 
by   H.   H.    Stoek   (Fuel  convention) 435 

Stores    department.    Injustice   to 56S| 

Story  writing  contest,  announcements.  .  .6278,  691| 

Story:  How  Toe  Harris  saved  his  job,  bv 
A.  J.  Ten  (Jate '.      211 

Story:  When  the  sewing  circle  failed  to 
make  good,   by   Harvey   DeWitt  Wolcomb 

Story:  Who  are  the  real  "live  wires?"  by 
A.  J.  Ten  Cate 

Strainer,  Air  pump 

Strauss  &  Buegeleisen,  Goggles  for  shop  and 

locomotive  men   388* 

Strike,    The  shop  craft 457| 

Sturmer,   G  W.,  A  cylinder  lubricator  filler     446* 

Suggestions  for  the  Mechanical  Section. 
Constructive 1736| 

Sullivan     Machinery     Co.,     Air     compressor 

with    plate   type  valves..... 381* 

Sullivan    Machinery    Co.,    Utility    steam    or 

compressed  air  hammer 372*,  445* 

Superheated  steam  locomotives.  Carboniza- 
tion in  valve  chambers  and  cylinders  of, 
by  F.  P.  Roesch   (Sec.  Ill— Mech.) 1762 

Superheater  damper  cylinders.  Reamer  for 
reseating,  by  E.  J.  McKernan  (Tool 
Foremen's  convention)    616* 

Superheater  element  tubes.  Forging  ma- 
chine dies  for  manufacturing,  E.  P.  & 
S.   W 726* 

Superheater  for  stationary  boilers.  Locomo- 
tive  Superheater   Co 554* 

Superheater  locomotives.  Pyrometers  for. . .    17361 

Superheater  locomotives.  Report  on  (Sec. 
Ill— Mech.) 1759 

Superheater    unit    joints.    Grinders    for,    by 

H.  P.  Mauer 214* 

Supervision:  The  piecework  question 229| 

Supervisor's  responsibilities  to  the  store  de- 
partment. The  air  brake,  by  W.  H.  Clegg 
(Air  Brake  convention) 428 

Supply    companies.    Government's    debts    to 

railway    1492 J 

Supply    Manufacturers'    Association    exhibit. 

The   Railway    1479* 

Supply   Manufacturers'  Association,  Railway  1455* 

Supply  men,  Mr.  Tyler's  tribute  to  the....    16951 

Syphons  for  locomotive   fireboxes.   Thermic.        59| 
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Tamp,  Pneumatic,  for  Thermit  weld  molds.      260* 

Tapping    attachment.    Automatic,    Wahlstrora 

fool   Co 383* 

Tatum,  J.  J.,  Car  inspection  and  maintenance     201 

Teamwork    of    enginemen    and    firemen,    by 
M.   A.    Daly    (Fuel  convention) 422 

Tell-tale   holes.   Application   and   drilling   of, 

(Boiler    Makers     convention) 334 

Ten  Cate,  A.  J.,  How  Joe  Harris  saved  his 
job    211 

Ten    Cate,    A.   J.,    Who   are   the   real    "live 

wires?"    311* 

Tender   tanks   need   stronger   bracing 227% 

Tender  truck  journals,  Bearing  pressures  on     628§ 

Tenders,  Advantages  of  large  water  capacity 

for    457S 

Tenders,        Bracing        locomotive        (Boiler 

Makers'   convention) 441* 

Test  department.  Economy  and  the 6275 

Testers,   Air  gages  and,   Ashton    X'alve   Co..    1470* 

Tests,    Ecjuipnient    for   terminal    brake 1783§ 

Tests  for  materials.  Specifications  and 
(Sec.    Ill— Mcch.)    1594.1747 

Thermit  welding   (see  Welding) 

Thomas     Spacing     Machine     Co.,     Multiple 

punch    for   car   underframes 385* 

Tidswell,  W.  F.,  Car  wheels  and  their  de- 
fects          719« 

Tinware,  Spot  welding  railroad,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral          151» 

Tire    lifting    devices 319* 

Tires,    Trucks    for    handling    driving    wheel, 

Michigan    Central     215* 

Tollerton,  W.  J.,  Address  of  (Sec.  Ill— 
Mech.)    1699 

Tollerton,  W.  J.,  Chairman,  (Sec.  Ill — 
Mech.).    A.    R.    A 1738 

Tonnage  and  fuel  consumption.  Equated,  by 
R.    N.    Begien    (Fuel   convention) 464 

Tonnage,  Adjusting,  for  average  speed  of  12 
miles  an  hour  (Traveling  Engineers'  con- 
vention)          570 

Tonnage  rating.  Report  on  train  resistance 
and    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.)... 1793 

Tool  equipment.  Small,  William  Brewster 
Co 1780 

Tool  for  expanding  and  flaring  boiler  tubes, 

J.    Facssler    Mfg.    Co... 389* 

Tool  Foremen's  Association  convention  pro- 
ceedings     613*,    725* 

Tool   holder,   Forged-Cutter,  J.   H.   Williams 

&  Co 680* 

Tool  holder.  New  design  of  set  screw,  J.   H. 

Williams  &  Co 375* 

Tool   section.  New 284| 

Tool  steel   (see  Steel) 

Tool  femnering  furnace.  Electric,  Westing- 
house   Electric  &   Mfg.  Co 300* 

Tools,  shop  made  (see  Shop  kinks). 

Tools,     Standardization     of,    by     E.    J.     Mc- 

Kernan    (Tool    Foremen's   convention)....      614* 

Torch   for  preheating,  A   kerosene.   Smith's 

Inventions,     Inc 365* 

Torch,   Portable   heating,   Liberty   Tool   C^'o..    1619* 

Torches,  Rego  welding  and  cutting,  Bastian- 
Blessing   Co 556 

Torches,   Welding,  Alexander   Milburn   Co..    1691 

Track  curvature  in  car  design,  by  Albert  H. 

Lake,   Jr 257* 

Tractor,   Liberty    Steel   Products   Co 1722* 

Tractors,  Electric,  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Co.   1521* 

Train  lighting  (see  Lighting). 

Train  line  connectors   (see  Connectors). 

Train  pipes.  Location  of.  on  the  front  of  the 

locomotive,    by    H.    Sneck 236* 

Train  resistance  and  tonnage  rating.  Report 
on    (Sec.    Ill— Mech) 1793 

Training   for    car   department    men 1656§ 

Transformer     for     lead     burning.     Portable, 

General  Electric  Co 380* 

Transveyor,  New  type  of.  Cowan  Truck  Co.       51* 

Traveling  engineers.  The 5101 

Travelinp  Engineers'   .Association  convention 

proceedings   77,  569* 

Truck,    Barber    70-ton.    Standard   Car   Truck 

Co 1780* 

Truck  for  car  jacks.  Union  Connector  Co..  .  1692* 
Truck  for  cars  of  70  tons  capacity,   Betten- 

dorf  Co 1469* 

Truck   for  emergency  repairs,  A   supply,  by 

A.  J.   Kipp 252* 

Truck,    Four-wheel    drive   auto,    Fotir-Wheel 

Drive    .\uto    Co 1734* 

Truck,    industrial,    A    new    type    of.    Cowan 

Truck    Co 51* 

Truck    side  bearing.   Drexel   multiple  roller, 

Chicago  Railway   Equipment  Co 1522* 

Truck  side  frames.  Safe  limits  for  welding, 

by    W.    W.    Warner Il8t* 

Trucks.  Electric.  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Co..  1521* 
Trucks.  Report  on  car  (Sec.  Ill — Mech.)..  1644* 
Tructractor.    Clark,    Liberty    Steel    Products 

Co 1722* 

Tubes   (see  Boiler  tubes). 

Tuco     Products     Corporation,     North     Pole 

sanitary    drinking    fountain 1781 

Tuco  Products  Corporation,  Trap  door  plate.  1724* 
Turntable  of  unique  design.  A,  Pennsylvania 

Railroad    329* 

Tyler,  W.  T.,  Address  of  (Sec.  Ill— Mech.) 

1659,  1713      . 
Tynan,  J.  B.,  Welding  locomotive  cylinders.     540* 


u 

Union  Connector  Co.,  A  truck  for  car  jacks.   1692* 
Union    Connector    Co.,   Automatic   train   line 

connector    1 727* 

Union  connection.  Special  metal.  Vapor  Car 

Heating  Co.,  Inc 1620* 

Union  Metal  Products  Co.,  National  car  door- 1782 
Union  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Refrigerator 

car   specialties    1472* 

Unit     Railway     Car     Co.,     An     oil-burning, 

steam-propelled    Unit    railway    car 1473* 

United  Hammer  Co.,  Power  hammer  guard.      681* 
United  Railways  of  Yucatan,  Storage  battery 

cars    : 247* 

U.    S.    Convertible    Car    Co.,    A    convertible 

stock  car    679* 

U.    S.    Light   &    Heat   Corporation,    Portable 

and   stationary   electric   arc 1476* 

Universal    Packing    &    Service    Co.,    Spring 

journal   box   packing 1621* 

Unland,    H.    L.,   Electric   arc   welding   appa- 
ratus           483 


Vacuum  brakes   586 

Valve,  Automatic  self-draining  globe,  by  J. 

H.  Hahn   488* 

Valve   bushing   design,  A   special,   by    L.   P. 

Michael    488* 

Valve,  Collapsible  equalizing  piston  for  H-6 

automatic.   Westinghouse  Air   Brake  Co...      680* 

Valve,     Combination     pressure     and     vapor. 

Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co 1620* 

Valve   cylinders.   Patching  piston,   N.    Y.    C. 

&    St.    1 674* 

Valve     for     non-lifting     injectors.     Balanced 

lever,  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc 1802* 

V^alve  gear  for  standard  locomotives,  Pilliod 
Co 1734 

Valve    gear    on    French    locomotives.    Types 

of,  by  W.  G.  Landon 523* 

Valve  on  tank  cars,  The  bottom  outlet,  by 
A.    W.   Gibbs   (Sec.   Ill— Mech.) 1663 

Valve,  No.  4  brake  pipe  vent,  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co 745* 

V:ilve.  Packless  steam  heat  end.  Gold  Car 
Heating   &   Lighting   Co 1 733* 

Valve     setter.     The 509§ 

Valve  setter.  What  about  the? 629§ 

Valve  setting  and  its  effect  on  fuel  con- 
sumption, by  J.  W.  Hardy  (Fuel  conven- 
tion)       515* 

Valve  snap  rings  and  piston  surfaces.  I'se 
of  bronze  for.  and  bull  rings  in  large 
cylinders,  by  C.  E.  Fuller  (Sec.  Ill — 
\Iech.)    1791* 

Valves  Setting,  locomotive,  by  L.  D.  Free- 
man          669* 

Valves,     Shipping     caps     for     Westinghouse 

type    of   triple.  Westinchouse  -Air  Br.Tke  Co.      558* 

Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Co.,  High  speed  steel 
countersinks    396* 

Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc.,  Special  metal 
_  union   connection    1620* 

Victory  Loan,  Railroad  employees'  subscrip- 
tions to   328t 

Vincent.  H.  S.,  locomotive  feedwater  heat- 
ing            44* 

Von  Schrenk,  Dr.  Hermann,  Lumber  for  car 

construction    85* 

V^ulcan  Soot  Cleaner  Co.,  An  air  tight 
soot  cleaner  swivel  head 378* 

w 

Wage   agreement.   Shop  employees' 637,   692S 

Wage  case.  Shop  craft 244 

Wage   increase  refused.  Shopmen's 517 

Wage   increases.   Dissatisfaction  with 117| 

Wage  increases.  Supervising  foremen  receive  l| 

Wage  order.  Interpretation  of 32,  79,  126 

Wage   payment.    Fundamentals   of 297* 

Wage  systems  and  shop  efficiency S67| 

Wriges    of   railway    shop   employees 116S 

\V;'c-es.    Jppanese    laborers' 709t 

Wages:      A    bright    spot    in    the    industrial 

world      , 509§ 

Wages:     Shopmen  to  take  strike  vote 470 

Wages:    The   issue   before   the   shop  crafts..  5115 

Wages:      The  shop  craft  strike 4578 

Wahlstrom  Tool  Co.,  Automatic  tapping  at- 
tachment      383* 

Wallace  &  Co.,  J.  D.,  Bench  saw  for  wood- 
working   shops 217* 

Wallace  &  Co..  J.  D..  Portable  bench  jointer  678* 
Wallace  Supplies  Mfg.  Co.,  A  powerful  hand 

operated    bar    cutter 359* 

Walschacrt    valve    gear.    Setting    by    L.     D. 

Freem.an    669* 

Wanamaker,  E.,  Illumination  of  the  rail- 
way  car    587 

Wanamaker,  E..  Safety  precautions  for  han- 
dling     oxy-acetylene      apparatus,      by      E. 

Wanamaker    1 60 

War:    Our   '.lilway   forces   abroad 19* 

Warner,    W.    W.,    Safe    limits    for    welding 

truck    side    frames 118t* 

Warner   &    Swasey    Co.,    High    power   turret 

lathe     739* 

Waste  plug.  Should  the  front,  be  retained..  692| 
Water    capacity.    Advantages    of    large,    for 

tenders    457S 

Watters.  R.  J..  Holding  standing  freight 
trains    and    cars    on    grades    (Air    Brake 

convention)    426 


Page  numbers  under   l.OCO  refer  to  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer;  those  over   1.000  refer  to  the  Daily  Ra 

non-illustrated  article  or  note;    t  commtinicatioii. 


Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,   Inc.,   Stor- 
age  svstems   for   lubricating   oils 373* 

Wear,  Limit  of,  for  steel  wheels 437* 

Weigel    Machine    Tool    Co.,    21-in.    vertical 

drilling  machine    344* 

Weighing     devices.     Automatic     coal     (Sec. 

Ill— Mech.)     1708 

Weld.   Large  oxv-acetylene.  in  Pennsylvania 

shops,   by   J.    F.    Chandler 599* 

Weld  molds.   Pneumatic   tamp   for   Thermit.      260* 

Welds,    Efficiency    of    oxy-acetylene 18t 

Welded  firebox  seams.  Failures  of 691| 

Welded   patches.    Electric,   by   Joseph   Smith.      340* 

Welder   in    locomotive    repairs,    The 408| 

Welders.   An   instruction  school   for  electric, 

Lincoln    Electric    Co 215* 

Welders.     Portable    and     stationarv     electric 

arc.   U.   S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation    1476* 

Welding,  Acetylene  (Boiler  Makers'  conven- 

,tJon)     442 

Welding  and  cutting  torches,  Rego,  Bastian- 

Blessing     Co 556 

Welding   apparatus.    Electric   arc,    by    H.    L. 

Unland    483 

Welding    apparatus.    Portable    oxy-acetylene.     598t 
Wehiinc:    apparatus.    Safety    precautions    for 

handling  oxy-acetylene,  by  E.  Wanamaker     16C 
Welding  .\utogenous  at  Albuquerque,  by  H. 

Louis    Hahn    , 271* 

Weldintr.    autogenous.'  Fundamentals    in....        59f 
Welding.  .Xutoperous.  of  cylinders  and  other 

parts,  by  J.  T.  Leach   ((jeneral  Foremen's 

convention)      604 

Welding.  .Autogenous,  at  .Mbuqwerque,  bv  H. 

Loui*   Hahn    485*.     612 

Welding    equipment.    Zeus    alternating    cur- 
rent.   Gibb    Instrument    Co 376* 

Welding.    Gas,    of    thin    plates,    by     J.      F. 

Sprinsrcr     207*.     268* 

Welding.   Gas,    spring  bands.   Atlantic   Coast 

Line     444* 

Welding.     Hydrogen    gas    for    cutting    and. 

Carbo-Hydropen    Co.    of   America 683* 

Welding  in  tank  car  construction.   Specifica- 
tions  for  plates  for  forge    (A.   S.   T.    M.)      477 

Welding,  Limitations  of 565f 

Welding     locomotive    cylinders,     by    J.     B. 

Tynan     540* 

Welding   of   locomotive   cylinders,   by   L.    A. 

North    (General    Foremen's   convention)  .  .      603 
Welding     outfit.     The     Plastic-Arc,     Wilson 

Welder  &  Metals  Co 61 7* 

Welding.    Pedestal    cap    relined    by    A.    W. 

Conway   662* 

Welding    piston    valve   cylinders,    N.    Y.    C. 

&     St.     L 674* 

Welding     problems,     Oxv-acetylene.    by    W. 

L.    Bean    97* 

Welding   sets.    General    Electric   Co 16S3* 

Weldinc     Spot,     railroad     tinware.     Illinois 

Central     151  • 

Welding.     Thermit    vs.     autogenous,     by    W. 

L.    Bean 630t 

Welding.    Thermit    vs.     .Autogenous,    by    E. 

A.    Murray    410t* 

Welding     torch,      Water-cooled,    for     heavy 

work.    Admiral    Welding    Machine    Co....      383* 
Welding  torches.  "Cut-weld"  and  equal  pres- 
sure.   .Alexander   Milburn    Co 392* 

Welding    truck     side     frames,     bolsters     and 

nrch    bprs    (See.    Ill — Mech.) 1599* 

Weldine  truck   side   frarres.   Safe  limits   for, 

by    W.    W.    Warner 1 1 8t* 

West      Disinfecting      Co.,      Portable      steam 

sterilizer         1519* 

Westinghouse    .Air    Brake    Co..    Collapsible 

equalizing  piston   for  H-6  automatic  brake 

v^alve     680* 

Westinghouse    Air     Brake     Co..     M.     C.     B. 

standard       hosi?      coupling      and      packing 

ring    gages     496* 

Westinghouse    Air    Brake   Co..    No.    4    brake 

ripe     vent     valve 745* 

Westinghouse    .Air    Brake   Co..    Parasite    rcs- 

er\'oir    governor    107* 

Westinghouse   Air  Brake  Co..   Shipping  caps 

for   Westinghouse   type   of   triple    valves.  .      558* 
Westinghouse    Electric    &    Mfg.    Co..    Elec- 
tric   tool    tempering    furnace 300* 

Wheel    arrangement    and    boiler    proportions     1721 

Wheel   committee's   report.   The 15758 

Wheel     hubs.     Device    for    drilling    driving, 

C.    B.    &   Q _      259* 

Wheels    and    their    defects.    Car.    by    W.    F 

Tidswell      719» 

Wheels,    Condemning    limits    for    steel 4081 

Wheels,  Limit  of  wear   for  steel 437* 

Whcls.    Reinforced   flanges   for   freight   car, 

Sorthrrn    Wheel    Co 1522 

Wheels.    Report   on   car    (Sec.   Ill — Mech.).  1590* 

Wheelinr  &•  Lake  Erie,  Welding  locomotive 

cylinders      540* 

Whitinc     Foundry    Si     Equipment     Co..     An 

efficient    coal    handling    apparatus 390* 

Whiting   Foundrv   &   Equipment   Co..   Ouick- 

arting  device   for  unwheeling  coachcs.392*.  1691 
Williams   &•   Co..    T.   H..   New   design   of  set 

screw    tool    holder 375* 

Williams.    M.    H..    .Automatic    turret    lathes 

in     railro-id     shops 303* 

Williams.     M.     H.,     Machining     locomotive 

driving    boxes    155* 

Williams  &  Co..   Forged-Cutter  tool  holder.     680* 

ilway  Age.    *  Illustrated  article ;    |  editorial ;  t  ihort. 
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Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co..  The  Plastic- 
Arc    weldirg    outfit 617* 

Window    that    will    not    drop.    Car,    O.    M. 

Edwards    Co 1S19* 

Wine    Railway    .Appliance    Co.,    Drop    door 

mechanism      1469* 

Wolcomb,  Harvey  DeWitt,  When  the  Sew- 
ing  Circle    Failed   to    Make    Good 153 


Wcmble,  J.   VV'.,   Draft  gears  (General  Fore- 
men's   convention;     590 

Women    employees   reduced.   Number  of....      471 

Women     railway     employees 149 

Wood,    Method  ot  determining  the  moisture 

content     of     717 

Worthihgton      Pump     &     Machinery     Corp., 


An  open  type  locomotive  feedwater  heater, 

495*.  SSS 
Wright  Works,  A  96-in.  engine  lathe '  497* 


Yates,  L.  L..  Modern  refrigerator  equipment     481 
Y.    M.    C.    A.    extension,    Railroad 227| 


APPOINTMENTS  OF  RAILWAY  OFFICERS 


Federal   Administration   Appointments 

Bramkttt,     S.    A 54 

Chambers,    C      E 54 

Clifford,    E.    A 54 

Duffy,    A.    F Ill 

Freeman,    C.    M 54 

Gaines,    F.    F Ill 

Marquise,    F.    W 54 

Turner,    J.    C Ill 

General 

Anderson,    H.    P 222,  449 

Barnum,    M.    K 222 

Bell.     N 110 

Boari'.man,    F.     W 686 

Bodemer,    C.     T 222 

Budwell.    Hugh     561 

Burnett,    R.    W 222 

Carothers.    J.    B 504 

Carver,    J.    L 165 

Chamberlain,    S.    A 399 

Chidley,    Joseph    449 

Christie,     VV.     P 623 

Connal.    W.    F 279 

Corbett.    A.    B 686,  749 

Dimond,    S.    D 561 

Dougherty,    H.    P 504 

Duer,   J     V,    B 749 

Dy.son,    C.    H 110 

Eager.    Albert    H 165 

English,    H.    A 166 

Evans,   C.    1 499,  504 

Gardner.    Htnrv    749» 

Gemlo.     William     110* 

Greburn,    A.    1 110 

Hall.     E       B 222 

Hannah,    William    D 623 

Haselton,    G.    H...- 749 

Hoke,     Harry     A 749 

Holdredge,     C.     H 749 

Hungerford,    Samuel    J 53* 

Tennings,    J.    S 749 

kadcrly,    W.    F 110 

Kiesel.  Jr..  W.   F 165*.  749 

Kendall.     A.     H 623 

Kuhn.     B.     F 561 

Langham.    E 53 

Lester,     C.     E 399.  750 

Lipscomb.     R.     W 623 

Lowe,    T.    J 165 

MacBain,    D.    R 449,  504* 

McArthur,     F.     A 750 

Maddocks,    W.    H 222 

Mapinn.    J.     T 623 

Malthaner,    W 686* 

McQuillen.    J.    E 279 

Murray.     George     E 53 

Koves,    Herman    F 449.  561* 

Oplingcr,    L    VV 399 

Pearsall.    D.    M 750 

Peasley     B.    T 749* 

Pratt.     E.     VV 222* 

Ouickel,    R.    D 53 

Kader,    James    H 54 

R.inicy.     E.     E 110 

Rink.    Georee    W 166* 

Robinsc.n,     VV.     L 54 

Srhickerlanz.     S.     A 7.';0 

Sechrist,    T      0 222 


Seidel,    G.    W 54 

Smith.    E.    W 750 

Sutton,     T.    A 165 

Tawse,     R 750 

Viele,     S.     M 750 

Vogt.    A.    S 166* 

VVeitzel.    H 166 

VVoiman,    H.    L 399 

Young.    C.    D 54 

Master  Mechanics  and  Road  Foremen  of  Engines 

Allen,     C.     E 399 

Barnes,    F.    D 504 

Barr.    W.    C 166 

Beck.    W.    K 166 

Berrv.    G.     H 222 

Bourne.    G.    T 750 

Bunch.    C.    L 165,  222* 

Byers.    Lon    750 

(an lev,    Tames    166 

Cooper.     F.     E 687* 

Crandall.    F.    M 561 

Crew.    A.     L 750 

Cutler.    T.    J 399 

Devlin,    A.    J 750 

Egbers,    G.    F 750 

Fisher,    C.    A 54 

Fletcher,     L.     E SOS 

Gslloway.     G.     R ■.  54 

Garber,    O.    A 110 

Gleejon,     M.     A 54 

Goodwin.     T.     0 686 

Hunter,     VV.     E 222 

Johnston.    VV.     D 686.  750* 

Kellv.     F.     S 449 

Kilgore.     VV.     B Ill 

Lafond.    Frank    505 

Ledger,     L.     H 750 

Lillis,     G.     M 750 

Line,     K.     E 166 

Lostrom.    Erik    W 54 

Love.     J.     C 750 

Mathews,    C.    W 222 

McCowan.    Andrew    166* 

Menner.     VVm.     H 750 

Meston,     A.     M 687 

Miller,     F.     P 750 

Moore.    H.    L 687 

O'Neill.    P.    T Ill 

Ormrbv,     W.     J 279 

Perkinson,    T.    F 54 

Pierce,     Zill     S4 

Reid,     H.     G 166 

Reynolds,     C.     C 750 

Robinson.     W.     L 449 

Roblin.    L.    G 166 

Ryan.    T     T SOS 

Smith.    M.    F 750 

Trotter.    C.    E 750 

Tschour.    L    A 54 

Weaks.     Charles     W 54 

Wilcox.    G.    R 400 

Worth,    C.    A 750 

Car  Department 

Devine.    M.    C SOS 

Ditmore,    George    W Ill* 


Freeman,    R.    B 54 

Griffin,    H.    G 750 

Lenzner,    Samuel    751 

McWood,     J 449 

Moore.    Richard   W 222 

Nelson.    C.    J 623 

Quinn.     M.     H 54 

Sasse.    C.     A 279 

Smart,    G.     E S4 

Waddy,     G.     M 54 

Wink,    L.    R 623 

Wynier,    C.    J 7S1 

Shop   and  Engine  House 

Brekenfeld,    J.     C 687 

Davis,    John    J 687 

Maxfield,    H.    H 400,  561* 

Mulliu.     T.    J 751 

Scudder.    Charles    J 449 

Shearer.    L.    B 623 

Skelton,     J SOS 

Tynan.    J.     B 54 

Purchasing  and  Storekeepinff 

Alexander,    G.    W Ill 

Anderson,     J.     E 40O 

Bland.    J.     V 751 

Blowney.    W.    W 687 

Booth.    G.     V 687 

Bower.     VV.     C 449 

Cox.  A.   E 166,  223* 

Curtis.    Dwight    C 449 

Diehi,    W.    J Ill 

East,    J.     D 561 

Edgell,     T.     S 505 

Fechtig.    F.    H 7Sl 

Garza,     Horacio     V 449 

Greer.     G.     H 561 

Hamilton.     F.     A 623 

Harris,    R.    C 54 

Harrold.    C.    C 751 

Hopkins,    T.    C 623 

Hughes,    C.     Z 400 

iackson,     R.     R SOS 

^innear.    C.    W S4 

Laughlin.    J.    A 623 

Manchester.    W.    D 166 

Mc(}uilkin,    IL     P 505 

Miller.     W.    A 623 

Mitchell.     J.     M 751 

Nash.    C.     L Ill 

Nichols.    J.    H Ill 

Outerbridge.    F.    E 751 

Pollard,    W.    N 7S1 

Porter,    C.    B 687 

Rothgerv.    C.     H 54 

Shay.     P.    H SOS 

Smith.   J.    H 751 

Snyder,     George     W 223* 

Stephens.     Henrv     623 

Strong.    J.    M 751 

Thomas.    Gordon    SOS 

Velasco,    T.    M 223 

Wal'c<-r,     R.     E SOS 

Workman.    E.    .\ m 

Yeamans,   Charles   W Ill* 
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Barnum.    M.    K 687* 

Chamberlain,     Eugene     687* 

Duffey.    George    J 561 

Heintzelman.    T.    W 54 

Hilberry,     Harry     H 561 


Lawless,    Edward     400 

Leach.     Joshua     A SOS 

McCarthy,    Matthew    J SOS* 

Otto,     Oscar     SOS 


Ferine,    David    M 279 

Salley,     Edward    623 

Watkins,    W.    H 561 

Watts,    Amos    H 279 


SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


Air    Reduction    Co.,   Inc 112,  168 

Allied   Steel  Castings  Co 450 

Allison.    Major    VVm.    L 55* 

American    Arch    Co 55*.  169 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co 562*.  688 

American    Blower   Co 280 

American  Brake  Co 688 

American    Brake    Shoe   &   Foundry   Co., 

400*,   452*.  624 

American  Chain   Co 507* 

American    International    Steel    Corp....  225 

American   Locomotive   Co 624,  689 

American   Railway  Equipment  Co 402 

•Indicates  photograph. 


.American    Rolling   Mill   Co 112 

American   Steam  Conveyor  Corporation, 

282,  401,  450,  507 
American    Steel    Foundries,     167,    449, 

451,  506 

Amsden,  Lieut.  S.  C 223 

Anderson,   G.    E 689 

Andrews,    Col.    Robert 281* 

Andrews.    S.    B 624 

Armstrong    Brothers    Tool    Co 689 

Austin  Co 225 

Automatic    Straight  Air   Brake   Co 112 

Bailey  Meter  Co 280,  451 


Baker.    Lieut.-Col.    M.    G 225 

Baldwin    Locomotive    Works..  11 2.    401. 

405*.    506,  624 

Barco    Mfg.    Co 507 

Barrett.    C.    D 402* 

Basse,   Wm.   H 280 

Baxter,     Ernest     112 

Bay  City  Foundry  &  Machine  Co 451 

Bayless,  H.  C 625 

Becker  Milling  Machine  Co 449 

Bell   Locomotive   Works,    Inc 450 

Bender,    George   W 624* 

Bender,   John    L 751 


^ 
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Benning,   Clyde   P 223 

Besuden,    Edwin     224 

Betson   Plastic   Fire   Brick   Co 450 

Belts   Machine   Co 224 

Blaw-Knox  Co 506 

Body,   L.   F 112 

Borden   Co 449 

Borden,    E.    R 403* 

Borrowdale,    J.    M 280 

Bowen    Motors    Railway    Corp 688 

Bowser  Co.,  Ltd.,  S.  F 451 

Braid,     A.     F 224 

Bridgeford   Machine   Tool    Works 224 

Brown   Hoisting   Machinery   Co 56 

Brown.    R.    II.,   Jr 688 

Buckwell.    E.    G 624 

Bucyrus     Co 624 

Buda    Co 402,  450 

Buffalo    Forge    Co 451 

Burden    Iron    Co 112 

Burnett.    R.   \V 56» 

Butler    Drawbar   Attachment   Co 168 

Butler,    \V.    \V 167,  225* 

Cady,   P.    C 169 

Camden   Forge   Co 506 

Canadian  Car  &   Foundry   Co 167,  225* 

Canadian   Locomotive   Co 223,  751 

Canby.    J.    L 562 

Canfield,    John     B 224* 

Carborundrum    Co 280*,   404*,     624 

CaracristK  V.   Z 454* 

Carroll    Foundry    &    Machine    Co 223 

Carruthers,    T.    G 451 

Carty,    W.    M 450 

Central     Steel     Co 451 

Chesapeake    Iron    Works 688 

Chicago    Pneumatic   Tool   Co... 56.    168, 

223,  281,  451,   507,    562,  688 

Chicago   Railway  Equipment  Co....  167,  562 

Chicago    Varnish    Co 224 

Chollman,    E.    L 689* 

Clark     Equipment     Co 402 

Clark,     F.     H 402* 

Clark    Tructractor    Co 688* 

Clarke,   H.   W 56 

Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Co 55,  449 

Coburn.     R.     C. 403* 

Colklesser,    W.    R 167 

Colorado    Brake    Shoe    &    Foundry    Co.  405* 
Consolidated    Railway    Electric    Lighting 

&     Equipment     Co 56 

Consolidated    Steel    Corp 113 

Conwell,    W.    L 401* 

Cooke,    George    T 55* 

Cooley,    Roswell    P 55 

Cooper.     George    A 624 

Corby   Supply   Co 167 

Cotter  Supply  Co.,  G.  F 224 

Cox.    Millard    F 167 

Crane    Co 751 

Cromie.     W.     J 402 

Cross,    C.    W 689 

Crucible    Steel    Co.;.. 688 

Cullinan,     T.     S... 400 

Curtain    Supply    Co 169,    401*.  688 

Cutting,    E.    M 624* 

Dahl,    J.    1 506 

Dalton.    William    P 56 

Davidson,    H,    M 449 

Dayton    Mfg.    Co 450 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co 223 

•    De   Brun.   F.    H 401* 

Dell.    Fred   C.   J 58 

Denney,    William    G 167 

Detroit    Lubricator    Co 624 

Detroit    Seamless    Steel   Tubes   Co 564 

Detroit    Star    Grinding    Wheel    Co 690 

Dickerman,    W.    C 563* 

Dickinson,  F.  T 405* 

Dixon    Crucible    Co.,    Joseph 401 

Dodd  &  Co..  T.  L 507,  562 

Dolan.    J.     C 405* 

Duckworth,     H 753* 

Duff   Mfg.    Co 563,  751 

Dunbar,    H.    W 753 

Duntley,   Capt.   C.   A 281 

Duntlcy-Dayton    Co 167*.    402.  449 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  E.  I.  282 

Duquesne   Steel   Foundry   Co 224 

EhlinK,    T.    N 402 

Echols,    F.    G 449 

Edison   Storage  Battery  Co.... 55,  450*. 

506,  624*.  625* 

Edwards.    J.    1 223 

Egolf,    Fred    M 167 

Electro-Dynamic     Co 113 

Electrolytic  Oxy-Hydrogen  Laboratories, 

Inc 625 

Elliott.     L.     H 562 

Elson,    H.    J 282 

Fairbanks.    Morse    &    Co 113 

Fairmont  Gas  Engine  &  Railway  Motor 

Car    Co 506 

Falls   Rivet   Co 562 

Farmer,  C.  C 168* 

Farris.    J.    A 223 

Fastf eed   Drill    &   Tool    Corp 625 

Firth-Sterling   Steel   Co 279,  449 

Florandin,    Charles    H 282 

Foley.   F.    J 280,  400* 

Fowler,    G.    L 401 

Foyle,    John    W 223 

Fralich,    John    S.    Y 169* 

•Indicates   photograph. 


Franklin    Railway    Supply   Co 56*,  112* 

Fulton,    D.    B 624 

Fulton,    S.    T 225 

Gadch,    Nelson    B 223 

Gadsden   Car   Works 167 

Galena    Signal   Oil   Co 400 

Gallagher.   J.    D 400* 

Galvin,    John    E 56 

Gardner.  K.   C 112,  752* 

Garland,    W.    L 450* 

General    Asbestos    &    Rubber    Co 280 

General     Electric     Co 56 

General  Tool  &   Supply  Co 449 

Gibbons,    A.    G 752 

Gilbert.    H.    H 168,  752* 

Gilbert     &     Sons     Brass     Foundry,     A, 

223,     752 

Gillies,    W.    R 449 

Glidden    Co 112,    167,  689 

Globe    Seamless    Steel   Tubes   Co 688 

Goodrich    Rubber    Co.,    B.    F 562*,  689* 

Graver    Tank    Works.    William 168 

Greenfield   Tap   &    Die   Corporation....  449 

Gregg    Co.,    Ltd 506 

Grip    Xut   Co 55,  113* 

Gustin-Bacon  Mfg.   Co 223,   402,  688 

Hague,  C,   E 223 

Haigh,    J.    J 223 

Hall,    Col.     E.    J 450 

Hammond.    Robert    S 506 

Hare.     K.     R 507* 

Harris.     H.     H 752 

Hartman.   F.   B 562 

Haskell,   Frank  W 280* 

Hayes.     R.     F 401* 

Hayward,    W.    W 168 

Hearons.    James    S 688 

Heller,    A.    A.... 112 

Heyer,    George    K 225 

Hiles.    Lieut.-Col.    E.    K 506 

Hillman.    Edward    D 112 

Hitchcock,    E,    A 451 

Hodgins,   George   S 168* 

Holden,     F.     J 690 

Holland.     C.     J 55 

Holt,    T.    W 401,  688 

Home  Oil   Refining  Co 406 

Hoover,    George   W 401 

Horton.   W.    D 751 

Humphrey,  A.  L 225,  281* 

Hunt-Spiller    Mfg.    Corp 562 

Hutchins  Car   Roofing  Co 624 

Hutchison.     C.     E 689 

Hyatt    Roller    Bearing    Co 56,  752 

Independent     Pneumatic    Tool     Co..  56, 

167,  506,  624 

IneersollRand    Co 688 

International    Oxygen    Co 112,  451 

International    Railway    Supply    Co.  .169,  751 

International    Steel   Tube    Co 753 

Interstate    Car    Co 167 

Interstate   Iron  &  Steel  Co 279,   506,  563 

Isbester,  George  C 507* 

Jackman.    Edwin    T 449 

Tackson.    H.   A 225 

Jenkins,     T.     W 112 

Johns-ManviUe   Co.,   H.   W 624 

Johnson,    A.    B 405* 

Johnson,  C.   W 224 

Joliet    Railway    Supply    Co 56* 

Jones,   George  W 449 

Jordan,   John    B 751 

Joor,    Samuel    F 450 

Kansas  City    Bolt   &  Nut   Co 112 

Keane,    M.    J 753 

Keller   Pneumatic   Tool    Co 507,  752 

Kelly.    John     625* 

Kennedy.     L.    J 56 

Kevoke  Railway  Equipment  Co 449 

Kopf,    John     .751 

Krantz     Mfg.     Co 56 

Kuhns.    John    C 112 

Labont.    R.    P 167.  449 

Lament.   R.    P 167,  449 

Lament.  W.   C.    L 113 

Lamoreux.    D.    P 280* 

Lane.    William    T 112* 

Lebarre,  Roland  S 563 

Leitzell.    Frank    0 506 

Lewis,    Arthur    S 506 

Liberty   Car  Wheel   Co 506 

Liberty    Steel    Products    Co 168,  280 

Lima   Locomotive   Works 752 

Lincoln.     W.     C 112 

Locomotive  Stoker  Co 224*,  402* 

Locomotive    Superheater   Co 169 

Ludlow.    Alden    R 112 

Lynch,  Georise  J 562 

Lyon    Mttaliic    Mfg.    Co 688 

MacLean.   Malcolm   L 224 

McCabe.    J.    W 451 

McConnell,   John    506 

McCormack.    T.    S 450 

McGinniss,     F.     V 452* 

Mclntyre.  F.  W 449 

McKay,   Col.   D.    1 404* 

McKedy.    H.    V 689 

McMyler     Interstate     Co 450 

Mahaffey,    J.    K 55 


Maher,   E.    E 450 

Mahoney,   John   T 450 

Mathews,   Fred    168 

Metal  &  Thermit  Corp 224 

Metallic    Gasket    Co 453 

Middleton.    P.    Harvey 225 

Millar.    W.    E 449 

Miller.    Gen.    Charles 406* 

Mitchell.     J.     H 689 

Mitchell,    Paul    624 

Monroe,  James  M 562 

Moore,    A.    C 688 

Mudge  &  Co 223.  224.  401*.  403*.  624 

Mueller,    A.     M 279* 

Muhlfeld,    J.    E 453* 

Muttart,     I^     A 688 

Nathan     Mfg.     Co 400 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co '.'.     507 

National  Railway  Appliance  Co. 58.   112. 

New   York  Air   Brake  Co '  562 

Niles  &  Co..   F.  H 625 

Niles-Benient-Pond  Co 449 

North   American   Car  Co !.'!!.*..      449 

Norton,   A.    O 506* 

^•""ton  Co  • ^g;  562;  753. 

Nugent.    Wilham    A 506 

Ohio   Locomotive  Crane  Co 449 

Okadee   Co * 

O'Leary,    Jr.,    Capt.    Thomas!!!!!!!*.!! 

Oliver   Machinery   Co 

Onondaga   Steel   Co.,    Inc .' ' '  225 

Ostby  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Oscar  F ',...' 

Pacific   Car  &   Foundry  Co 

Page    Steel   &   Wire   Co !!" 

Passmore,   H.    E 

Patterson-Sargent  Co 

Paxton-Mitchell  Co 

Pearce,   W.   G 

Peterson,    C.    H 

Phenix,  o.  A !!!!!!!!!!!! 

Pierce   Oil    Corporation ! 

Pintsch,    Richard    ! ! ! ! ! 

Pittsburgh    Crane   &    Equipment   Co! !! ! 

Pittsburgh     Steel     Co 

Pittsburgh    Testing    Laboratory 

Pollr.k   Steel   Co 224     451 

Post,    Capt.    George   A.,   Jr ! ' 

Powdered    Coal    Engineering    &    Eqiiip^ 

ment   Co 

Pratt   &   Lambert,    Inc..!!!!!!!!! 

Pratt   &  Leichworth   Co..  Ltd 

Preikschat,    A.    W 

Pressed   Steel   Car  Co. . .  .112! 'i67,"  562. 

1-ullman    Co 112 

Pulverized   Fuel   Equipment   Corp.'.*. .     ' 
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449 
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280* 

168 

752* 

167* 
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8&  C  Packing  &   Lubricator  Co 508 
uigley    Furnace    Specialties    Co.,    Inc., 

167,    168,     752 

Railway  &   Industrial    Engineers,   Inc.. 

Railway    Motor    Car    Co. . . 

Railway  Steel-Spring  Co. 225,  280,"  *4ob'*! 

Ralson     Steel    Car    Co 

Rayner,    G.    R 

Redhead.   J.    H 

Kegan,    J.    H !!!!! 

Reid,     Elliot     

Repiogie.  c.  N !!!!!!!!!! 

Replogle,  J.    Leonard 563 

Reynolds,    Randolph    S 

Rice,    Nathaniel    M 

Rice    Tool    Co !! 

Richie.    George    H 

Rickert-Shafer    Co 

Riddell,    Charles     

Robertson    Co.,    H.    H !!!!!!!!! 

Robinson,   Joseph    

Rock    Island    Brake    Shoe '  &  '  Foundry 

Roeiofs!  e!  h  .*.'.'.'.*.'.'."  !!!!!!!!!*! 

Rogers.    John    D '.*.'. 624' 

Rohman,   H.    D ' 

Rosenf eld,   S.   D 

Ross,  h.  w !!!!!!!!!!  — 

Rowe,    L.    A !!!! 

Ryan  Car  Co .! . . 

Ryerson,    Donald    M .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Ryerson  &  Son,  Joseph  T.S5,  279*,  280 

450,  451*. 

Safety    Car    Heating    &    Lighting    Co., 

c  ^  58,  281*,  401*. 

Sargent    Co 

Sargent,    F.    V 

Sawyer,   E.    T !!!!!!!! 

Schatzmann,  Paul  H ! ! ! ' ! 

Schneider,   Lieut.  J.   P !! 

cfineider,     Louis    J 

Schramm,     C.     M !!!!!!!! 

Schroeder  Headlight  &   Generator 'Co ! ! 

Schultz,  Sr.,  D.  C 

Schumacher,   L.    E !!.*** 

Schurch.   John   F ! ! 

Scott,  G.  E !!!;; 

Scully-Jones    &    Co ! 

Sharp,  w.  E !!!; 

Sherwin-Williams     Co 

Shields.    George    ' ' 

Sholes,    Major   C.    E !!!!!!!! 

Simons,    George    ! !  ! ! ! 
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SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES  (Continued) 


Sinclair,    Dr.    Angus 57* 

Sinram.  F.  VV 751 

S    K    F    Industries    281 

Slimp,   T.   E 223,  506 

Slutz,   F.   0 562* 

Smith,    Bertram     55,  508 

Smith,    H.    H 4S3» 

Southern    Railway    Car   Co 401 

Southern    Wheel    Co 688 

Stamets.    W.    K 404 

Standard    Brake    Shoe  &    Foundry   Co..  450 

Standard   Car   Truck   Co 167 

.Standard    Coupler    Co 112 

Standard    Railway    Equipment   Co 279 

Standard    Steel    VVorks    Co 625 

Standard  Tank  Car  Co 451,  752 

Stanton,    W.    Terrv    168 

Stark   Rollinu'Mill   Co 453 

Stevenson,   F.   S 563* 

Stone-Franklin    Co 403* 

Sullivan  Machinery  Co 564 

Sunbeam     Electric     Mfg;.     Co 688 

Superior    Pulverizer   Co 625 

Sutcliffe,    Paul    624 

Svmington,     C.     7 753* 

Symington,     T.     H 753* 

Symington    Co.,   T.    H 625*,  753» 

Taylor.   Ezra   S 167* 

Templeton.    Kenly  &   Co.,    Ltd 690» 

Terbell,    J.    R 452* 

Thompson,    H.    G 452* 

•Indicates  photograph. 


Thomson,  William  I 58 

Toledo    Pipe    Threading    Machine    Co.  .  404 

Tone,    F.    J 404* 

Transportation    Engineering    Corp.. 452*,  507* 

Tripp,    Gen.    Guy    E 224 

Truscon   Steel   Co 55 

Turner,    Dr.    Walter    V S7» 

Ulmer,    Loui*    W 689 

ITlster    Iron    Works 506 

Union    Asbestos   &    Rubber   Co 279,  449 

Union    Iron    Works 624 

I'nion    Metal    Products    Co 55* 

Unit    Railway    Car    Co 506 

U.    S.    Li-^ht   &   Heat   Corp 451,   562,    563 

Universal    Packing  &   Service   Co 690 

Univers.Tl      Seal     Corp 224 

Upson    Nut    Co 562 

Valve   Engineering  Co 753 

Vanadium-Alloys    Steel    Co 112 

Vanadium    Corp.    of    America 688* 

V'anatta,    Jean     K 224 

Van    Dorn    Electric    Tool    Co 401* 

Van    Swcringen,    George    N 167 

\'apor  Car   Heating  Co 688 

Vauclain,     S.     M 112.  405* 

Vinnedge,    Earle    W 562 

Vissering   Co.,    Harry    280,  562 

Wade.    Harold    E 506 

Waldron,     Fred     H 223 


Walker,    C.     E 403* 

Walker,     Donald     280 

Wallace,     F.     C 223,  751 

Walsh,     Frank     T 751 

Walters,     Edward     449 

Walworth     Mfg.     Co 55 

Waterman.     H.     S 751 

Weaver,    Joseph    B 112 

Western    Electric    Co 225 

Westinghouse  Air   Brake  Co.  168*.  169*. 

225,    281*.  564 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  112, 

224,  405,  506 

Westinghouse    Lamp    Co 506 

Wetmorc     Reamer     Co 404.  752 

Whiting    Foundry    Equipment   Co 506 

Wilkinson,    Horace    S 688 

Willsie,    A.     N 224* 

Wilson,     Charles    H 113 

Wolcott,     H.    A 506 

Wood,  Major  John  L 506 

Woods,  George  R 689 

Woody,  W.  H 507 

Worden,    Harry    F 112 

Worthington    Pump  &    Machinery   Corp.  562 

Voungstown    Sheet    &    Tube    Co 689 

Voung.stown    Steel    Car    Co 562,  752 

Zelnicker   Supply  Co.,  Walter   A... 282,  506 

Zimmerman,     F.     G 280 
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The  Contents 

of  Our 
January  Issue 


th 


The  publication  of  this  issue  of  the 
Railway  Mcchankal  Engineer  was  de- 
layed for  the  purpose  of  giving  our 
readers,  as  best  we  might,  a  review  of 
happenings  in  the  mechanical  department  field  for  the 
}ear.  Tlie  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
railroad  history.  Last  year  at  this  time  the  locomotive  and 
car  equijnnent  on  the  railroads  of  this  countr}-  was  in  very 
poor  shape  because  of  the  extreme  cold  weather;  the  labor 
."situation  was  extremely  critical  and  large  numbers  of  rail- 
wa}-  men  had  gone  to  France  to  do  their  part  in  relieving  the 
transportation  situation  there.  In  this  issue  we  publish  a 
brief  story  of  what  was  accomplished  in  France  in  the  mat- 
ter of  handling  the  car.*;  and  locomotives  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  American  railwa\-  forces.  We  give  also  a  review 
of  the  labor  situation  and  show  what  has  l^een  accomplished 
in  improving  the  condition  of  cars  and  locomotives,  together 
with  the  number  of  new  cars  and  locomotives  ordered  during 
the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  January  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer  contains  a  very  complete  article  on 
the  West  Burlington  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  which  represent,  perhaps,  the  latest  practices  in 
railway  shop  construction. 


Supervising 

Foremen  Receive 

Increases 


The  compensation  for  the  supervising 
forces  in  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  railways  has  at  last  been  revised 
and  as  a  general  rule  when  the.se  new 
rates  are  compared  with  what  the  workmen  receive  for  an 
eight-hour  .day,  they  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  Contrary  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  increases  in  the  workmen's  wages 
was  handled,  this  matter  was  handled  by  the  regions  or  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  roads  were  located  rather  than  bv  estab- 
lishing universal  rates  the  country  over.  The  latter  method 
would  be  quite  difficult  to  handle  and  have  evcrvone  satis- 
lied,  as  the  responsibility  and  effort  required  of  foremen 
carrying  the  same  titles  vary  on  different  roads.  So  ftir  as 
we  have  l^een  able  to  learn,  however,  the  rates  are  sufficiently 


high  to  make  the  positions  attractive  to  competent  men.  By 
making  a  study  of  the  increases  which  have  ccMiie  to  our 
attention  it  is  found  that  they  are  based  on  a  10-hour  day 
with  time  and  a  half  over  eight  hours.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  very  fair  way  of  approaching  the  determination  of  a  proper 
rate,  as  \ery  few  supervising  foremen  can  get  through  the 
week  without  spending  many  more  hours  on  the  job  than 
are  required  of  the  vrorkmen. 

With  the  disposition  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to 
limit  all  classes  of  wage  earners  to  an  eight-hour  day  there 
will  be  but  little  of  the  dis.satisfaction  which  existed  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  men  were  receiving  so  much  overtime, 
caused  by  the  small  differences  between  the  earnings  of  the 
wage  earners  and  the  supervising  forces.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  with  this  added  incentive  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  Railroad  Administration  is  out  after  a  full  day's  work 
for  a  full  day's  pay,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  De  Guire's  address, 
published  in  last  month's  issue,  the  output  and  the  dis- 
cipline in  the  railway  shops  will  improve.  The  task  ahead 
of  the  foremen  is  a  difficult  one.  Had  these  men  been 
granted  their  increases  along  with  those  granted  the  work- 
men last  summer  the  feeling  of  disrespect  and  disregard  of 
the  foreman's  authority  would  have  been  prevented  to  a 
large  extent.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  hold  some  of 
the  competent  foremen  who  found  it  to  their  advantage  finan- 
cially to  return  to  the  ranks  and  to  have  attracted  able  or- 
ganizers and  leaders  of  men  to  the  super\'ising  positions. 
While  it  will  be  acknowledged  generally  that  it  was  a  short- 
sighted policy  to  follow,  the  mistake  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  a  courageous  and  conscientious  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  foremen  .\n\-  tendency  toward  Bolshevism  and 
insubordination  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  shop  super- 
visors must  get  their  organizations  back  into  good  working 
shape  just  as  quickly  as  possible  by  being  absolutely  fair 
with  the  men,  by  insisting  upon  proper  respect  and  a  fair 
output.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  lal)or  can  be  ruled  with 
an  iron  hand.  Courage,  discipline  and  fair-mindedness  are 
now  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  successful  supen'isor. 
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Report  on 

Standard 

Locomotives 


In  the  annual  report  of  Director  Gen- 
eral McAdoo,  which  was  not  released 
in  time  to  incorporate  in  this  issue,  an 
outline  is  given  of  the  reasons  for 
standardizing  locomotives.  They  sum  up  as  follows: 
"First. — To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  required  to 
prepare  drawings,  patterns  and  dies  and  thus  enable  deliv- 
eries to  begin  more  quickly  than  where  separate  drawings 
and  patterns  would  have  been  necessary  for  each  lot  of  loco- 
motives allocated  to  a  particular  road. 

"Second. — To  insure  quantity  deliveries.  This  method  of 
construction  has  resulted  in  delivery  being  made  at  a  quan- 
tity rate,  which  would  not  have  been  approached  had  the 
locomotives  been  ordered  to  individual  designs. 

"Third. — It  has  also  provided  a  supply  of  equipment,  the 
parts  of  which  are  largely  interchangeable,  which  is  avail- 
able for  use  anywhere  in  event  of  congestion.  This  removes 
the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large  stock  of  repair  parts  partic- 
ular to  the  locomotive  and  avoids  delay  which  results  when 
repairs  must  be  ordered  from  some  distant  owning  road." 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  thus  far  none  of  these  aims 
has  been  reached.  In  the  first  case,  new  drawings,  pat- 
terns and  dies  had  to  be  made  for  these  standard  locomotives 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  had  the  roads  which  needed 
locomotives  been  permitted  to  order  locomotives  to  existing 
designs,  which  was  so  strongly  urged  last  spring,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  prepare  these  new  drawings, 
patterns  and  dies  and  that  deliveries  could  have  been  made 
much  more  quickly  and  with  less  labor  and  expense.  In 
fact,  to  realize  anything  on  this  particular  point,  which  by 
the  wav  considers  onlv  the  manufacturers  of  locomotives, 
standardization  would  have  to  extend  over  many,  many  years. 
The  discussion  of  the  first  point  covers  to  some  extent 
the  second — to  secure  quantity  deliveries.  In  commenting 
on  this  point  the  director  general  says:  "During  five  weeks, 
beginning  July  20,  an  average  of  l.S  1-5  locomotives  per 
week  were  turned  out  at  the  Dunkirk  plant  (of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company)  while  during  five  weeks  beginning 
September  14,  an  average  of  19  1-5  locomotives  per  week 
were  turned  out  at  the  same  plant."  The  answer  to  this  is 
that  had  the  roads  l^een  permitted  to  order  locomotives  to  ex- 
isting designs,  as  mentioned  alK)ve,  and  had  not  the  builders 
been  recjuired  to  prepare  drawings,  patterns,  dies,  etc.,  for 
the  new  standard  designs,  the  average  output  during  the  five 
weeks  beginning  July  20  would  have  been  larger  than  that 
cited  by  the  director  general  and  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try would  have  received  locomotives  when  they  needed  them 
most  and  not  after  the  war  was  over. 

Under  the  third  point  the  director  general  says:  "This 
removes  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large  stock  of  repair  parts 
particular  to  the  locomotive  and  avoids  delay  which  results 
when  repair  parts  must  be  ordered  from  some  distant  own- 
ing road.'"  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  when  the 
.standard  locomotives  were  l)eing  placed  in  service  in  large 
numbers,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  reverse  of  this  is  true. 
Every  road  that  handles  a  standard  locomotive  must  enlarge 
its  stock  of  repair  parts  in  order  properly  to  handle  the 
standard  locomotives.  The  director  general  in  commenting 
on  this  point  goes  on  to  say:  "The  importance  of  this  is 
forcefully  illustrated  by  an  instance  where  a  leased  locomo- 
tive was  held  out  of  service  until  over  S4,800  rental  had  ac- 
cumulated, waiting  for  a  part  which  would  cost  not  to  exceed 
$30."  This  statement,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, coming  from  the  source  it  does,  will  appear  to  any 
practical  railroad  man  as  being  utterly  absurd.  Any  me- 
chanical department  officer  that  would  permit  such  a  thing 
to  happen  when  he  has  the  shop  facilities  usually  found  on 
a  railroad  with  which  to  make  the  missing  part  costing 
$30,  should  not  be  permitted  to  hold  a  position  of  authority. 
At  best  it  must  be  assumed  that  this  was  an  extreme  and 
isolated  instance. 


The  thought  the  director  general  endeavors  to  convey  by 
this  statement  applies  more  particularly  to  the  standard  lo- 
comotives at  the  present  time  than  to  leased  locomotives,  for 
the  reason  that  the  owner  of  a  locomotive  must  have  repair 
parts  that  are  available  for  the  borrowing  road,  whereas 
every  user  of  the  standard  locomotives  must  either  make 
the  new  repair  parts  or  obtain  them  from  the  equipment 
manufacturers.  As  these  locomotives  are  scattered  through- 
out the  countr\',  much  labor  and  expense  will  be  involved 
to  provide  these  parts  properly  to  take  care  of  the  locomotives; 
wherever  they  may  be.  This  third  point  can  only  be  realized, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  second,  after  standardization 
has  been  in  effect  for  a  large  number  of  years,  all  of  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  director  general  in  following  such 
a  plan  was  giving  far  more  thought  to  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  policy  for  the  future  than  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  winning  the  war — the  only  purpose  in  establishing 
government  operation. 

The  entire  locomotive  standardization  program,  it  would 
seem,  favored  far  more  the  builders  of  locomotive  equifjment 
than  the  railroads  that  are  to  use  these  engines.  The  ad- 
vantages to  the  builders  will  be  short-lived  and  were  ob- 
tained, as  shown  above,  at  a  sacrifice  in  the  year's  output, 
while  the  disadvantages  to  the  railroads  will  exist  15  or  20 
years,  or  for  the  life  of  the  standard  locomotives  they  op- 
erate. If  standardization  were  to  continue  it  would  be  10 
to  15  years  before  any  beneficial  effect  could  be  obtained 
from  the  standard  locomotives  from  a  maintenance  stand- 
point. Even  after  the  government  releases  the  control  of 
the  roads  and  the  railroads  have  control  of  the  purchases  of 
locomotives,  tools,  taps,  dies,  patterns,  etc.,  must  be  carried 
in  stock  to  maintain  these  standard  locomotives.  On  one 
road  in  particular  a  complete  set  of  patterns  will  have  to  be 
made  for  the  standard  locomotives  assigned  to  it,  as  no  part 
of  them  is  common  to  those  of  its  own  locomotives.  Grates, 
pistons,  cylinder  heads,  cylinders  and  parts,  crossheads, 
driving  boxes,  shoes  and  wedges,  ashpan  casings,  crown 
l)rasses,  engine  trucks,  tender  trucks  and  trailer  truck  brasses 
and  boxes  will  have  to  l)e  obtained  to  meet  these  new  de- 
signs. In  addition,  many  fittings  are  entirely  different  from 
those  that  have  been  used  on  that  road  for  many  years. 

In  the  case  of  one  road  to  which  a  numl:)er  of  the  standard 
locomotives  were  sent,  they  were  found  to  be  inferior  to  the 
road's  own  locomotives  of  but  slightly  less  tractive  power, 
particularly  in  the  amount  of  fuel  used.  This  same  road 
has  had  much  trouble  with  the  stoker  equipment,  which  is  of 
a  different  design  from  that  used  on  the  road's  other  loco- 
motives. Engine  failures  have  been  caused  on  account  of 
this,  which  have  delayed  traffic  and  necessitated  the  use  of 
relief  locomotives.  The  engines  were  held  out  of  service 
waiting  for  repair  parts  with  which  to  repair  the  stoker.  If 
the  road  had  had  the  privilege  of  specifying  the  equipment 
desired  it  would  have  ordered  that  with  which  its  other  loco- 
motives were  equipped  and  with  which  its  engine  crews  were 
familiar  and  for  which  it  had  a  stock  of  repair  parts. 

On  another  road  several  standard  locomotives  were  de- 
livered almost  before  the  road  knew  it  was  to  receive  them. 
They  were  delivered  under  their  own  steam  and  one  arrived 
with  the  grates  burned  out.  As  all  grates  had  to  be  changed, 
the  engines  had  to  be  held  out  of  service  until  the  work  was 
done.  The  rod  packing  used  on  these  engines  was  of  a 
different  design  from  any  used  on  that  road,  although  other 
standard  locomotives  were  equipped  with  packing  that  con- 
formed to  its  standards.  As  no  packing  was  sent  with  the 
engines,  delays  were  caused  until  the  road  procured  the 
|)roper  packing  for  the  engines.  One  of  the  engines  met 
with  an  accident  and  as  there  were  no  spare  parts  and  no 
drawings  of  the  standard  locomotive,  a  draftsman  had  to  go 
out  on  the  road  to  the  engine  and  make  a  sketch  of  the  parts 
needed  for  patterns  and  forgings  to  make  repairs.  This  re- 
quired holding  the  locomotive  out  of  service  for  some  time. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  locomotive  standardization 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  war  measure,  as  the  advantages 
sought  could  not  be  obtained  unless  the  war  lasted  many 
years.  It  seems  to  have  been  more  a  part  of  a  well  defaned 
scheme  for  complete  nationalization  of  the  railroads  in  this 
country. 


The 

Railway 

Crisis 


The  director  general  of  railroads  has 
just  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  to  ex- 
plain the  work  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration during  the  past  year,  and  to  tell  why  he  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  extend  government  control  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  He  has  also  made  public  that  part  of  his  re- 
.xDrt  to  the  President  covering  the  activities  of  the  Division 
of  Operation.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  could  well 
,l7ord  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
ways of  this  country  made  a  splendid  record  during  the  past 
Near  in  transporting  the  increased  traffic,  made  necessary  by 
war  conditions,  and  in  helping  to  win  the  war.  ^o  one 
wishes  to  take  anv  credit  from  Mr.  McAdoo  or  the  Railroad 
Administration,  I'^ut  when  the  director  general  deliberately 
tries  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Railroad  Administration 
und  show  why  it  should  be  given  a  period  of  five  years  in 
which  to  develop  the  advantages  of  unified- control  under 
l)eace  conditions,   it  clearly   becomes   our  duty   to  disagree 

with  him.  ,  ,         a     i 

The  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  has  always  been  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  a  serious  mistake  was  made  when  the 
.rovcrnment  took  over  the  actual  operation  of  the  railroads. 
This  was  unnecessary,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  re- 
sults that  have  been  obtained  in  Great  Britain.  That  coun- 
trx-  on  the  basis  of  the  experiences  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  made  plans  for  the  government  control  of  its  railroads 
during  emergency  as  far  back  as  1871.  When  it  entered  the 
war  in  1914,  it  took  over  the  control  of  the  roads,  but  iett 
their  operation  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  railroad  execu- 
tives. The  government  simply  guaranteed  the  earnings  on 
the  basis  of  1913,  the  pre-war  year,  and  lent  all  of  its  au- 
thority and  power  to  the  railway  executives  who  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  actual  operation.  As  a  result,  the  English 
railways  will  probably  go  down  into  history  as  the  best  man- 
aged and  operated  of  any  of  those  of  the  countries  which 
were  engaged  in  the  war. 

In  this  country,  a  Railroads'  War  Board  had  been  formed 
directly  after  our  entry  into  the  war  and  had  given  excellent 
results',  considering  the  fact  that  it  was  hampered  by  the 
restricting  and  conflicting  regulations  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  48  states.  Two  of  the  factors  which  were  largely  re- 
sponsiljle  for  the  government  taking  over  control  of  the  rail- 
roads were  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  roads  found 
them.selves,  because  of  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  and  the 
fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  vyould  not 
.«j;rant  an  increase  in  rates,  and  also  because  of  the  serious 
congestion  which  was  caused,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the 
fact  that  officers  in  various  departments  of  the  government 
were  allowed  to  issue  priority  orders  without  regard  to  other 
dej)artments  and  with  no  relation  to  the  real  order  or  neces- 
sity in  which  the  material  was  actually  required. 

The  government,  by  simply  taking  control  and  guaran- 
teeing the  earnings,  and  leaving  the  operation  in  the  hands 
ofthe  Railroads' War  Board,  with  full  responsibility ,  could  un- 
doubtedly have  done  all  that  the  director  general  of  railroads 
was  able  to  do  and  not  with  the  V>reak-down  of  morale  which 
follo\yed  when  Mr.  McAdoo  made  such  radical  changes  last 
winter.  One  of  the  greatest  shortcomings  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  been  that  it  has  not  given  the  thought 
wh'ch  it  should  to  the  importance  of  the  human  factor  in 
railroad  operation.  Whether  it  intended  to  have  it  so  or 
not,  the  impression  was  widespread  that  it  deliberately  in- 


tended to  discredit  the  officers.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the 
morale  and  discipline  throughout  the  entire  organizatiou  was 
disastrous.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  many  of  ihe  tilings  that 
were  done  by  the  dirc^:tor  general,  looking  toward  unification 
of  operation  and  facilities,  were  productive  of  good  results. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  of  these  things 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Railroads'  War  Board  but  could 
not  be  carried  out  because  of  laws  and  regulations  under 
which  the  railroads  were  formerly  forced  to  operate. 

The   labor   problem,    under   private   management,    was    a 
most  serious  one.    There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  it  could 
not  have  been  solved  just  as  well  by  railroad  executives  as 
by  the  director  general,  providing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  granted  the  necessary  increase  of  rates,  and 
this  the  commission  could   have  been  forced  to  do  by  the 
government.     One  splendid  thing  has  been  accomplished  by 
Mr.  McAdoo  and  his  Railroad  Administration,  and  that  is 
that  so  much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  railroad  prob- 
lem, that  the  public  generally  is  thoroughly  awakened  to  it 
and  is  beginning  to  take  the  intelligent  interest  that  it  should 
in   its  final   solution.      President   Wilson   frankly   stated   to 
Congress  that  he  had  no  solution  for  the  railroad  question, 
but  only  a  few  days  later  Mr.  McAdoo  announced  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  grant  a  five-year  extension  for  govern- 
ment control  and  that  if  Congress  did  not  take  immediate 
steps  in  this  direction,  the  roads  would  be  turned  back  to 
their  owners  without  any  opportunity  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion.    The  announcement  was  also  made  that  the  President 
agreed  with  him  as  to  this.    Just  why  statements  should  have 
been  made  that  it  would  be  necessary'  to  turn  the  roads  back 
immediately  to  their  ov^ners  if  the  extension  was  not  granted 
has  never  been  made  clear,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who 
suspect  that  Mr.  McAdoo  was  trying  to  stampede  Congress 
and  the  railway  executives  and  force  them  to  the  five-year 
plan. 

Fortunately,  Congress  was  not  stampeded  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  is  now  engaged  in  hold- 
ing a  series  of  hearings  during  which  representatives  of  all 
of  the  important  organizations  or  interests  will  be  heard. 
Manifestly,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  handle  the  matter  to 
completion  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  which 
ends  next  March.  The  railroad  problem,  however,  is  of  such 
tremendous  importance  to  the  nation  at  large  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  fully  justified  in  calling  a  special  session  of 
the  new  Congress  to  continue  the  studies  and  develop  the 
necessary  legislation. 

Many  different  plans  have  been  put  forward  in  order  to 
provide  the  legislation  which  will  be  necessary  before  the 
roads  can  safely  be  returned  to  their  owners.     Unless  some 
provision  is  made  to  guarantee  their  financial  returns  or  to 
insure  adequate  revenues,  it  will  be  disastrous  to  return  the 
roads  to  their  owners.     Moreover,  the  railroads  must  be  re- 
lieved of  the  conflicting  and  restrictive  regulation  of  the  fed- 
eral and  48   state  commissions;  this  can  possibly  best  be 
done  by  federal  incorporation,  thus  bringing  all  of  the  rail- 
roads directly  under  the  federal  authorities  and,  at  the  same 
time,  insuring  that  careful  attention  will  be  given  to  the  is- 
suance of  securities  which  will  tend  to  restore  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  security  holder  and  investors.     In  order  to 
retain  those   features  of  unified   operation  that  have  given 
good  results  during  the  past  year,  it  will  be  necessan^'  to  re- 
peal the  Sherman  act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  railroads. 
The  central  regulating  authority  will  have  to  be  more  con- 
structive and  have  a  larger  responsibility  than  is  now  given 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     Doubtless,  it  will 
be  necessary'  to  reorganize  and  enlarge  this  commission,  and 
the  suggestion  has  come  from  other  sources  that  a  secretary' 
of  transportation  be  appointed,  who  will  report  direct  to  the 
President  and  be  a  member  of  his  cabinet. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Interstate   Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  gone  strongly  on  record  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
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tee  against  government  ownership  and  that  it  believes  that  1916.  In  August,  1918,  it  was  114  per  cent,  greater  and 
It  will  be  advisal)le  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of  competition  in  October,  1918,  91  per  cent,  greater  than  the  corresponding 
between  the  different  roads,  in  order  to  develop  initiative  months  in  1916.  For  the  first' ten  months  of  1918  the  costs 
and  give  the  public  the  best  possible  service.  One  of  the  vvere  76  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  same  period  in  1916 
most  difficult  phases  of  the  whole  problem  is  the  so-called  This,  however,  does  not  show  the  real  situation,  as  none  of 
"weak  sisters".  These  are  the  weaker  and  less  favorably  lo-  the  back  pay  for  the  first  part  of  the  vear  was  included  in 
cated  roads  that  cannot  exist  on  rates  that  would  give  a  good  tlie  comparison.  On  anotlier  road  a  fair  estimate  for  the 
return  to  the  stronger  roads.  Many  suggestions  have  been  first  six  months  of  1918  was  100  per  cent,  greater  than  for 
made  as  to  comliinations  which  might  be  formed,  and  there  the  same  six  months  in  1916.  The  locomotives  bein^r  now 
have  been  .strong  advocates  of  dividing  the  country  mto  in  such  good  condition,  as  reflected  bv  the  reports'  from 
various  regions  and  unifying  railroad  operation  m  each  Washington,  which  are  puljlished  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
region.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  there  has  been  quite  some  op-  ;ind  the  extreme  demand  for  power  removed,  it  is  to  be  an- 
position  to  this  proposal,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  ticipated  that  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  for  the  coming 
mission    in   particular   suggests   that   the  proljlem   might   l^e      y^,.^J.  should  be  less. 

solved  in  a  more  logical  way  by  arranging  for  a  combina-     "  

tion  of  the  weaker  roads  with  adjacent  strong  roads.  Such 
combinations  would,  of  course,  have  to  \)t  carefully  super- 
vised,  and    it   would   IjC   speciallv   important   not   to  allow   anv        /'•"o'cclings  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.    Edited 

r   ,1  1  1      .       1        •      1  '.     1  ^1      .    ^u  ij    1        '  by    V.    R.    Ilawthornc,    secretary.      528   pages,   33   plates,    6   in.   bv   9   in 

of  the   weaker   roads   to   be    isolated,   so   that    they    would   have  bound  in  cioth.     Pul.lisl.ed  by  the  association.  746  Transportation  build! 

to  stand  by  themselves.  '"^'  ^^hicago.     Trice  $.=;. 

Hundreds  of  suggestions  are  being  made  as  to  how  Con-  The  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association 
gress  should  handle  the  entire  problem.  It  is  of  great  im-  Proceedings,  which  has  just  been  issued,  covers  the  activities 
portance  that  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  of  the  organization  during  the  years  1917  and  1918.  A 
should  l)e  accomplished  with  as  little  disturbance  to  the  pub-  lurge  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  con- 
lie  as  possible,  and  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  at  ex-  vention  of  1918,  which  includes  several  valuable  committee 
perimentation,  or  in  taking  radical  and  unnecessary  steps,  reports.  The  report  on  the  shop  manufacture  and  repair 
The  railroads  of  this  country  pay  the  best  wages  and  give  of  semi-elliptical  springs  covers  the  subject  very  thoroughly, 
the  best  service,  at  the  lowest  cost,  of  any  railroads  in  the  The  report  on  the  design  and  maintenance  of  locomotive 
world.     Common  sense  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  will     l)oilers  is  devoted  principally  to  a  discussion  of  the  field  for 

be  wise  to  remove  those  restrictions  that  have  hami)ered  the  autogenous  welding  in  l)oiler  work.     The  committee  on  fuel 

continued  development  of  the  roads  and  that,  if  necessary,  economy  and  smoke  prevention  outlined  briefly  the  problem 

the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  1>e  made  in  more  than  of  fuel  economy  on  railroads  and  made  specific  recommenda- 

one  step,  if  it  is  not  })ossible  clearly  to  determine  the  final  tions  concerning  the  methods  of  handling  storage  coal.     The 

solution  without  too  much  experimentation.  committee  on  train  resistance  and  tonnage  rating  submitted 

data   secured    from   train   resistance  tests   and   engine  tests. 

,-.,  ....  1       ,-Q-     1         -1  Several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  specifications, 

Cost  of  ^}^'^''    !*.''    extremely    difficult    with  standards    and    recommended    practices    of   the    association. 

Locomotive  *^^  statistics  now  at  hand  to  obtain  a  jj^g  development  of  feedwater  heaters  is  covered  vcrv  thor- 

Repairs  ^^f  ^'^^  '^^^  °^  ^^'^  mcrease  m  the  cost  ^yghi^.  j^  an  individual  paper  bv  J.  Snowden  Bell.    ' 

of  locomotive  repairs  during  the  past ;_ 

vear,  sufficient  information  is  obtainable  to  show  that  it  has  nrnr,',><f;tu,,  nf  *i  -  7„f^r../,/,v,„^;  p^.v,..^    r        ,  r  .... 

.      .  '  rocie(Ti>ii.'s  of  tlir  J iifcrnatwfial  liatlwav  dciicral  loremens  Assoiiation 

increased   at   a   tremendous   rate.       This   is  due,   of  course,  very  Compiled   and   published   by    William    Ilall,    secretary   of   the   association. 

largely  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  war,  prices  of  labor  ^^  p^«"'  ^  '"•  ^^  ^^*  '"•  '""strate.1.  bound  in  leather, 
and  material  have  increased  greatly.     It  is  also  due  to  the  Although    the    International    Railway    General    Foremen's 
fact  that  a  very  strong  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  Association  did  not  hold  a  convention  during  1918,  it  has  in 
year  to  keep  locomotives  in  repair  and  to  build  up  a  reserve  an  endeavor  to  carry  on  its  work  of  improving  mechanical 
of  power  for  the  winter  months  to  preclude  any  serious  short-  department  conditions  published  the  papers  prepared  by  its 
age  of  power  such  as  crij)plcd  the  roads  so  badl}-  during  the  members  which  would  have  been  presented  had  a  convention 
extreme  winter  last  year.     The  very  tr}ing  experiences  of  been  held.     The  association  is  to  be  congratulated  on  thus 
last   winter   made   it   api)arent   that   drastic   steps   must   be  attempting  to  keep  alive  its  good  work  and  its  various  mem- 
taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence  and  when  the  weather  became  bers  will  undoubtedly  appreciate  the  time  and  effort  taken 
more  favorable  in  the  Spring  the  Railroad  Administration  by   the   committee   members   in   preparing   papers   for  their 
was  determined  that  locomotives  should  be  repaired  regard-  benefit.     The  proceedings  contain  an  address  by  President 
less  of  cost.     The  shop  hours  were  increased  to  70  hours  a  North,   superintendent  of   shops  of  the   Illinois   Central   at 
week,   wages   were   very   materially   increased    and    a   basic  Chicago,  by  Robert  Quayle,  general  superintendent  motive 
eight-hour  day  granted  in  order  to  keep  the  men  on  locomo-  power  and  machinery  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and 
tive  work.     Engines  were  sent  to  foreign   shops  that  were  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane  and  in  addition  the  annual  report  of  the 
able  to  handle  repairs  in  addition  to  their  own;  old  locomo-  secretary-treasurer.     The  following  subjects  were  discussed 
tives    that    under    ordinary    conditions    would    have    been  by  various  members  of  the  association:     What  effect  has  the 
scrapped  were  repaired  and  every  step  possible  taken  to  im-  war  had  upon  your  shop  methods  and  what  changes  for  the 
prove  the  locomotive  condition  situation.  better  are  the  result  thereof? — The  mileage  of  a  locomotive; 
It  has  been  difficult  to  get  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  its  relation  to  the  cost  of  shop  and  running  repairs;   who 
the  increases  in  the  co.st  of  locomotive  repairs  due  to  the  should  determine  when  to  shop  an  engine  and  who  should 
fact  that  most  of  the  roads  have  included  in  their  monthly  furnish  the  work  report? — Pxonomical  and  necessary  elec- 
statements   back   pay   for   preceding   months.      From   those  trical   equipment   for   railroad   shops   and   roundhouses — Is 
roads  on  which  the  amount  of  back  pay  was  deducted  from  the  flat  rate  of  pay  for  various  classes  of  labor  a  success? 
the  cost  of  repairs  it  has  been  found  that  100  per  cent,  in-  Should  the  minimum  rate  accepted  by  various  organizations 
crease  in  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  per  locomotive  mile  be  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  employers? — How  best  can 
over  pre-war  conditions  is  a  very  con.servative  estimate.     On  greater  output  by  unit  of  labor  be  obtained — and.  How  can 
one  road  in  particular,  the  cost  of  repairs  per  locomotive  uniform  classification  of  repairs  to  locomotives  be  brought 
mile  for  June,  1918,  was  113  per  cent,  greater  than  in  June,  about? 
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West  Burlington  Shops  of  the  C.  B.  &  0- 


Equipment   and   Operation   of   New    Erecting   and 
Machine  Shop,  Blacksmith  Shop  and  Power  Plant 


IN  1917,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  made  extensive 
additions  to  its  shops  at  West  Burlington,  Iowa.  These 
included  a  new  power  plant,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a 
combined  machine  and  erecting  shop  which  surpasses  in 
size  any  similar  structures  that  have  yet  been  built.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  facilities  at  this  point  was  made  necessary  by 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  motive  power  in  the  district 
which  the  shop  served  and  the  crowding  of  neighboring 
shops.  West  Burlington  is  on  the  main  line  between  Chicago 
and  Omaha,  and  points  farther  West.  The  other  principal 
shops  on  this  line  are  at  Aurora,  111.,  173  miles  east  of  West 
Burlington  and  at  Havelock,  Neb.,  336  miles  to  the  West. 
Burlington,  Iowa,  four  miles  east  of  West  Burlington  is  an 


important  division  point  on  the  main  line  between  Chicago 
and  Omaha  and  is  the  center  of  a  net  work  of  feeders  run- 
ning throughout  western  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The 
shops  are  therefore  centrally  located  with  respect  to  a  large 
amount  of  motive  power. 

The  problem  involved  in  enlarging  the  shop  was  one  often 
met  with,  namely,  to  utilize  existing  facilities  to  the  best 
advantage  in  connection  with  a  large  extension.  The  shops 
as  they  stood  prior  to  1917  were  built  in  1882.  At  this  time 
a  tract  of  land  comprising  640  acres  was  purchased  and  the 
West  Burlington  shops  were  erected,  much  of  the  equipment 
being  moved  out  from  Burlington.  The  plant  as  built  at 
that  time  comprised  seven  principal  buildings;  a  storehouse 


o  -  r//v  Hi/dnanf 


Station 


Plan   of  Tracks   and    Buildings,  West    Burlington    Shops 
List   of    Buildings 


Year 

Year 

Material 

Size 

built 

Nfatevial 

Size 

built 

1 

Office  and  storehouse 

Brick 

55  ft.  8  in.  by  301  ft.  6  in. 

1882 

11 

Blacksmith  shop 

Steel  and  brick 

90  ft.  by  250  ft. 

1916 

2 

Boiler   sliop 

Brick 

125  ft.  1  in.  by  315  ft.  Sin. 

1882 

12 

Transfer  table 

Stone 

58  ft.  by  3C0  ft. 

1882 

3 

Tube,    tender     frame 

13 

Coach  and  tin  shop 

Brick 

90  ft.  by  222  ft. 

1882 

and  truck  shop 

Brick 

125  ft.  1  in.  by  200  ft. 

1882 

14 

Transfer  table 

Stone 

58  ft.  by  300  ft. 

1882 

4 

Station 

Wood 

20  ft.  by  50  ft. 

15 

Freight  car  shop 

Brick 

90  ft.  by  22  ft. 

1882 

b 

Machini-    ^Imii 

Steel  and  brick 

310  ft.  by  792  ft. 

1916 

16 

Old   power  plant 
Stand   pipe 

Brick 

140  ft.  8  in.  by  52  ft.  10  in. 

1882 

6 

Eng.       lagging       and 

17 

Steel 

28  ft.  diam.  60  ft.  height 

1909 

paint  sliOD 

Stucco 

18  ft.  by  S2  ft. 

1917 

18 

Wood   mill 

Brick 

75  ft.  by  200  ft. 

1882 

; 

Cleaning   shed 

Stucco 

18  ft.  by  52  ft. 

1917 

19 

Sub,    store    car   dept. 

Wood 

11  ft.  by  175  ft. 

1900 

8 

Lye  vat 

Concrete 

28  ft.  by  28  ft. 

1916 

20 

Track  scales 

Wood 

8  ft.  by  50  ft. 

9 
0 

Spray  pond 
Power  plant 

Concrete 
Steel  and  brick 

100  ft.  by  150  ft. 
lOeft.  Sin.  by  118ft 

1916 
1916 

21 

Car  wheel  leading  pit 

Concrete 

22  ft.  6  in.  by  110  ft.  1  in. 
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shop),  a  coach  shop,  a  freight  car  shop,  a  wood  mill 
and  a  power  house.  The  main  entrance  to  the  shops  was 
from  the  east,  and  expansion  in  that  direction  was  impractic- 
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Bolt   Department  in  the  Light   IVIachine   Bay 


Organization  Diagram  for  the  Locomotive  Department 


and  office,  a  machine  and  erecting  shop  with  longitudinal  al^le  because  the  adjoining  land  was  occupied  by  an  iron 
pits,  (now  used  as  a  boiler  and  tank  shop),  a  boiler  and  foundry.  The  land  at  the  west  end  of  the  shops  was  level 
blacksmith   shop,    (now   the   flue   and   tender   truck   repair      and  the  location  of  buildings  on  that  side  would  not  inter- 
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Floor  Plan  of  West  End  of  Erecting  and  Machine  Shop,  Showing  Arrangement  of  Machine  Tools. 
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Wheel   Department  In  the   Heavy   Machine   Bay 

fere  with  the  car  department  to  any  appreciable  extent,  so 
it  was  decided  to  place  the  new  shops  west  of  the  existing 


plant.  A  study  of  the  requirements  showed  that  but  one 
department  could  be  housed  in  the  old  shop  buildings.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  build  a  combined  erecting  and  ma- 
chine shop,  a  blacksmith  shop  and  power  plant  in  the  loca- 
tions shown  on  the  map  below.  The  new  erecting  shop  has 
a  capacity  of  approximately  30  large  or  45  small  locomotives, 
including  two  or  three  being  stripped  and  three  or  four  be- 
ing wheeled  and  finished. 

STRUCTURAL    DETAILS   OF    BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  in  the  new  plant  were  erected  by  Westing- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Company,  New  York.  The  machine 
and  erecting  shop  is  a  steel  frame  building  792  ft.  long  and 
MO  ft.  wide.  The  total  floor  area  is  5.65  acres.  The  entire 
floor  space  is  made  of  concrete.  The  foundation  is  of  con- 
crete and  the  walls  are  concrete  and  glazed  hollow  tile.  The 
rcof  is  made  up  of  three-inch  Douglas  fir  planks,  supported 
on  fir  purlins  and  covered  with  tar  and  gravel.  The  build- 
ing is  divided  longitudinally  into  four  bays,  one  for  the 
erecting  shop,  two  for  heavy  machines  and  one  for  light  ma- 
chines. 

The  erecting  shop  occupies  a  l)ay  100  ft.  wide  and  three 
pits,  spaced  30  ft.  apart,  run  longitudinally  through  its 
entire  length.  There  arc  four  cranes  spanning  the  bay,  two 
of   125   tens"  capacity  with    15-ton   auxiliary  hoists  on  the 
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upper  runway  and  two  of   15   tons'  capacity  on  the  lower     shop  is  the  light  machine  bay,  70  ft.  wide.    This  section  has 


runway. 

On  tlie  south  side  of  the  erecting  shop  there  is  a  bay  70 
ft.  wide  served  by  one  15-ton  crane.  This  part  of  the  build- 
ing contains  some  of  the  heavy  machine  tools,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  is  used  for  overhauling  engines, 
trucks,    ash    pans,    steam   pipes,    superheaters,   stokers   and 


no  traveling  crane  but  numerous  jib  cranes  are  provided  for 
the  heavier  work.     The  tool  room  is  located  midway  along 


The   Rod    Department 

this  ba}-.  In  one  corner  there  is  a  room  for  the  storage  of 
hand  tools  and  blue  prints,  and  directly  above  this  is  the 
foreman's  office. 

The  walls  of  the  shop  have  a  large  area  of  windows  which 

are  set  in  steel  sash  having  sections  pivoted  horizontally  to 

stoker  engines  and  cabs.     A  standard  gage  track  leads  into     provide  for  ventilation.     The  natural  light  is  increased  by  a 

the  east  end  of  this  ba}-.  double  pitch  skylight  in  the  erecting  bay  and  sawtooth  sk)- 

A  heavy  machine  bay  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the      lights  running  almost  the  full  length  of  the  three  remaining 


Half-Gantry   Cranes   Along   Side   and    End   of  Shop 


Interior  of  Erecting  Shop 

erecting  bay.  It  is  70  ft.  wide  and  has  two  15-ton  electric  bays.  A  good  idea  of  the  uniform  lighting  across  the  shop 
traveling  cranes  covering  the  entire  area  and  has  a  stub  track  can  be  gained  by  referring  to  the  cross  section  of  the  building, 
leading  into  it  from  the  east.     Along  the  north  side  of  the         The  shops  are  lighted  at  night  by  nitrogen  filled  lamps  in 
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enameled  steel  reflectors.  The  general  illumination  is 
ample  for  working  on  machine  tools  or  around  locomotives. 
Plug  receptacles  are  provided,  however,  spaced  20  ft.  apart 
in  the  erecting  pits  and  40  ft.  apart  on  the  walls  and  col- 


this  system  can  be  used  for  forcing  air  through  the  shop  to 
create  an  artificial  circulation.  The  water  supply  for  fire 
protection  is  taken  from  two  reservoirs  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shop.     The  pumps  discharge  into  a  stand  pipe  28 


Souih  Bay  fT  Mug  E:recHng  Bay  (Plug 

^— -mi iis^-^  iMi — ' 


l^fohhmans  Circuif 


Cross  Section  of  Shops,  Showing  Arrangement  of  Lighting   Fixtures 


umns.    Data  concerning  the  lighting  installation  is  given  in 
the  following  table: 

Data   on    Illumination   of   West   BrRLiNGTOv    Locomotive   Shops 

Number      Size  Watts      Approx. 

Approximate       of*  of  per        ft.  candle 

heiglit  lamps         lamps  sq.  ft.     intensity 

Light   machine   bav 23  ft.  144  300  .78  5.5 

Heav\    machine   bay 33  ft.  87  500  .78  5.0 

Erecting  shop   50  ft.  72  750  .68  4.5 

South    bay    33  ft.  87  500  .78  5.0 

An  indirect  fan  system  of  heating  is  used.     The  air  is 
drawn  in  at  two  fan  rooms  which  extend  out  from  the  north 


ft.  in  diameter  and  60  ft.  high,  having  a  capacity  of  275,000 
gal.  Hydrants  are  spaced  from  200  to  400  ft.  apart  around 
the  shop.  A  separate  pipe  line  is  provided  for  drinking 
water.  The  main  toilet  rooms  are  located  in  the  additions, 
which  house  the  ventilating  fans,  several  auxiliary  toilets 
being  provided  at  convenient  points  in  the  shop.  The  wash 
rooms  and  locker  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the  two 
additions. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  a  brick  building  with  a  steel  frame 
and  concrete  foundation  250  ft.  long  and  90  ft.  wide.     A 


1 


Interior  of  the  Tool  Room 

^  Trt";,  '^l'.%^^°.^?'"^es  the  air  through  the  heating  coils,  which  louver  with  pivoted  steel  sash  windows  in  each  side  extends 

i  romnrS         Ti,     exhaust  Steam  from  turbines,  and  one  air  along  the  center  to  provide  an  outlet  for  smoke  and  gases. 

-  3^T  fl""  ^^^  P^^^'"  Pl^ft  and  thence  into  concrete  ducts  The  roof  is  of  the  same  type  used  on  the  erecting  and  ma- 

j:  under  the  floor.      These  ducts  branch  into  smaller  tile  ducts  chine  shop 

thr^  fL?  Z"'i"Pfl^°  sheet  metal  cowls  with  outlets  about         The  power  house  is  a  steel  frame  brick  building  118  ft. 

tnree  feet  above  the  floor.     During  extremely  warm  weather  by  107   ft.  with  a  basement  under  both  the  boiler  and  the 

■a 
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uj)[iir   niiiw.ix    ami   two  of    15    ton>'   lapatitv    on   tlir   loux-r     >li()p  is  the  light  niachiiie  l»a\.  70  ft.  witlc.     This  section  ha- 
ruinva}.  :.-^  nu  travdiim  crane  l»ut  nunicr(iii>  jil'  *  ranc-^  arc  provided  foi 

On  tlu-  >i;ulli   -i<le  of  ttie  mitint:  >hoi)  tlurc  is  a   l>ay   7(1      the  heavier  work.     TIil'  tool    room   i-  Uk  atcd  midway  alon,L' 
ft.  uidr-irvid  l.\  one  15-ton  crane,      llii-  part  of  the  huild- 
\u\:    contain^    -omr    of    llir    lua\y    mailiim-    tools.    Imt    the 
i^nattr   pan    of   tin    --pai  f    i-    u-'il    for   ovi-rhaulini;  <'nuines, 
iriuks,    iusli    pan>.    .-tram    pipis.    supcrlu-atcrs,    stokers    and 


The    Rod    Department 

tlii>  l)ay.      Ill  oiu    (orinr  tin  re   i*  a   room   for  tlu-  >tora,iie  <»f , 
hand    tool>   and    lilur  j)rint>.    and    (liri(tl\    aliovt-   this    is   tin 
foninan",-  oft"i(  c. 

Tlu-  wall.-  of  till-  >hoi)  havr  a  laTiic  area  of  window-  whiili 

are  -et   in   steel  -a-h   haxini;  -ection-  pixotrd   hori/ontalh    to 

-toki  r  tiiLriue-  and  t  al*;;.  .  A  .-tandard  i^aizv  track  leads  into      |tr(»vide  for  vtiitilalion.      ilu'  natural  lit;lu  i-  in«  reased  hy  a 

tlu   ea-i  end  of  ilii-  l»ay.  doiiMe  pit*  h  -k\lii:ht  in  the  erei  tinu'  l»av  and  .-awtootli  -k\ 

A  heavy  maehine  l>a\    i-  placed  on  the  north  <ide  of  the      liirht-  runnint:  almo-t  the  full  Uiigth  <tf  the  three  remaiuini^ 


Hnlf-Gnntry   Cranes   Along    Side   and    End   of   Shop 


Interior  of  Erecting   Shop 


eiettinix  hay.  Jt  is  7(i  fl.  wiile  ;ind  ha-  two  15-ton  ilec  tri<  hays.  A  i^ood  icka  of  tlu-  uniform  li^hliim  across  tlie  shop 
truvelin.^  cranes  covering  the  entire  area  and  has  a  .«tuh  track  «  an  he  gained  hy  referring  to  the  ( ross  sei  tion  of  the  huilding. 
leading  into  it  from  ihc  east.     Along  the  J)(»rth  side  of  the  The  shops  are  liglited  at  niglit  hy  nitrogen  filled  lamps  in 
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cnanuU-d  steel  rctlc'ct<)r>.  The  uenenil  illumination  is 
anipk'  for  workin.i;  on  machine  tools  or  around  locomotives, 
riuiz  ncc-ptacles  are  provided,  however,  spaced  20  ft.  apart 
in  the  erectinu  pits  and  40   ft.  apart  on  the  walls  and  cpK 


this  system  can  ])e  used  for  forcing  air  throui:h  the  shop  to 
create'  an  artificial  circulation.  The  water  -upply  for  fire 
protection  is  taken  from  two  reservoirs  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  >hop.     The  pum^ys  di.«-charsie  into  a  stand  pipe  28 


MlV-f     ^SOO IV.  lamps 


Plug 


Panel 


!j 


y4S°Ang!p       -7S0IV  ^-eOW 


'  ^ngi 
ffef/ecfor 


IP      '  ranei  1 

\  Soufh  Bay         ■  f|*  J^"i 


-Phg  Erecting  Bdtf 


fPlug 


i>?==K. 


Hbfclimans  C/rcu/f 


l/Vak-hrrtaris  Ctrcu/f 


ntr'       tnouf  •  i        i  ■     A 


Wtf^      50OIV 


"ir^. 


Pane!  ■:  ■:'•;••'  .■:;>-^::    (^"9 


'^ °anel 

ffea^if  Macb:  Baif    •  i_;   '    ■'.: ;  J-'^^J  Mach  Bat^  ' 


Cross  Section  of  Shops.  Showing   Arrangement  of  Lighting   Fixtures 


uiiin-.     Data  concerninu  the  lighting  installat-ion  is  given  in 

the  following  table:                      -: ->   -f-  .    •  * -^  :■'•:. 

t>.\T.\  ;(1N     h  I.rMI.VATtOS    OF    W-ESt     UrKl.lNUloV    1;<Ki>-kl<'1l\1;  SlloK^ 

•     ■'                                                            Xumi.er-     Size'         Watts  Approx. 

.Viii"i..\ini;i1i-        of                 o«'      ■           P<-'  ft.  <:iir-llf 

IU:fBht   .        laiiHis;       laiiil'S          >'\.  \t.  iii,ti«i-iit> 

\Wa^^    macl.i,,^    hay.  ^.;...  v.  ^.J•f^    .     •;     >«^        :.■   ^I"  .           ^t  i"?    •■ 

■■-.:.   .•. .  5m  ft;      •      /- .         *•■<"           -('^  '  •*-? 

,..,:.:..    .?.?ft;'-     ■     •     S"              oiMV              :7!i  5.0' 


.\n   indirect   fan  .sy.-item  of  hiating   i>  used..    The  air   is 
drawn  in  at  two  fan  room-  wliirh  ixteiid  oul  from  the  north 


ft.  in  diameter  and  00  ft.  high,  having  a  cajracity  of  275.UO(i 
•••  gal.  Hvdrants  are  sjiaced  from  200  to  4(»0  ft.  apart  around 
the  shoj*.  \  separate  ])ipe  line  is  provided  for  drinking 
water.  The  main  toilet  room-  are  Icnated  in  the  additions, 
which  house  the  ventilating  fans,  several  auxiliary  toilet- 
being  provided  at  convenient  points  in  the  >hop.  The  wa-h 
rooms  and  Itxker  rooms  are  on  tlie  second  i1<>or  tif  the  l\yo 

a(ldition>.  "  '     '  "    -       '  -'■ 

The  black-mith  >ht)p  i-  a  brick  l»uil(ling  with  a  >teel  frame 
and  concrete   foundation    25(1   ft.   long  and   ''O   ft.    wide.      A 


^if^^.M^'  '      ^^ 


) 


Interior  of  the  Tool   Room 


wall.  The  fan  forces  the  air  tlirougli  the  heating  coils,  which  louvi-r  with  pixotetl  steel  sash  window-  in  racli  -ide  e.vtends 
are  puppliid  with  e.\liaust  steam  from  turbines,  and  one  air  along  the  center  to  |»rovide  an  outlet  for  -moke  and  sai^es. 
conipri--or  in  the  power  plant  and  lluiK  e  into  concn-te  dut  t-  Tlu-  roof  is  of  tin-  >ame  t\pe  used  on  llu-  erecting  and  ma- 
under the  iloor.      These  (kut-  iiranch  into  smaller  tile  duct-  ciiine  shop. 

which  are  carried  up  to  sheet  metal  cowls  with  outlets  about  The  power  house  is  a  steel  frame  brick  building   11 S  ft. 

three  feet  above  the  tliH)r.      During  extremely  warm  weather  bv   107    ft.   with   a   basement   uiuler  Urth   the  boiler  and   the 
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engine  rooms.     It  has  a  reinforced  concrete  roof  covered  with      areas  of  the  principal  departments  in  the  locomotive  shop 

tar  and  gravel.     The  two  buildings  which  are  now  used  for      are  given  below: 

the  boiler,  flue  and  tank  work,  are  125  ft.  wide  and  316  and  Abea  of  Shops 

200  ft.  long.     The  walls  are  of  brick  and  composite  wood                                               size                   Area  Area  per  pif 

and  iron  trusses  support  the  roof,  which  is  of  wood  with  an       Erectint?  shop  lOo  ft.  by  792  ft.  —    79,200  sq.  ft.  2,640  sq.  ft. 

„.k^o*^o ,„• Machine  shop  21(1  ft.  by  792  ft.   =   166.300  sq.  ft.  5,543  sq.  it. 

aSDeStOS   covering.                                                                                                                        Erecting  and  machine 310  ft.  by  792  ft.    =   245,500  sq.  ft.  8,183  sq.  ft. 

Boilei   and  tank  shop.  .  .  .    125  ft.  bv  316  ft.  and 

DIVISION  or  FLOOR  SPACE  BETWEEN  DEPARTMENTS.                                                                    125  ft.  by  200  ft.   =     64,500  sq.  ft.  2,150  sq.ft. 

Blacksmith   shop    90  ft.  by  250  ft.   =     22,500  sq.  ft.  750  sq.  ft. 

The  proper  division  of  floor  space  between  the  various  .^^^^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^ ■ 

departments  of  a  locomotive  shop  present?  a  difficult  prob-                departments    332,500  sq.  ft.  ii,083sq.  f.t 

lem.     In  determinin'j;  the  allotment  it  i.<  neccssar\-  to  consider       


Frame  and  Cylinder  Equipment  in  the  South   Bay 

among  other  factors  the  class  of  repairs  to  be  handled,  the 
average  period  for  the  renewal  of  tubes  and  fireboxes,  and 
the  amount  of  manufacturing  work  to  be  done  for  other 
shops.      Practically    all   the    locomotives    repaired    at   West 


General    Foreman's   Office   and   Small   Tool   Stock    Room 

Relative   Size   Compared  to   Erecting   Shop 

Erecting   shop    100.0 

Machine  shop   21o!o 

Total  erecting  and  machine  shop 310  0 

Boiler  and  tank  shop [ ' " "     gi's 

Blacksmith    shop    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.     284 

419  9 
Relative   Size   of    Main    Depaktments 

Erecting  shop    23  8 

Machine  shop   !!!".!!!!     5o!o 


Total  erecting  and   machine  shop 733 

Boiler  and  tank  shop '      19*4 

Blacksmith   shop    '.'.'.'.'''       6  8 


100.0 


•Based  on  shop  capacity  of  30  locomotives. 


Floor  Plan  of  the  Blacksmith  Shop 


Burlington  are  given  a  general  overhauling.     Flues  are  re-  The  large  area  devoted  to  machine  work  is  one  of  the 

moved  after  the  engines  have  run  about  80,000  miles,  and      striking  features  of  the  shop.     The  allotment  was  made  with 
fireboxes  are  renewed  on  the  average  every  five  years.     The      two  objects  in  mind;  first,  to  furnish  ample  space  around  all 
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machines  for  the  stock  of  parts  undergoing  repair,  and  sec- 
ond, to  permit  of  arranging  the  machines  in  the  order  that 
would  eliminate  backward  movements  as  far  as  possible.     It 


Cylinder   Set   Up   on    Jigs   for    Planing 

should  be  noted  that  the  machine  shop  area  includes  also  the 
sub-department  in  which  the  ash  pans,  front  ends  and  super- 


repair  points  on  the  system.  The  space  devoted  to  black- 
smith work  is  relatively  small  by  comparison  with  the  aver- 
age for  older  shops,  although  work  for  both  locomotives  and 
cars  is  handled  here.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  be  explained 
by  the  increase  in  the  parts  for  which  steel  castings  are 
used,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  number  of  forgings 
that  has  occurred  in  recent  years. 

ORGANIZATION. 

• 

The  organization  of  the  supervising  force  in  the  locomo- 
tive department  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  This  is  closely  in 
accord  with  general  practice  and  little  comment  is  necessary. 
It  should  be  noted  that  piece  work  is  in  effect  in  practically 
all  departments,  which  accounts  for  the  small  number  of 
foremen  in  the  main  sections. 

ROUTING   or    PARTS   BEING   REPAIRED. 

In  locating  the  sub-departments  a  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  group  them  in  a  logical  order  so  that  related  parts 
are  kept  together,  so  that  the  distance  material  must  be 
hauled  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  so  that  the  parts 
will  all  be  moving  in  the  same  general  direction.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  machine  tools  in  each  sub-department  has  been 
studied  and  they  have  been  arranged  to  permit  material 
undergoing  repairs  to  pass  frcMn  one  to  another  in  regular 
order  without  any  back  movement.     Thus  the  normal  routing 
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Arrangement  of  Equloment  in   Power  Plant 


?rDer  cen  o  trt'f'fl  ^  this  amounts  to  less  than  tor  the  parts  is  from  the  erecting  shop  to  the  end  of  the  sub- 
fiL^he.  cvinde  s  .1?  th"^'  '^T,  ^"''^^^T'^  th^  ^^op  department  nearest  the  stripping  pit,  and  thence  through  the 
tinishes  olmders  and  other  parts  for  some  of  the  smaller     machines  in  rotation,  coming  out  completed  at  the  aid  of 
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engiiu-  nM)in>.  It  lui-  a  niiifomd  roiuri'tt'  niof  (ovcnd  with 
tar  and  uravi'l.  11k-  twd  liuil(liiii:-«  wliidi  arc  now  umcI  for 
the  boiler,  lluc  and  tank,  work,  arc  125  ft.  wide  and  .)16  and 
200  ft.  lonu.  I  lu'  walls  are  of  brick  and  com|)o.«ite  W(M>d 
am!  iron  tru»c*  -u|i|i(>rt  tlu'  roof,  wliidi  is  of  wood  with  an 
a>lii>to-  covering. 

DIVISION  mk  iioni-:  s|-.\(i,  i;i:tui;e.\  dep.artmexts. 

1  he   proper  (livi>inn   of   tl(M)r   span-   lictwct'ii   the   variou- 
dcpartnu  ni^  of  a    lo(oniotiv(    ~Iiop   prc-cnt-  a   dilTuult   i>roli- 

Irin       III  ill  ii  rininiiiL'  'h'     illniiniiii   it   i-  niii--ar\   to  ((insider 


.ircas   of  the  principal  departments   in   the  locomotive 
are  given  below: 

Aki:.\    oI     Sllnl'S 
Size  An-.i 


sho 


lOii  ft.  liv  79_'  ft.  —  79,200  Ml.  ft. 
2ln  It.  Iiv  79.?  ft.  =  166..W0  >.i.  ft. 
.•?1<1  ft.  I.y  ;<).'  ft.  —  24.i..';0n  s.j.  ft. 
1.'?  ft.  I'V  .Mil  It.  ami 
1J.=;  ft.  Iiy  Jun  ;t.  rr  (>4..^00  s>|.  fl. 
r.l.icksmitli    slioi 'K)  ft.  I>>  _'.^i)  ft.    =     i2.5i»0  s<|-  It. 


l-.rcctini;  sluni    

Machine  sliiii«   

i^'rcctinp  ami  iii.icliinc. 
U'lilei    ami   tank   slmii. 


Ana  I  ( 

2.640 
5.543 
8.183 

-"5U 


■1     )■! 

S<|.  : 

sq.  : 

S(l. 
sq.  1. 


Total    1)1     fiiiir    main 
dipartinunt..      .... 


3.^-\.=;nO  sq.  fi.  n,0S3  sq.  -. 


General    ForemaiTs    Office   and    Small    Tool    Stock    Room 
Kelative    Sizr   CuMp.vred   to    Erectlm;    Sikt 


Erecting   shop    .  . . 
Xl.'ichine   shop    ... 


ino.o  :•"  •. 
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ainoim  otlicr  fat  tor-  the  t  la>-  of  rcpair>  to  be  handled,  the 
averaire  |Hri«Kl  for  the  niicwal  of  lube-  and  l'irebo\c>.  and 
the  amount  of  nianufat  tiirint.'  work  to  be  done  for  dtlier 
shop.s.       I'rai  tit  ally    all    the    liMoinotivt  -    rejiaired    at    W C-t 


REI..^TIVE    Size   of    Main    Departme.nt? 

Erecting   sliop    ;......,,      23  S 

Machine   .shop    \ !  !1C- !■*      5o!o 

Totrl   ercclini;   and    machine   sho|i 

Boilrr  and   tank   shofi 

Hlacksniitli   slioi,    


'    •*  >•    •  •  *•%  * 


•  Mf  ••"»'•  V   '  73.8 

.  •.V.w.'..,     19.4 


<     i. 


•Ra«cd  on  shop  capacity  of  30  locmn. .lives. 
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hurlington  are  -ivcn  a   .zcncral  ovt-rhaulin-.      Flues  arc  re-  The   large   area    (k-voted   to  machine   work    i^'  one  of  tl  e 

moved  after  the  enuine-  have   run   about   .so.ooo   miles,   and       striking  featuro  of  the  shop.      Ihc  allotment  wa>  made  wi.h 
tirebo.xes  are  renewed  on  the  averatre  every  five  year.'^.     The      two  objects  in  mind:  tlrst.  to  furnish  ample  space  around  ail 
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mat. li inc.-  for  tlu-  -tix  k  ot  j)arl>  undcryuin^  Rpair.  and  sec- 
ond, to  jK-rniil  (jf  arraiminu  the  niaihin^'s  in  the  order  that 
would  I'liminati'  haikward  ni(!\enient>  as  far  as  j)ossible.     It 
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lie  nottd  that  the  machine  slioj)  iirea  ine1u(ie<  also  tin* 
)artmem  in  whit  li  the  asli  j>an>,  front  end-  and  .-uixr- 


ri|)air  point-  on  the  sy>>teni.  J  he  space  devoted  to  black- 
-niith  work  is  relatively  small  by  compari-on  with  the  aver- 
age for  older  shop>.  altiiough  work  for  both  lo(oinotives  and 
ears  is  handled  here.  Ihis  is  undoubtedly  to  Ix;  explained 
bv  the  inerea-e  in  the  part<  for  whi*h  steel  castings  are 
u>ed.  with  a  eon.-eijuent  reduction  in  the  number  t»f  forging- 
that  has  occurred  in  recent  years. 

OKOAXIZAIIOX. 

rile  organization  of  the  supervising  force  in  tlu  hw. emo- 
tive department  i>  -hown  in  the  diagram.  This  is  closely  in 
accord  with  general  practice  and  little  comment  is  necessary. 
It  should  be  noted  that  piece  work  is  in  effect  in  practically 
all  department.-,  which  account-  for  the  small  numl.>er  of 
foremen  in  the  main  sections. 

koniXG  OF  r.\kTS  niiNo  kkp.\iki:ii. 

In  locating  the  sub-departments  a  sjxtial  eftort  has  been 
made  to  group  them  in  a  logical  order  so  that  related  parts 
are  kept  together,  so  that  the  distance  material  must  Ik.' 
hauled  will  l>e  reduced  to  tlie  minimum  and  so  that  the  part> 
will  all  be  moving  in  the  same  general  direction.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  machine  tools  in  each  sulj-dejuirtment  has  been 
studied  and  they  have  l>een  arranged  to  permit  material 
underLToing  repair>  to  pass  from  one  t<i  another  in  regular 
oriler  w  ithoui  an}  ba*  k  movement.      I  im-  the  ncirm.il  routing 
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0    H^  a      ;>    th^  n       ,  '    this  amounts  to  less  than      tor  the  parts  is  from  the  erecting  shop  to  the  end  of  the  suh- 

.u  Ic/      in  .     ',   t    t       ■"  '^'r%    J  "'■I'^^^o'-e  the  shop      department  nearest  tlie  stripping  pit,  and  thence  through  Uie 

»'"..lK>  .xbnder-  and  .>ther  parts  for  some  of  the  .smaller      machines  in   rotation,  coming  out  completed  at  the  end  of 
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the  department  nearest  the  finishing  pits.  This  arrangement 
is  treated  in  detail  in  the  description  of  the  sub-depart- 
ments later  in  this  article. 

Ample  facilities  have  been  provided  for  transporting  the 
work  in  the  shops  and  from  one  building  to  another.  The 
erecting  shop,  as  already  noted,  is  served  by  two  125-ton 
cranes  with  auxiliary  hooks  for  lifting  15  tons,  and  two 
cranes  of  15  tons'  capacity  running  on  the  lower  track.  The 
bay  in  which  the  heavy  machines  are  located  has  two  15- 
ton  cranes  and  the  south  bay  has  one  of  the  same  capacity. 
Along  the  south  wall  of  the  shop  there  is  a  track  for  a  10- 
ton  half-gantry  crane,  extending  nearly  to  the  storehouse. 
Under  this  crane  most  of  the  heavy  material  such  as  cylin- 
ders, tires,  etc.,  is  stored.  The  east  side  of  the  machine  and 
erecting  shop  is  served  by  a  50-ton  half-gantry  crane  which 
reaches  the  ends  of  the  tracks  into  the  shop  and  runs  beyond 
the  north  boundary  of  the  shop  to  the  lye  vats.  As  the  runway 
for  this  crane  extends  a  short  distance  under  the  runway  of 
the  10-ton  gantry  it  is  easy  to  transfer  the  material  by  means 
of  these  two  cranes  from  the  material  platform  to  cars  or 
trucks  that  can  be  run  into  the  shop.  The  flue  shop  and 
erecting  shop  are  connected  by  two  direct  tracks  and  two 


motives.  While  no  enlargement  to  the  shop  is  planned 
further  extensions  toward  the  west  or  toward  the  north  are 
quite  feasible. 

Ease  of  observation,  important  as  an  aid  to  supervision, 
has  been  given  due  consideration.  The  longitudinal  arrange- 
ment of  the  pits  in  the  erecting  shop  enables  the  foreman  to 
see  work  being  done  on  several  engines  from  any  point.  By 
grouping  the  tools  in  the  machine  shop  in  single  rows  with  a 
passageway  between,  the  same  object  has  been  accomplished. 

SHOP  OPERATION. 

ERECTING   SHOP. 

Locomotives  awaiting  repairs  are  stored  on  dead  tracks  in 
the  yard  east  of  the  shops.  They  enter  the  erecting  shop  at 
the  east  end  where  the  stripping  is  carried  on.  When  the 
stripping  is  finished  the  locomotive  is  set  on  blocks  in  the 
center  portion  of  the  shop.  If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
boiler,  this  is  placed  on  a  car  and  taken  to  the  boiler  shop. 
Flues  are  cut  out,  placed  on  push  cars  and  run  to  the  flue 
shop.  The  wheels  and  driving  boxes  are  rolled  out  under  the 
50-ton  gantry  crane,  which  takes  them  to  the  lye  vat.     The 
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Others  lead  into  the  tender  truck  repair  shop.  A  separate 
track  goes  to  the  boiler  and  tank  shop,  which  can  also  be 
entered  by  two  tracks  at  the  east  end.  The  blacksmith  shop 
and  erecting  shop  are  joined  by  a  board  path  over  which 
electric  storage  batter}-  trucks  are  operated  and  there  is 
also  a  standard  gage  track  extending  from  under  the  50-ton 
gantry  crane  runway  to  the  track  through  the  center  of  the 
shop. 

One  of  the  things  that  frequently  causes  trouble  in  rail- 
road shops  is  local  congestion  due  to  the  inability  to  prede- 
termine accurately  how  much  room  will  be  required  by  each 
department.  In  this  instance,  space  has  been  left  between 
most  of  the  departments.  This  gives  extra  floor  area  for  the 
material  and  provides  leeway  for  future  growth.  The  extra 
space  has  been  apportioned  with  considerable  judgment,  for 
instance,  it  seems  likely  that  the  number  of  stoker  fired 
engines  will  increase  and  therefore  the  stoker  department 
has  been  allowed  room  to  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
work  on  eccentrics  and  straps  is  handled  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible area  because  these  parts  are  not  found  on  modem  loco- 


pedestal  binders  crossheads,  links,  hangers  and  similar  parts 
are  placed  in  containers  to  facilitate  the  cleaning.  The 
front  ends  are  stored  in  a  rack  adjoining  the  finishing  pits. 

HEAVY  MACHINE  BAY. 

Driving  Wheels,  Axles  and  Crank  Pins. — The  driving 
wheel  department  is  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  ma- 
chine shop.  From  the  lye  vat  the  wheels  are  rolled  in  on 
a  stub  track  and  inspected.  If  the  wheel  centers  need  to  be 
pressed  off  or  crank  pins  pressed  out,  they  go  to  a  600-ton 
wheel  press  on  the  left  hand  side.  Beyond  the  press  are  lo- 
cated the  axle  lathe,  crank  pin  lathe,  and  quartering  machine. 
On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  track  are  the  stands  for  holding 
wheels  while  the  tires  are  removed  or  set.  The  tires  on  truck 
wheels  are  removed  and  applied  in  this  department,  as  there 
is  not  enough  of  such  work  to  justify  the  duplication  of  the 
facilities.  Beyond  the  mounting  stands  are  located  the  bor- 
ing mill  for  wheel  centers  and  tires,  a  driving  wheel  lathe 
and  a  journal  turning  lathe.  Next  in  order  come  the  tracks 
adjoining  the  fitting  bench  where  hub  plates  are  applied  and 
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crank  pins  trued  up.  The  eccentric  cranks  and  eccentrics 
are  fitted  on  a  track  next  to  the  eccentric  bench,  and  also 
adjacent  to  the  driving  box  department.  Wheels  are  fitted 
with  driving  boxes  and  cellars  before  they  go  to  the  erecting 
shop.  There  are  16  tracks  for  storing  wheels,  each  35  ft. 
long,  and  extending  out  into  the  erecting  bay  to  facilitate 

handling. 

Eccentric  Department.  — The  eccentrics  and  straps  are 
brought  from  the  lye  vat  to  the  eccentric  department  which 
has  a  36-in.  Bullard  vertical  turret  lathe,  used  mostly  for 
turning  up  brass  liners,  and  a  Gisholt  42-in.  boring  mill  used 
for  eccentrics  and  straps. 

Driving  Boxes.— The  boxes  from  the  lye  vat  are  placed 
on  a  platform  south  of  the  passage  through  the  machine 
shop,  where  they  are  inspected.  Those  requiring  new  crown 
brasses  go  to  the  press,  while  others  are  taken  to  the  planer. 
The  crown  brasses  are  shaped  on  the  slotter  and  then  pressed 
The  box  then  follows  the  same  course  as  those  not  re- 


m 


quiring  brasses,  going  to  the  planer  to  be  faced  on  the  shoe 
and  wedge  fit,  and  on  the  hub  if  necessar>%  and  then  to  the 
boring  mill.  After  being  bored  a  clearance  for  the  grease  is 
cut  on  the  back  side  of  the  box  only  on  the  slotter.     The 


v/^/A ky/m^ 


removed.  The  rods  are  next  examined  for  cracks.  If  they 
need  reboring  they  are  sent  to  the  horizontal  boring  mill. 
Next  they  go  to  the  radial  drill  to  have  the  taper  knuckle 
joint  pin  fit  reamed  out,  then  the  pins  are  fitted.  After  this 
operation  the  rods  are  set  on  a  rack  at  the  west  end  of  the 
rod  department  and  the  bushings  are  fitted  on  a  small  bor- 
ing mill.  After  the  bushings  are  bored  and  pressed  in,  the 
rods  are  fitted  together  and  trammed  for  length,  being 
changed  by  the  blacksmith  if  necessar>\  Knuckle  joint  pins 
and  bushings  and  crosshead  pins  are  turned  up  rough  on 
a  7  3/^ -in.  Libby  high  duty  turret  lathe.  The  sides  of  main 
rod  straps  are  trued  up  on  the  surface  grinder  and  main 
rod  brasses  are  shaped  to  size  on  two  28-in.  shapers  with 
special  attachments  and  bored  out  on  a  36-in.  Bullard  ver- 
tical turret  lathe.  Side  rod  bushings  are  pressed  in  by  a 
100-ton  hydraulic  press. 

Valve  Motion. — The  diversity  of  work  involved  in  the 
repairing  of  valve  motion  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  a 
routing  for  the  parts,  except  in  a  general  way.  However,  the 
majority  of  parts  can  be  finished  on  one  or  two  machines  and 
as  they  are  relatively  light  the  handling  presents  no  special 
difficultv.      The   rocker    arms,    lift    shafts,    bushings,    valve 
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lateral  play  of  the  driving  boxes  is  governed  by  the  thickness 
of  the  hub  liner  on  the  wheel  center.  The  flanges  on  each 
pair  of  driving  boxes  are  made  the  same  thickness.  The 
man  applying  the  hub  plates  takes  this  dimension  off  the  box 
with  the  thickness  of  the  shoe  and  wedge  flanges  and  the  dis- 
tance over  the  frames  and  has  the  brass  hub  liners  turned  to 
the  proper  thickness  to  give  ^  in.  lateral  clearance.  Each 
half  of  the  hub  plate  is  put  on  with  four  wrought  iron  pins 
having  a  straight  fit  in  the  wheel  center  and  a  counter-sunk 
head.  When  the  driving  boxes  are  worn  down  y%  in.  the 
face  is  counter-bored  and  a  ^-in.  sheet  steel  liner  is  put  on 
with  countersunk  head  bolts. 

Shoes  and  Wedges. — All  new  shoes  and  wedges  are  fin- 
ished on  a  planer  near  the  driving  box  department.  When 
these  parts  come  from  the  engine  after  being  laid  off,  they  are 
faced  on  a  planer  in  the  light  machine  bay  near  the  west  end 
of  the  shop  shown  on  the  layout  as  No.  70. 

Main  and  Side  Rods. — The  rods  as  they  come  from  the 
locomotive  are  placed  on  rails  resting  on  trestles,  the  main 
rods  on  one  side  and  the  side  rods  on  another.  They  are 
then  cleaned  with  waste,  and  grease  cups  and  bushings  are 


bodies,  rings,  etc.,  are  handled  on  two  lathes.  Pins  are 
roughed  out  on  Jones  and  Lamson  and  Pratt  and  Whitney 
turret  lathes.  Pins  are  fitted  on  three  lathes,  one  of  16-in. 
swing  and  two  with  a  swing  of  18  in.  The  drilling  of  heavy 
parts  is  done  on  a  Baker  high  duty  drill,  while  lighter  work 
is  handled  on  drill  presses  in  the  light  machine  bay.  A 
planer  in  the  light  machine  bay  handles  surfacing  opera- 
tions on  links  and  similar  parts. 

Pistons  and  Rods,  Crossheads  and  Guides- — The  piston 
guide,  and  crosshead  work  is  done  at  the  extreme  west  end 
of  the  heavy  machine  bay.  The  machine  tools  include  a 
42-in.  Bullard  vertical  turret  lathe  for  turning  piston  pack- 
ing, a  36-in.  vertical  turret  lathe  for  turning  valve  chamber 
heads,  packing,  etc.,  a  Baker  high  duty  drill  for  miscel- 
laneous drilling  and  reaming,  two  piston  lathes  and  an  Acme 
turret  lathe.  As  the  pistons  come  from  the  locomotive  they 
are  set  on  the  floor  and  examined.  The  nuts  are  turned  off 
in  a  lathe  and  the  pistons  are  sent  to  the  250-ton  press  and 
the  heads  are  taken  off.  The  rods  then  go  to  one  of  the  two 
lathes  and  are  trued  up  or  if  necessary  are  replaced  with 
new  rods.      The  piston  heads   are  turned  up  on  a  loring 
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mill  and  come  to  this  department  finished  except  for  the 
cylinder  fit.  The  pistons  are  put  on  the  rod  and  the  outside 
is  turned  and  grooved  for  the  packing  rings. 

Crossheads  are  set  alongside  the  pistons  and  rods.  The 
shoes  are  taken  off,  and  if  necessary,  the  crosshead  pin  fit 
and  the  piston  rod  fit  are  reamed.  The  crosshead  shoes  go 
to  the  babbitt  furnace  to  be  relined  and  when  they  are  re- 
turned are  applied  to  the  crosshead  and  the  bolts  are  fitted. 
Then  the  complete  crosshead  goes  to  the  planer  where  the 
shoes  are  planed  to  fit  the  guides;  after  which  the  crosshead 
pin  is  fitted.  Then  the  piston  rod  is  inserted  and  the  key 
shaped  to  fit.  As  the  final  operation,  the  gland  is  fitted  on 
and  the  packing  is  bored  to  size. 

Crosshead  guides  coming  from  the  locomotive  are  placed 
on  a  rack  from  which  they  are  handled  by  a  jib  crane  onto 
the  surface  grinder.  After  being  ground  on  the  face  and  the 
sides,  they  are  put  back  in  another  portion  of  the  rack,  until 
they  are  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  engine. 

LIGHT  MACHINE  BAY. 

At  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  light  machine  bay  the  driver 
brake  rigging  and  spring  rigging  is  repaired.  This  is  largely 
bench  work  with  the  exception  of  pins  and  bushings,  which 
are  handled  on  a  Warner  &  Swasey  hollow  hexagon  turret 
lathe  and  a  Jones  &  Lamson  flat  turret  lathe.  Two  engine 
lathes  are  used  for  turning  up  trunnions,  etc.,  and  there  are 
also  provided  in  this  department  a  drill  press  and  a  hy- 
draulic bushing  press. 

Next  to  the  spring  rigging  department  is  the  air  brake 
department.  At  the  east  end  air  pumps  are  repaired.  Three 
small  engine  lathes,  a  shaper  and  a  drill  press  are  conveni- 
ently located  to  do  the  work  that  must  be  handled  on  these 
machines.  The  lighter  air  brake  parts  as  well  as  injectors, 
lubricators,  pops,  bell  ringers,  valves  and  gages  are  repaired 
at  benches  about  half  way  down  the  shop.  There  are  three 
brass  lathes  and  one  engine  lathe  serving  this  department. 
Just  beyond  the  brass  lathes  is  the  bolt  department.  In  this 
department  there  are  five  turret  lathes,  seven  small  engine 
laUies  for  fitting  belts,  a  centering  machine,  a  drill  press,  a 
nut  facer,  a  4-in.  single  spindle  tapping  machine  and  a  three- 
spindle  bolt  cutter. 

Tool  Room — The  tool  room  is  very  completely  equipped 
for  light  or  heavy  work.  The  smaller  machines  are  belt 
driven  from  line  shafting  but  the  larger  lathes  have  indi- 


hauled.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  tool  room  is 
located  a  light  Beaudry  hammer  and  an  oil  furnace  where 
chisels  and  other  tools  are  made  and  put  in  shape.  The  main 
stock  room  for  blue  prints  and  hand  tools  is  in  the  corner 
of  the  tool  room.  Above  this  is  the  foreman's  office  which 
gives  a  view  of  the  entire  north  side  of  the  shops.  The 
walls  are  of  glass  to  give  a  wide  field  of  vision. 

The  west  end  of  the  light  machine  bay  is  occupied  by  the 
electrical  department.     Here  repairs  to  headlight  equipment, 


Power  Plant  and   Spray  Cooling   Pond 

motors,  gasoline  engines  and  section  cars  are  carried  on.  A 
part  of  the  space  at  this  end  of  the  shop  is  devoted  to  storage 
at  the  present  time. 

SOUTH    BAY. 

The  large  bay  south  of  the  erecting  shop  is  equipped  to 
handle  the  work  on  frames  and  cylinders,  engine  trucks  and 
most  of  the  auxiliar>'  parts  of  the  boiler  and  the  machinery. 
.\11  the  tools  in  this  section  have  individual  motor  drive. 

Frames  and  Cylinders. — At  the  east  end  of  the  south  bay, 
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Layout  of  Machines  and  Tracks  In  the  Flue  Shop 


dividual  motor  drive.  There  are  two  cylindrical  grinders 
and  one  universal  grinder.  For  repetition  work  such  as 
pins,  sleeves,  sockets,  flue  rollers,  etc.,  a  Warner  &  Swasey 
hollow  hexagon  turret  lathe  is  used.  The  repairs  to  speed 
recorders  are  handled  at  a  bench  with  special  fixtures  in 
the  tool  room.  Just  beyond  the  tool  room  are  several  benches 
where  machine  tools,  hoists,  and  similar  machinery,  are  over- 


alongside  the  erecting  shop,  is  located  equipment  for  planing 
and  slotting  frames,  consisting  of  a  60-in.  planer,  a  double 
head  frame  slotter  and  a  96-in.  radial  drill.  These  ma- 
chines are  not  kept  busy  on  frame  work,  so  they  also  handle 
other  heavy  parts  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  The  cylinder 
work  is  done  on  a  group  of  machines  located  along  the  east 
end  of  the  south  wall  in  the  south  bay.     This  consists  of  a 
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three-spindle  cylinder  and  valve  boring  machine,  an  84-in. 
planer  with  reversing  motor  drive  and  a  96-in.  radial  drill. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  the  extent 
to  which  jigs,  fixtures  and  templets  are  used.  Cylinders  are 
finished  in  considerable  numbers  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  saved  by  the  device  used  for  lining  up  the  cylinders  for 
planing,  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  by  the  jigs 
for  locating  bolt  holes  not  only  around  the  cylinder  bore, 
but  also  in  the  frame  and  saddle  fits. 

Engine    Trucks. — The    engine    truck    department    has    a 


Exterior  of  the   Blacksmith  Shop 

16-in.  engine  lathe  for  bolt  work,  a  42-in.  lathe  for  truing 
journals,  a  Sellers  48-in.  car  wheel  lathe  driven  by  a  50-h.  p. 
direct  current  motor,  and  a  400-ton  wheel  press. 

Ashpans. — The  ashpan  department  is  equipped  with  a 
punch  and  shear  l)esides  numerous  pneumatic  tools.  Ad- 
jacent to  this  department  there  is  a  sub-store  for  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  rivets,  etc. 

Steavi  Pipes. — As  the  repairs  of  steam  pipes,  dry  pipes 


handled  in  other  departments.  The  stoker  engines  are  over- 
hauled l^ere  and  are  tested  before  being  installed  on  the  loco- 
motive. 

Piping  and  Superheater  Units. — The  steam  and  air  brake 
piping  and  superheater  units  are  handled  in  the  same  de- 
partment. The  piping  as  it  comes  from  the  locc«notives  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  in  the  lye  vats  and  is  then  placed  on 
racks. 

Cab  and  Upholstery  Work. — The  cabs  used  by  the  C.  B. 
&  Q.  are  mostly  of  wood  with  a  steel  front.  To  take  care 
of  the  repairing  a  small  wood  working  department  has  been 
installed  at  the  west  end  of  the  shop.  Here  the  cabs  and  seat 
boxes  are  overhauled. 

Paint  Shop. — A  small  stucco  building  north  of  the  erect- 
ing and  machine  shop  is  used  for  the  storage  of  paint  and 
also  for  reworking  boiler  lagging.  Another  similar  structure 
near  the  lye  vat  is  used  for  reclaiming  journal  box  packing 
and  driving  lx)x  grease. 

BLACKSMITH    SHOP. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  well  equipped  to  handle  heavy  or 
light  hammer  work,  general  blacksmithing  and  lx)lt  makmg. 
The  heaviest  steam  hammer  is  one  of  5,000-lb.  capacity, 
with  a  double  frame,  which  is  used  principally  for  making 
billets  from  scrap  iron.  Short  pieces  of  bolts  and  flat  bars 
are  piled  on  boards  and  brought  to  a  welding  heat  in  the 
scrap  furnaces  and  are  then  shaped  into  slabs  under  the 
steam  hammer.  These  slabs  are  again  piled  together  and 
made  into  billets.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  is  secured  in 
this  wav.  In  addition  to  the  5,000-lb.  hammer  there  is  one 
of  3,000-lb.,  one  of  1,600-lb.,  five  of  1,500-lb.,  and  two  of 
650-lb. 

For  making  parts  in  considerable  quantity  there  is  a  bat- 
tery of  Bradley  hammers,  including  three  500-lb.  and  one 
60-lb.  size,  a  large  bulldozer  and  one  3-in.  and  two  1  V2-in. 


Interior  of  the  Flue  Shop 


and  throttle  valves  and  superheater  headers  is  largely  bench 
work,  this  department  has  but  one  machine  tool,  an  Acme 
turret  lathe,  used  for  finishing  dry  pipe  rings  and  similar 
work.  There  are  a  large  number  of  ingenious  fixtures  used 
in  grinding  joints  with  air  motors. 

Stokers. — A  considerable  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to 
stoker  work,  but  as  the  majority  of  these  parts  are  main- 
tained   to    standard    sizes,    the    machine    work    required    is 


forging  machines.  The  Bradley  hammers  and  forging  ma- 
chines are  belt  driven  from  a  line  shaft,  while  the  bulldozer, 
punches  and  shears  are  direct  connected.  At  the  south  end 
of  the  shop  there  is  a  small  pneumatic  hammer  on  which 
tools  are  dressed.  The  shop  is  well  equipped  with  light  and 
heavy  jib  cranes  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  work.  It 
is  also  equipped  throughout  with  oil  furnaces.  The  blast 
is  furnished  from  two  high  pressure  direct  connected  electric 
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driven  blowers,  each  one  of  ample  capacity  to  handle  the 
entire  shop  equipment.  The  shop  is  also  equipped  with 
sanitary  closets  and  washrooms  for  the  convenience  of  the 


men. 


POWER    PLANT. 


The  power  house  supplies  steam,  compressed  air  and 
electric  current  for  the  entire  plant  and  is  equipped  to  raise 
the  pressure  on  the  water  mains  in  case  of  fire.  There  is 
no  high  pressure  pump  for  hydraulic  apparatus,  hovyever, 
as  all  machines  operated  by  hydraulic  power  have  individual 
motor  drive.  This  arrangement  was  considered  more  satis- 
factory since  it  eliminated  the  necessity  for  a  line  of  high- 
pressure  piping,  which  is  often  troublesome  to  maintain. 
The  boiler  room  has  six  Murray  Iron  Works  water  tube 
boilers  of  400  h.  p.  each,  equipped  with  Foster  superheaters 
and  Taylor  underfeed  stokers.  Space  has  been  provided  for 
four  additional  boilers.  A  boiler  pressure  of  150  lb.  is  main- 
tained and  the  steam  is  superheated  to  500  deg.  F.  A  4,000- 
h.  p.  Webster  Star  open  type  feed  water  heater  is  installed  on 
a  platform  in  the  boiler  room  and  an  Alberger  condenser  in 
the  basement  under  the  engineroom.  A  spray  pond  of 
500,000  gal.  capacity,  located  75  ft.  west  of  the  power  plant, 
is  used  in  connection  with  condensing  apparatus. 

The  coal  is  dumped  into  a  hopper  underneath  the  track 
and  is  carried  by  a  chain  bucket  type  elevator  into  a  con- 
veyor that  delivers  it  into  overhead  bunkers,  where  the  coal 
is  measured  before  being  fed  to  the  mechanical  stokers. 
The  ashes  are  collected  in  hoppers  under  the  furnaces  and  are 
dumped  into  an  ash  car  which  carries  them  to  the  elevator 
pit.  The  elevator  raises  them  to  an  overhead  ash  bin  from 
which  they  are  dumped  into  the  empty  coal  car.  The  smoke 
stack  is  of  brick,  12  ft.  in  diameter  and  150  ft.  high. 
Forced  draft  is  supplied  by  three  blowers  driven  by  steam  en- 
gines. The  boiler  room  equipment  operates  non-condensing 
to  supply  the  steam  for  feed  water  heating. 

The  electric  generating  equipment  consists  of  two  750  kw. 
General  Electric  high  pressure  turbo  generators,  producing 
three-phase  current  at  440  volts  and  60  cycles.  The  tur- 
bines are  of  the  bleeder  type,  so-called  from  the  fact  that 
steam  for  heating  is  drawn  off  at  a  pressure  of  4  to  5  lb., 
after  passing  the  first  stage  of  the  turbine.  A  vacuum  of 
2 7  J/,  in.  of  mercury'  is  carried  on  the  low  pressure  stage.  To 
furnish  direct  current  for  the  variable  speed  shop  motors 
there  are  two  200-kw.  motor  generator  sets,  generating  at 
220  volts  d.  c.  There  is  one  steam  turbine  driven  and  one 
motor  driven  exciter.  A  central  switch  board  is  in.stalled  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  engine  room  and  an  instrument  board  for 
the  boilers  is  IcKated  on  the  east  wall.  These  carry  a  very 
complete  equipment  of  pressure  and  temperature  gages  and 
draft  gages  and  also  continuous  CO.-  recorder  for  each  boiler. 
A  Venturi  meter  is  used  for  checking  the  amount  of  water 
evaporated  by  the  boilers. 

There  are  two  air  compressors  in  the  turbine  room  both 
operating  at  a  pressure  of  110  lb.  per  sq.  in.  One  is  an 
Ingersoll  compound  type  of  1..S50  cu.  ft.  per  minute  capacity, 
taken  from  the  old  power  house.  The  other  is  a  Laidlaw 
condensing  cross  compound  high  duty  compressor,  with  a 
capacity  of  .>,650  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  at  110  R.  P.  M.  The 
fire  pump  is  a  Fairbanks-Morse,  18  in.  by  10  in.  by  12  in. 
underwriters  pump  having  a  capacity  of  1,000  gal.  per  min- 
ute. The  steam,  air  and  electric  lines  are  carried  from  the 
power  hou.se  to  the  shop  in  a  concrete  tunnel. 

The  engine  rocm  is  equipped  with  a  ten-ton  traveling  hand 
crane  which  spans  the  whole  width  of  the  building.  This 
crane  is  used  to  facilitate  handling  or  repairs  to  equipment. 


across  the  three  longitudinal  tracks.  The  machines  are  on 
the  north  side  and  are  served  by  a  monorail  floor  crane.  The 
west  end  of  the  machine  department  is  devoted  to  heavy  plate 
work.  Here  are  located  the  laying  out  table,  bending  rolls 
and  flange  fire,  as  well  as  the  heavy  punches  and  shears. 
At  the  center  of  the  north  wall  is  the  office  and  tool  room. 
In  the  space  east  of  this  the  light  machines,  such  as  bolt 
cutters,  lathes  and  small  drill  presses  are  located.  Some  of 
the  tank  work  is  being  handled  in  the  boiler  shop,  but 
eventually  all  the  tender  tank  and  truck  work  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  south  half  of  the  old  boiler  shop,  just  west  of 
the  present  boiler  shop. 

FLUE    SHOP. 

A  unique  arrangement  of  machines  and  tracks  is  used 
in  the  department  where  the  tubes  and  flues  are  repaired. 
The  layout  of  the  shop  is  shown  in  the  illustration  below. 
Small  flues  after  being  removed  from  the  boiler  are  loaded  on 
push  cars  and  enter  the  shop  on  the  north  track.  The  back 
end  is  cut  off  square  and  the  flue  is  run  through  one  of  the 
Otto  cleaners  to  remove  the  scale.  As  the  tubes  pass  out  from 
the  cleaners  they  are  placed  on  another  push  car.  The 
clean  tubes  go  down  the  track  to  the  second  turn  table  and 
are  set  on  one  of  two  diagonal  tracks  leading  from  it.  Ad- 
joining each  of  these  tracks  is  the  equipment  necessary  for 
applying  safe  ends,  consisting  of  a  small  oil  furnace,  a  hot 
saw  and  tube  expander,  a  welding  furnace  and  a  welder  and 
swedger.  The  flues  pass  through  the  furnaces  and  machines 
and  when  completed  are  placed  on  push  cars  on  one  of  the 
diagonal  tracks  leading  to  the  transverse  track  on  the  south 
side.  The  front  ends  of  the  tubes  are  heated  with  an  oil 
burner  to  anneal  them  and  they  are  cut  to  length  and  sent 
to  the  erecting  shop  to  be  reapplied. 

Superheater  flues  are  handled  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
push  cars  enter  the  shop  by  the  center  track.  The  flues  are 
cleaned  and  the  back  end  is  cut  off,  and  the  car  is  then  set 
on  the  diagonal  track  next  to  the  furnace.  The  safe  end  is 
in.serted  in  the  furnace  but  not  welded,  being  swedged  down 
to  enter  the  flue  for  a  distance  of  about  one  inch  and  welded 
to  the  flue  with  the  oxy-acetylene  torch.  After  the  flues  have 
had  safe  ends  welded  on  they  are  cut  to  length  and  tested 
and  are  then  annealed  and  put  back  in  the  boiler. 


AIR  PUMP  STRAINER 


BY  E.  A.  M. 


A  simple  air  pump  strainer,  much  more  effective  than  the 
ordinary  type  which  has  so  long  been  used,  is  shown  in  the 
drawing.     In  making  it  the  casting  from  the  old  type  strainer 
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BOILER    SHOP. 


The  boiler  shop  is  located  in  the  building  formerly  used 
as  the  machine  and  erecting  shop.  The  boilers  are  placed 
on  the  south  side,  which  is  equipped  with  overhead  cranes 


App/t'cahon  of  Sfrvtiner 
to  Pump. 

A  Simple  Curled   Hair  Air  Pump  Strainer 

is  used,  and  in  this  is  inserted  a  cone-shaped  tube  of  sheet 
metal  6  in.  long  by  6^^  in.  outside  diameter  at  the  large  end. 
A  concave  screen  of  Yx-xxv.  wire  mesh  is  inserted  in  the  tube 
and  soldered  in  place  2^  in.  from  the  inner  end.     The  re- 
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mainder  of  the  strainer  is  loosely  filled  with  curled  hair, 
about  two  ounces  being  required  for  this  purpose.  The  outer 
end  of  the  strainer  is  closed  with  a  hinged  lid  of  ^-in.  wire 
mesh,  soldered  to  a  light  brass  wire  frame.  A  slot  in  the  side 
of  the  tube  is  provided  to  take  the  latch  formed  on  the  end 
of  the  wire  lid  frame.  In  order  to  provide  sufficient  spring 
for  the  proper  operation  of  the  latch,  about  two  inches  of 
the  frame  at  the  latch  end  of  the  wire  is  left  unattached  to 
the  netting.  The  lid  is  hinged  to  the  strainer  at  a  point 
opposite  the  latch. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  LOCOMOTIVES 

AND  CARS 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  locomotives 
actually  built  for  the  use  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year  and  the  four  preceding  years  has  ma- 
terially fallen  behind  the  10-year  average  of  1907  to  1917  in- 
clusive, and  that  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  power  ap- 
parent at  the  close  of  1917,  there  is  at  the  present  time  very 
little  evidence  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  power  to  meet  immediate 
requirements.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  no 
need  for  new  power.  Old  locomotives  have  been  kept  in 
service  at  a  sacrifice  in  operating  efficiency  to  preclude  a 
repetition  of  conditions  existing  last  winter.  The  number 
of  locomotives  built  each  year  during  the  above-mentioned 
10-year  period  for  domestic  steam  railroad  use  has  averaged 
approximately  3,300.  For  the  past  five  years,  beginning  with 
1914,  the  railroads  have  fallen  behind  this  figure  by  an  av- 
erage of  about  1,300  locomotives  each  year,  a  decrease  which 
can  be  accounted  for  only  partially  by  the  increase  in  tractive 
effort  of  the  locomotives  built  during  recent  years. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  unprecedented  weather  condi- 
tions of  last  winter,  so  far  have  not  been  repeated  this  sea- 
son, the  present  fortunate  situation  is  broadly  attributable  to 
three  factors :     ( 1 )     In  general  the  power  of  the  country  is 


What  has  been  accomplished  in  increased  shop  output 
will  be  evident  from  an  inspection  of  Table  I*,  showing  the 
condition  of  power  for  alternate  weeks  during  a  period  of 
18  weeks,  for  the  months  of  August  to  November  inclusive, 
which  has  been  compiled  from  data  collected  by  the  equip- 
ment maintenance  section  of  the  Division  of  Operation  of 
the  Railroad  Administration.  For  this  period,  which  is 
practically  one-third  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
of  locomotives  turned  out  of  shops  (including  all  engines 
out  of  service  for  repairs  over  24  hours)  is  nearly  23  per 
cent  greater  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1917, 
while  the  number  of  employees  in  the  locomotive  department 
has  been  approximately  9  per  cent  to  11  per  cent  greater 
than  the  number  in  service  last  year.  Taking  the  countn.' 
as  a  whole,  the  increase  in  output  is  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  increase  in  maintenance  forces  and  the  increase 
in  working  hours  from  the  eight,  nine  and  ten-hour  days  in 
effect  in  various  parts  of  the  countr\',  to  the  70-hour  week, 
which  was  in  effect  on  many  roads  from  March  to  November 
25.  During  the  period  covered  by  the  table  it  also  will  be 
seen  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  locomotives  being  repaired  for  other  lines,  the  maximum 
shown  being  284  during  the  first  week  in  November. 

Since  November  25,  when  working  time  was  reduced  from 
70  hours  a  week  to  a  nine-hour  day  basis,  followed  on  De- 
cember 9  by  a  further  reduction  to  an  eight-hour  day,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  output  which  has  been  felt  more  par- 
ticularly in  running  repairs.  The  eight-hour  day  necessi- 
tates the  emplo>'ment  of  three  shifts  at  engine  terminals,  with 
a  consequent  increase  in  supervision,  where  two  shifts  have 
heretofore  been  the  rule.  At  present,  in  most  cases  practi- 
cally the  same  number  of  men  who  have  constituted  the  two 
shifts  must  be  redivided  into  three.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
possible  gradually  to  build  up  these  forces  to  overcome  the 
present  shortage  as  demobilization  progresses.  The  power 
has  been  put  in  such  good  condition  during  the  past  sum- 


Table  I — Weekly  Summary  of  the  Condition  of  Power  on  the  Railroads  Opepated  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 


Number  of  loconiotives 

t ^ > 

In  or 
Week  On         Service-       awaiting 

ending  lines  able  shops 

August  3 62.764  53,665  9.999 

August   17 62,740  53,398  9,342 

August  31 6r,908  53,932  8,974 

September    14 63,119  53.774  9,345 

September   28 63,126  53,987  9,139 

October    12 63,162  53,874  9,288 

October    26 63,247  53.711  9,536 

November    9 63,269  53,357  9,912 

November    30 63,418  53,641  9,777 


Per  cent  of 
locomotives 

out  of 

service  for 

over  24  hours 

14.4 
14.8 
14.2 
14.8 
14.4 
14.7 
15.0 
15.6 

15.4 


Number  of  locomotives 
turned  out  of  shops 

. A . 


Number  of  locomotives 

^ A . 


1918 

5,329 
5,260 
5,828 
5.686 
6.083 
5,576 
5.807 
5,791 
6,317 


1917     Increase 


4,462 
4,337 
4,940 
4,507 
4,806 
4,599 
4,723 
4,636 
5,054 


867 

923 

888 

1,179 

1,277 

977 

1,084 

1,155 

1,263 


Being 

repaired  for 

other  lines 

190 
177 
194 
199 
236 
245 
274 
284 
259 


Stored 
service- 
able 

924 
708 
848 
994 
913 
901 
875 
878 
1,11« 


Number  of  employees  in 

locomotive  department 

K 


1918 

261,915 
262,056 
264,349 
573,752 
275,326 
270,287 
271.554 
276,837 
281,384 


1917 

241,104 
240,615 
241,845 
245,996 
r47.533 
249,543 
250,195 
253,066 
r53,788 


Increase 

20,811 
21,441 
22,504 
27,756 
27,793 
20,744 
21,359 
23,771 
27,596 


in  much  better  condition  now  than  at  the  beginning  of  any 
winter  for  several  years  past;  (2)  the  application  of  economy 
and  capacity  increasing  devices  to  existing  equipment 
has  increased  the  effectiveness  for  service  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  locomotives,  and,  (3)  there  are  now  retained  in  ser- 
vice many  locomotives  which,  if  new  power  were  available, 
would  and  could  economically  be  scrapped. 

LOCOMOTIVES    IN    GOOD    CONDITION 

That  the  condition  of  power  is  much  better  than  it  was  last 
year  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  several  months  past 
there  have  constantly  been  stored  in  serviceable  condition 
from  800  to  1,000  locomotives,  over  half  of  them  on  the 
eastern  roads,  where  extraordinary  demands  are  most  apt  to 
arise.  This  improvement  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
increased  working  hours  which  have  been  in  effect  since  last 
spring,  the  decrease  in  labor  turnover  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed 
on  locomotive  maintenance.  Both  of  the  latter  are  the  result 
of  the  wage  increases  put  into  effect  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. 


mer  and  fall  that  the  reduction  in  back  shop  output  following 
the  reduced  number  of  working  hours  on  the  whole  need 
give  little  immediate  concern. 

Since  1914,  the  conditions  which  have  restricted  the  buy- 
ing of  new  power  have  directed  attention  to  the  possibilities 
for  increasing  the  capacity  of  a  large  number  of  existing 
locomotives  by  the  application  of  economy  and  capacit}'  in- 
creasing devices,  most  important  of  which  are  the  super- 
heater, mechanical  stoker  and  brick  arch.  During  the  past 
four  years  not  less  than  10,000  old  locomotives  have  been 
equipped  with  one  or  more  of  these  devices.  In  some  cases 
the  conversion  has  made  unnecessary  the  purchase  of  a  new 
class  of  power  to  perform  the  service  which  these  engines 
were  becoming  unsuitable  for,  but  which  they  are  now 
capable  of  performing  satisfactorily.  In  such  cases  each  con- 
verted locomotive  has  saved  the  purchase  of  a  new  one,  while 
in  others  the  saving  in  new  locomotives  has  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  capacity  effected  by  the  change,  which 

•A  detail  report  of  the  condition  of  power  by  regions  for  the  week  endinR 
September  28,  1918.  was  published  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for 
November,    page    605. 
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conservatively  would  be  between  10  and  20  per  cent.  It  is 
evident  that  these  10,000  converted  locomotives  have  had  a 
material  influence  in  preventing  an  acute  power  shortage. 

While  the  use  of  obsolete  locomotives,  to  scrap  which 
authorization  has  been  secured  or  is  contemplated,  may  be 
effective  in  preventing  an  acute  shortage  of  power,  it  can  be 
justified  only  to  meet  an  emergency.  With  such  locomotives 
in  service  it  cannot  truly  be  said  that  there  is  no  shortage 
of  power.  In  the  interest  of  economical  operation  it  is  now 
imperative  that  there  be  a  heavy  purchase  of  new  power  in 
order  that  the  three  or  four  years'  accumulation  of  scrap 
power  may  be  gotten  off  the  lines. 

NO    IMPROVEMENT    IN    FREIGHT    CAR    CONDITIONS 

Although  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  percent- 
age of  bad  order  cars  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  has  been  any  real  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  freight  cars  such  as  noted  in  connection  with  locomotives. 
In  the  first  place  the  numl>er  of  new  cars  delivered  to  the 
railroads  during  the  past  year  was  less  than  half  the  number 
which  were  placed  in  service  during  1917,  and  is  hardly 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  normal  replacements.  The  ex- 
treme need  of  equipment  during  the  past  year  has  therefore 
led  to  the  retaining  in  service  of  a  large  number  of  cars 
which  should  be  and  will  be  retired  at  the  first  opportunity. 
These  cars,  unlike  old  locomotives,  cannot  be  kept  in  con- 
dition to  remain  in  service  without  causing  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  failures,  and  the  need  of  retirement  is  therefore 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  motive  power. 

Those  roads  which  had  practically  completed  extensive 
reinforcement  programs  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war 
still  have  their  equipment  in  excellent  condition.  Many 
roads,  however,  were  only  instituting  such  programs  or  had 
only  partially  carried  them  out  before  the  pooling  of  equip- 
ment took  the  rolling  stock  out  of  the  control  of  the  owning 
roads.  In  such  cases  there  has  been  very  little  opportunity 
during  the  past  year  to  continue  the  betterment  program, 
the  proportion  of  cars  on  home  roads  being  so  small  as  to 
ver\'  seriously  slow  up  this  work. 

The  pooling  of  equipment  has  also  tended  to  decrease  the 
output  of  running  repairs.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  supply  material  for  the  repairing  of  home  line  cars 
at  outlying  points  where  mill  facilities  are  not  available.  Con- 
siderable delay  is  inevitable,  however,  where  a  very  large 


between  5  and  6  per  cent,  a  figure  approximately  equal  to 
the  average  for  the  countr>-  in  1917.  An  inspection  of  Table 
II*,  however,  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of  bad  order 
cars  shown  on  the  weekly  statements  of  the  maintenance  of 
equipment  section  of  the  Division  of  Operation  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  for  the  six  weeks  ending  November  23, 
from  58.7  per  cent  to  60.7  per  cent  are  classed  as  needing 
heavy  repairs.  Of  the  corresponding  daily  output  the  num- 
ber of  heavy  repairs  has  averaged  a  fraction  above  10  per 
cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  cars  needing  heavy  repairs,  which  eventually  must  be 
reckoned  with.  If  this  situation  is  to  be  improved  some 
means  should  be  taken  to  return  the  cars  to  the  owning 
roads  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  where  in  many 
cases  material  for  reinforcing  is  already  available,  as  in  this 

Tablb  III — Percentage  of  Bad  Okder  Caks  by  Regio.ns 

Week     Oct.  19  Oct.  26  Nov.  2       Nov.  9     Nov.  16  Nov.  23 

Eastern      6.3  6.4  6.2  6.3  6,1  6.1 

.Mlegheny      7.1  7.1  7.1  7.0  6.7  6.4 

Pocahontas     5.9  6.9  5.8  5.6  5.6  5.1 

Southern     4.4  4.8  4.5  4.7  4.8  4.4 

Central  Western SO  4.9  4,7  4.8  4.8  4.7 

South    Western    3.1  3.1  2.9  2.9  2.8  2.8 

Xorth   Western    5.7  5.4  5.4  5.2  5.3  5.2 

-MI    regions    5.7  5.7  5.6  5.6  5.5  5.3 

wa>-  only  can  the  greatest  output  be  obtained  for  the  labor 
expended. 

Air  brake  conditions  have  been  notably  poor  during  the 
pa.st  year.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  proper  facilities 
for  testing  and  repairing  brake  equipment,  to  the  necessity 
for  employing  many  inexperienced  men  on  this  class  of  main- 
tenance, and  in  part  to  a  shortage  of  material. 


Efficiency  of  0.\y-Acetylene  Welds. — It  has  I)een 
proved  in  tests  on  boiler  plate  that  the  average  oxy-acetylene 
weld  has  an  efficiency  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  per  cent, 
although  tests  have  been  made  in  which  the  efficiency  has  run 
much  higher.  This  would  be  a  fair  comparison  with  a  lap- 
double  seam  of  the  ordinary  44,000  lb.  shear  of  rivets, 
using  a  tensile  strength  of  55,000  lb.  for  the  plate. — The 
Engineer,  London. 

Record  Claimed  for  Oxy-Acetylene  Torch  Cutting 
Out  Rivets. — An  operator  employed  by  the  Submarine  Boat 


Nov.  16 


Taplb  II — Weekly  Peports  of  Car  Conditions  for  All  Regions 

Week  enHinK    ' Oct.  19  Oct  26  Nov.  2  Nov.  9 

Nunnber  of  roads  reportini? 139  139  138  139 

Total   revenue  cars 2,478,704  2,441. Ill  2,434,255  2,437,344 

Bad   order  cars— 1918 140,328  139,548  1^5,462  134,874 

Bad    order   cars— 1917 131,036  132,501  128,957  129,414 

Heavy    repairs— 1918 82,459  82,078  79,559  79,198 

Li?ht    repairs— 1018 57,869  57,47»  55,903  55,676 

Percentage  of  bad  order  cars 5.7  5.7  5.6  5.6 

Average  number  of  bad  order  cars  repaired  per  working  day..  86,486  83,279  83,328  83,469 

He.ivy    repairs    9,332  8,871  8,578  8,797 

Light    repairs    77,154  74,408  74,750  74,672 

Number  of  cars  transferred  to  other  shops 5,075  626  589  253 

Number   of   employees— 1918 UO.OJl  138.703  158,959  142,500 

Number   of  employecs—1917 118,758  123,156  124,256  124,521 

Number  of  cars  damaged  in   trains 13,605  13.060  12,446  12,364 

Cost    of   labor $126,630  $121,275  $90,464  $122,463 

Cost  of  material $154,708  $151,476  $170,532  $162,818 

Number  of  cars  damaged  in  yards 5.264  4.868  5,267  5,275 

Cost  of  labor $54,308  $46,823  $53,492  $49,959 

Cost   of   material $76,589  $61,135  $68,072  $66,920 

Cars  held  to  be  dismantled 5,584  7,211  6,920  6,823 


Nov.  23 


139 

139 

2,430,606 

2,447.922 

132,853 

130,048' 

124,162 

123,056 

77,966 

78,941 

54,887 

51,107 

S.S 

5.3 

82,274 

82,805 

8,173 

8,209 

74,101 

74,596 

485 

524 

141,540 

143,169 

123.966 

124,319 

12,255 

12,668 

$128,925 
$179,972 

$135,887 

$182,005 

5,159 

5,242 

$50,886 

$52,406 

$93,720 

$70,987 

6,646 

6,640 

percentage  of  the  cars  on  the  repair  tracks  belong  to  foreign 
lines,  each  requiring  more  or  less  special  material. 

The  destruction  of  the  incentive  of  the  pieceworker  fol- 
lowing the  failure  to  adjust  the  piecework  wage  differential 
to  correspond  to  the  increase  in  iiourly  rates,  has  had  a  much 
more  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  output  in  the  car  de- 
partment than  it  has  in  the  locomotive  department. 

The  effect  of  these  adverse  conditions  is  not  reflected  in 
the  percentage  of  bad  order  cars,  which  has  been  maintained 


Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  claims  a  record,  which  was  wit- 
nessed, timed  and  sworn  to,  of  having  cut  out  with  his  oxy- 
acetylene  torch  123  3-inch  countersunk  rivets  from  an  oil 
tank  cover  in  55  minutes.  The  work  was  so  well  done  that 
the  rivets  came  out  with  one  stroke  of  the  maul  and  punch. 
— A  merican  Machinist. 


•For   tables   showing   car   conditions   since    the   middle   of   July,    see   the 
Raihvay    Mechanical   Etigiuecr    for     November,    page    614,    and     December, 
page    656. 
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Our  Railway  War  Forces  Abroad 


An  Account  of  the  Problems  Encountered  in  France 
and  the    Shop  Facilities   for   Erecting  Equipment 


■X 


« 


THE  January  3  issue  of  Railway  Age  contains  a  signed 
article  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  that  paper, 
which  gives  the  first  account  of  what  the  Transportation 
Department  of  the  A.  E.  F.  has  done  since  America  entered 
the  war.  Mr.  Dunn,  who  has  just  returned  from  England  and 
France,  was  the  first  American  press  representative  to  visit 
Tours,  the  headquarters  of  the  Transportation  Corps,  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  He  was  given  full  access  to  all 
sources  of  information  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by 


Repairing  Locomotives  at  Nevers 

our  American  railway  men.     The  following,  which  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  our  readers,  is  taken  from  that  article: 

When  the  Un  ted  States  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917, 
the  officers  and  employees  of  American  railways  knew  ex- 
tremely little — in  fact,  practically  all  of  them  knew  next  to 
nothing — about  the  way  in  which  the  railways  of  Europe 
were  constructed,  equipped  and  operated.  Even  as  late  as 
July,  1917,  the  transportation  department  was  practically 
non-existent.  One  year  later — in  June,  1918 — it  had  a  per- 
sonnel   of    1,.500    officers    and    30,000   men,    was    operating 


Locomotive   Shops    at    Nevers 

through  eleven  French  ports,  and  over  an  extensive  svstem 
of  radways  and  inland  waterways.  It  was  running  exclu- 
sively American  trains,  the  first  train  which  was  exclusively 
American  in  equipment  and  personnel  having  been  run  on 
July  1,  1918,  from  Gievre  to  Nevers,  a  distance  of  83  miles. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed,  in  November,  1918,  the 
Amencan  Transportation  Corps  had  a  personnel  of  1  970 
officers  and  53,136  enlisted  men.  In  addition,  553  offi'cers 
and  21,452  men  were  attached  to  it  for  duty,  making  a  total 
personnel  of  2,523  officers  and  73,588  men. 

What  our  railway  men  have  done  is  to  take  over  the  opera- 
tion,  and   maintain   and   enlarge  the   facilities   of   existing 


French  railways  to  the  extent  necessary,  first,  to  move  our 
own  armies  and  supplies  to  the  front,  and,  second,  to  enable 
the  French  army  to  continue  to  carry  on  its  part  of  the 
struggle  with  unimpaired  energy  and  effectiveness.  In  order 
to  enable  the  French  railways  to  handle  the  vast  additional 
traffic,  it  was  necessary  greatly  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the 
railways  by  building  second,  third  and  fourth  tracks  in  sMne 
places;  by  building  cut-offs  in  other  places;  by  constructing 
numerous  large  yards  and  vast  storehouses;  by  building  shops 
to  erect  and  maintain  locomotives  and  cars,  and  by  import- 
ing and  putting  in  service  large  quantities  of  railway  equip- 
ment and  materials.  Over  300  large  construction  projects 
(to  be  exact  316)  were  undertaken  for  the  Transportation 
Corps.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  new  trackage  actually 
built  was  937,  and  the  number  of  cars  shipped  from  the 
United  States  knocked  down  and  erected  in  France  up  to 
December  12,  was  15,068.  The  number  of  locomotives  frcma 
the  United  States  put  in  service  by  our  militar}-  forces  in 
France  was  1,105.     Up  to  December  12  the  complete  record 


Locomotive    Repair   Shop   at    Nevers 

of  the  Transportation  Corps  with  'respect  to  the  ordering, 
acquisition  and  erection  of  locomotives  and  cars  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

I Locomotives .^  , Freight  cars v 

From  Other  From  Other 

U.  S.  sources  Total  U.  S.  sources  Total 

No.  ordered 1,600  425  2,025  30,000  1.040  31.040 

O"   sea    34          ...               34  400  ...  400 

^    P?"-*   i : 139         ...             139  747  ...  747 

At  shop  for  erection...         19           63               82  1.238  ...  1,238 

Erected  today  (Dec.  12)           8          . . .                 8  80  80 

trected  to  date   1,105  336  1,441  15,068  988  16,056 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  which  the  Transportation 
Corps  has  done  is  indicated,  although  only  partially  indi- 
cated, by  the  tonnage  of  supplies  and  the  numl^er  of  soldiers 
It  has  handled.  Between  June  1,  1917,  and  November  30, 
1918,  the  total  tonnage  of  supplies  moved  for  the  American 
Expeditionary'  Forces  was  6,547,621  tons.  What  was  accom- 
plished is  much  better  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  ton- 
nage handled  per  month  and  per  day.  In  June,  1917,  the 
tonnage  handled  was  24,524,  or  817  tons  per  day,  while 
m  November,  1918,  the  tonnage  handled  was  920,972,  or 
30,699  tons  per  day.  Plans  had  been  made  and  were  being 
carried  out  for  providing  a  transportation  capacitv  of  101,000 
tons  a  day  by  June,  1919,  if  the  war  lasted  until  then.  In 
the  eighteen  months  from  June,  1917,  to  Noveml:>er,  1918, 
inclusive,  the  number  of  troops  transported  into  France  was 
1,865,440,  and  the  number  of  animals,  53,117. 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  1917,  General  Pershing  estab- 
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lished  the  principle  that  there  must  at  all  times  be  kept  on 
hand  in  France  90  days'  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  our  troops. 
Forty-five  days'  supply  must  be  available  at  base  ports;  30 
days'  supply  at  intermediate  storage  points,  and  IS  days' 
supply  at  advance  storage  points,  which  were  to  be  50  or  60 
miles  from  the  front. 

It  was  originally  estimated  that,  on  the  average,  there 
would  have  to  be  provided  and  transported  100  pounds  of 
supplies  daily  for  every  American  soldier  in  France.     Ex- 


of  supplies  which  had  to  be  furnished  them  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  it  became  necessary  rapidly  to  increase 
the  number  of  ports  used  and  greatly  to  enlarge  the  facilities 
of  many  of  them.  Five  entire  groups  of  ports  finally  were 
used.     These  were  as  follows: 

Channel  Group. — Le  Havre,  Fecamp,  Homfleur,  Rouen, 
Cherbourg,  St.  Malo,  Granville. 

Brest  Group. — Brest,  Lorient,  St.  Brieuc. 

Loire  River  Group. — St.  Nazaire,  Montoir,  Donges,  Usine 


Lines  of  Communication,  American  Expeditionary  Forces.     Light  Dotted  Lines  Sliow  Advance  Into  Germany 


perience  showed  that  this  estimate  was  much  too  large,  and  Brulee,  Nantes,  Les  Sables  d'Alone,  La  Pallice,  Rochefort, 

later  ones  were  based  on  an  average  requirement  of  50  pounds  La  Rochelle,  Ponnay-Charente,  Marans. 
per  day  per  man.     The  actual  consumption,  after  the  army  Gironde  River  Group. — Bordeaux,  Pauillac,  Blazefort,  St 

Jiad  become  large,  was  about  40  pounds  per  man  per  day.  Loubes,  American  Bassens,  French  Bassens,  St.  Sulpice,  St. 

As  the  number  of  Americans  in  France  and  the  amount  Pardon,  Bayonne. 
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Mediterranean  Group. — Marseilles,  Toulon,  Cette. 

The  principal  dock  project  was  at  American  Bassens,  near 
Bordeaux.  The  docks  at  this  point  consist  of  10  berths  of 
410  feet  each,  served  by  four  tracks  along  the  front  of  the 
docks.  Electric  gantry  cranes  are  used  for  unloading  cargoes 
from  ships  and  placing  the  supplies  on  cars.  Immediately 
back  of  the  docks  are  classification  yards  and  warehouses. 
There  is  at  present  a  covered  storage  capacity  of  121,984 
square  feet  and  open  storage  capacity  of  262,170  square  feet. 


Hoisting  Locomotive  from  Ligliter  to  Ship 

The  tonnage  unloaded  at  the  ports  in  November  was  di- 
vided among  the  various  classes  of  supplies  as  follows : 

Per  cent 
Supplies  Tonnage      of  total 

Coal  • 207,644  22.55 

Foraue * 68,154  7.40 

Frfod! .::::.:..::..:..: 177:791     19.30 

Clothing 9.451  1.03 

Oil     ..: 23,629  2.51 

Other  quartermasters'   supplies    63,657  6.91 

Transportation  materials   89,721  9.74 

Motor  transportation    50,096  5.44 

Engineering  supplies 75,272  8.17 

Ordnance 64,195  6.97 

Medical    10,973  1.19 

Signal    Corps 3,114  .34 

Air  Service   9,166  1.00 

Gas  Service 2,883  .31 

Troop  property 993  .1 1 

Red  Cross  3.765  .30 

Y.  M.  C,  A 2,148  .23 

Naval    1,780  .19 

Steel    billets    54,379  5.91 

Miscellaneous   3,161  .34 

Totals   920,972  100.00 

"Ordnance"  in  the  above  classification  embraces  muni- 
tions of  all  kinds;  and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  ordnance  con- 
stituted less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  supplies  transported.  Of 
cour.«e,  however,  a  vast  work  of  transportation  was  carried  on 
in  the  United  States  in  handling  the  fuel  and  raw  materials 
which  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ordnance  which 
ultimately  formed  so  small  a  part  of  the  supplies  unloaded 
and  transported  in  France. 

CAR  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP  FACILITIES 

Besides  providing  facilities  for  taking  care  of  both  French 
and  American  equipment  when  it  was  in  service,  it  was  neces- 
sary- for  the  Amercan  Transportation  Department  to  provide 
shops  for  getting  it  ready  to  put  into  service  after  it  was  re- 
ceived in  France.  The  erection  of  locomotives  and  cars  from 
the  United  States  and  the  repair  of  those  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium by  our  transportation  forces  were  begun  in  December, 
1917.  From  that  time  up  to  the  middle  of  December,  1918, 
the  shop  troops  erected  1,055  locomotives  from  the  United 
States,  99  for  the  French,  and  inspected  and  overhauled  359 
from  Belgium.  The\'  had  also  repaired  1,423  French  loco- 
motives.    Records  for  the  same  period  showed  that  14,302 


cars  from  the  United  Sates  and  975  from  other  sources  were 
erected,  and  that  45,993  were  repaired  for  the  French. 

The  large  locomotive  shop,  where  most  of  the  work  on 
locomotives  is  done,  is  at  St.  Nazaire.  Locomotives  for  over- 
seas shipment  are  erected  and  tested  in  the  United  States  and 
then  knocked  down  or  partially  knocked  down  for  shipment. 
The  knocked  down  locomotives  are  crated  in  sixteen  boxes, 
the  largest  of  which  weighs  33,000  pounds.  The  partially 
knocked  down  locomotives  are  complete  except  rods,  cab, 
stack,  piping  and  odd  fittings. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  rent  ten  locomotive  emplace- 
ments in  Shop  No.  1  from  the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Ateliers 
et  Chantiers  de  la  Loire,  nine  emplacements  in  Shop  No.  2 
from  the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Chantiers  et  Ateliers  de  Saint 
Nazaire  (Penhouet)  and  the  necessar\'  storage  and  shifting 
tracks,  all  the  above  being  located  on  the  Bassin  de  Penhouet 
at  St.  Nazaire. 

The  main  storage  tracks  located  at  Shop  No.  1  include 
14,600  feet  of  shifting  and  storage  tracks  and  embrace  54,500 
square  feet  of  locomotive  box  storage.  At  Shop  No.  2  the 
yard  includes  only  2,080  feet  of  track  with  no  box  storage,  this 
yard  being  used  principally  for  shifting. 

The  locomotive  boxes  are  unloaded  from  the  vessels  by 
use  of  the  French  Titan  cranes,  loaded  on  flat  cars  and  shift- 
ed to  the  locomotive  box  storage  yard,  unloaded  by  a  3 5 -ton 
locomotive  crane,  and  sorted  out  into  complete  locomotives, 
or  held  until  the  complete  sixteen  boxes  are  available.  When 
sorted  properly  they  are  again  loaded  on  flat  cars,  seven  cars 
to  a  locomotive,  and  shifted  either  to  Shop  No.  1,  close  at 
hand,  or  Shop  No.  2. 

The  locomotives  under  erection  are  handled  in  the  French 
shops  by  two  100-ton  electric  cranes  and  are  erected  in  proper 
sequence,  that  is,  the  drivers  are  placed,  then  the  frames,  the 
boiler,  etc.,  until  the  locomotive  is  completed  and  ready  to 
be  sent  to  Montoir  engine  facilities  to  be  tested. 

The  first  locomotive  was  turned  out  at  St.  Nazaire  shops 
October  27,  1917.  Since  that  time,  up  to  and  including  De- 
cember  12,   1918,   1,032   locomotives  have  been  completed. 


Locomotive    Tenders    in    Hold    of    Ship 

This  does  not  include  30  smaller  type  saddle  tank  locomo- 
tives completed  at  Rennes.  The  maximum  daily  output  was 
obtained  on  September  6,  when  14  locomotives  were  com- 
pleted, this  number  consisting  of  seven  partially  erected  type 
and  seven  knocked  down  type.  The  maximum  weekly  total 
was  obtained  during  the  week  September  1  to  7,  1918,  and 
was  69  locomotives.  This  number  included  39  partially 
erected  type  and  29  knocked  down  type,  and  one  saddle  tank 
locomotive.     The  maximum  monthly  total  was  obtained  in 
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September,    1918,    and   was    215    locomotives,    77    partially 
erected,  137  knocked  down,  and  one  saddle  tank. 

It  is  estimated  that  erecting  shops  No.  1  and  No.  2  are 
capable  of  an  output  of  300  locomotives  per  month,  200 
knocked  down,  and  100  partially  erected.  This  capacity  was 
never  realized,  as  the  locomotives  were  not  received  from  the 
States  in  sufficient  numbers,  or  were  held  up  in  ports. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  by  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment that  locomotives  should  be  shipped  to  Europe  only  par- 
tially knocked  down,  the  Shipbuilding  Board  protested  upon 
the  ground  that  no  ships  were  in  existence  which  could  stand 
up  under  the  strain  of  such  an  immense  concerted  load.  But 
boats  were  found  which  would  stand  up;  and  as  many  as  12 
to  15  partially  knocked  down  locomotives,  together  with 
their  tenders,  have  been  shipped  to  Europe  in  a  single  ship. 
This  method  of  shipment  has  saved  time  and  labor  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  especially  after  the  engines  have 
arrived  in  Europe.  Gantry  cranes  which  have  been  erected 
both  at  Bordeaux  and  St.  Nazaire,  have  been  used  in  trans- 
ferring locomotives  from  the  ships  to  the  docks. 

The  large  car  erecting  shops  are  at  La  Rochelle.  These 
shops  cover  an  approximate  total  area  of  1,453,000  square 
feet.  The  buildings  utilize  an  area  of  approximately  157,000 
square  feet.  There  are  34,325  feet,  or  about  6^  miles  of 
track,  which  include  two  sets  of  erecting  tracks,  four  sets  of 
unloading  tracks,  one  locomotive  and  crane  repair  track  and 
three  tracks  for  painting. 

An  erecting  set  comprise?  six  tracks  spaced  at  17  feet,  58 
feet,  30  feet.  5S>  feet  and  17  foot  centers.  The  two  outside 
tracks  at  each  side  are  crane  and  unloading  tracks.  The  two 
middle  tracks  are  the  erecting  track  and  crane  track.  The 
erecting  track  is  covered  for  its  entire  length  of  approximately 


1,300  feet  and  is  divided  into  sections,  according  to  the 
phases  of  construction,  as  follows:  200  feet,  truck  storage 
and  erection;  450  feet,  erection  and  riveting;  180  feet,  floor- 
ing; 300  feet  for  side  and  end  lining,  and  220  feet  for  roof- 
ing. The  painting  facilities  consist  of  three  tracks,  each  1,000 
feet  long,  which  were  never  covered  as  originally  planned. 

The  58-foot  intervals  between  tracks,  at  the  first  approach 
to  the  plant  proper,  are  used  for  storage  of  car  boxes,  but 
further  along  the  various  buildings  are  placed  in  this  space. 
The  buildings  included  are  the  power  house,  offices,  shop 
buildings,  waste  sheds,  store  houses,  machine  and  blacksmith 
shops  and  quarters. 

Car  parts  are  received  from  the  United  States  crated  in 
100-car  lots.  The  crates  are  sorted  and  stored  until  the  parts 
for  a  100-car  lot  are  on  hand.  Erection  starts  with  the  as- 
sembling of  trucks,  which  are  then  moved  along  the  track  to 
the  erection  position,  where  a  frame,  to  which  the  outside  fit- 
tings have  been  previously  riveted,  is  placed  on  the  trucks 
by  two  15-ton  locomotive  cranes.  The  car  then  passes  through 
the  various  phases  of  construction,  each  operation  comprising 
a  phase,  being  completed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  no  delav  occurs. 

The  first  car  was  turned  out  at  La  Rochelle  shop  February 
26,  1918.  Since  that  time,  up  to  and  including  December 
11,  1918,  14,830  cars  have  been  completed.  The  maximum 
daily  output  was  obtained  on  September  26,  1918,  when  150 
cars  were  completed.  The  maximum  weekly  total  was  ob- 
tained during  the  week  September  22  to  29,  1918,  and  was 
700  cars.  The  maximum  monthly  total,  obtained  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  was  2,370  cars.  These  totals  include  cars  of 
all  types,  that  is,  flat,  box,  low  and  high  side  gondolas,  re- 
frigerator and  Roger  ballast  cars. 


Shop  Labor  Situation  in  1918 


Year  Marked  by  Wage  Advances  and  Decreases  in 
Unit  Production;  Supply  of  Labor  Now  Improving 


DURING  the  year  1918  changes  took  place  in  the  labor 
situation  that  were  little  short  of  revolutionary.  To  un- 
derstand the  situation  during  the  past  year,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  back  as  far  as  1915  and  1916.  In  those  years  the 
industries  in  the  Eastern  states  turned  a  great  deal  of  their 
production  over  to  war  work,  thus  creating  an  unusual  de- 
mand for  men  skilled  in  the  mechanical  trades.  The  wages 
paid  in  the  war  industries  were  higher  than  the  prevailing 
scale  and  after  a  time  affected  the  labor  conditions  on  the 
railroads.  Some  of  the  most  highly  skilled  mechanics  were 
drawn  away  from  railroad  work  by  the  prospect  of  higher 
remuneration  and  those  remaining  in  the  shops  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  relatively  low  rates  of  pay  they  received. 
The  shortage  of  mechanics  grew  steadily  worse  during  1916 
although  in  that  year  practically  all  the  railroads  increased 
the  wages  of  the  shopmen,  the  advances  granted  to  the  var- 
ious craft  in  general  varying  from  one  to  four  cents  an  hour. 
After  the  declaration  of  war  there  was  a  scramble  among 
the  mechanics  to  get  into  arsenals  and  nav\'  yards  and  later 
in  the  year  many  of  the  men  who  had  been  employed  on 
steel  car  work  found  lucrative  positions  in  the  ship  yards. 
In  June,  1917,  the  Railroad's  War  Board,  realizing  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  mechanical  department  forces,  asked 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  define  the  policy  with 
regard  to  the  enlistment  of  machinists  or  other  skilled  rail- 
road employees.  It  was  felt  at  that  time  that  there  was 
danger  of  mechanics  being  drawn  from  the  shops  in  such 
numbers  as  seriously  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  rail- 
roads.    The  warning  of  the  War  Board  was  not  heeded. 


consequently  many  of  the  best  mechanics  left  railroad  ser- 
vice and  their  places  were  filled  by  men  who  had  had  but 
limited  experience.  As  these  men  in  turn  developed  into 
skilled  mechanics  they  likewise  left  the  railroads  to  take 
better  paying  positions  in  war  industries.  This  resulted 
in  a  ver)'  large  labor  turnover. 

ROADS    ATTEMPT    TO    MAINTAIN    SHOP   FORCES. 

The  railroads  tried  as  best  they  could  to  keep  the  mechanics 
in  their  employ,  and  during  1917  granted  numerous  wage 
advances,  ranging  from  two  to  eight  and  one-half  cents  an 
hour.  One  of  the  principal  increases  was  that  put  into  effect 
in  the  Southeast.  According  to  a  decision  rendered  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W.  B.  Wilson,  on  August  24,  1917,  the 
shopmen  in  this  territory  received  wage  advances  of  six  and 
one-half  to  eight  and  one-half  cents  an  hour.  The  rates  of 
pay  for  machinists,  boilermakers  and  blacksmiths  with  the 
advances,  ranged  from  45  to  52  cents  an  hour.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  wage  increases  granted  in  1917  were  in 
general  higher  on  Western  roads  than  on  Eastern  roads,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  shortage  of  mechanics  was 
in  the  East.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Eastern  roads  had  experienced  serious  losses  in  net  revenues 
and  being  denied  an  increase  in  freight  rates  were  not  finan- 
cially able  to  pay  higher  wages. 

The  shortage  of  mechanics  caused  discipline  in  the  shops 
to  slacken.  The  men  became  indifferent  about  their  work, 
and  production  decreased  very  considerably.  The  percent- 
age of  men  absenting  themselves   from  work  became  very 
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high  and  to  counteract  this  tendency  some  roads  inaugurated 
the  practice  of  giving  bonuses  to  men  who  were  absent  not 
more  than  two  or  three  days  during  the  month.  The  at- 
tempts to  keep  mechanics  in  the  shops  by  increasing  the 
wages  did  not  have  the  desired  results,  consequently  rail- 
roads in  all  sections  of  the  countr>-  began  to  train  women  to 
do  light  work,  both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

One  of  the  factors  that  lowered  the  efficiency  of  the  shops 
was  the  inadequate  compensation  the  foremen  received.  Their 
earnings  were  often  less  than  the  average  wages  of  the  men 
under  them,  and  with  such  conditions  prevailing,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  secure  competent  men  for  supervisory  positions.  In 
fact,  many  foremen  gave  up  their  places  and  returned  to 
work  at  their  trade. 

As  the  shortage  of  labor  became  more  pronounced,  the 
demands  for  wage  increases  grew  more  frequent.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  the  federated  shop  crafts  on  the  Middle  Western 
roads  proposed  rates  of  62/2  cents  an  hour  for  the  locomo- 
tive shop  crafts,  50  to  56  cents  for  carmen,  and  44  cents 
for  helpers,  no  increase  to  be  less  than  10  cents  an  hour. 
This  tentative  schedule  was  submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  unions  for  their  approval,  but  before  the  demands  were 
presented  to  the  roads.  President  Wilson  assumed  control  of 
the  transportation  systems. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL. 

Such  in  "eneral  was  the  labor  situation  when  the  roads 
were  taken  over  by  the  Government.  The  developments  up 
to  that  time  indicated  clearly  the  conditions  that  would  have 
to  be  met  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  The  traffic  was  cer- 
tain to  be  abnormally  heavy,  requiring  motive  power  and 
rolling  stock  in  good  working  order  to  handle  it  efficiently. 
The  supply  of  labor  instead  of  increasing,  would  decrease 
as  more  and  more  men  entered  military  service.  The  problem 
therefore,  was  to  secure  increased  output  in  spite  of  the 
constant  depletion  of  the  existing  forces. 

The  absolute  control  over  labor  which  the  Government 
could  exercise,  made  the  problem  less  difficult  for  the  Rail- 
road Administration  than  it  had  been  for  the  individual 
roads,  and  hope  was  expressed  that  the  labor  problem  would 
be  handled  in  a  broad  and  thorough  manner.  However,  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  treated  the  labor  question  pri- 
marily as  a  wage  problem  and  not  as  a  production  problem. 
The  increased  output  required  in  the  shops  might  have 
been  secured  tlirough  an  increase  in  the  production  per  man, 
either  by  working  longer  hours  or  by  speeding  up  during 
the  working  period;  or  through  an  increase  in  the  labor 
supply,  by  raising  the  wages  sufficiently  to  attract  lalx)r  from 
other  fields,  or  by  training  women  to  fill  those  positions  for 
which  they  are  qualified.  During  the  past  year,  the  Director 
General  and  his  staff  have  increased  the  hours  of  work  and 
raised  the  wages,  but  they  have  made  practically  no  effort 
to  introduce  women  in  railroad  work  and  instead  of  placing 
a  premium  on  high  unit  production,  they  have  actually  dis- 
couraged such  measures  by  refusing  to  allow  increases  in 
piece  work  rates. 

The  wage  problem  was  given  consideration  by  Director 
General  McAdoo  soon  after  his  appointment.  A  wage 
commission  headed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  was  appointed  on  Januar}-  18,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  wage  adjustments  and  on  Februar}-  9  the  Division 
of  Labor  was  created  with  W.  S.  Carter  as  director.  The 
first  action  that  Mr.  McAdoo  took  with  regard  to  the  labor 
situation  in  the  mechanical  department  came  in  February. 
At  that  time  he  announced  that  the  railroad  shop  employees, 
acting  through  A.  O.  Wharton,  president  of  the  railway  de- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  had  agreed 
that  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  shops  should  be  increased  to 
70  per  week  and  that  apprentices  with  three  years'  ex- 
perience and  helpers  with  five  years'  experience  should  l)e 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  mechanic.     It  was  also  stipulated 


that  mt^rhanics  were  not  to  be  denied  employment  for  any 
cause  other  than  inability  to  perform  the  work. 

WAGE  ADVANCES  FOR  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT  EMPLOYEES. 

Director  General  McAdoo's  promise  to  grant  adequate 
wages  was  quite  as  effective  in  holding  the  men  as  any  actual 
increase  could  have  been,  and  comparatively  few  mechanics 
left  railroad  service  during  the  early  part  of  the  past  year. 
On  May  25,  the  findings  of  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission 
were  made  public.  The  commission  recommended  increases 
on  a  sliding  scale  ranging  from  $20  a  month  for  those  who, 
in  December,  1915,  received  $46  or  less,  to  $1  for  those 
receiving  $249.  The  Director  General  modified  these  recom- 
mendations and  established  a  minimum  rate  of  55  cents 
an  hour  for  machinists,  boilermakers  and  blacksmiths.  The 
employees  of  the  mechanical  department  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  increases  awarded  by  the  provisions  of  General 
Order  No.  27,  principally  because  it  took  no  account  of 
the  wage  advances  secured  during  1916  and  1917.  The 
disapproval  of  the  findings  of  the  commission  was  so  strong 
that  strikes  took  place  in  two  shops.  It  was  evident  that 
the  employees  had  expected  to  be  awarded  wages  commen- 
surate with  those  paid  to  mechanics  in  war  industries.  In 
hearings  before  the  Board  of  Wages  and  Working  Condi- 
tions, the  representatives  of  the  shopmen's  organization  asked 
for  a  rate  of  75  cents  an  hour  for  car  and  locomotive  shop 
men  with  over  four  years'  experience  and  56^4  cents  for  car 
men  with  less  than  four  years'  experience.  Supplement  Xo. 
4  to  General  Order  Xo.  27,  issued  on  July  24,  established  a 
minimum  rate  of  68  cents  an  hour  for  mechanics,  boiler- 
makers,  blacksmiths,  sheet  metal  workers,  molders  and  first 
class  electrical  workers,  58  cents  an  hour  for  car  men  and 
second-class  electrical  workers,  and  45  cents  an  hour  for 
helpers.  It  provided  also  for  foremen  paid  on  an  hourly 
basis  a  rate  5  cents  higher  than  their  respective  craft,  and 
an  increase  of  $40  a  month  for  foremen  paid  on  a  monthly 
basis,  with  a  minimum  of  $155  and  a  maximum  of  $250. 
For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  all  foremen  were  later  placed 
on  an  hourly  basis.  The  basic  eight-hour  day  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  increases  were  retroactive  to  January  1. 

Other  classes  of  labor  in  the  shops  were  granted  increa.sed 
wages  under  the  provisions  of  supplement  No.  7,  issued  Sep- 
tember 5,  1918,  the  minimum  rates  established  being  as  fol- 
lows: For  stationary'  engineers,  $110  per  month;  for  sta- 
tionary firemen  and  power  house  oilers,  $90  a  month;  for 
locomotive  boiler  washers,  38  cents  an  hour;  for  power  trans- 
fer and  turntable  operators,  33  cents  an  hour;  for  shop, 
roundhouse  and  storehouse  laborers,  31  cents  an  hour,  and 
for  common  labor  28  cents  an  hour.  The  rates  specified 
in  supplement  X'o.  7  were  not  retroactive  but  were  made 
effective  September   1,   1918. 

The  increases  in  the  wages  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  schedules,  have  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  40  to  60  per  cent,  in  the  locomotive  department,  and 
from  40  to  90  per  cent,  in  the  car  department.  The  in- 
crease would  vary  considerably  in  different  shq^s,  depend- 
ing on  the  basis  of  payment  previously  in  force.  The  supy- 
plements  to  General  Order  No.  27  made  no  provision  for 
increases  in  the  piece  work  prices,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
the  abolition  of  piece  work  in  a  large  numl^er  of  the  shops. 

EFFECTS    OF    HIGHER    W.AGES    ON    LABOR    CONDITIONS. 

In  general  the  mechanical  department  employees  were  well 
pleased  with  the  wages  awarded  by  supplements  Nos.  4  and 
7.  The  migration  of  railroad  shop  employees  to  other  indus- 
tries practically  ceased  and  many  who  had  left  railroad  ser- 
vice returned  to  their  former  occupations.  Director  General 
McAdoo  stated  that  he  expected  every  railroad  employee  by 
faithful  and  efficient  service  to  justify  the  large  increases  of 
pay  granted  to  them.  However,  the  evidence  at  hand  indi- 
cates that  this  result  was  not  secured.     The  shopmen  were 
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given  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  earnings  very  material- 
ly, but  instead  of  working  steadily  after  the  new  rates  went 
into  effect,  many  worked  only  enough  days  in  each  month 
to  earn  a  small  amount  in  excess  of  what  they  formerly  re- 
ceived.   The  percentage  of  absentees  in  the  shops  was  in  some 
instances  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  and  to  find  20  to  25  per 
cent,  ''laying  off"  was  by  no  means  unusual.     While  piece 
work  systems  were  not  abolished,  the  earnings  under  existing 
piece  work  rates  were  in  most  cases  only  slightly  higher,  and 
in  some  cases  even  lower  than  the  established  minimum  wage 
for  mechanics.      Consequently  when  the  higher  rates  went 
into  effect,  there  was  no  longer  sufficient  incentive  for  men  to 
increase  their  production  to  a  point  where  they  would  earn 
more  than  the  guaranteed  rate  per  hour.     On  the  few  roads 
where  the   rates   earned   on   piece   work   were  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  wages,  the  system  is  still  in  effect 
and  the  unit  production  has  not  fallen  off  appreciably.  Where 
the   incentive   has   been    removed,    however,   the   output   has 
fallen   very   markedly.      Records   of   the   average   earnings 
on  roads  which  had  piece  work  systems  before  and   since 
the  wage  increases  went  into  effect  are  available.     On  one 
typical  road  the  data  showed  that  whereas  the  men  in  the 
car  department,  under  the  old  piece  work  system,  earned 
an   average   of   45   cents   an  hour,   they   were  now   earning 
35  cents  an  hour,  but  were  of  course  receiving  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  58  cents  an  hour.     On  another  road  it  was 
found  that  the  output  was  but  60  per  cent,  as  much  per  man 
as  formerly,  and  40  per  cent,  as  much  work  was  being  turned 
out  per  dollar  as  before.     These  are  by  no  means  extreme 
instances,  as  in  some  cases  the  records  for  whole  shops  show 
that  the  men's  earnings  have  dropped  to  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  what  thev  had  been  while  the  work  was  being  done 
at  the  piece  rate.     It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  the  shops  where  piece  work  has  been  eliminated  the 
output  per  man  has  decreased  30  per  cent,  and  the  labor  cost 
of  doing  the  work  has  increased  50  per  cent. 

OVERTIME    AND    PRODUCTION. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  past  year  demonstrates 
plainly  that  increasing  the  hours  does  not  increase  the  out- 
put in  proportion.  In  general  as  much  work  was  done  in  a 
ten-hour  day  as  in  a  13-hour  day,  and  the  officers  of  one 
road  stated  that  they  expected  to  secure  practically  the  same 
output  with  the  shops  running  48  hours  a  week  that  was 
obtained  when  the  men  were  working  70  hours  a  week.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  eight-hour  day  has  not 
been  received  with  favor  particularly  by  the  car  men,  and 
under  this  condition  the  normal  production  cannot  be  se- 
cured. 

In  considering  the  records  of  the  shops,  the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  supervising  officers  were  working  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  The  foremen,  as  a  class,  were  under- 
paid. Many  had  given  up  their  positions  to  return  to  work 
at  the  trade,  and  this  tendency  became  even  more  marked 
after  the  issuance  of  General  Order  No.  27.  Had  the  fore- 
men been  granted  salaries  commensurate  with  their  responsi- 
bilities, the  labor  situation  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
improved.  The  inadequate  wages  not  only  made  it  difficult 
to  secure  competent  men  for  the  supervising  forces,  it  also 
resulted  in  the  foremen  losing  authority,  as  where  the  work- 
ers received  higher  wages  than  the  supervising  forces  they 
feel  the  foremen  are  their  inferiors,  and  obey  instructions 
grudgingly.  It  was  not  until  the  first  of  November  that  the 
supervising  forces  were  granted  adequate  wage  increases. 
While  the  final  wage  scales  for  the  foremen  were  in  general 
quite  satisfactor>-,  they  came  too  late.  The  most  trying  times 
had  passed,  and  the  roads  had  lost  the  full  production  that 
might  have  been  secured  had  the  foremen  been  able  to  exercise 
complete  authority  in  the  management  of  the  shops. 

The  effect  of  the  Government's  attitude  toward  labor  has 
been  clearly  shown  in  the  mechanical  department.     One  of 


the  first  significant  changes  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  enrolled  in  labor  organizations.  Soon  after 
the  Railroad  Administration  announced  that  no  distinction 
should  be  made  between  members  or  non-members  of  label 
unions,  the  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  sent  organizers  to  the  "open"  shops.  As  a  result  of 
the  activities  of  the  federation,  there  is  hardly  a  shop  in  the 
country  in  which  a  local  lodge  has  not  been  formed.  This 
movement  has  been  furthered  by  the  evident  advantages  of 
organized  labor  in  enforcing  its  claims  on  the  administra- 
tion and  by  the  widespread  opinion  among  the  workers  that 
the  organized  crafts  have  been  especially  favored  in  the 
wage  awards. 

GOVERNMENT    ATTITUDE    TOWARD    L.\BOR. 

The  removal  of  the  power  of  determining  wages  from  the 
officers  of  the  individual  roads  had  an  unfortunate  effect  on 
discipline  in  the  shops.  The  men  became  imbued  with  the 
belief  that  any  favors  they  were  to  receive  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  authorities  at  Washington  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  discipline  would  likewise  be  governed  by  the 
central  body.  This  resulted  in  flagrant  cases  of  insubordi- 
nation. Men  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  foremen  in  the 
shops,  denied  the  power  of  the  supervising  officers  to  dis- 
charge them,  and  whenever  they  were  not  satisfied  with  de- 
cisions in  matters  affecting  wages  or  working  conditions, 
carried  the  matter  to  Washington  in  the  form  of  complaints 
or  grievances.  In  general  the  men  were  inclined  to  give 
credit  for  all  the  benefits  they  received  to  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, but  placed  all  the  blame  for  undesirable  con- 
ditions on  the  local  officers.  The  general  effect  of  this  sit- 
uation on  the  morale  of  the  workers  can  readily  be  appreciat- 
ed. 

SUPERVISORS   TRY  TO  INCREASE   PRODUCTION 

Late  in  the  year,  the  administration  officers  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  a  realization  that  the  men  were  not  giving  a  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay.  Belated  attempts  were  made 
to  increase  the  production  of  the  shops.  The  general  su- 
pervisors of  equipment  visited  a  number  of  plants,  and  by 
personal  appeal,  endeavored  to  speed  up  the  workers  and 
restore  discipline.  These  men  have  stated  that  the  workers 
are  not  giving  the  Government  the  output  which,  they  had 
given  to  the  railroads  under  private  control,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  wages  have  been  increased  and  working  condi- 
tions improved.  In  one  case  following  an  unpopular  reduc- 
tion in  the  working  hours,  the  men  deliberately  cut  the  out- 
put more  than  50  per  cent.  The  equipment  inspectors  have 
insisted  that  insubordination  must  cease,  and  that  shopmen 
must  obey  their  officers.  This  movement  should  result  in 
Ijettcr  output  in  a  short  time  under  the  present  conditions. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  labor  situation  has 
undergone  a  rapid  change.  In  the  sections  of  the  country 
where  many  war  industries  were  located,  there  are  now 
plenty  of  mechanics  available.  In  other  sections  a  slight 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  is  reported.  The  working  period 
in  the  shops  has  been  reduced  to  eight  hours  per  day,  and 
where  it  is  found  that  a  single  shift  will  not  give  the  re- 
quired output,  the  second  shift  is  to  be  organized.  This 
arrangement  has  been  put  in  force  in  order  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  maximum  possible  number  of  men  during  the  re- 
construction period.  With  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  there  has  come  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
workers.  The  unit  production  probably  reached  the  low 
point  during  the  last  months  of  the  year.  During  the  coming 
months  there  should  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morale 
and   in  the  output  of  the  shops. 


German  Railway  Equipment  for  France. — Press 
despatches  state  that  on  December  29  Germany  would  deliver 
to  France  2,600  locomotives  and  70,000  cars. 


Two  More  Standard  Locomotives 

Heavy  4-8-2  and  Light  2-10-2  Types  Are  Well  Pro- 
portioned and    Have   Essentially  the   Same    Boiler 


THE  FIRST  LOCOMOTIVES  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration   standard   heavy   Mountain   type   and 
light  Santa  Fe  type  have  recently  been  delivered  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  boilers  used  on  these  two  types  are  practically  iden- 
tical; the  size  of  the  shell,  the  number  and  diameter  of  tubes 
and  flues  and  the  principal  firebox  dimensions  are  the  same. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  two  boilers  is  in  the 
slope  of  the  mudring,  the  height  of  the  center  line  of  the 
boiler  on  the  Mountain  type  locomotive  making  possible  the 
maintainance  of  a  deeper  backhead  with  less  inclination  of 


mensions  of  the  standard  4-8-2  t}'pe  locomotive  with  a  few 
of  the  recently  built  locomotives  of  this  type.  It  will  be  found 
thut  although  the  total  weight  of  this  locomotive  is  slightly 
less  than  that  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  locomotive,*  the  weight 
on  the  drivers  is  considerably  higher,  as  is  also  the  tractive 
effort,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  locomotive  of  this  type  pre- 
viously built.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  cylinder 
stroke  is  longer  than  has  usually  been  adopted  for  loco- 
motives of  this  type,  which  accounts  for  the  high  starting 
tractive  effort  obtainable. 

A  similar  comparison  of  Santa  Fe  tv-pes  shows  less  of 


The  Standard   Light  2-10-2  Type  Locomotive 


the  gr^ite  than  was  necessary  on  the  2-10-2  type.  The  design 
of  both  tyjjes  conforms  closely  in  the  details  used  to  the  other 
standard  types  which  have  already  been  built,  and  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  interchangeability  exists  in  the  details 
of  the  various  classes. 

The  boiler  provides  ample  capacity  in  each  case.  Stating 
the  relation  between  the  boiler  capacity  and  the  cylinder  de- 
mand on  the  basis  of  Cole's  ratios,  the  Mountain  type  loco- 
motive has  practically  a  100  per  cent  boiler,  while  the  boiler 


interest,  as  the  comparison  in  order  to  be  fair  must  be  con- 
fined to  locomotives  of  medium  weight;  the  light  2-10-2  type 
is  designed  to  keep  within  axle  loads  of  55,000  lb. 

Comparison  of  Principal  Dimensions  of  Notable  4-8-2  Type  Locomotives 

Road     U.  S.  Std.  Santa  Fe  N.  Y.  C.  N.  &  W. 

Builder     Ainerican  Baldwin  American  N.  &  W. 

Year    built     191S  1918  1916  1916 

Tractive    effort,    lb 58.0(m  54.000  SO.ilOO  57.000 

Total    weight,    lb 352,000  353,900  343,000  341,000 

Weight    on    drivers,    lb 243.000  227,700  234.000  236.000 

tvlinders.   in 28  by  30  28  by  28  28  by  28  29  by  28 
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The  U.  S.  Standard  Heavy  l^ountain  Type  Locomotive 


for  the  Santa  Fe  type  is  equivalent  to  about  109  per  cent. 
The  design  of  the  boiler  itself  is  well  balanced,  both  as  to 
the  ratio  of  tube  length  to  diameter  and  the  ratio  of  grate 
area  to  heating  surface.  The  latter  relation  checks  almost 
exactly  with  Cole's  assumption  of  120  lb.  of  coal  per  square 
foot  of  grate  per  hour  at  the  maximum  boiler  output. 

In  the  table  is  presented  a  comparison  of  the  principal  di- 


Boiler  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.   in...  200  200  185  200 

Diameter  of  drivers,   in 69  69  69  70 

Evaporating  heating  surface,  sq.  ft.  4,666  4.790  4,430  3,984 

Superheating  <!urface.  sq.   ft 1.085  1.086  l,2l2  882 

Grate  area,  sq.   ft 76.3  71.5  66.8  80.3 

The  tonnage  rating  charts  for  the  two  types  were  prepared 
by  H.   S.   Vincent  and   are  similar  to  those  shown  in  the 

*See  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for  December,  191S,'page  649. 
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The  boiler  for  both  types  is  86  in.  in  diameter  outside  of 
the  first  ring  and  is  increased  to  an  outside  diameter  of  96  in. 
at  the  firebox  by  a  conical  course  just  ahead  of  the  dome. 


247,2 'A"  Tubes 
45.5'/i'F/ues 


Firebox  Section  and  Tube  Sheet  Layout 

The  longitudinal  seam  in  the  dome  course  is  placed  at  the 
left  side  of  the  top  center  line,  the  dome  pad  being  used  as 
an  inside  welt  strip  for  the  portion  of  the  seam  in  front  of 
the  combustion   chamber.      The   dome   is   of  pressed   steel, 


of  25  in.  The  seam  on  the  conical  course  is  placed  to  the 
right  of  the  top  center  line,  while  the  forward,  straight  course 
is  closed  on  the  top  center  line.  The  tubes  and  flues  are  20 
ft.  6  in.  long,  ending  at  the  rear  in  a  combustion  chamber 
tube  sheet  which  is  placed  five  feet  ahead  of  the  firebox 
throat.  Type  A  superheaters  and  Security  Brick  arches  are 
used  on  both  types  of  locomotives. 

Both  locomotives  are  fired  with  stokers,  the  4-8-2  type 
being  equipped  with  a  Standard  stoker  and  the  2-10-2  type 
with  the  Duplex.  Both  have  Franklin  power  grate  shakers 
and  the  4-8-2  t>'pe  is  equipped  with  a  Shoemaker  firedoor, 
while  the  2-10-2  type  has  the  Franklin  door.  In  both  cases 
the  throttle  rigging  is  of  the  Chambers  backhead  type.  On 
the  Mountain  type  locomotives  the  boiler  is  fed  by  Hancock 
No.  13  non-lifting  injectors,  while  on  the  2-10-2  type  the 
Ohio  non-lifting  injectors  of  the  same  number  are  used. 
The  4-8-2  type  boiler  is  fitted  with  Consolidated  safety 
valves,  while  the  Santa  Fe  t\pe  has  Coale  valves. 

The  frames  of  both  locomotives  are  similar  in  design,  both 
having  single  front  rails  cast  integral  with  the  main  frames 
and  Commonwealth  rear  frame  cradle  castings  spliced  to 
the  rear  ends  of  the  main  frames.  The  frames  of  both  types 
are  six  inches  wide.  The  top  rail  on  the  Mountain  type  has 
a  maximum  depth  over  the  pedestal  of  7^  in.,  with  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  6^  in.  The  lower  frame  rail  is  5J^  in.  in 
depth  over  the  ends  of  the  pedestal  binders  and  4^  in.  in 
depth  at  the  minimum  section.  The  standard  pedestal  taper 
in  all  cases  is  one  in  twelve.  On  the  2-10-2  type  the  top 
frame  rail  is  l}i,  in.  deep  over  the  pedestal  with  a  minimum 
section  6  in.  deep,  while  the  lower  rail  has  maximum  and 
minimum  depths  of  4)4  in.  and  4J4  in.,  respectively.  The 
frame  bracing  is  similar  in  both  cases.  Vertical  crossties  are 
bolted  to  the  pedestal  jaws  of  each  pair  of  drivers  except  the 
rear,  the  forward  casting  also  being  attached  to  the  inclined 
lower  rail  immediately  back  of  the  cylinders.  Horizontal 
crossties  are  attached  to  the  top  rails  of  the  Mountain  type 
locomotive  in  front  of  the  forward  drivers  and  between  the 
first  and  second,   second   and  third,  and  third   and  fourth 
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Longitudinal   Section   of  the   Boiler  for  the  Standard    Light  Santa   Fe  Type 


Standing  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  the  boiler  shell  on  the 
4-8-2  and  13  in.  on  the  2-10-2  type,  and  has  a  clear  opening 

+The  curves   of  hauling  capacity   are  constructed   for   a   car  resistance   of 
4  lb.  per  ton.     The  chart  may  be  used  for  anv  other  car  resistance  or  for 
any  combination  of  resistances  by  convertinR  them  into  terms  of  grade. 
1   lb.   car   resistance  =   .05  per  cent  grade 

1   degree  curve  uncompensated   =   .04  per  cent  grade 
•    ^k*^   example:    Find   the   tonnage   ^vhich   can   be   hauled   in   passenger   serv- 
ice  by   the  4-8-2   type   locomotive,   nn   O.S   per   cent   grade   combined   with   4 
aeg.   uncompensated  curve  at  40  m.p.li. 

From   Table    ITT    fsee    the    November   issue,    page    610)    the   resistance   of 
f."the'ir'"  "*'*'"  ■'"'  ^"  '""•''•   •*  '^•^  '^-   P^"-^""-     The  equivalent  grade 

.,   ,.       .   ?-'5   +.(4  X    04)   +   C6  65  x  .05)    -  0.7925  per  cent 
^^r^K         intersection   of  the   ordinate   for  0.7925    per  cent   grade   with  the 
focom^t'ive.       ''""■^^  ^^  "•P"'*-  ''*  ^""^  '^^  ^^"^  "  ^^"^  capacity  of  the 


pairs  of  drivers.  The  front  crosstie  also  supports  the  guide 
yoke.  The  bracing  of  the  Santa  Fe  type  is  similar;  starting 
with  the  guide  yoke,  which  is  located  between  the  first  and 
second  pairs  of  drivers,  transverse  castings  are  attached  to 
the  top  rails  between  each  succeeding  pair  of  wheels. 

The  cylinders  of  the  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive  are  the 
same  diameter  and  stroke  as  those  of  the  heavy-  Mikado  type 
and,  including  the  cylinder  and  valve  chamber  heads,  are  in- 
terchangeable with  those  used  on  the  latter  locomotive.  The 
Mountain  type  cylinders  do  not  interchange  with  any  other 
type  yet  built,  but  the  valves  and  steam  chest  covers  used  on 
these  locomotives  are  interchangeable  with  those  used  on  the 
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2-10-2  type,  both  the  light  and  heavy  Mikado  types  and  the 
eight-wheel  switcher.  The  crosshead  body,  with  the  excejy- 
tion  of  the  finish  for  the  wrist  pin  fits,  the  front  end  main 
rod  clearance  and  the  piston  rod  fit  is  identical  for  the  heavy 
Mountain  type  locomotive,  both  the  light  and  heavy  Mikado 
type  locomotives  and  the  eight-wheel  switcher.  The  cross- 
head  shoes  are  not  interchangeable.    The  piston  and  rod  used 


terchange  with  those  of  this  size  used  on  both  the  light  and 
heavy  Mikado  type  locomotives. 

The  leading  trucks  on  both  locomotives  are  of  the  con- 
stant resistance  type,  while  the  trailing  trucks  are  of  the 
Cole-Scoville  type,  me  journals  in  both  cases  being  9  in.  in 
diameter  by  14  in,  m  length. 

The  Baker  valve  gear  is  applied  on  the  Mountain  type  lo- 
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Wheel  Loading  and  Spacing  Diagram  for  the  Standard  Light  Santa  Fe  Type  Locomotive 


on  the  light  Santa  Fe  locomotive  are  identical  with  those  comotives  while  the  Santa  Fe  type  are  fitted  with  the  South- 
used  on  the  heavy  Mikado  type.  Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron  is  em  valve  gear.  In  both  cases  the  valve  motion  is  controlled 
used   for  piston  and  crosshead  wearing  shoes,  piston  and  by  the  Ragonnet  power  reverse  gear. 

valve  packing  rings  and  cylinder  and  valve  chamber  bush-  Both  locomotives  are  served  by  tenders  carrying  the  stand- 
ings on  both  the  Mountain  and  Santa  Fe  types.     Paxton-  ard  10,000-gal.  tank  mounted  on  Commonwealth  cast  steel 


4-8-2-B.  i 
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Wheel  Loading  and  Spacing  Diagram  for  the  U.  S.  Standard  Heavy  Mountain  Type  Locomotive 


Mitchell  metallic  packing  is  used  for  the  piston  and  valve 
rods  on  both  types. 

On  both  the  light  Santa  Fe  and  the  heavy  Mountain  types 
the  main  driving  journals  are  12  in.  in  diameter  by  13  in. 
long.  The  other  journals  on  the  Mountain  type  are  11  in.  in 
diameter  by  13  in.  long  and  the  driving  boxes  for  these  axles 


frames.  The  passenger  tenders  are  fitted  with  equalized 
trucks  having  frames  of  the  built-up  type,  while  the  trucks 
under  the  freight  tender  have  cast  steel  side  frames.  In 
both  cases  the  trucks  are  fitted  with  Woods  roller  side  bear- 
ings. The  connection  between  the  engine  and  tender  in- 
cludes the  Unit  safety  drawbar  and  Radial  buffers,  while 
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Clearance   Diagram  for  the  Light  2-10-2  Type 


interchange  with  the  main  driving  box  for  the  light  Mikado 
type  locomotive,  with  the  exception  of  slight  differences  in 
the  finish  of  the  crown  brass,  which  is  bored  out  1/32  in. 
oversize  for  the  Mountain  type  journals  and  1/100  in.  over- 
size for  the  main  journals  of  the  Mikado.  The  other 
journals  on  the  Santa  Fe  type  are  10  in.  in  diameter  by  13 
m.  m  length  and  the  driving  boxes  used  on  these  axles  in- 
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Clearance  Diagram  for  the  Heavy  4-8-2  Type 

the  rear  ends  of  the  tenders  are  fitted  with  Westinghouse  D-3 
type  draft  gear. 

Among  the  specialties  are  Everlasting  blow-off  cocks  on 
the  4-8-2  type,  Murden  blow-ofif  cocks  on  the  2-10-2  type, 
Ashcroft  and  Ashton  steam  gages  on  the  4-8-2  and  2-10-2 
types,  respectively,  Detroit  six-feed  six-pint  lubricators  on 
both  types  and  Leslie  steam  heat  equipment  on  the  4-8-2 
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type.      Greenlaw   flexible   pipe   couplings   are  used   on   the 
4-8-2,  while  the  2-10-2  is  fitted  with  Barco  couplings. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  data  for  both  types  are 
given  in  the  clearance  and  wheel  load  diagrams,  which  were 
prepared  by  F.  P.  Pfahler,  chief  mechanical  engineer,  Divi- 
sion of  Operation,  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
and  in  the  following  table: 

General  Data 


Vahes 


4-8-2 

Gage    ■*  ft.  »'A  in. 

Service    Passenger 

Fuel     Soft  coal 

Tractive  effort    58,0001b. 

Weight   in   working   order 352,000  lb. 

Weight    on    drivers 243,000  lb. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 51,500  lb. 

Weight   on   trailing   truck 57,500  1b. 

Weight    of    engine    and    tender    in 

working  order   547.500  lb. 

Wheel  base,   driving 18  ft.  3  in. 

Wheel  base,  total 40  ft.   0  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 75   ft.   8'/i   in. 

Ralios 

Weight  on  drivers  ^   tractive  effort.  4.2 

Tot.Tl   weight    -i-    tractive   effort 6.1 

Tractive   effort    X    diam.   drivers   -~ 

equivalent  heating  surface* 637.0 

Enuiv'l't  heat,  surface*   -r-   grate  area  82.4 

Firebox  heating  surface  -4-  equiva- 
lent heating  surface,*  per  cent...  5.9 


s    * 
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2-10-2 

4  ft.  854  in. 

Freight 

Soft  coal 

69,400  lb. 

352.000  lb. 

274,000  lb. 

23,000  lb. 

54,000  lb. 

540,300  lb. 

21    ft. 
40  ft.   4  in. 
76   ft.    \i   in. 


3.9 

S.l 

629.6 
82.4 

5.9 
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CoP:/rifiht.    1918,   by  H.   S.    linccnt 

Tonnage  Rating  Chart  for  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  Standard  Heavy 
Mountain  Type  Locomotive 


Weight  on  drivers  -r-  equivalent 
heating  surface*    38.7 

Total    weight    -^    equivalent    heating 

surface*    56.0 

Volume  both  cylinders 21.4  cu.   ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*  ~-  vol. 
cylinders    293.9 

Grate  area  -i-  vol.  cylinders 3.6 

Cylinders 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter   and   stroke 28  in.  by  30  in. 


43.6 

56.0 
21.2  cu.    ft. 

296.3 
3.6 


Simple 
27  in.  by  32  in. 


Kind    ... 
Diameter 


Wheels 


Piston 
14   in. 


69  in. 


Piston 
14  in. 


57   in. 
12  in.  by  13  in. 


Driving,  diameter  over  tires. 

Driving     journals,     main,     diameter 

and  length 12  in.  by  13  in. 

Driving    journals,    others,     diameter 

and  length    11  in.  by  13  in. 

Engine   truck   wheels,   diameter 33   in. 

Engine  truck,  journals dVz   in.   by    12   in.     tyi   id.    by    12   in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter 43   in.                            43   in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals 9   in.   by    14   in.          9   in.   by    14   in. 


10  in.  by  13  in. 
33   in. 


.?     2 
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Tonnage   Rating   Chart  for  the   U.   S.    R.   A.   Standard    Light   Santa 

Fe  Type  Locomotive 


Boiler 


Style    

Working  pressure    • 

Outside   diamettr   of   tirst   ring 

Firebox,  length  and  width 1 

Firebox       plati  >,        thickness — Sides, 

bacic  and  crown,  H  '"•;  tube..... 
Firebox,   water   space — l"ront,   6  in.; 

sides  and  back   

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 
Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter. 
Tubes  and  flues,  length 

Heating  surface,  tubes 

Heating   surface,   Hues 

Heating    surface,    firebox 

Heating   surface,    total 

Superheater  heating  surface 

Equivalent  heating  surface* 

Grate  area   


Conical 
200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

86   in. 
U'A  in.  by  96^4  in. 

Vi   in. 

5  in. 
247—2^  in. 
45—5'A  in. 
20  ft.  6  in. 
2.970  sq.  ft. 
1.323  sq.  ft. 
373  sq.  ft. 
4.666  sq.  ft. 
1,085  sq.  ft. 
6.283  sq.  ft. 
76.3  sq.  ft. 


Tender 
Tank    Water   bottom 


Frame 

Weight 

Wheels,    diameter 


Cast    steel 

193.700  lb. 

33   in. 


Journals,  diameter  and  length 6  in.  by   11   in. 


Water  capacity 
Coal  capacity 


10,000  gal. 
16  tons 


Conical 
200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

86   in. 
114;i  in.  by  96^  in. 

H  in.;  54  in. 

6  in. ;   5  in. 

247— 2 '4  in. 
45— 5  ^i  in. 
20  ft.  6  in. 
2.970  sq.  ft. 
1,323  sq.  ft. 
373  sq.  ft. 
4.666  sq.  ft. 
1.085  sq.  ft. 
6,283  sq.  ft. 
76.3  sq.   ft. 


Water   bottom 

Cast    steel 

188.300  lb. 

33  in. 

6  in.  by   11   in. 

10,000  gal 

16  tons 


*Equivalent    heating  surface    =   total   evaporative   heating   surface    +    1.5 
times  the  superheating  surface. 
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Railroad  Administration  News 

New  Director  General  Not  Named;  Other  Resignations; 
Circulars   Issued   from   Washington   and   the  Regions 


AS  this  issue  goes  to  press  no  successor  to  Mr.  McAdoo 
has  been  named  although  Walker  D.  Hines  appears 
to  be  the  preferred  candidate.  Mr.  Hines  has  been 
with  the  Railroad  Administration  since  it  was  formed  a  year 
ago,  having  been  formerly  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  He  is  the  most 
logical  successor  to  Mr.  McAdoo,  having  followed  through 
the  year's  developments  with  him. 

During  the  month  Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett,  the  head  of 
the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures,  resigned  to  return, 
after  two  months'  rest,  to  the  Union  Pacific  as  its  president. 
On  December  20,  Carl  R.  Gray,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  January 
15.  Mr.  McAdoo  delayed  this  abdication  of  the  director 
generalship  until  after  he  presented  his  plea  for  the  five-year 
extension  plan  to  Congress.  He  then  expects  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia with  his  family  for  a  rest. 

EMPLOYEES  WANT  MCADOO  TO  STAY 

Mr.  McAdoo  has  received  hundreds  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams expressing  regret  because  of  his  resignation  as  director 
general  of  railroads  and  appreciation  "of  the  work  he  has 
accomplished,  from  all  classes  of  railroad  service,  from  em- 
ployees to  managers  and  corporation  officers.  The  employees, 
however,  are  most  expressive  of  their  desire  to  retain  him  as 
boss  and  many  of  them  have  backed  up  their  words  by 
concrete  evidence.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  offers  to 
"chip  in"  toward  an  adequate  salar)-,  four  employees  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  enclosed  certified 'checks  for  $1  each 
as  a  Christmas  present. 

The  executive  council  of  the  railway  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  called  on  Mr.  McAdoo  on 
Saturday  after  his  return  from  his  southern  trip,  to  present 
resolutions  asking  him  to  retain  his  office,  and  also  another 
resolution,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  President,  proposing 
legislation  which  would  "provide  a  salary  in  keeping  with 
the  services  rendered."  The  resolutions  also  protested 
against  any  plan  to  return  the  roads  back  to  private  control. 

RAILROAD   ADMINISTRATION   NOT   CANCELLING   ORDERS 

In  reply  to  various  inquiries  that  have  reached  Washing- 
ton regarding  rumors  that  the  Railroad  Administration  had 
cancelled  or  was  likely  lo  cancel  outstanding  orders  for 
equipment,  officials  of  the  Administration  say  that  no  can- 
cellations have  been  made,  except  in  the  case  of  the  recent 
orders  for  600  locomotives,  which  were  held  up  and  then  re- 
instated before  the  contracts  were  formally  signed,  and  it  is 
understood  that  none  are  proposed,  although  as  reported  last 
week  an  investigation  was  undertaken  of  the  situation  as  to 
the  outstanding  car  orders. 

DIRECTOR  general's  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  TO  R.'VILROAD  MEN 

"Christmas  this  year  will  have  a  special  significance  to 
peoples  everywhere.  For  the  first  time  in  four  years  the 
world  is  at  peace  and  railroad  men  can  be  happy  in  the 
consciousness  that  they  have  contributed  their  full  share  to 
this  result.  I  shall  always  remember  the  splendid  way  in 
which  they  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  running  the 
railroads  at  a  time  when  their  efficient  operation  was  abso- 
lutely fundamental  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  associated  with  them  in  this  great  job. 

"The  railroads  have  not  alone  carried  the  tremendous  bur- 
den thrown  upon  them  by  the  war,  but  they  are  now  in  better 
shape  than  ever  before  in  our  history.    For  the  coming  winter 


I  have  no  fear  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them. 

"And  now,  as  I  am  aboi^t'to  sever  my  connections  with  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  railroads,  I  want  to  assure  them 
of  my  deep  regret,  at  being  forced  to  take  this  step.  Among 
the  happiest  mednocie? of  my  life  will  be  those  connected  with 
my  work  as  dfrectoj  general  of  railroads.  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  friendships  I  have  formed  with  railroad  officers 
and  employees,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  them 
that  although  I  shall  no  longer  be  their  'boss,'  I  shall  always 
be  their  friend." 
RULES    FOR    INSPECTING    AND    TESTING    STATIONARY    BOILERS 

The  Division  of  Operation  has  issued  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment Circular  11  dealing  with  the  rules  and  instructions 
for  the  inspecting  and  testing  of  stationary  boilers,  as  follows : 

Rule  1 — These  roles  shall  apply  to  all  steam  boilers  and  their  appur- 
tenances operated  by  railroads  under  Federal  control,  except  the  boiler*  of 
locomotives  or  boilers  used  solely  for  heating  which  carry  pressure  not 
exceeding  15   pounds  per  square  inch. 

Rule  2 — The  chief  mechanical  officer  of  each  railroad  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  general  design,  construction,  and  inspection  of  all  boilers 
covered  by  these  rules.  He  must  know  that  all  inspections  are  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rules,  and  that  the  defects  disclosed  by  any  inspections 
are  properly   repaired  before  the  boiler  ,s  returned  to  service.  ' 

Rule  3 — The  working  pressure  of  each  boiler  shall  be  determined  by  the 
mechanical  engineer,  using  the  formula  commonly  used  in  determining  safe 
working  pressures,  and  after  a  thorough  inspection  and  report  by  a  compe- 
tent inspector.     The  minimum  factor  of  safety  allowed  shali  be  four. 

In  determining  safe  working  pressure,  the  maximum  allowable  stress  shall 
be  7,500  pounds  per  square  inch  for  staybolts,  and  9,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  round  or  rectangular  braces  supporting  flat  surfaces. 

Rule  4 — Each  boiler  shall  be  given  a  serial  number  by  the  operating 
railroad.  A  metal  badge  plate  showing  this  number  and  the  safe  working 
pressure  shall  be  attached  to  each  boiler. 

Rule  S — Specifications  of  each  boiler  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  chief  mechanical  officer  of  the  railroad.  Within  ninety  days  after  thi» 
rule  becomes  effective,  each  railroad  will  file  report  (Form  MD-25)  with 
the  chief  mechanical  officer  of  the  railroad  and  a  copy  with  the  Assistant 
Director.  Division  of  Operation,  in  charge  of  the  Mechanical  Department, 
United  States  Railroad  Administration.  Washington,  D.  C,  for  each  boiler 
subject  to  these  rules,  giving  ail  the  data  called  for  thereon. 

Rule  6— Each  boiler  shall  have  at  least  one  safety  valve  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  pressure  more  than  five  per  cent 
above  the  working  pressure  and  shall   be  connected  direct  to  boiler. 

Safety  valves  shall  be  set  at  pressure  not  to  exceed  six  pounds  above 
the  allowed  working  pressure. 

Working  safety  valve  on  boiler  shall  be  tested  each  day  boiler  is  in  tise. 
Failure  of  safety  valve  to  open  before  an  excess  pressure  of  ten  pounds 
has  been  reached  must  be  immediately  reported  to  the  proper  authority, 
and  repairs  made. 

Not  less  frequently  than  once  each  three  months  all  safety  valve*  on 
boiler  .shall  be  tested  and  adjustment  made,  if  necessary.  At  this  test  as 
well  as  at  all  other  tests  where  the  safety  valves  are  adjusted,  two  steam 
gages  shall  be  used,  one  oi  which  shall  be  in  full  view  of  the  person 
adjusting  the  valves. 

Rule  7 — Each  boiler  shall  have  a  steam  gage,  graduated  to  at  least 
fifty  pounds  above  the  wr-rking  pressure,  connected  direct  to  steam  space  of 
boiler,  equipped  with  a  suitable  siphon  and  with  not  more  than  one  cock 
cr  valve  between  boiler  and  gage.  This  cock  to  be  located  near  steam 
?age. 

Steam  gages  shall  be  tested  at  least  once  each  three  months,  or  whenever 
any  irregularity  is  shown  and  shall  also  be  tested  before  any  adjustment 
is  made  of  the  safety  valves.  Each  time  gage  is  tested,  siphon  pipe  and 
cock  must  be  cleaned  and  examined. 

Rule  8 — Each  boiler  shall  have  at  least  three  gage  cocks  and  one  water- 
glass,  so  located  that  the  lowest  reading  shall  be  at  least  three  inches  above 
the  lowest  safe  water  line.  F.ach  waterglass  shall  be  equipped  with  a  valve 
at  each  end  of  glnss  and  with  a  blowoff  or  drain  at  bottom  of  glass.  Gage 
cocks,  w.:.terglass  and  water  column  valves,  cocks  and  connections  shall  he 
maintained  in  an  operative  condition  free  from  leaks  and  shall  be  cleaned 
of   scale    each   time   boiler   is    washed. 

Suitable  lights  shall  be  provided  for  waterglass  and  steam  gage. 

ANNUAL    INSPECTION 

Rule  9 — Before  being  placed  in  service  and  not  less  than  once  each  twelve 
months  thereafter,  each  boiler  shall  be  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  pressure 
25  per  cent  greater  than  the  working  pressure  and  the  boiler  and  ap- 
purtenances  carefully    examined    while    under    pressure. 

After  hydrostatic  pressure  ha*  been  applied,  a  thorough  inspection  »hall 
be  made  of  every  accessible  part  of  the  boiler.  Manholes  shall  be  removed 
to  permit  of  interior  inspection. 

Boiler  having  lap  joint  longitudinal  seams  should  be  examined  with  special 
care  to  detect  grooving  or  cracks  at  edge  of  seams. 

Water  tube   boilers  should   be   examined   with   special   care   to   detect  blis- 
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tertng  on  the  tubes,  tubes  bending  and  leakage  or  corrosion  where  tubes 
are  fastened   to   headers. 

Soot  and  cinders  shall  be  cleaned  from  furnace  and  combustion  chamber 
and  a  thorough  inspection  made  of  the  brick  lining  and  setting,  the  fire  wall- 
baffles  .Tnd   grates. 

Threaded  and  flanqe  joints  on  steam  header,  steam  pipe  and  blowoff  line 
shall  be  carefully  examined  for  signs  of  corrosion  or  wasting. 

After  repairs  are  completed  the  boiler  must  be  fired  up,  safety  valves  set, 
and  boiler  and  appurtenances  examined.  All  cocks,  valves,  seams,  pipes, 
flanges  and  joints  must  be  tight  under  this  pressure. 

All  defects  disclosed  by  any  of  the  above  inspections  must  be  repaired 
before  the  boiler  is  returned  to  use. 

A  certified  report  of  the  inspection  and  repairs  (Form  MD-27)  shall  be 
filed  with  the  chief  mechanical  officer  of  the  railroad  and  a  copy  sent  to 
the  .\vsistant  Director,  Division  of  Operation,  Mechanical  Department, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Rule  10— Locomotive  type  boilers  working  under  a  pressure  of  125 
pounds  or  more  shall  have  the  staybolts  te.«;ted  at  least  once  each  month. 
Locomotive  type  boilers  working  under  a  pressure  of  less  than  125  pounds 
shall  have  the  staybolts  tested  at  least  once  each  three  months.  Vertical 
boilers  working  under  a  steam  pressure  of  100  pounds  or  less  shall  have 
the  staybolts  tested  each  time  the  hydrostatic  test  is  applied.  No  boiler 
shall  remain  in  service  with  five  or  more  broken  staybolts. 

Rule  11 — Boilers  shall  be  thoroughly  washed  as  often  as  water  conditions 
require,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once  each  month.  Special  care  shall 
be  given  to  water  tube  boilers  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  scale  in  the 
tubes  and  the  tubes  must  be  scraped,  if  necessary.  -At  washout  periods, 
soot,  ashes  and  cinders  shall  be  cleaned  from  furnace  and  combustion 
chamber,  and  brick  lining,  setting  and  fire  wall  examined. 

SEMI-.\NNUAL     INSPECTION 

Rule  12 — Not  less  freouently  than  once  each  six  months  an  inspection 
of  the  boiler  under  steam  shall  be  made  by  a  comi>ctent  inspector.  lie  shall 
test  the  safety  valves,  gage  cocks  and  watergla.ss,  blowoff  valve,  examine  and 
test  the  feed  pump  or  injectors,  examine  steam  pipes  for  leaks,  giving  close 
attention  to  leaks  around  threaded  joints,  see  that  pipes  are  well  braced, 
that  all  valves  are  operative,  examine  the  setting  of  the  boilers  and  the 
general   cordition  of  the  boiler  room,   with   especial   reference   to  fire   risks. 

He  shall  rerort  any  defects  found  to  the  division  officer  in  charge  and 
to  the  local  officer  in  charge  so  that  prompt  repairs  can  be  made. 

A  ce«tified  report  of  tbe  inspection  <'nd  repairs  (Form  MD-26)  shall  be 
filed  with  the  chief  mechanical  officer  of  the  railroad  and  a  copy  sent  to 
the  .Assistant  Director.  Division  of  Operation,  Mechanical  Department, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

MISCELLANEOUS    RULES 

Rule  13 — Boilers  equipped  with  fusible  plugs  shall  have  plug  cleaned  of 
^calc  not  less  than  once  each  three  months. 

Utile  14 — Boilers  in  batteries  connected  to  same  steam  header  shall  each 
have  a  suitable  valve  between  boiler  and  header,  which  must  be  maintained 
in  an  operative  condition. 

Rule  15 — Each  steam  outlet  from  boiler  (except  safety  valve  connections) 
shall  be  equipped  with  a  suitable  valve,  which  must  be  maintained  in  an 
operative  condition. 

Rule  16 — Injectors  and  pumps  must  be  kept  in  such  condition  that  they 
will  feed  water  into  the  boiler  against  the  maximum  pressure  allowed  on  the 
boiler. 

Rule  17 — Feed  water  heaters  shall  be  cleaned  and  inspected  as  often  as 
water   conditions   require,   but   not   less  than   once  each   three  months. 

Rule  18 — Boile's  with  any  of  the  following  defects  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  service  until  after  proper  repairs  are  made:  Cracks  in  cylindrical 
boilers  or  headers:  bags  or  bulges  in  sliells  of  external  fired  boilers  or 
unstayed  surfaces  of  internal  fired  boilers;  bulges  in  arch  or  water  tubes; 
more  than  one  gage  cock  inoperative;   safety  valve  inoperative. 

Rule  19 — Boilers  showing  indications  of  having  been  low  in  water  or  of 
mud  burning  sliall  not  be  used  until  after  inspection  by  a  competent 
inspector. 

Rule  20— Where  necessary  to  )>lug  flues,  the  plugs  'ihall  be  tied  together 
with  a  roil  not  less  tHan  -kj  inch  in  diameter  and  a  report  of  same  made  to 
the  officer  in  charge,  who  will  hive  proper  repairs  made. 

Rule  21 — When  making  internal  insjitction  of  one  of  a  battery  of  boilers, 
another  employee  will  be  statit^ned  outside  of  boiler,  whose  duty  shall  be 
to  prevent  steam  valves  from  otlier  boilers  being  opened  into  boiler  being 
insjiected. 

Rule  22 — The  boiler  room  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  comlition. 
old  clothes,  w-aste,  etc.,  must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  or  around 
boiler   room. 

Rule  23 — An  anni-al  certificate  of  ins|)ection  shall  be  posted  under  glass 
in  a  conspicuous  pla^e  in  the  boiler  room.  This  certificate  shall  show  the 
number  of  the  boiler,  the  allowed  working  pressure,  the  date  of  inspection 
and  the  signature  of  the  inspector. 

Rule  24— Insi)ection  certificates  may  be  made  in  triplicate  and  copy  filed 
with   state  inspector  of  boilers,   when   desired. 

The  above  rules  shall  become  effective  January  1.  1919.  as  minimum 
requirements  and  shall  be  put  in  full  force  on  each  railroad  under  federal 
control  on  that  date.  When  a  railroad  has  in  effect  additional  rules  which 
provide  greater  safeguards  such  additional  rules  may  be  continued  in  effect. 

SHOPS   OX   EIGHT-HOUR   BASIS 

Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  has  sent  to  the  regional  directors  the  following 
interpretation  of  the  director  general's  order  to  reduce  shop 
hours  wherever  practical  to  eight  per  day,  stating  that  the 
numerous  inquiries  received  and  the  different  ways  in  which 
this  has  been  put  in  effect  clearly  indicates  it  has  not  been 
uniformly  understood: 

"The  purpose  of  this  order  was  to  reduce  the  hours  worked 


in  locomotive  shops  and  roundhouses  and  in  car  shops  and 
repair  yards  to  a  basis  of  eight  hours  per  day  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  At  roundhouses  and  other  places  where  the  work  is 
continuous  24  hours  a  day  three  eight-hour  shifts  should  be 
established.  In  shops  where  a  single  eight-hour  shift  will 
not  properly  maintain  the  equipment  a  second  shift  should 
be  organized  as  soon  as  men  can  be  obtained,  pending  which 
the  work  should  be  taken  care  of  by  necessary  overtime  in 
accordance  with  agreements  with  the  employees. 

"It  is  believed  that  under  present  conditions  of  business 
with  increased  force,  which  is  available,  that  at  practically 
all  points  shop  work  can  be  handled  on  the  eight-hour  basis 
without  the  necessity  of  requiring  excessive  overtime,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  do  this." 

TO  RETAIN  SKILLED  RAILROAD  MEN 

The  mechanical  department  of  the  Division  of  Operation 
is  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  possible  loss  of  trained  shop  em- 
ployees to  the  railroad  service  as  a  result  of  any  reduction  in 
force  which  may  seem  necessary  at  particular  points.  If  the 
men  are  not  needed  at  one  place  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  locate  them  elsewhere,  as  it  is  believed  that  more  men 
instead  of  less  men  will  be  needed  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  regional  directors 
stating  that  a  number  of  cases  have  recently  been  brought 
to  his  attention  where  in  the  readjustment  of  shop  forces 
skilled  workmen  have  been  laid  off. 

"Every  trained  railroad  employee  represents  a  certain  defi- 
nite investment,"  Mr.  McManamy  said,  "therefore,  when 
reorganizations  make  reductions  in  forces  necessary,  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  should  be  made  to  retain  these  men  in  railroad 
service.  Before  a  reduction  in  force  is  made  at  any  point, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  if  the  men  to  be  laid  off 
cannot  be  profitably  used  at  some  other  point,  either  on  that 
line  or  on  some  other  line  within  your  region,  in  which  event 
transfer  should  be  made  and  transportation  provided. 

"If  the  men  cannot  be  profitably  used  in  your  region,  this 
office  should  be  advised,  giving  the  number  of  skilled  work- 
men to  be  released  and  their  occupation,  so  that  efforts  may 
be  made  to  place  them  elsewhere,  thus  retaining  in  railroad 
service,  men  who  have  been  trained  and  are  proficient  in  that 
line  of  work." 

APPRENTICE    SYSTEM    MAY    BE   EXTENDED 

Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director  of  the  division  of 
operation  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  administration  to  confer  with  the  government 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  on  plans  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  in  the  development  and  ex- 
tension of  the  apprentice  system  for  training  railway  em- 
ployees. The  board  has  been  in  existence  for  about  a  year, 
having  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and 
recommending  methods  of  vocational  education.  Mr.  Mc- 
Manamy, held  his  first  conference  with  the  board  early  in 
December. 

WAGE   INTERPRETATION 

Interpretation  No.  2,  to  Supplement  No.  7  to  General 
Order  No.  27: 

Question: — Shall  employees  coming  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (a)  Article  V,  Supplement  No.  7  to  General 
Order  No.  27,  paid  on  a  tonnage  or  piece-work  basis  and 
earning  in  excess  of  43  cents  per  hour  (the  maximum  rate 
established)  receive  any  portion  of  the  increase  provided  for, 
if  thereby  such  increase  would  establish  a  rate  in  excess  of 
43  cents  per  hour. 

Decision: — Paragraph  f2)  Article  V  of  Supplement  No.  7 
to  General  Order  No.  27  specifically  states,  "Provided  that 
the  maximum  shall  not  exceed  43  cents  per  hour."  Em- 
ployees paid  on  a  tonnage  or  piece-work  basis  whose  average 
hourly  earnings,  per  day  period,  equal  43  or  more  cents  per 
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hour  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  increase, 
but  are  guaranteed  not  less  than  43  cents  per  hour. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  Article  VIII,  Supple- 
ment No.  7  to  General  Order  No.  27,  protects  higher  rates 
and  is  to  be  observed. 

MATERIAL   STANDARDS  FOR  FREIGHT  CAR  REPAIRS 

Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  has  issued  Mechanical  Department  Circular  No. 
8,  prescribing  material  standards  for  freight  car  repairs  as 
follows  : 

When  renewing  parts  or  applying  betterments  to  freight 
cars  owned  by  the  railroads  under  federal  control,  if  suitable 
material,  either  new  or  second  hand,  that  is  standard  to  the 
car,  is  in  stock  it  shall  be  used.  Where  such  material  is  not 
in  stock,  material  standard  to  United  States  standard  cars 
should  be  used  if  available. 

1.  Bolsters — Body  bolsters,  when  renewals  are  made, 
should  be  either  cast  steel  or  built-up  type. 

Truck  Bolsters — When  renewals  are  made  should  be  cast 
steel  box  girder  type. 

2.  Column  Castings — Truck  column  castings  when  used 
should  be  made  of  malleable  iron  or  cast  steel. 

3.  Side  Bearings — If  body  or  truck  side  bearings  require 
changing  or  renewing,  frictionless  type  should  be  used,  inter- 
changeable in  capacity  and  dimensions  with  those  used  on 
United  States  standard  cars. 

4.  Side  Truck  Frames — When  necessary  to  renew  side 
truck  frames,  cast  steel  U-shaped  section.  United  States 
standard  car  type  with  separable  journal  boxes  to  be  used. 

5.  Coupler  Operating  Device — Coupler  operating  device 
to  be  of  type  directly  connected  to  coupler  knuckle  lock  with- 
out use  of  clevis,  link,  chain  or  pin  and  to  be  interchange- 
able with  operating  device  on  United  States  standard  cars 
where  possible. 

6.  Draft  Gears — (a)  Friction  draft  gears,  either  Card- 
well,  Miner,  Murray,  Sessions  Type  "K,"  Westinghouse  or 
similar  gears,  of  not  less  than  150,000  lb.  capacity  with  a 
.."inximum  travel  of  2^  in. 

(b)  Spring  draft  gears,  if  used,  to  be  at  least  equal  in 
capacity  to  two  M.  C.  B.  Class  "G"  springs,  interchangeable 
with  friction  gear  without  change  in  car  construction. 

(c)  Clearance  between  coupler  horn  and  striking  casting 
to  be  three  inches. 

(d)  Coupler  to  be  key  connected  to  draft  gear. 

7.  Hand  Brakes — If  renewals  are  required  on  open  top 
cars,  hand  brakes  should  be  changed  to  drop  handle  type  and 
so  located  as  to  be  below  top  of  car  where  construction  of  car 
will  permit  and  of  a  type  interchangeable  with  United  States 
standard  cars. 

8.  Doors — Side  doors  on  box  or  stock  cars  (except  double- 
deck  stock  cars)  will  be  bottom  supported,  the  attachments 
uniform  with  those  on  United  States  standard  cars. 

9.  Ends — Box  cars  with  weak  constructed  ends  requiring 
two-thirds  of  end  to  be  renewed,  should  be  reconstructed  as 
follows : 

(a)  Horizontal  corrugated  steel  ends  (two  or  three  piece) 
having  top  section  3/16  in.  thick  and  bottom  section  or  sec- 
tions y^  in.  thick  and  corrugations  2%  in.  deep. 

(b)  Vertical  reinforced  ends  with  four  or  five-inch  Z- 
hars,  securely  fastened  to  place  on  end  sills  and  end  plates. 
End  plates  to  be  diagonally  braced  on  inside  of  car,  under 
roof,  to  side  plates,  or  with  reinforcements  equivalent  in 
strength. 

(c)  End  lining  to  be  1^  in.  thick,  tongued  and  grooved, 
extending  from  floor  to  end  plate,  with  comers  sealed  with 
beveled  comer  strips  iy2  by  1^  in.,  securely  nailed  to  place 
to  prevent  possibility  of  grain  leaks. 

10.  Metal  Strap  to  be  Applied  to  Side  Sheathing — Double 
sheathed  box  cars  will  have  applied  to  face  of  sheathing  of 
car  at  side  sill  a  small  angle  iron,  channel  iron  or  strap  se- 


curely bolted  in  place  to  insure  sheathing  being  held  tight 
against  side  sill  to  prevent  grain  leakage;  bolts  to  have  single 
nuts  and  to  be  riveted  over.  Location  of  bolt  spacing  to  be 
the  same  as  on  United  States  standard  cars  where  practicable. 
Channel  or  strap  to  be  painted  on  back  with  freight  car 
paint  before  it  is  applied. 

11.  Grain  Door  Nailing  Strip — Door  post  should  have 
grain  door  nailing  strips  on  inside  face  (approximately  lyi 
in.  by  3^  in.),  full  height  of  door  opening  securely  fastened 
to  place  with  screws  or  heavy  wire  nails. 

12.  Roofs — When  roofs  are  changed  or  renewed  outside 
flexible  type  metal  roof  with  mullions  between  roof  sheets 
and  with'  flexibility  at  eaves  and  ridges,  made  of  22  or  24 
gage  galvanized  iron  will  be  applied.  Roofs  should  be  in- 
terchangeable with  United  States  standard  cars  having  same 
length  and  width  sheets.  To  permit  the  use  of  standard 
sheets,  the  following  changes  may  be  made: 

(a)  Increase  or  decrease  in  thickness,  or  omitting  eave 
molding,  fascia  or  both. 

(b)  Increase  the  width  of  roof  flashing  at  eaves. 

(c)  Where  cars  are  equipped  with  all-metal  roofs,  such 
constmction  may  be  continued  when  renewals  are  necessary, 
if  considered  desirable  to  do  so. 

13.  Preservation  of  Material — When  rebuilding  or  re- 
pairing wood  or  steel  cars — On  all-wood  cars,  wood  pre- 
servative, freight  car  paint  or  its  equivalent  will  be  applied 
to  all  mortises  and  tenons ;  ends  of  posts  and  braces ;  and  post 
and  brace  shoes  at  sills.  Top  of  all  sills  will  be  painted, 
including  face  of  side  and  end  sills. 

(a)  On  refrigerator  cars,  sills  will  be  painted  all  over 
in  addition  to  the  above. 

(b)  When  applying  metal  parts  on  outside  of  wood  cars, 
both  the  wood  and  metal  part  shall  be  painted  before  ap- 
plied, except  when  applying  metal  roofs.  Before  outside 
metal  roof  is  applied  it  should  be  painted  on  underside. 

(c)  Steel  cars,  steel  underframes,  steel  center  sills  or 
steel  draft  arms,  when  assembling  should  have  red  lead  ap- 
plied to  the  surfaces  before  one  metal  part  is  applied,  lap- 
ping another. 

In  complying  with  the  above  instructions,  it  is  imperative 
that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  preservation  and  rec- 
lamation of  material.  Material  removed  from  one  car,  in 
order  to  standardize  such  car  or  a  part  thereof,  fit  for  further 
use,  shall  be  reclaimed  and  used  in  making  repairs  to  other 
equipment. 

REPAIRS  TO  FREIGHT  CARS 

The  Division  of  Operation  has  issued  a  revision  of  Cir- 
cular No.  20,  regarding  the  limit  of  cost  for  repairs  to  freight 
cars  in  which  rule  No.  7  is  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"\\'hen  the  cost  of  repairs  in  kind  exceeds  the  amount 
which  may  be  expended  and  betterments  are  not  to  be 
applied,  repairs  will  not  be  made.  The  federal  manager,  or 
general  manager  on  roads  having  no  federal  manager,  will 
endeavor  to  secure  an  agreement  with  the  owning  corporation 
that  such  cars  may  be  dismantled  upon  the  basis  of  settlement 
established  in  the  current  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
rules.  When  such  agreements  have  been  secured  he  may 
authorize  in  writing  that  the  car  will  be  dismantled.  If 
such  an  agreement  has  not  been  secured  the  car  will  not  be 
dismantled,  but  will  be  held  for  disposition  and  the  regional 
director  advised." 

DESIGNS  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  Railroad  Administration  at  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  agreed  upon  the  floor  plan  and  general 
designs  of  the  proposed  standard  70-ft.  passenger  coach  and 
the  70-ft.  combination  passenger,  baggage,  mail  and  express 
cars.  The  general  designs  and  the  specialties  selected  follow 
very  closely  those  approved  for  the  proposed  standard 
baggage  cars. 
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ORDERS  OF  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Rental  Charge  for  Locomotives. — In  Order  126  the  South- 
western regional  director  announces  that  the  rate  for  the 
rental  of  locomotives  to  industries  and  small  lines  has  been 
set  at  one-tenth  cent  per  pound  of  tractive  power  per  day, 
with  a  minimum  of  $30  per  day.  This  rate  of  rental  will 
apply  in  all  cases  where  locomotives  are  loaned  to  any  such 
industries  or  small  lines. 

Working  Hours  in  Shops. — In  Supplement  1  to  Order  141 
the  Southwestern  regional  director  issued  instructions  re- 
gardins;  the  period  to  be  allowed  for  meals  in  roundhouses 
and  other  places  where  three  eight-hour  shifts  are  worked. 
Most  of  the  agreements  which  are  in  effect  provide  for  a 
lunch  period  of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  with  pay,  for  men 
who  are  working  one  of  the  eight-hour  shifts.  Men  who  are 
employed  in  shops  or  roundhouses  or  other  places  where  less 
than  three  shifts  are  worked  generally  have  a  meal  period 
of  not  to  exceed  one  hour  without  pay.  These  practices, 
pending  further  action  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  will 
govern  except  when  more  favorable  conditions  are  provided 
by  the  agreements  in  effect. 

M.  C.  B.  Brake  Shoe  Keys. — The  Eastern  regional  direc- 
tor, tile  500-70A348,  advises  that  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  brake  shoe  keys  are  being  made 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  Master  Car  Builders"  standard, 
and  which  are  made,  in  many  cases,  of  inferior  material. 
The  substitute  brake  shoe  keys  are  of  numerous  types,  with 
the  result  that  thev  work  down  from  the  lugs  of  the  brake 


head  and  shoe,  resulting  in  loss  of  the  shoe  and  key.  Brake 
shoes  should  not  be  applied  unless  the  key  is  provided  with 
a  head,  and  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  service,  as  is  shown 
on  Master  Car  Builders'  Sheet  No.  17,  Volume  51,  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association  proceedings. 

Placing  of  Common  and  Semi-Skilled  Labor  on  an  Eight- 
Hour  Basis. — The  Eastern  regional  director,  file  1200-4- 
56A352,  states  that  it  has  been  brought  to  his  attention  that 
in  applying  Interpretations  No.  1  to  Supplements  Nos.  7  and 
8  to  General  Order  No.  27  very  substantial  increases  will  be 
given  to  the  various  classes  of  common  labor  where  heretofore 
paid  on  an  hourly  or  daily  basis.  The  indications  are  that 
labor  conditions  will  be  very  much  improved  within  the  next 
week  or  two,  and  it  appears  that  this  would  be  an  opportune 
time  to  place  all  maintenance  of  way,  common  and  semi- 
skilled labor,  also  other  classes  of  common  lalx>r,  on  an  eight- 
liour  basis. 

Removal  of  Coal  and  Water  from  Engines. — The  Eastern 
regional  director,  file  No.  500-1-68A336,  orders  that  when 
engines  are  moved  dead  to  repair  shops  it  is  desired  that  coal 
and  water  be  removed  before  shipment  is  made. 

Violations  of  Safety  Appliance  Laws. — In  Order  144  the 
Southwestern  regional  director  states  that  numerous  viola- 
tions of  safety  appliance  laws  and  of  the  director  general's 
order  No.  8  are  being  reported  by  traveling  federal 
inspectors.  He  directs  that  immediate  action  be  taken  ef- 
fectively to  stop  these  violations;  car  and  mechanical  depart- 
ment heads  should  l)e  given  to  understand  that  the  federal 
laws  and  the  orders  of  the  director  general  must  be  observed. 


Car  and  Locomotive  Orders  in  1918 

The  Railroad  Administration  and  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Military  Railways  Are  the  Principal  Buyers 


THE  number  of  locomotives  reported  as  having  been 
ordered  during  the  12  months  of  1918,  according  to 
figures  compired  by  the  Railway  Age,  was  4,888,  of 
which  2,802  were  on  domestic  orders  for  companies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  2,086  were  on  orders  for 
shipments  to  other  countries.  These  figures  compare  with 
a  total  in  1917  of  6,142,  of  which  2,704  were  on  domestic 
orders  and  3,438  were  for  export,  principally  to  the  war 
zone  in  France. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  locomotive  market  during  the 
past  year,  as  in  every  other  essential  industry  in  the  country, 
was  the  predominance  of  government  orders.  Of  the  2,593 
locomotives  reported  as  having  been -ordered  for  service  in 

Table  I — The  Locomotive  Orders  in   1918 
Domestic--  . 

United    Statss    Railroad   Adimnistration 2,030 

Other   railroad   orders 525 

Industrials,    etc -'» 

Total   United    States -.593 

Canadian  railroads    -0^ 

Total    domestic     2,80J 

Director  General   Military   Railroads 1,404 

Other  foreign  682 

Total    foreign    2,086 

Total   of  all   orders 4,888 

tlie  United  States  (excluding  the  domestic  orders  for  Can- 
ada), no  less  than  2,030  were  included  in  the  orders  for 
standard  locomotives  placed  by  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration.  Of  the  209  locomotives  ordered  for  roads 
in  Canada  195,  or  practically  all,  were  ordered  by  the  Ca- 
nadian government  for  the  Canadian  Government  Railways, 


Of  the  total  of  2,086  locomotives  ordered  for  export,  no 
less  than  1,404  were  on  orders  for  the  United  States  military 
railroads,  this  figure  excluding  those  orders  that  were  can- 
celled after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  remainder  of 
the  orders  for  export  aLso  included  a  considerable  number  of 
locomotives  for  foreign  governments — South  Africa,  Eng- 
land, Chili,  China,  Italy,  etc. 

The  number  of  locomotives  ordered  for  domestic  service 

Table  II — Domestic  Ordeps  for  Locomotives  Since   1901 
Year  Locomotives  Year  Locomotives 


1901 4,340 

1902 4.665 

1903 3,283 

1904 2,538 

1905 6,265 

1906 5,642 

1907 3,482 

1908 1,182 

1909 3,350 


1910 3.787 

1911 2,850 


4.515 
3,467 
1,265 
1,612 

r.9io 

1917 2.704 

1918 2.802 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


in  1918,  inclusive  of  the  Canadian  orders,  as  will  be  seen 
from  Table  II,  was  greater  than  last  year  but  not  as  great  as 
1916.  It  was  greater  than  the  totals  of  domestic  orders  in 
1914  and  1915,  which  were  poor  years.  It  was  only  about 
1,700  less  than  in  1912  and  bears  no  comparison  whatever 
to  the  big  totals  of  1905  and  1906.  The  orders  for  export 
were  likewise  not  as  great  as  in  1917.  They  bade  fair  to  be 
much  the  same  as  those  of  that  year,  but  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  put  an  end  to  the  placing  of  further  orders  for  the 
United  States  military  railroads  and  resulted  in  cancella- 
tions of  orders  already  placed,  amounting  to  1,500,  in  the 
latter  part  of  November. 

Table  III  gives  a  resume  of  the  standard  locomotives  de- 
livered to  December  21,  1918.     It  will  be  noted  from  this 
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table  that  the  American  Locomotive  Company  produced  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  678  that  had  been  completed 
to  date.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  which  produced 
onlv  112,  was  engaged  for  several  months  almost  entirely 


T\BLE  lit — Standard   Locomotives  Delivered  to  Dec. 


21 


Alabama  &  W.  Point  &  Western  Ry.  of  Ala. 

Atlantic    Coast    Line 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Central  of  New  Jersey 


•  Hr*.*  • 


Chicago    &    Alton 

Chicago   Junction    

Chicago  &   Eastern    Illinois 

Chicago    Great    Western 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

El  Paso   &   Southwestern 

Erie    


Grand   Trunk    Western 

Grand    Trunk — East 

Lake   Erie  &  Western 

Lehigh    &    Hudson    River 

Louisville    &    Nashville 

Michigan    Central    

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. 
New   York   Central 


New  York,  Chicago  &  St.   Louis 

Pennsylvania    Lines    West 

Pittsburgh    &    West    Virginia 

Pittsburgh,   McKeesport  &   Voughiogheny, 
Rutland     


Seaboard    Air    Line. 
Southern    


Terminal  R.  R.  of  St.  Louis. 

Texas    &    Pacific 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 


Union  Pacific 

Wabash 

Western    Pacific    

Wheeling  &  Lake   Erie. 


0 

0-8-0 

.  American 

5 

0-6-0 . . . . 

.American 

SO 

Light 

2-8-2 .  . . 

.  Baldwin 

10 

0-6-0.... 

.American 

10 

Heavy- 

2-8-2 

.American 

10 

Light 

2-8-2.... 

.American 

14 

0-6-0 

.  American 

IS 

Light 

2-8-2.... 

.American 

10 

Light 

2-8-2  

.Baldwin 

50 

Heavy 

2-8-2.... 

.  .American 

25 

Light 

2-8-2 

.Baldwin 

5 

Heavy 

2-8-2 

.American 

16 

0-8-0.... 

.American 

IS 

Heavy 

2-8-2 

.  American 

16 

Light 

2-8-?.  . . . 

.-■American 

15 

Light 

2-8-2 

.  American 

15 

Light 

2-8-2... 

.Baldwin 

4 

Light 

2-8-2 

.  Baldwin 

20 

Heavy 

2-8-2.... 

..American 

20 

Light 

2-8-2.... 

.American 

10 

Light 

2-8-2 

..American 

33 

Light 

2-8-2 

.  Lima 

25 

0-8-0 

..American 

50 

Light 

2-8-2 

.American 

10 

Light 

2-8-2 

..American 

17 

0-6-0.... 

.  .American 

3 

Light 

2-8-2 

.  Baldwin 

10 

Heavy 

2-8-2 . . . . 

.American 

2 

0-8-0 

..American 

6 

Light 

2-8-2.... 

.  .American 

4 

0  6-0. . . . 

..American 

10 

Light 

2-8-2 

..American 

20 

0-8-0 

.American 

25 

Light 

2-8-2 

..American 

29 

Light 

2-10-2... 

..American 

6 

0-6-0... 

..American 

11 

Light 

2-8-2 

..American 

5 

0-8-0... 

..American 

IS 

Light 

2-8-2... 

.American 

20 

Light 

2-8-2.  .  . 

.American 

20 

Light 

2-8-2... 

.American 

5 

Light 

2-8-2... 

.  .  Baldwin 

5 

0-8-0.... 

.  -American 

10 

Heavy 

2-8-2 .  . . 

.  American 
56 

1. . 

75 

Total — Six-wheel  switching,  American. 

Eight-wheel  switching,  American. 

Light    Mikado,    American 253 

Baldwin     112 

Lima  33 


398 

Heavy    Mikado,    American 120 

Light  Santa  Fe,  American 29 


Total  to  December  21. 


678 


on  locomotives  for  the  United  States  Militan,'  Railroads  over- 
seas. 

LOCOMOTIVE   PRODUCTION  IN   1918 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  produced  in  1918  was 
6,475,  including  3,668  on  domestic  orders  and  2,807  on 
orders  for  the  United  States  military  railroads  and  for  other 
railroads  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.     This  total 


Table  IV— The  Locomotives  Built 

Domestic     3,668 

Foreign      2,807 

Total    6,475 


Year 

1896 866 

1897 86S 

1898 1,321 

899 L9S1 

}^S?::: '•"« 

1902 ;;;  

1903 

1904 ■■    ■' 

1905' 4,896 

J906' 6  232 


Comparison    with 
Domestic  Foreign     Total 


Previous   Years 


Year 


Domestic 


309 
386 
SS4 
514 
505 


595 
720 


1.17S 
1,251 
1,875 
2,475 
3,153 
3,384 
4,070 
5,152 
3,441 
5,491 
6,952 


1907* 6,564 

1908* 1,886 

1909* 2,596 

1910» 4,441 

1911* 3,143 

1912t 4.403 

1913t 4,561 

I914t 1,962 

1915t 1.250 

1916t 2,708 

1917t 2,585 

]918t 3.668 


Foreign 

798 

456 

291 

314 

387 

512 

771 

273 

835 
1.367 
2,861 
2,807 


ToUl 

7,362 
2,342 
2,887 
4,755 
3.530 
4,915 
5,332 
2,235 
2,085 
4,075 
5,446 
6,475 


*  Includes  Canadian  output. 

t  Includes  Canadian  output  and  equipment  built  in  railroad  shops. 


compares  with  a  total  of  5,446  in  1917,  of  which  2,585  were 
for  domestic  service  and  2,861  for  export.  In  spite  of  the 
high  rate  of  production  which  was  attained  at  various  times 
during  the  year  the  total  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  peak 


years  of  1906  and  1907,  when  6,952  and  7,362  locomotives 
were  produced  respectively. 

FREIGHT  CARS  ORDERED  IN  1918 

Because  of  the  100,000  standard  freight  cars  ordered  b^ 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  in  1918,  of  which, 
however,  only  about  12  per  cent  had  been  delivered  to  the 
end  of  December,  the  orders  for  freight  cars  in  1918  for  do- 
mestic service  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  c(mi- 
siderably  in  excess  of  those  of  1917.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, as  great  as  those  of  1916,  were  only  half  those  of  1912, 

Table  V — The  Freight  Car  Orders  in  1918 

Domestic — 

United    States    .Administration 100.000 

United  States  Army  or   Navy 740 

Othei    railroad    orders 1,227 

Private  car  lines  and  industrials 12,146 

Total    United    States 114.113 

Canadian    rallro.ids    ..  ....^ •.,.... 9.657 

Total   domestic    .1.......... 123,770 

Foreign — 

Director  General   Military  Railroads 36.875 

Other   foreign    16.672 

Total   foreign    .;.♦... 53,547 

ToUl  of  all  orders 177.317 

and  did  not  compare  at  all  with  those  of  the  big  years 
1905  and  1906. 

The  orders  for  freight  cars  in  1918  totaled  177,317,  of 
which  123,770  were  on  domestic  orders  and  53,547  were 
on  foreign  orders,  principally  for  the  United  States  Military 
Railroads  in  France.  The  orders  in  1917  totaled  131,558 
(excluding  the  30,500  Russian  cars  which  were  cancelled), 
of  which  79,367  cars  were  for  domestic  service  and  34,167 
were  for  export,  principally  for  France  and  the  Military 
Railroads. 

The  passenger  car  orders  for  1918  were  practically  non- 
existent, war-time  activities  and  presumably  the  omnipres- 
ent gov^ernment  desire  for  standardization  not  permitting  the 
placing   of   such    orders.      The   orders    for   passenger   cars 

Table  VI — The  Passenger  Car  Orders  of   1918 

Domestic.  United  States  and  Canada 131 

Foreipn     26 

Total 157 

totaled  only  157,  including  131  for  domestic  service  and 
26  for  export,  as  compared  with  1,167  in  1917,  of  which 
1,124  were  for  domestic  service.  6  for  the  United  States 
Government  and  37  for  export. 

As  in  the  case  of  locomotives,  the  predominating  feature 
during  the  past  year,  insofar  as  the  orders  for  freight  cars 
were  concerned,  wa?  the  great  proportion  the  government 
purchases  held  to  the  total  orders.  Unlike  1917,  there  were 
few  orders  from  governments  of  other  countries.     The  gov- 

Talle  VII — Domestic  Orders  for  Cars  Since  1901 


Freight  Passenger 

cars  cars 

1901 193,439  2,879 

1902 195,248  3,459 

1903 108.936  2.310 

1904 136.561  2.213 

1905 341.315  3.289 

1906 310,315  3,402 

1<?07 151.711  1.791 

1908 62,669  1,319 

1909 189,360  4.514 


Freicht  Passenger 

cars  cars 

1910 141.024  3,881 

1911 133.117  2.623 

1912 234.758  3,642 

1913 146.732  3.179 

1914 80.264  2.002 

1915 109.792  3.101 

1916 170.054  2.544 

1017 79.367  1.167 

1918 123.770  131 


emment  orders  referred  to  were  those  placed  by  our  own 
authorities,  either  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
or  the  Director  General  Militarv  Railroads. 

The  year  opened  very  auspiciously  with  prospects  for 
heavy  orders  from  the  railroads,  which  were  soon  dispelled 
with  the  announcement  that  purchases  for  our  own  railroads 
would  be  centralized  and  placed  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
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tration.     It  was  not  until  April,  however,  that  orders  for 
100,000  standard  cars  were  placed,  divided  as  follows: 

25,000  40-ton  double  sheathed  box. 

25,000  SO-ton  single  sheathed  box. 

20,000  50-ton  composite  gondola. 

5,000  70-ton  low  side  gondola. 

25,000  55-ton  hopper. 


100,000 

Quantity  production  on  these  orders  was  promised  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  for  August,  but  was  not  reached 
until  November,  and  up  to  December  21,  the  latest  date  for 
which  figures  are  available  at  this  writing,  only  11,815  have 
been  delivered. 

The  orders  placed  by  the  Director  General  Military  Rail- 
roads totaled  36,875.  The  first  orders  this  year  were  in 
February  and  totaled  about  5,000.  In  July  an  order  for 
10,000  additional  was  divided  among  several  builders,  and 


Table  VTII — Freioht  and  Passenger  Cars  Built 

. 1 9 1 8 s 

Freight  Passenger 

Domestic      81,767  1,481 

Foreifn     42.941  92 

124,708  1,573 

Comparison  with  Previous  Years 

Freight  Passenger 

,_A \k 

Year  Domestic     Foreign         Total  Domestic     Foreign      Total 

1899 117,982  1,904  119,886  1,201            104  1,305 

1900 113,070  2,561  115,631  1,515             121  1,636 

1901 132,591  4,359  136,950  1,949           106  2,055 

1902 161,747  2,800  162.599  From  1902  to  1907  1,948 

1903 153,195  1,613  152,801  passenger    car    fig-  2,007 

1904 60,955  1,995  60,806  ures   in   these  two  2,144 

1905* 162,701  5,305  165.155  columns     included  2,551 

1906* 236,451  7,219  240,503  in      corresponding  3,167 

1907* 280,216  9,429  284,188  frt.     car    columns.  5,457 

1908* 75,344  1,211  76,555  1,645               71  1,716 

1909* 91,077  2,493  93,570  2.698           151  2,849 

1910* 176,374  4,571  180,945  4,136            276  4,412 

1911* 68,961  3,200  72,161  3,938           308  4,246 

1912t 148.357  4,072  152,429  2,822            238  3,060 

1913t 198.066  9,618  207,684  3,076           220  3,296 

1914t 104,541             3,691 

1915t 59,984  14,128  74,112  1,935               14  1,949 

1916t 113,692  21,309  135,001  1,769              70  1,839 

1917t 119,363  32,038  151.401  1,969             31  2,000 

1918+ 81.767  42,941  124,708  1,481             92  1,573 

*  Includes  Canadian  output. 

t  Includes  Canadi.in   output   and  equipment  built  in   company   shops. 

was  shortly  afterward  supplemented  by  20,000  more.  In 
September  an  additional  40,000  cars  were  ordered,  but  im- 
mediately following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  this  last 
40,000  was  cancelled  before  production  had  been  begun  on 
them.  Table  IX,  giving  a  resume  of  the  orders  on  hand  at 
the  various  car  building  plants  of  the  countr\'  as  of  November 
1 ,  contains  a  column  showing  the  status  of  the  militar}-  orders 


on  that  date — that  is,  before  any  cancellations  had  taken 
place.  From  that  column  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  then 
outstanding  orders  for  85,834  cars.    There  had  been  shipped 

Table  X — Staxdakd  Car  Deliveries  to  December  21 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 

RufTalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio.... 


Chicago  &  North  Western. 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.. 
Charleston  &  Western  Carolina. 
Clevc.,  Cin.,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 


Georgia    

Kanawha   &   Michigan. 

Michigan  Central    . . . . 


Missouri    Pacific    . . 
New  York  Central. 


New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart. 


Toledo  &  Ohio  Central. 


50 
250 
250 
250 
500 
300 
250 
250 
250 
1,250 
217 

10 
500 
500 
422 

10 

81 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
100 
300 
200 

86 
200 
200 
200 

16 
500 
423 
500 
500 
.SOO 
357 
500 
200 
400 
293 


50-ton 
50-ton 
5S-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
5S-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
40-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
S  5-ton 
55-ton 
50  ton 
55-ton 
5S-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
50  ton 
40ton 
40-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
55-ton 
S5-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 


Gondola. 

Gondola. 

Hopper. 

Hopper. 

Hopper. 

Hopper. 

Hopper. 

Hopper. 

Hopper. 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Gondola. 
Gondola. 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Hopper. 

Hopper. 

Hopper. 

Hopper. 

Hopper. 

Gondola. 

Hopper. , 

Hopper. 

Gondola. 

Gondola. 

Gondola. 

Gondola. 

Box 

Box 

Gondola. 
Gondola. 
Hopper. , 
Hopper. 
Hopper. , 
Hopper.  , 
Hopper. 
Hopper. 
Hopper. , 


.Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
.Pressed    Steel 
, .  Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
.Standard    Steel 
.Pressed     Steel 
,  .Pullman 
, .  Standard    Steel 
.  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
.  Pressed    Steel 
.Am.    Car  &   Fdy. 
.Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
.Haskell   &   Barker 
.Am.    Car   &   Fdy. 
.Haskell    &    Barker 
.Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
.Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
.Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
.  Am.  Car.  &  Fdy. 
, .  Pressed   Steel 
.  Pullman 
..Ralston 
.  Standard  Steel 
.  Pressed    Steel 
.Pressed   Steel 
,  .Ralston 

.Am.   Car   &  Fdy. 
.Haskell    &    Barker 
.  Pressed    Steel 
.  Standard   Steel 
.Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
.Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
.Am.    Car   &    Fdy. 
.Pressed   Steel 
.Pressed    Steel 
.  Standard    Steel 
.Pressed   Steel 
.Pullman 
.Ralston 

.  Standard    Steel 
..\m.   Car  &   Fdy. 


Total 


2,279  40  ton   Box 

3,009  50-ton  Gondola 

6.300  55-ton  Hopper 

221  50-ton  Box 


11,815     to  December  21 


on  these  orders  2,575  cars,  leaving  83,259  to  be  delivered 
These  figures  are  also  to  be  shown  as  follows: 

Total  of  All  Cars  Ordfred  by  the  I'nited  States  Military   Railroads 

FROM  THF,  Time  the  United  States  Entered  the  War 

TO   November    1,    1918. 


Ordered  Shipped 

Standard  gage  cars   98,069  19,395 

Narrow   gage   cars 8,579  3,994 


Remaining  to 
be  shipped 

78,674 

4,585 


Total  of  all  military  c.rs  ordered.  106,648  23,389  83.259 

Figures  for  standard  gage  cars  include  6,000  sets  box  car  metallics  ordered 
by  military  railroads  and  36  shuttle  cars  and  73  mortar  cars  ordered  by  the 
ordnance  department. 


Table  IX — A   Resi-mS   of  the  Freight  Car   Orders  on   Hand  on   November  ! 


Total  on 

order 

Noveml)er  1 

American   Car  &  Foundry   Co 66,465 

Bettendorf    Co 4,034 

Tambria    Steel    Co 7,036 

Ch-cago  Steel  Car  Co 256 

General    American    Trink   Car    Co 4,386 

Haskell    &    Barker   Car    Co 18,450 

Keith  Car  &   Manufacturing  Co 6,000 


Keith    Railway    Equipment    Co. 
Kilboume  &   Jacobs   MantifacturinR  Co. 
Koppel    Industrial   Car   Co. 


500 
280 
800 

Laconia  Car  Co 1,150 

Lakewood    Ens'ineering    Co 387 

T.enoir    Car    Co 3,000 

Liberty    Car    .■^    Equinnimt    Co 3,150 

McGuire-Cummings    Manufacturing   Co 500 

Magor    Car    Co 2,808 

Mt.   Vernon   Car  Manufacturing  Co 7,209 

Pacific   Car   &   Foundry   Co 2.390 

Pacific   Tank   Car   Co 949 

Pressed   Steel   Car  Co 25.860 

Pullman    Co 19,909 

Ralston    Steel   Car   Co 5,400 

St.   Louis  Car  Co 2,750 

Standard   Car  Const.   Co 2,923 

Standard   Steel    Car   Co 48,094 

Western   Wheeled    Scraper   Co 928 


Total  cars  on  order  November  1 235,614 

On   November   1    there  had  been  shipped  on  these 

orders    20,400 

Leavin;  to  be   shipped 215,214 


U.S. 

military 
roads 

17,684 
1,000 
1,120 

'"i!425 

10,450 

1,150 

500 

280 

800 

'""387 

"iMk 

"""749 
1,200 

""660 

10.875 

7,709 

1,400 

1,750 

2,100 

21,745 

700 

85,834 

2,575 

83.259 


Allied 

and 
neutral 

14,236 


3,000 


Private 

lines  nnd 

corporations 

2.928 


.''.916 

256 

2.706 


Army 
and 
navy 

617 
34 


Railroad 
Admin- 
istration 

31.000 
3.000 
3,000 


255 


350 


1,035 
500 


220 

3,200 


9,134 

31,325 

6,368 

24,957 


150 

ilooo 


20 

1.509 

388 

289 

761 

1.000 


823 

2,12'! 

228 

17,539 

8,463 

9,076 


916 
252 


8.000 
1,500 


1,000 

"ism 
1,000 

500 

1,000 
4,000 
2,000 

"umis 
8.000 
4.000 
1,000 

15,666 


100.000 

2,742 


Total 
foreign 

31,920 
1.000 
1,120 

"\A2i 

10.450 

4,150 

SOO 

280 
800 

""*387 

"i.iso 

"1784 
1,700 

""660 

11.095 

10,909 

1,400 

1,750 

2,100 

30,879 

700 


Total 
domestic 

34,545 
3,034 
5,916 
256 
2,961 
8,000 
1,850 


664 


97,258 


108,216 


1,150 

"ism 
1,000 

500 
1,024 
5,509 
2,390 

289 

14,765 

9,000 

4,000 

1,000 

823 
17,215 

228 

118,455 

11,457 

106,998 
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These  military  cars  have  been  an  important  factor  m  the 
year's  business,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficient  to  impede 
the  production  of  other  cars,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
car  building  plants  have  been  particularly  rushed   at  any 

The  resume  of  freight  car  orders  on  hand  on  November  1 
shows  a  total  of  235,614  cars,  of  which  only  20,400  had  been 
delivered,  leaving  a  total  of  215,214  still  to  be  delivered, 
divided  about  evenly  between  foreign  and  domestic  orders. 
This  total  represents  nearly  double  as  many  cars  as  have  on 
the  average  been  produced  annually  for  the  past  five  years 
inclusive  of  1918.  Even  with  the  elimination  of  such  orders 
for  the  United  States  Military  Railroads  as  have  been  can- 
celled since  November  1,  the  indications  for  a  big  year  from 
the  production  standpoint  in  1919  are  very  favorable. 

The  largest  single  order  remaining  is,  of  course,  that  of 
100,000  cars  for  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 
As  of  November  1.  only  2,742  of  these  cars  had  been  deliv- 


ered, a  figure  which  had  been  brought  up  on  December  21  to 
11,815.  The  table  headed  Standard  Car  Deliveries  to  De- 
cember 21,  1918,  will  show  to  what  railroads  these  cars  have 
gone. 

FREIGHT  CAR  PRODUCTION  IN  1918 

The  number  of  freight  cars  built  in  1918,  as  shown  in  one 
of  the  tables,  totaled  124,708,  of  which  81,767  were  on  do- 
mestic orders  and  42,941  for  the  United  States  Military 
Railroads,  or  for  other  foreign  service.  The  total  production 
for  1918  was  less  than  in  1917,  when  151,401  cars  were  pro- 
duced, of  which  119,363  were  for  domestic  and  32,038  were 
for  foreign  service.  From  the  standf)oint  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, 1918  was  one  of  the  low^  years  in  the  period  from 
1899  to  date,  but  the  production  of  cars  for  foreign  ser\'ice 
was  by  far  the  largest  yet  reported. 

The  production  of  passenger  cars  in  1918  was  ver}'  low, 
the  total  of  1,573  being  the  lowest  since  1901. 


Northern  Pacific  Builds  Box  Cars 


Interesting    Design    of    Underframe   and    End    on 
Gars   Now   Being   Constructed  in  Company  Shops 


THE  necessity  for  saving  steel  in  freight  cars  in  every 
way  possible,  on  account  of  the  large  numbers  con- 
structed, was  quite  generally  realized  during  the  war. 
The  abnormal  shortage  in  the  supply  of  bars  and  plates  re- 
sulted in  many  interesting  designs  of  rolling  stock  being 
brought  out.  The  extent  to  which  wood  can  well  be  used 
varies,  of  course,  with  tlie  type  of  car.  The  problem  under 
war  conditions  was  to  keep  down  the  amount  of  steel  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  car  that  would  not  require  much 
lal;or  for  upkeep.  Man  power  was  as  essential  as  steel  in 
the  great  conflict.     For  that  reason  it  was  not  advisable  to 


carried  on  as  the  regular  work  permits.  The  use  of  steel 
in  these  cars  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  center  sills 
and  end  posts.  The  cars  are  41  ft.  ^  in.  long  over  the  end 
sills,  13  ft.  5^2  in.  from  the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  running 
board  and  9  ft.  5^  in.  wide  over  the  eaves.  They  have  a 
capacity  of  2,990  cu.  ft.  and  weigh  38,600  lb. 

The  underframe  consists  of  a  combination  of  a  steel  center 
sill  with  wooden  side  and  intermediate  sills  and  truss  rods. 
The  center  sill  is  built  up  of  two  10-in.  20-lb.  channels, 
extending  continuously  the  entire  length  of  the  car,  with 
top  and  bottom  cover  plates.     At  each  end  of  the  channels 


Northern   Pacific  Box  Car  of  Wood  Construction  With  Steel  Center  Sills  and    End   Posts. 


save  a  small  amount  of  steel  in  building  a  car  that  would 
waste  labor  as  long  as  it  was  kept  in  service. 

A  good  example  of  a  car  in  which  wooden  construction 
i&  supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  moderate  amount  of  steel 
m  the  parts  where  it  is  required  to  enable  the  equipment  to 
withstand  the  present  severe  service  conditions,  is  found  in 
an  order  of  1,000  box  cars  of  80,000  lb.  capacity  now  being 
built  by  the  Northern  Pacific.  These  cars  are  being  con- 
structed at  eight  different  shops  on  the  system  where  the 
necessary  facilities  are  available  and  the  building  is  being 


lift. 


m, 

^i  in. 


there  is  a  ^-in.  by  18^-in.  top  cover  plate  iiii.  ^s 
long  and  above  the  needle  beams  there  are  tie  plates  } 
by  18^  in.  by  18  in.  On  the  under  side  the  channels  are 
reinforced  for  the  entire  distance  between  the  rear  draft  lugs. 
At  the  center  there  is  a  yi-in.  by  18^'^-in.  bottom  cover  plate 
25  ft.  6  in.  long,  while  at  each  end  there  is  a  diamond  shaped 
bolster  and  center  sill  gusset  plate  with  flanged  edges  which 
furnishes  diagonal  bracing  for  the  body  bolster.  The  draft 
lugs  are  of  malleable  iron  of  the  Miner  double  pocket  type 
arranged  to  house  two  M.  C.  B.  class  G  springs.    Tlie  center 
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line  of  draft  is  three  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  center 
sill  channels.  Sharon  couplers  with  5 -in.  by  7 -in.  shanks 
are  used.     The  buffer  castings  are  of  cast  steel  riveted  be- 
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Details  of  Center  Sill    End  and    Draft   Rigging 

tween  the  center  sill  channels  and  reinforced  by  a  forged  angle 
rivited  to  the  cover  plate  and  sills.    The  buffer  castings  and 


carrier  irons  are  designed  to  permit  the  future  application  of 
a  coupler  with  a  6 -in.  by  8-in.  shank  if  desired.  In  order 
to  bring  the  5-in.  by  7-in.  shank  coupler  to  the  proper 
height  a  ^-in.  filler  plate  is  riveted  to  the  top  of  the  mal- 
leable carrier  iron.  By  replacing  these  plates  when  worn 
the  standard  coupler  height  can  readily  be  maintained. 

As  the  side  sills  are  not  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
center  sills,  a  continuous  end  sill  cannot  be  used.  The  two 
parts  of  the  end  sills,  which  are  of  a  6  in,  by  10^  in.  sec- 
tion, are  fitted  into  malleable  iron  castings  riveted  to  the  out- 
side of  the  center  sill  channels,  as  shown  in  the  detail  draw- 
ing of  the  draft  rigging.  The  two  center  end  posts  fit  into 
pockets  in  these  castings.  The  end  sills  have  pockets  bolted 
to  them  into  which  the  four  5-in.  by  9-in.  longitudinal  sills 
are  fitted.  The  sills  are  supported  by  the  cast  steel  body 
bolster,  which  extends  under  the  center  sill,  and  by  two 
needle  beams  spaced  8  ft.  apart.  Just  inside  of  each  sill 
there  is  a  IJ^-in.  truss  rod  with  1^-in.  upset  ends.  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  floor  at  the  door  openings,  two  3 -in. 
by  9-in.  sills,  extending  3  in.  beyond  the  needle  beams,  have 
been  located  1]/^  in.  frcmi  the  side  sills.  The  sills,  and  all 
other  wooden  parts  of  the  car  as  well,  are  of  fir. 

The  end  framing  of  the  car  consists  of  4;8-in.  by  5-in. 
wooden  corner  posts  and  two  intermediate  posts  made  up 
of  a  5-in.  I-beam  with  wooden  fillers  on  each  side.  These 
posts  fit  into  pockets  in  the  castings  on  the  center  sills,  as 
already  mentioned,  and  are  gained  on  each  side  to  receive 
the  siding.  The  upper  ends  of  the  posts  are  set  into  castings 
bolted  to  the  end  plates  into  which  the  2)4-in.  by  53/^-in. 
diagonal  braces  are  also  fitted.  At  one  end  of  the  car  there 
is  a  sliding  door  8  in.  high  and  24  in.  wide.  5  ft.  3^4  ^^ 
from  the  floor.     The  end  and  side  doors  have  Camel  fixtures. 

The  side  framing  is  made  up  of  l^^-m.  by  SlA-'xn.  posts 
and  braces.  The  door  posts  are  5^  in.  by  5^  in.  and  are 
reinforced  with  a  5-in.  by  ^-in.  plate  flanged  against  the 
underside  of  the  side  plates  and  flooring.  All  the  body  rods 
are  %  in.  in  diameter  with  ends  upset  to  ^  in.    The  siding 


End  Elevation  and  Sections  of  Northern  Pacific  Box  Cars 
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and  the  lining  are  13/16  in.  thick  tongued  and  grooved  with 
the  exception  of  the  end  lining  where  l^^'ii^-  material  has 
been  used.  There  are  two  belt  rails  spaced  2  ft.  3^  in.  and 
4  ft.  9^  in.  above  the  floor  of  a  4 3/2 -in.  by  2>>4  in.  section 
beveled  to  3^2  in.  by  2^  in.  The  flooring  is  l)^  in.  thick, 
tongued  and  grooved.  Two  nailing  strips  bolted  under  the 
top  flanges  of  the  center  sills,  are  provided  to  furnish  sup- 
port for  the  floor  in  addition  to  that  given  by  the  sills.  The 
end  sill  construction  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  special 
means  for  insuring  that  the  ends  of  the  car  will  l^e  grain 
tight.  This  is  accomplished  at  the  sides  by  gaining  the  end 
sills  to  receive  the  flooring.  Between  the  center  posts  the 
flooring  is  laid  on  the  cover  plates  and  the  siding  is  laid  up 
along  the  edge  of  the  floor.  A  high  grain  strip  with  a  flash- 
ing of  24  gage  galvanized  steel  under  it  is  bolted  into  the 
corner  and  a  filler  is  nailed  between  the  siding  and  the  rib 
on  the  bufter  casting,  as  shown  in  section  C-C. 

The  roof  is  supported  on  wooden  carlines  1}^  in.  wide 
and  9J4  in.  high  at  the  center,  tenoned  into  the  side  plates. 
The  roof  is  curved  with  a  radius  of  19  ft.  3  in.  The  roof 
boards  are  13/16  in.  tongued  and  grooved,  laid  diagonally 
and  continuous  from  side  plate  to  side  plate.  An  outside 
metal  roof  built  to  Northern  Pacific  specifications  is  applied 
over  them. 

The  brake  equipment  is  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany's schedule  KC-1012.  In  connecting  the  hand  brake, 
the  hand  brake  rod  is  fastened  to  one  end  of  an  increaser 
lever,  which  is  fulcrumed  at  the  other  end  and  from  an 
intermediate  point  is  connected  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder 


push   rod    by    a   chain,    giving    a   power   ratio   of   five  to 
two.      Trucks    of    the    Bettendorf    type    with    chilled    iron 


End   View  of   Northern    Pacific   Box  Car 

wheels  are  used  under  these  cars.  They  are  fitted  with 
Barber  lateral  rollers  and  Stucki  type  C  side  bearing.  No. 
2  brake  beams  are  used  and  an  angle  iron  safety  holder  is 
l^olted  under  the  spring  plank. 


Underframe  for  the   Northern   Pacific   Box  Car 


Santa  Fc  Typ'-'  Locomotive  with  Several  Unique  Features 


Rock  Island  2-10-2  Locomotive 


New  Designs  of  Gab  and  Spark   Arrester;   Grease 
Lubrication    Used   on    Grossheads   and   Trailer 


A  NUMBER  of  novel  and  interesting  features  are  in- 
cluded in  the  design  of  a  recent  order  of  ten  loco- 
motives of  the  2-10-2.  type  built  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  for  the  Rock  Island  Lines.  These  in- 
clude a  new  type  of  cab,  a  new  spark  arrester,  and  unique 
luljricating   arrangements.     These  locomotives  are  designed 


i<  ■foTuU.Shttf 


Front   End  of  the   Rock   Island  2-10-2  Type   Locomotives  with  the 
Security    Spark    Arrester. 

for  a  load  of  60,000  lb.  on  each  pair  of  drivers.  They  are 
intended  to  traverse  16  deg.  curves  and  have  lateral  mo- 
tion driving  boxes  on  the  ifront  axle.  Both  the  front  and 
rear  pairs  of  driving  wheels  are  fitted  with  Detroit  flange 
lubricators. 

The  clearances  permitted  the  application  of  a  boiler  of 
large  capacity.  The  boiler  horsepower  is  96.2  per  cent  of  the 
cylinder  horsepower  rating.  In  the  design  of  the  boiler  few 
mnovations  have  Ijeen  introduced.  It  is  of  the  conical  ex- 
tended wagon  top  type  with  a  5-ft.  4-in.  combustion  chamber 
and  tubes  and  flues  iV^-m.  and  S^^^^-in.  in  diameter  respec- 
tively, 21  ft.  7i  in.  long.    A  type  A  superheater  with  46  unit? 


is  ai^plied.  The  firebox  has  a  Security  arch  and  is  fired  by 
a  Duplex  stoker.  The  grates  are  operated  by  the  F"ranklin 
])ower  grate  shaker. 

The  Security  spark  arrester  which  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years  on  the  Rock  Island  Lines  is  used.  This  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  or  truncated  conical  box  made  of 
perforated  plate  or  netting,  closed  at  both  ends  and  set  be- 
tween the  nozzle  stand  and  the  stack  extension.  The  box 
is  reinforced  around  the  openings  where  it  is  fastened  to 
these  parts.  The  petticoat  pipe  is  supported  on  two  braces 
inside  the  box.  At  the  outer  end  a  sliding  door  is  provided 
which  permits  of  readily  inspecting  the  box  or  doing  any 
work  inside  it.  The  entire  box  can  be  inserted  or  removed 
through  the  smoke-box  door.   The  spark  arrester  is  supported 


so  Oroorti  Cored  and 
HIkd  mifh  BabbiH 


OrwaftOrvon.  Corwd 
i'md^r^'Deep 


Crosshead    for  the    Rock    Island    2-10-2   Type    Locomotives 

entirely  between  the  nozzle  stand  and  stack  extension.  The 
arrangement  of  the  front  end  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

Several  months  ago  the  Rock  Island  applied  a  new  t>^e 
of  cab  to  a  Mikado  locomotive.  It  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  a  similar  design  is  being  used  on  all  new  power.  The 
front  wall  of  the  cab,  instead  of  being  vertical,  is  sloped  at 
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the  same  angle  as  the  back-head  of  the  boiler  and  is  set  so 
that  it  projects  forward  only  a  few  inches  beyond  the  back- 
head.  With  this  arrangement  all  the  staybolts  in  the 
wrapper  sheet  are  readily  accessible  for  inspection  or  re- 
pairs. The  angle  of  vision  through  the  front  cab  window 
is  also  increased.  The  front  part  of  the  cab,  which  is  elimi- 
nated in  this  design,  serves  no  useful  purpose  but  offers  an 
opportuaity  for  dirt  to  collect. 

The  main  valves  are  of  the  piston  type,  14  in.  in  diameter, 
and  are  operated  by  the  Baker  valve  gear  controlled  by  the 
Mellin  power  reverse.  The  valve  chamber  and  cylinder 
bushings  and  piston  and  valve  packing  rings  are  of  Hunt- 
Spiller  gun  iron.  The  piston  rod  packing  is  of  the  King 
type.  The  Nathan  Manufacturing  Company's  drifting  valve 
is  used.  A  McCord  force  feed  lubricator  supplies  oil  to 
the  valves  and  the  lubrication  of  the  air  pump  and  stoker 
is  provided  for  by  the  use  of  a  Nathan  two-pint  two-feed 
hydrostatic  lubricator. 

A  departure  from  the  usual  practice  is  the  application  of 
grease  lubrication  to  the  crossheads  and  trailer  box  hub- 
liners,  both  of  which  are  illustrated  below.  The  crosshead 
gibs  are  of  gun  iron  with  recesses  in  the  wearing  surfaces 
filled  with  babbitt.  Grease  is  fed  from  a  well  at  the  center 
through  a  single  hole  to  a  groove  extending  across  the  face 
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Trailer    Box    Hub    Liner. 

of  the  gib.  The  hub-liner  on  the  trailer  box  is  fitted  with 
two  lugs  to  one  of  which  is  welded  a  grease  cup.  The  cup 
feeds  grease  to  the  hub-face  at  a  point  behind  the  center  line. 
An  annular  groove  is  provided  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
the  lubricant. 

The  aslipan  extends  out  several  inches  beyond  the  sides  of 
the  firebox  and  is  flanged  upward  to  the  level  of  the  mud- 
ring.  This  gives  a  large  air  opening  and  at  the  same  time 
keeps  live  coals  from  falling  out  or  being  blown  out  at  the 
sides  of  the  pan.  Electric  welding  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler.  The  door  hole  is 
welded,  the  sheets  being  flanged  inward  and  welded  together. 
The  firebox  sheets  are  also  welded  to  the  mudring  at  the 
corners. 

The  tender  used  with  these  locomotives  has  a  flanged  bot- 
tom and  is  similar  to  the  design  recently  described  in  these 
columns.*     It  is  carried  on  a  cast  steel  frame.     The  air 

•See  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  December,  1917,  page  673. 


connections  between  the  locomotive  and  the  tender  are  made 
with  Barco  flexible  metallic  joints  of  the  3V  type. 

Among  the  specialties  not  already  mentioned  applied  to 
these  locomotives  are  Westinghouse  ET  No.  6  brakes  with 
an  8^ -in.  cross-compound  compressor,  Commonwealth  lo- 
comotive cradle  castings,  Miner  A-\%  draft  gear,  Chambers 
throttle  valves,  Pyle-National  headlights,  Economy  radial 
buffers,  Nathan  non-lifting  injectors.  Sellers  coal  sprinklers, 
Ashton  safety  valves  and  Viloco  H  double  type  sander. 

The  principal  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  given 
below : 

Gcnei'd  Data 

Gage    4   ft.   8'-.  in. 

Service •  ■ Freight 

Y^xxe'i     •  • Bituminous    coal 

Tractive    effort     71,900  lb. 

Weight   in    working  order 383.000  lb. 

Weitrht    on    driver? 302,500  lb. 

Weight    on    leading   truck 26,000  lb. 

Weicht   on  trailing  truck 54,500  lb. 

Weight  of  engine   and   tender  in   working  order 572,900  lb. 

Wheel    base,    driving ' 22  ft.  6  in. 

Wheel   base,    total 41  ft.  3  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 80  ft.  2}i  in. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers   -r-  tractive  efiort 4.21 

Total   weight    -i-    tractive  efiort 5.33 

Tractive  effort   X   diam.  drivers   -^   equivalent  heating  surface* 710.1 

Equiv.?lent   heating   surface*    ~-    grate   area 79.5 

Firebox  heating  surface   -r-   equivalent  heating  surface,*  per  cent 6.13 

Weight  on  drivers   -=-    equivalent  heating  surface* 47.4 

Total  weight    -~    equivalent  heating  surface* 60.05 

Volume  both  cylinders 26.18  cu.   ft. 

Equivalent   heating   surface*    -^    vol.    cylinders 243.6 

Grate  area    -f-   vol.  cylinders 3.06 

Cylinders 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 30  in.   by   3_'  in 

I'akes 

Kind      r.  .»■»•■. .»«,..,,.  Piston 

Diameter 1 4  in. 

Greatest     travel     6^  in. 

Outside    lap     1    1/16  in. 

Inside    clearance     0  in. 

Lead  in  full  gear   3/  1 6  in. 

Wheels 

Driving,    diameter    over    tires 63  in. 

Driving,    thickness    of    tires i]/,   in. 

Driving  journals,   main,   diameter  and  length 12  in.  by  20  in. 

Driving  journals,   others,  diameter  and  length 

Front   10  in.  by   19  in.,  others  10  in.  by   13  in. 

Engine   truck   wheels,    diameter 33  in. 

Engine    truck,    journals 6]/^    in.    by    12  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,   diameter 43  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals    9  in.   by   14  in. 

Boiler 

Style      Conical 

Working  pressure    185   lb.   per  sq.  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  first   ring    85  Ji  in. 

Firebox,   length  and  width    120   in.   by  96  J4  in. 

Firebox   plates,  thickness Crown,  back  and  sides,   ^  in.,  tube   \i   in. 

Firebox,   water  space    Back   and  sides   5  in.,   front  5^  in. 

Tubes,    number   and    outside    diameter 226,    2%  in. 

Flues,   number   and   outside   diameter 46,    5J4  in. 

Tubes  and  flues,   lensth    21    ft.    3  in. 

Healing   surface,    tubes   and   flues 4,217  sq.   ft. 

Heating   surface,   firebox*    391  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   total 4,608  sq.  ft. 

Superheater    heating    surface 1,180  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent    heating    surface* 6.378  sq.  ft. 

Grate  area 80.2   sq.   ft. 

Center  of  boiler  above   rail...v>^>»>.f;.....v.* 10   ft.    2  in, 

...  Tender 

Tank     ■.'.  .\  '.  .■...". Water    bottom 

Frame   Cast  steel 

Weight    189,900  ft. 

Wheels,     diameter     33  in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 6  in.  by  11  in. 

Water    capacity- 1 0,000    gal. 

Coal   capacity    16    tons 

*  Equivalent   heating   surface    ^^   total   evaporative  heating  surface   -p    1.5 
times  the  superheating  surface. 

t  Includes  combustion   chamber  and  arch  tube  heating  surfaces. 


A  ]MiNi.\TiRi.  Motor. — An  electric  motor  of  extremely 
small  dimensions  has  appeared  on  the  market  in  Germany. 
The  motor  is  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  3  cm.  diameter  and  4  cm. 
lengtli  and  weighs  150g.  The  shaft  is  arranged  so  as  to 
hold  tools  that  are  required  by  dentists  and  surgeons,  but  the 
device  should  be  of  great  use  for  other  purposes,  such  as  bor- 
ing small  holes  in  metals  and  rare  stones.  The  motor  can 
be  driven  by  direct  or  alternating  current,  and  runs  at  a 
maximum  speed  of  5,000  r.p.ra. — The  Engineer,  London. 


Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heating 

Discussion   of  the  Exhaust  Steam  and  Waste  Gas 
Methods    of    Preheating    for    Locomotive    Boilers 

BY    H.    S.    VINCENT 

II. 


IX  a  feed  water  heater  using  waste  gases  as  the  heating  me- 
dium, due  to  the  relatively  slow  absorption  of  the  heat,  it 
is  necessary  to  greatly  increase  the  heating  surface  over 
that  required  for  an  exhaust  steam  heater.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  by  applying  a  large  number  of  tubes  of  small 
bore,  as  by  this  means  the  maximum  heating  surface  can  be 
obtained  in  a  given  area. 

Fig.  9  illustrates  in  diagrammatic  form  the  heater  on 
which  the  present  study  is  based.  This  is  composed  of  320 
tubes,  one  inch  (outside  diameter),  6  ft.  long,  with  walls 
,095  in.  thick,  giving  a  total  heating  surface  of  407  sq.  ft. 
These  tubes  are  surrounded  by  a  casing  through  which  the 
smokebox  gases  circulate.  They  are  fixed  at  each  end  into 
headers,  these  headers  being  divided  into  ten  compartments, 
in  each  of  which  are  32  tubes. 

The  feed  water  enters  the  lower  compartment  of  one  header, 
flowing  thence  through  the  32  tubes  to  the  opposite  header. 


tive  Company,  we  find  that  the  evaporative  value  of  tubes 
2  in.  diam.  18  and  19  ft.  long,  is  respectively  79.5  and  81 
lb.  of  water  per  hour.  The  difference  or  1.5  lb.  equals  the 
evaporative  value  of  that  portion  of  the  tube  one  foot  long 
which  is  subjected  to  a  gas  temperature  of  600  deg. 

With  steam  at  205  lb.  pressure  and  feed  water  at  60  deg., 
the  B.  t.  u.  content  imparted  to  the  water  in  the  boiler,  per 
second,  is: 

(1,198.5—28.08)  X  l.S 


3,600 


=  .488  B.  t.  u. 


for  the  total   temperature   difference;   or  a   heat  transmis- 
sion of: 

.488 

'■ =  .002325  B.  t.  u. 

600  —  390 

per  second  per  degree  of  temperature  difference. 

The  heating  surface  in  one  foot  of  2  in.  boiler  tulje  is  .523 
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Fig.  6 — Rise  In  Feed  Water  Vemperature  Per  Lineal  Foot  of  Feed  Water  Heater  Pipes 


traversing  in  this  way,  the  heater,  ten  times  before  passing 
into  the  boiler. 

As  a  basis  for  determining  the  transmission  of  heat  from 
waste  gases  into  the  feed  water,  we  will  consider  the  known 
evaporative  capacity  of  a  boiler  tube  under  similar  conditions. 

When  evaporating  54,400  lb.  of  water  per  hour,  the  loco- 
motive under  consideration  showed  a  smokebox  temperature 
of  approximately  600  deg.,  and  this  temperature  will  be 
assumed  in  the  present  calculations. 

From  Bulletin  1017,  published  by  the  American  Locomo- 

•The  first  part  of  this  article,  discussing  the  exhaust  steam  method  of 
preheating  was  published  in  the  December  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
■on  page  645. 


s(|.  ft.;  therefore  the  conductance  of  the  boiler  tube  is; 

.002325 

=  .00445  n.  t.  u. 

.523 

per  second,  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  for  one  degree  tem- 
perature difference. 

From  tests  made  by  Geo.  I..  Fowler,  on  a  Jacobs-Schupert 
boiler  when  working  at  capacity,  it  was  found  that  the 
average  velocity  of  the  flow  of  water  parallel  to  the  longi- 
tudinal center  of  the  boiler,  was  about  .65  ft.  per  second. 
This  record  was  obtained  at  a  point  near  the  water  leg,  but  we 
can  assume  without  serious  error,  the  same  velocity  at  a  point 
18.5  ft.  ahead  of  the  back  tube  sheet. 
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The  weight  of  water  passing  through  the  feed  heater  is 
15.35  lb.  per  second;  the  volume  per  foot  of  the  32  tubes 
forming  each  pass  is  .1145  cu.  ft.  and  the  weight  of  water  per 
foot  entering  the  heater  is  7.14  lb.,  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
second  through  each  pass  is: 


15.35 
7.14 


=  2.15  ft. 


Referring  again  to  the  experiment  of  Clement  and  Garland, 
Fig.  8  gives  the  relation  found  between  the  velocity  of  the 
feed  water  and  the  conductance  of  the  metal  in  the  tube  plus 
the  film  on  the  water  side.  It  is  evident  that  this  conductance 
is  independent  of  the  heating  medium  and  that  the  low  heat 
transmission  with  gases  is  due  solely  to  the  high  resistance 
of  the  film  on  the  gas  side.  The  value  of  this  resistance  may 
be  determined  by  the  following  method. 

Reading  from  the  Fig.  8  we  find  at  a  water  velocity  of  .65 

ft.  per  second,  a  conductance  through  the  tube  and  water  film 

of  .1635  B.  t.  u.  per  second.    The  conductance  of  the  boiler 

tube  has  been  found  to  be  .00445  B.  t.  u.    As  the  resistance 

to  heat  transfer  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  conductance,   we 

have: 

1 

=  .00458  B.  t.  u. 


.00445 


.1635 


or  the  conductance  of  the  film  on  the  gas  side. 

In  the  Clement  and  Garland  experiment,  the  thickness  of 
the  tube  walls  was  .134  in.  with  a  conductance  through  the 
metal  of  1.204  B.  t.  u.  With  tubes  .095  in.  thick,  the  con- 
ductance of  the  metal  is: 


1 


6.2   X   .095 


z=  1.697  B.  t.  u. 


Referring  again  to  Fig.  8,  in  which  the  water  film  is 
plotted  in  relation  to  the  velocity  of  the  feed  water,  we  find, 
for  a  water  velocity  of  2.15  ft.  per  second,  a  conductance  of 
.227  B.  t.  u.  Combining  this  with  the  conductance  of  the 
tube,  we  have : 


1 


1  1 

+ 

1.697         .227 


=    .200    B.  t.  u. 


or  the  total  conductance  of  a  tube  .095  thick  plus  the  water 
film.  Carrying  this  further,  knowing  the  conductance  of  the 
gas  film,  we  have: 

1 

=   .00448  B.  t.  u. 


.200 


+ 


.00458 


or  the  conductance  of  metal,  gas  and  water  films. 

Having  established  the  conductance  we  can  now  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  to  the  feed  water  by  the 
proposed  heater,  using  equation  (5). 

Assuming  as  in  the  case  of  the  exhaust  steam  heater  that 
the  feed  water  enters  the  heater  at  a  temperature  of  60  deg., 
corresponding  to  a  thermal  content  of  28.08  B.  t.  u.  and  with 
the  average  temperature  of  the  heating  gases  600  deg.,  the 
heat  absorbed  per  lb.  of  feed  water  during  its  traverse  through 
the  first  pass,  or  the  first  six  lineal  feet,  is  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 


(8) 


k"  \  hm  L 

s  w' 

s   '=■   Velocity  of  water  in   feet  per  second. 
*.'   =  Weight  of  water  in  L  ft.  of  the  heater. 

I'  =  Number    of    lineal    feet    through    which    the    heat    transfer    is    in 
progress. 


Using  the  quantities  as  determined  above: 

.00448  X   40.7   X    (600  —  63)    X   6 


O  = 


=  6.37  B.  t.  u. 


By  a  similar  step  by  step  process  it  will  be  found  that  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  pass  or  60  lineal  feet,  the  thermal  con- 
tent of  the  feed  water  has  risen  to  88.76  B.t.u.  correspond- 
ing to  a  temperature  of  120.7  deg. 

This  increase  in  temperature  and  thermal  value  is  shown 
graphically  by  curve  B  in  Fig  6.     It  will  be  observed  that 


2.15   X  42.84 

Or  at  the  end  of  the  first  pass  the  heat  content  of  the  feed 
water  is  28.08  +  6.37  =  34.45  B.  t.  u.  corresponding  to  a 
temperature  of  6.64  deg. 


so 
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Dry  Coal  Per  Sq  Ft  of  Crafe  Per  Hour. 

Fig.  7 — Efficiency  Curves  of  a  Locomotive   Boiler  Without  a   Feed 

Water  Heater 

this  curve  is  practically  a  straight  line,  indicating  that  in 
this  type  of  heater  the  temperature  rise  is  nearly  proportional 
to  the  heating  surface  traversed  by  the  feed  water. 

In  the  above  calculations  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
velocity  of  the  gases  through  the  heater  will  be  equal  to  that 
through  the  boiler  tubes. 

The  direct  economy  obtainable  is  given  by  equation  (7). 

Applying  this  equation,  we  find  for  a  heater  of  the  type 
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Fig.  8 — Conductance  Curves  for  Waste  Gas  Heater  Tubes 

and  proportions  illustrated  by  Fig.  9,  a  direct  economy  of: 

1,170.42  —  (60.68  —  20.48) 

100 =  3.4  per  cent 

1,170.42 

In  these  calculations  it  has  been  assumed  that  a  feed 
pump  will  be  used  for  forcing  the  water  through  the  heater, 
using  1.75  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  steam  generated. 

The  direct  economy  which  is  obtained  by  feed  water  heat- 
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ing  with  waste  gases  reduces  the  unit  fuel  consumption  to: 

120   X    1,130.2 


1,170.42 


=    116  lb. 


Referring  to  Fig.  7,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinate 
for  a  unit  fuel  consumption  of  116  lb.  crosses  the  boiler 
efficiency  curve  at  60  per  cent,  as  the  efficiency  when  burning 
120  lb.  is  59  per  cent,  the  indirect  economy  equals  1  per  cent, 
or  a  total  economy  for  the  waste  gas  heater  of  4.4  per  cent. 

The  relatively  great  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
exhaust  steam  and  the  smokebox  gases  makes  possible  a 
further  economy  through  arranging  the  heaters  in  series  with 
the  exhaust  steam  as  the  primary  and  the  waste  gases  as  the 
secondary  heating  medium.  We  have  seen  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  feed  water  issuing  from  the  exhaust  heater 
having  30  lineal  feet  traverse,  is  163.3  deg.,  with  a  total 
thermal  content  of  131.16  B.t.u.  If  this  water  on  passing 
from  the  exhaust  heater  is  made  to  traverse  the  waste  gas 
heater,  it  will  attain  a  final  temperature  of  213,65  deg.  with 
a  thermal  content  of  181.65  B.t.u. 

This  increase  in  temperature  is  shown  by  curve  C  on  Fig. 
6;  it  will  be  observed  that  with  the  decreased  temperature 
head  between  the  waste  gases  and  the  feed  water,  the  curve 
still  approximates  a  straight  line. 

The  direct  economy  by  series  heating  is: 

1,170.42  —  (153.57  —  20.48) 

100 =   11.5  per  cent. 

1,170.42 

and  the  fuel  consumption  is  reduced  to: 

120   X    1,037.33 


106.5  lb. 


1,170.42 

From  diagram  Fig.  7  the  ordinate  for  a  unit  fuel  consumji- 
tion  of  106.5  lb.  crosses  the  curve  at  an  efficiency  of  62.7 
per  cent,  or  an  indirect  saving  of  3.4  per  cent;  this,  added 
to  the  direct  economy,  equals  15.2  per  cent. 

By  placing  the  waste  gas  heater  in  series  with  the  exhaust 
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Fig.  9 — A   Type  of  Waste  Gas   Feed   Water   Heater 

heater  having  a  traverse  of  60  lineal  feet,  the  temperature 
of  the  feed  water  would  be  increased  to  250.25  deg.,  and  the 
thermal  content  to  218.76  B.t.u.  The  direct  economy 
would  be: 

1,170.42  —  (190.68  —  20.48) 

100 =   14.5  per  cent. 

1,170.42 

The  unit  fuel  consumption  would  be  reduced  to: 

120   X   1,000.22 

=   102.3  lb. 

1,170.42 

From  Fig.  7  the  ordinate  for  102.3  lb.  crosses  the  efficiency 
curve  at  64  per  cent,  therefore  the  indirect  economy  is  5  per 
cent,  and  the  total  economy  19.5  per  cent. 


The  constant  steam  consumption  of  1.75  per  cent,  which 
has  been  assumed  for  the  feed  pump,  may  be  increased  when 
forcing  the  water  through  the  two  heaters  in  series,  in  which 
case  the  figured  economy  will  be  slightly  decreased. 

Table  II  presents  a  summary  of  the  fesults  obtained  in 
this  study  of  the  various  types  of  heaters,  as  compared  with 
a  locomotive  not  so  equipped,  but  fitted  with  the  ordinary 
injector.     It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  injector  the  water 


T.\BLE     II 

Exhaust 
steam 
heater 

A 

Without        30  60 

heater     lin.  ft.      liu.  ft. 

Hoiler   pressure    205  205  205 

Total     heating     surface     in 

feed    heater    71.2       142.4 

Unit   fuel  consum.   per  hour      120  111.5        107.5 

Av.  temp,  lieating  medium.      ...  230  230 

Temp,    feed   water   entering 

heater     ...  60  60 

Temp,  feed  water  etjter-         injector 

ing   boiler    163.9       163.3       204.3 

Thevmal  content  feed  water 

enterins    heater 28.08       28.08 

Thermal  content  feed  water 

entering  boiler   131.7        131.16     172.27 

Thermal     units     gained     by 

heating 82.60     123.71 

Direct  economy    by   heating      ...  1.2         10.7 

Indirect   economy    by    heat- 
ing      2.6  3.5 

Total   economy   by   heating.      ...  9.8  14.2 

Area     exhaust      nozzle     re- 
quired             38.19        30.2  30.8 

Diameter  of  exiiaust  nozzle 

required     6.97         6.2  6.26 


Waste 

gas 
heater 

60 
lin.  ft. 

205 

407 
116 
600 

60 

120.7 

28.08 

88.76 

.     40.20 
3.4 


Series  heaters. 
Waste  gas  and 
exhaust  steam 


1.0 
4.4 

30 

6.18 


30 
lin.  ft. 

205 

478.2 

106.5 

230-600 

60 

213.65 

28.08 

181.65 

133.09 
11.5 

3.7 
15.2 

30.9 

6.27 


60 
lin.  ft. 

205 

S49.4 

102.3 

230-600 

60 

250.25 

28.08 

218.76 

170.2 
14.5 

5.0 

19.5 

31.3 
6.32 


enters  the  boiler  at  practically  the  same  temperature  as  from 
the  exhaust  steam  heater  having  30  lineal  feet  traverse,  there 
is,  however,  with  the  injector  no  economic  gain,  as  the  heat 
given  up  by  the  steam  is  equal  to  the  heat  given  to  the  feed 
water  plus  the  external  work  done;  this  amounts  to  a  loss  in 
the  present  instance  of  approximately  .7  per  cent.  In  this 
tal)le  is  shown  the  area  of  exhaust  nozzle  required  with  the 
various  rates  of  combustion,  to  produce  the  necessary  draft. 
The  thermal  balance  sheet  for  the  exhaust  steam  heater, 
having  60  lineal  feet  traverse,  in  series  with  the  waste  gas 
heater,  is  shown  in  Table  III.  This  gives  the  percentage 
of  total  heat  supi)lied  by  the  boiler  and  the  two  heaters,  also 
as  divided  between  the  engine  and  the  feed  pump,  during  one 


Source  of  heat 


Table    III 

Propor-  Percentage 

tion  of  of  , • 

total  he.-it  total  heat        To 

supplied  suppliod       engine 


n.  t.  u.  supplied 

. >._ 


Hxhaust   steam    heater. 


Waste   gas   heater .... 


Boile 


144.19 


1,170.42 
979.74 

1,170.42 


12.31       7,837,747 
3.97       2,517,689 


To  To  engine 

pump  and  pump 

142,779  7,980,526 

46,046  2,563,735 


83.72     53,314,324        971.041     54,285,365 


100.00     63,669,760     1,159,866     64,829,626 


hour's  operation.  Instead  of  the  boiler  having  to  supply 
63,669,760  B.t.u.,  as  in  the  injector  fed  engine,  fuel  has  only 
to  be  burned  to  supply  54,285,365  B.t.u.,  or  a  reduction  in 
unit  fuel  consumption  from  120  lb.  to  102.3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
grate  per  hour. 

CON'CLUSIOXS 

Exhau.'^t  steam  is  superior  to  waste  gases  as  a  heating 
medium  due  to  the  low  resistance  of  the  steam  film  to  the 
transmission  of  heat. 

In  a  heater  using  exhaust  steam  the  use  of  copper  tubes  is 
to  be  preferred  to  steel  or  iron  on  account  of  their  higher  con- 
ductance. Tubes  should  have  walls  as  thin  as  is  consistent 
with  strength  and  wearing  qualities. 

Exhaust  steam  may  be  diverted  for  heating  the  feed  water 
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without  detriment  to  the  operation  of  the  locomotive  if  the 
iirea  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  decreased  to  give  the  required 
draft.  This  can  be  done  without  any  increase, in  back  pres- 
sure on  the  pistons. 

An  exhaust  steam  heater  such  -as  is  shown  by  Fig.  7,  if 
fitted  with  copper  tubes,  will  give  an  economy  in  fuel  of 
about  11.8  per  cent  when  using  13  per  cent  of  the  exhaust 
steam. 

The  economy  of  the  heater  using  waste  gases  as  a  heating 
medium  increases  nearly  in  direct  proportion  to  the  heating 
surface.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  find  space  on  a 
locomotive  for  a  heater  giving  over  5  per  cent  economy. 

High  economy  may  be  obtained  by  using  exhaust  steam 
and  waste  gases  in  series,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  room  on 
a  modem  locomotive  for  such  an  application. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  further  investigation  be  made  of 
the  heat  transmitting  property  of  the  gas  film. 


It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  considering  the  area  of  a 
certain  size  block  for  a  given  radius  that  the  ruling  factor  is 
the  thickness,  regardless  of  the  radius  of  the  particular  boiler 
sheet.  Considering  the  block  mentioned  above,  namely,  36 
in.  by  6  in.  by  2  in.,  we  find  in  Table  I  that  the  convex  chord 
for  this  thickness  is  6  7/16  in.  Referring  to  Table  II 
(6  7/16-in.  wide),  we  find  that  the  area  for  a  block  30  in. 
long  is  1.34114,  for  a  6-in.  block  .26822,  giving  an  area  of 
1.60936  sq.  ft.  for  the  entire  block.  Had  the  length  been 
363^  in.,  the  area  for  a  block  J/^  in.  long  (.02235)  should  be 


Table  III— Areas,  in  Square  Feet,  for  Straight  Blocks,  6  In.  Wide 


TABLES  FOR  COMPUTING  THE  AREA 
FOR  BOILER  LAGGING 

BY  WILLIAM  N.  ALLMAN 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  area  in  square  feet  re- 
quired in  lagging  for  boilers,  cylinders  or  other  heated 
surfaces  to  be  insulated,  the  tables  shown  will  be  found 
convenient.  As  it  is  the  general  practice  of  the  various 
lagging  manufacturers  to  furnish  lagging  in  six-inch  widths, 
the  tables  are  computed  on  this  basis.  In  establishing  the 
area  required  it  will  be  understood  there  are  perfectly  flat 

Table  I 

Thickness   of  lagging  Concave  Chord  Convex  Chord 

H    in.    to    15/16   in 6  in.  6  3/16  in. 

1  in 6  in.       6'4  in. 

1  1/16  in.  to  1  7/16  in 6  in.       6  5/16  in. 

1  yi   in.  to  1  15/16  in 6  in.       6i^  in. 

2  in 6  in.        6  7/ 1 6  in. 

Over  2  in 6  in.       Syi   in. 

surfaces,  and  also  curved  surfaces  to  deal  with,  and  natu- 
rally, cylindrical  or  cur\'ed  surfaces  require  lagging  with 
curved  faces.  The  thickness  of  the  lagging  for  the  cyl- 
indrical sheets  is  the  basis  for  making  the  computations  and 
the  maximum  thickness  should  always  be  used.  By  maxi- 
mum tliickness   is  meant  the  thickest  end  where  a  tapered 


Length  in  Area  in 

inches  square  feet 

1/64 00065 

1/32 0013 

1/16 0026 

% 00521 

% 01042 

14 02083 

H 03125 

1 04167 

2 08333 


Length  in  Area  in 

inches  square  feet 

3 1241 

4 16667 

5 20835 

6 25 

7 29169 

8 33336 

9 37503 

10 4167 

20 83334 


Length  in  .Area  in 
inches            square  feet 

30 1.2501 

40 1.6668 

50 2.0835 

60 2.5003 

70 2.9169 

80 3.3336 

90 3.7503 


Table   II — .\reas,   in  Square 

6  3/16  in.  6%  in. 

Lcngtli              wide.  wide. 

in                   .\rea.  Area, 

inchfs              sq.  ft.  sq.  ft. 

J/64 00067  .00067 

1/32 00134  .00135 

1/16 00:69  .00271 

H 00537  .00542 

Ya 01074  .01085 

>/i 021 48  .02170 

^ 03223  .03255 

1 04207  .04340 

2 08593  .08680 

3 12890  .13020 

4 17187  .17361 

5 21484  .21701 

6 25781  .26041 

7 30078  .30381 

8 34375  .34722 

9 38671  .39062 

10 42968  .43402 

20 85937  .86805 

30 1.28906  1.30208 

40 1.71875  1.73611 

50 2.14843  r.l7013 

60 2.57812  2.60416 

70 3.00781  3.03819 

80 3.43750  3.47222 

"90 3.86718  3.90624 


Feet,  for  Convex  Blocks  of  Various  Radii 

6  5/16  in.   6H  in.    6  7/16  in.    614  in. 

wide.     wide.     wide.      wide. 

.•\rea,     .\rea,     Area,     Area, 

sq.  ft.     sq.  ft.     sq.  ft.      sq.  ft. 


.00068 

.00136 

.00273 

.00547 

.01095 

.02191 

.03287 

.04383 

.08767 

.13151 

.17534 

.21918 

.26302 

.30685 

.35069 

.39453 

.43836 

.87673 

1.31510 

1.75347 

2.19184 

2.63020 

3,06857 

3.50694 

3.94531 


.00069 

.00138 

.00276 

.00553 

.01106 

.02213 

.03320 

.04427 

.08541 

.13281 

.17708 

.22135 

.26562 

.30989 

.35416 

.39843 

.44270 

.88541 

1.32812 

1.77083 

2.21354 

2.65625 

3.09895 

3.54166 

3.98437 


.00698 

.00139 

.00279 

.00558 

.01117 

.02235 

.03352 

.04470 

.08940 

.13411 

.17881 

.22352 

.26822 

.31293 

.35763 

.40234 

.44704 

.89409 

1.34114 

1.78819 

2.23524 

2.68229 

3.12934 

3.57638 

4.02343 


.00070 

.00141 

.00282 

.00564 

.01128 

.02256 

.03385 

.04513 

.09027 

.13541 

.18055 

.22569 

.27083 

.31597 

.36111 

.40625 

.45138 

.90277 

1.35416 

1.80555 

2.25694 

2.70833 

3.1S972 

3.61111 

4.0625 


sheet  is  used;  for  example,  a  block  six  inches  wide  by  36  in. 
long  may  be  1^  in.  thick  on  one  end,  two  inches  on  the 
other,  in  which  case  two-inch  thickness  is  the  one  to  consider. 
In  using  Tables  II  and  III  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
key  contained  in  Table  I. 


added,  giving  a  total  area  of  1.63171  sq.  ft.  Should  the 
length  be  equal  to  a  figure  not  shown  outright  in  the  table, 
such  as  36^  in.,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  take  the 
value  of  30  in.,  6  in.,  }i  in.  and  %  in.  and  add  them 
together. 

When  figuring  on  lagging  for  domes  and  cylinders,  which 
generally  runs  in  one-half  the  width  of  the  regular  boiler 
lagging,  or  three  inches  wide,  use  just  one-half  the  values 
shown  in  the  tables. 

In  considering  the  areas  for  flat  sheets  use  Table  III. 
In  the  case  of  flat  sheets,  the  thickness  of  the  lagging  does 
not  enter  into  the  calculations,  as  the  area  is  the  same,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  one-inch  thick  or  two  inches  thick. 


The  Need  of  Locomotives  in  China. — One  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  China  today  is  locomotives.  The  demands 
upon  the  railways  have  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
builders.  The  locomotives  bought  in  the  first  instance  have 
proved  too  small,  and  it  is  now  clearly  realized  by  the  tech- 
nical advisers  of  China  that  they  must  standardize  upon 
a  type  that  will  meet  their  needs  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
This  question  is  being  earnestly  considered  at  the  present 
time.  Of  the  fifteen  lines  composing  the  system  of  Chinese 
Government  railways,  only  one  was  built  by  the  Chinese 
themselves;  it  is  financed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  is 
operated  exclusively  by  Chinese.  The  funds  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  various  other  railway  lines 
of  China  were  furnished  by  foreign  capital  of  various  na- 
t'onalities,  but,  according  to  the  American  authority,  Charles 
Denby,  special  assistant  to  the  department  of  state,  not  in  a 
single  instance  has  America  so  constructed  and  equipped 
any  of  these  lines.  As  a  result,  today  the  Continental — 
European — design  of  locomotive  is  predominant  in  China. 
On  some  of  the  lines,  notably  those  under  English  and, 
hitherto,  German  influence,  not  a  locomotive  other  than  those 
built  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  design  ccHranon  to 
the  nation  financing  the  railway  was  purchased  or  even  con- 
sidered, either  for  initial  or  subsequent  equipment — at  least 
up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Only  in  the  case 
of  the  Chinese  financed  and  operated  railway  have  Ameri- 
can builders  been  given  a  free  hand,  with  the  result  that  an 
-\merican  design  was  adopted,  and  a  thorough  standardiza- 
tion of  power  effected.  Out  of  the  638  locomotives  in  ser- 
vice on  all  lines  at  that  time  only  15^  per  cent  were  of 
American  design  and  manufacture;  and  on  the  English, 
Belgian,  and  French  lines,  which  operated  at  that  time  365 
locomotives,  or  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  total,  only 
eight,  or  approximately  2.2  per  cent  were  of  American  de- 
sign and  manufacture. — Eastern  Engineering. 
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THE  BLOMQUISTECK  HORIZONTAL 
BORING  MILL 

The  working  efficiency  of  any  horizontal  mill  and  drill 
depends  entirely  upon  its  ability  to  operate  upon  all  classes 
of  work  at  the  highest  speeds  and  coarsest  feeds  practicable, 
and  at  all  times  to  produce  a  finished  product  of  dependable 
accuracy.  The  Blomquist-Eck  Machine  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  designing  its  new  horizontal  boring  mill,  has 
developed  these  points  to  a  high  degree  by  combining 
rigidity,  accuracy,  a  suitable  range  of  selective  speeds  and 


Blomquist-Eck    Horizontal    Boring    Mill 

feeds  with  a  high  standard  of  material  and  workmanship. 
The  various  groups  of  mechanism  form  complete  individual 
units  and  any  unit  can  be  inspected,  removed  or  replaced 
without  disturljing  the  alignment  or  any  adjoining  unit.  The 
bed  or  base  is  of  an  unusually  wide  and  deep  box  section, 
being  cast  entirely  in  one  piece.  The  outer  walls  directly 
under  the  column  are  left  intact,  without  cored  openings, 
which  adds  greatly  in  resisting  the  lines  of  stress.  Chip 
chutes  are  provided  and  so  arranged  that  their  walls  give 
added  strength.  The  bed  (directly  under  the  column)  is  re- 
inforced by  sections  tied  together  and  cast  integral  with  the 
base.  The  bed  is  further  reinforced  by  heavy  deep  ribs  run- 
ning lengthwise,  and  at  right  angles  the  three-point  support 
or  bearing  is  also  incorporated  in  the  construction. 

The  column  is  of  a  rigid  box  section,  strongly  braced  in- 
ternally by  ribs  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical  positions.  The 
base  of  the  column  has  a  liberal  bearing  upon  the  bed,  elim- 
inating deflections  and  spring. 

The  spindle  saddle  is  designed  with  a  liberal  bearing  sur- 
face on  the  face  of  the  column,  a  long  narrow  guiding  edge 
with  single  screw  adjustable  taper  gib  for  adjustments  on  one 


side  and  square  lock  form  with  gib  on  the  other  side.  The 
center  of  the  spindle  in  the  spindle  saddle  is  placed  as  close 
to  the  column  face  (reducing  overhang  to  a  minimum)  with- 
out sacrificing  strength  at  a  point  most  desired.  The  elevat- 
ing screw  which  is  between  the  column  faces  and  the  spindle, 
is  so  placed  in  relation  to  the  narrow  guide  that  the  vertical 
movement  of  the  saddle  is  direct  and  accurate.  The  units 
comprising  the  spindle  and  saddle  are  counterbalanced  by  a 
weight  within  the  column. 

The  spindle  is  made  from  carefully  selected  high  carbon 
steel,  heat-treated,  and  is  ground  for  its  entire  length.  It  is 
liored  for  a  No.  5  Morse  taper  and  is  provided  with  an  end 
thrust  for  operating  in  either  direction.  The  spindle  sleeve 
consists  of  a  special  hammered  high  carbon  steel  forging  ac- 
curately ground  inside  and  out.  The  front  and  rear  spindle 
sleeve  bearings  are  adjustable  and  tapered,  being  made  of 
genuine  government  bronze.     Either  bearing  can  be  adjusted 


End  View  of   Blomqulst-Eck   Horizontal    Boring    Mill 

to  compensate  for  wear.  Sight  feed  oil  cups  provide  an  ade- 
quate lubrication. 

The  boring  bar  support  is  raised  or  lowered  in  unison  with 
the  spindle  saddle  by  a  shaft  and  a  set  of  planed  steel  bevel 
gears.  The  bar  support  or  bearing  proper  is  securely  clamped 
by  a  lever  binding  bolt  at  any  position.. 

The  Method  of  Driving. — The  close-coupled  drive  gear 
shafts,  mounted  on  S.  K.  F.  double-row,  self-aligning  ball 
bearings,  transmit  the  power  to  the  spindle  in  a  direct  and 
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practical  manner.  All  shafts  are  made  of  high  carbon  steel. 
Hardened  steel  ring  spur  gears,  heat  treated,  are  "used  wher- 
ever possible,  and  these  are  shrunk  onto  cast-iron  hubs.  The 
smaller  spur  gears  in  the  drive  are  made  of  solid  steel  and 
heat  treated.  The  bevel  gears  are  made  of  hammered  steel 
forgings  planed  from  the  solid.  The  speed  changes  are 
made  by  two  levers  at  the  front  of  the  machine  which  operate 
the  selective  sliding  gears.  The  entire  driving  mechanism 
is  well  located  on  the  base  and  each  individual  shaft  and 
bearing  can  be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturbing  any 
adjoining  unit.  Access  to  the  entire  unit  may  be  had  through 
an  oil-tight  top-plate  cover,  the  removal  of  which  permits 
an  easy  inspection  when  required.  All  gears  run  in  a  bath 
of  oil,  and  in  addition  a  positive  cascade  oiling  system  is 
provided  for  both  gears  and  bearings. 

The  feed  to  the  spindle  in  either  direction,  to  the  spindle 
saddle  in  raising  or  lowering  upon  the  column,  to  the  table 
saddle  paralleling  the  bed,  or  to  the  table  longitudinally  upon 
its  saddle,  is  introduced  in  the  same  direct  positive  geared 
manner  as  applied  to  the  spindle  drive.  Shafts  are  made  of 
high  carbon  steel  mounted  on  S.K.F.  ball  bearings.  The  gears 
are  of  steel  and  heat  treated.  The  feed  mechanism  in  the 
base  is  arranged  so  any  unit  may  l^e  removed  or  replaced 
without  disturbing  any  adjoining  unit.  All  gears  run  in  a 
bath  of  oil,  and  in  addition  a  positive  cascade  oiling  system 
is  provided  for  bearings  and  shafts.  The  feed  changes  are 
made  by  two  levers  which  are  placed  directly  in  front  and  at 
the  top  of  the  gear  box.  In  addition  there  are  three  selective 
interlocking  levers  provided  that  engage  either  the  spindle, 
vertical  or  table  feeds.  No  two  conflicting  feeds  can  be  en- 
gaged at  the  same  time.  In  operating  star  feed  facing  heads 
or  work  of  similar  nature  all  feed  levers  can  be  positively 
locked  in  a  neutral  position. 

Following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  machine: 

Table  and  Saddle — The  bed  surfaces  are  designed  and 
proportioned  to  compensate  for  any  overhang  of  the  table  at 
the  extreme  front  or  rear  positions.  When  the  table  is  in 
either  extreme  position  it  is  supported  in  the  saddle  practi- 
cally three-fourths  of  its  entire  length.  The  saddle  is  gibbed 
to  the  bed  by  the  square  lock  method  having  a  long,  narrow 
guiding  edge  with  a  taper  gib  for  adjustment.  The  table  is 
of  an  extra  heavy  pattern,  long,  wide  and  deep,  being  rein- 
forced by  heavy  ribs.  The  table  is  securely  gibbed  by  the 
square  lock  method,  which  in  this  instance  resists  any  strains 
when  the  table  is  in  an  overhanging  position. 

Power  rapid  traverse  of  a  friction  type  is  provided  for 
all  members  operated  by  the  feed.  Regardless  of  whatever 
feed  ma\-  be  engaged,  the  rapid  traverse  always  operates  at 
one  rate  of  speed  in  either  direction.  An  adjustable  safetv 
friction  leather  washer  in  the  clutch  mechanism  prohibits 
damaging  any  portion  of  the  mechanism  engaged.  The 
clutch  control  is  sensitive,  and  practicallv  any  amount  of 
travel  can  be  had.  Hand  adjustments  to  the  spindle  saddle, 
spindle  travel,  table  saddle  or  table  are  provided  in  addi- 
tion to  the  automatic  feeds.  All  screws  are  fitted  with  grad- 
uated dials  reading  in  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

Single  friction  clutch  pulley  drive  operating  at  constant 
speed  is  regularly  furnished.  Constant  speed  or  adjustable 
speed  motor  drive  can  be  furnished.  Anv  tvpe  of  electrical 
control  can  be  provided. 
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THE  LARGEST  PLATE  MILL  IN  THE 

WORLD 

The  Lukens  Steel  Company,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  has  for  the 
fourth  time  in  its  history  the  largest  plate  mill  in  the  United 
States.  This  company,  at  whose  plant  the  first  boiler  plate 
in  America  was  made  in  about  1820,  had  in  1890  a  120-in. 
plate  mill,  which  was  later  rebuilt  to  the  134-in.  size;  in 
1903  a  140-in.  unit  was  placed  in  service,  and  now  with  its 
204-in.  No.   5   mill  it  has  for  the  fourth  time  the  largest 


Hydraulic  Shears  210  in.  Between   Housings,  Having  Capacity 

for  2- in.   Plate 

mill  in  the  United  States.  This  mill  also  exceeds  anything 
in  any  other  country,  exceeding  the  178-in.  mill  of  the  Wit- 
kowitz  Works  in  Austria  and  the  168-in.  mill  in  the  British 
Isles.  This  new  mill  is  capable  of  rolling  plates  up  to  192- 
in.  in  width  and  circular  pieces  a  few  inches  wider,  with 
comparatively  little  variation  in  the  gage  at  the  center  of  the 


Two  Plates  cf  Locomotive  Firebox  Steel  Ready  for  Shipment 
to  the  Pennsylvania   Railroad 

plate.  A  novel  device  for  handling  and  weighing  the  plates 
after  shearing,  designed  by  C.  L.  Huston,  vice-president  and 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Lukens  Steel  Company,  has  been 
installed,  and  further  devices  are  being  planned  to  eliminate 
almost  entirely  all  hand  labor  about  the  shearing  department 
and  to  more  accurately  cut  the  plates  than  has  been  possible 
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by  methods  heretofore  in  general  use.  Facilities  have  also 
been  provided  for  flanging  heads  in  one  piece.  For  15-ft. 
boilers  the  entire  head  is  heated  and  flanged  at  one  time,  the 
work  being  done  by  the  rolling  process,  which  provides  a  bet- 
ter head  than  when  heads  of  such  diameter  are  made  in  two 
pieces. 

When  the  construction  of  this  large  mill  was  contemplated 
attempts  were  made  to  build  a  180-in.  three-high  mill  after 
the  accepted  American  practice.  When  it  came  to  obtaining 
the  chilled  rolls  of  the  size  and  weight  desired,  however,  there 
was  no  manufacturer  to  be  found  in  this  country'  who  could 
be  persuaded  to  undertake  the  contract.  Such  a  mill  required 
chilled  rolls  of  50  in.  in  diameter,  which  was  larger  than 
anything  the  rollmakcrs  had  ever  attempted.     To  overcome 


pany,  the  largest  grinder  ever  built  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  mill  is  driven  by  a  46-in.  and  70-in.  by  60-in.  twin 
tandem  compound  condensing  engine  fitted  with  a  jack-shaft 
and  gear  ratio  of  one  to  two.  This  engine  was  designed  and 
constructed  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Company.  The  plates 
after  being  rolled  pass  over  the  turnout  table,  65  ft.  long,  to 
the  straightening  rolls,  which  were  furnished  by  the  Hilles 
and  Jones  Company  after  Mr.  Huston's  design.  An  inspec- 
tion tilt-up  device  for  raising  the  plates  so  that  the  bottom 
side  may  be  inspected  is  provided,  being  operated  by  hy- 
draulic cylinders.  After  inspections  the  plates  are  conveyed 
to  the  cut-off  shear,  which  is  hydraulically  operated  and 
which  is  210  in.  between  housings. 

The  mill  will  handle  ingots  up  to  60,000  lb.  in  weight. 
^^'hen  it  is  operated  to  full  capacity  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
roll  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  per  week.  To  supply  the  in- 
creased metal  to  operate  this  new  mill  an  addition  to  the  steel 
plate  mill  of  six  basic  open-hearth  furnaces  of  100  tons  ca- 
pacity each,  has  just  been  finished.  With  the  other  furnaces 
in  operation  and  an  additional  two  more  which  are  contem- 
plated, the  Lukens  Steel  Company  will  have  an  estimated 
annual  capacity  of  about  500,000  tons  of  finished  plate.  This 
company  furnishes  the  majority  of  railroad  locomotive  boiler 
steel  used  in  this  countrv. 


UPRIGHT  GENERATING  PLANERS 

The  Newton  Machine  Tool  works.  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  having  found  that  the  term  "slotting  machine"  does  not 
suggest  the  possibilities  of  its  equipment  formerly  known 
under  that  name,  has  called  its  latest  design,  which  has  re- 
cently   been    placed    on    the    market,    "upright    generating 


The  New  No.  5  Mill  for  192-in.   Plates,   Lukens  Steel   Company 

this  difficulty  Mr.  Huston  proposed  the  adc^tion  of  the  four- 
high  reversing  type  of  mill,  the  design  of  which  was  carried 
out  in  collaboration  with  the  engineering  staff  of  the  United 
Engineering  &  Foundry  Company.  This  new  mill  is  built 
on  the  principle  of  the  two-high  reversing  plate  stand  com- 
monly used  in  the  British  Isles,  being  modified  by  having  two 
large  supporting  rolls  to  back  up  the  two  finishing  rolls  in  or- 
der to  stiffen  the  mill  and  give  it  added  strength  to  prevent 
the  operating  rolls  from  springing  when  wider  than  plates  are 
being  handled.  This  arrangement  enables  the  use  of  operat- 
ing rolls  of  smaller  diameter  and  thereby  overcomes  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  large  chilled  rolls.  These  operating 
rolls  are  34  in.  in  diameter  and  have  a  working  face  of  204 
in.  with  2  7 -in.  necks.  They  weigh  about  30  tons  each.  The 
50-in.  diameter  backing  rolls  are  made  of  cast  steel,  with  36- 
in.  necks  and  weigh  about  60  tons  each. 

It  was  necessary  to  use  a  housing  of  a  built-up  type,  as  it 
is  so  large  that  the  machining  and  transportation  of  such  a 
housing  cast  in  one  piece  would  be  impossible.  Each  housing 
weighs  400,000  lb.  The  mill  stands  about  40  ft.  from  the 
top  of  the  screw  cover  to  the  bottom  of  the  shoes,  and  is 
slightly  over  42  ft.  in  height  over  all.  The  foundation  of  the 
mill  is  of  concrete  built  on  solid  rock.  The  screw-down  rig 
is  driven  by  150-hp.  motors,  one  on  each  housing.  The  mill 
pinions  are  of  cast  steel,  having  a  42-in.  pitch  diameter  and 

a  60-in.  face.  These  pinions  are  connected  to  the  working  planer,"  This  machine,  which  is  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
rolls  by  spindles  20  ft.  long.  Special  provision  was  made  has  a  stroke  of  72  in.,  other  sizes  being  built  down  to  36-in. 
for  removing  the  smaller  chilled  rolls  for  grinding,  which  is  maximum  stroke.  These  machines  are  rack  driven  and  are 
done  in  a  special  grinding  machine  built  by  the  Norton  Com-     provided  with  a  newly  developed  method  of  stroke  control 
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disk,  a  close-up  view  of  which  is  included  with  this  article. 
The  trips  on  this  control  disk  can  be  operated  by  hand  while 
the  machines  are  in  motion,  which  is  desirable  as  the  drift 
of  the  motor  has  to  be  compensated  for. 

This  machine  represents  an  entirely  new  development. 
It  is  rigid,  conveniently  controlled  and  is  designed  to  insure 
permanency  of  alignment.  The  rams  or  cutter  bars  are 
counter  weighted,  having  square  bearings  in  the  guides  with 
taper  side  adjusting  shoe  and,  on  all  sizes,  the  vertical  clamp- 
ing surface  is  solid  and  steel  faced  and  equipped  with  suit- 
able tool  holding  clamps.  Beneath  the  ram  or  cutter  bar 
is  mounted  a  newly  developed  steel  swiveling  relief  tool  box 
apron,  which  can  operate  in  any  position  of  a  complete 
circle. 

The  motion  is  transmitted  from  the  motor  to  the  broad 
face  steel  rack  on  back  of  the  cutter-bar  or  ram  through 
all  steel  spur  reduction  gears,  whose  coarseness  of  pitch  and 
width  of  face  increase  with  reduction  of  the  gear  speed.  All 
gears  are  covered  and  on  the  operating  side  of  machines,  all 
gears  are  totally  enclosed.  The  circular  tables  are  heavily 
ribbed  and  of  substantial  construction  and  have  full  bearing 
on  the  saddle  to  which  they  are  held  by  corner  clamps. 
These  tables  are  centered  by  a  deep  face,  large  diameter 
bearing.  The  oil  pans  are  cast  solid  with  circular  tables  and 
are  graduated  on  the  exterior  into  360  degrees.  The  table 
saddles  have  narrow  guide  alignment  control  with  centralized 
location  of  feed  screw  and  taper  shoe  control  of  tit.  Hand 
adjustment  of  the  saddle  is  provided  for  from  both  ends  of 
the  cross  slide. 

All  feed  motions  are  independently  clutched  and  the 
clutches   have   independent  levers.     The   cross   slide   is   of 


screw  is  located.  The  circular,  cross  and  longitudinal  feeds 
are  variable  in  rate  and  reversible  through  the  use  of  pawl 
and  ratchet  wheeL 

The  cutter  bar  guide  on  the  36-inch  stroke  machine  is 
cast  solid  with  frame,  and,  therefore,  does  not  have  any 
vertical  adjustment,  while  on  the  56-inch  to  72-inch  machines 
inclusive,  they  are  separate  from  the  frame  and  have  vertical 
hand-controlled  adjustment  to  permit  their  being  located  in 
positions  relative  to  cutter  bars.  The  cutter  bar  guide  ad- 
justing mechanism  is  of  tandem  design  to  prevent  dropping 
of  guide  in  event  of  accidental  breakage  of  counterweight 
ropes. 

These  upright  generating  planers  are  now  built  for  re- 
versing planer  type  motor  drive  only.  The  motor  speed 
should  be  between  400  and  1,200  R.  P.  M.  and  the  ratio 
should  preferably  be  3  to  1.  Rapid  traverse  for  table 
motions,  can  be  provided  as  an  extra,  when  desired,  through 
incorporation  of  suitable  mechanism  and  use  of  extra  con- 
stant speed  motor. 


NEW  TYPE  .OF  TR ANSVEYOR 

The  latest  addition  to  the  line  of  transveyors  manufac- 
tured by  the  Cowan  Truck  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  is 
its  new  Model  G.  This  transveyor  is  of  rugged  construc- 
tion  and   is  an  easy  elevating  machine.     The  leverage  is 
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Stroke  Control   Disc  for   Newton   Upright  Generating   Planer 

heavy  box  type  section  and  has  square  bearings  on  the  base 
with  side  adjustment  taper  shoe.  Adjustment  is  frwn  oper- 
ating side,  as  well  as  from  front  of  machine.  The  feed 
screws  have  bearings  on  each  end  to  insure  operation  in 
tension.  The  feed  motion  is  taken  from  a  rocking  friction 
box  on  the  outside  of  which  the  pawl  rod  stroke  adjusting 


Cowan  Type  G  Transveyor 

such  that  the  maximum  load  can  be  readily  elevated  by  one 
man.  It  is  made  in  several  sizes  varying  in  capacitv  from 
1,000  to  3,000  lb.  It  is  fitted  with 'an  improved  locking 
device.  This  was  chiefly  designed  to  safeguard  against  the 
load  becoming  unseated  when  trucking  over  uneven  floors. 
Various  other  improvements  are  incorporated  in  this  new 
machine.  The  ease  with  which  this  transveyor  elevates  its 
maximum  load,  and  its  quick  operation  makes  it  particular! v 
applicable  to  plants  whose  trucking  requirements  demand 
trucks  of  the  above  mentioned  capacities. 
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Employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  furloughed  for 
militan-  service,  up  to  November  1,  numbered  24,712,  and  it 
is  announced  that  ever\'  one  of  these  who  returns  honorably 
discharged  can  have  his  former  position  or  another  equally 
good. 

Government  regulation  of  steel  prices  was  discontinued  on 
December  31,  following  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  with  the  War  Industries 
Board  in  Washington  on  December  11.  The  steel  producers 
have  proposed  a  voluntary  reduction  in  steel  prices. 

S.  M.  Felton,  who  as  director  general  of  military  railways 
has  had  charge  of  the  organization  and  despatch  abroad  of 
all  railway  forces  and  the  purchase  of  all  railway  material 
for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  resigned  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  will  return  to  his  railroad  work  at  Chicago  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  in  preparation  a  compilation 
of  all  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  during  the  life  of  the 
administration.  This  will  be  brought  down  to  date  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919,  and  will  be  issued  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 
It  will  be  a  bound  volume  of  perhaps  500  pages.  All  per- 
sons desirous  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  this  should  communicate 
at  once  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  W'ashington,  D.  C. 

The  Professional  Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  office  at  16  East  42d  street,  New  York  City,  in- 
vites employers  of  all  classes  who  want  university  graduates 
in  mechanical,  electrical  and  civil  engineering,  and  in  chem- 
istry, to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  that  office  in  securing 
men  who  are  retiring  from  the  arni\'  or  the  navv.  J.  O.  Winslow, 
special  agent,  in  charge  of  the  office,  is  making  a  list  of  en- 


gineers and  other  technically  qualified  men  who  are  retiring 
from  the  military  service  and  desires  to  have  the  names  of 
all  men  of  this  class  seeking  employment.  The  record  of 
each  man  is  carefully  investigated  before  registration. 

The  Engineering  Index,  published  for  25  years  in  The 
Engineering  Magazine  and  its  successor.  Industrial  Man- 
agement, an  index  to  engineering  periodical  literature,  has 
been  acquired  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, and  hereafter  will  be  compiled  and  published  by 
this  society.  The  first  issue  of  the  Index  under  its  new 
management  appears  in  the  January  number  of  The  Journal. 
As  heretofore.  The  Engineering  Index  will  be  regularly  is- 
sued in  three  different  forms:  (1)  As  a  part  of  The  Journal 
of  the  Society;  (2)  as  a  separate  monthly  publication  for 
libraries  or  individuals  desiring  to  clip  the  items  for  indexing 
purposes,  and  (3)  as  an  annual  volume  in  which  all  the 
items  for  the  year  are  collected. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association.  —  The  fourteenth 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  28  and  29,  1919.  The  following  subjects  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  meeting: 

Fundamental  principles  of  railway  storekeeping,  H.  C.   Pearce. 
Unapplied   material,   committee  report,  W.    D.    Stokes. 
Labor  and  labor  saving  devices,  J.   R.   Mulroy. 
Scrap  and  scrap  handling,  W.  F.  .Tones. 

The  use,  inspection  and  handling  of  lumber  and  cross-ties,  M.  E.  Towner. 
Conservation  of  material,  J.  G.  Stuart 
Conservation  of  Cars,  H.   E.   Ray. 

Accounting  for  materials  in  the  stores  department,  T.  II.  Waterman    IT   E 
Ray  and  V.  K.   Hall. 
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A.   F.   Stuebing. . . 

P.    O.    Box   7.    St.    Tjimbert.   Que. 
9S    I  ibcrtv    St      New    York 

101    Carew    Bldg.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
683    .Atlantic    .\ve.,    Boston,    Mass. 

95    Liberty    St..    New   York. 

515    Grandview   Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa, 

New     England....         Tan.    14 
New    York Jan.    17 

.\cetylene   Welding    

Organization  and  Work  of  the  Engineering 
and   Maintenance   Department  of  the   Di- 

W.  L.   Bean 

C.    A.    Morse 

Lt.  Com.  D.  C.  Buell. 

Pittsburgh     Jan.    23 

U.  S.  Naval  Batteries  in  France,  illustrated 
by    lantern    slides.       Luncheon    following 
business    session    

St.    Louis Tan.    10 

Wrvtem    Tnn.    20 

.\n    Efficient   Use   of   Power  Plants 

Edmund   Burke    

750    Transportation     Bldg.,     Chicago. 
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Air  Brake  Association. — At  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Air  Brake  Association,  held  on  December  5, 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  it  was  arranged  to  hold  the  26th  annual 
convention  in  Chicago  on  May  6,  7  and  8,  1919.  The  sub- 
jects adopted  by  the  committee  for  discussion  are  as  follows: 

"Air  Keiiiirenieiits  for  I'lie iiniatitally  Operatod  Devices  for  Locomotives." 
C.     11-     U'eaver,     cliairnian. 

"Cleaning,  Repairing,  Lubricating  and  Testing  Freight  Car  Brake  Cj-1- 
inders,"    bv     Mark     Purcell. 

"Reclamation  and  Conservation  of  Material,"  T.   L.   Burton,  chairman. 

"Twenty  Per  Cent  Overload  Allowed  on  Heavy  Grade  Braking,"  by 
C.    TL    Rawlings. 

"Holding   Standing   Trains   and   Cars   on   Grades,"   by   R.    J.    Watters. 

"Recommended    Practice    Ueport."    II.    A.    Clark,    chairroan. 

"M.   C.    U.  Air   Brake   Defect   Card." 

"How  ("an  Knginemen  and  Trainmen  assist  in  Air  Brake  Maintenance," 
by  H.  A.  Mick. 

It  was  decided  to  invite  car  and  locomotive  builders  each 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  convention  for  their  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  methods  of  installing  air  brake  equipment. 

June  Mechanical  Conventions. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committees  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association,  the  Railway  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association,  and  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York,  on  December  20, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  holding  of  a  mechanical 
convention  at  Atlantic  City  in  June.  Inasmuch  as  the  con- 
vention is  a  postponed  one,  the  previous  decision  to  meet  at 
Atlantic  City  was  adhered  to  and  the  dates  set  are  June  18 
to  June  25 ;  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  being  held 
first,  June  18  to  21,  and  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association 
from  June  23  to  25.  While  the  executive  committees  felt 
that  it  would  be  advisal)le  to  hold  all  the  sessions  during  one 
calendar  week,  it  was  not  found  feasible  to  make  such  an 
arrangement.  Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director.  Divi- 
sion of  Operation  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  was 
present.  The  decision  in  favor  of  holding  the  usual  exhibit 
of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  was 
strongly  favored  by  all  those  present,  the  advantages  to  the 
younger  men  in  railroad  service  and  for  visitors  from  other 
countries  being  very  strongly  presented.  It  was  decided  that 
all  three  associations  unite  in  invitations  to  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  countries  to  attend  the  convention. 

Headquarters,  as  in  former  years,  will  be  in  the  Marl- 
borough-Blenheim  Hotel,  and  sessions  will  be  held  on  the 
Million  Dollar  Pier.  At  a  separate  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion J.  D.  Conway  was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 


Tlic    following    list   glres    name.'!    of   secretaries,    dates   of  next   or   regular 
tneetings  and  places   of   weetiiig    of   mechanical  associations: 

Air   Brake    Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,    Room    3014,    165    Broadway,    New 

York  City.     Convention,  May  6-8.   1919,  Chicago. 
Americas     Railroad     Master     Tinners',    Coppersmiths*   and    PiPEirtTTERs' 

Association.— O.   E.   Schllnk,  485   W.   Fifth   St.,   Peru,   Ind. 
American    Railway    Master    Mechanics'   .Association. — V.    R.    Hawthorne, 

746    Transportation    Bldg.,    Chicago.      Convention,    June    23-25,    1919, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American    Railway    Tool   Foremen's    AssociATifix. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    Belt 

Railway,  Chicago. 
American    Society    for    Testing    ^Iaterials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

Thirty-ninth   St.,  New  York. 
AssociAfioN    of    Railway    Electrical    Engineers. — Joseph    A.    .\ndreucetti. 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  \V.  Station.  "Chicago. 
Car  Foremen's  Association   of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,   841    Lawlor  Ave., 

Chicago.      Meetings  second   Monday  in  month,   except  June,  July  and 

August,   Hotel   Morrison,   Chicago. 
CniF.F    Interchange    Car    Inspectors'   and    Car    Foremen's    Association  — 

VV.  R.  McMunn,  New  York  Central,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Lnternational  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth.  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima.  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son   Blvd.,    Chicago. 
International    Railway   General   Foremen's  Association. — William   Hall, 

1061    W.   Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,   Minn. 
Master^  Boilermakers'    Association. — Harry   D.    Vought,   95    Liberty    St., 

New  York. 
Master  Car  Biilders'  Association. — V.  R.  Hawthorne,  746  Transportation 

Bldg,  Chicago.     Convention.  June   18-21,  Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 
Master  Cap  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

—A.   P.   Dane,   B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — George  A.   J.   Hochgrebe,   623 

Brisbane     Bldg..     Buffalo.     N.    Y.        Meetings,    third    Wednesday    in 

month.   Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Kailway    Storekeepers'   Association. — J.    P.    Murphy,   Box  C,   Collitiwood, 

Ohio.      Convention.    January   27-29.   1919,   Hotel   Sherman.    Chicago. 
Traveling    Engineers'    Association. — W.    O.    Thompson.    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 


GENERAL 

E.  Langham,  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Nortliern  Railway  System,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended 
to  include  all  the  Canadian  Government  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters in  Toronto,  Ont. 

George  E.  Murray,  whose  appointment  as  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  Lines, 
with  headquarters  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  bom  on  December  8,  1884,  at 
Decatur,  111.  He  began  railway  work  with  the  Wabash  in 
1903,  and  two  years  later  went  with  the  People's  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  of  Defiance,  Ohio.  He  returned  to  the 
\\'abash  in  1906  to  install  the  machiner>-  and  equipment 
in  the  new  car  shops  at  Decatur,  remaining  with  that  road 
until  1910.  He  then  became  connected  with  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  where  he  had  charge  of  electrical  equip)- 
ment  in  shops,  and  subsequently  was  made  chief  electrician 
of  that  road,  which  position  he  held  until  he  recently  went 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  Lines,  as  noted  above. 

R.  D.  QuicKEL,  having  been  released  from  military'  serv- 
ice, has  been  reappointed  fuel  agent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
road and  associated  roads,  lines  west,  with  headquarters  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeeding  N.  C.  Kieflfer,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

Samuel  J.  Huxgerford,  general  manager,  eastern  lines, 
of  the  Canadian  Xorthern,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
vice-president   of   the   Canadian   Northern   Railway   System 

and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Railways,  with 
headquarters  at  Toron- 
to, Ont.  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford  was  bom  on  July 
16,  1872,  near  Bedford, 
Que.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  and  high 
schools  and  began  rail- 
way work  in  May, 
1886,  as  a  machinist 
apprentice  on  the  South 
Eastern  and  later 
served  with  its  success- 
or, the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic, at  Famham,  Que. 
He  was  then  machinist 
at  various  places  in 
Quebec,  Ontario  and 
\'ermont.  From  August, 
1897,  to  Februar}-, 
1903,  he  was  consecutively  chargeman,  at  Montreal;  assist- 
ant foreman  at  Famham,  Que.,  locomotive  foreman  at  Me- 
gantic,  general  foreman  at  Mc.A.dam  Junction,  N.  B.,  and 
locomotive  foreman  at  Cranbrook,  B.  C,  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific. In  Febman-,  1903,  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic 
on  the  Westem  division  at  Calgary,  Alta.  The  following 
Januar>'  he  became  superintendent  of  locomotive  shops  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  four  years  later  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  shops  at  the  same  place.  In  March,  1910,  he 
became  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific,  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  in  May,  1915,  was  transferred  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  the  Canadian  Northem  at  Toronto,  Ont.  On  No- 
vember 1,  1917,  he  was  appointed  general  manager,  eastern 
lines,  of  the  Canadian  Northem,  which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 
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James  H.  Rader,  gang  foreman  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  at  Emporia,  Kans.,  has  been  appointed  appren- 
tice instructor  in  charge  of  schools  at  La  Junta  and  Pueblo, 
Colo.  His  headquarters  are  at  La  Junta.  Mr.  Rader  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe  about  nine  years  ago  as  a 
machinist  apprentice.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he 
worked  as  a  machinist  until  February  26,  1917,  when  he 
was  appointed  assistant  apprentice  school  instructor  at  To- 
peka, Kans.,  and  on  May  1,  1917,  he  became  gang  foreman 
at  Emporia. 

W.  L.  Robinson,  supervisor  of  fuel  consumption  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Lines,  Dayton  &  Union,  and  the 
Da\-ton  Union  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  fuel  and  locomotive  performance,  and  his  former  position 
has  been  abolished. 

G.  W.  SEroEL,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  rolling 
stock  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  SrSt.  Louis,  with  office  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Oheame,  resigned. 

C.  D.  Young,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  eastern  lines,  with  office  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of 
the  Schuylkill  division,  succeeding  William  Elmer.  Mr. 
Young  resigned  in  November,  1918,  as  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  to  become  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  transporta- 
tion corps,  engineers. 

MASTER    MECHANICS    AND    ROAD     FOREMEN 

OF    ENGINES 

C.  .\.  Fisher,  a  locomotive  engincman  on  the  Spokane 
division  of  the  Great  Northern,  ha>  l)een  promoted  to  road 
foreman  of  engines  of  the  first  district,  Spokane  division, 
with  headquarters  in  Hillyard,  Wash. 

G.  R.  Galloway,  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  master 
mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Lines;  the  Day- 
ton &  L^nion.  and  the  Dayton  Union  Railroad,  with  office  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeeding  P.  H.  Reeves,  assigned  other 
duties. 

M.  A.  Gleeson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Western  Lines,  at  New  Castle  Junction,  Pa.,  has  l^een  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Cleveland  division,  with  of- 
fice at  Lorain,  Ohio,  succeeding  G.  R.  Galloway. 

Erik  W.  Lostrom  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of 
engines  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  office  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
succeeding  Charles  Emerson,  promoted. 

T.  F.  Perkinson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Cumberland,  Md.,  as  master  mechanic. 

ZiLL  Pierce  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Saratoga  and  Champlain  divisions  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son, with  headquarters  at  Colonie,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  \.  L. 
Moler,  resigned. 

J.  A.  Tschour,  general  foreman  in  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Lines,  at  Willard, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  New  Castle 
division,  with  office  at  New  Castle  Junction,  Pa.,  .succeeding 
M.  \.  Gleeson. 

Charles  W.  Weaks  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of 
engines  on  the  Toledo  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  succeeding  R. 
Palmer,  promoted. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

M.  H.  QuiNN  has  been  appointed  general  car  foreman  of 
the  Erie  lines  east. 


R.  B.  Freeman,  car  foreman  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Lim,, 
with  office  at  Monroe,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  general  car 
foreman,  with  office  at  Hamlet,  N.  C. 

G.  E.  Smart,  superintendent  of  the  car  department  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  System,  has  been  appointed 
general  master  car  builder,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  lines 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Canadian  Government 
Railways,  with  office  at  Toronto,  Ontario. 

G.  M.  Waddy,  general  foreman  of  the  Erie  at  the  Buffalo 
car  shops,  has  been  appointed  general  car  foreman  of  the 
lines  west. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

J.  B.  Tynan  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
locomotive  shops  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  at  Brewster, 
Ohio. 

PURCHASING   AND   STOREKEEPING 

R.  C.  Harris,  supervising  engineer  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Western  Lines,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  storekeeper,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

C.  W.  KiNNEAR,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  storekeeper,  with  office  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

C.  H.  Rothgery  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
Lorain,  Ohio,  succeeding  W.  H.  Dean,  transferred. 

FEDERAL   ADMINISTRATION   APPOINTMENTS 

S.  A.  Bramlette  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the 
Division  of  Labor  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  with 
office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Bramlette  will  be  assigned 
to  conduct  investigations  and  to  represent  the  Division  of 
Labor  in  other  specific  matters  to  which  he  may  be  assigned 
affecting  employees  of  the  railroads  under  federal  control. 

C.  E.  Chambers,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  as- 
sistant to  Charles  H.  Markham,  regional  director  of  the 
Allegheny  region  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  succeeding 
J.  T.  Carroll,  resigned,  to  go  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

E.  A.  Clifford,  assistant  general  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Regional  Purchasing  Committee  for  the  Cen- 
tral Western  region,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

C.  M.  Freeman,  traveling  engineer  on  the  Sunset-Central 
Lines,  has  been  appointed  assistant  fuel  supervisor  of  the 
Central  Western  regional  district. 

F.  W.  Marquise  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
succeeding  Edwiird  C.  Schmidt,  major,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, United  States  Army,  who  was  temporarily  assigned  to 
service  with  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section,  but  has  returned 
to  the  service  of  the  War  Department. 
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OBITUARY 

T.  W.  Heintzelman,  formerly  general  superintendent 
motive  power  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  died  of  pneumonia  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  December  11.  After  serving  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  various  capacities  for  about  28  years  he 
retired  on  January  1,  1917,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
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SUPPLY  Trade  Notes 


Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  announce  the  opening 
of  an  office  in  Philadelphia,  located  in  the  Widener  building. 

The  Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  announces  that  W.  P.  Sparks  is  now  acting  as  its 
representative  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  with  office  at  316  Ter- 
minal building. 

The  records  in  the  offices  of  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  were  lost  in  a 
fire  on  December  5.  F.  B.  Lister  has  requested  the  supply 
trade  to  send  catalogues  to  replace  those  destroyed. 

George  T.  Cooke  has  resigned  as  eastern  sales  manager  of 
the  Vapor  Car  Heating  Company,  Inc.,  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  L^nion  Metal  Products  Company,  Chicago,  with 

office  in  the  Singer 
building.  New  York. 
Mr.  Cooke  was  born  in 
Chicago  on  May  28, 
1883.  After  receiving 
a  technical  and  me- 
chanical training  he 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  Pullman  Company 
in  1901  as  draftsman. 
Later  he  was  made 
chief  draftsman  of  the 
Calumet  repair  shops, 
and  subsequently  was 
promoted  to  chief  in- 
spector and  finally  me- 
chanical inspector.  In 
1911,  he  left  the  Pull- 
man Company  to  be- 
come southern  man- 
ager for  the  Chicago 
Car  Heating  Company,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in  1913,  he 
was  transferred  to  this  company's  New  York  office  as 
eastern  manager.  When  the  Chicago  Car  Heating  Com- 
pany and  the  Standard  Heat  &  Ventilation  Company,  Inc., 
were  absorbed  by  the  Vapor  Car  Heating  Company,  Inc.,  in 
1917,  Mr.  Cooke  was  made  eastern  manager,  in  charge  of 
sales  and  mechanical  matters  in  the  eastern  territorv,  which 
position  he  held  until  December  1,  1918,  the  date  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Union  Metal  Products  Company  as 
president. 

H.  E.  Passmore,  formerly  with  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  later  production  manager  of 
the  Marble  Cliffs  Quarries  Company,  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative  of  the  reorganized  Grip  Nut  Company. 

Roswell  P.  Cooley,  who  has  had  charge  of  sales  in  the 
southwest,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Cooke,  and  Nelson  T.  Burns,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Central,  has  entered  the  sales  department,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Cyrus  J.  Holland  has  been  appointed  western  representa- 
tive of  the  Wine  Railway  Appliance  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
with  offices  at  730  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago,  succeed- 
ing the  vice-president,  R.  F.  Tillman,  who  has  been  assigned 
to  other  duties,  with  headquarters  in  Toledo. 

The  Walworth  Manufacturing  Company,  with  general  of- 
fices at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  works  at  Boston  and  Kewanee, 
111.,  with  branches  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Seattle,  has 
recently  purchased  the  business  of  Hunter  &  Dickson  Com- 
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pany,  at  241-247  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  is  op- 
erating it  as  one  of  its  branches. 

J.  K.  Mahaffey  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  Edi- 
son Storage  Battery  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  Mahaffey  has 
been  with  the  Edison  Company  for  the  last  two  years.  He 
was  identified  for  several  years  with  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  a  number  of  other  electrical  concerns. 

Bertram  Smith,  heretofore  district  sales  manager  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  main  office,  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  Smith  has 
long'  been  engaged  in  the  storage  batter}'  business,  having 
formerly  been  with  the  National  Battery  Company. 

George  Simons,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Company  for  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Bertram  Smith  as  district  sales  manager 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  He  has  had  valuable  experience  in  storage 
battery  practice,  and  was  for  nine  years  associated  with  the 
National  Battery  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  with  the 
United  States  Light  &  Heat  Corporation. 

The  Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  manufacturing  pressed  steel  parts 
principally  for  use  in  its  own  products,  announces  the  expan- 
sion of  its  business  into  the  manufacture  of  pressed  steel  parts 
of  all  kinds.  The  work  will  be  handled  by  the  pressed  steel 
department,  headed  by  G.  F.  Danielson,  as  manager,  who  for 
25  years  has  devoted  his  entire  efforts  to  the  manufacture  of 
jiressed  steel  products. 

Major  William  L.  Allison,  who  for  the  past  18  months  has 
l)een  in  active  militan'  service,  has  been  honorablv  discharged 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  and  has  resumed  his  duties  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Ameri- 
can    Arch     Company. 
In      addition.      Major 
Allison  has  been  elect- 
ed     vice-president      in 
charge  of  sales  of  the 
Locomotive    Feed 
Water     Heater     Com- 
pany.     Major    Allison 
was  one  of  ten  majors 
graduated      from      the 
first  training   camp    at 
Fort      Sheridan,       111. 
That    he,    along    with 
many  others,  were  de- 
nied the  opportunity  of 
overseas  service  was  a 
great       disappointment 
to  him.    Major  .Allison 
was    born    near    Salis- 
bury, N.  C.    He  gradu- 
ated   from    the    Davis    Military    School    of   Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.      For  over  three  years  he  was  in  government  service 
as  deputy   marshal.      For   six   years   he   was   employed   in 
various    capacities     in    the     Baldwin    Locomotive    Works, 
Philadelphia,   and   in   January,    1904,   he  became  mechan- 
ical  engineer   of   the   Atchison,   Topeka   &   Sant   Fe.     He 
resigned  from  the  Santa  Fe  to  become  mechanical  engineer 
of    the    Franklin     Railway     Supply     Company.       He"  was 
later    western    sales    manager    of    that    company,    the    Rome 
Merchant    Iron    Mill?,   the    Economy   Devices    Corporation, 
and  general  western  sales  manager  of  the  American  Arch 
Company.     He  became  vice-president  of  the  latter  canpanv 
in  Januar}-,  1914,  which  position  he  still  holds  in  addition 
to  the  vice-presidenc\-  of  the  Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater 
Company. 
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The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  announces  the  following  changes  in  its  organization: 
Harvey  H.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  Alex- 
ander C.  Brown,  president;  Melvin  Pattison,  vice-president, 
general  manager  and  director;  Robert  G.  Clapp,  director; 
John  F.  Price,  director,  and  Ewen  C.  I'ierce,  general  man- 
ager of  sales. 

Ihe  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  announces  the 
opening  of  a  branch  office  and  service  station  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  December  15.  A  complete  line  of  Thor  pneumatic 
and  electric  tool.'i  and  repair  parts  will  be  carried  in  stock 
at  IIUJ  Citizens  building,  under  the  management  of  Hayden 
F.  White,  who  has  represented  the  company  in  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  districts  for  some  years  past. 

William  P.  Dalton*  formerly  for  many  years  chief  engineer 
of  the  Schenectady  plant  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the  Schenec- 
tady works  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  For  the  last 
three  years  Mr.  Dalton  has  been  with  the  Washington  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Company,  engaged  in  war  work.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Cornell  University  in  1890. 

John  E.  Galvin  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Steel  Foundry  Company  of  Lima,  Ohio.  Mr.  Galvin  has 
been  operating  vice-president  since  the  organization  of  the 
company  in  1907.  In  1916  he  built  a  converter  and  electric 
foundr)'  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
steel  castings  and  later  sold  it  to  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry 
Company.  This  plant  is  now  known  as  the  Springfield 
works  of  that  company. 

R.  W.  Burnett  has  resigned  as  master  car  builder  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  to  become  associated  with  the  Joliet 
Railway  Supply  Company  as  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager, and  with  the 
National  Car  Equip- 
ment Company  as  vice- 
president,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago. 
S>It.  Burnett  was  bom 
at  Farmer  City,  111.,  in 
1868,  and  in 'l  890  be- 
came connected  with 
the  Union  Pacific  in 
the  car  department  at 
Denver,  Colo.  In  1892 
he  went  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  car  in- 
spector at  Chicago,  and 
from  August,  1892,  to 
July,  1899,  was  suc- 
cessively foreman  and 
general  foreman  of  the 
car  department  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern,  at  Chicago.  During  the  early  part  of 
1900  he  was  employed  as  general  foreman  of  the  car 
department  of  the  Long  Island,  going  to  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  the  latter  part  of  the  year  as  general 
foreman  of  the  car  department  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  From 
1904  to  January,  1907,  he  was  successively  assistant  master 
car  builder  and  master  car  builder  of  the  Erie  at  Meadville, 
Pa.  On  the  latter  date  he  went  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  as 
assistant  master  car  builder,  being  made  general  master  car 
builder  in  1909.  He  left  the  latter  road  in  November,  1915, 
to  become  vice-president  of  the  National  Car  Equipment 
Company,  returning  to  railway  j^ervice  on  September  1,  1917, 
as  master  car  builder  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson. 

L.  E.  Schumacher,  who  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been 
chief  inspector  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
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ing  Company,  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted 
to  works  manager  of  the  Krantz  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  latest  subsidiary  of  the  former  com- 
pany. Mr.  Schumacher  has  been  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  for  18  years,  prior  to 
which  he  was  with  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company.  The 
Krantz  concern  makes  safety  switches,  panel  boards  and  floor 
boxes. 

S.  D.  Rosenfeld  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager 
of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc.,  with  offices 
at  Houston,  Texas.     Mr.  Rosenfeld  has  had  wide  experience 

in  railroad  work  and 
has  brought  out  several 
inventions  that  im- 
proved locomotive  op- 
eration. He  was  born 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  that  place. 
Upon  leaving  college 
he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  serving  in  the 
machine  shop  and  sig- 
nal department,  and 
then  as  fireman  and 
engineer.  In  1912,  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  resigned  as 
locomotive  engineer  and 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Franklin  Railway 
Supply  Company  as 
mechanical  representative,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment. 

Lieutenant  Clarence  E.  Holbom  was  instantly  killed  in  an 
airplane  accident  at  Call  Field,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  on  De- 
cember 3.  Lieutenant  Hoi  born,  previous  to  entering  the  mili- 
tary service,  had  been  in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company,  New  York,  After  leaving 
school  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Simmons-Boardman  Pub- 
lishing Company,  publisher  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, and  for  a  number  of  years  was  connected  with  it  in 
various  capacities  in  the  business  and  advertising  de- 
partments. 

H.  W.  Clarke,  who  until  December  15,  was  connected  with 
the  advertising  service  department  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Com- 
pany at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  advertising 
for  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago.  Prior 
to  his  connections  with  the  McGraw-Hill  publications  he 
spent  eight  years  with  the  W^estinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  part  of  the  time  as 
a  member  of  the  sales  and  publicity  departments,  and  later 
as  western  publicity  representative,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

L.  J.  Kennedy,  who  for  many  years  has  been  associated 
with  the  Consolidated  Railway  Electric  Lighting  &  Equip- 
ment Company,  died  in  Chicago  on  October  30.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  bom  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1880,  but  at  an  early  age 
moved  to  Chicago  and  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  In  1900  he  returned  to  the  east  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Consolidated  Railway  Electric 
Lighting  &  Equipment  Company  as  a  machinist  in  the 
factory  at  Shelton,  Conn.  He  was  later  employed  as  an 
inspector,  taking  care  of  car  lighting  equipment  on  various 
roads  running  into  Chicago.  Mr.  Kennedy  applied  the  first 
electric  lighting  equipment  to  the  Golden  State  Limited  and 
also  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited.  Later  he  had  charge 
of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  lighting  on  those 
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trains.  After  holding  this  position  for  some  time,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  manufacture  and  sales  of  the  Con- 
solidated company  at  Chicago,  and  later,  when  the  Consoli- 
dated company  discontinued  its  manufacturing  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Kennedy  remained  in  charge  of  the  sales  only.  In  1913 
he  left  the  employ  of  the  Consolidated  company  to  engage 
in  boat  building  on  the  North  Side  of  Chicago.  Later  he 
went  to  New  Mexico  on  account  of  the  health  of  his  family 
and  accompanied  Pershing's  Expedition  into  Mexico.  In 
1916,  he  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  Consolidated  as  sales 
engineer,  but  left  the  company  again  in  1917  to  once  more 
engage  in  the  boat  building  business  in  which  he  was  very 
successful  in  completing  some  large  contracts  for  pontoons 
for  the  army. 

Dr.  Angus  Sinclair 

Angus  Sinclair,  D.E.,  founder  and  editor-in-chief  of 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering,  New  York,  died  at  his 
home  in  Millburn.  N.  J.,  on  January  1,  1919,  at  the  age  of 

78.  Doctor  Sinclair 
was  born  in  Forfar, 
Scotland.  He  began 
his  railroad  career  as  a 
telegraph  operator  and 
later  was  a  locomotive 
engineman  on  the  Scot- 
tish Northeastern  Rail- 
way. He  attended  ev- 
ening high  school  and 
later  for  several  years 
was  employed  in  the 
Customs  Department  in 
Montrose,  Scotland, 
and  London,  England. 
A  love  of  adventure 
took  him  to  sea,  and, 
after  some  service  as  a 
marine  engineer,  he 
again  took  up  railroad 
work  in  America,  first 
in  the  service  of  the  Erie,  and  afterward  in  the  west,  where 
he  ran  a  locomotive  on  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  & 
Northern.  During  this  period  he  attended  the  chemistry 
classes  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  making  a  specialty  of 
water  analysis,  and  was  appointed  chemist  of  the  railroad, 
combined  with  the  duties  of  roundhouse  foreman.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  first  gave  serious  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  fuel  economy  and  smoke  prevention,  on  which 
he  has  since  written  extensively.  In  1883  he  joined  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  American  Machinist,  a  few  years  later 
becoming  president  of  the  publishing  company.  In  1887 
the  company,  desiring  to  broaden  its  field,  established  the 
Locomotive  Engineer,  of  which  the  late  John  A.  Hill  became 
editor.  A  few  years  later  Doctor  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Hill 
bought  this  paper,  now  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering, 
and  since  Mr.  Hill's  retirement  from  the  partnership  in  1897, 
Doctor  Sinclair  has  been  the  sole  proprietor  and  editor-in- 
chief. 

In  1908  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Engineering.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  special 
technical  instructor  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Erie 
Railroad.  Doctor  Sinclair  has  also  been  closely  identified 
with  the  work  of  nearly  all  of  the  leading  engineering  so- 
cieties in  America  and  with  some  in  Europe.  He  was  the 
senior  officer  in  point  of  continuous  service  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  having  been  treas- 
urer since  1900.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  served  as 
secretary  from  1887  to  1896.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association,  which  was 
organized  in  his  office  in  1892.  He  was  a  delegate  to  three 
International  Railway  Congresses,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Doctor  Sinclair  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on 
railroad  subjects,  some  of  which  have  become  textbooks, 
including  "Locomotive  Running  and  Management,"  "Cran- 
bustion  in  Locomotive  Fireboxes,"  "Firing  Locomotives," 
"Railroad  Man's  Catechism,"  "Twentieth  Centur\-  Locomo- 
tives," and  "History  of  the  Development  of  the  Locomotive 
Engine."  His  first  published  work,  "Locomotive  Running 
and  Management,"  was  begun  while  he  was  running  a  loco- 
motive, and  was  made  up  entirely  from  personal  observation. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  revised  by  the  author  and  has  passed 
through  26  editions,  the  last  appearing  in  1915.  His  work 
on  "Firing  Locomotives"  has  been  tr'anslated  into  eight 
languages,  including  Chinese.  In  his  long  and  varied 
career  Doctor  Sinclair  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  study  and 
development  of  many  practices  pertaining  to  locomotive  op- 
eration, which  have  now  become  well  established,  and  his  in- 
fluence will  long  be  felt  in  practical  railroad  operation. 

The  Whiting  Foundr\'  Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111., 
announces  changes  that  have  been  made  in  its  organization. 
The  following  men  have  left  the  ccanpany:  F.  A.  Rundle, 
general  superintendent;  C.  A.  Hardy,  sales  manager;  G.  R. 
Brandon  and  P.  A.  Dratz,  Chicago  representatives.  Samuel 
Moore,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Bond  plant  of  the 
American  Radiator  Company,  is  now  general  superintendent 
and  the  company  will  be  represented  in  Chicago  by  George 
Ristine,  formerly  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  H.  A. 
Wolcott,  formerly  with  the  McMyler  Interstate  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  V.  Brown  and  Walter  R.  Hans  have 
l)ecome  members  of  the  company's  engineering  staff. 

Dr.  Walter  V.  Turner 

Dr.  Walter  Victor  Turner,  manager  of  engineering  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  died  at  the  Columbia 
Hospital,  W^ilkinsburg,  Pa.,  Thursday  morning,  January  9. 

In  the  death  of  Doctor 
Turner  the  world  has 
lost  the  greatest  air 
brake  expert  of  the  age. 
Doctor  Turner  has  had 
a  most  unique  career, 
having  by  the  fate  of 
destiny  entered  on  a 
work  that  has  meant 
so  much  to  American 
railroading.  He  was 
born  in  Epping  Forest, 
Essex  county,  England, 
April  3,  1866.  He  was 
in  the  wool  business 
in  that  country  and 
came  to  America  in 
1888  to  develop  his 
education  along  those 
lines.  He  was  secre- 
tarv  and  manager  of 
the  Lake  Ranch  Cattle  Company,  Ratcm,  N.  M.,  in  1893. 
In  1897  this  company  failed  and  Doctor  Turner  entered  the 
employ  of  the.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  as  a  car  re- 
pairer. In  one  month  he  was  made  gang  foreman  and  three 
years  later  was  made  chief  inspector.  Having  previously 
become  interested  in  air  brake  apparatus  through  a  bad 
wreck  that  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  he  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  its  intricacies  in  his  new  position  and 
it  was  during  the  first  year  of  his  employ  that  he  developed 
his  first  air  brake  patent.  He  soon  gained  a  reputation  for 
proficiency  in  air  brakes  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
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air  brake  instruction  car  on  that  road.  From  general  air 
brake  instructor  he  was  promoted  to  mechanical  instructor 
for  the  entire  system,  during  this  time  having  sold  22  patents 
to  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company. 

At  the  1902  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Association, 
which  was  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Doctor  Turner  was  offered 
a  position  with  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  but 
refused.  The  offer  was  repeated  again  at  the  1903  conven- 
tion and  in  November  of  that  year  arrangements  were  made 
between  the  Air  Brake  Company  and  the  Santa  Fe  to  loan 
Doctor  Turner  to  the  former.  That  arrangement  was  con- 
tinuously in  effect  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1907  he 
was  made  mechanical  engineer;  in  1910,  chief  engineer;  in 
1915,  assistant  manager,  and  in  1916,  manager  of  engin- 
eering. The  first  task  of  Doctor  Turner  with  the  Westing- 
house Company  was  to  develop  the  K  triple  valve,  of  which 
there  are  now  over  2,000,000  in  use.  By  his  untiring  energy 
and  ingenuity  the  art  of  braking  trains  has  developed  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  He  has  been  granted  over  400  patents 
and  a  hundred  or  more  are  still  pending.  Among  his  latest 
inventions  the  improved  empty  and  load  brake  and  the  elec- 
tro-pneumatic brake  stand  out  pre-eminently.  These  made 
possible  an  increase  of  300  per  cent,  in  the  capacity  of  the 
New  York  Subways.  Doctor  Turner  was  also  an  author, 
among  the  more  important  of  his  books  being  "Train  Con- 
trol— Its  Development  and  Effect  on  Transportation  Capa- 
city," which  was  published  in  two  volumes.  He  was  award- 
ed the  Longstreth  medal  in  1911  and  the  Elliott-Cresson 
medal  in  1912.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  England,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Electric  Railway  As- 
sociation, Franklin  Institute  (Philadelphia),  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  degree,  "Doctor 
of  Engineering,"  was  conferred  on  Doctor  Turner  by  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1918. 

Doctor  Turner's  death  was  the  result  of  complications, 
among  them  being  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  Bright's 
disease.  He  was  injured  two  or  three  years  ago  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  to  which  he  attributed  his  condition.  He 
had  been  seriously  ill  since  the  middle  of  November.  He 
leaves  besides  his  widow,  a  married  son  and  daughter. 

William  I.  Thomson,  electrical  superintendent  of  the 
Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  died  at  his  home 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  December  10  of  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Thomson  was  prominent  in  the  field  of  railway  car  lighting 
engineering  for  many  years,  and  to  his  efforts  are  due  many 
important  developments  in  car  lighting  electrical  apparatus. 
He  was  horn  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  26,  1876,  graduated 
from  Stevens  Institute  in  the  class  of  1897,  and  served  as 
chief  machinist  on  U.  S.  S.  Badger  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  He  was  instructor  in  applied  electricity  at 
Stevens  Institute  from  1897  to  1900,  and  after  working  in  the 
electrical  construction  department  of  the  ^Manhattan  Railway 
Company,  New  York,  for  two  years  he  went  to  the  Safety 
Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company  in  1902. 

Fred  C.  J.  Dell  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  National 
Railway  Appliance  Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Dell  has  act- 
ed in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  past  two  years,  previous  to  which  time  he  was 
connected  with  the  American  Electric  Railway  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  a?  assistant  to  the  secretary-treasurer.  He 
held  that  position  from  March,  1911,  to  May,  1916,  at  which 
time  he  resigned  to  assume  charge  of  the  detail  work  of  the 
exhibit  committee  for  the  1916  convention  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association.  In  Octol)er,  1916,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  training  in  the  office  of  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Intorborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, where  he  was  employed  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 


Pneumatic  Hammer. — A  six-page  folder  describing  in 
detail  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Barr  pneumatic 
high  speed  hammer  has  been  published  by  H.  Edsill  Barr, 
engineer,  Erie,  Pa. 

Tanks. — A  list  of  the  storage,  pressure,  car  tanks,  etc., 
for  sale  by  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  with  the  dimensions  and  weight  of  each,  is 
published  in  bulletin  No.  252. 

Small  Tools. — Catalogue  No.  40,  listing  taps,  dies, 
screw  plates  and  reamers  manufactured  by  the  Greenfield 
Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  has  been  issued 
by  this  company.  It  contains  288  pages,  in  which  sizes, 
prices,  dimensions  and  illustrations  are  given  in  convenient 
form. 

Tight  Rivets. — The  American  Flexible  Bolt  Company, 
New  York,  has  developed  a  new  type  of  rivet,  known  as  the 
American  rivet,  which  is  described  in  bulletin  No.  301.  It 
upsets  from  both  ends,  and  because  of  this  is  claimed  to  make 
a  tight  rivet.  Reproductions  of  actual  photographs  of  plates 
sectioned  for  the  purpose,  are  shown  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Ro:me  Hollow  Staybolt  Iron. — Bulletin  No.  2  of  the 
Rome  Iron  Mills,  Inc.,  30  Church  street.  New  York,  enumer- 
ates the  advantages  of  Rome  hollow  staybolt  iron  and  bears 
out  a  claim  of  economy  with  figures  comparing  the  cost  of  this 
kind  of  staybolt  iron  per  engine  for  the  first  year  and  each 
succeeding  year,  and  the  ultimate  cost  of  solid  iron,  which 
must  be  drilled  and  frequently  tested. 

Reseating  Machines. — Bulletin  G-2,  recently  published 
by  the  Lagonda  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
describes  that  company's  electric,  air,  steam  and  water-driven 
reseating  machines  for  boiler  caps  and  headers.  These  ma- 
chines are  portable  and  are  especially  designed  for  use  on 
l)oilers  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  type,  using  ground  joints 
l>etween  caps  and  cap  seats  in  the  headers. 

Hoisting  Machinery. — The  equipment  manufactured  by 
the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
consisting  of  trolleys,  traveling  and  portable  cranes,  electric 
hoists,  etc.,  is  presented  in  a  complete  and  attractive  cata- 
logue, No.  D-1919,  containing  56  pages,  83/2  in.  by  11  in., 
and  over  100  illustrations.  A  large  amount  of  data  is  also 
given  in  tabular  form  as  to  prices,  dimensions  and  clearances. 

Locomotive  Condulets. — The  Crouse-Hinds  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  has  designed  several  new  condulets  for  use 
in  electric  headlight  wiring  on  steam  locomotives,  which  are 
listed  and  illustrated  in  bulletin  No.  1000-1.  A  plan  view 
and  side  elevation  of  a  locomotive  and  tender  wired  with 
conduit  and  condulets,  and  sectional  views  of  the  installa- 
tion are  shown  in  the  catalogue,  with  a  list  of  the  materials 
required.  These  drawings  are  complete  insofar  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  and  they  should  be  of  value  to  any- 
one charged  with  the  work  of  installing  electric  headlights. 

Feedwater  Filter. — .\  multiple  filtration  feedwater 
filter  and  grease  extractor  designed  for  power  plant  work 
and  manufactured  by  the  Lagonda  Manufacturing  Company, 
Springfield.  111.,  is  described  in  some  detail  in  Catalogue 
R,  issued  by  that  company.  This  is  a  compact,  self-con- 
tained unit  and  the  multiple  filtration  assures  thorough  clean- 
ing by  filtering  and  refiltering  the  water.  The  filtering 
element  may  be  easily  cleaned  and  used  repeatedly.  The 
catalogue  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  the  con- 
struction of  the  filter  and  several  installations,  as  well  as  a 
table  of  dimensions. 
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Thermic  Syphons 

for  Locomotive 

Fireboxes 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  firebox 
heating  surface  is  much  more  produc- 
tive as  a  steam  generating  medium  than 
any  other  part  of  the  boiler,  and  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  firebox  heating 
surface  by  using  a  horizontal  water  leg  in  place  of  a  brick 
arch.  This  method  did  not  prove  successful,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  provided  in  effect  a  cold  blanket  over  the  fuel  bed 
which  hindered  rather  than  aided  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  gases,  the  purpose  for  which  an  arch  is  used.  The 
most  recent  development  along  this  line  is  that  of  the  thermic 
syphons,  which  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  They 
•consist  of  two  triangular  water  legs  extending  down  from 
the  crown  sheet  to  the  throat.  The  fire  bricks  are  supported 
on  the  long  side  of  these  water  legs  and  the  syphons  form 
in  effect  three  combustion  chambers  above  the  arch.  Thus, 
the  additional  heating  surface  is  located  in  the  hottest  part 
-of  the  firebox  and  divides  the  flame  into  three  sections,  thus 
increasing  its  total  radiating  surface.  With  these  water  legs 
placed  above  the  arch  the  combustion  of  the  gases  should 
be  far  enough  along  to  prevent  the  formation  of  soot  and 
smoke.  This  is  further  checked  by  the  incandescent  arch 
which  forms  one  side  of  each  of  the  three  chambers.  A 
much  larger  amount  of  radiant  heat  should  thus  be  absorbed 
from  the  burning  fuel  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  and 
as  the  amount  of  heat  obtained  by  radiation  is  far  greater 
than  that  obtained  by  the  contact  of  the  hot  gases  with  the 
heating  surfaces,  a  greater  amount  of  heat  from  the  fuel  is 
utilized.  The  circulation  through  these  syphons  being  ex- 
ceedingly brisk  a  large  amount  of  heat  should  be  absorbed. 
This  not  only  increases  the  evaporating  efficiency  of  the 
firelx)x,  but  affects  the  entire  boiler,  as  better  circulation 
throughout  the  boiler  should  be  obtained.  The  first  in- 
stallation of  thermic  syphons  was  made  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  about  six  months  ago  and  the  tests,  which 


are  reported  on  another  page,  show  that  a  marked  increase 
in  evafKjrative  efliciency  was  obtained. 


Fundamentals 

in    Autogenous 

Welding 


1  he  development  of  both  oxy-acetylene 
and  electric  methods  of  welding  metals 
has  been  rapid  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  many  cases  all  that  was 
deemed  necessary  was  to  place  the  apparatus  in  the  operator's 
hands  and  after  a  perfunctory  course  of  instruction  set  him 
to  work  with  the  thought  that  welding  troubles  were  over. 
Many  roads  soon  found,  however,  that  there  is  much  to  leam 
in  the  handling  of  the  apparatus  if  successful  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  Some  roads  have  developed  far  more  rapidly 
than  others  and  are  doing  work  which  has  been  impossible 
on  other  roads.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  they  have 
given  the  problem  very  careful  study  and  have  sought  to  get 
down  to  fundamentals.  They  soon  found  that  in  order  to 
get  good  work  and  to  weld  difficult  jobs  that  thorough  in- 
struction was  necessary  and  this  cannot  be  over-emphasized, 
for  the  possibilities  for  saving  money  by  these  methods  of 
welding  are  great  if  they  are  handled  properly. 

There  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  article  discussing 
some  fundamental  facts  regarding  the  oxy-acetylene  process, 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  there  are  right  and  wrong  methods 
of  handling  the  torch.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  analysis 
of  the  oxy-acetylene  flame  and  how  easy  it  is  by  the  impropCT 
manipulation  of  the  flame  to  make  a  soldering  rather  than  a 
welding  job;  also,  how  important  it  is  that  filler  materials 
of  proper  characteristics  should  be  used  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  work.  It  is  these  things  that  must  be  carefully 
studied  in  the  handling  of  any  welding  process  if  success  is 
to  be  attained.  The  man  that  thoroughly  knows  the  sub- 
ject, knows  the  materials  with  which  he  works  and  how  to 
get  the  best  results  from  them,  is  the  one  who  will  make  the 
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greatest  saving  and  produce  the  best  work.  It  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  that  this  be  considered  in  any  attempt 
to  develop  autogenous  welders  in  railway  shops. 


Employment 

of  Returning 

Soldiers 


We  read  much  in  the  newspapers  con- 
cerning what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
returning  soldiers.  Too  many  of  us 
look  upon  it  as  a  government  proposi- 
tion. To  a  certain  extent  it  is.  of  course,  but  to  a  very  larye 
extent  it  is  up  to  every  individual  employer  of  men.  The 
government  should  so  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  country  that 
business  will  improve.  It  should  insist  that  every  one  of 
its  departments  that  involves  the  occupation  of  men  proceed 
with  the  necessary  construction  to  provide  markets  for  the 
materials  from  the  workshops  of  the  nation  and  to  provide 
labor  for  the  men.  It  is  not  doing  so  in  its  department  of 
railroad  administration — the  contrary  is  true.  Purchases 
are  held  down  to  a  minimum  in  spite  of  a  large  amount  of 
deferred  maintenance.  Attempts  have  been  made,  however, 
to  increase  the  opportunities  for  employment  on  the  railroads 
themselves  by  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day,  which 
requires  three  shifts  in  24  hours  where  before  two  were  used. 
The  individual  employer  of  men  where  he  can  possibly 
justify  additions  to  his  forces  should  take  care  of  the  re- 
turning soldier  and  particularly  the  man  who  has  enrolled 
from  his  immediate  vicinity.  Justice  requires  that  this  be 
done.  Those  of  our  l)oys  who  do  come  back  have  served 
our  interests  well.  They  have  saved  our  nation  from  dis- 
grace and  sorrow.  Our  responsibility  to  them  does  not  cease 
with  their  disenroUment  from  service.  Ever}'one  must  seek 
to  make  their  re-entry  into  civil  life  a  success. 


Patriotism  of 

Belgian 
Railway  Men 


It  is  impossible  for  American  railroad 
men,  not  having  been  subjected  to  the 
horrors    of    invasion    during    the   war, 


fully  to  apj)reciate  what  it  meant  to 
their  brothers  in  Belgium  and  northern  France.  We  might 
have  had  our  own  ideas  as  to  what  we  would  have  done  in 
case  our  land  were  invaded  but  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  realize  what  it  would  mean  to  us.  An  interesting  side- 
light on  what  it  meant  to  the  railway  men  of  Belgium  and 
how  their  patriotism  was  put  to  test  is  vividly  given  in  an 
article  recently  published  in  the  Railway  Gazette  of  London. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  the  railway  engine  drivers  took 
as  many  locomotives  into  France  as  possible.  Comparatively 
few  mechanics,  however,  escaped  in  this  way  and  due  to  the 
congestion,  by  no  means  all  of  the  engines.  Those  that  were 
left  refused  to  carry  on  the  service.  At  first  German  em- 
ployees were  brought  into  the  country,  but  later  as  Ger- 
many's demand  for  men  grew  and  because  of  many  acci- 
dents caused  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  Germans  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  road,  a  strong  endeavor  was  made  to  get 
the  Belgian  railway  men  to  work.  The  Germans  offered 
large  increases  in  wages  and  as  high  as  $10  a  day  to  the 
enginemen,  but  the  Belgians  steadfastly  refused.  They  and 
their  families  were  told  that  they  would  be  deported  into 
Germany,  but  still  this  did  not  alter  their  attitude. 

Railway  officers  and  hundreds  of  men  were  put  in  prison, 
towns  were  penalized,  but  still  the  men  did  not  give  way. 
Throughout  1916  the  German  administration  in  Belgium 
took  ever\'  step  to  increase  unemployment  with  a  view  of 
forcing  the  men  through  distress  to  work  in  Germany.  The 
railway  men,  however,  were  more  valuable  to  the  Germans 
in  Belgium  than  in  Germany  and  instances  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  which  amounted  to  regular  perse- 
cution, are  too  numerous  to  mention.  At  Toumai  the  railway 
men  were  condemned  to  four  months'  imprisonment  for  re- 
fusing to  work  on  German  engines.  Finding  them  equally 
obdurate  at  the  end  of  their  sentence  it  was  increased  to  a 


year's  imprisonment,  during  which  time  they  nearly  died 
of  hunger.  At  Brussels,  despite  threats  and  pleadings,  the 
railway  men  would  give  no  assistance  and  finally  the  Ger- 
mans ordered  the  banks  to  cease  any  payments  of  money  to 
their  wives  and  families,  the  men  being  deported  into  Ger- 
many, leaving  their  families  to  live  under  charity  or  to 
starve.  The  railway  men  resisted  to  the  end.  They  were 
true  to  their  country'  and  even  though  they  were  not  privi- 
leged to  fight  on  the  battlefield,  by  their  patriotism  and  re- 
fusing to  work  for  the  Germans,  they  served  their  country's 
cause  loyally,  despite  the  privations  and  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  subjected. 


Developments  ^"  ^^'^  ^^^^e  of  the  Railway  Mechan- 
ic I  ^^^^^♦i^-  ^^'^^  Engineer  is  published  a  descrip- 
in  Locomotive  ,.  -°  r   ,i  .  ,       , 
.  tion  ot  two  of  the  most  recent  devel- 

Design  opments  in  the  design  of  locomotives, 

both  of  which  are  intended  to  increase  the  efficiency"  of  the 
machine  and  to  reduce  its  cost  of  operation.  Both  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  and  make  one  think  of  the  wonderful 
development  made  in  locomotive  design  and  locomotive  ac- 
cessories during  the  past  10  years.  Whence  have  these 
improvements  come?  Who  was  it  that  developed  them, 
engaging  the  best  talent  in  the  country  for  the  purpose? 
There  is  hardly  an  improved  mechanical  appliance  on  the 
locomotive  today  that  was  not  fostered  and  nurtured  and 
developed  by  our  railway  supply  fraternity,  which  has  be- 
come a  tremendously  important  institution  in  the  railway 
field  of  this  country.  True,  many  of  the  embryonic  ideas 
were  obtained  from  railroad  men,  but  the  process  of  in- 
vestigation, study  and  development  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  supply  interests.  Their  incentive,  of  course,  is  profit, 
but  the  competition  has  been  so  keen  under  past  conditions 
that  they  have  had  to  provide  a  product  with  real  merit  if 
they  had  any  hope  of  success.  Under  this  competition  these 
products  have  been  developed  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
and  their  savings  in  the  cost  of  operation  have  been  such 
that  the  railroads  have  found  it  profitable  to  buy  them.  To 
be  sure  the  railroads  have  co-operated  with  the  supply  com- 
panies in  working  out  the  designs  to  a  logical  conclusion 
by  placing  a  sufficient  number  in  operation  so  that  the  weak 
points  might  be  determined  and  corrected. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  devices  have  had  under  pri- 
vate ownership  an  open  and  scattered  field,  so  that  if  a 
group  of  men  on  one  railroad  could  not  be  convinced  that 
the  device  was  worth  tr}'ing,  there  was  still  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  convincing  others,  where,  perhaps,  operating 
and  maintenance  conditions  were  more  favorable,  and  there 
were  very  few  meritorious  devices  that  did  not  find  an  open- 
ing on  some  road  in  the  United  States.  Under  government 
control  these  manufacturers  have  but  one  chance  to  get 
their  devices  tried,  and  that  rests  with  a  central  committee 
at  Washington  which,  with  such  a  large  task  before  it, 
would  naturally  become  over  conservative.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  with  this  greatly  narrowed  field  it  will  be 
far  more  difficult  to  introduce  and  develop  improvements 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  our 
condition  10  years  hence,  under  the  existing  conditions, 
one  has  but  to  think  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  10  years  under  private  management.  Would  we 
have  had  the  air  brakes  we  have  today?  Would  the  brick 
arch  have  been  in  such  extended  use  as  it  is  today?  Would 
an  attempt  have  been  made  to  introduce  feedwater  heaters, 
reverse  gears,  stokers,  superheaters  and  the  many  other  note- 
worthy improvements  which  have  met  with  success?  Does 
this  nation  realize  what  an  important  factor  the  railway 
supply  interests  have  been  in  the  development  of  railway 
equipment?  To  remove  their  incentive  for  further  develop- 
ment and  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  introduce 
improved  devices  will  seriously  retard  further  gro\\'th. 
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Equipment 

Standardization 

in  England 


As  in  the  United  States  the  germ  of 
standardization  has  taken  root  in 
England.  Sir  John  A.  F.  Aspinall, 
general  manager  of  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  Railway,  in  a  presidential  address  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  strongly  opposed  this  tendency.  The 
conditions  in  England  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  United 
States  as  far  as  the  necessity  for  having  several  designs  of 
locomotives  to  meet  the  physical  conditions  is  concerned. 
They  are  unlike  the  United  States  in  that  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  equipment  was  interchanged  between  the 
roads  before  the  war.  There  has  been,  therefore,  no  demand 
for  standardized  details  of  construction  as  there  has  been  in 
this  country.  Sir  John,  however,  appreciates  the  possibility 
of  standardizing  to  this  extent,  but  argues  strongly  against 
extreme  standardization. 

Assuming  that  the  possibility  of  seven  types  might  serve 
the  requirements  of  the  English  roads  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  types  will  have  to  be  split  up  into  various 
classes  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  work  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  without  reducing  loads.  But  he  says,  "Assuming 
that  the  seven  types  will  do  all  the  work,  the  question  of 
maintaining  those  types  for  a  long  period  of  years  depends 
on  the  march  of  progress;  and  if  you  look  back  over  a  series 
of  years  you  will  find  that  each  period  of,  say,  10  years  on 
some  lines  and  15  years  on  others,  calls  for  great  changes  in 
the  locomotive  brought  about  by  changes  in  traffic  condi- 
tions." Thus  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  number  of  classes 
must  be  increased  in  the  future,  for  true  economy  demands 
that  the  machines  be  kept  absolutely  up  to  date. 

The  individual  railway  companies  have,  as  in  this  country, 
developed  an  admirable  system  of  duplication  which  it  would 
be  ver\'  costly  to  change  and  he  points  out  that  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  impracticable  absolutely  to  replace  the  present 
designs  with  standard  designs,  the  transition  period  would 
at  least  extend  over  25  years.  This  will  be  very  expensive — • 
"As  the  money  to  be  saved  on  new  construction  will  be  trivial 
and  will  be  much  more  than  wiped  out  by  the  interest  on 
the  greatly  increased  value  of  stores  at  workshops  and  out- 
door locomotive  sheds,  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of 
new  parts."  He  quoted  the  address  of  Alba  B.  Johnson,* 
president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  year  and  finds  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  views  in  the  growth  of  locomotive  power  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  15  years.  In  speaking  of 
standardization  as  a  bar  to  progress  he  says : 

"In  pressing  forward  the  all-important  question  of  the 
further  standardization  of  parts,  nothing  should  be  done  to 
prevent  the  acceptance  of  new  ideas  wliich  tend  toward  the 
improvement  of  conditions  and  the  economy  of  operation, 
though  a  nicely  balanced  judgment  will  often  be  required  to 
decide  between  the  acceptance  of  some  excellent  new  idea  and 
the  economy  to  l)e  maintained  by  the  retention  of  parts  which 
are  absolutely  interchangeable. 

"In  the  world  of  mechanism  there  can  be  no  finality,  and 
we  ought  not  to  look  forward  to  finalit}-  if  we  are  to  keep 
pace  with  other  nations.  The  brightest  ideas  of  many  minds 
may  easily  be  killed  by  over-standardization,  and  one  has 
but  to  look  at  the  motor  car  industry  to  see  how  the  inventive 
brains  of  many  of  our  countrymen  have  been  stimulated  by 
the  varied  requirements  of  motor  travel  to  produce  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  mechanism  in  a  number  of  forms,  many 
of  special  engineering  merit.  One  trembles  to  think  how 
the  too  enthusiastic  theoretical  standardizer  could  in  this 
case  have  put  a  stop  to  practical  progress,  and  sterilized  the 
best  efforts  in  this  great  modern  industry,  while  the  well 
thought  out  standardization  of  many  details  and  minor  parts 
has  helped  the  manufacturer  to  purchase  parts  in  a  com- 
petitive market."  -r.-  :■-  . 


It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  read  the  opinion  of  so  great 
a  man  as  our  neighbor  across  the  sea  on  this  tremendouslv 
important  problem.  It  coincides  with  the  thoughts  of  our 
ablest  men  in  this  country.  We  have  only  to  think  where  we 
would  be  today  had  standardization  as  it  was  promulgated 
the  first  of  last  year  been  enforced  10  years  ago  to  realize 
wliere  we  will  be  10  years  from  now  if  the  present  plan  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  persists. 


All  Sorts  of 

Plans  for  the 

Railroads 


Twice  before,  in  recent  history,  rail- 
road men,  bankers,  politicians  and 
shippers  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
air  their  theories  of  railroad  regulation. 
Once,  in  1914,  before  the  Hadley  commission,  and  once,  in 
1916-17,  before  the  Newlands  committee,  but  never  before 
has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  as  at  present  for  general 
publicity  for  different  theories  of  railroad  regulation.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  month  of  January  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  was  in  session,  hearing 
whomsoever  could  speak  with  some  show  of  authority  on  this 
question.  Probabl}-  the  most  important  testimony  was  that 
given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  counsel 
and  representatives  of  the  railway  executives,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securi- 
ties. Naturally,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
for  an  extension  and  a  continuation  of  its  authority  with 
the  right  to  fix  minimum  as  well  as  maximum  rates  and  to 
pass  upon  new  issues  of  railroad  securities. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  railway  executives'  plan 
was  the  creation  of  a  new  cabinet  office  with  a  secretary  of 
transportation  to  fill  this  office.  His  duties  would  be  that 
of  assuming  the  responsibility  for  adequacy  of  rates.  In  ad- 
dition, railroad  companies  would  be  permitted  to  incorporate 
under  federal  laws  instead  of  state  laws,  and  federal  regula- 
tion would  be  substituted  for  state  regulation. 

The  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  which 
is  an  association  formed  by  S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of 
the  Continental  Trust  Company  of  Baltimore,  with  a  mem- 
bership consisting  of  insurance  company  officers,  savings 
bank  officers,  etc.,  is  opposed  to  the  secretary  of  transporta- 
tion idea  and  to  federal  incorporation,  but  wants  a  law 
passed  which  will  guarantee  to  the  railroads  rates  sufficient 
to  yield  a  minimum  fixed  return  on  their  securities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  of  these  plans,  the  maintenance 
of  healthy  competition  is  essential.  In  other  words,  the  dream 
of  economies  under  a  unified  railroad  administration  is  ap- 
parently recognized  as  a  dream  by  nearly  all  the  classes  of 
men  who  are  giving  their  views  to  the'  Senate  committee. 
Even  Clifford  Thome,  representing  various  shippers,  is  op- 
posed to  government  ownership  and  government  operation. 
Only  Mr.  McAdoo  and  his  successor  in  office.  Walker  D. 
Hines,  continue  to  urge  retention  of  the  roads  bv  the  govern- 
ment for  five  years.  The  retirement  of  William  G.  McAdoo 
as  director  general,  and  the  assumption  of  that  office  by  the 
former  assistant  director  general.  Walker  D.  Hines,  was  ef- 
fected without  any  immediately  apparent  change  in  policy  of 
the  Railroad  Administration.  Mr.  Hines  takes  up  the  task 
of  urging  a  five-year  retention  of  the  roads  in  the  same  vig- 
orous spirit  that  Mr.  McAdoo  gave  to  it. 


*See  Ra-hvay   Merhan'col  Engineer,  May,  1918,  page  246. 


NEW    BOOKS 

PrpcccAin'-.s  of  the  Tra-cl.ne  Engineers'  Association.  Edited  by  W  O 
Thompson,  secretary.  478  pages  6  in.  by  8'/S  in.,  illustrated,  b^und 
in  leather.  Published  hy  the  association,  W.  O.  Thompson,  secretary, 
care  of  general   offices.   New  York  Central,  Cleveland.  Ohio.     Price  $1. 

This  is  the  official  report  of  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association,  held  in  Chicago 
September  last,  which  was  one  of  the  most  successful  con- 
ventions ever  held  by  this  association.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed covered  particularly  the  duties  of  traveling  engineers 
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and  the  opportunities  they  had  for  helping  the  nation  win 
the  war.  Fuel  economy  was  practically  the  keynote  of  the 
entire  convention,  and  much  valuable  information  was  pre- 
sented on  this  subject.  Several  interesting  subjects  of  more 
technical  interest  were  discussed,  among  them  being  proper 
maintenance  of  locomotives,  superheater  performance,  im- 
provement in  the  air  brake  service  and  maintenance,  loco- 
motive cab  and  cab  fittings  on  modern  locomotives,  and  en- 
gine failures.  This  volume  contains  an  address  by  Frank 
McManamy,  assistant  director  of  operation.  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  outlining  the  importance  of  the 
duties  of  the  traveling  engineer,  and  a  paper  on  "The  Rail- 
ways in  the  War,"  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Rail- 
-way  Age.  Eugene  McAuliffe,  manager  of  the  Fuel  Conserva- 
tion Section,  presented  a  paper  on  railway  fuel  conservation. 
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The  Sfarrett  Book  for  Machinists'  Apprentices.  By  Howard  P.  Fairfield, 
assistant  professor  machine  construction.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  Carl  S.  Dow,  S.B.,  editor-in-chief  Practical  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Practical  Shop  Work.  Fourth  edition,  176  pages, 
illustrated,  4'/^  in.  by  7  in.,  hound  in  leather.  Published  by  the  L.  S. 
Starrett  Company.   Athcl,   Mass.      Price   50  cents. 

While  this  book  is  essentially  for  the  apprentice  rather  than 
the  expert  machinist,  many  machinists  will  find  it  of  much  in- 
terest and  value,  as  it  is  intended  to  answer  questions  as  to 
how  to  do  the  everyday  work  of  the  average  machine  shop. 
The  aim  in  preparing  the  book  was  to  select  the  ele- 
mentary features  most  essential  to  the  advancement  of  ma- 
chinists' apprentices  and  students  in  technical  and  manual 
training  schools.  It  is  intended  to  give  a  portion  of  the  in- 
struction ordinarily  given  by  the  teacher  or  by  more  experi- 
enced machinists  and  will  also  ser\'e  as  a  reference  book  for 
<iata  not  to  be  memorized.  The  different  classes  of  work 
are  taken  up  separately;  the  most  common  errors  are  pointed 
out  and  the  correct  practice  indicated.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  proper  use  and  care  of  tools,  the  reading  of  micrometers 
and  verniers,  bench  work,  lathes  and  lathe  tools,  grinding, 
belts,  gears,  etc.  Distribution  is  being  made  exclusively 
through  the  hardware  dealers  handling  Starrett  tools. 


v4n  Investigation  of  Tavist  Drills.  By  Bruce  W.  Benedict  and  W.  Penn 
I-ukens.  139  pages,  illustrated.  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  paper. 
Published  by  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

This  bulletin  contains  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments 
to  disclose  certain  facts  regarding  the  performance  of  metal 
drills.  One-inch  drills  of  several  standard  makes,  and  cast 
iron  test  blocks  made  in  the  shop  laboratories,  were  used. 
The  power  required  for  different  speeds  and  rates  of  feed 
was  noted  in  all  tests  and  the  thrust  and  torque  of  the  drill 
were  recorded  by  special  dynamometers.  The  economical 
helix  angle,  point  angle,  clearance  angle,  speed  and  feed  were 
determined,  and  the  effect  of  pilot  holes  was  shown. 

Some  of  the  more  important  points  brought  out  by  the  in- 
vestigation are  the  following:  The  lowest  power  consump- 
tion was  attained  with  helix  angles  from  35  to  40  deg.,  while 
in  cast  iron  an  angle  of  .SO  to  35  deg.  gave  the  best  average 
endurance.  For  drilling  holes  at  depths  of  more  than  3  in. 
a  drill  with  a  large  helix  angle  gives  the  l^est  results.  In 
general  a  point  angle  of  about  110  deg.  seems  more  satis- 
factory than  the  usual  angle  of  118  deg.  A  peripheral 
clearance  of  6  or  7  deg.  showed  the  maximum  endurance. 
An  edge  angle  of  130  deg.  is  recommended  for  all  but  the 
heaviest  feeds.  This  angle  may  be  decreased  for  light  feeds 
and  increased  for  heavy  feeds.  Drills  with  concave  cutting 
edges  and  large  chip  spaces  showed  the  lowest  power  con- 
sumption and  the  greatest  endurance.  The  endurance  of  a 
drill  may  be  increased  from  three  to  ten  times  by  simply 
rounding  the  sharp  corners  at  the  edge.  This  has  the  effect 
•of  preventing  the  corners  from  burning. 

Bulletin  No.  103  may  be  had  gratis  from  the  Engineering 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


THE  SUBTLETY  OF  STANDARDS 

LouisviLLB.    Ky. 

To  THE  Editor: 

There  is  scarcely  a  word  more  heavily  laden  with  deceit 
than  that  of  STAND.\RD.  Its  meaning  is  sadly  misinter- 
preted even  by  men  of  intelligence.  It  conveys  to  the  lay 
mind  that  something  long  in  dispute  and  unsettled  has  been 
agreed  upon.  We  think  of  it  as  something  carefully  worked 
over,  hammered  and  boiled  down  until  nothing  remains  but 
the  essence.  It  suggests  a  system  or  device  or  a  method  which 
may  be  followed  by  the  unknowing  and  assumes  that  that 
which  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  turmoil  is 
forever  out  of  the  way,  pigeon-holed,  ticketed  and  labeled 
and  finished.  Tamper  with  what  you  may,  criticise 
as  you  feel  disposed,  but  keep  away  from  that  which  is  im- 
mobile, permanent,  fixed— OUR  STANDARD.  Whose 
Standard  ? 

While  investigating  one  of  our  big  new  U.  S.  Standard 
Mikado  engines,  I  found  the  throttle  lever  altogether  too 
short  for  easy  handling  for  the  average  engineer.  Cab  fit- 
tings and  their  proper  location  are  among  our  most  trouble- 
some things  for  the  reason  that  no  two  men  will  agree  as 
to  the  exact  location  of  anything.  It  has  been  our  plan  to 
take  several  opinions  under  advisement  and,  by  pooling  the 
ideas,  select  the  best  average  and  go  ahead.  By  this  means 
we  think  we  have  attained  a  fair  degree  of  success  and  our 
cab  arrangement  is  said  to  be  good,  in  fact  so  much  so  that 
we  are  occasionally  beguiled  into  speaking  of  it  as  "our" 
Standard. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  every  new  engine  suggests  modifications 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  in  riding  with  our  men  from 
point  to  point  we  get  information  regarding  cab  fittings  and 
fixtures  which  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  way.  Our  cab 
arrangement  is  excellent,  for  our  engines  and  our  men  are 
pleased  with  it,  but  under  no  circumstances  would  we  say 
it  is  adaptable  to  every  railroad.  Our  house  appears  to  be 
in  order  and  we  like  our  furniture,  then  why  should  we  dis- 
card that  which  suits  a  majority  of  our  operators  to  adopt 
a  doubtful  design  of  another's  invention?  Standard  Prac- 
tice data  are  useful,  very  useful,  but  they  must  not  be  sub- 
stituted absolutely  for  an  experience  which  has  proven  its 
practice. 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
order  of  things  we  may  like  the  Standard  better,"  I  hear  some 
one  say.  Not  so.  It  is  impossible  to  get  used  to  a  short 
throttle  lever  and  equally  impossible  to  do  one's  best  with  an 
inconvenient  arrangement  of  cab  fittings.  Whose  business 
is  it  to  correct  these  things  and  see  that  they  do  not  appear 
on  the  next  lot  of  engines?  Which  of  the  manufacturers 
will  take  the  pains  incident  to  obtaining  the  information 
it  has  taken  us  years  to  accumulate?  Whose  standard  is  it 
that  we  are  tr\'ing  to  swallow  without  making  faces?  The 
deceitfulness  of  riches  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  de- 
ception lurking  in  the  word  "Standard." 

It  has  gotten  some  of  us  into  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  extra 
trouble  which  we  will  doubtless  pass  on  to  our  successors, 
an  unwelcome  heritage.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  outlive  it. 
Those  "three  reasons  *  for  standardizing  locomotives"  is  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  to  the  subtlety  of  the  word 
which  seems  to  have  tricked  a  lot  of  old  heads  into  thinking 
that  the  impossible  might  be  pulled  once  anyhow  on  the  un- 
suspecting. 

Millard  F.  Cox. 

•Sec  Raihvay  Mechanical  Engineer  of  January,  1919,  page  2. 
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Pennsylvania  Lines  2-10-2  Locomotive 

New  Features  Include  Four  Point  Suspension  Sys- 
tem, Two  Radial  Axles  and  Road  or  Switching  Pilot 


THE' Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  have  re- 
cently received  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany several  locomotives  of  the  2-10-2  type  vi^hich  are 
notable  for  two  reasons.  The  total  weight  is  greater  than  for 
any  engines  of  this  type  previously  built,  and  yet  they  are 
able  to  operate  on  23  deg.  curves.  Although  these  locomotives 


traffic  conditions  demanded  heavier  motive  power  it  was 
felt  that  the  increase  in  tractive  effort  which  would  be 
secured  with  the  Mikado  type  would  be  so  slight  that  it 
was  best  to  go  to  the  use  of  five  driving  axles.  This 
2-10-2  tvpe,  which  is  known  in  the  company's  classification 
as   the   N-ls,    was   therefore   designed.      Orders   have   been 


^^W- 


Sections  of   Pennsylvania    Lines   West  2-10-2  Type    Locomotive 


are  extremely  heavy  they  are  in  service  on  a  division  with 
low  grades.  All  that  have  been  received  thus  far  are  on  the 
lines  running  from  Conway  Yard,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to 
Ashtabula,  O.,  and  Erie,  Pa.  The  majority  of  the  traffic 
being  handled  is  ore  moving  from  Ashtabula  to  Conway  and 
coal  from  Conway  to  Ashtabula.  The  ruling  grade  on  this 
line  is  0.3  per  cent,  and  the  engines  are  handling  approxi- 


placed  with  the  American  Locomotive  Company  for  35  of 
these  locomotives,  and  25  are  to  be  built  at  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 

Locomotives  .with  five  coupled  pairs  of  driving  wheels  and 
a  lateral  motion  driving  box  on  the  front  axle  cannot  traverse 
curves  sharper  than  16  deg.  In  order  to  enable  these  engines 
to  pass  23  deg.  curv^  both  the  front  and  rear  drivers  are 


2-10-2  Type  Locomotive  for  the  Pennsylvania   Lines  West 


mately  85  loaded  ore  cars.  The  locomotives  have  a  rating 
of  7,100  adjusted  tons  which  amounts  to  about  6,000  nctual 
tons. 

The  Consolidation  type  has  long  been  the  standard  for 
freight  service  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  recent  designs  developed  practically  the  limit  of  the 
tractive  effort  obtainable  with  four  driving  axles.      As  the 


fitted  with  the  Woodward  floating  axle.  The  tires  on  these 
wheels  are  set  53}^  in.  apart,  and  the  main  driving  wheels 
have  blind  tires.  In  order  to  permit  of  coupling  on  sharp 
curves  a  pilot  drawbar  with  a  long  shank  is  used  and  the 
pilot  beam  casting  is  cored  out  where  the  coupler  enters,  so 
that  it  can  swing  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  center 
line. 
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While  designed  primarily  as  a  road  engine  this  type  is  well 
adapted  for  use  in  hump  yard  service.  A  unique  design  of 
cast  steel  road  and  switching  pilot  worked  out  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  \\'est  has  been  applied  which 
makes  it  possible  to  use  the  engine  in  either  service  without 
the  delay  incident  to  removing  the  pilot  and  applying  foot- 
Doards  or  vice  versa.  Details  of  the  pilot  are  shown  in  one  ot 
the  illustrations. 

The  equalizing  system  is  a  very  unusual  departure  from 
standard  American  practice.  Instead  of  the  three  point  sus- 
pension introduced  by  Eastwick  &  Harrison  in  1838,  which 
has  been  universally  used  in  this  countr>'  for  many  years,  a 
four-point  suspension  has  been  adopted.  The  leading  truck 
is  equalized  with  the  front  pair  of  driving  wheels,  the  three 
center  pairs  of  driving  wheels  on  each  side  are  equalized 
together  and  the  rear  pair  of  drivers  are  ecjualized  with  the 
trailing  truck. 

The  valve  motion  which  is  of  the  Walschaert  type,  has  an 
extremely  long  travel.  While  a  full  gear  travel  of  seven 
inches  has  usually  been  considered  the  maximum  that  could 
be  attained  with  this  type  of  valve  motion  the  design  used  on 
these  engines  gives  a  travel  of  8^  in.  The  long  travel  is 
secured  without  excessive  angularity  by  the  use  of  a  long  ra- 
dius rod  and  a  long  link  combined  with  an  eccentric  crank 
of  large  throw.  A  similar  arrangement  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time  on  a  Consolidation  locomotive,  and  the  results  ob- 
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Back    End    Main    Rod;    Pennsylvania    Lines   West  2-10-2   Locomotive 

tained  have  demonstrated  that  the  theoretical  advantage  of 
the  long  travel  is  borne  out  in  actual  practice.  The  steam  lap 
of  the  valve  is  I'/n  in.  and  the  lead  '4  in.  The  14-in.  piston 
valve  has  a  long  spool  and  the  passages  to  the  cylinder  are 
made  as  short  and  direct  as  possible.  The  cylinders,  which 
arv'  SO  in.  in  diameter  u  th  a  .■12-in.  stroke,  have  a  /.-sha|)e(l 
piston  with  a  cast  steel  center  ana  a  cast  iron  bull  ring.  The 
cylinder  lubrication  is  effected  by  a  two-feed  force  feed  lubri- 
cator which  is  attached  to  the  left  steam  chest.  A  two- 
feed  hydrostatic  lubricator  located  in  the  cab  is  provided 
to  supply  oil  to  the  air  pumps  and  the  cylinders  of  the 
stoker  engine. 

The  boiler  has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  securing  ade- 
quate firel)ox  volume,  and  a  large  fire  area  through  the  tubes. 
The  firebox  is  fitted  with  a  brick  arch  and  has  a  combustion 
chamber  approximately  5   ft.  long.     There  are  54  flues  of 
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51^  in.  diameter,  and  196  tubes  2>4  in.  in  diameter.  While 
the  total  heating  surface  is  decreased  by  the  use  of  the  larger 
tubes,  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  as  tubes  are 
lengthened  beyond  a  certain  point  the  evaporation  does  not 
increase  proportionately.  The  most  desirable  ratio  of  length 
to  internal  diameter  is  approximately  100,  and  by  using  lyi 
in.  tubes  this  ratio  is  secured.  Although  the  locomotives  are 
now  operating  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  205  lb.,  the  boiler 
is  designed  to  carry  250  lb.  The  weight  on  the  driving 
wheels  is  sufficient  to  permit  of  securing  additional  tractive 
effort,  still  maintaining  a  satisfactory  factor  of  adhesion.  The 
Crawford  underfeed  stoker  is  applied  to  these  locomotives. 
The  driving  cylinder  is  placed  in  inclined  position  on  the 
left  side  of  the  engine. 

The  location  of  the  main  reservoirs  presented  a  difficult 
prol)lem.  It  was  finally  decided  to  place  a  .■16-in.  diameter 
reservoir  ahead  of  the  cylinder  saddle.  The  braces  leading 
from  the  smoke  box  to  the  frame  are  steel  castings,  which  also 
serve  to  support  the  reserv^oir.     A  three-rung  ladder  leads 


Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order i?*ft  °2  ia' 

Wheel   base,   driving "•"     ^    ,    j   • 

Wheel  base,  total    ........  •• \{\    7U     n 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender o/  ii.  /  /»  m. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers  ■¥  tractive  effort *-^* 

Total  weight   H-   tractive  effort V  ' ' » -ai  '/;■» 

Tractive  effort    X    diam.   drivers   -^   equivalent   heating  surface' /Ol  67 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    ->.  grate  area •  •  •  • ov  * 

Firebox  heating  surface  ^   equivalent  heating  surface,     per  cent 5.1 

Weight  on  drivers   -^   equivalent  heating  surface    4V.1 

Total   weight   ^    equivalent   heating  surface    •  •  ■  •  •  •_*'"'' 

Xolume   both   cylinders ,••,•.••. 273  i 

Equivalent  heating  surface*   -e-  vol.  cylinders -:^J-» 

(irate  area  -h-  vol.  cylinders ■»    ' 

Cylinders 

,. .    ,  Simple 

Diaieie;VndstVoiceV.-.\;"  •."•.:■•.■•.;;•. v.- 30  in.  by  32  m. 

Vahes 

,,.    .  Piston 

,V"d      14  in. 

Diameter    . . . g,/    j^. 

( .reatcst    travel     m   in. 

Outside   lap    m i/    j^* 

Inside  clearance    ,/    j^* 

Lead  in  full  gear ••  •••''.•. ■* 


Section  A.  A. 
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Cast  Steel  Pilot  for  Both  Road  and  Yard  Service 


from  the  pilot  beam  to  the  running  board.  The  air  piping  is 
arranged  under  tlie  running  board  bracket,  which  is  designed 
especially  to  receive  it.  Two  sets  cf  l.^-in.  bv  12-in.  brake 
cylinders  are  set  between  the  first  and  second  drivers,  both 
working  on  the  same  levers  and  operating  the  shoes  on  all  five 
pairs  of  driving  wheels.  An  8j/^-'n.  cross  compound  com- 
pressor is  used.  Among  the  specialties  applied  are  Pyle  Na- 
tional headlight.  Commonwealth  locomotive  cradle,  and  Delta 
trailin<i  truck,  Ragonnet  power  reverse  gear,  and  B;tco 
flexible  joints. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  ratios  of  the  locomotives  are 
as  follows: 

(ieneral   Data 

f'-ape    4    ft.    8Vj   in. 

Service    Freight 

Fuel    Bit.   coil 

Tractive   effort    80,942  lb. 

Weight   in    working   order 435,400  lb. 

Weicht    on   drivers 351.300  lb. 

Weight    o'l    Ie:!<ling    truck 23,100  lb. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 61.000  \h. 


Wheels 

Driving,   diameter  over  tires 62  in. 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires 31/S  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length \~Vi  in.  by   15  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,   diameter  and  length II   in.  by   15  in. 

Enpine  truck   wheels,    diameter 33  in. 

Engine  truck,  journals    6)i4   in.  bj-   12  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,   diameter 36  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals   7%   in.  by   13^  in. 

Boiler 

Style   Conical  Belpaire  firebox 

Working  pressure   t205  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside   diameter    of    first   ring 90',i    in. 

Firebox,   length   and  width go  in.   by    144  in. 

Firebox  plates,   thickness — • 

Back  and  sides  H  in.,  crown  ^  in.,  throat  »/i  »«-.  tube  A  «"• 

Firebox,  water  sp.ice    6  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 196,  2'/j   in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter _. 54.   SYi  in. 

Tubes  and  flues,   length ." 20  ft.    10^   in. 

Heating  surface,  tubes  and  flue^ 4,302  sq.   ft. 

Heating   surfarc,   firebox,   including  arch   tubes 423  sq.   ft. 

Heating   surface,   total 4,725  sq.   ft. 

Superheater    heating    surface 1,618  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent    heating    surface* 7,152   sq.   ft. 

Grate   area    80  sq.  ft. 

Center  of  boiler  above   rail 10  ft.    1  '4   in. 
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Tender 

Tank    Rectangular  water  bottom 

Frame    Cast    steel 

Weight    207,000  lb. 

Wheels,    diameter    '. 33   in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 6  in.  by   11   in. 


Water  capacity   10,000  gal. 

Coal  capacity   20  tons 


•Equivalent   heating   surface    —    total    evaporative    heating   surface    +    l.S 
times    the    superheating    surface. 

tDesigned  to  carry  250  lb.   per  sq.  in.  pressure. 


Recent  Papers  on  Fuel  Conservation 

Abstracts   of    Railway    Club    Papers    Prepared   by 
Fuel  Experts  Describing  Methods  for  Saving  Coal 


PAPERS  on  fuel  conservation  were  presented  recently  at 
the  New  England  Railroad  (lub  and  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  Railroad  Club  by  Robert  Collett 
and  B.  J.  Feeney,  respectively,  both  of  the  Fuel  Con- 
servation Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  A  letter 
was  also  circulated  by  Joseph  Harrington  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, on  the  removal  of  soot  by  burning  salt.  All 
three  of  these  are  abstracted  below: 

IMPORTANT  POINTS  IN  FUEL  CONSERVATION 

BY  ROBERT  COLLETT 
Assistant  Manager  Fuel  Conservation  Section.  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 

A  recent  request  from  General  Pershing  called  for  six 
million  tons  of  fuel  to  be  shipped  abroad.  Our  present  ship- 
building program  was  estimated  to  require  fourteen  million 
tons  of  coal,  merely  to  make  and  transport  the  steel.  And 
for  the  eight  million  tons  of  vessels,  it  will  require  five  tons 
of  coal  for  each  ton  of  shipping  which  leaves  the  ways.  Each 
15,000-ton  ship  that  leaves  our  harbors  for  Europe  consumes 
about  3,000  tons  of  coal  or  12,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil.  Be- 
fore the  war,  ships  coaled  abroad  and  made  the  round  trip. 
Now  the  reverse  is  true.  We  can  readily  see,  therefore,  that 
the  need  for  conservation,  aside  from  cost  is  such  as  to 
challenge  our  best  efforts.  By  reason  of  the  large  corps  of 
fuel  inspectors  under  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  aided 
by  the  railroad  fuel  inspectors,  who  have  also  been  given 
federal  authority,  the  general  quality  of  the  fuel  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  very  much  improved.  The  miners 
have  responded  wonderfully.  Better  car  movement  has  also 
helped. 

ORGANIZATION. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  one  general  man  without 
other  duties  than  fuel  conservation,  be  charged  with  general 
supervision,  reporting  to  the  chief  operating  or  chief  mechani- 
cal officer;  if  to  the  latter,  it  should  be  understood  by  all  de- 
partments that  matters  so  requiring  will  be  referred  to  the 
chief  operating  officer  whose  support,  it  is  needless  to  add,  will 
l)e  given  all  practicable  suggestions.  The  particular  reason  for 
this  is,  that  many  features  vitally  affecting  fuel  performance 
can  only  be  handled  as  a  system  matter.  The  monthly  fuel 
cost  should  be  furnished  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after 
the  close  of  each  month  to  all  divisional  as  well  as  general 
officers,  and  be  made  a  subject  of  discussion  at  staff  meetings. 
The  plan  of  having  fuel  conservation  committees,  as  a  num- 
ber of  roads  now  have,  is  a  good  one. 

Where  practicable,  each  road  foreman  of  engines  or  super- 
visor should  have  a  certain  number  of  crews  and  engines 
and  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fuel  costs  in  such  serv- 
ice. We  will  assume  one  road  foreman  of  engines  with  an 
assistant,  and  one  traveling  fireman — which  is  more  super- 
vision than  is  usually  provided — has  SO  engines  in  service  at 
all  times  under  his  direction.  At  present  costs  these  50 
engines  are  worth,  if  at  all  modern,  we  will  say  $40,000 
each,  or  a  total  of  $2,000,000.  We  will  estimate  they  will 
bum  300  tons  of  coal  each  month  at  $6  per   ton,    a    fair 


average  for  New  England;  this  gives  a  fuel  cost  of  $1,800 
per  engine  per  month,  a  total  of  $90,000  per  month,  or 
$1,080,000  per  year.  This  supervision  then  is  virtually 
responsible  for  the  proper  operation  for  every  minute  it  is 
in  actual  service,  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  machinery  and  the 
proper  use,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  crew  is  concerned,  of 
$1,080,000  worth  of  fuel  annually.  It  is  very  natural,  there- 
fore, they  should  be  anxious  to  make  a  good  return  for  their 
stewardship. 

PERSON.4L   EXPERIENCES  ON  A  LARGE  ROAD. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  was  assigned  to  the  work  of 
fuel  economy  on  quite  a  large  railroad,  reporting  directly  to 
the  general  manager.  In  this  experience  I  early  learned 
that  the  one  thing  that  goes  further  than  anything  else  in 
obtaining  results,  is  the  unqualified  support  of  the  officers — 
from  the  chief  operating  officer  down — which  should  be 
manifested  by  a  personal  interest  in,  and  familiarity  with, 
what  is  going  on  in  the  work.  The  important  factors  which 
it  was  my  duty  to  study  and  control,  as  outlined  by  the 
general  manager,  were  as  follows : 

Waste  of  fuel  by  reason  of  engines  being  delayed  on  the  road. 
Waste    of    fuel    by    engines    being    kept    under    steam    unnecessarily    at 
terminals. 

Improper  handling  of  the  engine. 

Excessive  use  of  fuel  by  firemen. 

Engines  not  in  good  condition. 

Fuel  not  up  to  contract  specifications. 

Shortage  of  coal  reaching  pockets. 

Fuel   used  for  other  purposes  and  improperly  charged  to   engine  use. 

Any  other  matters  that  may  require  attention. 

Locomotive  Performance  Sheet. — By  the  performance 
sheets  we  were  enabled  to  make  a  very  close  study  of  fuel 
distribution,  that  is,  the  charges  to  individual  engines  and 
other  miscellaneous  purposes.  A  daily  record  was  kept  by 
charging  the  coal  consumed  on  each  trip,  including  that  used 
at  terminals,  against  the  gross  ton-miles  in  freight  service 
and  passenger  car  miles  in  passenger  service  for  the  trip. 
We  found  that  no  matter  how  closely  we  watched  the  distri- 
bution feature  and  although  the  law  of  averages  worked  out 
very  satisfactorily  for  a  given  class  of  service,  we  could  not 
depend  on  the  performance  sheet  alone  to  locate  excessive 
consumption.  There  are  so  many  factors  that  can  influence 
the  performance  even  on  similar  runs,  that  a  very  close  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  all  of  the  locomotives 
and  also  close  contact  with  the  crews,  shop  forces  and  des- 
patcher's  office  is  necessary. 

Waste  of  Fuel  by  Engineers  Kept  Under  Steam  Unneces- 
sarily at  Terminals. — It  had  been  the  practice  with  us  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  mechanical  department  to 
keep  engines  ready  for  service  at  all  times.  This  method 
was  reversed  and  the  transportation  department  gave  three 
hours'  notice  for  the  required  engines.  All  of  the  time  above 
three  hours  the  engines  were  held  under  steam,  was  charged 
at  a  rate  determined  by  tests  for  the  various  class  of  service 
and  considered  as  excessive  fuel  used  at  the  terminal.  This 
is  a  matter  for  local  handling,  but  requires  very  close  watch- 
ing. Firemen  instructors  should  spend  a  certain  portion  of 
their  time  educating  fire-tenders  and  there  should  be  terminal 
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fuel  committees,  consisting  of  the  master  mechanic,  yard- 
master,  and  others.  Proper  division  officials  should  be 
looked  on  as  responsible  for  economical  use  of  fuel  at  termi- 
nals, including  stationary  plants. 

Improper  Handling  of  Engmes. — Engineers  are  quite 
naturally  anxious  to  make  a  good  performance.  The  state- 
ment has  sometimes  been  made  that  "You  can't  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks."  That  is  not  my  experience.  Any  man  who 
can  successfully  hold  down  a  job  of  running  an  engine 
over  a  period  of  years,  I  maintain  not  only  can,  but  has  the 
disposition  to  learn  the  most  economical  methods  of  opera- 
tion. We  will  presume  a  man  is  not  quite  so  skillful  with 
the  reverse  lever  and  throttle  or  injector  as  some  other  men. 
Let  the  road  foreman  or  supervisor  go  with  him  and  say, 
"We  want  to  see,  or  the  boss  wants  to  know,  what  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  on  this  run  in  the  way  of  fuel.  I  may 
make  a  few  suggestions,  but  I  will  take  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  time,  etc."  He  may  even  handle  the  engine  or 
fire  for  a  part  of  the  way.  Let  a  note  of  commendation  come 
back  from  the  general  manager  or  superintendent  on  the  good 
performance  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  any  man  to  make  a  close  study,  as  to  how  he 
can  improve  his  methods.  Another  thing,  the  enginemen  see 
things  neglected  which  to  them  seem  of  great  importance,  and 
which  causes  them  to  believe  that  fuel  economy  is  not  really 
so  much  the  desire  of  the  management,  or  they  would  have 
been,  corrected.  It  is  desirable  that  the  crews  be  advised  as 
to  what  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  defective  conditions  which 
come  under  their  observation  and  to  which  they  call  atten- 
tion. 

Excessive  Use  of  Fuel  by  Firemen. — Not  unlike  many 
other  roads,  our  plan  was  to  give  new  firemen  a  letter  to  be 
signed  by  three  different  engineers,  when  in  their  opinion  he 
was  qualified.  We  found  they  did  not  always  ride  with 
crews  who  were  the  best  instructors.  W^e  then  arranged  to 
select  the  crews  they  should  ride  with  and  whom  we  knew 
would  train  them  properly.  We  also  established  the  first, 
second  and  third  year  progressive  examinations  and  made  a 
rule  that  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines would  approve  the  application  of  new  firemen  before 
they  entered  the  service  for  pay.  In  the  past  eighteen  months 
scarcely  any  rule  would  apply  in  the  employment  of  new  men, 
but  speaking  in  general  it  is  possible  to  attract  good  men 
for  the  position  of  locomotive  firemen. 

I  believe  it  worth  while  to  maintain  a  competent  force  of 
traveling  firemen  or  firemen  instructors.  There  are  always 
firemen  on  ever}-  division  of  the  railroad  who  are  very  skill- 
ful, and  the  other  firemen  should  be  taught  their  methods. 
Everj-thing  depends  on  the  new  firemen  getting  a  proper  start 
and  this  has  not  been  given  enough  consideration  on  the 
average  railroad.  The  treatment  accorded  by  the  engineer, 
especially  with  new  men,  is  important. 

Engines  Not  in  Good  Condition. — Aside  from  the  sup- 
port of  general  officers  and  thorough  co-ojjeration  between  all 
departments,  the  condition  of  the  locomotive  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  economical  use  of  fuel.  We  will  pass  the  matter 
of  design  and  well  known  appliances  with  the  statement  that 
appliances,  of  whatever  nature,  tend  to  make  the  engine  more 
complicated  and  require  that  they  be  properly  maintained 
and  operated.  Certain  device?  operating  under  100  per  cent 
condition  guarantee  a  certain  result,  but  it  is  sometimes 
found  that  practically  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  investment 
are  lost  by  reason  of  lack  of  attention  to  detail,  in  its  care. 

Definite  front-end  and  nozzle  arrangements  should  be  es- 
tabli^ed  and  maintained  at  standards  proven  to  be  the  most 
economical  for  the  grades  of  fuel  to  he  used.  Air  openings 
through  ash  pans  should  not  be  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
grate  area,  and  preferably  more  than  this.  Ticht  steam  pipes 
front  ends  tight  valves  and  cylinder  packinir;  grates  properlv 
mamtamed  and  first  class  steam  distribution  are  the  more 
important  items.     Engines  cannot  be  in  too  good  condition 


If  properly  encouraged  and  especially  if  they  know  just  what 
it  means  in  dollars  and  cents  in  fuel  costs,  engineers  will  as- 
sist by  their  reports  in  keeping  engines  in  good  condition. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  road  supervision  to  ride  engines 
for  the  first  trip  out  of  shop  or  during  the  breaking-in  period, 
giving  the  shop  superintendent  or  master  mechanic  a  de- 
tailed report.  These  reports  can  be  gone  over  at  the  staff 
meetings  of  the  shop  superintendent  or  the  master  mechanic 
with  their  foremen.  We  should  also  commend  them  for  their 
good  work.  There  should  be  the  closest  co-operation  be- 
tween the  road  supervision  and  the  terminals  and  shops.  It 
has  been  often  stated  that  if  all  of  the  unnecessary  work 
occasioned  by  improper  reports  could  be  avoided,  all  of  the 
necessary  work  could  be  done. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUEL  SAVING 

BY  B.  J.  FEENY 

Supervisor,  Fuel  Conservation  Section  United  States  Railroad  AdmintstratioD 

The  railroads  are  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
conservation  of  fuel,  as  they  fully  realize  the  im- 
portance of  so  doing  not  only  because  it  is  a  part  of 
the  government  conservation  program,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  great  increased  cost  of  fuel,  coupled  with  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  materials.  At  all  fuel  conferences  great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  good  locwnotive  mainte- 
nance, constant  education  of  enginemen  and  firemen,  hearty 
co-operation  and  a  more  complete  and  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  of  fuel  conservation  by  operating 
officers.  All  these  things  can  be  accomplished  if  an  effective 
organization  is  put  on  each  railroad.  There  should  be  a 
general  staff  officer  in  charge  of  fuel  conservation,  who 
should  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  conservation  of  fuel 
on  locomotives,  in  shops,  at  terminals,  at  water  stations  and 
for  all  miscellaneous  purposes.  He  should  also  give  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  fuel  received,  to  its  quality  and 
should  direct  its  transportation  to  and  its  handling  at  fuel 
stations. 

Constant  and  good  supervision  is  necessary  to  prwnote 
fuel  conservation,  so  that  all  users  of  fuel  may  be  taught  to 
use  it  economically  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  must 
constantly  train  our  enginemen  and  firemen  so  that  they 
will  get  the  highest  degree  of  econcMny  which  is  consistent 
with  good  practice.  They  should  know  that  every  available 
bit  of  energy  is  produced  by  the  fuel  that  is  burned.  What 
good  results  could  be  accomplished  if  the  engineers  and 
firemen  would  have  in  mind  the  saving  of  coal  from  a  point 
of  working  the  engine  to  the  best  advantage,  with  a  view  of 
getting  results  in  the  most  economical  manner.  The  en- 
ginemen should  have  the  assistance  of  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  have  an>'thing  to  do  with  the  purchase,  handling 
and  preparing  of  fuel  for  use.  Fuel  economy  starts  with  its 
purchase  and  ends  at  the  cinder  pit. 

The  coal  on  the  tender  should  be  used  while  it  is  in  the 
best  condition  and  should  not  be  carried  on  tenders  from 
shopping  to  shopping.  Any  practical  device  that  will  move 
coal  fonvard  to  the  fireman  should  be  put  on  the  locomotive 
tender.  Shoveling  coal  forAvard,  in  the  absence  of  a  coal 
pusher,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  supplying  of  coal  to 
locomotives  should  be  similar  to  the  method  of  supplying  oil 
Daily  experience  indicates  that  the  coal  ticket  as  prepared 
by  the  engineer  is  not  dependable;  the  coal  chute  foreman  is 
the  best  judge  of  the  amount  of  coal  delivered  to  each  engine. 

An  important  subject  that  should  be  followed  up  is  the 
firmg  up  of  locomotives  in  advance  of  leaving  time.  The 
practice  of  keeping  locomotives  under  steam  should  be  dis- 
contmued.  Where  a  locomotive  is  fired  up  a  long  time  in 
advance  of  leaving  time,  the  front  end  netting  becomes 
stopped  up  and  the  fire  becomes  dirtv,  which  often  results  in 
the  engine  not  steaming  and  failing  on  the  road.  To  provide 
a  safe  margin,  two  or  three  hours  before  leaving  time  is 
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early  enough  to  start  a  fire  in  a  locomotive  intended  for  any 
service.  Any  small  defect  that  heat  would  produce  would 
make  itself  apparent  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  workmen 
to  correct  it  or  furnish  another  engine  without  delay. 

There  are  advantages  other  tlian  saving  of  coal  in  per- 
mitting engines  to  cool  off.  Workmen  are  offered  more 
opportunity  to  work  around  cool  engines;  and  they  permit 
any  character  of  inspection  and  good  workmanship.  The 
liability  of  engines  moving  while  under  steam  is  eliminated 
and  there  is  no  expense  for  engine  watchmen  to  put  water  in 
locomotives  standing  partly  fired,  which  causes  damage  to 
flues  and  firebox;  it  also  avoids  unnecessary  moving  of 
engines.  'I'here  is  not  an  element  of  locomotive  maintenance 
that  does  not  in  some  degree  affect  fuel  consumption.  We 
should  organize  and  concentrate  roundhouse  forces  so  that 
all  work  is  done  on  washout  and  monthly  boiler  inspection 
days.  This  also  will  allow  for  quick  turning  of  power  on 
all  other  days. 

In  starting  fires  in  locomotives  considerable  green  coal 
falls  through  the  openings  in  the  grates.  After  an  engine 
is  taken  out  of  the  roundhouse  the  ash  pans  should  be 
dumped  and  the  coal  reclaimed.  In  many  instances  there  is 
enough  green  coal  left  in  the  ash  pan  to  haul  one  thousand 
tons  of  freight  one  mile.  Locomotives  tying  up  at  points 
where  no  roundhouse  facilities  are  availal)le  should  have 
their  fires  banked  when  the  engine  is  placed  at  rest  and  the 
fires  should  not  be  cleaned  until  two  hours  before  the  listed 
time.  This  allows  the  fire  cleaner  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  cold  ashes  instead  of  a  hot  fire.  The  ashes  remaining 
in  the  locomotive  all  night  prevent  air  from  passing  through 
the  grates  and  flues,  consuming  fuel  and  reducing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  boilers  with  bad  effects  on  the  fire-box  and 
flues. 

The  covering  of  stacks  on  locomotives  when  fires  are 
knocked  out  should  receive  more  attention,  as  locomotives 
with  stacks  covered  retain  steam  pressure  from  five  to  seven 
hours  longer  than  when  they  are  left  uncovered  and  air  is 
allowed  to  circulate  through  the  flues.  It  also  prevents  the 
flues  from  sweating,  which  often  causes  engine  delays. 

The  front  end  inspection  of  locomotives  through  the  smoke 
box  door  should  be  extended  to  making  inspection  through 
the  smoke  stack.  Many  locomotives  are  in  service  today 
with  petticoat  pipes  out  of  line  or  hangers  and  bolts  loose, 
tal)le  plates  loose,  and  with  holes  in  them,  blower  ]Mpe  out 
of  line,  air  pump  exhaust  pipe  out  of  line,  exhaust  tips 
gummed  or  loose  or  with  bridges  in  them.  Experience  has 
taught  that  just  opening  the  front  door  and  making  an  in- 
spection from  that  point  has  not  given  the  desired  results. 
Periodical  inspections  of  front  ends  for  air  leaks  should  also 
be  put  into  effect. 

A  great  many  of  the  older  locomotive?  are  running  today 
with  draft  sheets  set  so  close  to  the  tubes  that  gases  strike 
them  with  such  force  as  to  stop  the  flow  through  other  tubes, 
thus  causing  excessive  heat  at  the  fire  door.  All  draft  sheets 
should  be  set  far  enough  away  from  the  flue  sheet  so  that  the 
gas,  after  reaching  the  end  of  the  flues  may  travel  freely  to 
the  atmosphere. 

The  uniform  drafting  of  locomotives  should  receive  the 
necessan-  consideration,  in  order  that  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  proper  sizing  of  coal  and  the  proper  handling  of  it 
bv  engineers  and  firemen  may  l)e  secured.  Records  show  that 
firemen  who  do  well  on  certain  locomotives  are  absolute  fail- 
ures on  other  engines  of  the  same  class,  on  account  of  the 
variation  of  exhaust  tips  and  other  front  end  irregularities. 
Often  times  poor  performance  is  secured  where  competent 
firemen  are  doing  their  best.  Some  railroads  have  already 
adopted  uniform  nozzle  openings.  A  record  should  be  kept 
showing  the  size  of  the  nozzle  opening  in  every  engine  and 
e^'ery  change  in  the  size  of  the  nozzle  should  be  recorded.  A 
reduction  of  %  in.  in  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle  will  waste 
one  ton  of  coal  over  an  average  division. 


The  saving  of  coal  and  the  increased  efficiency  to  be  pro- 
duced by  testing  superheater  units  at  regular  intervals  of 
30  days  will  no  doubt  more  tlian  offset  the  expense  of  ex- 
amination. Superheater  units  leaking  can  waste  large  quan- 
tities of  fuel  though  the  locomotive  may  perform  apparently 
satisfactory  service.  All  flues  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Many  times  this  work  is  apparently  done,  but  a  closer  in- 
vestigation develops  that  the  tuljes  are  given  a  "lick  and  a 
promise"  cleaning  only.  When  flue  cleaning  is  done  in  this 
manner,  engines  will  not  steam  freely  and  will  be  wasteful 
of  coal.  Such  a  condition  will  not  exist  if  there  is  a  capable 
inspector  around. 

Much  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  keeping 
boilers  clean  and  free  from  scale.  Tests  indicate  that  1/16 
in.  of  scale  will  increase  the  fuel  cost  15  per  cent.  Good 
feed  water  is  not  always  obtainable,  but  for  the  sake  of 
economy  railroads  can  well  afford  to  spend  money  for  puri- 
fying plants,  or  any  practical  means  of  treating  water  in 
tender  tanks  or  locomotive  l)oilers.  With  any  of  these  treat- 
ments, regular  and  good  boiler  washing  is  of  vital  import- 
ance. The  inspection  of  boilers  after  being  washed  out  is 
ver>'  important.  Fuel  and  labor  saving  devices  must  always 
be  kept  in  best  of  condition;  failure  to  do  so  will  result  in 
vast  waste  of  fuel.  Representatives  of  the  manufacturers 
should  be  called  on  when  devices  are  not  giving  proper  re- 
sults. 

Steam  heat  pipes  on  locomotives  should  be  covered  from 
the  source  of  supply  in  the  cab  to  the  rear  of  the  tender. 
Many  locomotives  are  in  service  today  with  45  ft.  of  steam 
heat  pipe  uncovered  and  the  connection  between  the  engine 
and  tender  so  low  as  to  be  dragging  in  the  snow.  In  some 
cases  the  tender  leaks  and  the  drippings  fall  on  the  steam 
heat  pipes,  condensing  the  steam  in  addition  to  the  loss  by 
radiation.  Consider  how  much  condensation  this  45  ft.  of 
exposed  pipe  will  create  on  a  locomotive  on  a  cold,  stormy 
day,  fanned  by  the  winds.  The  loss  does  not  stop  here;  in 
severe  weather,  on  long  passenger  trains,  steam  traps  and 
pipes  become  frozen,  due  to  excessive  condensation  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  delay  pas.senger  trains  to  thaw  the 
pipes  and  again  get  steam  through  the  train.  These  delayed 
passenger  trains  delay  other  trains  on  the  road.  The  steam 
pipe  to  the  air  pump  should  be  placed  under  the  locomotive 
jacket  and  all  other  locomotive  steam  pipes  exposed  to  the 
weather  should  be  covered. 

?A'cr\'  pound  of  unconsumed  coal  that  finds  its  way  to  the 
ash  pit  is  a  direct  loss.  Supervisors  of  fuel  can  procure  good 
results  by  meeting  engines  on  arrival  at  the  cinder  pit  and 
making  clear  to  the  enginemen  and  firemen  the  amount  of 
fuel  lost  by  not  keeping  fires  in  proper  condition. 

Close  attention  must  be  given  to  the  fuel  used  at  stationary 
power  or  heating  plants,  at  terminals,  roundhouses,  pumping 
."Stations,  and  elsewhere.  A  large  share  of  fuel  is  used  at 
these  places  and  frcf|uently  wastefully  used.  A  large  loss  of 
fuel  is  sustained  due  to  exposed  steam  surfaces;  in  many 
places  steam  pipes  are  laid  in  or  on  the  ground  without  any 
protection  from  the  weather,  causing  wasteful  condensation. 
When  conduits  are  not  availalile  these  lines  should  be  located 
overhead  and  covered.  Cover  all  steam  pipes,  connections, 
boilers  and  manifolds,  and  stop  all  air  leaks  in  boiler  set- 
tings. There  should  be  a  more  general  use  of  CO.,  recording 
apparatus  and  draft  gages  in  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  fuel  conditions  in  power  plants.  Efforts  here  will 
yield  a  large  return. 

Compressed  air  is  the  most  expensive  power  to  produce 
that  is  used  for  railroad  shop  and  yard  service.  All  air  lines 
leading  from  compressors  should  be  so  arranged  that  each 
department  can  be  cut  out  when  working  hours  cease,  or 
when  it  is  no  longer  required.  Fuel  bulletin  boards  should 
be  established  at  all  district  terminals.  These  boards  should 
be  used  exclusively  for  fuel  bulletins,  circulars  and  graphic 
statements.      Railroads   that   publish    employees'   magazines 
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should  see  that  each  publication  gives  some  space  to  the  sub- 
ject of  fuel  conservation.  Coal  gates  and  coal  chutes  should 
be  stenciled,  "Save  Fuel,"  also  other  places  where  coal  is 
handled  or  used.  If  ever>-  railroad  man  will  but  realize  his 
personal  responsibility  to  do  his  utmost  under  existing  con- 
ditions, and  if  he  will  in  his  daily  work  steadily  apply  the 
good  practices  with  which  he  is  familiar,  avoiding  the  poor 
practices  and  encouraging  others  to  do  likewise,  enormous 
savings  in  fuel  will  result. 

REMOVE  SOOT  BY  BURNING  SALT 

Joseph  Harrington,  administrative  engineer.  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  at  Chicago,  describes  a  method  for 
removing  soot  from  the  furnace  walls  and  heating  surfaces 
which  was  called  to  his  attention  by  C.  J.  Causland,  electrical 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Chicago,  and  Jerome 
Kohout,  chief  chemist  of  the  Commercial  Testing  &  En- 
gineering Company,  Chicago.     He  says: 

"One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  conservation 
engineers  in  the  State  of  Illinois  encounter  in  the  burning  of 
local  coal  in  both  steam  boilers  and  house-heating  furnaces, 
is  the  removal  of  the  excessive  deposit  of  soot  and  tarry  sub- 
stances on  the  cold  heating  surfaces  of  the  boilers.  This  tar 
or  soot  has  an  insulating  value  far  in  excess  of  any  com- 
mercial insulator.  One  1/32  in.  of  soot  on  a  boiler  reduces 
the   transmission   of  heat   approximately    10   per  cent,   and 


20  per  cent  for  1/16  in.  In  view  of  the  well  known  fact  that 
heating  surfaces  quickly  become  covered  with  soot  as  thick 
as  the  foregoing,  the  great  importance  of  some  method  of 
removing  it  becomes  apparent. 

"This  process  is  in  brief,  the  application  of  common  salt 
to  the  fire  under  conditions  which  will  produce  dissociation 
of  the  sodium  and  chlorine  from  the  salt  and  the  subsequent 
combination  of  these  elements  with  the  carbon  of  the  soot  to 
form  a  substance  which  then  passes  off  as  a  gas  or  drops 
off  of  the  heating  surface.    The  practice  is  briefly  as  follows: 

"The  fire  is  put  into  good  condition  with  a  substantial  body 
of  hot  fuel.  Common  salt,  previously  dried,  is  then  thrown 
or  sprinkled  onto  the  incandescent  fuel  bed  in  a  quantity 
depending  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  furnace.  In  the  case 
of  a  household  furnace  a  pound  at  a  time  is  ample,  in  the  case 
of  a  large  power  plant  boiler,  four  or  five  scoopfuls  may 
be  required.  The  dampers  are  kept  open  so  as  to  maintain 
the  furnace  temperature  and  the  salt  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  fumes  have  entirely  disappeared. 

"Immediately  upon  charging  the  salt,  the  furnace  becomes 
filled  with  dense  white  fumes  which  may  require  as  much  as 
half  an  hour  to  entirely  disappear.  If  results  are  not  se- 
cured on  the  first  application,  it  should  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  necessar)'.  Once  the  heating  surface  is  thoroughly 
cleaned,  a  small  application  every  few  days  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  keep  it  so." 


U.  S.  R.  A.  Mechanical  Department 


Abstract  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  Report  to  the  President 
of  the  Work  and  Accomplishments  of  This  Section 


ON  February  9,  1918,  Frank  McManamy,  chief  in- 
spector of  locomotives  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Locomo- 
tive Repair  Section  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. On  July  1,  1918,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  di- 
rector of  operation,  in  churize  of  the  mechanical  department 
and  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  include  car  repairs,  super- 
vision of  mechanical  standards,  and  of  tests  of  new  devices. 
Later  he  was  given  jurisdiction  over  the  enforcement  of 
federal  laws  for  the  promotion  of  safety  for  employees. 

Methods  AJvpted  for  Improving  Equip^ment. — On  ac- 
count of  the  competition  of  high  wages  paid  by  the  ship- 
Imildinii  plants  and  war  industries  generally  there  was  a 
considerable  shortage  of  skilled  mechanical  workers  in  rail- 
road shops.  Immediate  relief  could  only  be  secured  by 
working  a  greater  numl)er  of  hours.  Railroad  shops  on 
many  of  the  important  lines  were  placed  on  a  basis  of  70 
hours  ])er  week,  and  the  remainder  on  60  hours  per  week, 
which  was  approximately  an  average  increase  of  20  per  cent 
in  shop  hours.  In  June  all  shops  were  placed  on  the  60- 
hour-per-week  basis,  which  continued  until  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  readjust- 
ing the  hours,  which  were  reduced  on  November  25  to  nine, 
and  December  9  to  eight  hours  per  day. 

Co-ordiudtion  of  Locomotive  Repairs. — A  check  of  the  re- 
pair shops  indicated  that  their  combined  capacity  was  ample 
to  take  care  of  all  of  the  locomotives  if  they  were  properly 
distributed.  Plans  were  immediately  perfected  to  send  loco- 
motives to  the  nearest  available  repair  shop,  regardless  of 
ownership,  and  to  distribute  the  work  so  that  each  shop 
could  be  worked  to  capacity.  Under  this  plan,  since  Jan- 
uary- 1,  we  have  transferred  2,065  locomotives  to  the  shops 
of  other  railroads  under  federal  control,  where  they  had 
been  given  heavy  classified  repairs;  otherwise,  these  loco- 
motives could  not  have  been  kept  in  service. 


Comparison  of  Motive-Power  Conditions. — Accurate  coca- 
parison  of  motive-power  conditions  with  one  year  ago  is 
difficult,  because  of  the  varying  methods  of  rendering  re- 
ports prevalent  on  the  different  lines.  The  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  locomotives  is  jjerhaps  best  indicated  by 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  tonnage  handled  during 
the  year  has  been  the  heaviest  ever  known,  there  are  now 
stored  in  good  condition  and  ready  for  winter  service,  1,189 
locomotives,  while  one  year  ago  there  was  not  a  single  serv- 
iceable locomotive  in  storage.  This  improved  condition  is 
due  to  the  co-ordination  of  shopwork. 

Condition  of  Freight  Cars. — The  general  condition  of 
freight  cars  has  also  shown  a  substantial  improvement  since 
the  organization  of  the  mechanical  department.  The  per- 
centage of  bad-order  cars  to  revenue  cars  on  line  has  de- 
creased from  7  per  cent  in  July  to  5.3  per  cent,  which  is  a 
decrease  of  approximately  43,000  in  the  number  of  bad-order 
cars. 

GENERAL    CONDITION    OF    EQUIPMENT    AND    TERMINAL 

FACILITIES 

One  of  the  prime  causes  for  the  necessity  of  government 
control  of  railroads  and  one  of  the  most  serious  conditions 
the  Railroad  Administration  was  called  on  to  correct  when 
assuming  control,  was  the  general  bad  condition  of  locomo- 
tives and  cars.  As  the  Railroad  Administration  had  at  that 
time  no  mechanical  department  organized  to  check  up  shop 
practices  and  handling  of  equipment  at  terminals,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  promptly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Railroad  Administration  the  records  and  per- 
sonnel of  its  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection  and  Bureau 
of  Safety. 

The  reports  showed  that  in  addition  to  the  congestion 
caused  by  failure  of  shippers  to  unload  cars  promptly  that 
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a  serious  situation  existed  on  account  of  the  number  of  bad- 
order  cars  at  various  terminals  and  also  on  account  of  the 
general  defective,  run-down  condition  of  motive  power. 

Prompt  handling  of  locomotives  was  seriously  hampered 
by  the  condition  of  roundhouses  and  the  lack  of  facilities 
at  many  points  to  make  running  repairs  to  large  modern 
locomotives.  Roundhouses  built  20  or  more  years  ago  for 
locomotives  in  service  at  that  time  were  still  being  used  to 
house  locomotives  more  than  twice  the  size  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Repairs  had  to  be  made  either  out  of  doors 
or  in  open  roundhouses  with  the  temperature  below  zero. 
Steam  pipes,  injectors,  air  pumps,  and  even  cylinders  froze 
and  burst,  and  in  many  cases  locomotives  were  actually 
frozen  to  the  track  in  roundhouses  and  could  not  be  moved. 

Only  two  methods  for  improving  the  general  condition 
of  equipment  existed ;  namely,  to  increase  the  shop  facilities 
and  forces  or  to  use  more  efficiently  the  facilities  and  forces 
which  were  available.  Increasing  the  facilities  and  forces 
under  war  conditions  was  clearly  impossible;  this  left  as 
the  only  practical  means  of  improving  equipment  conditions 
the  adoption  of  some  plan  whereby  existing  facilities  and 
forces  could  be  made  to  produce  greater  results. 

The  plan  of  considering  the  condition  of  equipment  as 
a  whole  and  taking  steps  to  imi)rove  it  by  uniformly 
increasing  shop  hours  on  all  railroads  in  the  country  and 
utilizing  to  their  full  capacity  the  facilities  of  all  shops 
which  could  only  be  done  under  federal  control  is  really 
what  improved  the  condition  of  the  locomotives  and  cars. 

STANDARDIZ.\TION  OF  EQUIPMENT 

The  standardization  of  locomotives  and  cars  is  an  ideal 
which  has  long  been  striven  for  by  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  railroad  officials,  and  much  has  been  done  by  them 
to  bring  about  this  result.  Complete  accomplishment  has 
never  heretofore  been  possible  l)ecause  of  an  absence  of  au- 
thority to  enforce  standards  which  might  be  agreed  upon. 
This  has  now  been  accomplished  by  the  preparation  and 
adoption  of  standard  designs  for  different  types  of  locomo- 
tives which  are  suitable  for  all  classes  of  service  and  by 
standardization  of  freight  and  passenger  equipment. 

Standardized  Locomotives. — In  addition  to  the  vigorous 
action  which  had  been  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of 
existing  equipment,  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  available 
stock  was  recognized  and  designs  were  worked  out  for  stand- 
ardized locomotives  and  orders  placed  for  their  construction. 

The  locomotives  were  built  from  standardized  designs  for 
various  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  are  as  follows: 

First.  To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  required  to  pre- 
pare drawings,  patterns,  and  dies,  and  thus  enable  deliv- 
eries to  begin  quicker  than  where  .separate  drawings  and 
patterns  would  have  been  necessary  for  each  lot  of  locomo- 
tives alUxated  to  a  particular  road. 

Second.  To  secure  quantity  deliveries. 

This  method  of  construction  has  resulted  in  deliver}-  being 
made  at  a  (|uantity  rate  which  could  not  have  ])een  ap- 
proached had  the  locomotives  l)een  ordered  to  individual 
designs.  The  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  standardized 
locomotives  can  be  turned  out  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  two  of  the  principal  shops  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  during  a  portion  of  July 
and  August  when  the  locomotives  built  were  of  individual 
design  with  a  similar  period  in  September  and  October  when 
they  were  ])uilding  standardized  locomotives.  During  five 
weeks,  beginning  Julv  20,  an  average  of  l.>^5  locomotives 
per  week  were  turned  out  at  the  Dunkirk  plant,  while  dur- 
ing five  weeks,  beginning  September  14,  an  average  of  19  ^ 
locomotives  per  week  were  turned  out  at  the  same  plant.  For 
Schenectady,  during  the  five-week  period  beginning  July 
20,  an  average  of  8  locomotives  per  week  were  turned  out, 
while  for  the  corresponding  period  beginning  September  14 
an  average  of  13  2-5  locomotives  were  turned  nut.     It  will 


be  seen  that  the  increased  production  due  to  the  standard- 
ized locomotives  was  about  50  per  cent. 

Third.  It  has  also  provided  a  supply  of  equipment,  the 
parts  of  which  are  largely  interchangeable,  which  is  avail- 
able for  use  anywhere  in  the  event  of  congestion.  This  re- 
moves the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large  stock  of  repair  parts 
peculiar  to  the  locomotive  and  avoids  delay  which  results 
when  repair  parts  must  be  ordered  from  some  distant  own- 
ing road. 

Standardized  Cars. — The  freight  car  situation  was  han- 
dled along  the  same  lines  as  were  the  locomotives.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  designs  for  freight  cars,  for  which  orders  have 
been  placed,  designs  have  been  prepared  for  all-steel  box 
cars  of  50  tons  capacity,  refrigerator  cars  of  30  tons  capacity, 
general  service  gondola  cars  of  50  tons  capacity,  steel  frame 
stock  cars  of  40  tons  capacity,  flat  cars  of  55  tons  capacity, 
oil  tank  cars  of  7,000  gal.  capacity,  oil  tank  cars  of  8,000 
gal.  capacity,  oil  tank  cars  of  10,000  gal.  capacity,  acid  tank 
cars  of  7,000  gal.  capacity,  acid  tank  cars  of  8,000  gal.  ca- 
pacity, and  acid  tank  cars  of  10,000  gal.  capacity.  While 
no  cars  have  actually  been  built  from  these  drawings,  they 
are  available  at  any  time  that  the  traffic  needs  show  them  to 
be  desirable. 

Complete  plans  and  specifications  of  all  steel  baggage 
cars,  in  both  of  60-ft.  and  70-ft.  lengths,  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  tentative  plans  prepared  for  70-ft.  steel  coaches, 
and  for  steel  passenger  and  mail,  passenger  and  baggage, 
passenger,  baggage  and  mail  cars. 

STAND.\RD  PRACTICES 

Standard  practices  have  been  established  and  circulars 
of  instruction  issued  for  mechanical  work  covering  the  fol- 
lowing matter,  which  will  result  in  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical operation  of  locomotives  and  cars:  Repairs  and 
betterments  to  freight  cars,  painting  freight  cars,  installing 
field  ranges  in  cars,  locomotive  maintenance,  care  of  journal 
boxes,  inspection  of  ash  pans  and  spark  arresters,  lubrica- 
tion of  locomotives,  repairs  to  refrigerator  cars,  and  super- 
heating of  locomotives. 

Rules  have  also  been  promulgated  for  the  inspection  and 
testing  by  the  inspection  forces  of  the  railroad  companies  of 
all  stationary  boilers  used,  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
save  the  insurance  premiums  now  paid  on  such  boilers. 

CONSOLIDATION    OE    MECHANICAL    TERMINAL    FACILITIES 

Under  private  operation,  at  many  points  complete  organi- 
zations for  the  maintenance  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
bef~^  locomotives  or  cars  were  maintained  side  by  side, 
which  resulted  in  a  duplication  of  work,  heating  plants, 
and  supervising  forces.  Wherever  a  saving  could  be  made 
without  adversely  affecting  efficiency,  such  useless  facilities 
were  eliminated.  Such  consolidations  have  been  made  at 
417  points  and  the  annual  saving  effected  thereby  amounts 
to  $2,363,535.95.  Additional  consolidations  are  now  under 
way. 

In  connection  with  this  work  extensive  inve.'^tigations  were 
conducted  covering  shop  and  engine-house  operation,  re- 
sulting in  changes  and  improvements  which  have  materially 
increased  the  output.  For  exam])le,  at  one  large  shop  the 
output  of  locomotives  receiving  classified  repairs  increased 
over  50  per  cent,  and  increases  ranging  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  were  secured  in  many  shops.  It  was  also  possible  by 
rearranging  the  method  of  handling  work  in  engine  houses 
to  release  hundreds  of  employees  that  were  sorely  needed  in 
other  departments,  and  the  saving  effected  in  engine-house 
operation  by  sucli  reduction  in  force,  while  not  obtainable 
for  all  railroads,  on  one  railroad  alone  amounted  to  $1,061,- 
332.68  per  annum. 

The  condition  of  motive  power  on  all  lines  under  federal 
control  has  show*n  a  gradual  improvement,  and  the  locomo- 
tives in  service  are  in  much  better  condition  than  thev  were 
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one  year  ago.  In  addition  to  the  improved  condition  of 
power  in  service  there  are  now  in  white  lead  1,021  locomo- 
tives in  the  various  regions.  These  locomotives  have  re- 
ceived classified  repairs  and  are  being  held  in  reserve  for 
winter  service.  There  are  also  being  placed  in  storage  for 
service  during  the  winter  months  150  new  standardized 
locomotives  which  were  recently  received  from  the  locomo- 
tive builders. 

NEW  DEVICES  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES  AXD  CAjiS 

On  account  of  the  vast  number  of  new  devices  for  use  on 
locomotives  and  cars  which  were  submitted,  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  handling  this  question  was  necessary.  Detailed  in- 
structions were  issued  by  circular  establishing  rules  for  the 
submission  of  such  devices  for  the  consideration  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  and  a  committee  on  appliances  was 
created  to  conduct  necessary'  investigations  and  to  pass  upon 
the  value  of  all  devices  or  appliances  thus  submitted.  Up 
to  date  692  such  devices,  which  cover  practically  ever\'thing 
used  in  locomotive  or  car  construction,  have  been  submitted. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  these  have  been  examined, 
ten  of  which  have  been  recommended  for  test  under  service 
conditions.  These  tests  will  proceed  under  the  direction  of 
the  mechanical  department. 

EDUCATION  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES 

it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  service  rendered  by 
railroad  employees  is  capable  of  substantial  improvement 
by  proper  training  of  employees  along  industrial  lines,  and 
many  railroads  have  in  existence  plans  for  furnishing  addi- 
tional training  for  their  employees. 

The   Railroad   Administration   is   in   sympathy   with  this 


work  and  plans  are  being  considered  for  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  technical  training  for  railroad  employees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  It  is  also 
believed  that  this  work  may  be  profitably  extended  to  em- 
ployees who  have  been  injured  in  the  service  to  an  extent 
that  prevents  them  from  following  their  usual  vocation,  but 
with  proper  training  may  fill  other  responsible  jjositions. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  work  of  the  mechanical  department.  Division  of  Oper- 
ation, has  been  conducted  with  a  total  force  of  approxi- 
mately 60.  Of  these,  28  are  considered  as  field  men  whose 
duties  are  to  conduct  investigations  concerning  shop  prac- 
tices and  shop  output  and  to  furnish  first-hand  information 
relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  performed  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  equipment.  They  are  also  used  to  con- 
duct investigations  and  handle  disputes  between  shop  men 
and  railroad  officials  which  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Division  of  Labor. 

The  office  force,  in  addition  to  handling  ordinary  corre- 
spondence, receives,  checks  and  compares  the  reports  show- 
ing the  general  condition  of  equipment,  the  assignment 
of  locomotives  to  shops  for  repairs  as  well  as  the  assignment 
of  new  locomotives  received  from  the  builders.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  mechanical  engineering  staff,  which  checks  up 
the  designs  for  locomotives  and  cars,  receives  reports  of 
failures  of  standardized  locomotives,  and  corrects  faulty 
construction.  The  mechanical  engineering  staff  also  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  concerning  standard  de- 
signs of  locomotives  and  cars,  distributes  drawings  and  other 
data  necessar}-  to  the  proper  standardization  of  equipment 
and  keeps  the  practices  up  to  the  standard. 


New  Type  of  Locomotive  Firebox 

By  the  Introduction  of  Thermic  Syphons  the  Evapo- 
rating Efticiency  of  the  Boiler  Is  Materially  Increased 


THE  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  series  of  road  tests  of  a  locomotive  equipped 
with  a  new  type  of  firebox.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  design  consists  of  two  water  legs  extending  longitudinally 
from  the  throat  of  the  boiler  to  the  crown  sheet.  The  trials 
were  conducted  with  one  locomotive  so  equipped  and  another 
of  the  same  class  with  a  firebox  of  the  usual  type.  The  re- 
sults showed  that  the  new  design  caused  a  noteworthy  in- 
crease in  the  boiler  efficiency  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  fuel  consumption.  The  performance,  as  developed  by 
the  tests,  is  summarized  in  the  adjoining  table.  Locomotive 
7142  had  the  ordinar}-  type  of  boiler,  while  engine  7615  had 
the  new  type  of  firebox. 

The  boiler  tests  conducted  at  Coatesville  in  1912  proved 
conclusively  that  the  water  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface  in  a  locomotive  boiler  is  much  greater  in  the  fire- 
box than  in  the  boiler  tubes  and  flues.  The  maximum  evap- 
oration per  square  foot  of  tube  heating  surface  is  estimated, 
at  about  10  lb.  per  hr..  while  the  corresponding  figure  for  the 
firebox  is  55  lb.  per  hr.  Since  these  important  facts  have 
been  demonstrated,  the  tendency  in  boiler  design  has  been 
along  the  line  of  increased  firebox  heating  surface.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  secure  more  than  a  very  limited  increase 
in  the  area  of  the  sheets  in  tlie  usual  design  of  firebox.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  J.  L.  Nicholson  of  the  Locomotive 
Firebox  Company,  Chicago,  recently  patented  a  new  design  of 
firebox.  The  salient  features  of  this  design  are  the  water 
legs  in  the  firebox,  known  as  Nicholson  Thermic  Syphons. 

The  syphon  is  formed  from  a  single  sheet  rolled  to  shape 


and  closed  by  welding  along  the  front  edge.  The  sides  are 
set  four  inches  apart  and  joined  to  the  crown  sheet,  extending 
from  a  point  about  18  in.  from  the  front  edge  to  about  6  in. 


r.ENERAI.     ReSILTS  OF    TeSTS 

Engine 
7142 

Pounds  coal  fired  per  thousand  gross  ton 

miles,     actual      124.36 

Pounds  coal  fired  per  thousand  gro.'ss  ton 

miles,    equated    124.36 

Pounds  coal  fired  per  locomotive  mile...  271.9 

Average    tonnage    hauled 2,190.0 

Pounds  of  water  used  per  thousand  gross 

ton    miles 670.72 

Pounds    water    evaporated    per    pound    of 

coal    fired    s .  39 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal 

_  fired    6.54 

h-quivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  dry 

_«^°a»  , 7.28 

tquivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible        8 .  37 

Boiler     efficiency 57.65 

Front-end     temperature     625  deg.  F. 

*  Increase. 


] 

Decrease, 

Engine 
7615 

Engine 

7615 
Per  cent 

93.64 

24.7 

86.63 
218.9 
r.340.0 

30.3 
19.4 
6.8» 

596.22 

11.1 

6.36 

18.0* 

7.74 

18.3* 

8.60 

18. !• 

10.49         25.3* 
73.75         27.92* 
550  deg.  F.     13.6 

from  the  rear.  The  front  edge  of  the  water  leg  is  parallel  to 
the  tube  sheet ;  from  the  back  of  the  crown  sheet  it  slopes 
downward  toward  the  throat  of  the  boiler.  The  cross  section 
of  the  leg  is  increased  at  the  lower  edge  to  form  a  segment  of 
a  circle  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  joins  a  6-in.  tube  ex- 
tending into  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  sheet.  The  svphons 
thus  form  a  support  for  the  sectional  brick  arch.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  side  elevation  and  plan  of  the  firebox  on  which  the 
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tests  were  made,  equipped  with  the  syphons.  Fig.  2  shows 
another  method  of  installing  thermic  syphons  in  locomotive 
fireboxes.  In  this  case,  instead  of  flanging  the  neck  of  the 
syphon  out  and  welding  it  into  the  throat  sheet,  a  separate 
diaphragm  plate  is  used,  the  syphon  being  formed  with  a 
separate  neck  and  expanded  into  the  diaphragm  plate,  also 
being  riveted  and  welded  as  shown.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  more  flexibility  to  the  installation,  and  also  to  en- 
able the  manufacturers,  by  eliminating  the  flanged  portion 
of  the  neck  and  making  the  neck  long  enough  to  fit  extreme 
cases,   to    standardize   the    manufacturing    forms    and    dies. 


Test  Conditions  and  Methods 
The  test  runs  were  conducted  between  Milwaukee  and 
Portage,  Wis.  The  distance  westbound  was  9L8  miles  and 
eastbound  89.1  miles.  There  was  no  attempt  to  control  the 
makeup  of  the  test  trains.  The  tonnage  was  limited  to  what 
the  engines  could  handle  on  the  ruling  grade,  and  trains  were 
run  as  extras  with  whatever  cars  were  available.  Two  trips 
eastbound  and  two  westbound  were  made  with  each  locomo- 
tive, the  same  engine  crew  being  used  on  all  the  tests.  A 
road  foreman  of  engines  acted  as  cab  observer  and  all  other 
readings  were  taken  by  employees  of  the  test  department  un- 
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Fig.    1 — Firebox   of  Chicago.   Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul    Locomotive   Equipped   with    Nicholson   Thermic  Syphons 


The  locomotives  tested  were  of  the  Consolidation  type, 
using  saturated  steam  and  equipped  with  piston  valves  and 
Walschaert  valve  gear.  They  were  alike  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept that  the  firebox  of  locomotive  7615  was  equipped  with 
the  Nicholson  Thermic  Syphons  supporting  the  brick  arch, 
while  7142  had  a  brick  arch  supported  on  four  3-in.  arch 
tubes.     Both  had  recently  received  heav\'  repairs. 


der  the  direction  of  G.  P.  Kempf,  engineer  of  tests, 
conditions  were  uniform  throughout  the  tests. 


Weather 


Locomotive  Data 

Erniiu'  7615 

Cylinder    diameter    and    stroke 23  in.   by  30  in. 

Diameter     of     drivers 63    in. 

Tractive     effort 42.800    lb. 

Wcipht    on    drivers 190.400    lb. 

Total    weight    of   engine 216.900    lb. 

Total   weight   of   engine   and   tender 351.450    lb. 

n   •,       »  f         .Straight. 

Boiler  type   ^       radial   stay 

Boiler    diameter,    first    course "SM      in. 

Grate     area      48 . 8  sq.   ft. 

Tubes,    number    and    out-^ide    diameter..  414 — 2  in. 

Tube     heating     surface 3.143.0  sq.   ft. 

Normal    firebox    heating    surface 195.7  sq.   ft. 

Heatinu   .'iurface   added   by   arch   tubes 

Heating  surface  adderl  by  thermic  sy- 
phons       53.0  sq.   ft. 

Total     firebox     heating    surface 248.7   sq.    ft. 

Total    heating    surface     3,391.7  sq.   ft. 

Total    heating    surface    -H    grate    area...  69.5 

Firebox  heating  surface  H-  total  heat- 
ing   surface,    per    cent 7  3 

Firebox  heating  surface   -=-   grate  area..  5.1 


Kngine  7142 

23  in.  by.   30  in. 
63    in. 
42,800    lb. 
189,200    lb. 
215,700    lb. 
350,250   lb. 
Straight, 
radial  stay 
75 J4    in. 
48.8  sq.   ft. 
418—2  in. 
3,173.4  sq.   ft. 
195.7   sq.   ft. 
29.3    sq.    ft. 


225.0  sq.   ft. 
3,398.4  sq.   ft. 
69.6 


6.6 
4.6 


Train   Make-Up,  Tonnage  and  Time. 


Eng. 
No. 


7615 


7142 


Cars  hauled 
Test  over 

No.     ruling  grade 

IE  49  Ids.    5  empt. 

r-W  29  Ids.     1  empt. 

3-W  32  Ids.     1  empt. 

4-E  34  Ids.  35  empt. 

Ave.  36  Ids.  10  empt. 

1-W  35  Ids.  31  empt. 

2-E.  47  Ids.    7  empt. 

3-VV  45  Ids.    0  empt. 

4-E  51  Ids.    Oempt. 


Tonnage 
over 
ruling 
grade 

2565 
2027 
2055 
2392 

2260 
1976 
2315 
2006 
2499 


Adjusted 
tonnage 

2565 
2166 
2237 
2391 


2340 

1976 
2294 
1990 
2499 


Gross 
ton-miles 

228,285 
198,853 
205,410 
212.900 

211,362 
181,400 
204,200 
182,700 
222,400 


Time 

over 
division, 
hr.  min. 


Time 
in 
motion, 
hr.  min. 


54 
59 
46 

i; 


38 
14 
54 
12 


6  59 

8  27 

6  38 

7  13 
5  45 


30 

27 
8 

39 
5 


Ave.    44  Ids.    9  empt.         2199         2190         197,675 


I 


5     35 


The  engines  were  coaled  at  the  chutes,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  select  the  coal.  The  amount  used  was  obtained  by 
weighing  the  tender  at  the  end  of  each  run  with  all  water 
emptied  out  of  the  tank.  Sacked  coal  was  used  while  at  ter- 
minals and  standing  or  switching  on  the  road. 

Samples  were  taken  from  the  tender  during  each  trip  and 
were  later  analyzed.     The  average  analysis  was  as  follows: 
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Eng. 

No. 

7615 
7142 


Moisture 

10.00 
10.21 


Analysis  of 

Volatile 
combustible 
35.02 
37.36 


Coal   as    Fired 

Fixed 

carbon 

38.75 

40.80 


Ash 
16.23 
11.63 


B.  t  .  u.  i>er 
pound  coal 

10.184 

11,008 


The  coal  consumption  and  firing  rate  are  shown  below : 

Coal  Consumption 


Eng. 
No. 


7615 


7142 


Test 
No. 

IE 

2-W 
3-W 
4-E 

Ave. 
1-W 
2-E 
3-W 

4-E 


Total 

lb.  coal 

fired 

18.400 
20,450 
20,820 
19,505 

19,794 
29,450 
22.100 

25;855 
20,930 


Average 

lb.  coal 

fired 

per  hr. 

3,262 
3,903 
3,523 
3,744 


Lb.  coal 

per  hr.  per 

sq.  ft.  of 

grate 

66.84 
80.00 
72.19 
76.72 


3,599 
4,558 
4,300 
4,568 
4,120 


Ave.     24,584 


4, -101 


73.75 
93.40 
88.11 
93.60 
84.42 

90.18 


Lb.  coal 
fired  per 
lOO-car 
mile 

382.8 
689.0 
513.7 
317.6 

440.6 
486.0 
483.9 
638.1 
461.1 

510.8 


Lb.  coal 

fired  per 

locomotive 

mile 

206.7 
222.7 
226.8 
219.1 


Lb.  coal 

fired  per 

gross  1,000 

ton-miles 

80.60 
102.84 
101.35 

91.61 


218.9 

320.8 
248.3 
281.6 
235.1 

271.9 


93.64 
162.12 
108.22 
141.51 

94.10 

124.36 


From  an  operating  standpoint  the  boiler  performance  of 
both  locomotives  was  satisfactory,  although  it  was  noticeable 
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Fig.  2 — An    Improved    Method   of   Applying   the  Thermic   Syphon 

to  the  Throat 

that  the  boiler  of  engine  7615  was  more  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it  than  that  of  engine  7142. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  boiler  horsepower  devel- 
oped by  locomotive  7615  was  807.4,  as  compared  with  834.8 
horsepower  for  engine  7142.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  engine  7142  consumed  12.4  per  cent  more  water 
per  thousand  gross  ton  miles.  Neither  of  the  locomotives  was 
forced  to  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  boiler.  Engine  7615 
developed  a  maximum  boiler  horsepower  of  1,015  on  the 
grade  from  Milwaukee  to  Brookfield.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
10.62  lb.  e(|uivalent  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  per  hour. 

Both  locomotives  had  double  exhaust  nozzles  with  3^-in. 
tips  at  the  time  these  readings  were  taken.  On  the  last  round 
trip  with  engine  7615  the  tips  were  enlarged  to  3-11/16  in. 
diameter,  which  reduced  the  vacuum  somewhat.  The  front 
end  temperatures  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  Hoskins 
pyrometer.  It  is  thought  that  owing  to  an  improper  adjust- 
ment of  the  recorder  the  temperatures  recorded  for  engine 
7142  are  too  low. 

No  analysis  was  made  of  the  front  end  gases,  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  exactly  what  changes  in  combustion  conditions 
were  brought  about  by  the  changes  in  the  firebox.  The  re- 
duction in  the  coal  consumption,  the  increase  in  the  evapora- 
tion and  the  marked  absence  of  smoke  indicates  that  the 
syphons  tend  to  improve  combustion  conditions  by  breaking 


up  the  stream  of  gases  and  securing  a  better  mixture  of  the 
combustible  gases  and  the  air. 

In  considering  the  increased  boiler  efficiency  secured  by 
the  use  of  the  Nicholson  Thermic  Syphons  it  should  be  noted 
that  engine  7615  was  working  at  a  lower  rate  of  evaporation 


Boiler  Performance — Coal  and  Apparent  Evaporation 


Lb.  coal 

fired 


Eng. 
No. 


7615 


714J 


Test 
No. 

per 
hour 

1-E 
2-W 
3-W 
4-E 

3,262 
3,903 
3,523 
3,744 

Ave. 

1  vv 

2-E 
3-W 
4-E 

3,599 
4.558 
4,300 
4,568 
4,120 

Lb.  water  Lb.  water 
Lb.  water    evap'd      evap'd 
per  lb.    per  sq.  ft. 
coal     heat.  surf. 


evap'd 
per  hour 

21,782 
23,553 
22.825 
23,589 

22,912 
23,707 
24,554 
23.394 
23,338 


6.68 
6.04 
6.48 
6.30 

6.36 
5.20 
5.71 
5.12 
5.66 


42 
94 
73 
95 


6.75 
6.97 
7.22 
6.88 
6.88 


Temp, 
feed 
water 

49  Deg. 
52  Deg. 
52  Deg. 
51  Deg. 

51  Deg. 

50  Deg. 
54  Deg. 
58  Deg. 

52  Deg. 


.\verage 

boiler 

I)ressurc 

198.3 
199.2 
198.9 
198.4 


198.7 
198.8 
198.3 
196.6 
197.6 


Factor 

of 
evap. 

1.2187 
1.2149 
1.2149 

1.2159 

1.2159 
1.2170 
1.2129 
1.2086 
1.2149 


f\ve.  4,401         23,728         5.39         6.98         53  Deg.  197.9  1. 

Boiler  Performance — Equiv.  Evap.  Horse  Power  and  Efficiency 

Equivalent-evaporation — from   and  at  212   Deg.    F.   lb. 


ri39 


Eng. 
No. 


7615 


7142 


Test 

No. 

1-E 

2-W 

3-W 

4-E 


Per 

hour 

26,546 
28,615 
27.730 
28,682 


Per  hr. 

per  sq.  ft. 

heat.  surf. 
7.82 
8.43 
8.16 
8.45 


Per  lb. 
of  coal 
as  fired 

8.14 
7.34 
7.87 
7.66 


Per  lb. 

of  dry 

coal 

9.04 
8.14 
8.74 
8.51 


Per  lb. 
of  com- 
bustible 
9.42 
10.22 
11.09 
10.77 


.•\ve.  27,858 

1-W  28,851 

2-E  29,781 

3-W  28,274 

4-E  28,353 

Ave.  28,803 


8.21 
8.48 
8.76 
8.31 
8.34 

8.47 


7.74 
6.33 
6.93 
6.19 
6.88 

6.54 


8.60 
7.10 
7.35 
6.96 
7.59 

7.28 


8.37 


807.4 
836.2 
863.2 
819.5 
821.8 

834.8 


Draft   and   Front   End  Temperature 


Eng.     Test 
No.       No. 
f  1-E 
7615  I  2-W 


Lb.  coal 
fired 

per  hour 
3.262 
3.903 


Lb.  coal 

fired  per 

sq.  ft.  grate 

per  hour 

66.84 

80.00 


Draft — Inches  of  water 
A 


Front 
end 

5.2 

5.3 


Firebox 
1.67 
1.66 


I  Ave. 
f  1-W 

7142  1  2-E 

I  -Ave. 


3,582 
4,558 
4.300 

4,429 


73.42 
93.40 
88.11 

90.15 


5.25 

5.3 

5.0 

5.15 


1.66 
1.56 
1.27 

1.41 


Ash  pan 
.27 
.29 

.28 
.22 
.17 


.195 


Boiler 
efii 

ciency 

67.00 
73.63 
77.96 
77.26 

73.75 
58.00 
61.35 
53.89 
58.10 

57.65 


Front 
end 

Temp. 
Deg. 
520 
536 

528 
610 
589 

599 


than  engine  7142  and  also  at  a  lower  rate  of  combustion, 
which  made  a  favorable  condition  for  obtaining  higher  boiler 
efficiency.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  this  was  not  due  to  operating  conditions  favoring 
engine  7615,  as  the  average  tonnage  hauled  by  this  locomotive 
was  6.8  per  cent  greater  than  that  hauled  by  engine  7142. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  favorable  evaporation  and 
combustion  rates,  there  remains  a  gain  in  economy  which 
cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  increased  firebox  heating 
surface.  There  is  evidently  a  further  saving  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  radiating  surface  in  the  firel)ox,  to  the  more 
intimate  mingling  of  the  combustible  gases  with  air  in  the 
firebox  and  to  the  more  rapid  circulation  through  the  boiler. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  syphons  is 
so  fast  that  all  the  water  in  the  boiler  passes  through  them 
ever)-  five  minutes.  Such  rapid  circulation  will  cause  the 
water  to  remain  at  more  nearly  uniform  temperature  through- 
out the  boiler.  This  should  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  boiler 
troubles  due  to  unequal  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  cost  of  application  of  the  Nicholson  Thermic  Syphons 
is  low,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  maintenance  charges  will 
be  negligible  compared  with  the  savings  effected.  The  syphon 
requires  no  more  attention  than  any  other  part  of  the  firebox 
and  when  properly  applied  is  practically  fool-proof  and  acci- 
dent-proof. The  first  installation  has  been  in  ser\-ice  for 
four  months  and  has  given  no  trouble  from  mud  or  scale. 
The  rapid  circulation  has  kept  the  syphons  clean  and  has 
apparently  resulted  in  throwing  the  mud  and  scale  into  the 
back  water  leg,  where  it  can  easily  be  removed.  Up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  scale  in  the 
syphons,  and  no  leak  or  trouble  of  any  nature  has  developed 
at  the  seams  or  stays.  The  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  is  now  planning 
to  install  the  syphons  on  several  additional  locomotives. 
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Standard  2-6-6-2  Type  Locomotive 

Weights:     Total    448,000  lb.,    Drivers   358,000  lb.; 
Tractive  Effort  Compound  80,0001b.,  Simple  96,000 lb. 


THE  first  of  the  standard  Mallet  type  locomotives  de- 
signed by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
has  recently  been  turned  out  by  the  Schenectady  works 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  for  delivery  to  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  locomotive  is  of  the  2-6-6-2  type, 
the  lighter  of  the  two  standard  Mallet  types,  and  orders 
were  placed  for  30  of  these  locomotives. 

The  locomotive  has  a  weight  on  drivers  of  358,000  lb., 
2,000  lb.  less  than  the  maximum  permissible  within  the  axle 
load  limit  of  60,000  lb.  The  cylinders  are  23  in.  and  35  in. 
in  diameter  by  32  in.  stroke  and  the  locomotive  is  designed 


wide,  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  5  in.  over  the  pedestab 
and  a  minimum  thickness  of  4^^  in.  The  lower  rails  have 
a  maximum  and  minimum  thickness  of  3J^  in.  and  3  in. 
respectively.  The  high  pressure  frames  are  designed  with 
splice  joints  at  the  rear  for  attachment  to  a  CcMnmonwealth 
frame  cradle  which  includes  in  one  casting  the  frames,  rear 
deck  plate  and  trailer  equalizer  fulcrums.  The  high  pres- 
sure cylinders  are  supported  on  a  single  front  rail  which  is 
cast  integral  with  the  main  frames. 

The  low  pressure  frames  are  designed  to  receive  the  articu- 
lation joint,  which  is  of  the  Baldwin  universal  type,  hinged 
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Boiler  for  the  Standard  2-6-6-2  Type  Locomotive 


to  deliver  a  tractive  effort  of  96,000  lb.  simple  and  80,000 
lb.  compound.  In  the.  table  will  be  found  a  comparison  of  the 
principal  dimensions  and  data  for  a  number  of  Mallet 
locomotives  of  the  2-6-6-2  wheel  arrangement,  of  which  the 
standard  locomotive  is  the  heaviest  both  on  drivers  and  in 
total  weight. 

The  boiler  has  an  outside  diameter  at  the  first  ring  of  90 
in.,  increasing  to  95  9/16  in.  at  the  fourth  ring  just  forward 
of  the  firebox.  The  dome  is  located  on  the  second  ring  from 
the  front  and  is  9  in.  high. 

The  firebox  has  a  combustion  chamber  extending  forward 


for  movement  about  a  horizontal  axis  transverse  to  the  center 
line  of  the  locomotive  and  provided  with  a  ball  joint  pin 
connection  at  the  high  pressure  unit  end.  The  low  pressure 
cylinders  are  supported  by  double  rails,  both  of  which  are 
bolted  to  the  main  frame.  The  frames  of  both  units  are 
spaced  41  in.  from  center  to  center,  while  the  cylinders 
have  a  spread  of  85  in.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  low  pressure 
cylinders  the  face  of  the  lower  rail  bolting  flange  is  only  20J4 
in.  from  the  center  line  of  the  locomotive,  thus  requiring  an 
offset  in  the  front  frame  rail.  This  is  provided  b^  bolting  the 
front  rail  to  the  inside  face  of  the  lower  rail  extension  of 


The    Railroad    Administration    Standard  2-6-6-2  Type  Locomotive 


into  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  84  in.  from  the  throat  sheet, 
making  the  tubes  24  ft.  long.  It  is  fitted  with  a  Security 
brick  arch  carried  on  five  arch  tubes  and  is  fired  by  a 
Standard  stoker.  The  fire  door  is  of  the  Shoemaker  power 
operated  type  and  the  grates  are  operated  by  Franklin  power 
grate  shakers.  The  boiler  is  fitted  with  the  Locomotive  Super- 
heater Company's  Type  A  superheater  with  45  units. 

In  general  the  detail  design  of  the  frames  follows  that  of 
all  the  other  standard  type  locomotives  which  have  been  built. 
The  top  rails  for  both  high  and  low  pressure  units  are  6  in. 

75 


the  mam  frame  and  reducing  the  lateral  thickness  of  this 
section  to  3  m.  where  it  is  joined  under  the  cylinder  to 
the  front  rail.  The  section  of  the  extension  under  the  cylin- 
ders is  11  in.  deep,  while  that  of  the  front  rail  has  a  verti- 
cal thickness  of  7  in.  The  upper  front  rail  is  bolted  and 
keyed  to  the  top  of  the  main  frame  over  the  front  pedestal 
The  sec  ion  of  the  main  frame  here  is  13  in.  deep  with  hori- 
zontal slots  for  the  splice  bolt  nuts  over  the  pedestal 

vv.tl  w"'  /c"^  nf  ^""^  ^^^^'^  chambers  throughout  are  bushed 
with  Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron.    In  the  design  of  the  high  pres- 
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sure  cylinders  is  incorporated  the  Mellin  intercepting  valve 
which  completely  controls  the  admission  of  steam,  either  ex- 
haust from  the  high  pressure  cylinders  or  steam  direct  from 
the  boiler,  to  the  low  pressure  receiver  pipe.  Piston  valves 


t'o.\iPARi^i>\   cF    Uf.cevt  Mai.i-et   I.ocomoti ves  of  the  J-6-6-2  Type 

Kanie  of  road i:.S.  Std.  B.R.  &  P.  N.  &  VV.  C.  &  O. 

Year   built    1919  1914  191_'  1911 

Huilder     \nicrican  American  AiiicTican  American 

Tracti\e    effort.    Il< SO.OOO  80.000  72.800  7J,S00 

Total     weiaht.     II. 448.000  429,000  405,000  400.000 

Wcich*    on    driver-.    11) .?5S.000  355,000  337,CO0  337,5<X) 

Diameter   drivers,   in 57  57  56  56 

Cylinder  dianivter  itnd    stroke,  in.      23  &  35  23'^  &  37  22  &  35  22  &  35 

X  32  X  32  X  32  x  32 

Steam  pre-^stire,  lb.   r>er  sq.   in..         '     225  200  200  200 
Heating     surface,     total     evnp.. 

s.1.    ft 5,443  4,935  5,003  5.064 

Ileatine     surface,      equivalent,* 

sq.    it 7,381  6,473  6,485  6.430 

Grate  area    sq.  ft ^6.3  72.2  72.2  72.2 

Tractive  eitort  X  dia.  drivers  -=- 

equivalent  hiating   surface*..          617.8  704.5  628.6  634.0 
Firebox      heating      surface       -=- 

equivalent     heating     -iurface,* 

per   cent    5.6  6.0  5.3  6.1 

•Equivalent   heatin,!    .turface    --    total   evaporative    heating   surface    +    1.5 
limes  the  £'.>pcrhe3tii.g  surface. 


are  employed  with  both  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders. 
These  valves  are  12  in.  in  diameter  and  have  a  maximum 
travel  of  6  in.    The  valves  for  the  low  pressure  cylinders  are 
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Clearance   Diagram  for  the  Standard  2-6-6-2   Type   Locomotive 

double  ported  while  those  for  the  high  pressure  cylinders 
are  the  same  as  are  used  on  the  0-6-0  type  switchers. 

The  high  pressure  piston  specifications  call  for  either 
rolled  or  cast  steel  of  dished  section,  while  for  the  low 
pressure  pistons  the  center  of  which  has  a  diameter  of  30^ 
in.,  exclusive  of  the  bull  ring,  cast  steel  only  is  specified. 
Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron  bull  rings  and  packing  rings  are  used 


distribution  is  controlled  by  the  Baker  valve  gear  and  the 
Chambers  back  head  type  throttle.  The  locomotive  is  fitted 
with  a  Lewis  power  reverse  gear. 

The  driving  journals  throughout  have  a  diameter  of  II  in. 
and  arc  13  in.  long.  The  driving  boxes  are  interchangeable 
on  all  journals,  except  that  the  crown  brass  for  the  main 
journals  is  finished  with  a  clearance  of  1/100  in.  instead  of 
1/32  in.  The  same  driving  box  is  also  used  on 
the  heavy  Mountain  type  locomotive,  with  the  exception 
of   the   main   journals,   and    on    the   main   journals   of   the 
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Tube  Layout  and  Firebox  Section — Standard   Light  Mallet  Type 

Locomotive 

light  Mikado  type  locomotive.  The  engine  truck  is  of 
the  constant  resistance  type  and  the  trailer  truck  is  of  the 
Cole-Scoville  type. 

The  tender  tank  has  a  water  capacity  of  12,000  gallons 
and  a  coal  capacity  of  16  tons.  It  is  carried  on  a  Common- 
wealth cast  steel  frame,  and  is  one  of  the  three  standard 
types  which  have  been  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  of  the  standard  locomotives.  The  trucks  have  cast  steel 
side  frames  and  are  of  a  design  which  is  used  on  all  the 
standard  freight  locomotives.  The  Unit  Safety  drawbar  and 
Radial  buffers  are  used  between  the  engine  and  tender. 

Among  the  specialties  with  which  these  locomotives  are 
equipped  are  four  Coale  three-inch  open  safety  valves,  No. 
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Weight    Distribution    Diagram   for  the  Standard    Light   Mallet  Type  Locomotive 
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on  both  high  and  low  pressure  pistons.     The  design  of  the  13  Nathan  non-lifting  injectors,  Nathan  bull's-eye  lubrica- 

crossheads  i?  the  same  in  detail  as  that  emplo)'ed  on  all  pre-  tors,    Ashton   steam   gages,   Okadee   flanged   blow-off   cocks 

viously  built  standard  locomotives,   and   is  interchangeable  and  Barco  flexible  pipe  joints. 

with  that  on  the  0-6-0  switchers.     Paxton-Mitchell  packing  On  the  diagrams,  prepared  by  F.  P.  Pfahler,  chief  mechan- 

is  fitted  both  on  the  valve  stems  and  piston  rods.       Steam  ical  engineer.  Division  of  Operation  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
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istration,  will  be  found  the  clearances  and  actual  wheel  load 
distribution  for  these  locomotives.  Other  dimensions  and 
data  are  as  follows : 

General  Data 

^,„„  4  ft.,  S'A  in. 

yagf. Fieight 

Service    •••••• Bit     ^^al 

r  uei    • un  oOO  ib 

Tractive   effort,   compound 'of,  mo  11, 

Tractive     effort,     simple iaanno  Ih 

Weight  in  working  order tcs'nnX    h 

Weight   on   drivers ^ \v\nn    h 

Weight  on   leading  truck cy'Vnn    h 

Weight  on  trailing  truck.. ., • k\i'?^n    h 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  m   working  order 034,wu  id. 

Wheel  base,  driving  in'i*    <::„■ 

Wheel   base,    rigid 4o%t    9    n' 

Wheel  base,   total ^  «•  \    "" 

Wheel  base,   engine  and  tender °^  »'•   •>  '"• 

Ratios 

Weight  on   drivers    -^    tractive   effort,  simple 3.7 

Total  weight    ^    tractive  effort,  simple ••• •  ■  •  •. '*•' 

Tractive    effort,    compound     X     diam.    drivers     -H     equivalent    heating 

surface*     ^^}^-% 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    ^    grate  area ^^-i 

Firebox  heatinR  surface    -.-  equivalent  heating  surface,     per  cent .3.6 

Weight  on  drivers  -^   equivilent  heating  surface* -Jo-S 

Total  weisht    H-    equivalent  heating  surface* ■■  ^-  ■  -w.Z 

Volume  equivalent  simple  cylinders -l-'    '■"•       • 

Equivalent   heating  surface*    -^   vol.  cylinders ,'1 

Grate  area    -:-    vol.   cylinders •'•^ 

Cylinders 

Kind     Compound 

Diameter  and  stroke 23  in.  and  35  in.  by  32  m. 


Valves 


Kind 


fiston 


JVina    ,  •■' .  • 

Diameter     1^  i" 

Greatest   travel    Y  *"' 

Outside    lap    1   }n- 

Inside  clearance H.  P.,   Va,  in.;   L.  P.,  ^  in. 

Lead  in  full  gear n  •»• 

Wheels. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires • 57  m. 

Driving'  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 11  in.  by  13  in. 

I^riving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 11  in.  by  13  in. 

kngine    truck    .vlieels,    diameter 30  in. 

KnRine  truck,  journals 6^i  in.  by  12  in. 

Trailin-i  truck  wheel?,   diameter 43  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals 9  in.  by  14  in. 

Boiler 

Style   '■''  .-.v. Straight  top 

Working  pressure 225  lb.  per  sq.   in. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 90  in. 

Firebox.  Kngtb  and  width 114^  in.  by  96V4   in. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness Sides,  back  and  crown,  ii  in.;  tube,  Yi  in. 

Firebox,  water  si>,nce Sides  and  back.  5  in.;  front,  6  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  ovtsiHe  diameter 247 — 2  54  in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter 45 — 5}4  in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 24  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 3,478  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  flues   1,549  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox  and  arch  tubes 416  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   total 5,443  sq.   ft. 

Superheater    heating    surface 1 ,292  sq.   ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface* 7,381   sq.   ft. 

Grate  area  76.3  sq.  ft. 

Tender 

Tank   Water  bottom 

Frame   Cast   steel 

Weight    206,500  lb. 

Wheels,    diameter    33  in. 

Water   capacity    12,000   gal. 

Coal   capacity    16   tons 

*Equivalent  heating  surface   =   total   evaporative   heating  surface   +    1.5 
times   the   superheating   surface. 


ENGINE   FAILURES— CAUSES    AND 
REMEDIES* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  engine  failure  reports  form  one 
of  the  best  barometers  of  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanical 
department,  and  this  is  indeed  the  case  where  all  detentions 
and  reported  failures  are  carefully  investigated  before  they 
are  recorded.  Where  the  engine  failures  charged  depend, 
however,  on  the  reports  of  conductors  or  on  interpretations  of 
the  rules  by  the  despatcher's  or  trainmaster's  clerk,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  charge  is  often  open  to  question. 

.'\n  engine  failure  on  the  line  of  road  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  more  far  reaching  in  its  effects  on  the  movement 
of  trains  than  is  generally  believed  by  mechanical  men  who 
have  had  no  road  experience,  often  so  upsetting  the  des- 
patcher's pre-arranged  schedule  that  we  cannot  be  surprised 
if  he  loses  his  temper  and  feels  like  charging  every  delay, 
regardless  of  cause,  as  an  engine  failure. 

•.Abstract  of  a  committee  report  presented  at  the  1918  convention  of  the 
Traveling  Engineers'   .Association. 


DEFINITION  or  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  AN  ENGINE  FAILURE 

1  All  delays  waiting  for  an  engine  at  an  initial  terminal, 
except  in  cases  where  an  engine  must  be  turned  and  does  not 
arrive  in  time  to  be  cared  lor  before  leaving  time^ 

2  All  delays  on  account  of  engines  breaking  down,  run- 
ning hot,  not  steaming  well,  or  having  to  reduce  tonnage  on 
account  of  defective  engine,  making  a  delay  at  a  temiinal,  a 
meeting  point,  a  junction  connection,  or  to  other  trafhc. 

DELAYS    THAT   SHOULD   NOT   BE   CONSIDERED   AN   ENGINE 

FAILURE 

1  Do  not  report  cases  where  engines  lose  time  and  after- 
wards regain  it  without  delay  to  connections  or  other  traffic. 

2.  In  cases  where  a  passenger  or  scheduled  freight  train 
is  delayed  from  other  causes,  and  an  engine  (having  a  defect) 
makes  up  more  time  than  she  loses  on  her  own  account, 
should  not  be  called  an  engine  failure. 

3.  Do  not  report  delays  to  passenger  trains  when  they 
are  less  than  five  minutes  late  at  terminals  or  junction  points. 

4.  Do  not  report  delays  to  scheduled  freight  trains  when 
less  than  20  minute.<  late  at  teiminals  or  junctions. 

5.  Do  not  report  delays  when  an  engine  is  given  excess  of 
tonnage  and  stalls  on  a  hill,  provided  the  engine  is  working 
and  steaming  well. 

6.  Do  not  report  delays  on  extra  dead  freight  trains  if 
the  run  is  made  in  less  hours  than  the  miles  divided  by  ten. 

7.  Do  not  report  engine  failures  on  account  of  engines 
steaming  poorly,  or  flues  leaking,  on  any  run  where  the 
engine  has  been  delayed  on  side-tracks  other  than  by  defects 
of  engine,  or  on  the  road  an  unreasonable  length  of  time — 
say,  15  hr.  or  more  per  100  miles. 

8.  Do  not  report  an  engine  failure  for  reasonable  delays 
in  cleaning  tires  and  ash-pans  on  the  road. 

9.  Do  not  report  failures  against  engines  that  are  coming 
from  outside  points  to  the  shops  for  repairs. 

10.  Do  not  report  cases  where  an  engine  is  held  in  the 
roundhouse  for  needed  repairs  and  called  for  by  the  operating 
department,  they  being  informed  that  the  engine  will  not  be 
ready  until  a  stated  time.  Failure  to  provide  that  engine  be- 
fore the  stated  time  should  not  be  called  an  engine  failure. 

11.  Do  not  report  broken  draft  rigging  on  engines  and 
tenders  caused  by  air  being  set  on  train,  account  of  bursted 
hose  or  breaking  in  two. 

12.  Do  not  report  delays  to  fast  schedule  trains  when  the 
weather  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
time,  provided  that  the  engine  is  working  and  steaming  well. 

13.  Do  not  report  delays  when  an  engine  gets  out  of  coal 
and  water,  caused  by  being  held  between  coal  and  water 
stations  an  unreasonable  length  of  time. 

If  rule  No.  2  is  correctly  interpreted  there  is  no  need  for  the 
13  qualifying  rules.  However,  if  an  engine  apparently  fails 
on  the  line  of  road,  it  is  charged  as  an  engine  failure,  although 
the  engine  may  be  in  perfect  condition  and  the  delay  due  en- 
tirely to  other  causes,  such  as  mishandling  on  the  part  of  the 
crew,  either  engineer  or  fireman,  excessive  tonnage,  weather 
conditions,  or  any  of  a  hundred  possible  causes,  any  of  which 
may  result  in  a  poor  engine  performance  and  for  which  the 
engine  or  its  condition  is  least  of  all  resporoible.' 

The  true  cause  of  the  poor  pesfdrmance  should  be  deter- 
mined by  a  full  investigation,  which,  however,  may  not  be 
possible  immediately  and,  consequently,  when  determined  sev- 
eral days  may  have  elapsed  before  the  cancellation  of  the 
charge  is  requested.  This  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  this 
cdmmittee,  in  justice  to  the  mechanical  department,  it  would 
be  much  more  equitable  were  all  doubtful  cases  simply  shown 
as  delays  on  the  "morning  report"  and  these  delays  then 
promptly  investigated  and  where  the  failure  is  established  it 
be  so  reported  on  a  subsequent  report,  or  else  a  monthly  report 
compiled,  showing  all  failures  and  delays. 

Any  criticism  to  be  of  value  must  be  constructive;  therefore, 
as  a  first  step  toward  the  elimination  of  engine  failures,  we 
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would  recommend  a  closer  relationship  between  all  depart- 
ments of  a  railroad,  "get-together"  meetings  about  once  a 
month  where  engine  and  train  performance  can  be  freely  dis- 
cussed and  wrong  practices  corrected. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  mechanical  department 
be  kept  advised  as  far  ahead  as  possible  of  any  power  require- 
ments, so  that  fitting  preparation  can  be  made,  as  where  no 
such  system  obtains  the  roundhouse  foreman  will  sometimes 
take  a  chance  when  pressed  for  power  and  let  an  engine  go  on 
the  assumption  that  perhaps  it  can  make  just  one  more  trip. 

A  check  of  the  various  engine  failures  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  shows  as  follows: 

Failures  in  Two  Years  Per   1,000  Miles  of  Road 

Air  brake  and  piping IS 

Ash   pan   and   rigging 5 

Axle,   driving,   broken ^ 

Brake    rigging   ^ 

Boiler     studs     * 

Boiler    checks    ^ 

Blow-off   cocks    ~ 

By-pass  valves    ^ 

Cylinder  packing    ^ 

Cross-heads    j 

Cylinder    heads    broken 5 

Crank  pins  broken ^ 

Draft  gear   J 

Flues   leaking    ^^ 

Frames    broken    ' 

Follower    bolts    | 

Foaming      J 

Grates    and    rigging * 

Guides  and   guide   bolts 5 

Head   lights   \ 

Hose,   air   and   water J 

Injectors     -} 

Journals,    hot    ^^ 

Lubricator    J 

Pins,   hot    1^ 

Piston    rods    broken o 

Relief   valve    ,  i 

Stokers    ; 12 

Springs    and     rigging o 

Tires    slipped     ^1 

Terminal    delays   39 

Valve     fear — Stephenson     17 

Valve  gear — Walschaert 1* 

Wrist    pins    and    nut« 3 

No  steam    Jl 

Man    failures    ^^ 

Total    329 

In  the  list  above  presented  is  it  not  clearly  established 
that  if  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Inspection  Laws  were 
fully  complied  with  in  letter  and  spirit  at  least  half  of  these 
failures  would  have  been  eliminated,  and  by  the  same  token 
would  it  not  appear  that  one  of  the  logical  remedies  for  engine 
failures  is  a  strict  compliance  with  the  inspection  rules?  An 
analysis  of  the  above  reported  failures  shows  that  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  mechanical  failures  should  have  been  pre- 
ventable and  practically  all  of  the  man  failures  likewise. 

In  this  report  we  will  consider  only  the  principal  failures, 
such  as  are  common  to  all  railroads. 

Air  Brakes  and  Piping. — An  air  compressor  should  be 
overhauled  periodically  just  the  same  as  a  locomotive,  but, 
unfortunately,  as  the  moving  parts  are  hidden  and  the  com- 
pressor capacity  is  usually  in  excess  of  average  requirements, 
they  are  frequently  allowed  to  run  until  failure  results.  Some 
railroads  make  a  practice  of  numbering  air  compressors  and 
keeping  a  mileage  record  of  them,  and  when  the  allotted  mile- 
age has  been  made,  they  are  overhauled.  The  pipes  and  con- 
nections to  the  air  compressor  become  strained,  due  to  the 
variations  in  expansion,  the  universal  use  of-  flexible  joints 
would  go  far  toward  preventing  pipe  failures. 

Hot  Journals. — Periodical  and  regular  inspection  is  the 
logical  remedy. 

Hot  Pins. — The  present  systems  of  crank  pin  lubrication 
are  crude,  to  say  the  least.  Poor  fitting  bearings  are,  of 
course,  responsible  for  many  hot  pins,  but  irregular  lubrica- 
tion is  responsible  for  much  more.  Heavy  grease  is  a  make- 
shift,   not   an   efficient   lubricant. 

Cylinder  Packing. — With  the  advent  of  superheater  en- 
gines, such  failures  are  becoming  more  common.  Regular 
periodical  inspection,  together  with  the  application  of  a 
reliable  drifting  valve,  would  go  far  toward  reducing  this. 

Flues  Leaking. — This  is  often  due  as  much  to  the  manner 


in  which  the  engine  is  fired,  pumped  or  handled  as  to  any 
mechanical  defect,  and  much  can  be  done  by  education  and 
co-operation  of  the  enginemen.  Flues  should  be  inspected 
each  trip  on  arrival  and  if  their  condition  is  such  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  if  the  engine  can  make  a  successful  trip  they 
should  be  removed.  One  road  failure  will  often  cost  more 
than  the  renewal  of  an  entire  set  of  flues. 

Broken  Rods  and  Straps. — Rods  and  rod  straps  seldom 
break  at  once.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  closer  in- 
spection for  cracks  would  be  advisable.  It  is  found  that  rod, 
piston,  crank  pin  and  axle  failures  on  old  locomotives  which 
have  been  modernized  are  becoming  more  frequent,  and  in- 
vestigations lead  to  the  belief  that  some  of  the  failures  are  due 
to  increasing  the  tractive  effort  of  the  old  locomotives  without 
correspondingly  increasing  the  strength  of  the  parts  that  must 
stand  the  increased  strain.  Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  side  rods 
break  in  the  jaws  at  the  knuckle  joint  connection.  This 
would  indicate  that  our  knuckle  joints  are  fitted  too  snug 
laterally  so  that  when  lateral  wear  develops  in  the  driving 
wheels  it  sets  up  stresses  in  rod  jaws.  By  allowing  sufficient 
play  in  the  jaws  to  compensate  for  lateral  wear  in  drivers, 
much  of  this  stress  would  be  relieved. 

Stokers. — Ninety  per  cent  of  the  so-called  stoker  failures 
can  be  traced  right  back  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  firemen 
and  are  due  either  to  lack  of  proper  care  in  lubrication,  to 
excessive  wetting  down  of  coal,  or  to  allowing  the  hopper  or 
feed  trough  to  get  clogged.  Education  and  discipline  is  all 
that  is  needed  here. 

Slipped  Tires. — During  the  past  two  years  3 1  failures  due 
to  slipped  tires  were  reported.  Of  these  18  were  man  failures, 
pure  and  simple,  and  caused  by  excessive  and  unnecessary 
braking.  There  is  room  for  more  education,  especially  on 
E.  T.  equipment.  All  enginemen  do  not  realize  that  the 
straight  air  will  creep  on  if  the  automatic  valve  is  not  properly 
handled,  and  yet,  even  if  ignorant,  there  is  no  excuse,  as  the 
small  gage  will  always  tell  what  is  going  on,  if  consulted. 

Terminal  Delays. — Failures  are  charged  for  any  delay  to 
engines  at  terminals,  regardless  of  cause;  therefore,  the  only 
logical  way  apparently  of  correcting  them  is  to  adopt  the 
method  in  vogue  on  some  railroads,  viz. :  make  a  double  in- 
spection, one  on  arrival  and  the  other  prior  to  departure. 
This,  to  many,  may  appear  unnecessary,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  all  men  will  overlook  something  sometimes. 

Walschaert  Valve  Gears. — All  of  the  failures  charged  were 
due  to  poor  design  in  so  far  as  the  fastening  of  the  union  link 
arm  is  concerned,  and  should  not  be  classed  as  defects  to  the 
gear  it.*elf. 

Steam  Failures. — In  nearly  every  instance,  the  alleged  fail- 
ures were  due  to  inexperienced  firemen,  and  this  brings  up  a 
subject  on  which  volumes  could  be  written,  viz.:  the  proper 
training  of  enginemen,  a  subject  so  broad,  however,  that  it 
should  not  i)e  handled  in  this  report.  In  the  same  class  can 
be  placed  the  man  failures,  all  of  which  though  charged 
against  the  engine,  were  due  entirely  to  inexperience  or 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  report  is  not  intended  to 
reflect  discredit  on  the  enginemen  when  speaking  of  ignorance 
or  inexperience,  but  rather  on  the  methods  in  use  on  too  many 
of  our  railroads.  New  devices  are  continually  being  applied 
and  too  often  men  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
these  with  no  other  instructions  than  that  contained  in 
descriptive  pamphlets.  One  ounce  of  ocular  demonstration  is 
worth  a  pound  of  reading  in  such  cases.  We  feel  that  all  new 
methods  or  devices  should  be  thoroughly  explained  and 
demonstrated  to  the  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  operate  or  work 
with  them,  before  we  can  place  ourselves  in  position  to 
criticise.  Every  roundhouse  where  repairs  are  made  can  be 
fitted  up  with  instruction  rooms,  containing  charts  or  models 
or  both,  and  certain  hours  or  dates  can  be  set  when  instruction 
will  be  given.  Then  if  the  men  do  not  take  these  oppor- 
tunities, action  can  be  taken  in  case  of  man  failure. 
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Railroad  Administration  News 

Walker  D.  Hines  Appointed  New  Director  General; 
News  of   Interest  to  the   Mechanical   Department 


THE  appointment  of  Walker  D.  Hines,  assistant  director 
general  of  railroads  and  formerly  chairman  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
to  the  director  generalship  was  announced  by  Mr.  McAdoo 
at  Los  Angeles  on  January  11,  and  Mr.  Hines  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  immediately.  ,,  .  , 

In   announcing   Mr.    Hines'    appointment   Mr.    McAdoo 
said:  "Mr.  Hines  has  been    my    assistant    at    Washington 
since  the  beginning  of  government  control  and  has  a  thorough 
knowledge   of   the  organization   and    administration   of  the 
railroads  under  federal  con- 
trol as  well   as  the   funda- 
mental problem  involved  in 
the  railroad   situation.      His 
ability    and    experience    ad- 
mirably fit  him  for  the  great 
trust  and  responsibility  with 
which  the  President  has  hon- 
ored  him.      Aside    from  his 
obvious     qualifications     Mr. 
Hines    is   in    full   sympathy 
with  the  policies  which  have 
guided     the     Railroad     Ad- 
ministration   and    with    the 
views  of  the  President  on  the 
railroad  question.     I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Hines  will  have  the 
hearty    support    of    the    fine 
army  of  railroad  officers  and 
employees    and    I    can    ask 
nothing  better  for  him  than 
that  they  shall  give  him  and 
the  country   the   same  loyal 
and     effective    service    they 
rendered  during  my  term  as 
director  general." 

It  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Hines  will  receive  the  same 
salary,  $25,000  a  year, 
which  he  has  received  dur- 
ing the  past  year  as  assistant 
to  Mr.  McAdoo  and  which 
was  fixed  for  the  directors 
of  the  departmental  divis- 
ions of  the  Railroad  Administration.  In  accepting  the  office 
Mr.  Hines  stated  that  he  will  carr>'  forward  the  policies 
followed  by  Mr.  McAdoo  during  the  past  year.  He  issued 
the  following  statement  to  railroad  officers  and  employees: 
"The  President  has  appointed  me  director  general  of  rail- 
roads, effective  at  once.  I  wish  my  first  official  act  as 
director  general  of  railroads  to  be  this  statement  to  officers 
and  employees: 

"Having  been  a  part  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  organization  from 
its  first  day,  his  policies  are  my  policies  and  I  intend  to 
carry  them  out  and  to  do  so  through  the  existing  railroad 
organizations  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

"The  responsibilities  of  the  work  cannot  be  exaggerated 
and  there  can  be  no  success  in  it  without  your  confidence  and 
support. 

"I  shall  gain  and  justify  your  confidence  by  prompt  and 
fair  treatment,  but  until  you  get  a  chance  to  know  me  and 
judge  me  by  my  works  I  want  you  to  take  me  on  faith  and 
from  the  very  first  day  help  me  to  give  the  government  the 
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best  possible  service  and  the  people  the  best  possible  trans- 
portation. You  and  I  have  been  fellow  workers  in  the  hard 
work  of  the  past  year  and  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  giving 
the  public  even  in  time  of  peace  the  valiant  and  faithful 
service  that  you  gave  so  heartily  in  time  of  war.'' 

Mr.  Hines  was  bom  Februar>'  2,  1870,  at  Russellvillc, 
Ky  He  entered  railway  service  in  1893  as  assistant  at- 
torney of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  He  later  became  first 
vice-president  of  the  road,  following  which  he  entered 
general  law  practice.      In   1906  he  was  appointed  general 

counsel  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka &  Santa  Fe  and  became 
chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  that  road  in 
1908. 

As  there  is  little  prob- 
ability that  Congress  will  ap- 
prove the  five-year  extension 
plan  which  has  been  strongly 
advocated  by  both  Mr.  Hines 
and  Mr.  McAdoo,  it  is  be- 
lieved in  Washington  that 
Mr.  Hines'  tenure  of  office 
will  be  short  and  that  one  of 
his  principal  duties  will  be 
to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Railroad  Administration. 

One  of  the  first  official 
acts  of  the  new  director  gen- 
eral was  the  appointment  of 
W^  T.  Tyler  as  director  of 
the  Division  of  Operation  to 
succeed  Carl  R.  Gray.  Mr. 
Tyler  entered  railway  service 
with  the  Wisconsin  Central 
in  1883  as  messenger.  He 
^T  has  followed  railroading  con- 

^^^^'^  sistently  since  that  time,  hav- 

^^  ing  been  assistant  to  the  vice- 

president  in  charge  of  oper- 
ation of  the  Northern  Pacific 
before  he  went  to  W^ashing- 
ton  last  January  as  Mr. 
Gray's  senior  assistant. 
During  the  month  Thomas  C.  Powell,  recently  manager 
of  inland  traffic  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pa- 
cific and  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures,  succeeding 
Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett.  Mr.  Powell  was  born  in  1865 
and  since  1884  has  been  engaged  in  railroad  service  on  lines 
connected  with  the  Southern  Railway  System,  starting  as 
mail  clerk  for  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pa- 
cific. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  AV.\GE  ORDER 

Director  General  McAdoo  has  issued  the  following  inter- 
pretation No.  8  of  General  Order  No.  27 : 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding  on  some 
railroads  as  to  the  application  of  General  Order  No.  27,  the 
said  order  is  hereby  interpreted  to  apply  to  all  persons  in  the 
employment  of  the  railroads  earning  less  than  $250  per 
month  in  December,   1915.     Where  such  persons  have  not 
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l*t'en  granted  the  increases  provided  for  in  General  Order 
No.  27  such  increases  will  be  made  applicable  retroactive  to 
Januar}-  1,  1918,  and  until  superseded  by  supplements 
thereto. 

LOCO^IOTIVE    SPECIALTIES 

The  Central  Advisory  Purchasing  Committee  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  has  decided  on  the  specialties  to  be  used 
on  the  orders  placed  some  time  ago  with  the  American  Loco- 


standard     l.rtr(>Ml)TIVES     DELIVERED     TO     JA.NUARV     18,     1919 

Alabama  \-   W.   Pciint  iic   Western   Ry. 

of   .Ma 2  0-8-O  .\mcrican 

Atlantic    Cuast    Line 5  0-6-O  American 

Baltimore    \-    Ohio 69  Light  2-8-2  I'.aldwin 

Belt   Railway   of  Chicago 5   Light  2-10-2  .\mcrican 

Boston   &    .\Ibaiiy    10   Light  2-10-2  American 

Central    of    Xe\v    Jersey 10  0-6-0  American 

10  Ilcavv  2-8-2  American 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio 4  2-6-6-2  .\merican 

Chicago     vS:     .Vlton 10  Light  2-8-2  .American 

Chicago  Junction    14  0-6-0  .\merican 

Chicago  &    Kastern    Illinois 15  Light  2-8-2  American 

Chicago    Creat    We>tern 10   Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

Chicago,     Indianapolis    &    Louisville..             S   Light  2-8-2  American 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    .St.    Paul....          50  Heavy  2-8-2  American 
Cleveland,  t"incinnnati,  Chicago  &  St. 

Louis      25   Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

Duli'th,    Missabe   &    Northern 7   Liijlit  2-10-2  .\merican 

El    Paso   &    Southwfstern 5    Heavy  2-8-2  .American 

Eric      16  0-8-0  .American 

15   Heavy  2-8-2  American 

Grand    Trunk    Western    16  Light  2-8-2  .American 

Grand     Trunk     24  Light  2-8-2'  American 

Lake    Erie    &    Western 15   Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

Lehigh     &     Hudson     River 4  Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

Louisville     &     Nashville 20  Heavy  2-8-2  American 

Michigan    Central     20  Light  2-8-2  American 

Mobile  &  Ohio    4  0-6-O  American 

Nashville,    Chattanooga    &    St.     Louis.          10  Light  2-8-2  American 

New    York    Central 45   Light  2-8-2  Lima 

25  0-8-0  -American 

50  Light  2-8-2  .American 

New  York,  Chicago  &   St.   Louis 10  Light  2-8-2  .American 

Oregon     Short     Line 19  Light  2-8-2  American 

Pennsvlvania     Lines     West 20  0-6-0  .American 

Pittsburgh    &    West    Virginia 3  Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

2  0-6-0  .American 
Pittsburgh,    McKeesport   &    Youghiog- 

henv     10  Heavy  2-8-2  American 

Rutland      2  0-8-0  .\merican 

6   Light  2-8-2  .American 

Seaboard    .\ir   Line    10  0-6-O  .\merican 

10  Light  2-8-2  .American 

Southern      20  0-8-0  .American 

25   Light  2-8-2  .American 

50   Light  2-10-2  .American 

Terminal    Railroad   of    St.    Louis 10  0-6-0  .\merican 

Texas    &    Pacific 11    Light  2-8-2  .American 

Toledo    &   Ohio   Central S  0-8-0  .American 

15   Light  2-8-2  American 

Union    Pacific    10  0  6-0  .American 

20   Light  2-8-2  .American 

Wabash      20  Light  2-8-2  .American 

Western     Pacific     5  Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

Wheeling    &    Lake    Erie 5  0-8-0  .American 

10  Heavy  2-8-2  American 

Total— 

Six-wheel     switching,     .\merican 85 

Eight-wheel    switching,    .American 75 

Light    Mikado,    American    286 

I'.aldwin     131 

Lima    45 

462 

Heavy    Mikado,    American 120 

Light   Santa   Fc,   American 72 

2-6-6-2    Mallet,    American 4 

Total  to  January   18.    1919 818 

motive  Company  and  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works  for  600 
locomotives  for  1919  delivery.  Practically  the  same  special- 
ties will  be  used  that  were  authorized  for  the  locomotives 
ordered  for  191 S. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Rail'iVay  Storekeepers'  Association. — The  Eastern  regional 
director  quotes  a  letter  received  from  H.  B.  Spencer,  chair- 
man,  Central  Advisor)-  Purchasing   Committee,   as   follows: 

"A  meeting  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  .Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago.  II!..  on  January  27,  28  and  29.  1919.  The  status 
of  the  association  lias  been  approved  by  the  director  general,  and  this  is 
the  first  meeting  which  has  been  held  since  the  railroads  were  taken  under 
federal  control.  Tn  view  of  the  important  economies  which  it  is  confi- 
dently cxptctcfi  to  effect  through  the  re-organization  of  the  stores  depart- 
ment which  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  desirability  of  having  all  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring,  handling  and  distribut- 
ing the  material  olit.iin  the  benefit  of  personal  discussion  nf  the  many  ques- 
tions involved,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  request  your  federal  man- 


asjfrs  to  arrange  to  have  as  many  of  their  purchasing  and  stores  department 
officers  as  [Kissible  in  attendance  at  this  meeting.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  greatly  assis*  in  the  introduction  of  uniform  practices,  which  it  is  the 
desire    to    estaldi'h    ns   speedily    as   possible." 

The  Master  Boilermakers'  Assoiiation. — The  Eastern  re- 
gional director  states  that  the  Master  Boilermakers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  convention  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  May  26,  27,  28  and  29,  1919.  As  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the  railroads  on 
account  of  its  educational  value,  approval  has  been  given 
for  the  holding  of  the  convention.  Please  arrange  for  master 
boilermakers,  boiler  shop  foremen,  general  boiler  inspectors 
and  others  employed  in  a  similar  capacity  to  attend,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  service.  Each 
road  should  follow  its  usual  practice  with  respect  to  allow- 
ance of  time  and  e.xpenses  and  furnishing  transportation 
for  men  who  may  properly  be  permitted  to  attend  this  con- 
vention. 

Location  of  Air  Pumps  on  Locomotives. — The  Eastern 
regional  director  and  the  Southwestern  regional  director 
have  issued  orders  stating  that  when  air  pumps  are  ap- 
|)lied  to  locomotives,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  so 
placed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vision  of  men  on  the  locomo- 
tives; as  locomotives  receive  Class  1,  2  or  3  repairs  the 
pumps  should  be  properly  located. 

Passes  for  General  Chairmen  of  Committees  of  Em- 
ployees' Organizations. — The  Eastern  regional  director 
states  that  it  has  been  decided  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  to  issue  annual  railroad  trans- 
portation to  the  general  chairmen  of  committees  of  employees' 
organizations,  where  the  application  is  properly  made  and 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  chairman  actually  represents  the 
class  of  employees  he  claims  to  represent.  This  will  include 
also  the  granting  of  the  necessary  leave  of  absence  in  the 
usual  manner  during  the  incumbency  of  such  chairman  to 
enal)le  him  to  carry  on  the  business  of  his  Association.  It 
will  be  proper  to  honor  requests  of  this  character  where  an- 
nual transportation  over  the  home  road  only  is  desired. 
Requests  for  off-line  transportation  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Director  of  Operation. 

Time  Allowed  for  Lunch  to  Shopmen  on  Eight  Hour 
Shifts. — The  Eastern  regional  director  states  that  pending 
further  action  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
the  following  will  govern  e.xcept  when  more  favorable  condi- 
tions are  provided  for  by  agreements  in  force:  Men  em- 
ployed in  shops  or  roundhouses  where  three  shifts  are 
worked  and  who  work  one  of  the  three  shifts,  will  be  allowed 
a  lunch  period  of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  with  pay.  Those 
employed  in  shops  or  roundhouses  or  other  places  where  less 
than  three  shifts  are  worked  are  to  have  a  meal  period  of  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  without  pay. 

Elirhination  of  Sunday  and  Holiday  Work. — The  Eastern 
regional  director  reproduces  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
Operations  which  is  self-explanatory: 

"If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  won't  you  please  immediately  arrange 
for  a  thorough  investigation  and  study  to  be  made  on  the  roads  in  your 
region  with  respect  to  the  elimination  of  Sunday  and  holiday  work,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  desire  of  the  director  general  as  expressed  in  Sup- 
plement No.    13   to  General   Order  No.   27. 

"In  order  that  the  director  general  may  know  what  progress  is  being 
made,  and  that  his  wishes  in  the  matter  are  being  fully  met.  I  believe  it 
advisable  that  you  have  your  federal  managers  make  reports  from  time  to 
time  indicating  to  what  extent  they  have  found  it  possible  to  either  wholly 
eliminate   or    reduce   to   the   minimum   Sunday   or   holiday   work." 

Car  Inspectors  Needed. — The  Eastern  regional  director 
states  that  C.  B.  Young,  manager.  Inspection  and  Test  Sec- 
tion, 610  Southern  Railroad  building,  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
in  need  of  car  inspectors  at  plants  building  cars  for  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  and  asks  that  rail- 
roads forAvard  to  him  the  names  of  men  who  are  at  present 
in  their  employ  who  would  make  good  inspectors  on  car 
con.^truction.  and  who  could  be  spared  temporarily  to  take 
up  this  work. 
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STANDARD   PASSENGER   CAR 
EQUIPMENT 

THE  Committee  on  Standards  for  Locomotives  and  Cars 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  has  approved  the  gen- 
eral arrangements  for  the  passenger;  passenger  and 
Ijaggage;  passenger,  baggage  and  mail,  and  passenger  and 
mail  cars,  the  floor  plans  of  which  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations. No  other  drawings,  nor  the  specifications  have 
been  drawn  for  this  equipment  because  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  any  of  these  cars  will  be  built.  All  the  cars 
are  70  ft.  in  length  and  are  of  the  same  general  design.    The 
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Half  Floor  Plan  of  U.  S.  R.  A.  Passenger  and  Mail  Car 

illustrations  show  the  complete  floor  plan  of  the  passenger 
car  and  half  plans  of  the  other  cars,  as  the  passenger  end 
of  all  cars  is  the  same.  The  designs  for  these  cars  will 
follow  in  a  very  general  way  that  of  the  70-ft.  baggage  car, 
a  description  of  which  was  published  in  the  Railway  Mechan- 
ical Engineer  for  October,  1918,  on  page  561. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  specialties  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  the  standard  passenger  carrying  cars: 

1 1, side  finish:  Water  and  fireproof,  '4  in.  mahogany  window  sills. 
Three   star   Agasote   below    wooden    window    sill    and    steel    above. 

Ceiling:  Upper  deck  water  and  fireproof — three  star  Agasote  J4  in- 
thick.     Lower  deck  water  and  fireproof — Agasote  3/16  in.  thick.     Deck  to 


WindoTv  shades-  Railway  standard  mercerized  on  inside,  pantasote  on 
outMde  Width  of  curtain  goods  in  windows  not  more  than  ;4  >n-  'ess 
than   distance   betv\cen   window   casing.      Color  of   shade   to   be   selected. 

Shade  fixtures:  Rex,  all-metal  shade  roller.  Curtain  Supply  Company, 
ring  t\pe   No.   88. 

Shade   rolls:     Rex,    all-metal   shade    roll. 

Seats:  Hale  &  Kilburn,  walk-over  tyi>e,  high  back,  with  head  rest,  steel 
ends,  wooden  arm  rests,   Xo.   197,  or  its  equivalent. 

Seat  covers:    Seat  covering  to  be  selected  later. 

Ventilation:  Clere  story  deck,  eight  per  car.  Utilities  ventilator  100  per 
cent    Peerless   90  per   cent,   Garland-Honeycomb   75   per   cent. 

U'ater  coolers:  White  metal.  North  Pole  sanitary  drinking  fountains 
with   filter  attachment,   arranged   suitably   to   design   of  car. 

Wash  stands:  White  metal.  Plumbing  under  wash  stands  to  be  open 
with  nickel  fittings.  Wash  stands  fitted  with  Adams  &  \N  est  lake  throw- 
over  lever  tvpe  of  faucets  and  drain   fixtures  of  Pullman   standard. 

Water  supply:  Pullman  standard  air  pressure  water  system.  Galvanized 
steel   piping.      Cold  water  only.      Metal  tank  box  insulated. 

Heating  system:  Chicago  Car  Heating  Company's  vapor  system  to  be 
guaranteed  by  manufacturers  to  register  an  inside  temperature  of  70  deg. 
when  the  outside  temperature  is  20  deg.  below  zero.  Holes  through 
center  sills  for  train  line  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  chafing  of  pipe  due 
to  expansion  or  contraction.     Piping  so  applied  as  to  give  ample  clearance 
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Half- Floor  Arrangement  of  U.  S.  R.  A.  Passenger,   Baggage 

and   Mall  Car 

between  all  body  and  truck  i>arts  when  cars  are  rounding  170  ft.  radius 
curve.     Same  to  include  extra  heavy  pipe  for  train  line. 

Steam  hose  and  couplings :  Steam  hose  to  be  15^  in.  by  24  in.  Couplings 
to  be  of  the  S-4  type. 

Steam  pipe:  Train  pipe  2  in.  wrought  iron.  Pipe  and  fittings  extra 
heavy.     Piping  inside  of  car   1  %   in.   standard  pipe. 

Foot   rests  or  guards:     Pullman    type,    pierf orated    steel. 

Wrecking  tools  and  cases:    Steel  box  fitted  with  No.  6  sledge,  axe,  saw. 
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Floor  Arrangement  of  the  U.  S.   R.  A.   Standard   70-ft.   Passenger  Car 


be  painted  with  slush  paint.  Ceiling  to  be  painted  light  color  enamel  of 
approved     shade. 

Ceiling  decoration  :  Sinv'le  plain  sap  green  color  line  on  lower  and  upper 
deck.      Line   only   varr.islied   over   to    hold   decoration. 

Window  sash:  Brass  sash  complete  with  fixtures  as  shown  on  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  blucpunt  No.  10,745.  .Ml  windows  to  be  double  sashed  except 
toilet  room  windows.     Sash  to  raise  18  in. 

Deck  panels:  .Ml  swinging  deck  panels  to  be  equipped  with  T.  U.  Com- 
pany's Eclipse  ratchet.  No  deck  sash  to  be  used,  swinging  panels  only  at 
ventilators. 

ll'mdow  glass:  .Nn-.erioan  polished  plate  3/16  in.  thick,  except  in  saloons 
and  lavatories,  which  are  to  hz  equipped  with  pressed  prism  design  0-1, 
with   smooth   surface  outside. 

Door  glass:    American  polished  plate   ;4   in.  thick. 


fire  bucketi^Jiack  saw,  six  hack  saw  blades,  cold  chisel  and  steel  bar, 
located  to  comjiily  with    state   laws. 

Hardware :    Wo   be  of  the   Pullman  type. 

Floor  co~erinfi :  Floor  covering  to  be  of  plastic  material,  thickness  to 
meet  linoleum  s^  in.  to  the  top  of  chanarch,  and  then  an  aisle  strip  of 
preen  or  red  linoleum  laid  so  that  the  top  will  be  on  the  level  with  thv 
inlay  and  of  suitable  color  to  harmonize  with  the  interior  finish  of  the 
car,  chanarch  to  be  22  B.W.G.  gage  galvanized.  Brass  strips  to  be  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  linoleum  as  shown  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  blueprint 
No.   31.189. 

Equipment :    One   deck  sash   opener.      One  step  box   (Dunbar). 

Batket   racks:     Three-section    continuous    type. 

Coat  and  hat  hooks:  In  saloons  and  lavatories. 

Check  holder:  Fitch. 
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Phifoim  and  end  of  car:  Cast  steel  integral  with  body  bolster  as  manu- 
factured by  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  or  built-up  type  of  approved 
design. 

Gates:  Each  car  to  be  equipped  with  safety  gates,  Pullman  type,  and 
permanently    attached    at    each    end    of    car. 

Steps:  Steps  to  be  of  steel  with  metal  safety  treads  of  abrasive  material 
and  have  no  nosing. 

Draft  gear:    Miner   friction   class   S-A-P. 

Buffer   device:     Miner    friction.    Class    B-10,    or   equivalent. 

Diaphragm  upper  buffer:    Fowler  upper  buffer  spring. 

Vestibule:   Wide   type    Pullman    standard,    with   Imperial    wide    face   plate. 

£«d  doors:    Mahogany   with   finder   guards. 
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SB.lacJvr  and  *y  Cab  V 

Half- Floor  Arrangement  of  U.  S.  R.  A.  Passenger  and   Baggage  Car 

Diaphragms:  To  be  of  steel.  First  choice  Dunbar,  Style  C.  Second 
choice,   Pullman.     Third   choice,   Re.\. 

Vestibule  curtains:    Pullman,  first  choice;  Acme  Automatic,  second  choice. 

P'estibutc  shield:    Pullman  or  .Acme  revolving  type. 

Vestibule  curtain,  hook  and  handle:  Rex,  first  choice;  Robertson  Safety, 
second  choice. 

Vestibule   Irinimiug:    Enameled   body   color. 

Vestibule  grab  ha-ndic:    All  handholds,  grabs,  to  be  smooth  wrought  iron, 

H    in. 

Trap  doors  and  lifting  device:  First  choice  to  be  T.  U.  Company's  Na- 
tional high  station  platform  type,  arranged  to  open  up  after  and  outside 
of  vestibule  doors.     Second  choice,  Edwards,   and  third  choice,   Pullman. 

Air  brakes:  The  Universal,  common  standard,  high-speed  automatic 
brake  equipment,  schedule  UC-1-18,  shall  be  used  without  electric  features 
and    with    type    K-1    automatic    slack    adjuster    placed    on    brake    cylinder. 


J.  M.  expander  ring.  Ten  pound  spring  type  retaining  valve  and  one 
conductor    valve. 

The  air  brake  shall  develo)i  a  nominal  brake  power  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
complete  light  weight  of  the  car  with  60  lb.  cylinder  pressure,  and  be 
capable  of  150  per  cent  braking  power  in  emergency. 

All  parts  of  truck  and  foundation  brake  gear  to  withstand  stresses  in 
accordance  with  M.C.B.  standards;  1 J4  i"-  extra  heavy  brake  pipe  to  be 
used.  All  pipe  fittings  except  those  regularly  included  in  the  air  brake 
schedule  shall  be  "Extra  quality  individually  tested  pipe  fittings  for  railroad 
air  brake   service."     .\11  air  pipe  to  be  blown   out  before  pipe  is  assembled. 

Hand  brakes:  Miner  or  Western  Railway  Equipment,  or  Lindstrom 
imnroved. 

Braking  and  signal  cord:  Signal  cord,  ':J  in.  steel  cord,  braided  green. 
Conductor's  cord,  '4  in.  steel  cord,  braided  red,  both  applied  along  center 
of   car   upper   deck    supported. 

Painting:    U.   S.    Standard. 

Roof:  Steel.  To  be  of  material  which  has  been  thoroughly  sand  blasted, 
painted   and   sanded   on   the  outside. 

Trucks:     Cast   steel. 

Truck  wheel  base:    11    ft. 

Center  plates  and  center  pins:  Cast  steel  separable,  arranged  for  appli- 
cation to  cone  bolster  locking  center  pin. 

Side  bearings:  Frictionlcss  rolled  side  bearings  for  six-wheel  passenger 
trucks.     Miner  first  choice.  Perry  second  choice.  Woods  third  choice. 

Equalizers:     Wrought    iron. 

H'heels:    36  in.  rolled  cr  forged  steel. 

Pedestals:    Cast   steel. 

Journal  boxes:  National  Malleable  Castings  Company's  pedestal  type 
complete  with   lids  for  axles  with   5   in.   by  9  in.   journals. 

Journal  bearing  keys:  To  be  drop  forged  M.C.B.  dimensions  suitable 
for  axles  with  S  in.  by  9  in.  journals. 

Brake  shoe:    Diamond  S. 

Floor  insulation:  To  be  1  in.  quilted  hair  felt  with  paper  on  both  sides. 

Insulation,  superstructure:  Body  insulation  to  be  ^  in.  quilted  hair 
felt  with  paper  on  both  sides  applied  to  inner  surface  of  the  side  walls 
and  end  sheets. 

Saloon  hoppers:  Daytcn  Company's  Eckert  No.  8  with  porcelain  hopper 
chute  as  manufactured  by  Dayton  Manufacturing  Company,  or  Pullman 
Standard  (Duner).  Hopper  in  women's  lavatory  to  have  double  lid  and 
men's  lavatory  to  have  .single  seat  with  horseshoe  opening.  Toilet  paper 
holder,   Pullman  type,  to  be  applied   in  each  saloon. 

Designating  signs:  Pullman  style,  to  show  location  of  each  toilet,  one 
illuminated  sign  to  read  "Men"  in  end  of  car  where  men's  toilet  is  located. 
Sign  to  be  placed  inside  of  car  on  bulkhead.  Same  method  to  be  used  at 
ladies'  end  and  sism  tc  read  "Women." 


The  Standard  Refrigerator  Car' 

The  Designs  Have  Been  Based  on  Results  of  In- 
vestigation Made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

BY  M.  E.  PENNINGTON 

Food  Resesrch  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


A  SHORT  time  ago  the  Railroad  Administration  issued 
Mechanical  Department.  Circular  No.  7,**  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  which  reads  as  follows:  "In  order 
to  insure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  in  refrigera- 
tion and  conservation  of  foodstuffs,  refrigerator  cars  having 
trucks  of  60,000  lb.  capacity  or  over,  will,  when  receiving 
general  repairs  or  being  rebuilt,  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
following  United  States  standard  refrigerator  car  require- 
ments." Then  follow  specific  details  and  references  to  blue- 
prints for  the  construction  of  the  car  in  general,  its  insula- 
tion, ice  boxes,  and  the  many  details  of  a  refrigerator  car. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this  country  more 
than  100,000  refrigerator  cars,  and  that  ultimately  all  will 
probably  conform  to  the  essentials  just  laid  down  by  the 
Railroad  Administration,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  review  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  issuance  of  this  circular. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineties  and  early  hundreds  the 
difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  our  perishables  attracted 
an  increasing  amount  of  attention  because  the  length  of  the 
hauls  increased  as  more  distant  markets  demanded  supplies, 
and  the  losses  from  decay  in  transit  kept  pace  with  the  dis- 
tance traveled.  Some  of  the  shippers  applied  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  assistance,  among  them 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers. 

**See  Railtvay   Mechanical  Engineer,  December,   page  663. 


the  Georgia  peach  growers.  In  1903  G.  Harold  Powell  and 
his  associates  undertook  to  investigate  the  matter.  They 
studied  the  effect  on  ripening  of  cooling  the  fruit  quickly 
after  picking  and  before  loading  in  the  car,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  decay  in  transit.  Precooling,  however,  was 
not  a  reliable  remedy  because  the  insulation  of  the  refriger- 
ator cars  of  the  south  was,  and  is,  insufficient  to  retain  the 
chill  imparted  to  the  fruit  and  the  air  circulation  in  the  cars 
was,  and  is,  inadequate  to  transfer  the  refrigeration  from  the 
ice  bunkers  to  the  center  and  top  of  the  load. 

From  Georgia  peaches  the  investigators  were  called  to 
California  oranges.  The  industry  was  severely  handicapped 
because  of  decay  in  transit.  Again  the  inadequacies  of  the 
refrigerator  cars  were  apparent.  The  investigations  of  the 
temperature  in  cars  in  transcontinental  trips  brought  out 
the  differences  in  various  parts  of  the  car  and  their  relation 
to  excessive  decay  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  load. 

In  1908  the  Food  Research  Laboratory,  which  had  been 
studying  the  effect  of  long  cold  storage  on  poultry,  extended 
the  work  to  the  handling  of  fresh  goods  in  the  packing 
houses  and  in  transit.  We  soon  found  that  standardized 
methods  at  the  packing  house  did  not  give  standardized 
results  at  the  market;  in  other  words,  the  refrigerator  cars 
were  a  variable  factor.  It  was  not  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  chickens  on  the  floor  at  the  bunker  hard  frozen,  those 
quarterway  of  the  car  in  a  good  chilled  condition  and  between 
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the  doors  green  struck,  although  the  condition  of  the  pack- 
ages was  practically  uniform  when  they  were  loaded. 

Then  began  the  study  of  the  construction  of  these  cars. 
In  1913  the  resuhs  were  published  as  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  conclusions 
presented  in  that  bulletin  outline  fairly  well  the  lines  of  work 
since  followed  by  the  investigators  and  which  have  led  to  the 
information  on  which  the  construction  of  the  standard  re- 
frigerator car  is  based.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
bulletin  says,  "It  is  eminently  necessary  that  such  questions 
as  the  most  efficient  and  economic  size  of  the  refrigerator  car, 
the  exact  amount  of  insulation  required  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  low  temperatures,  or,  conversely,  to  protect  the 
contents  of  the  car  against  frost,  the  equalization  of  tem- 
peratures in  all  parts  of  the  car,  and  many  others,  be  pressed 
for  more  exact  and  far  reaching  answers."  The  bulletin 
points  out  the  importance  of  roof  and  floor  construction  in 
relation  to  insulation  efficiency,  especially  the  waterproofing 
of  the  floor,  and  also  the  efficiency  of  the  wire  basket  bunker 
which  permits  of  abundant  air  access  to  the  refrigerant. 

By  the  early  spring  of  1916  we  had  ready  quite  a  number 
of  experimental  cars  built  by  four  roads  in  as  many  shops. 
The  details  of  construction  varied  widely.  This  we  con- 
sidered advisable  because  we  first  had  to  establish  the  fun- 
damentals of  construction,  such  as  the  type  of  bunker  and  the 
•action  of  floor  racks,  regardless  of  the  car  itself. 

AIR    CIRCULATION 

It  did  not  take  long  to  decide  that  the  basket  bunker,  in- 
sulated bulkhead  and  a  rack  four  inches  off  the  floor,  with 
lengthwise  stringers  and  cross  slats  about  three  inches  w-ide 
and  about  two  inches  apart,  are  essential  for  the  distribution 
of  the  refrigerated  air.  The  wire  basket  hanging  free  in  the 
end  of  the  car  permits  the  warm  air  entering  at  the  top  to 
flow  without  obstruction  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ice, 
and  as  it  cools,  to  fall  to  the  floor.  At  the  floor  it  is  not 
pocketed,  but  finds  a  ready  exit  under  the  rack,  and  so  along 
the  car  floor  and  up  through  the  load,  gathering  heat  as  it 
goes  and  carrying  it  to  the  upper  bulkhead  opening  where 
again  the  ice  has  a  chance  to  absorb  it. 

If  we  place  thermometers  in  the  air  of  the  car  to  determine 
its  temperature  at  the  lower  bunker  opening,  again  at  the 
middle  between  the  doors,  then  at  the  ceiling,  midway  of 
the  car,  then  at  the  ceiling  quarter  way,  and  finally  about  10 
in.  in  front  of  the  upper  bunker  opening,  we  find  a  steady 
rise  in  temperature,  the  upper  bunker  opening  thermometer 
being  the  highest.  Generally  we  find  from  two  to  four  de- 
grees difference  between  the  air  in  the  upjier  middle  part  of 
the  car  and  that  at  the  upper  bunker  opening.  If  the  ther- 
mometers are  similarly  placed  in  a  car  equipped  with  a  box 
bunker  with  open  bulkhead  and  without  the  floor  rack,  the 
graduations  of  temperature  in  the  upper  part  of  the  car  are 
just  reversed.  Here  the  temperature  at  the  upper  bunker 
opening  is  ordinarily  from  two  to  four  degrees  l6wer  than  at 
the  middle  of  the  car.  This  observation  has  been  made 
again  and  again  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the  performance 
of  a  box  bunker  combined  witli  solid  bulkhead  and  a  floor 
rack,  with  which  there  is  good  cooling  in  the  top  of  the  load 
at  the  bunkers,  but  unsatisfactor\'  results  in  the  upper  middle 
parts  of  the  load. 

Even  more  striking  are  the  results  obtained  when  salt  is 
added  to  the  ice  in  the  basket  bunker  coml)ined  with  the  in- 
sulated bulkhead  and  floor  rack,  or  the  standard  type  bunker, 
as  it  is  now  termed.  So  rapid  is  the  removal  of  the  very  cold 
air  from  the  bottom  of  the  bunker  that  fruit  and  eggs  mav 
be  rapidly  cooled  throughout  the  car  without  frosting  the 
packages  at  the  bulkhead.  Of  course,  the  bulkhead  insulated 
with  one  or  two  inches  of  a  standard  insulator  is  an  essen- 
tial if  the  packages  against  it  are  to  be  protected  from  the 
frigid  air  close  to  the  ice  and  salt,  but  that  this  protection 
is  not  due  entirely  to  the  bulkhead  is  proved  bv  the  pocket- 


ing of  the  cold  at  the  bottom  of  the  bunker  when  the  box 
bunker  with  an  insulated  bulkhead  is  salted.  Then  the  pack- 
ages at  the  bottom  of  the  load,  next  to  the  bunker,  are 
frosted.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  force  to  the  air  move- 
ment and  it  cannot  be  distributed  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
prevent  the  intensive  chilling  of  itself.  With  the  standard 
bunker  and  floor  rack  and  a  lading  such  as  cantaloupes  or 
oranges,  as  much  as  9  per  cent  of  salt  may  be  safely  used  in 
the  initial  icing,  and  the  same  percentage  or  a  little  less  may 
be  used  on  the  two  successive  days,  by  which  time  the  load  is 
cooled  throughout.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  great 
advantages  accruing  to  the  transportation  of  such  perishables 
as  berries,  peaches  and  cherries  by  this  ability  to  cool  them 
rapidly  while  rolling.  It  is  also  of  benefit  to  eggs,  which, 
because  of  the  character  of  the  commercial  package  and  the 
tight  load,  are  exceedingly  slow  to  cool  in  the  ordinary  car, 
the  top  and  middle  of  the  load  being  but  little  affected. 

The  question  of  insulation  has  been  more  ccanplex.  We 
have  not  only  a  compound  wall,  but  one  which  is  continually 
in  vibration  and  which  is  moving  constantly.  To  this  con- 
stant movement  of  the  insulator  must  be  added  the  difficulties 
of  making  it  continuous  because  of  the  framing  of  the  car 
and  the  use  of  tie  rods  and  bolts  which  offer  heat  runways. 

INSULATION 

The  thermometers  which  were  fastened  tightly  against  the 
lining  of  the  car  ver\'  promptly  and  consistently  indicated 
that  roofs  and  floors  must  be  better  protected  than  the  walls, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  floor  and  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  it 
is  imperative  to  waterproof.  Comparisons  of  cars  having 
varying  amounts  of  insulation,  loaded  with  representative 
commodities,  showed  that  for  the  safety-  of  the  load,  as  well 
as  economy  in  loading  and  in  refrigerant,  it  is  necessary'  to 
have  the  equivalent  of  two  inches  of  pure  cork  board  in  the 
side  walls  and  ends,  at  least  two  and  one-half  inches  in  the 
roof  and  at  least  two  inches  in  the  floor,  the  insulation  in 
the  floor  to  be  continuous  from  side  to  side  and  end  to  end. 
In  other  words,  the  insulation  on  the  floor  must  not  be  broken 
by  sills  and  it  must  be  at  least  two  inches  of  pure  cork  board. 

It  has  not  been  possible,  heretofore,  to  waterproof  the  floor. 
Consequently  there  has  been  wet  insulation  and  a  serious  loss 
of  efficiency.  Therefore  the  findings  of  the  department  em- 
phasize the  need  of  cork  board  in  the  floor. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   STANDARD  REFRIGERATOR   CAR 

Such  essentials  of  a  refrigerator  car  as  an  adequate  amount 
of  insulation  and  air  circulation  had  been  agreed  upon  bv  the 
investigators  prior  to  government  control  of  the  railroads,'  and 
certain  lines  had  incorporated  some  or  all  of  the  findings 
into  their  new  and  rebuilt  cars.  In  the  standard  refrigerator 
car*  developed  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  trucks,  draft  gear,  framing  and  other  general 
construction  features  are  standardized  with  the  United  States 
standard  double  wall  box  car.  The  essentials  upon  which 
rest  efficiency  in  protecting  perishables  against  heat  and  cold 
have  followed  very  closely  the  findings  of  the  investigators 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  plans  include  un- 
broken insulation  on  both  floor  and  roof.  On  the  walls  the 
insulation  is  continuous  from  door  post  to  door  post.  It  was 
not  possible  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  the  insulation  could 
be  run  over  the  belt  rails,  but  the  exposed  surface  was  re- 
duced. All  the  insulation  is  applied  in  a  solid  mass,  un- 
broken by  air  spaces.  It  is  supported  bv  pressure  and  not  bv 
direct  nailing.  The  excess  space  afforded  by  the  framing  is 
left  on  the  inner  side,  under  the  lining,  to  receive  such  nails 
as  the  shipper  cannot  be  prevented  from  driving  into  the 
walls  and  which  have  played  havoc  with  the  insulation.  Bolt 
head?  and  tie  rod  exits  are  protected  bv  insulation.  The 
bunker  is  a  woven  wire  basket  holding  approximately  10.000 

•See   RotVa-fl"  Mechanical  Engineer.   December,  page  663. 
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lb.  of  ice,  surrounded  by  a  2-in.  space  and  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  car  by  a  bulkhead  carrying  at  least  1  in.  of  in- 
sulation, and  last,  but  far  from  least,  is  a  floor  rack,  4  inches 
in  the  clear,  built  of  2-in.  by  4-in.  runners  with  1-in.  by  3-in. 
cross  slats  iy>  in.  apart.  This  rack  is  hinged  to  the  side 
walls.  Each  half  may  be  turned  up  and  the  doorway  section 
folds  back  to  facilitate  cleaning  tlie  car.  The  length  of  the 
car  over  end  sills  should  be  about  41  ft.  and  the  loading 
space  o.)  ft.;  it  must  not  be  more  than  o3  ft.  3  in. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS 

On  the  ba.«is  of  a  standard  car  the  department  is  now 
predicating  a  standard  icing  service  which  should  save  foods 
and  money.  It  is  also  working  on  standardized  methods  of 
stowing  loads  and  the  standardization  of  packages.  The 
ability  quickly  to  cool  certain  commodities  in  transit  by  the 
use  of  salt  with  the  ice  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  orchard, 
field  and  packing  house  handling,  while  the  reasonable  as- 
surance of  proper  care  in  transit  of  such  products  as  dressed 
poultry  lends  a  stability  to  the  industry  which  is  much 
needed.  There  has  been  much  discontent  on  the  part  of  ship- 
pers of  products  requiring  intensive  refrigeration  because 
they  could  not  obtain  such  cars  as  the  large  meat  packers  are 
using.  The  L^nited  States  standard  refrigerator  car  will 
carry  meat  hung  from  rails  quite  as  successfully  as  the  cars 
built  especially  for  meat.  In  addition  it  will  carry  package 
loads  on  the  floor  under  the  meat  better  than  the  meat  cars. 
An  important  difference  in  the  standard  car  as  compared 
with  the  meat  car  is  the  reserve  of  ice  in  the  bunkers  which 
are  often  amply  supplied  when  the  tanks  of  the  meat  cars 
need  replenishing.  Neither  is  there  visible  in  practicable 
results  the  advantages  supi)osed  to  accrue  from  the  retention 
of  the  brine,  provided  coarse  rock  salt  is  placed  on  top  of  Jhe 
ice  and  so  forced  to  bore  its  way  through  the  whole  mass 
before  finding  an  exit.  We  have  wasted  much  salt  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  ice  and  foodstuff  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

For  ever}-  standard  car  turned  out  of  the  shops  there  will 
follow  a  saving  of  food,  a  saving  of  money  and  a  saving  of 
labor.  To  that  end  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
worked  long  and  patiently  and  to  that  same  end  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  now  issued  Mechanical  Department  Cir- 
cular No.  7,  and  has  also  indicated  its  intention  of  remind- 
ing the  railroads  of  the  instructions. 

Truly,  facts,  faith  and  friendly  co-operation  have  brought 
about  a  consummation  long  and  eamestlv  desired. 


in.  to  the  sides  of  the  box  cars.  These  straps  are  fastened 
by  bolts  through  the  side  sills  together  with  rods  that  extend 
through  both  side  and  intermediate  sills.  It  has  been  the 
observation  that  no  more  adequate  protection  against  sheatli- 
ing  leakage  than  these  straps  can  be  applied  to  a  car.  In  ap- 
plying straps  of  this  kind  it  will  be  found  that  iron  of  the 
dimensions  given  above  is  much  more  desirable  than  straps 


MAKING  BOX  CARS  EFFICIENT  GRAIN 

CARRIERS 


BY  E.  K.  HOGAN 


Investigation  shows  that  a  large  majority  of  all  the  leaks 
of  grain  from  box  cars  occur  between  the  car  sheathing  and 
the  side  sills,  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  sheathing  to  spring 


Box  Car   Door  Guides  with   Steel   Plate  Attachment   Bolted 
to   the    Door    Posts 

ijf  greater  width,  which  would  not  shed  moisture  as  well  and 
might  cause  the  sheathing  to  rot  under  the  straps. 

On  some  steel  underframe  cars  the  sub  sill  is  of  such  light 
weight  or  the  frame  of  such  construction  as  to  preclude  the 
application  of  bolts  to  hold  the  sheathing  straps.  This  diffi- 
culty has  been  met  by  the  use  of  J-bolts,  as  .shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Some  grain  losses  are  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  warped. 
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,    from  the  sills  under  load.     Nails  do  not   effectively  twisted  and  loose  grain  strips.     It  has  been  our  experience 

and  permanently  hold  sheathing  boards  firmly  and  tightly  that  this  leakage  is  primarily  due  not  to  fauhv  grain  strip? 

to  the  sills  under  the  strain  to  which  cars  are  sul)jected.  but  to  the  fact  that  flooring    is    improperly    and    insecurely 

One  successful  remedy  for  this  condition  has  been  the  ap-  fastened  to  side  sills.     Flooring  fastened  by  nails  to  the  side 

plication  of  sheathing  straps  of  flat  iron,  size  ^-in.  by  \]A  sills  will  in  course  of  time  spring  up  at  the  ends,  which  per- 
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mits  grain  to  run  underneath  floor  and  over  the  inside  edge 

of  side  sill. 

The  only  remedy  that  would  overcome  this  condition  would 
be  to  bolt  the  flooring  to  the  side  sills,  and  it  is  the  recom- 
mendation that  straps  of  flat  iron,  the  same  size  as  those 
applied  to  the  sheathing,  be  applied  to  the  flooring  along  the 
side  sills  just  inside  of  the  post  line.  These  straps  should 
be  fastened  by  bolts  extending  down  through  the  sills.  This 
method  would  be  much  more  secure  than  placing  bolts 
through  the  grain  strips,  which  are  in  short  lengths  and  liable 
to  split.  The  use  of  sheathing  and  floor  straps,  lioth  bolted 
through  the  side  sills,  together  with  adequate  door  protection, 
would  make  cars  of  wooden  construction  grain  tight. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  by  railroads  to  discover 
a  box  car  side  door  that  will  successfully  perform  its  func- 
tions. As  a  result  the  up-to-date  box  car  usually  has  a 
strong,  durable  side  door.  The  greater  problem  really  has 
been  to  hold  it  properly  to  the  car.  Success  in  this  depends 
largely  on  the  door  post  and  the  door  guides.  Grain  doors 
are  nailed  to  the  door  post  and  when  removed  the  nails  are 
left  in  the  post  which  weakens  it  considerably  and  lays  it 
open  to  moisture  and  rot.  Because  of  this  all  door  posts 
should  be  equipped  with  a  well  fitted  nailing  strip  of  at  least 
P4-in.  stock  covering  the  entire  inside  face  of  the  post. 

Insecure  doors  and  grain  leakage  is  often  caused  by  door 
posts  l>eing  burst  out  because  of  rotten  tenons  or  other 
reasons.  A  remarkal)ly  good  arrangement  to  strengthen  the 
door  post  ha?  l)cen  successfully  applied  by  one  road  to  all  of 


its  box  cars.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  door  post,  be- 
sides being  tenoned  into  the  side  sill,  has  an  outside  exten- 
sion down  to*the  bottom  of  the  sill.  A  wrought  iron  plate  is 
fastened  to  the  door  guide  by  means  of  two  rivets.  This 
plate  extends  up  the  post,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  two 
bolts.  The  two  bolts  through  the  door  guide  pass  through 
the  side  sill,  one  of  them  also  passing  through  the  extension 
of  the  door  post.  This  not  only  holds  door  post  in  place 
but  makes  it  impossible  to  pr}-  or  hammer  down  the  door 
guide  to  gain  entrance  to  the  car.  It  is  a  more  economical 
and  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  the  .'^o-called  "burglar  proof" 
door  fixtures  on  the  market. 

Grain  spoiled  or  damaged  by  water  on  account  of  leaky 
roofs  is  so  much  grain  lost.  To  avoid  breaks  and  leaks  a 
roof  must  be  flexible.  It  is  contended  that  the  most  satis- 
factory- roof  vet  discovered  is  the  steel  roof  of  heav>-  gage 
metal.  Without  taking  issue  with  this  assertion  I  wish  to 
describe  a  method  of  applying  the  much  derided  light  metal 
roof  which  has  l)een  found  to  make  it  wear  50  to  75  per 
cent  longer.  A  single  board  wood  roof  is  first  laid  over  the 
purlines,  crosswise  of  car.  This  is  given  a  heav}-  coat  of 
Baco  or  Sarco  preparation  and  covered  with  one  layer  of 
plastic  paper,  over  which  the  roof  sheets  are  laid.  It  has 
lieen  found  that  the  tar  in  the  paper  is  an  excellent  lubricant 
and  preservative  of  the  metal.  This  preparation,  besides  its 
waterproofing  qualities,  prevents  nails  that  l>ecome  loosened 
in  the  board  roof  from  wearing  their  way  up  through  the 
roof  sheets. 


Lumber  for  Car  Construction 

Selecting   Proper   Grades   to   Secure   Strength  and 
Lasting  Power,  Increasing  Service  by  Preservatives 

BY  DR.  HERMANN  VON  SCHRENK 


A  GOOD  many  years  ago  I  went  abroad  to  study  ques- 
tions of  economies  in  maintenance.  The  most  im- 
pressive fact  which  I  came  back  with  was  the  strik- 
ing view  point  that  most  of  the  European  engineers  had  of 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  materials 
that  they  were  working  with  and  their  high  degree  of  respect 
for  what  they  were  working  with.  They  furthemiore,  did 
not  hesitate  to  change  their  methods  of  using  material,  pro- 
vided some  way  was  shown  to  them  by  which  they  could  bring 
about  not  only  greater  economy  but  increased  fitness  and 
adaptation.  We  in  this  country  have  been  prone  to  stick  to 
precedent.  The  tendency  to  continue  methods  simply  lie- 
cause  they  have  been  in  use  a  great  many  years  is  character- 
istic of  much  of  our  railroad  practice.  We  are  rather  slow 
to  change,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  using 
material.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  we  have  got  into  such 
habits,  because  in  the  first  place  we  have  had  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  raw  material  and  it  has  been  easily 
available.  If  there  is  one  lesson  that  the  war  has  taught  us 
it  is  that  we  have  l)een  sl-pshod  in  the  use  of  our  material. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  cars, 
referring  of  course  entirely  to  lumber,  has  been  the  extremely 
vague  way  in  which  most  of  the  lumber  used  in  a  car  has 
been  descril)ed  and  the  even  vaguer  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  tho.'^e  who  are  repairing  cars  as  to  what  might  be  expected 
of  various  kinds  of  wood.  The  lumber  men  and  the  officers 
of  most  of  our  roads  specified  one  or  two  kinds  of  wood  be- 
cause they  had  always  been  u.=ied.  White  oak  and  white 
pine  were  the  woods  that  were  most  readily  at  hand  in  the 
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earliest  days  and  were  long  recognized  as  the  l>est.  Con- 
sequently for  years  they  were  sjjecified  and  used  and  they 
are  still  lieing  specified.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact:  it  is 
not  only  the  case  with  the  railroads  but  also  with  the  govern- 
ment. I  was  present  at  a  meeting  revising  government  sp)eci- 
fications  for  lumber  and  it  was  found  that  they  called  for 
clear  white  pine  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  dressed 
on  both  sides — lumber  which  has  not  been  manufactured  for 
a  great  many  years. 

Now  what  has  been  done  for  the  average  man  interested 
in  the  construction  of  cars  that  might  enable  him  to  get  bet- 
ter ser\ice  out  of  the  material?  The  best  way  in  which  he 
can  do  that  is  to  specify  more  closely  the  kind  of  lum1)er 
that  he  wants  for  his  construction  and  to  specify  it  so  that 
he  will  get  a  reliable  class  of  material.  The  specifications 
under  which  lumber  was  bought  in  the  last  year  on  one  of 
our  biggest  trunk  line  railroads  was  "yellow  pine,  long  leaf, 
grade  B  or  better."  It  is  against  that  kind  of  practice  that 
I  would  caution  you. 

As  a  result  of  a  long  series  of  studies  made  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  a  standard  specification  was  adopted 
by  which  yellow  pine  lumber  could  be  visually  inspected 
instead  of  describing  it.  I  have  a  chart  which  was  furnished 
me  by  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  Forest  Ser^'ice, 
having  four  pieces  of  long  leaf  yellow  pine  (Fig.  1).  They 
are  all  botanically  long  leaf  pine,  but  you  will  notice  the 
modulus  of  rupture  varies  from  11,110  lb.  to  4,660  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  There  is  not  any  way  in  which  you  could  identify 
these  as  long  leaf  pine;  you  would  have  to  accept  it  under 
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the  usual  specifications,  but  notice  the  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity which  is  furnished.  From  this  you  will  get  an  idea  as  to 
what  grade  of  pine  ought  to  be  specified,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  strength.  If  you  want  a  piece  of  timber 
in  a  car  where  strength  is  required  as  in  sills,  posts  or  braces, 
the  specifications  should  call  for  a  dense  piece  of  pine  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  long  leaf  pine,  because  in  specifying 
that  you  will  get  a  strong  piece,  as  you  will  see  from  the  chart. 
The  term  "long  leaf"  does  not  take  care  of  that. 

After  the  density  rule  had  been  developed  some  members 
of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  raised  the  question,  "Are  we 
sure  when  we  specify  this  grade  of  dense  pine,  that  we  will 
also  get  a  stick  which  will  last?"  A  few  years  ago  the 
poorest  as  well  as  the  best  grades  of  southern  pine  were  put 
under  a  testing  machine  to  determine  their  strength  and  were 
also  submitted  to  decay  producing  influence,  in  order  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  relationship  between  the  strength  and 
the  lasting  power.  It  was  discovered  that  the  strong  pieces 
were  also  the  ones  that  had  the  greatest  length  of  life.  The 
results  of  these  tests  are  shown  on  the  curve  in  Fig.  2.  This 
demonstrates  clearly  that  if  you  obtain  a  good,  dense-grained 
piece  of  southern  pine,  you  will  also  obtain  a  long-lived  piece. 
In  making  experiments  with  car  sills  for  the  last  few  years,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  those  in  which  a  high 
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Modulus  of  Rupture 11,110  lb. 

Specific  Gravity 639 

Per  Cent   Suinmerwood. .  .  55 
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Modulus  of  Rupture 10.750  lb. 

Specific   Gravity 598 

Per  Cent  Suinmerwood. .  .  52 
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Modulus  of  Rupture 4,660  lb. 

Specific  Gravity 432 

Per  Cent  Summcrwood 

Rings   per  inch 32 


Modulus  of  Rupture 5,520  lb. 

Specific  Gravity 440 

Per  Cent  Sumnierwood. . .  .         25 
Rings  per   inch   10 


The  two  upper  blocks  show  typical  sections  of  timber  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  summcrwcod.  P.oth  have  high  density  or  specific  gravity  and  a 
high  modulus  of  rupture,  although  the  rings  per  inch  vary  greatly.  The 
two  lower  blocks  show  .i  small  percentage  of  summerwooa.  The  specific 
gravity  is  low  in  both  cases  and  the  modulus  of  rupture  shows  the  ultimate 
strength  is  only  about  one-half  as  ^reat  as  for  the  dense  wood.  The  tests 
were  condicted  on  small,  clear  specimens  of  green  material. 

Fig.    1 — Samples   Illustrating  the   Properties  of  Yellow   Pine 

percentage  of  failure  was  found  were  the  pieces  that  fall  in 
the  low  part  of  the  curve.  The  pieces  which  brought  the 
car  to  the  shop  were  in  very  rare  instances  the  pieces  that 
were  in  the  high  points  of  the  cur\'e. 

A  third  series  of  tests  was  made  to  determine  whether  we 
had  to  specify  long  leaf  pine  at  all.  The  question  was 
raised  two  years  ago  in  one  of  the  committee  meetings  of  the 
M.  C.  B.  Association  as  to  whether  it  was  safe  to  use  pine 
lumber  other  than  the  strict  long  leaf  variety  brought  from 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama  or  Georgia.    Without  going  into 


details  I  will  state  that  it  makes  no  difference  whatever  what 
kind  of  pine  tree  the  lumber  comes  from,  whether  it  is 
lobolly,  short  leaf  or  long  leaf:  all  have  equal  lasting  power 
or  strength,  provided  they  are  of  the  same  density  and  pro- 
vided they  are  all  heart  wood.  In  other  words,  exclude 
young  saplings  and  you  will  get  as  long  life  out  of  one  as  out 
of  the  other,  provided  it  has  the  same  density.  The  com- 
parative resistance  to  decay  of  heart  wood  and  sapwood  is 
well  brought  out  in  the  samples  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  possibility  of  increas- 
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Two  samples  were  taken  from  the  yame  piece.  One  was  broken  in  the 
testing  machint  and  tlie  other  was  subjected  to  decay  producing  influences 
for  18  months,  after  which  it  was  dried  and  weighed.  The  percentage  loss 
of  weight  indicp.tes  the  amount  of  decay  that  had  taken  place.  The  strong- 
est pieces  also  showed  the  highest  resistance  to  decay. 

Fig.    2 — Curve    Showing    the    Relation    Between    Strength    and 
Resistance  to  Decay  of  Southern  Pine 

ing  the  service  of  lumber  after  we  buy  it  by  some  kind  of 
preservative  treatment.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  car 
men  are  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  engineers  in  availing 
themselves  of  that  opportunity.  There  are  only  two  roads, 
the  Burlington  and  the  Santa  Fe,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
make  a  practice  of  creosoting  sills  and  flooring,  particularly 
of  stock  cars.  I  recently  examined  some  cars  that  the  Bur- 
lington built,  over  five  years  old,  none  of  which  have  come 
back  for  repairs.  They  have  creosoted  sills  and  creosoted 
flooring,  and  in  all  of  the  cars  the  creosoted  parts  are  in 
just  as  perfect  condition  as  the  day  they  were  first  put  out. 
Now,  if  the  Burlington  can  get  such  service  out  of  creosoted 
lumber,  is  it  not  a  shame  for  us  to  get  three  or  four  years' 
life  out  of  material,  when  we  might  increase  the  length  of 
life  we  ordinarily  get  five  or  six  times? 

Do  not  understand  me  as  advocating  anything  less  than 
a  system  of  impregnation  which  will  force  the  preservative 
into  the  timber.  At  the  present  time  that  is  not  very  practical 
because  our  supply  of  creosote  is  short,  but  when  normal 
conditions  are  restored  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  have  a 
widespread  treatment  of  car  parts  which  are  not  subject  to 
mechanical  stresses,  but  in  which  lasting  power,  namely  the 
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protection  against  decay,  is  a  vital  factor.  The  ordinary 
scheme  which  I  have  seen  applied  here  and  there,  the  spray- 
ing of  a  preservative  on  timber,  I  personally  have  little 
use  for,  because  a  perfect  impregnation  is  not  obtained.  The 
expectation  of  a  prolonged  life  cannot  be  secured,  so  the 
spraying  of  the  preservative  onto  the  car  is  more  or  less  a 
useless  proceeding  and  a  false  protection.  Putting  it  over 
joints  and  tendons  when  pieces  are  put  together  may  be  of 
some  slight  protection,  provided  the  lumber  is  absolutely  bone 
dr}',  but  the  practice  of  putting  preservatives  on  promiscuously 
should  be  discouraged  rather  than  encouraged. 

One  other  factor  in  car  construction  that  will  assume 
increased  importance  in  the  near  future  is  a  more  careful 
selection  of  kinds  of  woods  for  special  types  and  purposes. 
I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  have  used  only  one  or  two 
kinds  of  wood  in  the  past;  we  are  still  doing  that  to  a  large 
extent  at.  the  present  time.     There  are  a  good  many  woods 


This  illustrates  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  sapwood  and  the  resistance 
to  decay  of  the  heartwood.  The  letters  on  the  small  blocks  correspond  with 
those  on  the  larger  block. 

Fig.  3— Blocks  of  Shortleaf  Pine  After  Being  Subjected  to  a  Wood- 
Decaying   Fungus  for  One  Year 

available  which  ought  to  be  used  more  widely  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  Beech  is  one  of  them  that  is  rapidly 
coming  into  use.  I  know  of  one  road  that  has  used  beech 
ver\'  freely  mixed  with  various  kinds  of  red  oak.  If  used  in 
places  where  the  material  is  not  subject  to  decay,  for  instance, 
in  the  interior  of  finished  cars,  for  posts  and  braces,  particu- 
larly in  the  upper  section  of  the  car,  it  ought  to  give  just 
as  good  service  as  oak.  With  the  great  trouble  we  have  had 
m  getting  car  lumber  the  increased  supply  of  beech  available 
for  construction,  particularly  for  box  car's,  is  going  to  make 
a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  depleted  stocks. 


There  is  another  wood  which,  when  our  tropical  cOTimerce 
becomes  re-established,  will  play  a  large  part  in  the  construc- 
tion of  refrigerator  cars.  That  is  the  balsa  wood,  weighing 
about  7  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  or  about  half  the  weight  of  cork. 

The  field  for  the  saving  of  lumber  in  various  lengths  and 
sizes  is  too  big  to  more  than  refer  to.  If  there  is  one  place 
in  railroad  construction  where  closer  adaptation  of  different 
sizes  and  lengths  and  particularly  grades  of  different  lumber 
can  be  obtained  than  in  the  car  repair  shop  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is.  I  recently  tried  to  compile  a  list  of  the  requisi- 
tions as  issued  by  the  car  department  on  one  of  the  eastern 
lines  for  different  uses  in  repairs  of  freight  cars  and  tried 
to  correlate  them  by  substituting  grades  which  I  knew  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  railroad  equally  well  as  some  of 
the  other  woods.      I  hate  to  tell  }ou  the  difference  in  cost. 

With  the  increased  refinement  in  the  grading  and  manu- 
facturing of  various  kinds  of  lumber,  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  ever>'  man  interested  in  repairs  of  cars  to  study  with 
the  greatest  care  the  revised  grading  rules  which  have  been 
established  by  the  various  lumber  manufacturing  associa- 
tions, for  hardwood  as  well  as  pine  and  fir.  These  associa- 
tions issue  also  engineering  manuals,  and  no  car  man  ought 
to  be  without  them.  If  that  were  done  such  specifications 
for  lumber  for  cars  as  I  have  found  in  use  on  some  railroads 
would  become  practically  impossible.  One  of  the  biggest 
railroads  running  out  of  Chicago  in  its  specifications  simply 
gave  two  words  to  the  discussion  of  the  timber,  said  a  few 
words  about  the  dimensions  and  practically  told  the  man 
who  was  going  to  furnish  the  lumber,  who  was  the  purchas- 
ing agent,  to  use  his  wits.  They  wanted  some  wood;  that 
is  about  all  the  specifications  said.  If  you  look  over  your 
own  specifications  and  ask  yourself,  to  what  extent  that 
example  has  been  followed,  }ou  will  know  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

DISCUSSION 

A.  LaMar  (Penn.  Lines):  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
balsa  wood  can  be  secured  for  car  construction? 

Dr.  von  Schrexk:  Practically  all  that  is  available  is 
used  for  life  preservers.  The  wood,  however,  will  probably 
be  very  much  more  plentiful  when  our  shipping  facilities  are 
rearranged.  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  Costa  Rica  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  heavily  impregnated  with  paraffine  because  it 
is  very  short  lived  otherwise.  It  is  a  remarkably  strong 
wood  considering  its  light  weight  and  it  is  an  almost  perfect 
insulator.  As  soon  as  it  is  available  in  larger  quantities  it 
ought  to  be  of  great  value  as  lining  .for  refrigerator  cars. 

G.  S.  Goodwin  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.):  Dr.  von  Schrenk  has 
mentioned  preserving  lumber  for  car  construction.  Would 
he  stop  with  the  sills  or  would  he  apply  preservatives  to  the 
posts,  braces,  siding  and  roofing? 

Dr.  von  Schrenk:  That  would  have  to  be  determined 
by  the  type  of  car  and  by  the  grade  of  luml>er  being  used. 
It  might  be  advisable  to  use  it  in  the  first  place  in  stock  cars 
or  in  any  cars  where  the  wood  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
degree  of  deterioration  because  of  decay.  The  requirements 
are  different  for  the  lumber  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
car,  because  some  pieces  in  a  car  are  destroyed  mechanically 
by  abrasion,  by  shocks  due  to  the  impact  of  one  car  against 
the  other  or  by  other  factors  which  cause  the  material  to 
break  mechanically.  The  other  cause  of  depreciation  is  rot 
or  decay.  Against  mechanical  destruction  no  amount  of 
preservation  will  avail:  against  decay,  presentation  will 
bring  about  excellent  results.  Obviously  it  is  a  verv  foolish 
proceeding  to  expend  money  on  preservation  of  those  parts 
of  a  car  that  would  be  suliject  to  a  very  short  normal  life 
due  to  shock  or  breakage.  I  found  the  places  in  cars  where 
it  would  pay  to  use  presen-ative  to  be  the  sills  in  all  t\pes 
of  cars  and  all  flooring,  and  possibly  also  the  posts  in  cars 
which  are  subject  to  continuous  moisture,  particularly  stock 
cars.     I  doubt  whether  it  would  pay,  unless  a  low  grade  of 
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sap  lumber  were  used,  to  treat  all  parts  indiscriminately.  In 
some  types  of  roof  construction  it  would  undoubtedly  pay  to 
treat  the  roof  boards  also,  particularly  where  there  is  more 
or  less  leakage.  That  may  mean  that  you  want  to  use  two 
different  types  of  preservative.  In  tlie  case  of  sills  and 
flooring  in  stock  cars,  the  only  thing  that  you  could  afford 
to  use  would  be  creosote.  In  the  case  of  posts  or  roof  boards 
which  would  not  be  subject  to  the  wetting  and  drying  you 
could  well  afford  to  use  the  chea])er  zinc  chloride.  It  would 
have  the  additional  advantage  that  the  material  would  not 
be  disfigured,  and  it  would  probably  give  a  sufficiently  in- 
creased  length   of   life  to  pay  for  the  original   investment. 

H.  S.  S.UKETT  (C,  M.  &  St.  P.):  The  railroads  should 
be  more  insistent  and  more  careful  in  demanding  a  better 
class  of  material  for  car  sills,  car  framing  and  other  parts 
where  strength  is  important.  One  of  the  mistakes  that  rail- 
roads generally  make  in  the  use  of  wood  is  that  they  do  not 
season  it  properly  before  they  use  it.  W'c  are  not  giving 
wood  as  go<xl  a  chance  as  we  do  other  materials.  I  know 
that  the  railroad  officers  do  not  like  to  see  a  lot  of  lumlx^r 
piled  uj)  around  the  yards,  but  if  they  could  be  impressed 
with  the  aikkd  service  obtained  from  properly  seasoned 
wood.   lhe\    w(juld   not  object   to  larger  lumber  piles. 

In  many  cases  the  railroads  are  using  a  better  grade  of 
wood  than  is  necessary  and  that  is  one  field  in  which  we 
can  develop  great  economies.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
railro.id>  generally  to  use  clear  material  for  car  siding.  In 
Douglas  fir  we  use  No.  2  clear  and  better  and  in  yellow 
pine  B  and  better,  not  only  for  the  construction  of  new  cars, 
but  also  for  the  repair  of  old  cars.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  material  is  used  for  the  repairing  of  old  cars  which 
may  have  a  life  of  five  or  possibly  ten  or  twelve  years.  The 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  considering  the  use  of 
"sound  knotted"  material  for  car  siding.  Clear  material 
costs  about  S.^0  a  thousand  and  sound  knotted  material  would 


in  the  Douglas  fir  is  not  of  the  same  character  as  the  sap  in 
the  yellow  pine — it  does  not  rot  so  quickly.  I  should  like  to 
ask  Dr.  von  Schrenk's  opinion  with  regard  to  that.  In  the 
case  of  carsills  for  example,  assuming  m  the  yellow  pine  it 
was  required  that  85  per  cent  of  the  material  should  be  heart 
wood  what  would  be  the  equivalent  in  the  Douglas  fir?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  comparative  life  of  the  sap  in  tlie 
two  woods? 

Dr.  von  Schrenk:  If  in  the  pine  85  per  cent  girth 
measurement  was  required  to  be  heart  wood,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  require  the  same  in  the  fir.  I  am  judging  from 
recent  experience  with  bridges  that  had  pine  and  fir  timbers. 
In  the  same  length  of  time  they  were  both  practically  in  the 
same  state  of  decay.  It  should  be  rather  easier  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  in  the  fir,  owing  to  the  smaller  percentage 
of  small  timbers. 


ALL-STEEL  COACHES  FOR  THE  EGYP- 
TIAN STATE  RAILWAYS 

BY  FREDERICK  C.  COLEMAN 

Thirty  all-steel  third-class  passenger  coaches  have  been 
put  into  experimental  use  on  the  Egyptian  State  Railways, 
and  these  are  now  being  largely  used  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  of  military  personnel.  The  leading  features 
of  the  design  are  clearly  ?hown  in  the  photographs.  The  cars 
are  65  ft.  6  in.  long  over  the  platforms  and  have  a  maximum 
width  over  the  belt  rail  moulding  of  9  ft.  l}i  in.  The  cars 
have  a  light  weight  of  7.S,360  lbs.,  and  are  designed  to  carry 
107  persons  seated.  The  trucks  have  Fox  pressed  steel 
frames,  with  a  wheel  base  of  8  ft.  and  4^  in.  by  9  in. 
journals. 

The  panelling  and  framing  is  of  steel  throughout,  finished 
on  the   inside  with   asbestos   board.      The  coaches  may   be 
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cost  about  S24.  I  do  not  see  why  a  good  sound  knot  should 
be  objectionable  in  car  siding.  I  do  not  mean  encased,  loose, 
unsound  or  black  knots. 

Dr.  vox  StiiRENK:  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  using 
that  class  of  material.  I  think  that  it  is  simply  another 
case  of  precedent.  .All  \  ou  care  for  in  the  siding  of  a  double 
sheathed  car  is  to  keep  it  weather  tight,  and  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  particularly  what  the  outside  looks  like. 

Mr.  S.ackett:  In  the  use  of  southern  long  leaf  yellow 
pine  the  question  of  how  much  sap  should  be  allowed  has 
always  come  up.  whether  used  for  a  carsill,  car  framing, 
stringer  or  other  purpose.  In  the  Douglas  fir,  the  question 
of  sap  has  not  been  so  prominent,  probably  because  the  sap 


freely  washed  out  with  a  hose  without  any  risk  of  water 
lodging  so  as  to  cause  corrosion.  The  floors  are  of  Decolite 
cement,  provided  with  wash-out  plugs,  and  experience  in 
the  hot  climate  of  Egypt  has  proved  them  to  be  quite  as  cool 
in  hot  weather  as  the  ordinar}'  wooden  type  of  coaches.  The 
all-steel  coaches  have  the  added  advantage  that  they  can  be 
cooled  down  more  readily  after  sun-down  than  the  wooden 
coaches  as  a  result  of  the  system  of  air  circulation  between 
the  outer  and  inner  walls. 

The  underframe  and  body  are  incorporated  into  one  struc- 
ture. The  body  side  pillars  are  connected  at  the  bottom 
through  the  side  sills  to  the  boxed  ends  of  the  underframe 
crossbars,  except  at  the  bolsters,  and  at  the  top  they  are 
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connected  direct  to  the  curlines,  a  method  of  construction 
which  makes  for  several  strong  girdles  completely  around 
the  bodv  and  frame.  These  are  further  stittened  by  di- 
agonal braces  Ijetween  the  backs  of  the  seats  hxed  to  the 
pillars  at  their  upper  ends,  and  to  the  undertrame  crossbar 
flanges  at  their  lower  cuds.  A  test  load  distributed  along 
the  floor  caused  practically  no  deflection.  Free  air  circula- 
tion is  provided  throughout  in  the  body  between  the  outer 
and  inner  linings.  The  asl>estos  lining  is  carried  inside 
the  bodv  sides  and  the  lower  roof  with  a  free  air  space  of 
S.'4  in.'  at  the  roof  centre.  As  previously  mentioned,  the 
design  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  place  for  lodgment  of 
moisture  in  the  panels  and  frame,  and  as  a  further  means 
of  preventing  corrosion  the  bodies  are  arranged  in  such  sec- 
tions that  tliev  can  be  thoroughly  stoved  after  they  are  pre- 
pared for  erection.  These  coaches  are  built  for  the  4  ft. 
8/>   in.   sage,  and  the  draw-gear,  buffing  gear,  brakework, 


tenance;  there  is  no  danger  from  lire,  and  the  strong  con- 
struction of  the  ends,  uhich  have  strong  vertical  girders 
with  verv  rugged  comer  pillar  pressings,  will  prevent  tele- 
scopin'T  '  These  all-steel  coaches  were  built  by  the  Leeds 
Forge  "company,  Limited,  of  Leeds,  England,  and  the  de- 
signs were  prepared  and  developed  by  the  builders  in  col- 
laboration with  R.  G.  Peckitt,  the  chief  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Egyptian  State  Railways,  Cairo. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  I.  G.  C.  BUREAU 

OF  SAFETY 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  of 
W.  P.  Borland,  chief,  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1918:  , 

The  following  analysis  affords  opportunity  tor  ready 
comparison  of  the  results  of  inspections  of  safety  appliances 
on  railroad  equipment  with  previous  years: 


1914 

1915 

1916 

Freight    cars    inspected 

790.822 

1.000,210 

908,566 

Per     cent     defective.. 

5.79 

4.77 

3.72 

Passencer      cars      in- 

spected      

Per    cent    defective.  .  . 

26,746 

33.427 

27,220 

1.04 

2.85 

1.82 

Loconioliveo    inspected 

32,761 

38,784 

31,721 

]-er    cent    defective... 

4.98 

4.06 

3.66 

Number      of      defects 

per    1.000    inspected. 

67.48 

57.23 

45.56 

1917 
1,100,104 
3,64 

29,456 

.85 

37,199 

2.69 

41.16 


1918 
1,059.913 
3.92 

25,732 

.56 

33,806 

2.18 

44.01 


Interior    of   a    Partially    Finished    Coach    Showing   the   Steel    Frame 

Work 

journal  boxes,  wheels  and  axles,  trunks  and  other  details, 
such  as  windows,  louvres,  seats,  lavatory  and  other  fittings, 
have   been    arranged    to    accord    with    the    standard    practice 
of  the  Egyptian  State  R  lilways.    The  existing  timber  coaches 
have  tare  weights  per  jja.-senger  of  from  836  to  992  lb.     As 
compared  witli  these  the  steel  coaches  have  each  an  average 
of  685  lb.  ])er  passenger.     This  advantage  in  weight  is  due 
in  a  measure  to  the  reduced  thickness  of  sides  which  permit 
an  extra  passenger  on  the  transverse  seats.     Without  thus 
utilizing  this  extra  seating  space  or  by  giving  each  passenger 
additional    room   the   tare   weight    would   then   show    about 
810  lb.  per  passenger.     The  makers  claim  that  this  result 
will  certainly  be  improved  upon  when  orders  for  steel  coaches 
are  given  in  the  same  quantities  as  is  usual  in  Great  Britain 
for  timber  coaches,   and   experienced   builders   are   given   a 
free  hand  in  design   and  manufacture.     Such  large  orders 
will  permit  of  the  scantlings  of  the  required  sizes  being  more 
readily  obtained,  and  the  net  result  will  be  tnat  the  railways 
will   undoubtedly   benefit,   and   obtain   even   lighter   coaches 
than   has  been  possible  in  existing  circumstances.      Briefly 
summarized,   the   all-steel   coaches   have   the   following   ad- 
vantages when  compared  with  the  timber  coaches  as  used 
on  British  and  Colonial  railways.    They  are  lighter  in  struc- 
ture, with  increased  capacity;  they  are  stronger  and  better 
able  to  resist  wear  and  tear;  they  have  proved  to  be  quieter 
in  running;  thev  are  more  economical  in  first  cost  and  main- 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  present  report  indicates  the 
maintenance  of  the  low  peicentage  of  defects  found  in  equip- 
ment inspected  which  has  obtained  for  the  past  three  years, 
which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  considering  the  increased 
traffic,  congested  conditions  existing  during  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions of  last  winter,  scarcity  of  labor  and  materials,  etc. 

Table  I  presents  a  classified  summary  of  the  defects  re- 
ported by  the  commission's  safety-appliance  inspectors. 
Analysis  shows  that  the  condition  of  air-brake  equipment, 
to  which  attention  was  directed  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
this  bureau,  has  not  improved.  Out  of  a  total  of  49,270 
defects  reported.  24,707,  or  practically  50  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  are  defects  to  the  visible  parts  of  air  brakes. 
The  number  of  air-brake  defects  reported  per  1.000  cars  in- 
spected was  22.07,  as  against  19.01  for  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  freight  cars  inspected  in  1918  was  1,059,913, 
as  against  1.100,104  in  1917.  showing  a  decrease  of  40,191 
in  the  number  of  cars  inspected;  but  the  number  of  air- 
lirake  defects  reported  increased  from  22.181  in  1917  to 
24.707  in  1918.  an  increase  of  2.526. 

This  is  a  condition  that  demands  serious  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  equipment,  as  both  safety  and  economy  in  train  oper- 
ation require  the  maintenance  of  air  brakes  to  the  point  of 
their  maximum  efficiency.  On  level  roads,  where  braking 
conditions  are  less  severe  than  on  roads  having  steep  moun- 
tain grades,  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  air-brake  main- 
tenance, thus  imposing  an  excessive  burden  on  the  inspection 
and  repair  forces  of  the  latter  roads  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  safe  movement  of  cars  received  in  interchange.  No 
logical  reason  for  this  tendency  ever  did  exist,  as  a  proper 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  safety-appliance  laws 
requires  that  brakes  be  maintained  to  the  same  degree  of 
efficiency  on  level  roads  as  on  roads  having  steep  mountain 
grades.  Now  that  the  roads  are  being  operated  by  the 
federal  government  as  a  unified  system  the  disappearance 
of  this  tendency  may  be  looked  for. 

Tal)le  II  represents  the  condition  of  the  air  brakes  on 
trains  as  they  left  the  terminals  after  terminal  or  standing 
tests  had  been  made,  and  illu.=;trates  the  importance  of  these 
tests.  ^Yhat  is  often  believed  to  be  a  100  per  cent  air- 
braked  train  is  in  fact  much  less.  The  standing  test  is  the 
only  reliable  and  efficient  method  of  ascertaining  the  con- 
dition  of  the  individual  brake,  on   which,   if   found   to  be 
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inefficient,  adjustments  can  be  made  at  once  which  will  in- 
sure an  adequate  brake.  A  standing  test  should  be  made 
of  each  and  every  train  before  it  leaves  its  terminal,  and 
no  car  should  be  permitted  to  go  forward  which  has  an 
inoperative  or  inefficient  brake. 

The  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  recent  case 

TABLE  I.— Classified  Summary  of  the  Number  of  Defects  I'ouml  jH-r 
1,000  Cars  and  Locomotives  Inspected  During  the  Fiscal  N'ear  Knding 
June  30.   191» 

Couplers    and    parts •♦•21 

Uncoupling    mochanisni     4.50 

Visible  parts  of  air  brakes    22.07 

Handholds    ii^ 

Height    of    couplers    L22 

Steps      1 52 

Ladders     LO/ 

Running    boards     L92 

Hand   brakes    4.89 

Safety    railings    -02 

Footboards    •  16 

Pilot    beam    sill    steps -0^ 

Handrails     02 

Steps   for  headlights    -01 

Power    brakes     004 

Ash     pans     • ^01 

All    classes 44.01 

held  that  every  hauling  or  handling  of  a  defective  car  for 
any  other  purpose  than  repair  is  forbidden  by  the  terms 
of  the  proviso  of  section  4  of  the  act  of   1910.     That  is, 

TABLE    II. — Sunmiary    of    the    Results    of    Terminal    Tests    of    -Air  Brakes 
from  Julv   1,   1917,  to  June  30.    1918 

Trains     1017 

Cars     30,701 

Air    cars     30,699 

Non-air     cars     ^ 

Brakes    cut    out     < ■^^^ 

Brakes    that    did    not    apply oooic 

Brakes    that    operated ? -It 

Cars    not    controlled    by    air l,/56 

Cars    controlled    by    air ^^''11 

Percentage    of    cars    controlled    by    air 94 

Brakes   with   excessive   piston   travel 148 

that  a  defective  car  cannot  be  handled  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  its  load  to  the  consignee  even  when  unloading  is 
necessar}-  for  repair,  unless  it  be  affirmatively  shown  that 
such  delivery'  involves  no  more  movement  or  handling  of 
the  car  than  unloading  it  or  transferring  its  load. 

The  receipt  of  cars  in  interchange  with  defective  safety 
appliances  has  been  one  of  the  common  mistakes  of  the 
carriers,  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  such  cars  could  be 
handled  to  a  repair  point  without  liability  for  the  penalty. 
There  are  several  decisions  holding  that  a  defective  car  can 
only  be  moved  for  the  purpose  of  repair  by  the  carrier  upon 
whose  line  it  became  defective,  the  most  recent  of  which  is 
by  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  the  necessary  effect  of  the  clause  "and  such  equipment 
shall  have  become  defective  or  insecure  while  such  car  is 
being  used  by  such  carrier  upon  its  line  of  railroad,"  as  used 
in  the  proviso  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  1910,  is  to  limit  the 
right  of  hauling  a  defective  car  for  repairs,  without  penalty, 
to  the  carrier  upon  whose  line  of  railroad  the  car  was  being 
used  when  the  equipment  l)ecame  defective. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  Circular  No.  7 
of  the  Division  of  Transportation  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration,  a  portion  of  which  relates  to  the  offering 
in  interchange  of  cars  having  safety  appliance  defects, 
under  which  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  various 
courts  will  be  observed  together  with  the  elimination  of  the 
dangerous  practice  of  offering  defective  equipment  to  con- 
nections, therel)y  insuring  the  maximum  of  safety  in  opera- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  e.xpediting  traffic. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  e.xpress  definitely  the  degree  of 
success  attained  under  General  Order  No.  8  of  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  in  comparison  with  the  former  method 
of  instituting  suit  for  the  penalty  for  violations  under  the 
statute.  Under  the  former  system  there  was  a  double  purpose 
served  by  prosecutions  for  the  penalty,  that  of  publicity  in 
defending  such  suits  and  the  disciplinary  measures  taken 
by  the  carrier  to  prevent  subsequent  cases  being  filed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  remedy  at  present  is  that  of  discipline  of 


employees,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  efficacious  when 
promptly  and  justly  administered.  Great  care,  however, 
must  be  taken  to  place  the  responsibility  on  the  proper  party 
regardless  of  position,  so  as  not  to  permit  the  shifting  thereof 
from  officials  to  employees  or  evasion  in  any  manner. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  inspection  work  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  our  inspectors  investigated  91  train  accidents 
and  assisted  in  conducting  a  number  of  tests  of  safety  de- 
vices. One  of  these  tests,  that  of  the  automatic  straight  air 
brake,  required  the  services  of  10  inspectors  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  months.  During  the  past  winter  also  42  in- 
spectors were  employed  from  January  1  to  March  14  in 
investigating  for  the  Railroad  Administration  the  serious 
congestion  of  railway  traffic  which  prevailed  during  that 
period.  Performance  of  this  special  work  will  account  for 
the  fewer  number  of  cars  inspected  shown  in  this  report 
than  is  shown  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  bureau.  In 
the  performance  of  all  the  exacting  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
our  inspectors  have  displayed  marked  ability  and  have 
fully  maintained  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  has 
always  characterized  their  work. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    SAFETY    DEVICES 

During  the  year  plans  of  88  devices  were  presented  for 
consideration;  93  devices  were  examined  and  opinions 
thereon  transmitted  to  the  proprietors.  Of  the  number 
examined,  74  were  so  impracticable  or  crude  that  they  were 
considered  worthless;  10  were  devices  which  were  not  in- 
tended primarily  to  promote  safety  and  which  would  not 
affect  the  safety  of  railway  operation  sufficiently  to  warrant 
further  consideration;  3  possessed  meritorious  features,  but 
as  a  whole  required  further  development  before  being  en- 
titled to  serious  consideration;  and  6  possessed  merit  as  safety 
devices  warranting  some  degree  of  commendation.  Of  the 
devices  examined  which  were  commended,  two  were  hand- 
brake devices,  one  was  an  air-brake  attachment,  one  was  an 
automatic  connector,  one  was  a  water  sprinkler  for  locomo- 
tives, and  one  was  a  door  for  box  cars. 

The  automatic  straight  air-brake  system  mentioned  in  last 
year's  report,  which  was  submitted  by  the  Automatic  Straight 
Air  Brake  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  subjected  to  thorough 
tests  during  the  year.  The  brake  apparatus  was  first  installed 
on  a  100-car  test  rack  in  New  York  City  and  an  elaborate 
series  of  tests  was  made.  These  tests  demonstrated  that  the 
apparatus  was  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  its  trial  under 
service  conditions  on  a  road  having  heavy  traffic  and  moun- 
tain grades,  and  after  the  rack  tests  had  been  completed 
the  brake  apparatus  was  installed  on  100  steel  hopper  cars  on 
the  Virginian  Railway.  These  cars  were  loaded  with  coal. 
Standing  and  running  tests  were  made  with  trains  of  50  cars 
and  100  cars  each,  various  arrangements  of  cars  equipped 
with  the  present  types  of  brakes  and  the  new  brake  apparatus 
being  used  in  the.se  trains. 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  was  twofold ;  namely,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  automatic  straight  air-brake  apparatus 
would  operate  synchronously  with  brake  apparatus  in  com- 
mon use  and  to  determine  whether  the  new  brake  could  be 
depended  upon  properly  to  control  long  trains  on  heavy 
grades  as  well  as  in  general  service.  In  these  tests 
synchronous  action  with  brake  apparatus  now  in  common 
use  was  obtained  under  a  number  of  varied  conditions  and 
circumstances,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  system  in  controlling 
long  trains,  as  well  as  smooth  operation  and  the  absence  of 
severe  shocks,  were  amply  demonstrated.  Many  of  the  in- 
tended functions  of  the  brake  were  substantially  accom- 
plished. The  more  important  of  these  are  (1)  providing 
uniform  brake  cylinder  pressure,  irrespective  of  piston 
travel;  (2)  compensating  for  brake  cylinder  and  brake  pipe 
leaks:  (3)  greater  availability  of  the  emergency  feature;  (4) 
a  graduated  release  feature,  permitting  flexibility  of  control; 
(5)  prompt  serial  action  in  application  and  in  release. 


UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  HEAT  FROM 
BLACKSMITH  FURNACES 

No  one  who  has  been  around  blacksmith  shops  can  have 
failed  to  notice  the  flames  from  the  furnaces  rising  out  of 
the  stacks.  This  is  such  a  familiar  sight  that  it  is  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course:  but  on  second  thought  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  flames  must  carr}-  away  a  great  deal  of  heat  that  has 
never  been  utilized.  At  the  same  time  that  this  heat  is  going 
to  waste,  fuel  is  being  burned  in  some  adjacent  power  plant 
to  furnish  steam   for  hummers,   shears  and   blowers   in  the 


Locomotive   Boiler  Set  Over  Furnace  to  Supply  Steam  to   Hammers 

blacksmith  shop.  When  there  is  such  urgent  need  for  fuel 
economy,  why  would  it  not  be  well  to  utilize  the  heat  of  the 
furnaces  to  generate  steam  for  the  smith  shops? 

This  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea.     Boilers  mounted  over 
furnaces  are  to  be  found  in  shops  built  many  years  ago. 


Topeka,  Kan.  In  these  shops  the  heat  from  the  furnaces  is 
used  to  generate  steam  in  locomotive  boilers  which  supply 
the  steam  hammers  and  also  a  few  steam-driven  tools.  In 
the  interest  of  fuel  economy  in  railroad  shops,  a  description 
of  the  plant  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  furnaces  over  which  the  boilers  are  placed  bum  fuel 
oil.  They  are  equipped  with  combustion  chambers  and  the 
furnace  proper  varies  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  length.  A  view 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  furnace  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  oil  is  sent  in  through  two  burners  in  the 
end  under  a  pressure  of  about  12  oz.  from  a  fan  blast.  An 
auxiliary  air  supply  enters  the  combustion  chamber  just 
below  the  burners.  These  burners  are  also  fitted  with  steam 
jets  which  can  be  used  to  atomize  the  oil  in  case  the  air 
supply  fails.     As  an  alternative  the  furnaces  can  be  readily 


Detail  of  the  Furnace   Nozzle 

and  quickly  changed  to  bum  coal.  Several  features  of  this 
furnace  are  covered  by  a  patent  issued  to  George  Fraser, 
foreman  of  the  blacksmith  shop. 

The  flames  from  the  burner  strike  directly  on  the  point  of 
the  bridge  wall  of  the  combustion  chamber.  This  has  proved 
to  be  a  great  help  in  securing  a  neutral  flame.  If  there  is 
any  tendency  for  carbon  to  deposit  it  gathers  on  the  brick- 
work and  not  on  the  iron.  After  passing  down  through  the 
neck  of  the  furnace  the  flame  is  directed  upward  into  the 
firebox  of  the  locomotive  boiler,  through  the  flues  and  out 
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Arrangement  of  the    Furnace,   the  Waste    Heat  of  Which   Is  Used  for  Generating  Steam 


The  ver>'  limited  extent  to  which   this  practice  has  been  the  stack.     The  photograph  below  shows  clearly  the  way  in 

followed   m   shops   recently  constmcted   might  lead   to  the  which  the  boilers  are  mounted  over  the  furnaces     Very  few 

conclusion  that  it  has  proved  a  failure.     That  such  is  not  changes  were  made  in  the  boilers  to  adapt  them  for  this 

the  case  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  operation  of  the  two  service.    They  are  fed  by  boiler  feed  pumps  operated  by  the 

blacksmith  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  hammer  driver  who  watches  the  water  level  to  see  that  it 
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does  not  get  too  low.  The  water  glass  is  situated  so  that  able  thickness  has  been  reached.  In  shipping  the  glasses  to 
it  is  always  in  view  of  the  hammer  operator.  Steam  is  taken  the  shop  where  they  are  to  be  reclaimed  they  should  be 
from  the  highest  point  in  the  dome.  All  the  boilers  are  packed  in  an  orderly  manner  in  boxes  filled  with  sawdust, 
connected  together;  the  ma.ximum  pressure  carried  is  100  lb.  The  machines  used  in  reclaiming  lul)ricator  glasses  are 
per  sq.  in.  It  ranges  generally  between  75  and  85  lb.  The  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive.  It  does  not  require 
stacks  over  the  boiler  are  75  ft.  high  without  brick  lining 
and  have  a  damper  near  the  smoke  box  instead  of  at  the  top 
of  the  stack.  In  operating  the  furnaces  the  blast  is  varied 
until  a  balanced  draft  condition  is  secured.  This  makes  it 
easy  to  work  around  the  furnace  as  the  flame  does  not  shoot 
out  and  work  can  be  put  in  or  taken  out  without  disturbing 
the  burners. 

In  the  blacksmith  shop  at  Topeka  there  are  seven  boilers 
placed  over  furnaces.  These  supply  steam  for  17  hammers, 
varying  in  size  from  5,000  lb.  to  150  lb.  There  is  no  other 
source  of  steam  supply  for  the  smith  shop.  \Miile,  of 
course,  some  of  the  small  furnaces  are  not  fitted  with  boilers 
or  stacks,  all  of  the  larger  ones  are  so  equipped.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  satisfactor\-  and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
plant  effects  large  savings  in  both  fuel  and  money. 


RECLAIMING    BULL'S-EYE  LUBRICATOR 

GLASSES 

After  lubricator  glasses  have  been  in  ser\'ice  for  some 
time  the  inner  surface  l)ecomes  rough  and  discolored.  A 
glass  in  this  condition  causes  difficulty  in  seeing  the  oil  as 
it  is  fed.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  installed 
at  the  Topeka  shops  equij)ment  for  regrinding  these  glasses 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  when  they  become 
rough.  The  installation  has  now  been  in  service  for  some 
time  and  the  results  secured  are  ver\-  satisfactory. 

The  machines  used  are  quite  simple  and  are  shown  in  the 
illustrations  Ijelow.  The  first  grinding  is  done  on  a  flat 
cast  iron  disk  about  1')  in.  in  diameter  mounted  on  a  vertical 


Machine  for   Rough   Grinding   Glasses 

a  very  skilled  operator  to  secure  good  results,  and  the  saving 
effected  at  the  present  price  of  material  is  sufficient  to  justify 
such  an  installation  on  any  road  operating  .several  hundred 
locomotives. 


Stone,   Felt  and   Wood    Wheels  on   Which   Glasses   Are    Polished 

spindle  which  revolves  at  the  rate  of  200  r.  p.  m.  Sharp  sand 
and  water  are  used  on  this  disk  as  an  abrasive  and  the  glass 
is  ground  down  until  a  true  surface  is  secured.  A  set  of 
three  wheels  mounted  on  a  single  spindle  are  used  for  the 
finished  grinding.  Ihe  first  wheel  is  a  black  cragleith  stone 
which  gives  the  glasses  a  smooth  finish.  The  polishing  is 
done  on  a  felt  huffing  wheel  and  a  willow  wood  wheel  on 
both  of  which  pumice  stone  and  water  are  used.  The  three 
wheels  revolve  at  about  .>50  r.  p.  m. 

Glasses  which  have  been  scratched  or  chipjied  can  be  re- 
ground  as  well  as  those  that  have  become  roughened  or 
discolored  by  use.  They  cannot  be  ground  down  Mow  a 
certain  thickness,  which  is  about  one  inch;  for  that  reason, 
limit  gages  are  used  to  determine  when  the  minimum  allovv- 


LOADING  AND   GLAZING   OF   GRINDING 

WHEELS 

In  replying  to  a  (juestion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  speed  of 
gr  nding  wheels  to  "loading"  and  "glazing"  Chas.  H.  Norton 
writes  in  "Grits  and  Grinds"  as  follows: 

Loading  is  not  caused  by  slow  speed.  It  can  be  caused  with 
high  speed  as  well  as  'with  slow  speed,  but  is  not  caused  by 
the  speed.  If  the  wheel  is  forced  into  the  work  so  deep  and 
so  quick  that  the  material  to  be  ground  is  crowded  into  the 
o]>en  spaces,  filling  them  full  before  the  bond  can  be  worn 
away  by  friction,  the  wheel  will  be  loaded,  whatever  its 
speed.  Hut  in  ])ractice  it  is  usually  impossible  to  cause  this 
when  the  wheel  is  revolving  at  high  speed,  because  the  higher 
speed  cuts  smaller  chips  when  removing  an  equal  amount  of 
metal  in  the  same  time.  However,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
there  is  insufficient  power  to  keep  the  wheel  up  to  its  full 
speed  when  the  operator  forces  it  quickly  into  the  work;  it  will 
sometimes  be  slow  enough  to  cause  the  particles  to  tear  off 
chips  so  large  that  when  they  are  forced  hard  into  the  spaces 
they  will  hold  the  bond  in  place  instead  of  wearing  the  bond 
away. 

If  the  ch'ps  are  too  large  for  the  spaces  and  are  forced 
into  them,  the  bond  cannot  wear  away  because  the  chips 
have  become  the  wearing  surface,  and  until  these  chips  are 
removed  the  l)ond  must  remain,  since  it  is  underneath  the 
chips.  This  is  a  well  known  law  with  files  and  milling 
cutters.  If  a  file  is  forced  to  the  work  too  hard,  it  will  fill 
with  steel ;  the  same  is  true  of  milling  cutters. 

Tile  cause  of  wheel  loading  is  not  slow  speed  but  over- 
work, whatever  the  speed.  It  is  more  difficult  to  overwork 
the  wheel  at  high  speed  than  at  slow  speed.  Therefore,  it  is 
more  unusual.  When  wheels  are  not  overworked  the  slower  the 
speed  the  faster  the  bond  will  wear  away.  The  faster  the 
wheel  speed,  when  not  overworked,  the  slower  the  bond  will 
wear  away  and  the  longer  the  cutting  particles  will  remain 
intact.  Thus,  when  the  speed  is  sufficiently  high  to  cause  the 
cutting  particles  to  wear  faster  than  the  bond,  wc  get  the 
yl.izing  effect. 
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Safeguards  in  Railroad  Shops 

A   Description  of   Some  of  the   Safety   Devices 
Used  at  the  Various  Shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

BY   FRANK  A.  STANLEY 
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'^f^HE  application  of  safeguards  for  workmen  in  railroad 
I  repair  shops  involves  some  elements  of  difficulty  not 
commonly  attached  to  the  installation  of  safety  devices 
in  the  general  machine  plant  and  factory.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  the  equip- 
ment as  a  whole  in  the  two  classes  of  establishments  referred 
to  and  there  is,  further,  an  equally  important  difference  in 
the  general  method  of  installation  due  of  course  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  work  conducted  therein.  The  recognition 
now  for  some  years  given  to  the  necessity  for  suitable  guards 
for  machine  tools  and  other  apparatus  has  led  the  builders 
of  this  ecjuipment  to  incorporate  many  such  devices  in  the 


FJg.    1 — Pipe    Railing    for    Protecting    Belts 

design  of  the  machines  themselves  thus  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  the  purchaser  to  develop  a  system  of  safeguards 
for  such  equipment.  This  advance  in  tool  design  is  naturally 
more  conspicuous  in  the  cases  of  the  smaller  and  medium 
sizes  of  machines. 

With  the  railroad  shop  the  machine  shop  proper  is  only 
one  of  several  departments  where  closest  attention   is  con- 
stantly demanded  if  workmen  are  to  be  kept  free  from  injury. 
The  erecting  floor  may  be  a  prolific  source  of  danger  unless 
progressive  measures  are  apj:»lied  toward  protecting  the  men 
working   al^out   the  pits   and   elsewhere   in  the  department. 
Outside  of  the  shops,   about  the  yards   are  various  points 
where  safeguards  must  be  erected  and  maintained,  such  as 
railings  for  washing  pits,  screens  for  work  undergoing  chip- 
ping, etc..  etc.     To  be  sure,  the  dangers  to  the  eves  of  me- 
chanics about  railroad  shops  is  not  peculiar  to  these  places, 
but  it  does  undoubtedly  exist  in  greater  degree  than  in  almost 
an}-  other  kind  of  plant,  a  fact  that  has'lx>en  demonstrated 
by  the  necessit}-  for  eye  protecting  goggles  in  large  numbers. 
I  hese,    where   consistently   adopted,    have   jrcne    far   toward 
the   complete   elimination   of  eye   accidents.      This   can    be 
no  better  illu.'^trated  than  by  reference  to  the  experience  of  a 
conspicuous  eastern   repair  shop  which   in   one   recent  year 
prior  to  the  campaign   for  the   adoption   of  eve   protective 
measures  suffered  a  total  of  over  four  thousand  injuries  of 


var}'ing  degree,  which  the  following  year  were  reduced  almost 
to  zero  by  the  adoption  of  goggles  which  the  men  were  forced 
to  wear  when  working  at  points  of  danger  to  the  eye. 

WH.AT  ONE  SYSTEM  IS  DOING 

Certain  characteristic  features  of  the  Safety  First  cam- 
paign in  the  way  of  safeguards  developed  and  adopted  in 
different  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  are  shown  in  the 
illustrations  that  follow.  These  include  machine  guards, 
for  shoj)  and  wood  working  departments,  }ard  safety  de- 
vices, appliances  for  minimizing  possibilities  of  accidents 
about  the  erecting  pits,  and  so  on. 

The  guards  in  Fig.  1  are  for  enclosing  the  driving  Ijelts 
and  pulleys  of  two  machines;  the  one  at  the  right  a  shaper, 
the  other  a  vertical  boring  mill.  In  both  instances  the  rail- 
ing is  made  of  piping  extending  to  a  height  that  will  effect- 
ively prevent  any  likelihood  of  a  passing  workman  catching 
his  clothing  in  either  the  belts  or  pulleys.  The  pipe  en- 
closures are  stiffly  constructed  and  with  machines  placed 
with  their  driving  cones  and  belts  in  fairly  close  position  in 
respect  to  each  other  this  form  of  guard  is  of  especial  ad- 


Fig.   2— Hinged    Guard    for   the    Fly    Wheel    of   Copper   Shop    Shears 

vantage  as  it  in  no  way  interferes  w^ith  the  convenient  shift- 
ing of  belts  on  pulleys. 

The  guard  in  Fig.  2  is  a  hinged  screen  for  the  fl\  wheel 
and  driving  belt  of  a  shear  in  the  copper  shop.  A  guard 
of  similar  pattern  is  used  over  the  pulley  of  the  sprue  sliears 
used  in  the  brass  foundrw  Another  foundr)-  guard  is  shown 
m  Fig.  3  which  shows  a  row  of  grinding  wheels  ten  or  a 
dozen  in  number,  all  protected  by  heav^'  plate  covers  which 
nearly  surround  the  wheels.  The  frequ'encv  of  serious  acci- 
dents from  unguarded  wheels  is  too  well  known  to  require 
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discussion  here.  The  type  of  guard  shown  prevents  broken 
wheels  from  fl}ing  across  the  shop  and  while  protecting  the 
workman  from  injury'  it  in  no  way  hampers  his  use  of  the 
wheel.  \\'heel  covers  of  this  kind  are  readily  made  in  such 
shops  from  available  material  and  they  are  easily  propor- 
tioned to  conform  to  the  dimensions  of  the  grinding  wheels 
employed  on  the  floor  stands. 

Special  guards  are  erected  on  heavy  lathes  for  enclosing 


Fig.    3 — Guards    for    Grinding    Wheels 

the  feed  drive  at  the  end  of  the  bed  and  the  back  gears  at 
the  rear  of  the  spindle.  The  end  guards  are  made  up  of  a 
coarse  wire  screen  riveted  to  a  steel  angle  frame  which  is  of 
sufficient  size  to  extend  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  head 
stock.    The  sides  of  the  guard  are  wide  enough  to  completely 


jured  by  the  rapidly  revolving  bar  stock  extending  out  from 
the  spindle  of  turret  lathes,  a  system  of  small  pipe  guards 
has  been  arranged.  There  are  six  longitudinal  rails  extend- 
ing out  from  the  machine,  being  supported  by  pipe  stand- 
ards from  the  floor,  which  completely  surround  the  revolv- 


ing rod. 


.APPLICATIONS  IN  WOODWORKING  DEPARTMENTS 

Referring  now  to  some  of  the  protective  devices  installed 
in  the  woodworking  shops.  Fig.  4  illustrates  the  application 


Fig.    5 — Draw    Cut    Saw    Guard    in    the    Cabinet    Shop 

of  a  guard  rail  system  and  swinging  screen  gate  for  enclos- 
ing a  motor  and  belt  in  the  pattern  shop.  The  belt  here  is  run 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  deg.  to  the  overhead  shafting,  and  in 


Fig.   4 — Protected    Motor    and    Belt    in    the    Pattern    Shop 

close  in  the  feed  cone  and  belt  at  the  front  and  there  is  no 
possible  way  in  which  the  operator's  hands  or  clothing  may 
become  caught  in  the  mechanism.  The  guard  for  the  back 
gearing  is  made  of  sheet  steel  covering  completely  the  gear 
teeth  and  extending  well  down  over  the  faces  of  the  gear 

wheels.     Both  guards  are  hinged  to  give  ready  access  to  the     this  position,  if  unguarded,  it  would  be  a  constant  menace  to 

interior  when  desired.  those  obliged  to  pass  under  it.  The  lower  portion  of  the  belt  is 

In  order  to  properly  protect  the  operator  from  being  in-     surrounded  by  the  high  pipe  fence  which  is  built  around  the 


Fig.   6 — Wood   Boring    Bit  Guard 
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motor     The  remainder  of  the  belt  for  a  height  of,  say,  seven  it  is  moved  up  and  down.    It  encloses  the  bit  at  all  times,  and 

feet  is  paralleled  by  a  sloping  guard  which  just  clears  the  when  the  bit  is  at  work  bonng  through  the  wood  the  chips 

underside  of  the  belt  and  which  has  at  each  side  a  pair  of  are  ejected  from  the  tube  through  the  liberally  placed  holes 

rails  to  provide  protection  along  the  belt  edges.   The  enclosure  shown  in  the  illustration. 

SATEGUARDS  ABOUT  THE  ERECTING  FLOOR 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  necessity  for  pro- 
tective goggles  in  railroad  shops.  A  still  further  measure 
of  protection,  and  one  almost  as  valuable  as  the  goggles  them- 


Fifl.  7 — Protecting  Screen   Between   Men  Clipping   Cylinder  Saddles. 

Note  Also  the   Goggles 

for  the  motor  itself  is  formed  on  the  front  side  by  the  wire 
gate  which  swings  open  when  unlocked  to  give  access  to  the 
machine. 

Saw  guards  are  generally  provided  and  require  little  ex- 
planation. Fig.  5  shows  a  guard  for  a  circular  saw  in  the 
cabinet  shop.  Another  feature  of  this  department  is  the  use 
of  a  rubber  mat  in  front  of  the  saw  which  is  placed  here  to 
prevent  the  workman  from  slipping  while  he  is  operating 
the  saw. 


Fig.   8 — Pipe   Connections   Placed    at   an    Angle    Away   from    the 
Operator  When   Making  Connections 


selves  is  the  adoption  of  the  portable  wire  screen  which,  as 
in  Fig.  7,  is  placed  at  any  convenient  point  to  prevent  chips 
An  interesting  form  of  guard  for  a  wood  bit  used  in  the     made  by  one  man  from  striking  another  nearby.    This  schane 
mill  shop  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.   This  safety  appliance  consists     can  be  developed  further  in  the  yard  where  chipping  or  cut- 


Fig.   9 — Safety    Railing   Around   the    Lye   Pit 


of  a  steel  tube  containing  a  number  of  holes  through  which  ting  rivet  or  bolt  heads  is  done,  by  making  a  portable  screen 

the  chips  may  work  out  when  boring.     The  tube  is  located  with  a  substantial  base  which  will  prevent  the  chips  or  heads 

over  the  spindle  which  carries  the  bit  and  is  attached  to  a  from  flying  about.   Still  another  device  used  for  stopping 

bracket  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  rotating,  and  by  which  metal  parts  that  would  otherwise  fly  to  a  considerable  dis- 
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tance  is  the  wire  basket  which  is  held  under  rivet  heads  which 
are  being  cut  off  by  hand  chisel  and  sledge. 

One  of  the  unsatisfactory  features  of  many  erecting  floors 
is  the  system  (or  lack  of  system)  of  steps,  ladders  and  stag- 
ings for  enabling  the  men  to  climb  about  the  ends  and  tops 
of  boilers  and  fireboxes.  Not  only  are  the  makeshift  rigs 
often  dangerous  to  those  obliged  to  use  them,  but  they  are 
to  an  equal  extent  the  cause  of  lost  time  and  effort.  In  this 
shop  a  portable  stairway  which  is  a  substantial  and  reliable 
structure,  has  proved  very  effective  in  saving  time  and 
trouble.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  front,  end  or  sides 
of  tlie  locomotive. 

Another  interesting  safety  measure  adopted  at  this  shop 
is  that,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  of  setting  the  floor  hose  connec- 
tions at  an  angle  so  that  they  do  not  blow  directly  in  the  face 
of  the  operator  when  connections  are  being  made. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  substantial  safeguard  for  a  large  lye  pit. 
This  has,  in  addition  to  the  two-high  pipe  rail  an  end  gate 
which  swings  open  to  allow  the  dipping  cars  to  be  run  in 
and  out  with  the  material  to  be  washed.  Along  each  side 
the  space  under  the  lower  rail  is  enclosed  by  sheet  metal  as 
i  indicated  in  the  illustration. 


The  Northern  Pacific  does  a  large  amount  of  air  brake 
repairing  at  the  Brainerd,  Minn.,  shops.  In  order  to  expedite 
the  work,  many  special  devices  have  been  developed,  a 
few  of  which  are  described  below.  One  of  the  most  useful 
tools  in  the  air  brake  department  is  the  machine  for  grind- 
ing the  bushings  of  triple  valves  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  was 


Fifl.  1 — Lathe   Arranged   for  Grinding  Triple  Valve   Bushings 

made  from  an  old  brass  lathe.  In  ordinary  service  the 
pistons  of  triple  valves  move  principally  between  service  and 
release  positions  and  this  causes  the  ring  to  wear  the  bush- 
ing through  a  small  portion  of  its  length.  When  triple  valves 
are  repaired  at  Brainerd  shops  the  bushings  are  ground  on 
this  machine  to  make  them  truly  cylindrical.  The  body  of 
the  valve  is  attached  to  a  removable  face  plate  which  can  be 
centered  by  means  of  screws.  The  grinding  wheel  is  mounted 
on  an  extended  spindle,  carried  on  the  cross  slide  and  driven 
from  an  overhead  counter  shaft.  By  centering  the  bushing, 
setting  the  wheel  to  take  a  light  cut,  and  moving  it  back  and 
forth  while  the  body  is  slowly  revolved,  the  bushing  can  be 
made  true  and  smooth  without  removing  any  more  metal  than 
is  necessary.  By  changing  face  plates  the  machine  can  be 
adapted  to  any  type  of  lathe.  Ihe  uneven  wear  of  bushings 
is  the  frequent  cause  of  irregular  action  in  triple  valves  and 
a  machine  for  grinding  them  should  form  part  of  the  equip- 
ment at  least  in  the  larger  shops. 

Another  useful  device  for  repairing  triple  valves  is  a  press 


for  closing  the  grooves  in  the  piston  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
base  is  made  of  cast  iron  with  a  hole  through  the  center  and  a 
counter-bored  recess  at  the  top.  The  bottom  die  is  placed 
in  the  recess  and  the  piston  is  set  on  it  with  the  stem  extend- 
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Fig.    2. — Press   for   Closing    Triple   Valve    Piston    Ring    Grooves 

ing  down  into  the  base.  The  upper  die  is  placed  on  the 
piston  and  the  top  is  set  over  it  and  turned  to  lock  it  to  the 
lugs  on  the  base.    By  turning  down  the  screw  in  the  top  the 


Fig.    3 — Five    Spindle    Angle    Cocl<    Grinding    Machine 

piston  can  be  compressed  and  the  grooves  closed.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  operator  soon  becomes  skilled  in  using  this  de- 
vice so  he  can  get  a  good  fit  in  a  very  short  time.     The  dies 
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shown  in  the  illustration  are  the  sizes  used  for  L-2  and  L-3 
triple  valves. 

The  angle  cock  grinding  machine  shown  in  Fig.  3  was 
originated  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  It  is  convenient  to 
operate  and  grinds  the  cocks  very  rapidly.  The  plugs  are 
fastened  to  five  vertical  spindles  which  are  revolved  and  re- 
versed by  a  segmental  gear.    At  the  same  time  a  trip  lifts  the 


plug  from  the  body  at  regular  intervals.  The  spindle  can  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  handle  and  when  at  the  top  point  it 
is  thrown  out  of  gear  and  held  by  a  latch  so  that  the  bodies 
and  plugs  can  be  changed  without  stopping  all  the  spindles. 
One  of  the  excellent  features  of  this  machine  is  that  the 
grinding  compound  is  kept  away  from  the  gears  and  bearings. 
As  many  as  300  angle  cocks  have  been  ground  in  one  day. 


OXY-ACETYLENE   WELDING    PROBLEMS* 

Discussion  of  the  Flame  Structure  and  Methods  of 
Handling;  Careful  Training  of  Operators  Necessary 

BY  W.  L.  BEAN 

Mechanical  Assistant,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 


IT  is  my  desire  to  present  certain  phases  of  the  oxy-acetylene 
process  which  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  study  it  in  all  its  details. 
The  use  of  the  process  in  railroad  work  alone  has  grown 
since  1912  fully  25  times  in  volume.  Methods  of  handling 
and  applying  oxy-acetylene  in  railroad  work  should,  how- 
ever, be  scrutinized  and  properly  supervised  if  the  results 
are  to  match  up  with  the  rapidly  mounting  expenditures 
necessary  daily,  and  monthly,  and  yearly  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Since  the  process  depends  on  two  gases,  acetylene 
and  oxygen,  a  few  facts,  with  respect  to  each,  may  be  men- 
tioned, I  trust,  with  interest  and  profit. 

ACETYLENE 

Acetylene,  which,  as  is  known  by  all,  is  generated  by 
chemical  reaction  between  water  and  calcium  carbide,  is  a 
gas  of  remarkable  qualities.  Briefly,  its  most  outstanding 
characteristic,  and  the  one  which  puts  it  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  other  commercial  gases,  is  its  high  carbon  content 
which  is  92.2  per  cent  of  its  total  weight,  and  which  gives 
such  a  high  flame  temperature,  especially  when  burned  with 
pure  oxygen.  Furthermore,  the  endothermic  nature  of 
acetylene  further  increases  the  flame  temperature. 

It  is  this  characteristic  which  prevents  the  common  gases, 
such  as  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  natural  gas,  benzine, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  Pintsch  and  Blau  gases,  etc.,  from  com- 
peting with  acetylene  for  welding  any  metals,  but  those  with 
low  fusing  temperatures;  and  from  cutting  steel  or  iron  with 
the  greatest  economy.  Comparative  temperatures  attained  by 
burning  acetylene  and  other  fuels  supplied  by  air  are  shown 
by  the  tabulation  below: 

Fuel   Gas   Finme — Temperature   in   Air 

Alcohol      3,092  deg.   F. 

Marsh    gas    3,362  deg.   F. 

Hydrogen     3,452  deg.   F. 

Ji?al    gas    3,542  deg.   F. 

W  ater    gas    3,632  deg.   F. 

Acetylene     4,652  deg.  F. 

Naturally  when  flames  are  supported  by  oxygen  instead 
of  air,  the  temperatures  attained  are  much  higher.  This  is 
of  interest  because  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  those  in  chart^e 
of  oxy-acetylene  work  to  understand  why  it  is  necessary  to 
use  oxygen  instead  of  air  for  welding  work: 

Coal   g.ns  burned  in   oxygen 3,960  deg.   F. 

Hydrogen   burned   in   oxygen 4,388  deg    F 

.Acetylene   burned    in    oxytren 6,300  deg.'   f' 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  acetylene  burned  in  air  gives  a 
higher  flame  temperature  than  either  coal  gas  or  hydrogen 
burned  in  oxygen.  My  object  in  bringing  up  this  subject 
of  flame  temperatures  is  to  show  that  a  welder  handling  a 
blowpipe  has  an  extremely  hot  flame  to  handle;  a  tempera- 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  New   F.nglnnd   Railroad  Club. 


ture  that  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  fusing  point  of  the 
metal  that  he  is  handling.  Consequently  it  indicates  the 
amount  of  skill  an  operator  must  have  to  properly  fuse  these 
metals  without  burning  them. 

These  facts  explain  why  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  has 
so  successfully  met  all  competition  offered  by  other  devices 
using  gases  whose  combustion  results  in  lower  flame  tem- 
peratures. Other  factors  in  regard  to  the  oxy-acetylene  flame 
may  be  mentioned,  and  the  following  is  of  interest. 

THE  A\  ELDIXG  FLAME 

The  oxy-acetylene  welding  flame  is  composed  of  two  por- 
tions; the  small  inner  so-called  cone,  which  attains  a  tempera- 
ture of  approximately  6,300  deg.  F.,  is  produced  by  the  cwn- 
bustion  of  oxygen  supplied  to  the  blowpipe,  uniting  with  the 
carbon  from  the  acetylene.  The  products  of  this  initial  cc«n- 
bustion  are  free  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide.  The  tem- 
perature supplied  by  the  cone  is  too  great  to  permit  combus- 
tion of  these  two  gases  until  they  have  cooled  off.  Therefore, 
they  pass  out  from  the  cone  until  they  meet  the  atmosphere, 
where  they  cool  and  unite  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  to  form 
water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide,  respectively.  The  burning  of 
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Temperatures  in  the  Oxy. Acetylene  Torch   Flame 

the  hydrogen  to  create  water  vapor  is  at  about  3,600  deg.  F., 
and  the  carbon  monoxide  bums  forming  carbon  dioxide  at 
about  2,300  deg.  F.  That  is  of  particular  importance  in  weld- 
mg  alloys  or  metals  like  copper,  which  oxidize  pretty  rapidly, 
and  It  is  one  feature  that  stands  out  in  favor  of  the  oxy- 
acetylene  flame  as  compared  with  the  electric  process,  for 
although  the  electric  process  has  the  advantage  of  generating 
a  great  deal  less  heat— and  thus  reducing  contraction  stresses 
—the  metal  is  not  protected  from  the  atmospheric  oxygen 
as  It  is  with  the  oxy-acetylene  flame.  The  outer,  cooler, 
envelopmg  flame  acts  as  a  shroud,  which  keeps  the  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  from  uniting  with  the  metals  being  welded 
thereby  performing  a  valuable  work.  The  product?  of  the 
combustion,   which    forms   the  cone,   hvdrogen    and   carbon 
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monoxide  have  strong  affinities  for  oxygen,  thereby  assisting 
in  preventing  any  excess  of  oxygen  from  uniting  with  the 
metals. 

These  features  all  contribute  to  making  the  oxy-acetylene 
blowpipe  the  wonderful  device  that  it  is,  and  the  subject  of 
flame  temperatures  is  dwelt  upon  here  with  the  practical 
consideration  always  in  mind  that  the  successful  operator 
and  his  supervisor  should  know  these  elementary  things  in 
order  to  properly  handle  their  work.  If  the  operator  does 
not  know  them,  he  will,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  spoil 
or  render  inferior  most  of  his  welds,  and  his  supervisor  may 
stand  by  and  watch  and  not  know  what  is  going  on  because 
he  cannot  recognize  what  he  is  looking  at.  Examination  of 
hundreds  of  test  specimens  and  likewise  hundreds  of  observa- 
tions of  welding  oj^erations  convincingly  shows  that  the  great 
majority  of  blowpipe  operators  underheat  the  body  metal; 
that  is  to  say,  the  piece  being  welded,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
they  overheat  the  wire  or  filler  metal.  An  operator  who 
plays  the  small  cone  directly  on  the  filler  wire  is  burning  it. 
He  cannot  do  othenvise.  Such  a  workman  invariably  runs 
the  burnt  metal  upon  the  underheated  surface  of  the  piece 
he  is  trying  to  weld,  and  gets  an  adhesion,  but  not  a  weld. 
He  has,  as  a  result,  a  combination  of  two  weak  elements; 
viz.,  burned  metal  attached  by  surface  adhesion  to  the  body 
metal. 

This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  as  it  is 
tlie  cause  of  more  inferior  welds  than  any  other  one  thing. 
The  skilled  operator  works  the  end  of  his  filler  wire  in  a 
puddle  of  the  metal,  agitating  the  molten  metal  and  thereby 
distributing  the  heat.  Also,  he  constantly  moves  his  welding 
cone  so  as  not  to  overheat  the  molten  metal  and  so  as  to 
permit  moving  the  wire  through  the  latter  without  the  wire 
encountering  the  welding  jet.  The  welding  cone  should 
approximate,  in  its  movements,  a  half  circular  arc.  The 
welding  wire  should  be  melted  by  heat  from  the  puddled 


possibilities  commercially,  however,  stimulated  production 
and  a  cheaper  chemical  process  using  bleach  powder  and 
some  other  reagents  had  a  short  life,  the  cost  being  about 
lYi  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  electrolytic  and  liquid  air 
processes,  however,  control  the  market  at  present  and  are 
Kkely  to  continue,  especially  the  latter.  In  1912  the  price 
of  oxygen  had  dropped  to  about  2  to  2^4  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  in  quantities,  and  now  most  railroads  buy  it  for  1^ 
cents  or  slightly  less.  Therefore,  it  is  one  article  of  impor- 
tance which  has  decreased  in  price  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  and,  as  it  is  the  item  of  largest  expense  in  welding, 
especially  in  cutting  operations,  railroads  have  a  better  op- 
portunity than  ever  before  to  make  large  and  profitable 
utility  of  the  process.  It  is  true  that  carbide  has  increased 
in  price,  and  so  has  labor,  but  not  more  than  like  items 
entering  into  costs  of  doing  work  or  reclaiming  materials 
by  other  methods. 

.\PPAR.\TUS  SELECTION 

Naturally  with  the  development  of  the  process  there  comes 
opportunity  for  refinement  in  the  selection  of  apparatus  to 
suit  given  conditions  and  the  ultimate  results  depend  on  the 
choice  made. 

For  oxy-acetylene  operations  in  small  shops  or  for  tem- 
porary work  at  remote  points,  compressed  acet}'lene  in 
portable  cylinders  is  best  adapted  to  the  work;  but  in  large 
shops,  where  a  relatively  large  amount  of  work  is  done 
regularly  within  a  restricted  area,  full  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  economies  of  stationary  apparatus  connected  to 
a  piped  system.  Experience  indicates  that  railroad  shop 
installations  of  oxy-acetylene  equipment  should  consist  of 
stationar>-  instead  of  portable  apparatus  when  the  volume 
of  welding  and  cutting  requires  the  services  of  two  or  more 
operators  regularly. 

Compressed    acetylene    costs    1^    to    2    cents    per    cubic 
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metal  plus  radiated  heat  from  the  cone,  but  never  by  being 
enveloped  by  the  latter.  The  function  of  the  acetylene  in 
cutting,  being  merely  to  raise  the  metal  to  the  temperature 
where  the  oxygen  can  take  hold  of  it,  has  led  a  good  many 
to  attempt  to  use  as  a  substitute  a  cheaper  gas  than  acetylene, 
but  because  of  the  high  flame  temperature  of  the  acetylene — 
consequently  the  ability  to  localize  the  heat  in  a  relatively 
small  jet — there  is  really  more  economy  in  paying  the  higher 
price  for  acetylene — that  is,  economy  in  oxygen — than  there 
is  in  using  other  fuel  gases,  even  though  the  other  gases 


cost  nothing. 


OXYGEN 


The  development  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  was  retarded 
by  the  high  price  of  oxygen.  In  1910  oxygen  was  commonly 
sold  at  from  four  to  six  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  still 
largely  produced  by  the  potassium  chlorate  process.    The  big 


foot,  f.  o.  b.  charging  station.  Freight  or  express  charges 
must  be  borne  by  the  railroad  both  on  the  filled  and  the 
empty  drums,  whereas,  in  using  a  generator,  the  cost  per 
cubic  foot  is  ^  to  1  cent  per  cubic  foot,  depending  on 
carbide  price,  and  there  is  no  expense  for  transportation 
e.xcept  in  one  direction,  and  also  there  is  less  weight  to  be 
handled  per  foot  of  gas  delivered  by  the  generator  as  compared 
to  the  compressed  acetylene.  Also  the  slowness  of  releasing 
the  compressed,  or  dissolved  gas,  especially  on  heavy  work, 
causes  operators  to  set  cylinders  aside  as  empty  when  they 
still  retain  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  nominal  gas  charge. 
This  is  especially  true  in  cold  weather.  This  feature,  of 
course,  raises  the  cost  of  the  gas  per  actual  cubic  foot  de- 
livered to  the  blowpipe.  The  cost  is  also  affected  by  the 
admixture  of  varying  amounts  of  acetone  to  the  discharged  gas. 
Acetone,  by  reducing  the  flame  temperature,  requires  the 
burning  of  more  acetylene  to  do  a  given  amount  of  welding 
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than  is  needed  when  acetylene,  free  from  acetone,  is  taken 
directly  from  a  generator.  These  several  features  ccmibined 
produce  an  actual  cost  for  compressed  acetylene  of  2^  to 
3  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Aside  from  the  above  considerations,  there  remains  a 
number  of  matters  concerning  ease  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion. When  an  acetylene  generator  is  installed,  it  delivers 
a  continuous  supply  of  gas  to  a  shop  through  a  pipe  line  at  a 
constant  pressure,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  of  regulators 
or  reducing  valves  which  have  the  following  disadvantages: 
First  cost,  maintenance  cost,  and  the  time  required  for 
adjusting  pressure  and  for  connecting  and  disconnecting 
from  cylinders. 

Under  the  constant  supply  system  the  operator  is  at  once 
relieved  of  all  concern  as  to  gas  supply,  since  the  handling 


A  Wrecked  Cast  Steel  Tender  Underframe   Repaired  by  Oxy- 
Acetylene   Welding 

of  cylinders  from  the  storehouse  to  the  shop  and  back  again, 
and  from  job  to  job,  is  eliminated.  He  is  also  not  concerned 
with  regulating  the  gas  pressure,  as  that  is  done  by  the 
generator,  and  he  need  not,  and,  in  fact,  cannot,  change  the 
pressure.  That  cuts  out  the  regulator  expense  and  annoy- 
ance. In  fact  the  operatw  has  his  hose  and  blowpipe  and 
can  move  frMn  job  to  job  without  any  more  apparatus  to 
carr)'  or  adjust  than  in  the  case  of  a  man  using  an  air 
hammer  supplied  by  a  pipe  line. 

Blowpipes  are  carefully  designed  by  manufacturers  and 
should  not  be  altered  by  railroad  shop  men.  If  orifices  are 
changed  the  proportion  of  mixing  of  oxygen  and  acetylene 
is  disturbed  with  consequent  effect  on  combustion.  In  this 
connection  it  is  important  to  point  out  the  need  for  using 
gas  pressures  and  welding  and  cutting  nozzles  suitable  for 
the  heaviness  of  the  work  done.  The  average  railroad  shop 
worker,  and  that  includes  foremen,  generally  assumes  that 
if  a  little  is  good  a  whole  lot  more  is  better,  and  so,  one  can 
daily  observe  operators  welding  thin  plates  with  cones  big 
enough  for  a  locomotive  frame  job,  or  cutting  an  ash  pan 
sheet,  with  75  lb.  oxygen  pressure  instead  of  25  lb.  Like- 
wise, in  using  a  cutting  blowpipe,  too  large  nozzles  are  used. 
When  one  cuts  a  ^-in.  plate  with  75  lb.  oxygen  pressure 
and  a  nozzle  to  match  that  pressure,  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
oxygen  is  absolutely  wasted  and  the  cost  increased  at  the 
rate  of  $4  to  $6  per  hour  of  operation.  There  is  a  lot  of 
money  being  wasted  in  ever>'body's  railroad  shop,  especially 
on  cutting,  by  using  nozzles  and  pressures  that  are  too  big 
for  the  job,  and  a  lot  of  alleged  savings  that  are  going  by 
the  board  on  that  account. 

There  must  be  education  and  real  supervision  along  these 
Imes,  or  else  the  volume  of  poor  and  at  the  same  time 
expensive  work  cuts  down  the  benefits  deplorably,  below 
what  they  should  reasonably  be.     The  average  net  savings 


in  money,  in  ordinary  locomotive  and  car  shop  work,  should 
conservatively   and   easily  average   $1    per   blowpipe   hour. 

Of  course,  not  all  jobs  of  work  are,  or  should  be  done  by 
oxy-acetylene,  solely  to  secure  a  reducticMi  in  first  cost.  The 
better  quality  of  a  welded  job  with  longer  life  and  less 
trouble  in  service,  may  warrant  spending  more  money  welding 
it  than  to  do  it  in  some  other  way.  For  example,  some 
shops  can  rivet  firebox  seams  cheaper  than  to  weld 
them,  but  they  find  it  pays  to  weld.  Hence,  the  back  shc^ 
saving  in  money  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Likewise, 
all  are  familiar  with  large  savings  in  time  consumed  by 
repairs  whereby  equipment  has  been  released  for  service 
more  quickly  than  otherwise  possible. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  a  job  that  the  men  on  the  New 
Haven  did  this  summer  on  a  Commonwealth  tender  frame 
for  a  Santa  Fe  type  engine.  Just  after  those  engines  came 
one  of  them  got  into  difficulty  with  another  one,  and  when 
the  dust  had  all  settled  there  was  about  six  or  seven  feet  of 
each  end  of  the  Commonwealth  frame  that  was  pretty  well 
pulverized.  The  frame  was  taken  to  the  shop.  I  dont  need 
to  dilate  on  the  possibilities  of  last  June  in  getting  a  frame 
of  that  sort  frwn  the  foundries — at  East  St.  Louis,  I  believe 
they  are.  It  looked  as  if  that  engine  was  gcwng  to  be  tied 
up  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  But  the  job  of  welding  these 
broken  members  was  tackled.  In  addition  to  the  broken 
portions  on  the  ends  the  balance  of  the  frame  had  a  nice 
gentle  wave  to  it,  just  like  a  warped  board,  and  you  can  all 
appreciate  what  a  job  it  was  to  pull  that  thing  back  into  line. 
It  had  to  be  done  by  cutting  the  members  to  limber  it  up 
enough,  so  that  the  balance  could  be  bent  and  the  frame 
straightened,  and  then  these  cuts  rewelded.  Such  jxjrtions 
of  the  damaged  ends  as  could,  were  rejoined  one  to  the 
other,  and  in  some  places,  where  they  were  about  the  size  of 
a  piece  of  cake,  we  had  to  fill  in  with  plates  shaped  to  fit. 
As  I  recall,  the  job  altogether  took  about  six  weeks'  time, 
and  it  cost  abwit  the  same  as  a  new  frame,  but  the  engine 
was  in  service  probably  two  or  three  months  earlier  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible,  and  so  we  felt  it  was 
worth  while. 

IZVIPORTANCE   OF   WELDING  ACCESSORIES 

Boilermakers  know  that  it  would  be  folly  to  build  a  fine 
locomotive  in  all  particulars  except  the  firebox,  and  then  to 
make  the  latter  out  of  tank  steel,  or  to  build  the  engine 
according  to  approved  practice  and  then  put  in  staybolts 
made  of  common  merchant  bar  iron.  Just  as  unwise  is  it 
to  equip  a  shop  with  high-grade  oxy-acet}'lene  apparatus  and 
then  give  welders  common  iron  to  use  as  "filler"  metal,  or 
to  set  them  to  welding  a  gray  iron  casting  with  scrap  pack- 
ing rings  for  "filler." 

The  different  metal  parts  of  a  locomotive  vary  greatly  in 
their  chemical  and  physical  characteristics,  and  likewise  those 
characteristics  usually  change  more  or  less  when  the  metals 
are  heated  to  a  welding  temperature.  On  that  account 
"filler"  metals  and  fluxes  designed  to  produce  metal  in  the 
weld  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  right  make-up  should  be  used. 

Charcoal  iron  wire  of  great  purity  is  best  for  firebox  work, 
and  no  flux  is  needed,  but  it  is  not  the  best  practice  to  weld 
a  cast-steel  mud  ring  with  that  metal,  which  has  48,000  lb. 
tensile  strength,  when  the  mud-ring  steel  probably  has  a 
strength  of  from  60,000  to  75,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Is  it  not 
better  to  use  on  such  work  a  "filler"  of  proper  carbon  content 
to  give  the  weld  high  tensile  strength,  and  to  be  otherwise 
specially  adapted  to  the  work? 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  use  a  "filler"  of  the  same  grade  as 
the  metal  to  be  welded,  or  to  use  one  which  might  seem  even 
better  in  quality  than  the  object  to  be  welded.  For  example, 
any  cast  iron  to  be  found  on  a  locomotive,  no  matter  how 
good  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  it  was  made,  does  not  make 
a  good  "filler"  on  a  casting  where  it  is  important  to  pet  a 
clean,  strong   weld,   which   works  well   under  a   tool,      Ihe 
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reason  is,  that  on  cast  iron  work  a  special  alloy  "filler" 
iron  containing  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  silicon  as 
is  found  in  ordinary  foundry  castings,  is  needed.  The  excess 
silicon  replaces  that  of  the  welded  casting,  oxidized  in  the 
making  of  the  weld,  and  since  the  silicon  controls,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  proportion  of  combined  and  free  carbon  in  the 
casting,  it  cannot  be  removed  without  hardness  resulting. 

A  great  majority  of  railroad  shops  have  generally  indif- 
ferent results  in  welding  cast  iron,  even  where  they  use 
approved  practices  insofar  as  blowpipes,  skillful  welders, 
proper  fillers  and  fluxes,  etc.,  are  concerned,  because  they 
don't  take  the  proper  care  in  preheating  and  annealing.  It 
is  necessary  on  a  cylinder  job,  for  instance,  or  any  job  of 
any  magnitude,  where  the  casting  has  any  complication  to 
it.  or  any  great  mass,  to  heat  it  slowly,  and  weld  it,  and  then 
let  it  cool  slowly.  It  may  be  necessary  even  to  let  the  job 
stand  for  48  or  60  hours  covered  up  from  the  air  to  let  it 
gradually  cool  down.  If  it  is  allowed  to  cool  rapidly  it  will 
not  only  warp  but  it  will  be  as  hard  as  flint.  I  find  that 
the  foremen  as  a  general  rule  are  so  anxious  to  hurry  the 
job  that  they  lose  time  or  lose  the  weld  by  not  being  willing 
to  let  the  men  on  the  job  take  the  requisite  time  to  do  it, — 
and  I  don't  mean  time  in  the  welding  itself  but  in  getting 
ready  and  in  letting  the  thing  cool  down  slowly  afterward. 
Oxy-acetylene  welding,  to  be  carried  on  with  the  best  of 
success,  must  include  the  use  of  "fillers"  and  fluxes  specially 
compounded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  different  metals  to  be 
welded.  This  applies  to  all  forms  of  iron  and  steel,  forgings. 
plates,  shapes  and  castings;  and  to  copper,  brass,  and 
aluminum. 

SELECTION  .AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  WELDERS 

The  use  of  pure  gases,  efficient  blowpipes,  and  proper 
fillers  and  fluxes  does  not  insure  good  welds  unless  operators 
are  competent.  Probably  more  failures  of  welds  have  re- 
sulted from  unskillful  and  unintelligent  craftsmanship  than 
from  any  other  one  cause. 

Not  all  proposed  operations  of  welding  are  possible  or 
advisable,  but  when  men  of  some  mechanical  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  metals  and  the  demands  which  service  will 
place  on  the  weld  are  given  correct  and  sufficient  instruction, 
a  great  variet}-  of  jobs  can  be  done  successfully  from  every 
standpoint.  The  principle  that  years  of  apprenticeship  are 
necessary  for  the  training  of  boilermakers  or  machinists,  and 
but  three  days  or  a  week  should  be  ample  for  a  welder,  has 


service  for  years,  that  the  process  is  peculiarly  adaptable  to 
locomotive  and  car  repairs.  Those  gentlemen  know  what 
constitutes  real  welding,  and  what  intelligence,  skill,  and 
practice  is  needed  in  the  make-up  of  a  good  operator. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  results  in  welding  are  very 
largely  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  operator,  and  because 
the  welds  can  vary  even  more  in  actual  structure  than  in 
external  appearance,  it  is  necessary  to  place  blowpipes  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  particular 
piece  being  welded,  as  to  its  physical  nature  and  the  service 
to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected.  Moreover,  men  who  can  be 
successfully  instructed  in  the  elementary  chemistry  of  the 
subject  will  have  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  need  for  careful 
blowpipe  regulation,  the  preparation  of  the  work,  the  use  of 
fluxes,  the  application  of  suitable  special  filler  materials, 
the  effects  of  expansion  and  contraction,  and  all  other 
details  which  have  to  do  with  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  operation. 

Men  who  are  intelligent,  who  take  a  natural  pride  in 
workmanship,  who  are  uniform  in  disposition,  who  are 
anxious  to  become  proficient,  should  be  the  ones  entrusted 
with  the  blowpipe,  and  the  additional  wages  which  such  men 
command  will  prove  a  most  excellent  investment. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ELECTRIC   HEADLIGHT 

WIRING 

An  interesting  and  well-arranged  method  of  wiring  loco- 
motives for  electric  headlights  has  been  developed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  in  connection  with  the  electric 
headlight  program  on  that  road.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  provide  a  system  which  is  free  from  the  possibility  of 
short-circuits  and  which  will  occasion  the  least  amount  of 
trouble  when  a  locomotive  is  being  stripped  for  repairs.  The 
generator  is  located  just  ahead  of  the  cab,  a  steam  connec- 
tion being  made  from  the  blower  line  through  the  cab  with  a 
union  joint  just  outside  of  the  cab. 

Three  classes  of  service,  namely,  road,  shuttle  and  yard 
service,  are  provided  for.  Fig.  1  shows  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  wiring  and  fixtures  for  locomotives  in  shuttle 
and  yard  service.  These  are  similar  to  the  arrange- 
ment for  locomotives  in  road  service  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  wiring  to  the  tender,  which  is  elim- 
inated.    Fig.  2  gives  the  wiring    diagrams    for    the    three 
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Fig.    1— General    Arrangement   of    Headlight    Wiring    for    Locomotives— Pennsylvania   Lines  West 


prevailed  in  some  quarters  and  does  yet,  although  the  logic 
is  not  dear,  and  surely  is  not  borne  out  in  practice. 

Those  railroad  men  who  recognized  at  the  start  the  value 
of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  and  who  persistently  applied 
intelligence  and  ingenuity  to  the  problems  attending  its  use 
achieved  much  success,  and  to  tho.'^e  men  much  credit  is  due 
for  proving  beyond  argument,  by  long  records  of  welds  in 


classes  of  service.  They  are  fundamentally  the  same.  The 
diagram  for  locomotives  in  shuttle  service  is  different  from 
that  of  the  diagram  for  locomotives  in  road  service  in  that  it 
provides  for  the  headlight  and  classification  lamps  for  the 
tender.  The  diagram  for  yard  service  is  different  from  the 
diagram  for  shuttle  service  in  that  no  dimmer  resistance  is 
required.     The  circuits  are  controlled  by  single-pole  push 
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button  switches  which  are  located  on  the  side  of  the  cab 
within  easy  reach  of  the  engineer.  For  road  service  three 
switches  are  provided.     The  top  one  is  the  main  operating 
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Fig.  2 — Wiring  Diagrams  for  the  Three  Classes  of  Service 

switch  energizing  the  entire  system.  The  middle  one  governs 
the  circuit  to  the  reading  lamp,  which  is  located  on  the  side  of 
the  cab  back  of  the  engineer.  The  lower  switch  throws  the 
dimmer  resistance  in  or  out  as  required.  This  provides  a 
very  convenient  arrangement  and  eliminates  any  possibility 
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Fig.  3 — Details  of  Hand    Rail   Column 

of  the  headlight  being  thrown  out  of  service  by  mistake  when 
it  is  desired  to  cut  in  the  dimmer  resistance.  It  will  be  noted 
that  a  key  socket  is  provided  at  the  classification  lamps.  This 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  proper  inspection  of  the 
lamps  when  it  is  necessar>-  to  turn  the  lights  on  or  off.  The 
deck  and  gage  light,  together  with  the  headlight  and  number 


light  are  on  the  main  circuit  and  are  always  lit  whenever 
the  circuit  is  closed.  They  are  wired  in  parallel  so  that  the 
failure  of  one  light  will  not  break  the  main  circuit. 

The  wiring  diagram  for  locomotives  in  shuttle  service  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  for  road  service  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  main  switch  is  of  the  "one-off,  two-off  elec- 
trolier" type,  in  order  to  require  only  one  dimmer  resistance 
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Fig.  4 — Cab   Lamp  Used   on   Pennsylvania   Lines   West  Locomotives 

for  both  front  and  rear  headlights  and  still  permit  them  to  be 
wired  in  parallel.  The  wiring  diagram  for  locomotives  in 
yard  service  is  similar  to  that  for  shuttle  se^^'ice  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  dimmer  resistance,  as  headlights  for  this  class 
of  service  are  of  less  intensity  than  those  for  road  service  and 
no  dimming  of  the  light  is  required. 

The  entire  wiring  is  well  protected  frwn  abrasion  and 
chances  of  short-circuiting  by  a  double  sheathed  conduit 
where  it  is  exposed.     The  leads    from    the   generator   pass 
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through  a  fuse  box  into  a  cast  iron  condulet,  from  which  they 
pass  back  to  a  distribution  box  on  the  outside  of  the  cab  and 
forward  through  the  handrail  to  the  front  of  the  locomotive. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  condulets  are  provided  at  both  ends  of 
the  handrail  in  order  that  the  connections  may  be  easily 
broken  when  stripping  the  locomotive.  In  fact,  this  principle 
has  been  followed  throughout  the  entire  system.  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  the  handrail  columns  have  been  modified.    The 
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Fig.    6 — Arrangement  of  Classification    Lamp   for    Electric    Lighting 

column  is  split,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3,  to  permit  the  easy  re- 
moval of  the  handrail  with  the  wires  intact.  At  the  front  of 
the  locomotive  the  wiring  passes  from  the  condulet  to  the  right- 
hand  classification  lamp  and  also  over  the  top  of 
the  boiler  through  the  handrail  to  the  classification 
lamp  on  the  other  side  and  to  the  headlight  and 
number  plate,  one-half  inch  flexible  conduit  connecting 
the  headlight  with  the  condulet.  The  locomotive  distribu- 
tion box  is  of  a  design  particularly  adapted  to  the  service  and 
is  made  by  the  Central  Electric  Company.     This  box  is  at- 


Flg.  7 — Bracket  for  Locomotive   Headlight 

tached  to  the  front  of  the  cab,  the  wires  from  inside  and  out- 
side the  cab  terminating  there,  there  being  suitable  connec- 
tions for  the  wires.  When  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  cab 
from  the  locomotive  the  wiring  both  in  the  cab  and  on  the 
locomotive  can  be  left  intact,  the  only  operation  necessary  be- 
ing that  of  disconnecting  the  locomotive  wires  from  the  dis- 


tribution box.  The  cab  wiring  is  run  through  flexible  con- 
duit attached  to  the  roof  of  the  cab.  The  cab  lamp,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  is  made  of  cast  iron  and  it  is  held  on  a  cast 
iron  arm  which  is  fastened  to  the  backhead  of  the  boiler  and 
so  located  as  to  permit  the  rays  of  light  from  the  lamp  casing 
striking  the  water  glass  and  gages.  Only  one  lamp  is  used 
to  illuminate  the  backhead  of  the  boiler.  The  deck  light 
has  a  spring  grip  socket  and  is  located  on  the  roof  of  the  cab. 
The  reading  light,  as  stated  before,  is  located  at  the  side  of 
the  cab  directly  behind  the  engineer.  On  locomotives  for 
shuttle  and  yard  service  the  wiring  passes  through  a  ^-in. 
flexible  conduit  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cab  where  another 
distribution  box  similar  to  that  at  the  front  of  the  cab  is  lo- 
cated. The  wires  between  the  locomotive  and  tender  pass 
through  a  ^4-in.  flexible  conduit  up  the  side  of  the  tender  on 
the  inside,  and  back  to  the  light  at  the  rear  of  the  tender,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  5. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  classification  lamp,  which  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  6.  The  bracket  for  the  headlight  and  number  plate 
is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


FITTING  ROCKER  SHAFT  BOXES 

BY  A.  G.  JOHNSON 
Chief  Draftaman,  Duluth  &  Iron  Rantfe,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

As  a  means  to  facilitate  the  fitting  of  rocker  shafts  in  their 
boxes  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  illustration  has  been  de- 
vised and  found  successful.  The  rocker  box  is  held  in  the 
vise  as  shown,  it  being  ready  for  scraping  or  spotting.    If,  as 


Method  of  Holding   Rocker  Shafts  While  Fitting   the   Boxes 

it  is  often  necessary,  the  rocker  arm  C  has  to  be  lifted  to  and 
from  the  bench  every  time  it  is  desired  to  spot  the  box  two 
men  will  be  required  to  handle  it.  In  addition  to  this  it  is 
heavy  work  and  takes  time.  By  providing  two  ^-in.  rods, 
as  shown  at  B,  bent  to  fit  into  the  boh  holes  of  the  box,  the 
rocker  shaft  can  be  lifted  out  and  rolled  back  out  of  the 
workman's  way  and  at  the  same  time  be  easily  handled.  With 
it  in  this  position  the  box  can  be  spotted  and  the  shaft  tried 
as  many  times  as  necessary  without  much  time  or  physical 
strength  and  without  the  danger  of  denting  or  marring  the 
bearing' or  the  box. 


..Ms^ 


THE  ELVIN  MECHANICAL  STOKER 

A  mechanical  stoker,  in  which  the  entire  distribution  of 
the  coal  in  the  locomotive  firebox  is  effected  by  mechanically 
operated  shovels,  without  the  use  of  steam  jets,  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company,  New 
York.  One  of  these  stokers  has  been  in  road  service  on  the 
Erie  for  the  past  three  months  with  results  which  have  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  of  the  method  of  distribution  em- 
ployed and  which  indicate  an  economy  in  the  use  of  coal 


ring  by  cast  brackets.  The  proportions  of  the  machine  and 
its  location  on  the  backhead  are  shown  in  one  of  the  draw- 
ings. The  one  design  is  adapted  to  backheads  of  varying 
slopes  by  the  insertion  of  filler  blocks  of  suitable  taper  be- 
tween the  stoker  and  the  boiler  head.  The  stoker  consists 
essentially  of  two  distributing  shovels  operating  through  the 
fire  door  opening  and  an  elevator  for  bringing  the  coal  frcHn 
the  conveyor  to  the  level  of  the  shovels. 

The  distributing  shovels  are  mounted  on  vertical  shafts, 
the  lower  ends  of  which  carry  segmental  bevel  gears.    These 


Elevation   Showing  the   Location  of  the  Stoker   Equipment  on  the    Locomotive 


equal  to,  if  not  exceeding  that  obtainable  by  hand  firing 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  locomotive  equipment  con- 
sists essentially  of  three  parts :  the  stoker  proper,  the  agitator 
and  feed  control  on  the  tender  and  the  screw  conveyor  be- 
tween the  engine  and  tender.  The  equipment  is  designed 
to  handle  the  usual  grade  of  prepared  stoker  coal. 

The  stoker  proper. is  assembled  in  a  complete  imit  which 
IS  mounted  on  the  back  boiler  head  and  braced  to  the  mud 


gears  are  driven  by  bevel  segments  carried  on  the  upper  ends 
of  a  pair  of  centrally  pivoted  drive  arms,  the  lower  ends 
of  which  carry  steel  rollers  running  in  the  grooves  of  a 
double-faced  flat  cam.  The  cam  is  driven  by  a  worm  gear 
from  the  main  stoker  shaft  and  revolves  in  a  plane  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  the  usual  inclination  of  the  backhead  of 
the  boiler.  Each  revolution  of  the  cam  completes  a  cycle 
of  shovel  operation;  that  is,  one  shovel  moves  around  into 
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the  firebox  and  returns  to  remain  idle  while  the  other  shovel 
performs  the  same  movement. 

Upon  the  cam  is  mounted  a  spur  gear  which,  through  a 
meshing  gear  of  one-half  its  diameter,  drives  the  elevator 
crank  shaft.  The  elevator  is  thus  raised  and  lowered  twice 
during  each  revolution  of  the  cam,  one  for  each  of  the  two 
shovels.  I'he  elevator,  which  moves  up  and  down  on  an  in- 
clination parallel  to  the  cam,  has  an  approximately  level  top 
surface  measuring  7  in.  by  12  in.  In  its  lowest  position  coal 
as  it  is  delivered  by  the  screw  conveyor  falls  directly  on  the 
top  of  the  elevator.  As  it  moves  up,  a  long  apron  extending 
downward  from  its  back  side  forms  the  front  wall  of  a 
V-shaped  pocket  in  which  the  coal  accumulates  until  the 
elevator  again  returns  to  the  lower  end  of  its  stroke.  As 
the  elevator  is  gear  driven  directly  from  the  cam,  its  move- 
ment synchronizes  perfectly  with  that  of  the  shovels.  The 
crank  is  set  so  that  the  elevator  reaches  the  top  of  its  stroke 
just  as  a  shovel  is  swinging  over  it.  A  slight  inclination 
of  the  top  of  the  elevator  compensates  for  the  small  amount 
of  downward  movement  which  has  taken  place  before  the 
shovel  has  moved  completely  across  its  top.  One  of  the 
shovels  thus  picks  up  the  pile  of  coal  from  the  top  of  the 
elevator  at  each  stroke  and  carries  it  forward  into  the  firebox. 

The  upper  part  of  the  stoker  casing  forms  a  box-shap)ed 
chamber   known    as    the    shovel    box,    which    is   covered    bv 


a  portion  of  the  coal  to  be  retained  in  the  shovel  until  the 
end  of  the  forward  throw.  As  will  be  seen  from  one  of  the 
drawings  the  shovels  are  pivoted  at  either  side  of  the  fire 
door,  and  are  swung  through  an  arc  of  about  140  deg.  The 
use  of  a  cam  drive  has  made  possible  the  attainment  of  the 
speed  variations  required  in  the  course  of  the  forward  swing 
of  the  shovel  to  accomplish  the  picking  up  and  distribution 
of  the  fuel  without  shock  and  with  constant  uniformity.  In 
action  the  shovel  movement  is  uniformly  accelerating  until 
the  charge  of  fuel  has  been  picked  up,  or  until  the  shovel 
has  passed  over  the  elevator;  then  the  movement  is  rapidly 
accelerated  until  the  shovel  tip  has  entered  the  firebox  when 


Phantom    View   of  the   Elvln   Stoker   Attached   to  the    Back    Boiler 

Head 

hinged  lids.  The  forward  end  of  this  box  is  open  to  the 
firebox  and  the  shovels  swing  therein.  The  total  height  of 
the  box  is  53^  inches  over  the  cover.  The  stoker  thus  uses 
the  lower  5^  inches  of  the  firedoor  opening  and  that  part 
of  the  door  opening  above  the  stoker  is  closed  by  a  butterfly 
door,  which  is  used  for  inspection  and  hand  firing  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  shovels  are  L-shaped,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  back, 
the  maximum  height  of  which  is  4^  in.  This  is  reduced  to 
a  height  of  1  ^4  in.  around  the  end  of  the  shovel  to  permit 


Phantom  View  of  the  Tender  Equipment  of  the  Elvln  Stoker 

it  is  rapidly  decelerated.  During  this  deceleration  the  fuel 
slides  forward  on  the  shovel  and  off  the  end  where  the  back 
is  reduced  in  height  and  at  a  tangent  to  the  back  of  the 
shovel ;  but  as  the  back  is  moving  in  an  arc  the  effect  is  to 
spray  the  fuel  throughout  the  remaining  travel  of  the  shovel, 
and  that  portion  of  the  fuel  held  by  the  1^-in.  vane  is 
projected  parallel  to  the  backhead  when  the  shovel  stops. 

The  changes  in  the  speed  of  the  forward  movement  of 
the  shovels  have  the  effect  of  distributing  the  fuel  uniformly 
over  the  entire  grate  area.  The  distribution  is  capable  of 
variation,  by  changes  in  speed  of  the  stoker  engine;  an 
increase  in  speed  throws  a  greater  amount  of  the  fuel  toward 
the  front  of  the  firebox,  while  a  decrease  fires  heavier  to  the 
rear.  Irrespective  of  the  speed  of  the  shovels,  however,  a 
portion  of  the  fuel  is  always  held  by  the  shovels  to  fire  the 
back  corners  of  the  box.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  there 
is  a  certain  speed  which  will  give  the  proper  distribution 
under  normal  conditions  and  the  stoker  should  be  operated 
at  this  speed,  except  when  occasionally  it  may  be  advisable 
to  fire  heavier  at  the  front  or  rear  of  the  firebox.  In  prac- 
tice the  speed  of  firing  is  about  34  shovels  per  minute,  or  a 
cam  speed  of  1 7  r.  p.  m.    The  amount  of  fuel  fired  is  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  shovel  speed,  and  the  distribution  is  not 
affected  by  the  quantity. 

All  working  parts  of  the  stoker,  with  two  exceptions,  are 
run  on  ball  bearings  in  a  dust-proof  casing,  and  are  in  a 
constant  bath  of  oil.  The  oil  level  is  maintained  at  a  point 
above  the  main  worm  shaft  and  the  oil  is  pumped  to  the 
highest  bearings  to  return  by  gravity.  The  connecting  rod 
driving  the  elevator,  being  outside  the  stoker  casing  proper, 
is  provided  with  graphalloy  bearings  which  require  no  oil 
and  give  long  service  without  attention.  The  stoker  is  oper- 
ated by  a  No.  i^^S  Dake  reversing  engine,  which  is  rated 
at  7^2  h.  p.  at  100  lb.  pressure.  The  steam  line  to  the 
stoker  is  provided  with  a  regulating  valve  which  is  set  for 
25  lb.  and  is  blocked  for  a  maximum  of  60  lb.  The  whole 
of  the  stoker  mechanism  is  designed  to  withstand  the  maxi- 
mum power  of  the  engine  without  failure,  and  the  engine 
will  stall  before  any  part  of  the  mechanism  can  be  unduly 
stressed. 

The  conveyor  extends  from  the  stoker  rearwardly  under 
the  coal  space  of  the  tank  and  is  in  two  parts.  It  is  sup- 
ported rigidly  upon  the  tank,  and  the  portion  between  the 
engine  and  the  tank  is  arranged  to  swivel  to  comjjensate  for 
cur\'ature  and  to  telescope  for  var}ing  lengths  of  coupling. 
The  rear  end  of  the  conveyor  screw  is  carried  in  a  trough 


Top  View  of  the  Stoker  with  the  Cover  Removed  from  the  Shovel 
Box,  Showing  the  Elevator  at  the  Top  of  Its  Stroke 

and  between  engine  and  tank  it  is  carried  in  a  pipe.  The 
conveyor  is  driven  from  the  rear  through  gearing  enclosed  in 
dust-proof  casings.  The  drive  is  taken  through  worm  gear- 
ing from  the  main  stoker  shaft,  enclosed  in  the  stoker  casing 
and  running  in  oil.  A  universal  slip  joint  shaft  transmits 
the  power  from  the  engine  to  the  tender. 

Under  the  floor  of  the  tank  and  above  the  conveyor  is  the 
feeder  which  consists  of  an  agitator,  a  deflector  and  a  feeder 
plate.  The  agitator  is  a  grating  with  a  double  row  of  3J/i 
in.  openings,  and  is  operated  from  a  rock  shaft  which  also 
moves  the  feeder  plate.  The  feeder  plate  is  located  under 
the  deflector  plate  so  that  when  operating  full  stoke  the 
openings  in  the  plate  register  fully  with  openings  on  either 
side  of  the  deflector  plate,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other. 

A  simple  mechanism  on  the  rock  shaft,  which  operates 
the  agitator  and  feed  plate,  provides  for  varying  the  throw 
of  the  shaft  and  the  size  of  the  plate  openings  which 
register  with  the  deflector  plate  openings,  thus  controlling 
the  quantit}-  of  coal  fed  to  the  conveyor,  which  runs  at  con- 
stant speed.  This  device  is  controlled  by  a  handle  operating 
on  a  quadrant  on  the  front  of  the  tank,  where  it  is  readily 
accessible  to  the  fireman.  The  range  of  feed  varies  from 
zero  to  the  maximum,  which  is  12,000  lb.  of  coal  an  hour. 

The  conveyor  is  designed  to  carry  the  maximum  coal  feed 
when  running  one-third  full.  This  makes  the  movement  of 
the  fuel  easy  as  the  action  of  gravity  tends  to  roll  the  coal 
along  ahead  of  the  screw,  and  it  reduces  the  danger  of  clog- 


ging to  a  minimum.  The  ease  with  which  the  coal  is  moved 
may  be  tested  by  turning  the  engine  over  by  hand,  which  can 
easily  be  done  with  the  whole  device  under  full  load. 

The  stoker  maintains  a  very  thin  fire  over  a  greater  part  of 
the  grate  area,  which  gradually  becomes  heavier  toward  the 
front,  rear  and  sides  of  the  box,  where  the  heaviest  fire  is 
needed.  The  thin  character  of  the  fire  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  within  a  ver>-  few  minutes  after  the  throttle 
has  been  closed  and  the  stoker  stopped,  the  only  fire  still 
burning  is  around  the  outside  of  the  firebox,  while  the  central 
portion  of  the  grate  is  dead.  On  starting  the  stoker,  however, 
the  thin  charges  of  coal  immediately  ignite  over  the  entire 
area  of  the  grate  and  a  uniformly  hot  fire  is  maintained  as 
long  as  the  stoker  continues  to  operate.  The  rapid  building 
up  of  the  fire  and  the  steam  pressure  following  the  starting 
of  the  stoker  has  made  possible  a  saving  in  standby  losses,  as 
little  need  be  done,  either  to  maintain  the  fire  or  the  steam 
pressure  during  detention  time  on  the  road  beyond  the  mini- 
mum necessary-  to  start  the  train.  A  characteristic  of  the 
distribution  of  the  coal  which  also  tends  toward  economy  is 
the  projection  of  the  lumps  forward  under  the  arch  while  the 
finest  of  the  coal  is  retained  in  the  shovels  to  be  dep)osited 
in  the  back  corners  of  the  box  furthest  from  the  most  violent 
action  of  the  draft.  Comparative  freedom  from  large  cinders 
is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  operation  of  the  locomotive 
equipped  with  this  stoker. 

TEST  DATA 

The  Erie  locomotive  to  which  the  Elvin  stoker  was  applied 
is  of  the  Santa  Fe  type  with  the  following  dimensions: 

Size  of  cylinders 31  in.  by  32  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 63   in. 

Weight   on    driver-s 337,400  lb! 

Total   weight  of  engine   loaded 417,200  lb. 

Total  heating  surface 5,660  sq.  ft. 

.Superheating  surface    1,389   sq.    ft. 

Total  equivalent  heating  surface 7,743  S  sq.   ft. 

Tractive  effort    83,000  lb. 

(.rate  area    Rg   sq.    ft. 

A  series  of  tests  were  made  with  this  locomotive,  employing 
a  dynamometer  car  and  accurate  means  for  correctly  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  coal  and  water  used.  These  tests 
were  made  on  the  Second  district  of  the  Meadville  division 
between  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Kent,  Ohio,  during  the  month 
of  November  last,  under  prevailing  temperatures  of  .S2  deg. 
F.  This  division  has  a  ruling  grade  both  east  and  west- 
bound of  one  per  cent  and  is  generally  rolling  in  character 
with  little  to  distinguish  between  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  division  east  and  westbound.  A  brief  summary  of 
the  results  of  these  tests  is  given  in  the  table. 

AvER.^GE  Results   of   Elvin   Stdkep.  Tests  on   the   Meadville  Division   09 

THE  Erie  Railroad 

Length    of    run,    miles 89^3 

Time  on  road,  Iir.  min ......"  9'SO 

Detentions,    hr.    min 3:57 

Running    time,    decimal    hr s'gg 

Actual  M's    (1,000  lb.) '.'.'.'.'.'."  4  243 

Adjusted   M's    , 5133 

Total  actual  M's  (inc.  eng.  and  ten.) ....'.'.'.'..  4*816 

Average  drawbar   pull,   lb 24  362 

Average   speed,   m.p.h '....'.'.'.  IS  56 

Average  temp,  superheated  steam,  deg.   F. 693 

Million    ft-lb.   of   work 11,482 

Total  coal  as  fired,  running  time,  lb .'  25*679 

Coal  as  fir-d  to  do  11,482  million  ft.-lb.  work,  lb '.  25*679 

tquivalent  evap.  per  !b.  dry  coal,  running  time,  lb 8.60 

Equivalent  eyap.  per  lb.  dry  coal,  combustible,  lb 9.59 

B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  of  coal  as  fired 13.157 

It  was  developed  during  the  tests  that  practicallv  perfect 
distribution  of  the  fuel  was  obtained  under  all  conditions. 
The  fire  was  maintained  at  a  uniform  level  without  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  rake  or  shaking  the  grates,  notwithstanding 
the  variable  operating  conditions  met  on  this  division.  The 
engine  arrived  at  terminals  with  approximatelv  six  to  ten 
inches  of  fire  on  the  grates,  except  a  point  immediatelv  under 
the  arch  at  the  forward  end  of  the  firebox,  where  the  fire  was 
somewhat  heavier. 

No  difficulties  were  encountered  in  cleaning  the  fire  at  ter- 
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minals  because  of  the  comparative  absence  of  clinker.  The 
results  of  the  tests  indicate  very  favorable  evaporation  per 
pound  of  coal  fired.  Under  ordinar>'  circumstances  locomo- 
tives of  the  Santa  Fe  type  on  this  division  require  coaling  and 
fire  cleaning  between  terminals.  During  the  tests,  however, 
it  was  unnecessary  on  any  of  the  trial  trips  to  clean  the  fire 
on  the  road  and  the  grates  were  operated  only  to  relieve  the 
accumulation  of  ashes.  On  two  occasions  it  would  have  been 
easily  possible  to  make  a  round  trip  without  attention  to  the 
fire  other  than  shaking  the  grates.  This  condition  is  in  a 
measure  attributed  to  the  absence  of  moisture  which  is  in- 
jected into  the  firebox  with  most  of  the  other  types  cf  locomo- 
tive stokers  now  in  use.  The  locomotive  will  handle  tonnage 
trains  over  this  division  with  the  use  of  less  than  one  tank  of 
coal. 


DOUBLE  SUSPENSION  ARCH  FOR 
STATIONARY  BOILERS 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  operate  stationary  boilers  for  long 
f)eriods  without  shutting  them  down.  When  working  at 
high  capacity  it  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  to  have  the 
arch  give  way,  and  this  often  happens  when  it  is  extremely 
inconvenient  to  take  the  boiler  out  of  service.  There  has 
recently  been  devised  by  the  Liptak  Fire  Brick  Arch  Com- 
pany, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  a  type  of  arch  for  stationary  boilers 
which  is  intended  to  overcome  such  difficulties.  This  is 
known  as  the  Liptak  Double  Suspension  Arch.  It  is  made 
up  of  two  layers  of  interlocking  bricks,  suspended  from  cast 


force  as  it  is  simply  necessar}-  to  slide  new  lower  arch  bricks 
into  the  grooves  of  the  reserve  arch.  This  eliminates  the 
services  of  an  experienced  mason,  which  are  not  always  avail- 
able. In  case  the  end  blocks  are  completely  burned  away, 
exposing  the  ends  of  the  cast  iron  supporting  beams  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  damage  them,  it  is  not  necessary  to  renew 
the  entire  beam  as  replaceable  tips  are  provided.  The  rear 
bricks  in  any  arch  are  the  first  to  give  out.  With  this  type 
it  requires  only  a  short  time  after  the  boiler  is  cooled  down 
to  renew  the  rear  blocks  and  place  the  boiler  in  condition 
for  service.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  L-shaped  blocks 
resting  on  the  reserve  arch  and  supporting  the  brickwork 
from  the  arch  to  the  boiler  header  do  not  interfere  with  the 
lower  arch.  This  permits  the  renewal  of  the  lower  brick 
without  disturbing  the  rear  wall.  One  of  the  important 
advantages  of  this  type  of  arch  lies  in  its  adaptability.  It 
can  be  built  for  any  width  and  length  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  all  types  of  boilers  and  stokers.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Liptak  arch  has  a  long  life  and  will  stand  high  overload. 
Arches  of  this  type  have  been  in  service  for  several  months 
and  the  only  repairs  required  have  been  the  application  of 
new  rear  blocks. 


HEAVY  PUNCH  AND  SHEAR 

An  improved  design  of  heavy  pattern  punch  and  shear 
machine  has  been  recently  developed  by  the  J.  J.  McCabe 
Punch  &  Shear  Company,  New  York  City.  The  illustration 
shows  a  machine  having  a  36-in.  throat.  The  50-in.  machine 
is  of  the  same  general  type.  Particular  attention  has 
been  given  in  the  construction  of  the  machine  to  rigidity  to 
withstand  heavy  service,  the  frame  having  a  heavy  rib  on  the 
back.  The  head  is  driven  by  cam  and  rollers  of  carbon 
steel,  which  doubles  the  power  during  the  working  stroke 
and  eliminates  friction  and  wear.     The  clutch  is  of  a  new 
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Double   Suspension   Arch   for   Stationary    Boilers 

iron  supporting  beams  which  in  turn  are  fastened  by  clips 
to  transverse  I-beams.  The  perspective  drawing  accompany- 
ing this  article  shows  the  construction  clearly.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  upper  arch  furnishes  almost  complete  protec- 
tion for  the  cast  iron  supporting  beams.  Even  if  the  lower 
arch  is  completely  burned  away  the  boiler  can  still  be  operated 
until  the  time  when  it  can  be  shut  down  without  inconvenience. 
The  lower  arch  can  readily  be  renewed  by  the  boiler  room 


Heavy   Duty   Punch  and   Shear 

style,  being  made  entirely  of  steel  and  equipped  with  an 
automatic  stop  so  that  the  machine  may  be  stopped  at  any 
desired  point  of  the  stroke.  It  is  operated  by  either  a  hand 
lever  or  two  foot  levers  arranged  conveniently  to  the  operator. 
The  bearings  of  the  machine  are  of  hammered  steel  forged 
from  the  billet,  the  main  bearings  having  heavy  bronze  bush- 
ings with  facilities  for  taking  up  the  wear.  This  machine 
will  punch  a  two-inch  hole  through  one-inch  plate  and  will 
shear  1^-in.  plate,  8-in.  by  1^  flat  bars,  2^-in.  round  bars, 
or  6-in.,  by  6-in.  by  ^-in.  angles.  The  regular  equipment 
provided  consists  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys  for  belt  drive,  a 
punch  and  die  holder,  and  one  punch  and  die  of  any  size 
desired  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  machine. 
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PARASITE  RESERVOIR  GOVERNOR 

The  use  of  compressed  air  on  locomotives  for  pneumatic 
devices  other  than  the  air  brake,  such  as  reversing  gear,  bell 
ringers,  water  scoops,  etc.,  has  reached  a  stage  where  it  is 
considered  necessary  by  some  roads  to  protect  the  supply  of 
air  for  the  air  brake  from  becoming  depleted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  these  so-called  "parasites."  To  accomplish  this  pro- 
tection the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  has  developed 
a  device  known  as  the  "Parasite"  reservoir  governor,  which 
is  so  designed  as  to  permit  charging  of  the  "Parasite"  reser- 
voir (or  reservoir  from  which  the  parasites  are  supplied) 
from  the  main  reservoir,  only  when  the  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure is  above  a  certain  predetermined  amount  sufficient  to 
safely  operate  the  brakes.  The  air-operated  devices  on  the 
locomotive  are  thereby  prevented  from  "robbing"  main  reser- 
voir pressure,  and,  in  consequence,  the  brake  system  itself. 

This  governor  consists  of  a  diaphragm  portion  and  a  body 
or  valve  portion  which  embodies  a  piston,  a  spring  valve  and 
a  non-return  check  valve.  Pipe  connections  are  made,  as 
illustrated,  from  the  main  reservoir  and  the  brake  valve 
feed  pipe  to  the  diaphragm  portion  and  from  the  main 
reservoir  to  the  body  portion,  and  also  from  the  parasite 
re5er\'oir  to  the  body  portion. 

When  charging  the  parasite  reservoir,  air  will  flow  from 
the  main  reservoir  to  below  the  diaphragm  and  through  the 


Governor  for   Regulating  the  Pressure  of  the  "Parasite"    Reservoir 

feed  valve  to  the  top  of  the  diaphragm,  but  the  diaphragm 
valve  will  remain  seated  until  the  main  reservoir  pressure 
reaches  that  for  which  the  regulating  spring  is  adjusted,  plus 
the  pressure  on  the  brake  valve  side  of  the  feed  valve,  when 
the  valve  will  unseat,  allowing  air  to  flow  to  the  top  of  the 
piston  in  the  body. 

The  piston  is  thereby  moved  downward,  opening  the  valve 
below  it,  at  the  left,  and  allowing  main  reservoir  air  to  flow 
directly  to  the  parasite  reservoir  past  the  non-return  check 
at  the  right. 

When  air  is  being  taken  frwn  the  parasite  reservoir  for 
the  operation  of  the  parasites  the  pressure  will  fall  a  like 
amount  in  both  reservoirs  until  it  reaches  that  for  which  the 
governor  head  is  set,  when  the  diaphragm  valve  will  seat  and 
prevent  further  flow  of  air  from  the  main  reservoir. 


Should  the  pipe  between  this  governor  and  the  parasite 
reservoir  break,  air  in  the  main  reservoir  will  not  be  lost 
because  the  diaphragm  valve  will  seat  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
in  the  parasite  reservoir  drops  to  that  for  which  the  governor 
head  is  set.  Should  a  main  reservoir  pipe  break,  the  non- 
return check  valve  5  (at  the  right)  will  prevent  the  loss  of 
parasite  reservoir  air. 

Thus,  should  the  parasite  reservoir  pipe  break  or  the  pres- 
sure become  reduced  abnormally  through  operation  of  the 
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Connections  for  the  "Parasite"  Governor 

parasites,  the  parasite  reservoir  governor  would  prevent  the 
loss  of  main  reser\'oir  air  below  a  point  necessar}'  for  the 
operation  of  the  brakes.  Furthermore,  should  main  reservoir 
pressure  be  lost  through  the  breakage  of  a  main  reservoir  pipe 
or  be  reduced  abnormally  from  any  other  cause,  the  Parasite 
reservoir  governor  would  prevent  the  loss  of  parasite  reservoir 
pressure,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  reverse  the  engine  if 
provided  with  a  pneumatic  reversing  gear,  or  to  operate  the 
other  parasite  apparatus. 


NEW  MOTOR  DRIVE  FOR  DOUBLE 
SPINDLE  SHAPERS 

The  Oliver  Machinery  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,, 
has  developed  an  interesting  and  useful  compact  motor  drive 
for  double  spindle  shapers.  As  shown  by  the  illustration, 
standard  vertical  rpotors  are  used,  one  for  each  spindle. 
Each  motor  is  mounted  on  vertical  gibbed  ways  and  is  ad- 
justed in  height  by  means  of  a  handwheel  and  screw  to  ac- 
commodate any  height  of  the  spindle  which  may  be  required 


New    IVIotor    Drive   for    Double   Spindle    Motors 

by  the  work  at  hand.  Each  motor  stand  can  be  adjusted 
longitudinally  and  the  motors  are  controlled  independent  of 
each  other,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  but  one  spindle  when 
two  are  not  necessary.  This  new  arrangement  takes  up  a 
small  amount  of  floor  room,  occupying  space  seven  feet  long 
by  five  feet  wide.  Standard  vertical  motors  of  any  type 
can  be  used,  there  being  no  need  for  a  special  built-in  motor. 
The  arrangement  can  be  applied  to  old  shapers  as  well  as 
new  and  any  kind  of  starting  units  can  be  famished. 
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The  (  anudian  Railway  War  Board  announces  that  freight 
cars  of  Canadian  roads  may  now  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
United  States.  During  the  pressure  of  the  past  year  this  use 
of  Canadian  cars  has  been  forbidden.  Arrangements  have 
now  been  made  with  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion whereby  Canadian  cars  will  be  promptly  returned  to 
their  owners. 

S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
and  until  December  31  director  general  of  militar}-  railways, 
was  awarded  the  distinguished  service  medal  by  the  Secre- 
tary- of  War  on  January  18,  on  the  recommendations  of  Gen. 
Peyton  C.  March,  chief  of  staff,  for  "especially  meritorious 
and  conspicuous  service  in  supervising  the  supply  of  railway 
material  and  the  organization  of  railway  operation  and  con- 
struction troops." 

In  the  week  ending  January  4,  locomotives  in  service  on 
lines  in  the  Northwestern  region  numbered  8,004,  making 
the  efficiency  85.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  freight  cars  on 
the  Northwestern  lines  during  the  week  totaled  370,052, 
compared  with  an  ownership  of  334,615.  Bad  order  cars 
numbered  20,886  (or  5.6  per  cent),  as  compared  with  18,916 
(6.5  per  cent)  for  the  same  week  in  1918.  Freight  cars  in 
outside  shoj>s  totaled  208.  The  number  of  employees  in 
service  in  car  repair  shops  totaled  21,275  (working  an 
average  of  47  hours  in  the  week),  as  compared  with  17,537 
in  the  same  week  of  1918.  ^ 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  General  Pershing,  a  dis- 
tinguished service  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Brig.  Gen. 
William  W.  Atterbury,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  "for  exceptionally  meritorious  and  dis- 
tinguished services."  As  director  general  of  transportation 
in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  he  organized 
and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  the  transportation 
service  of  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  The  successful 
operation  of  this  most  important  service,  upon  which  the 
movements  and  supply  of  the  combat  forces  were  dependent, 
was  largely  due  to  his  energ)',  foresight,  and  ability. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  according  to  a  report 
from  Monterey,  are  being  rehabilitated  under  plans  which 
are  making  a  fair  degree  of  progress.  All  bridges  on  the 
main  lines  are  now  repaired  and  in  use,  and  many  of  the 
stations  have  been  rebuilt  in  a  jDermanent  manner.  The 
roadbed  is  reported  in  fair  condition.     The  number  of  loco- 


motives in  service  is  about  500,  of  which  100  belong  to 
industries  along  the  line  and  are  used  in  the  freight  service 
of  their  owners.  About  250  more  locomotives  are  awaiting 
repairs,  delay  having  been  incurred  in  getting  the  repair 
parts  from  the  United  States.  To  handle  even  the  minimum 
volume  of  traffic  about  1,000  locomotives  ought  to  be  con- 
stantly in  use,  and  the  question  of  acquiring  some  new  ones 
is  now  under  consideration. 


The  Present  Position  of  German  Rolling  Stock 

In  almost  ever}-  direction,  says  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Engineering  (London),  Germany  finds  herself  in  a  most 
serious  plight,  and  the  shortage  and  disrepair  of  rolling- 
stock  is  not  the  least  important  factor.  Before  the  war 
Germany  had  about  700,000  freight  cars  and  30,000  loco- 
motives. The  number  of  the  latter,  as  of  the  former,  has 
certainly  been  increased  during  the  war,  through  seizures  in 
Belgium  and  France;  but  on  the  other  hand  some  4,000 
locomotives  may  be  looked  upon  as  at  least  temporarily 
unavailable,  being  at  present  stranded  in  often  remote  occu- 
pied territory.  As  far  as  a  portion  of  these  4,000  engines 
is  concerned,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  return. 
Some  8,000  locomotives  are  badly  in  need  of  repair.  Thus 
the  5,000  locomotives  which  have  to  be  handed  over,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the- armistice,  represent  about  one-fourth 
of  those  available,  and  efficient.  Apart  from  this  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  locomotives  of  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  State  railways  are  included  in  the  above 
5,000  engines.  The  proportion  of  increase  and  decrease  as 
regards  freight  cars  may  be  taken  to  be  about  the  same  as 
with  the  locomotives.  The  question  then  remains  as  to  what 
extent  German  works  will  be  able  to  make  good  the  com- 
pulsory surrender  of  these  5,000  engines,  for  of  the  pur- 
chase of  locomotives  from  abroad  there  can  be  no  question 
at  present.  The  capacity  of  the  German  locomotive  factories 
is  at  the  present  moment,  with  some  reserve,  put  at  2,500 
large  locomotives  per  annum.  This  estimate,  of  course,  is 
subject  to  sufficient  raw  materials  and  other  necessities  being 
available  as  well  as  a  sufficiency  of  skilled  and  trained  and 
willing  labor.  If  it  really  were  possible  satisfactorily  to 
overcome  these  and  other  difficulties,  and  also  in  other  ways 
to  return  to  an  ordered  state  of  affairs,  and  entirely  to  ensure 
and  rely  upon  the  large  left-Rhine  production  of  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  whole  reconstruction  period,  it  would  take  the 
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German  railways  two  or  three  years  to  recover  from  the  blow 
which  their  defeat  has  entailed.  During  this  considerable 
period  German  industry  would  be  entirely  debarred  from 
export  of  full-size  locomotives  and  confined  to  narrow-gage 
engines,  of  which  it  can  supply  some  1,500  in  the  year. 
The  position  is  made  additionally  difficult,  because  Germany 
has  to  deliver  up  efficient  locomotives,  so  that  those  which 
remain  include  all  those  more  or  less  unfit  for  use.  The 
repair  of  these,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  8,000  locomotives 
referred  to  above,  will  be  very  difficult  to  effect,  but  as  the 
state  railways  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  greatest  economy 
these  repairs  will  probably  first  be  proceeded  with. 

It  is  being  suggested  in  Germany  that  firms  which  have 
not  formerly  gone  in  for  the  building  of  locomotives,  of 
which  the  majority  have  Ijeen  engaged  in  war  work,  might 
with  advantage  take  up  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  as 
has  already  been  done  by  the  Allgemeine  Elektricitats 
Gescllschaft. 

As  regards  the  building  of  freight  cars  the  capacity  of  tlie 
German  works  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  war  has 
been  put  at  50,000  per  annum.  In  case  all  necessary  raw 
materials  which  are  nearly  all  produced  within  the  country, 
be  made  available  and  the  industr\'  not  be  handicapped  by 
other  adverse  circumstances,  the  above-mentioned  capacity 
might  perhaps  be  increased  by  50  per  cent.  Even  then  it 
will  take  Germany  three  years  to  replenish  her  stock  of 
freight  cars. 


printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  association.  The  Car 
Sei;vice  Section  has  issued  a  circular  instructing  the  railroads 
to  refer  any  questions  regarding  loading  that  may  arise  to 
the  secretary  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association. 


Changes  in  M.  C.  B.  Interchange  and  Loading  Rules 

The  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  has  recently  issued 
Circular  No.  25  announcing  certain  changes  in  the  1918 
Code  of .  Interchange  Rules.  A  second  paragraph  has  been 
added  to  rule  8,  which  specifies  that  when  repairs  are  made 
to  cars  of  private  ownership  equipped  with  a  receptacle  for 
cards,  a  copy  of  the  billing  repair  card  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  receptacle.  A  new  rule.  No.  23,  has  been  formulated, 
which  provides  for  the  periodical  repacking  of  journal  boxes. 
Rule  120,  with  some  modifications,  has  been  reinstated, 
effective  January  1,  1919,  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
cars  belonging  to  private  car  lines  and  railroads  not  under 
federal  control  which  require  extensive  repairs  for  which  the 
owners  are  responsible.  The  circular  also  contains  two 
interpretations  of  Article  II  of  the  rules  of  interchange  for 
1918. 

The  loading  rules  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
as  revised  for  1918  have  been  approved  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Nu- 
merous changes  have  been  made  in  the  present  volume.  The 
size  of  the  pages  has  been  increased  to  5^4  in.  by  7  3^  in. 
in  order  to  permit  the  u.se  of  larger  and  clearer  cuts.  The 
general  rules  for  loading  material  have  been  grouped  in  the 
first  section  and  following  these  are  the  complete  instructions 
regarding  the  handling  of  various  commodities.  All  the 
rules  governing  the  loading  of  each  commodity  are  grouped 
together  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  various 
portions  of  the  book.  In  case  railro;ids  desire  to  provide 
copies  of  the  rules  for  shippers,  any  of  the  sections  will  be 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — The  1919  conventicm 
of  the  Master  Boilermakers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  May  26,  27,  28  and  29  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  This 
will  be  the  first  convention  since  1916,  the  association  having 
suspended  activities  on  account  of  the  war.  The  subjects 
to  be  discussed  at  the  convention,  together  w  ith  the  committees, 
follow : 

1.  Proper  method  of  threading  radial  sta>;s^n4-yM'ing  the  hole  in  the 

boiler    for    them.  ^ 

Is   it  necessary   to   give   radial    stays   the    same   lead   as   the   tap   with 

which    the    holes    were    tapped?  ' 

Committee:      H.   J.    Raps,   chairman;    Andrew   Hedbere.   J     T     Keoeh 

J.    B.    Smith,   T.    J.    Reddy. 

2.  Which   is  the  better  time   for   drilling   tell-tale   holes,   before  or  after 

application    of    the    bolts? 
Which    is   the   better   method    for   drilling   in    either   case? 
What  is  the  best  style  of  drill  for  opening  up  tell-tale  holes  in  old 

staybolts  ? 
Does  it  pay  to  use  a   high   speed   drill   for  this  purpose? 
What   is   the   best    lubricant    for    the    drill? 

Committee:      L.    R.    Porter,    chairman;    A.    X.    Lucas.   S.    M     Carroll 
♦  Bernard    Wulle,   C.    E.    Erwin. 

3.  Effect  of  proper  upkeep  of  ash  pan  and   front  end  draft  appliance* 
^^on    fuel    economy. 

•  Bethod   used   in    determining  proper  design    for  various   classes   of 
■■   locomotives. 

Committee:  George  Austin,  chairman;  E.  J.  Nicholson,  Fred  Bayer, 
H.    I-.    VVeldin,    George   Hewitt. 

4.  What  is  the  best  method  for  scaling  superheater  flues  in  the  boiler? 
What  is  the   best   method   of   rattling   flues? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  handling  flues  in  and  out  of  the  rattler? 
How  many  revolutions  per  minute  should  the  rattler  make  for  2-in. 

and    for   Sfi-in.    flues? 
Describe  method   for  safe  ending   superheater  flues. 
Committee:       Frank    Gray,     chairman;     W.    J.     Murphy,    Andrew     S. 

Green,  John  Harthill,  J.  J.   Mansfield. 

5.  What    is    the    best    style    grate    for    bituminous    coal? 

Where  should  the  dump  grate  be  located,  (a)  in  road  engines,  (b) 
in    switch    engines? 

What  should  be   the  percentage  of  opening  in  grates? 

What  should  be  the  percentage  of  draft  opening  in  ash  pans  com- 
pared   with   area   of  grates? 

Committee:  W.  H.  Laughridge,  chairman;  L.  M.  Stewart,  T.  P. 
Madden,    C.    P.    Patrick,    C.    A.    Nicholson. 

What  should  be  the  minimum  distance  between  the  grates  and  the 
lower  part  of  arch  tubes  for  different  classes  of  locomotives? 

What  is  the  proper  distance  from  the  door  sheet  to  the  brick  arch 
and  from  the  crown  sheet  to  the  brick  arch  for  the  various 
classes    of    locomotives? 

Committee:  C.  L.  Hempel,  chairman;  W.  F.  Fantom,  A.  E.  Brown. 
E.    W.    Young,   G.    B.    Usherwood. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  bracing  locomotive  tenders?  Describe 
method  used. 

Committee:      Thomas   Lewis,    chairman;    E.    J.    Sweeney     J     J     Orr 
J.    P.    Malley.   J.    T.   Johnson.  * 

Oxy-acetylene    and    electric    welding. 

Committee:  H.  J.  Wandberg,  chairman;  B.  F.  Sarver,  L.  M.  Stew- 
art, T.  F.  Powers,  J.  J.  Davey. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  cutting  off  stay  ends  with  oxy-acetylene 
over  old   method   of  nippers  and  chisels? 

Committee:      W.     S.    Larason,    chairman;    John    McGarrigal.    J.     B. 
Tynan.   E.   H.    Hohenstein,   A.    E.    Shaule. 
10.     General    discussion. 

Central  Railway  Club. — At  the  January  10  meeting  of  the 
Central  Railway  Club  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the   ensuing   year:     President,    Frank    C.    Pickard,   mastw 
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mechanic,  D.,  L.  &  W. ;  vice-presidents,  H.  T.  Malcolmson, 
superintendent,  T.  H.  &  B. ;  L.  C.  Fitzgerald,  shop  superin- 
tendent, Erie,  and  M.  W.  Hassett,  master  mechanic,  New 
York  CentraL  H.  E.  Myers,  master  mechanic,  Lehigh 
Valley,  was  elected  to  the  executive  committee.  The  retiring 
president,  W.  H.  Sitterly,  general  car  inspector,  Pennsylvania, 
was  added  to  the  list  of  past  presidents,  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee. 

Master  Mechanics'  Association. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on  January  3, 
W.  J.  Tollerton,  general  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines,  was  appointed  president  of  the  associa- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  F.  H. 
Clark.  C.  F.  Giles,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  was  appointed  first  vice-president, 
and  C.  H.  Hogan.  assistant  superintendent  motive  power, 
New  York  Central,  was  appointed  second  vice-president. 
The  position  of  third  vice-president  was  left  vacant  and  will 
be  filled  by  election  at  the  time  of  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  association. 

The  June  Mechanical  Convention. — J.  D.  Conway,  secre- 
tary of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  on 
January  23,  sent  out  circular  No.  1  extending  an  invitation 
to  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  railway  supplies  to 
exhibit  at  Atlantic  City  in  June,  and  giving  full  details  as 
to  the  exhibit  arrangements. 

In  his  circular  Mr.  Conway  says: 

"This  is  the  first  exhibition  that  has  been  held  for  three 
years.  The  railroad  associations  have  expressed  their  earnest 
desire  that  our  association  should  make  a  full  exhibit,  and 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  gives  its  unquali- 
fied approval  of  it.  Invitations  are  being  extended  in  the 
name  of  the  three  associations  to  all  foreign  trade  bodies  in 
this  countr>',  and,  through  the  embassies  at  Washington,  to 
all  foreign  governments  (except  the  Central  Powers),  in- 
viting them  to  send  delegates  or  representatives  to  attend  thf^ 
conventions  and  examine  the  exhibits.  The  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  an  exhibition  at  this  time  for  both  the  domestic 
and  foreign  demand  is  exceptional." 
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The   following  list   gives   names   of  secretaries,    dates  of  next  or   regular 
fneetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations : 

Am  Bkake  Association. —  K.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York   City.      Convention,   May  6-8,    1919,   Chicago. 

American  Railroad  Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitteks' 
.Association.— O.  E.   .Schlink.  485  W.   Fifth  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — V.  R.  Hawthorne, 
746  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Convention,  June  23-25,  1919, 
Atlantic   City,   N.  J. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — R.  D.  Fletcher,  Belt 
Railway.    Chic.Tgo. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University 
of   Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
Thirty-ninth    St.,    New    York. 

Amociatiom  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Joseph  A.  Andreucetti, 
C.   &  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.   Station,  Chicago 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline.  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Hotel   Morrison.   Chicago. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.    R.    McMunn,    New    York   Central,   New    York,    N.    Y. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,   C.    H.   &   D.,   Lima,   Ohio. 

Internatk'Wai.  Railway  Fuel  Association.— J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son   Blvd.,   Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association — William  Hall, 
1061    W.    Wabasha    .\vc.,   Winona,    Minn. 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.     Convention  May  26-29,  Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago. 

Master  Car  Puilders'  Association. — V.  R.  Hawthorne,  746  Transportation 
Bldg.,  Chicago.     Convention,  June  18-21.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
— A.   P.   Dane,  B.  &  M..   Reading,   Mass. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — C-curte  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  third  Wednesda>  la 
month,    Statler    Hotel,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C.  Collinwood, 
Ohio. 

Teaveiing  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 


GENERAL 

N.  Bell,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  divisions  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  headquarters  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  who  has  just  returned  from  military  service, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  same  position,  succeeding  O.  A. 
Garber. 

C.  H.  Dyson  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio — Western  Lines,  the  Dayton  &  Union  Railroad, 
and  the  Dayton  Union  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A.  L.  Greburn,  assistant  superintendent  of  rolling  stock 
of  the  Canadian  Northern,  with  office  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has 
been  appointed  general  fuel  agent  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  with  office  at  Toronto. 

W.  F.  JCaderly,  general  superintendent  of  the  Georgia 
Southern  &  Florida,  the  Hawkinsville  &  Florida  Southern 
and  the  St.  Johns  kiver  Terminal,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Southern  Railroad, 
Lines  East,  with  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  succeed- 
ing E.  C.  Sasser,  resigned. 

William  Gemlo,  master  mechanic  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  has  been  promoted  to  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock,  with  head- 
quarters at  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  to  succeed 
G.  M.  Seidel.  Mr. 
Gemlo  was  bom  at 
Glasgow,  Canada,  on 
September  28,  1868. 
He  began  railway  work 
with  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis  as  a  loco- 
motive fireman  in  Sep- 
tember, 18  8  8,  and 
served  in  that  capacity 
until  October,  1896, 
when  he  was  promoted 
to  locomotive  engineer. 
In  June,  1907,  he  was 
appointed  roundhouse 
foreman,  and  two  years 
later  traveling  en- 
gineer. In  October, 
1913,  he  was  promoted 
to  master  mechanic  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  rolling  stock, 

E.  E.  Ramey  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  fuel 
and  locomotive  performance  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Eastern  Lines;  the  Coal  &  Coke;  the  Wheeling  Terminal 
Railroad;  the  Western  Maryland;  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
and  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  of  fuel  consumption  has  been  abolished. 
A  photograph,  and  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Ramey's  career  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for  May,  1918, 
on  page  294. 

MASTER    MECHANICS    AND    ROAD     FOREMEN 

OF    ENGINES 

O.  A.  Garber,  master  mechanic  of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  has  been  transferred  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
succeeding  W.  H.  Watkins,  granted  a  leave  of  absence. 
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W.  B.  KiLGORE,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  Western  Lines;  the  Dayton  &  Union  Raikoad,  and 
the  Dayton  Union  Railroad,  with  office  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
will  also  assume  the  duties  of  trainmaster  of  the  Wellston 
sub-division,  succeeding  W.  E.  Duffey,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred. 

P.  T.  O'Neill  has  been  appointed  division  master 
mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  with  head- 
quarters at  Spokane,  Wash.,  succeeding  Fred  Lowert,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  St.  Paul  shops  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Mr.  O'Neill  was  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Idaho  &  Washington  Northern  at  Spirit  Lake,  Idaho, 
and  after  that  line  was  purchased  by  the  St.  Paul  he  was 
appointed  general  foreman  at  the  Spirit  Lake  shops  and 
later  transferred  as  general  foreman  to  the  Tacoma,  Wash., 
shops. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

George  W.  Ditaiore,  assistant  master  car  builder  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder 
of  that  road,  the  Greenwich  &  Johnsonville,  the  Wilkesbarre 

Connecting  Railroad, 
and  the  Schoharie  Val- 
ley Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  Col- 
onic, N.  Y.  The  posi- 
tion of  assistant  master 
car  builder  has  been 
abolished.  Mr.  Ditmore 
was  bom  on  February 
17,  1878,  at  Jermyn, 
Pa.,  and  was  educated 
in  the  high  school  of 
his  native  town.  He 
began  railway  work  on 
June  1,  1897,  as  a 
journal  packer  at  Car- 
bondale.  Pa.,  on  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson, 
and  later  served  as  car 
repairer.  One  year 
later  he  was  promoted 
to  car  inspector  and  served  in  various  other  capacities  in  the 
car  department.  In  March,  1902,  he  was  appointed  an  inter- 
change car  inspector  at  Green  Ridge  yard,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
then  served  as  foreman  of  car  inspectors  and  repairers  at  the 
same  place  and  at  Buttonwood,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  On  De- 
cember 1,  1913,  he  was  transferred  to  Carbondale  as  shop 
foreman  and  about  four  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  divi 
sion  car  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania  division.  Since  No- 
vember, 1918,  he  ser^'ed  as  assistant  master  car  builder  until 
his  recent  appointment, 

PURCHASING   AND   STOREKEEPING 

G.  W.  Alexander,  storekeeper  of  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  with  headquarters 
at  Macon,  Ga.  He  was  born  on  February  21,  1886,  at 
Senoia,  Ga.,  and  was  educated  in  the  high  schools.  He 
began  railway  work  in  1905,  as  a  receiving  clerk  in  the 
freight  agent's  office  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  at  Atlanta. 
In  1907  he  was  appointed  ticket  agent  at  Bremen,  and  then 
to  1909  was  mechanical  clerk  to  the  general  foreman  at 
Cedartown.  From  1909  to  1912  he  held  different  clerical 
positions  in  the  division  storekeeper's  office  at  Macon,  and 
later  was  appointed  division  storekeeper  at  Cedartown.  He 
subsequently  served  as  division  storekeeper  at  Savannah,  and 
from  1914  to  April,  1918,  as  division  storekeeper  at  Macon, 
m  charge  of  the  Macon,  Southwest  and  Chattanooga  divi- 
sions on  the  same  road.  In  April,  1918,  he  became  assistant 
to   the    Southern    Regional    Purchasing    Committee    of    the 
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United  States  Railroad  Administratirai,  with  headquarters 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  now  returns  to  the  Central  of  Georgia 
as  general  storekeeper. 

J.  H.  Nichols  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of 
the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  A.  Workman,  storekeeper  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Eastern  Lines,  with  office  at  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  has  been  apn 
pointed  storekeeper  of  the  Maryland  district,  with  head- 
quarters at  Camden  station,  Baltimore,  Md.,  succeeding  O.  V. 
McQuilkin,  deceased. 

C.  L.  Nash  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of 
the  Mobile  &:  Ohio  with  headquarters  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
succeeding  T.  S.  Edgell  who  has  been  transferred  to  other 
duties. 

W.  J.  DiEHL,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Mobile  &:  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  now  also  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. 

Charles  W.  Yeamaxs,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago 
&  \\'estern  Indiana,  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent 
of  that  road  and  the  Belt  Railroad  of  Chicago,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago, 
succeeding  R.  Benson, 
transferred.  Mr.  Yea- 
mans  was  born  at  Ak- 
ron, Colo.,  on  August 
12,  1886.  He  began 
railway  work  on  May 
1,  1905,  as  a  clerk  in 
the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy, 
with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  Two  years 
later  he  was  promoted 
to  chief  clerk  to  the 
engineer  of  track  eleva- 
tion. On  May  1,  1910, 
he  resigned  to  go  with 
the  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana  in  charge  of 
the  field  construction 
office,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  During  the  construc- 
tion of  Clearing  yard  between  1913  and  1915  he  was  material 
agent,  having  full  charge  of  the  ordering  of  materials,  their 
inspection  and  distribution.  Later  he  became  chief  clerk 
in  the  engineering  department,  and  on  May  1,  1918,  was 
appointed  assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  department, 
which  position  he  held  until  December  1,  when  he  received 
his  appointment  as  purchasing  agent. 

FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION   APPOINTMENTS 

A.  F.  Duffy,  assistant  manager  of  the  Safety  Section, 
Division  of  Operation,  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  section,  succeeding  H.  W. 
Belnap,  deceased. 

F.  F.  Gaines  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, succeeding  G.  H.  Sines,  and  A.  O.  W^harton  has  been 
elected  vice-chairman  succeeding  Mr.  Gaines,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  rotation  in  office  every  six  months,  decided 
upon  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  board. 

J.  C.  Turner  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the 
Division  of  Labor.  Mr.  Turner  will  be  assigned  to  conduct 
investigations  and  to  represent  the  Division  of  Labor  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  in  other  specific  matters  to  which 
he  may  be  assigned,  affecting  employees  of  the  railroads 
under  federal  control. 
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The  French  government  has  conferred  upon  Samuel  M. 
Vauclain,  first  vice-president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Ernest  Baxter  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding  L.  L.  Middleton,  promoted. 

Edward  F.  Carn.-  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Port 
Facilities  Commission  at  Washington  to  return  to  hi>  office 
at  Chicago  as  president  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car 
Company. 

Harr>-  F.  Worden,  sales  manager  of  the  Bryant  Zinc  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  in  that  city  on 
January  14,  after  a  short  illness  brought  on  l)y  an  attack  of 
acute  indigestion. 

Alden  R.  Ludlow,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Liquid 
Carbonic  Company  of  Chicago,  has  since  January  1,  1919. 
been  acting  as  second  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Air  Reduction  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Kenneth  C.  Gardner  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager 
of  sales  for  the  Central  district  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  succeeding 
Henr>-  P.  Hoffstot,  who  has  resigned  to  become  president  of 
the  Koppel  Industrial  Car  &  Equipment  Company. 

Joseph  B.  Weaver,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  been  appointed  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  manu- 
facturing department  of  the  Pullman  Company  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago. 

A.  A.  Heller,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Oxygen  Company,  New  York,  has  given  up  his 
active  managerial  duties,  and  Eugene  Schoen  has  l^en 
apfX)inted  general  manager  for  the  company.  Mr.  Heller,  a> 
treasurer,  continues  in  charge  of  the  financial  departments 
of  the  business. 

Edward  D.  Hillman,  secretary  and  engineer  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Appliance  Company,  New  York,  for  the  past 
two  years,  resigned  from  that  company  on  January  1,  and 
has  accepted  a  jKxsition  with  the  new  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation.  165  Broadway,  New  York. 

Captain  George  A.  Post,  Jr.,  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 
U.  S.  A.,  has  received  an  honora})le  discharge  from  the  mili- 
tar\'  service  and  has  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Standard 
Coupler  Company,  as  assistant  to  the  president,  with  head- 
quarters at  30  Church  street.  New  York. 

John  C.  Kuhns  has  left  the  service  of  the  Oxweld  Railroad 
Service  Company  to  become  identified  with  the  Burden  Iron 
Company,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  manager  of  railroad  sales.  His 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  Railway  Exchange  building,  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Kuhns  was  formerly  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central. 

Automatic  straight  air  brake  equipment,  developed  by  the 
Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company.  New  York,  is  now 
being  manufactured  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, for  both  passenger  and  freight  cars.  It  is  reported 
that  within  60  days  the  installation  of  these  brakes  will 
begin  on  freight  and  passenger  cars  in  regular  .service. 

The  Vanadium- Alloys  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Latrobe,  Pa.,  maker  of  high-speed  and  alloy  tool  steels,  has 
leased  commodious  offices  and  warerooms  at  566-568  West 
Randolph  street,  Chicago,  where  will  be  carried  a  large  stock 
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of  "Red  Cut  Superior"  high-speed  steel  in  all  the  standard 
sizes  and  shapes  of  bar  stock,  also  treated  bits  for  tool  holders. 

L.  L.  Body  has  been  appointed  manager  of  railway,  street 
railway  and  marine  sales  of  the  Glidden  Company,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  Mr.  Body  has  been  identified  with  paint  and 
varnish  interests  for  many  years.  He  began  his  career  with 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  in  1902,  where  he  rose  to 
thi-  managership  of  railway  and  marine  sales  in  1912.  In 
1915  he  severed  his  connection  with  Sherwin-Williams  to  be- 
come sales  manager  of  the  Master  Builders'  Company, 
Cleveland. 

William  T.  Lane  has  been  appointed  district  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Mr.  Lane  has  spent  his  entire 

business  career  in  the 
railway  supply  field. 
For  the  past  seven 
years  he  has  constantly 
been  in  touch  with  lo* 
comot  i  ve  developmep' . 
On  leaving  college  he 
went  as  an  apprentice 
with  the  Franklin 
Portable  Crane  &  Hoist 
Company.  His  next 
position  was  as  drafts- 
man for  the  Franklin 
Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  and  then 
chief  draftsman.  In 
1915,  he  was  made  me- 
chanical engineer  of 
this  company,  which 
position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  district  sales  manager,  as  noted  above. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
East  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  is  planning  to  erect  several  new  build- 
ings at  Essington  (South  Philadelphia),  Pa.,  to  take  care 
of  turbine  an  delectric  generator  construction  work  that  this 
now  being  handled  at  East  Pittsburgh.  It  is  planned  to  build 
at  Essington  all  the  large  and  important  apparatus  manu- 
factured by  the  Westinghouse  Company,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  future  a  building  will  be  erected  for  the  construc- 
tion of  electric  IcK^omotives,  in  which  work  the  Westinghouse 
Compan}-  co-oj)erates  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Lieutenant  T.  W.  Jenkins,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  railway  sales  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company.  Middletown.  Ohio.  Previous  to  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  European  war,  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
in  charge  of  sales  of  castings  and  forgings  for  this  company. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  given  indefinite  leave  to 
re-enter  the  navy,  from  which  he  had  resigned  in  1913. 
Lieutenant  Jenkins  served  as  an  engineering  officer  on  the 
navy  transports  throughout  the  war.  Upon  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities he  was  relieved  from  active  duty  to  return  to  the 
commercial  field. 

W.  C.  Lincoln  has  been  appointed  engineer  for  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Appliance  Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  originally  employed  by  the"  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany at  Schenectady,  leaving  that  company's  service  to  enter 
Union  University.  After  graduation  and  the  completion  of 
the  General  Electric  Company's  test  course,  he  was  assigned 
to  special  railwa}-  work  by  that  company.  Subsequently  he 
took  up  and  completed  the  engineering  extension  course,  after 
which  he  was  connected  for  some  time  with  the  consulting 
engineering  department.  Mr.  Lincoln  later  entered  the 
railway  engineering  department  and  in  1913  was  transferred 
to  the  General  Electric  Company's  Philadelphia  district  as 
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commercial  engineer  in  the  railway  department,  after  which 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Railway  Improvement  Company 
as  electrical  engineer. 

W.  C.  L.  Lamot,  of  Antwerp,  advises  that  he  is  about  to 
return  to  that  city  and  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  any 
American  firms  who  desire  to  establish  an  agency  in  Belgium. 
Mr.  Lamot  was  established  in  Antwerp  from  1907  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  as  an  importer,  exporter  and  shipping 
agent  on  his  own  account  and  had  extensive  business  con- 
nections in  both  the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  Since 
1914  he  has  been  acting  as  general  merchant  and  commission 
agent  in  London,  supplying  many  Belgian  and  British  air- 
plane, munition  and  engineering  works.  To  facilitate  mat- 
ters he  has  given  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  a  list  of 
his  coimections  as  well  as  references.  His  present  address 
is  22  Northumberland  avenue,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

The  Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  reorganized 
with  the  following  officers:  Francis  H.  Hardy,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors;  William  E.  Sharp,  president;  Chester 

D.  Tripp,  vice-presi- 
dent; Herman  A.  Bras- 
s  e  r  t,  vice  -  president ; 
Truman  F.  Miller,  sec- 
retary' and  treasurer. 
The  directors  of  the 
company  include 
Messrs.  Hardy,  Sharp, 
Tripp,  Brassert  and 
Thomas  G.  Deering. 
W^illiam  E.  Sharp,  who 
has*been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  reorganized 
corporation,  began  his 
railway  career  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  car 
department  of  the  Erie 
in  April,  1889.  In 
October,  1892,  he  was 
promoted  to  general 
foreman  of  the  car  and 
locMnotive  department  of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago.  He  left  the  Erie  in  1898  to  become  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines.  In  April,  1901, 
he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  those  lines.  He  re- 
signed that  position  in  1911  to  enter  the  railroad  supply  busi- 
ness as  vice-president  of  the  Grip  Nut  Company.  He  was 
elected  president  in  September,  1916,  and  became  president 
of  the  reorganized  corporation  in  November,  1918. 

The  Electro-Dynamic  Company,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  which 
formerly  manufactured  the  electric  car  lighting  equipment 
tor  the  Consolidated  Railway  Electric  Lighting  &  Equipment 
Company,  New  York,  has  bought  the  entire  stock  in  trade, 
assets,  good  will,  etc.,  of  the  latter  company,  and  will  con- 
tmue  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  "Axle  L'ight''  equipment 
formerly  sold  by  the  Consolidated,  together  "with  all  repair 
parts  for  the  Consolidated  equipment  now  in  service  on  the 
railroads.  The  Electro-Dynamic  Company  is  controlled  by 
the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  is  known  in  the  railwav 
field  as  the  manufacturer  of  the  Edco  interpole  motors  for 
railway  shop  use,  machine  tools  and  .'submarines.  A  separate 
department  of  the  Electro-Dynamic  Company  has  been 
created,  known  as  the  axle  light  department,  to  handle  this 
work.  There  will  be  no  interruption  of  the  former  Consoli- 
dated business. 

^  Charles  H.  Wilson,  who  has  been  in  active  militar}-  service 
>n  France  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  has  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  army  and  has  resumed  his  duties  as 
representative  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago.  He  was 
one  of  the  survivors  of  the  U.  S.  SS.  "Lincoln,"  which  was 
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sunk  by  a  German  submarine  400  miles  off  Brest,  France, 
vyhile  on  a  return  trip  to  the  United  States.  During  his 
ser^'ice  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  Lieutenant 
Wilson,  who  was  a  reserve  officer  prior  to  the  entry  of  this 
country  in  the  world  war,  was  attached  to  the  British  tank 
corps  as  mechanical  officer  and  was  later  with  the  U.  S. 
tank  corps.  On  his  return  he  was  assigned  for  duty  in  the 
organization  of  tank  corps  units  here,  afterwards  l^eing  on 
duty  with  engineer  replacement  troops.  Prior  to  his  entry 
into  military  service  Air.  Wilson  was  located  in  Houston, 
Texas,  as  southwestern  representative  for  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  with  which  company  he  has  been  associated  for  14 
\ears.     He  will  novy  make  his  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  formed  recently  to 
handle  the  export  trade  of  several  independent  steel  pro- 
ducers, has  opened  ofiices  in  the  City  Investing  building  at 
165  Broadway,  New  York.  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  former  head  of 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  is  president  of  the  export 
concern.  The  other  officers  are  H.  H.  Barbour,  vice-presi- 
dent, formerly  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company;  W. 
Hesselman,  secretary  and  controller,  and  A.  Yan  Winkle, 
treasurer.  Mr.  Hesselman  was  controller  of  the  Lackawanna 
company,  and  Mr.  Yan  Winkle  was  secretary  to  Mr.  Clarke 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  that  concern.  The  traffic  man- 
ager is  ^^'illiam  Heyman,  formerly  foreign  freight  agent  for 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &:  Western  Railroad.  The  inde- 
pendent steel  companies  represented  in  tlie  organization  are 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Coqx)ration.  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Com- 
i:)any,  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  the  Lukens  Steel 
Company,  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company,  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop 
Company,  the  Trumbull  Steel  Company,  the  Whitaker- 
Glessner  Company  and  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Com- 
jiany.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  new  export  company 
is  made  up  from  the  executives  of  the.se  companies. 

Nathaniel  M.  Rice  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of 
the  Pierce  Oil  Corporation,  in  charge  of  lubrication,  with 
headquarters  at  420  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  man- 
agers of  the  railroad 
lubricating,  .stationary 
engine  lubricating  and 
automobile  lubricating 
departments  will  report 
to  and  receive  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Rice. 
Mr.  Rice  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  St. 
Louis  -  San  Francisco, 
having  occupied  the 
position  of  purchasing 
agent,  and  later  that 
of  third  vice-president. 
He  was  born  Decem- 
i)er  28,  1863,  at  Rome 
City,  Ind.,  received  his 
early  education  in  the 
public  schools  at  that 
place,  and  in  May, 
1887,  entered  railway 
service  as  a  brakeman  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe. 
He  served  in  various  capacities  in  the  transportation  and 
store  departments,  and  on  April  1,  1901,  he  was  made 
assistant  general  storekeeper  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  which  connection  he  held  until  April 
1,  1903,  when  he  became  general  storekeeper  in  full  charge 
of  material,  fuel  and  stationery,  serving  the  entire  system 
In  November,  1913,  he  was  appointed  chief  purchasing 
agent  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  September,  1916,  was  elected  third 
vice-president  of  that  road. 
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Boiler  Tube  Cleaners. — A  general  catalogue,  X-4,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Lagonda  Manufacturing  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  describing  in  detail  the  boiler  tube  clean- 
ers and  accessories  and  other  boiler  room  appliances  manu- 
factured by  this  company,  and  stating  the  work  for  which 
each  type  of  cleaner  is  best  adapted.  All  are  illustrated 
and  a  number  of  sectional  views  are  shown  with  the  parts 
named. 

Tool  Holders. — Tool  holders  manufactured  by  the  Gis- 
holt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  for  use  in  turret 
and  engine  lathes  equipped  with  turret  tool  posts,  are  illus- 
trated and  described  in  a  six-page  folder  issued  by  that  com- 
pany. Complete  dimensions,  sizes  and  prices  are  given. 
These  holders  were  designed  to  make  possible  the  use  of  worn 
down  tools  to  the  last  inch  or  so,  a  fact  which  is  of  im- 
portance with  the  prevailing  price  of  tool  steel. 

Graphite  Products. — The  United  States  Graphite  Com- 
pany, Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  published  general  catalogue  No. 
20,  which  gives  detailed  information  about  the  line  of  lubri- 
cating graphite,  greases,  paints,  etc.,  manufactured  by  this 
company.  It  also  includes  the  report  of  tests  made  by  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
of  New  York,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  graphite  under 
actual  operating  conditions,  and  a  number  of  microphoto- 
graphs  and  curves. 

Electric  Industrial  Trucks. — Three  types  of  electric 
industrial  trucks  designed  for  different  services,  including 
a  carrying  truck,  an  elevating  platform  truck  and  a  tractor, 
manufactured  by  the  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  are  described 
in  its  bulletins,  327,  328  and  329,  respectively.  These  give 
a  general  description  of  the  construction  and  specifications 
for  each  type,  as  well  as  illustrations  and  drawings.  Bulletin 
326  contains  a  brief  description  of  the  mechanical  features 
common  to  all  three  types. 

Mallet  Articulated  Locomotives. — Record  No.  91, 
published  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  devoted  to  a  non-technical  description  of  Mallet  ar- 
ticulated locomotives,  illustrated  with  two  sectional  draw- 
ings. Instructions  are  given  for  the  proper  handling  of 
these  locomotives,  as  well  as  formulas  for  calculating  their 
tractive  effort.  The  booklet  also  contains  a  number  of  illus- 
trations of  various  locomotives  of  this  type,  botli  for  foreign 
and  domestic  roads,  with  their  dimensions  and  general  data. 

Rust  Preventives. — The  Dearborn  Chemical  Company, 
Chicago,  has  issued  a  booklet  entitled  "The  Prevention  of 
Rusting  or  Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  evidence  of  the  success  that  has  followed  the  use 
of  No-Ox-Id,  a  rust  preventive  developed  by  the  Dearborn 
Chemical  Company,  as  well  as  to  describe  other  Dearborn 
products,  including  Dearboline,  a  preparation  for  cleaning 
machined  parts  of  emery  or  grease,  Klean-Kleen,  for  use  in 
cleaning  metal  during  various  stages  of  manufacture,  and 
cutting,  quenching  and  drawing  oils,  etc. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. — A  new  edition  of  the  Inter- 
state Blue  Book  has  been  published  by  the  Interstate 
Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Chicago.  This  book  contains 
204  pages  and  gives  complete  information  regarding  all 
Interstate  products.  Bars,  bands,  angles,  channels,  tees, 
flats  and  special  shapes  are  shown  with  sizes  listed  for  both 
wrought  iron  and  high  or  low  carbon  steel,  and  the  many 
other  products  of  the  company,  including  wire  and  wire 
products,  staples  and  rivets  are  fully  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed.    The  book  contains  the  National  Iron  and  Standard 


Steel  classifications  of  price  extras,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
weights  and  gages  and  other  valuable  information  con- 
veniently arranged  for  ready  reference.  The  alloy  and  spe- 
cial analysis  steels  from  the  South  Chicago  plant  are  also 
described. 

Turret  Lathes. — The  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  has  issued  a  102-page,  7^ -in.  by  9^ -in.  cata- 
logue, TLC-1,  describing  Gisholt  turret  lathes.  It  was  the 
purpose  in  preparing  this  catalogue  to  show  particularly  what 
kinds  of  work  these  lathes  will  do.  It  contains  over  100  il- 
lustrations, including  a  number  of  close-up  views  of  the 
lathes  actually  at  work,  followed  by  22  pages  of  line  drawings 
showing  parts  which  are  successfully  finished  on  Gisholt 
lathes;  the  time  for  finishing  these  parts  is  given  under  each 
drawing.  A  general  description  of  the  machine  is  also  given, 
together  with  specifications  and  dimensions,  and  the  last  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  standard  tools  for  the  lathes,  boring 
bars,  reamers,  tool  holders  and  chucks.  The  turret  on  car- 
riage and  gap  lathes,  as  well  as  the  motor  driven  lathes,  are 
illustrated  and  described. 

Westinghouse  Instru:ments  and  Relays. — The  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  issued  a  revised  edition  of  catalogue  3-B,  listing  and 
describing  Westinghouse  switchboard,  portable  and  precision 
instruments,  ammeter  shunts,  transformers  and  relays.  The 
catalogue  contains  104  pages,  83/2  in.  by  12  in.  and  gives 
complete  information  about  each  instrument,  describing  the 
principle  of  operation  and  construction,  as  well  as  the  work 
to  which  the  instruments  are  especially  adapted.  Wherever 
possible  each  particular  type  of  apparatus  is  listed  on  only 
one  page  and  where  more  than  one  page  is  required,  the 
several  pages  are  confined  to  a  description  and  listing  of  only 
one  particular  type,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  desired 
information.  Several  new  types  of  apparatus  are  listed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  edition. 

Tool  Steels. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  is  now  offering  to  the  trade  a  new  line  of  electric  carbon 
tool  steels  made  in  five  grades,  containing  different  propor- 
tions of  carbon,  which  are  intended  for  utilization  in  the 
manufacture  of  tools  where  heretofore  alloy  steels  have  been 
used.  A  catalogue  has  been  issued  describing  these  steels 
and  presenting  practical  information  for  the  steel  user,  with- 
out going  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  theories  of  heat 
treatment.  It  contains  a  chart  in  colors  of  heat  and  temper 
colors  which  is  a  direct  reproduction  by  color  photography 
from  test  pieces  heat  treated  to  the  temperatures  shown.  It 
affords  a  direct  comparison  by  the  blacksmith  in  the  shop 
whereby  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  different  light- 
ing conditions.  Pages  devoted  to  reproduction  of  labels  of 
the  five  grades  also  specify  the  various  uses  for  each  differ- 
ent grade  of  steel,  and  permit  the  selection  of  the  proper 
grade  for  any  particular  use.- 

"Under  Frame"  Car  Lighting  Equipment. — The  Safe- 
ty Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  2  Rector  street.  New 
York,  has  issued  a  28-page  book  as  a  reference  for  the  man 
who  operates  "under-frame"  equipment.  It  is  called  Opera- 
tion of  Safety  "Under-Frame"  Car  Lighting  Equipment. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  state  briefly  and  concisely  the 
essential  points  regarding  the  installation  and  operation  of 
"under-frame"  dynamos  and  type  F  regulators.  The  first 
part  is  given  over  to  such  subjects  as  installation  of  dynamo 
and  suspension,  lining  up  dynamo,  belt  lengths,  measuring 
of  belt  lengths,  application  of  belt  fasteners,  care  of  under- 
frame  suspension,  operation  of  Safety  type  F  dynamo  regula- 
tor, method  of  adjusting  automatic  switch  with  car  in  yards, 
etc.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  assembly 
and  detail  drawings  and  each  detail  part  is  numbered  and 
named.  The  book  is  complete  and  well  worth  the  attention 
of  any  one  interested  in  car  lighting  equipment. 
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The  Tryinrf  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  supervisor}'  capacities  on 

—.        rx    •  American  railroads  are  being  put  to  a 

limes  During  ,     ^    1  1     ^  1  -j       j 

test   by   what   may   be   considered   not 

Readjustment  necessarily  a  period  of  reconstruction, 

but  the  result  of  conditions  occasioned  by  the  war.  The 
manner  in  which  these  men  meet  these  new  problems  will 
show  the  stuff  they  are  made  of.  We  all  well  appreciate 
how  the  conditions  have  changed,  we  all  know  also  that 
certain  changes  must  come  if  railroading  is  to  be  conducted 
alcng  economic  lines.  It  is  the  broad  and  far-sighted  man 
who  sees  in  these  present  conditions  a  swing  of  the  i)endulum 
towards  the  reactionary  and  who  will  foresee  its  return 
swing  towards  more  stable  and  logical  conditions.  The  war 
has  wrought  changes  in  old-time  methods  of  railroading, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  taken 
years  to  bring  about.  Some  of  these  changes  have  come  to 
stay,  others  have  not.  We  must  take  the  good  from  what 
has  come  and  learn  our  lessons  from  the  bad.  It  is  no  time 
to  give  way  to  discouragements  nor  to  have  a  spirit  of  hope- 
lessness. We  all  must  realize  that  v;hat  is  fundamentally 
wrong  will  eventually  be  corrected,  and  everj'one  must  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  correct  the  wrong  and  to  further 
that  which  is  right.  Form  your  own  conclusions  as  to  what 
is  right  and  best  and  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions. 


different  specimens  from  tlie  same  .species  of  wood  may  vary 
widely  considering  the  large  sums  the  railroads  spend  for 
lumber  for  use  in  cars,  the  scant  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  its  selection  and  to  methods  of  getting  the  max- 
imum service  from  the  material  is  remarkable. 

Often-times  some  of  the  common  practices  in  purchas- 
ing lumber  that  have  been  in  effect  for  years,  can  profitably 
be  changed.  For  example,  one  road  has  found  it  advisable 
to  specify  No.  1  common  for  sills,  even  though  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cull  out  almost  one-third  of  the  material  and  use  it 
for  sill  splices,  draft  timbers,  etc.  The  same  road  has  also 
found  that  by  reducing  the  customar>-  allowance  of  one- 
half  inch  for  finishing  on  sills,  side  plates  and  other  long 
timber,  about  eight  per  cent  is  saved.  lhe<^  instances  will 
serve  to  show  that  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of  buying 
thnber  now  in  use  may  reveal  possibilities  for  effecting  con- 
siderable savings. 


Coaling  Stations 
AflFect 


The  conservation  of  fuel  is  a   matter 
that  on  most  roads  is  handled  bv  the 


Give  More 

Attention  to 

Lumber 


In  buying  steel,  the  railroads  specify 
^yithin  the  narrow  limits  the  allowable 
percentage  of  impurities  and  the  phy- 
sical properties  required  and  tests  are 
conducted  to  insure  that  the  material  meets  the  specifications. 
Lumber,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  bought  without  any 
precautions  being  taken  to  insure  that  it  will  have  the  neces- 
sary strength  and  lasting  power,  although  the  properties  of 


Fuel  Consumption  m^c^'-^nical  department.  It  is  probably 
due  to  this  fact  that  the  greatest  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  methods  of  saving  through  improvements  in 
the  motive  power,  while  the  preparation  of  the  coal  and  the 
operation  of  the  fuel  stations  receive  only  passing  considera- 
tion. The  importance  of  the  proper  operation  of  fuel  sta- 
tions iw  securing  the  economical  use  of  coal,  was  strikingly 
brought  out  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway 
Club  b}'  J.  G.  Crawford,  who  presented  data  to  show  that 
if  the  plants  were  improperly  operated,  as  much  as  six  per 
cent  of  the  fuel  might  be  wasted. 

To  secure  the  best  grade  of  fuel  for  locomotive  service  as 
delivered  on  the  tender,  the  coal  loaded  at  the  mine  must  be 
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checked  to  insure  that  the  lump  and  screenings  are  well 
mixed,  the  metal  bottoms  of  the  coal  pockets  must  be  kept 
bright,  and  each  pocket  must  be  completely  emptied  every 
few  days.  If  these  precautions  are  observed,  the  engines 
will  receive  a  fairly  uniform  grade  of  well  cracked  mine 
run  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chute  pockets  are  not 
cleaned  thoroughly  and  systematically,  the  metal  bottoms 
will  become  rusty,  and  coal  will  accumulate,  with  the  result 
that  some  engines  will  receive  egg  coal,  others  cracked  mine 
run,  and  still  others  screenings. 

ilie  fuel  performance  under  the  latter  conditions  will  not 
be  as  good  as  if  the  engines  had  received  a  uniform  grade 
of  mine  run  coal.  Tests  conducted  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, show  that  two  inch  lump  coal  is  98  per  cent  as  efficient 
as  mine  run,  and  that  two  inch  screenings  are  90  per  cent 
as  efficient  as  mine  run.  It  would  make  no  difference  whether 
the  two  inch  lumj)  and  two  inch  screenings  were  obtained 
by  screening  mine  run  at  the  mine  or  whetlier  they  resulted 
through  separation  of  mine  run  at  the  coaling  station., 
Therefore,  under  the  first  assumed  condition,  the  efficiency 
of  the  coaling  station  would  be  100  per  cent,  and  under  the 
second  condition,  assuming  that  the  engines  received  one- 
half  the  time  two  inch  lump,  and  the  other  half,  two  inch 
screenings,  the  efficiency  would  be  only  94  per  cent,  or  the 
average  of  98  and  90  per  cent.  The  amount  to  be  saved 
by  closer  supervision  of  coaling  stations  will  not  average 
six  per  cent,  but  nevertheless  on  most  roads  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  very  appreciable  item.  There  are  other  conditions 
that  make  it  advisable  to  give  close  attention  to  the  coaling 
plants.  There  will  be  more  delay  to  trains  and  more  engine 
failures  where  some  locomotives  receive  all  lump  coal  and 
others  all  screenings,  than  if  each  engine  received  a  uniform 
grade.  Furthermore,  the  gradual  oxidation  of  accumula- 
tions of  mine  coal  which  have  remained  in  the  chute  undis- 
turbed for  some  time  may  cause  fires  due  to  spontaneous 
combustion. 


age  weekly  earnings  for  the  55  industries  being  $13.49.  In 
December,  1916,  the  average  earnings  for  the  railroad  shop 
employees  jumped  to  $19.28  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
$15.51  for  the  55  industries.  The  railroad  shop  employees 
were  outranked  by  only  three  other  industries,  the  best  paid 
workers  being  those  making  pig  iron  and  rolling  mill  prod- 
ucts who  received  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $21.76.  In 
December,  1917,  the  railway  shop  employees  advanced  to  an 
average  weekly  earning  of  $23.10  and,  as  in  1918,  were  out- 
ranked by  only  one  other  industry — pig  iron  and  rolling  mill 
products.  The  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  55  industries 
in  December,  1917,  was  $17.71. 

Doubtless  the  contrast  between  the  wages  received  by  rail- 
road shop  employees  and  employees  in  other  industries  is 
still  more  marked  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  com- 
petition for  labor  is  not  so  great.  The  rates  for  railroad  shop 
employees  have  been  standardized  throughout  the  country 
and  there  are  undoubtedly  many  districts  where  these  em- 
ployees rank  as  the  very  highest  paid  employees  in  any  in- 
dustry. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  this  is 
appreciated  by  the  railroad  shop  employees  themselves,  and 
whether  they  are  giving  adequate  returns  for  the  wages  re- 
ceived. If  not,  energetic  measures  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  their  tasks  and  suf- 
ficient supervision  should  be  provided  to  insure  a  full  day's 
work  for  a  full  day's  pay.  The  public  generally  has  watched 
closely  the  increased  wages  given  to  railroad  employees,  and 
it  will  look  to  these  employees  and  their  officers  for  increased 
efficiency  and  service. 


Wages  of 

Railway  Shop 

Employees 


The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  issues  regularly  a  bulletin  re- 
viewing the  labor  situation  in  the  shops 
and  factories  of  the  state.  A  statement 
of  the  average  weekly  earnings  in  December,  1918,  in  repre- 
sentative New  York  state  factories,  including  all  employees 
in  both  office  and  shop,  indicates  that  employees  in  car, 
locomotive  and  railway  repair  shops  are  among  the  very 
best  paid  shop  employees  in  the  state.  In  December, 
1918,  their  average  weekly  earnings  amounted  to  $34.07 
as  compared  to  an  average  of  $23.18  for  55  industries. 
Only  one  other  class  of  emplo}ees,  tiiose  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pig  iron  and  rolling  mill  pro<lucts,  received  a 
higher  weekly  wage;  these  employees  earned  $37.97  a  week. 
Employees  in  the  boat  and  ship  building  establishments  re- 
ceived an  average  weekly  wage  of  $32.01  and  those  employed 
in  structural  and  architectural  iron  work  $30.21. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  compare  the  conditions  in  De- 
cember, 1918,  with  those  of  Deceml)er,  1914.  In  December, 
1914,  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  employees  in  car,  loco- 
motive and  railway  repair  shops  was  $14.34.  Employees  in 
11  other  industries  received  higher  wages.  For  instance, 
employees  in  factories  making  beverages  received  $18.58; 
miscellaneous  stone  and  metal  products,  $18.47;  automobiles, 
carriages  and  airplanes,  $18.07;  printing  and  book  making, 
$17.03;  pig  iron  and  rolling  mill  products,  $16.63  ;  boat  and 
ship  building,  $16.16;  structural  and  architectural  iron  work, 
$15.31 ;  flour,  feed  and  other  cereal  products,  $15.10;  slaught- 
ering, meat  packing  and  dairy  products,  $14.88;  drugs  and 
chemicals,  $14.57;  paints,  dyes  and  colors,  $14.43.  The 
average  of  the  55  industries  under  consideration  was  $12.56. 

In  1915  the  railroad  shop  employees  averaged  $16.21  per 
week  and  were  outranked  by  nine  other  industries,  the  aver- 


Piecework  Being       0"^    of    the    last    acts    of    Director 
......  General  McAdoo  was  to  issue  an  order 

instructing  the  railroads  to  have  the 
Railway  Shops  shopmen  vote  as  to  whether  piecework 
should  be  retained  and  that  the  policy  of  the  shops  in  this  re- 
spect should  be  governed  by  the  will  of  "a  substantial  ma- 
jority." Having  at  the  beginning  of  1918  given  the  trade 
unions  entree  on  all  railroads  to  develop  their  organizations, 
and  later  encouraging  them  by  increasing  the  hourly  wage 
without  granting  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  piecework 
rate,  the  results  of  this  ballot  could  easily  be  predicted.  There 
is  probably  today  no  railway  shop  operating  under  the  piece- 
work system.  If  there  is  we  should  be  ver>-  glad  to  know 
about  it.  The  New  York  Central  System,  on  which  the  piece- 
work system  had  been  successfully  operated  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  men  as  well  as  the  road,  has  discarded  it 
entirely.  The  employees  on  other  large  systems  likewise 
have  ruled  piecework  out  of  existence. 

There  is  not  a  reader  of  this  paper  but  will  appreciate 
what  the  discontinuance  of  piecework  means  to  output  and 
the  cost  of  repairs.  After  the  increases  of  Supplement  No.  4 
to  General  Order  No.  27  removed  the  incentive  for  the  men 
to  work  piecework  some  ver)-  interesting  data  were  obtained. 
One  road  found  that  the  output  was  but  60  per  cent,  as  much 
per  man  as  before  the  supplement  went  into  effect  and  40 
per  cent,  as  much  work  was  being  turned  out  per  dollar  as 
before.  .Another  road  making  a  comparison  of  the  last  three 
months  of  1917  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1918  found 
a  decrease  of  28.5  per  cent,  in  the  car  department  in  the  actual 
earnings  of  the  men  based  on  the  piecework  rates  in  effect  in 
1917.  On  still  another  road  the  average  actual  piecework 
earnings  of  a  labor  committee  man  dropped  from  59  cents 
in  March,  1918,  to  24  cents  in  October  of  the  same  year,  for 
which  he  received  58  cents.  This  gives  an  indication  of  what 
has  been  done  in  decreasing  the  output  by  not  giving  the  piece- 
work rates  the  same  consideration  that  the  hourly  rates  re- 
ceived. 

The  economic  value  of  a  man  to  the  world  at  large  is  gov- 
erned primarily  by  three  things;  namely,  the  time  he  devotes 
to  increasing  the  world's  wealth,  the  diligence  with  which  he 
does  his  work  during  that  time  and  his  cleverness  in  per- 
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forming  it.  Under  the  hourly  rate  only  one  of  these  qualifi- 
cations is  required  of  the  worker — that  is,  the  time  he  puts 
into  his  occupation.  Piecework  on  the  other  hand  not  only 
demands  the  time  of  the  workman  but  provides  an  incentive 
for  diligent  work  performed  in  a  skilful  and  able  manner. 
Fundamentally,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  as  large  an  out- 
put under  day  work  as  we  might  expect  under  piecework. 
The  incentive  for  increasing  the  output  of  a  man,  which  has 
been  removed  by  the  abolition  of  piecework,  can  to  some  ex- 
tent be  reclaimed  by  an  increase  in  the  supervision,  and  where 
labor  is  plentiful,  by  the  process  of  elimination  and  reorgan- 
ization for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  best  men  and  the  most 
diligent  workers  in  the  shop.  The  piecework  system  was  so 
generally  used  in  the  shops  of  the  railroads,  particularly  in 
the  car  department,  that  the  reorganization  and  re-education 
of  the  supervising  forces  is  necessary.  It  is  this  feature  that 
requires  the  most  careful  thought  by  the  railway  manage- 
ments today.  Under  the  existing  conditions  the  workmanship 
of  the  men  must  not  only  be  carefully  watched,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  that  they  give  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full 
day's  pay.  There  is  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk.  We 
all  must  make  the  best  of  conditions  as  they  exist  and  the 
successful  man  is  he  who  adjusts  himself  to  those  conditions 
and  makes  the  most  of  them.  Pitch  in  therefore,  recognize 
the  task  ahead  of  you  and  for  your  own  self  respect  meet  it 
and  make  the  most  of  it. 


Dissatisfaction         Several    anonymous  letters   have   been 

.  .  sent  to  the  Rail'jjay  Mechanical  Engi- 

neer  by  our  readers  commenting  on  the 

Wage  Increases  injustices  that  luve  been  occasioned 
by  the  various  wage  orders  promulgated  by  Mr.  McAdoo 
during  his  year's  tenure  of  office  as  director  general  of  rail- 
roads. In  practically  every  case  these  letters  appear  to  con- 
tain true  facts,  but  we  cannot  use  them  as  it  is  against 
the  policy  of  this  publication  to  print  anonymous  communi- 
cations in  its  columns.  We  know  there  are  injustices,  many 
of  them,  but  injustices  must  be  expected  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  solve,  along  theoretical  lines,  the  question  of  the 
compensation  of  railroad  labor  as  it  existed  in  1917.  The 
large  amount  of  overtime  worked  last  year  and  the  varying 
retroactive  periods  for  different  classes  accentuated  the 
inequalities  in  readjustments.  The  supervising  forces  were, 
to  use  the  "doughboy"  expression,  "out  of  luck,"  and  many 
of  them  when  the  shops  are  working  10  hours  a  day  vaW 
be  still  "out  of  luck,"  but  on  an  eight-hour  day  basis  there 
will  be  comparatively  few  instances  where  the  remuneration 
of  the  supervising  forces  will  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
mechanic.  For  instance,  at  68  cents  an  hour  a  mechanic 
working  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  will  average 
$141.44  per  month.  The  gang  foreman  at  a  rate  of  73 
cents  an  hour  will  receive  $152  jjer  month.  This  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  rates  paid  other  foremen,  these  rang- 
ing anywhere  from  $215  to  $350  a  month.  There  are  some 
glaring  inconsistencies,  however,  on  some  roads,  in  the 
case  of  the  roundhouse  foremen.  The  men,  receiving  68 
cents  an  hour,  are  required  to  work  only  eight  hours,  while 
the  foremen  receiving  between  $250  and  $275  per  month 
are  required  to  work  12  hours.  In  the  case  of  an  average 
wage  of  $265  per  month,  the  foremen  will  actually  be  work- 
ing at  an  hourly  rate,  based  on  overtime  after  eight  hours, 
less  than  the  mechanics  under  them  Every  one  will  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  roundhouse  foremen's  duties 
and  the  "grief"  they  have  to  bear.  It  takes  a  particularly 
good  man  to  handle  the  job.  Where  are  the  railroads  going 
to  get  these  men  if  such  discriminations  are  allowed  to 
€xist? 

The  application  of  the  back  pay,  extending  back  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  for  the  workmen,  and  July  1,  for  the  supervising 
foremen,  has  caused  the  greatest  dissatisfaction.  In  one  in- 
stance which  was  brought  to  our  attention  the  operator  of  a 


wrecking  train  crane  received  a  total  income  for  1918  of 
over  $4,000,  which,  of  course,  was  ccused  by  the  excessive 
overtime  he  put  in  during  that  year.  His  foreman  received 
less  than  $3,000  for  the  same  period,  and  if  the  same  over- 
time obtains  during  1919  the  crane  man  will  still  exceed  his 
foreman.  In  another  case  a  traveling  crane  operator  han- 
dling a  crane  over  seven  pits  drew  $1,100  back  pay.  while 
as  a  general  rule  foremen  received  less  than  half  that 
amount,  and  so  it  goes,  according  to  the  varying  retroactive 
periods.  Take  the  car  inspector:  Formerly,  at  35  cents  an 
hour,  with  a  12-hour  day  and  seven  days  a  week,  he  would 
average  $127  per  month.  With  his  increase  to  58  cents  and 
for  the  same  working  period  he  received  $246  a  month,  but 
now  with  eight-hour  shifts  he  receives  an  average  of  $140 
a  month,  an  increase  of  $13  a  month. 

While  it  thus  seems  that  the  supervising  shop  forces  are 
pretty  well  taken  care  of  on  an  eight-liour  day  basis,  except 
possibly  in  the  case  of  some  local  discrepancy,  it  would 
seem  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  determine  that  the 
master  mechanics  have  not  been,  perhaps,  treated  as  kindly. 
The  importance  of  their  position  should  not  l)e  underesti- 
mated. They  bear  the  responsibility  of  providing  power  in 
proper  condition  for  the  operation  -J  the  trains.  By  their 
most  loyal  support  and  work  was  the  excellent  record  of 
moving  trains  accomplished  last  year.  They  have  a  difficult 
and  trj'ing  position  to  fill,  acting  as  the  intermediary  between 
the  mechanical  and  transportation  departments  and  between 
the  officers  and  the  men.  It  is  by  their  efforts  and  tact 
that  interdepartmental  relations  are  properly  maintained. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  not  organized  as  have  the  shop 
men  and  many  of  the  foremen,  but  that  should  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  proper  recognition. 

Present  While  the  general   statistics   available 

P  have  shown  a  gradual  improvement  in 

the  bad  order  car  situation,  they  do  not 
Freight  Cars  re^Qct    the    actual    condition     of    the 

freight  cars  in  this  country.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated 
that  freight  cars  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  good 
record  in  the  number  of  cars  in  bad  order  is  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  cars  running  and,  to  gain  this  end,  repairs 
have  been  made  which  might  come  under  the  head  of  tem- 
porary repairs.  Those  cars  requiring  heavy  repairs  have 
been  neglected  and  allowed  to  accumulate.  In  addition  to 
this  many  cars  reported  in  good  order  should  be  in  the 
repair  shop  receiving  a  general  overhauling.  This  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  has  been  carried  on  tor  so  long  that  a  vast 
amount  of  work  is  now  required  to  build  up  the  available 
freight  car  mileage  to  what  it  was  when  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration took  over  the  roads  over  a  year  ago. 

With  the  cars  distributed  all  over  the  country  without  re- 
gard to  ownership,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  maintain  them  in  as  good  condition  as  for- 
merly. With  the  railroads  in  the  hands  of  private  owners 
and  with  the  car  service  rules  such  that  cars  reached  their 
home  roads  more  often,  it  was  possiLle  for  the  home  roads 
to  make  improvements  and  properly  repair  their  cars.  For- 
eign roads  without  the  necessary  repair  parts  are  obliged 
to  a  certain  extent  to  make  make-shift  repairs  in  order  to 
keep  the  cars  moving,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
(ars  will  be  maintained  as  well  as  when  they  are  on  the 
home  roads. 

H.  L.  Shipman,  equipment  inspector  of  the  Santa  Fe,  in 
a  paper  Ijefore  the  Western  Railv.ay  Club  recently  stated 
that  formerly  there  was  a  normal  percentage  of  from  35  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  box  cars  on  the  home  lines,  whereas  at 
the  present  time  this  percentage  has  fallen  as  low  as  from 
7  to  12  per  cent.  On  one  particular  road  in  the  east  this 
same  tendency  has  been  noticed,  but  the  figures  are  not 
quite  as  good.     For  three  years  prior  to  government  opera- 
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tion  that  road  maintained  an  average  of  52  per  cent  home 
cars  on  its  lines,  whereas  under  federal  control  the  average 
was  only  14  per  cent.  During  the  same  three-year  period 
cars  repaired  were  distributed  about  equally  between  home 
and  foreign  cars.  During  1918  under  government  control 
only  22  per  cent  of  the  cars  repaired  were  home  cars  and 
78  per  cent  were  foreign  cars.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for 
the  cars  being  in  such  poor  condition. 

The  problem  now  is  to  get  the  cars  home  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  that  they  may  be  given  proper  attention 
and  repaired  according  to  the  standards  of  the  owning  lines. 
It  is  quite  important  that  this  be  done,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  condition  of  the  cars  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  government  itself,  for,  according  to  law,  it  is 
responsible  for  returning  the  roads  to  their  owners  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  they  were  received.  Where  $50  to 
$75  has  been  spent  on  the  cars  in  order  to  get  them  off  the 
repair  track,  only  to  become  bad  order  again  within  a  week 
or  two.  an\where  from  $400  to  $500  must  be  spent  to  put 
these  cars  back  into  first-class  condition.  The  wear  and 
tear  on  the  cars  has  been  very  hard  during  the  past  year 
because  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  railroads  and  the 
haste  with  which  the  cars  passed  through  classification  yards. 
Charges  of  careless  practices  in  switching  have  frequently 
been  made  and  an  enormous  amount  of  damage  has  been 
caused  by  such  practices,  all  of  which  must  be  repaired  be- 
fore the  car  situation  will  be  what  it  should  be.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  correct  such  practices. 

The  Railroad  Administration  realizes  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting the  cars  liome  for  proper  attention  as  is  indicated  by 
Car  Service  Section  Circular  CS-53,  which  permits  the  short- 
routing  of  cars  home,  and  further  by  Circular  No.  27,  re- 
cently issued  by  W.  T.  T}ler,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  which  states  that  the  present  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  car  supply  present  an  opportunity  for  a  relocation 
of  equipment  more  in  accord  with  ownership  than  has  been 
practicable  during  war  conditions,  under  which  each  unit 
has  been  used  with  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  the  then 
existing  traffic  demands,  and  further,  for  providing  for  the 
return  to  the  owning  road  when  dc?ired  for  rebuilding  or 
application  of  betterments,  cars  which  can  be  put  in  safe 
condition  for  movement  at  reasonable  cost.  With  these  cor- 
rective measures  taken  it  is  now  up  to  the  individual  roads 
to  get  the  cars  home  and  repair  them.  With  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  traffic  requirements  and  with  the  availability  of  cars 
for  repairs,  every  measure  should  be  taken  to  repair  them. 
There  should  be  no  retrenchment  in  the  purchase  of  material 
nor  in  the  working  hours  of  the  shop  until  the  car  situation 
has  materially  improved. 


NEW    BOOKS 

The  Starrctt  Data  Book  for  Machinists.  By  H.  P.  Fairfield,  J.  N.  Bethel, 
H.  H.  Edge  and  J.  C.  Spence,  collaborating  editors.  177  pages,  illus- 
trated, Ayi  in.  by  7  in.,  bound  in  leather.  Published  by  the  L.  S. 
Starrctt    (omp.Tny,    .-\thoI,    Mass.      Price    50   cents. 

As  the  title  of  this  book  implies,  it  is  a  compilation  of  data 
regarding  machine  shop  practice  and  the  materials  of  manu- 
facture, arranged  in  convenient  tabular  form,  to  enable  the 
machinist  to  finish  work  with  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency 
and  accuracy.  The  information  is  complete  and  covers  a 
wide  range  of  work  and  materials  used,  as  well  as  weights, 
measurements,  speeds,  etc.  Measuring  instruments  are  illus- 
trated and  their  uses  described.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  pub- 
lishers to  make  the  book  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  practical  machinists  throughout  the  coun- 
try', and  the  four  editors  were  selected  not  only  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  machine  shop  work,  but  because  each 
represents  a  different  field  with  its  own  peculiar  problems  and 
methods.  Machinists  should  find  the  book  of  much  assist- 
ance in  their  evervday  work. 


INADEQUATE  MAIN  BOXES 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  one  defect  more  than  any  other,  that  is  knocking  out 
the  heavy  power  on  the  railroads  of  this  country  today  is 
inadequate  main  boxes.  The  short  sighted  policy  of  equip- 
ping the  heavy  power  with  main  boxes  of  the  same  weight, 
size  and  bearing  as  the  rest  of  the  driving  boxes,  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a  serious  and  costly  mistake.  I  have  seen 
locomotives  just  out  of  the  repair  shop,  equipped  with  new 
machinery  and  driving  boxes,  develop  a  bad  pound  in  their 
main  boxes,  due  to  worn  shells,  in  less  than  four  months, 
making  it  necessary  to  renew  these  boxes  if  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  locomotiv'e  in  first  class  condition.  You  can  not 
have  a  100  per  cent  locomotive  when  equipped  with  defective 
main  boxes.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  if 
heavy  freight  locomotives  were  equipped  with  main  boxes 
of  a  size,  weight  and  bearing  commensurate  to  the  power 
developed  in  the  cylinder  of  the  locomotives,  they  would 
run  as  long  without  renewal  as  any  other  driving  box.  The 
loss  in  efficiency;  the  cutting  out  of  the  rod  bushings;  the 
strain  on  the  entire  locomotive  as  well  as  the  cost  of  repairs, 
v.ould  seem  to  demand  a  more  adequate  main  box.  In  fact, 
some  roads  have  already  begun  to  equip  heavy  power  with 
heavier  main  boxes,  J,  H.  Buck. 


SAFE  LIMITS  FOR  WELDING  TRUCK  SIDE  FRAMES 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  practice  of  electric  welding  car  castings  has  become 
quite  general  on  most  railroads  of  this  country  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  saving 
that  can  be  effected  by  this  process  but  there  is  a  question  as 
to  how  far  we  can  safely  go  with  the  electric  welding  of  car 
castings,  especially  truck  sides  and  truck  and  body  bolsters. 
Some  roads  are  limiting  the  welding  to  cracks  not  over  1^ 
in.  in  depth,  while  other  roads  are  welding  truck  frames, 
bolsters,  etc.,  that  have  been  entirely  broken. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
truck  frames  that  have  been  found  cracked  and  broken  under 
cars  arriving  at  our  Kent  shops   for  repairs.      The   sketch 
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Location    of    Fractures    in    Truck    Side    Frames 

shows  the  location  of  the  fractures  as  found  on  these  frames, 
covering  a  period  of  two  weeks,  A  total  of  36  frames  were 
found  either  cracked  or  broken.  The  one  frame  cracked  at 
point  B  had  been  previously  electric  welded;  the  workman- 
ship on  this  weld  had  been  improperly  performed  as  the  cast- 
ing was  not  chipped  before  the  welding  was  done,  the  welded 
metal  being  simply  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  casting  at  the 
fracture.  One  of  the  frames  which  failed  at  point  C  had 
also  been  previously  electric  welded  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  fractures  on  these  frames  varied  from  ^  in,  to  2  in. 
deep.  Only  a  few  frames  were  found  where  the  fracture 
extended  into  the  web  of  the  casting.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  whether  other  roads  have  had  similar  trouble 


with  welded  side  frames. 


W.  W,  Warner, 


Standard  Heavy  2-10-2  Locomotive 

Heaviest   Administration    Single   Unit   Type; 
Total  Weight  380,000  lb.,  Tractive  Effort  74,000  lb. 


THE  first  locomotive  of  the  Railroad  Administration's 
standard  heavy  2-10-2  type  was  recently  completed 
at  the  Brooks  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &:  Quincy.  This  loco- 
motive was  designed  on  the  liasis  of  driving  axle  loads  of 
6P.000  lb.  and  has  a  total  weight  on  drivers  of  29.^000  lb. 
The  total  weight  of  the  locomotive  in  working  order  is 
380,000  lb.  and  it  is  capable  of  exerting  a  calculated  maxi- 
mum tractive  effort  of  74,000  lb. 

The  design  of  this  locomotive  possesses  no  unusual 
features,  the  type  of  details  throughout  being  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  construction  of  other  standard  locomotives  which 


among  the  heaviest  or  most  powerful  2-10-2  locomotives 
which  have  been  built,  although  there  have  probably  been 
none  of  better  balanced  design  from  the  standpoint  of  boiler 
capacity. 

The  boiler  barrel  is  of  the  telescopic  type,  with  an  outside 
.diameter  at  the  first  course  of  88  in.,  increasing  to  a  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  100  in.  There  are  three  courses,  the  middle 
one  of  which  is  conical;  the  third  course  is  113^4  in.  in 
length  and  the  dome  is  located  on  this  course. 

The  firebox  includes  a  barrel  combustion  chamber,  the 
tube  sheet  of  which  is  60  in.  ahead  of  the  throat  sheet,  thus 
providing  for  tubes  20  ft.  6  in.  in  length.     The  firebox  is 
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Longitudinal   Section   of  the   Standard    Heavy   2-10-2  Type   Boiler 


already  have  been  described.  Interchangeability  of  parts 
between  the  various  types  has  been  effected  wherever  stresses 
and  dimensions  would  permit.  The  relation  of  boiler 
capacity  to  the  cylinder  demand,  calculated  in  accordance 
with  Cole's  ratios,  shows  ample  boiler  capacity  both  as  to 
heating  surface  and  grate  area.  The  steam  generating 
capacity  is  104  per  cent  of  the  cylinder  demand  at  a  piston 
speed  of  1,000  ft.  per  minute;  the  size  of  grate  also  shows 
up  favorably,  the  ratio  being  102.3  per  cent. 

As  this  is  the  heaviest  single  unit  type  of  freight  loco- 
motive included  among  the  Railroad  Administration's  stand- 
ards it  is  of  interest  to  compare  it  with  a  number  of  other 
heavy  locomotives  of  the  same  type.  By  an  inspection  of 
the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  ranked 


fitted  with  a  brick  arch  carried  on  five  tubes  and  is  fired  by 
a  Hanna  mechanical  stoker.  Other  equipment  includes  the 
Franklin  butterfly  firedoor  and  power  gate  shaker. 

The  tube  sheet  is  laid  out  for  271,  2j4-in.  tubes  and  50, 
5^-in.  flues  for  a  50-unit  type  A  superheater.  The  tubes 
are  spaced  ^  in.  apart  while  the  flues  are  one  inch  apart. 

The  general  features  of  the  frame  design  are  identical 
with  those  of  other  single  unit  standard  locomotives.  The 
cylinders  are  carried  on  a  single  front  rail  cast  integral  with 
the  main  frame,  and  a  Commonwealth  cradle  casting  is  spliced 
to  the  main  frames  just  back  of  the  rear  driving  j)edestals. 

The  frames  are  six  inches  wide  and  have  a  maximum 
depth  of  top  rail  of  8^  in.  over  the  pedestal  jaws.  The 
minimum  depth  of  the  top  rail  is  seven  inches.     The  maxi- 
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mum  and  minimum  depths  of  the  lower  rail  are  5J^  in.  and 
5  in.,  respectively.  The  front  rail  under  the  cylinders  is  six 
inches  wide  and  tapers  from  a  depth  of  12^  in.  at  the  rear 
to  11^  in.  at  the  front  of  the  cylinder  fit. 


is  of  the  constant  resistance  type  and  is  identical  with  that 
used  on  the  2-6-6-2  Mallet  type  locomotive.    A  number  of  the 


A    Comparison    of    Heavy    2-10-2    Type    Locomotives 
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The  Main  Crank  Pin  for  the  Railroad   Administration   Heavy  2-10-2 

Type    Locomotive 

The  driving  axles  have  journals  10  in.  in  diameter  by 
13  in.  in  length  with  the  exception  of  the  main,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  12^  in.     The  axles  and  driving  boxes  having 


Road     

Year  built    

Tractive    effort,    lb 

Total    weight,    lb 

Weight   on   drivers,    lb 

Diameter  of  drivers,  in 

Cylinder  diameter  and  stroke  in, 

Sream  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Heating  surface,  total  evap., 
sq.    ft 

Heating  surface,  equivalent,* 
sq.    ft 

Grate  area,  sq.  ft 

Tractive  effort  x  diam.  driv- 
ers -T-  equiv.  heating  sur- 
face*     

Firebox  heating  surface  -h 
equiv.  heating  surface,*  per 
cent    

Grate  area  -r-  volume  cylin- 
ders   


U.S.Std.  Pa.  Line*  D.  &  R.  G.  Erie 

1918  1918  1916  1916 

74,000  .«!0,900  81,200  83.O0C 

380,000  435.400  428.500  401,000 

293,000  351.300  337,500  335,500 

63  62  63  63 

30x32  30x32  31x32  31x32 

190  205  195  200 


N.Y.O. 
&  W. 

1916 

71.200 

353.500 

298.500 

57 

28x32 

190 


5,156    4,725    5,369    4,959    4,498 


7,001 
88.2 


665.9 


7.152 
80.0 


701.7 


7,362 
88.0 


695.0 


6,870 
94.8 


6.009 
80.2 


r60.0    677.0 


^Equivalent   heating   surface 
times  the  superheating  surface. 


6.3  5.2  5.0  5.0  5.4 

3.3  3.1  3.2  3.4  3.5 

=:   total   evaporative   heating   surface   -A-    l.S 


engine   truck,   details,    including   the   center    pin,    pedestal, 
pedestal  crosstie,  swing  bolster,  swing  frame  and  link  are 
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Wheel    Loading    Diagram   of  the   Standard    Heavy  Santa   Fe  Type  Locomotive 
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the  10-in.  journals  are  interchangeable  with  those  of  the  same     also  identical  with  those  used  on  the  trucks  of  both  Mikado 
journal  size  on  other  standard  types  of  locomotives.     This     type  locomotives  and  the  light  Santa  Fe  type.     With  the 


Cylinder  for  the   Standard    Heavy  Santa  Fe  Type  Locomotive 


-zsi- 


M^l"^^^  the  light  2-10-2  t>'pe  and  both  the  light  and  heavy  exception  of  the  radius  bar  these  details  are  also  used  on  the 

Mikado  type  locomotives.     The  drawing  of  the  main  crank  light  Mallet  locomotive. 

pin  illustrates  the  type  of  pin  used  in  all  the  standard  loco-         The  trailer  truck  is  of  the  Cole-Scoville  type  and  as  a 

motive  designs.     The  engine  truck  under  these  locomotives  whole  is  not  interchangeable  with  any  other  class  of  loco- 
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motives.  The  frame,  however,  is  identical  with  that  used 
under  the  light  Santa  Fe  type,  both  Mikados  and  the  light 
Mallet  locomotives. 

The  cylinders  are  shown  in  detail  in  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions, and  are  typical  of  those  on  the  other  classes  of  single 
unit  type  engines.  They  are  30  in.  in  diameter  with  a  stroke 
of  M  in.  and  are  fitted  with  pistons  of  single  plate  dished 
section  similar  in  design  to  those  used  on  all  the  standard 
locomotives.  The  valve  chambers  are  designed  for  the  use 
of  14-in.  piston  valves.  As  on  the  other  standard  locomotives 
Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron  is  used  for  cylinder  and  valve  cham- 
ber bushings,  piston  and  valve  bull  rings  and  packing  rings, 
and  crosshcad  shoes.  The  steam  distribution  of  these  loco- 
motives is  effected  l)y  the  Southern  valve  gear  and  the  loco- 
motive is  fitted  with  the  Lewis  power  reverse  gear. 

Among  the  principal  specialties  with  which  these  loco- 


Tonnage    Rating    Chart    Prepared    for   the   Standard    Heavy   2-10-2 

Type   Locomotive 


motives  are  etjuipped  are  Chambers  backhead  type 
Ashton  syz-in.   open  safety  valves,  Hancock  No. 
lifting  injectors,  Everlasting  blow-off  cocks,  Detroit 
lubricators,    Barco   flexible   pipe  joints   and   Radial 
and  Unit  safety  bar  between  the  engine  and  tender. 
The  tonnage  rating  diagram  was  prepared  and 
righted  by  H.  S.  Vincent.     The  curves  of  hauling 
are  constructed  for  a  car  resistance  of  four  pounds 
The  chart  may  be  used  for  any  other  car  resistances 
verting  them  into  terms  of  grade  as  follows: 


throttle, 
13   non- 
six-feed 
buffers 

is  copy- 
capacity 
per  ton. 
by  con- 


1  lb.    car    resistance     

1   deg.     curve     uncompensated 


=   .05  per 

=   .04  per 


cent  grade 
cent  grade 


For  example,  find  the  tonnage  capacity  of  the  locomotive 
at  20  m.  p.  h.  on  .6  per  cent  grade  combined  with  five-degree 
uncompensated  curve  and  with  a  train  resistance  of  five 
pounds  per  ton. 


The  combined  resistance  in  terms  of  grade  is: 

.6   -I-    (5.x  .04)    +    (1  X  .05)    =  .85  per  cent. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  ordinate  for  .85  per  cent  grad 
with  the  drawbar  pull  curve  for  20  m.  p.  h.  we  find  2,10 
tons  as  the  capacity  of  the  engine. 

The  clearance  and  wheel  loading  diagrams  were  prepare 
in  the  office  of  F.  P.  Pfahler,  chief  mechanical  engineer  o 
the  Division  of  Operation  of  the  Railroad  Administratioi 


27),  ik'Tubes    SE^sfFfiMS 

Half  Elevations  of  the  Back  Boiler  Head  and  Front  Tube  Sheet  and 
Half  Section  Through   the  Combustion   Chamber 

The  weights  shown  on  the  wheel  loading  diagram  are  actual. 
Other  data  and  dimensions  for  this  locomotive  are  as  follows; 


General  Data 


Cage    . . 

Service 

Fuel    .. 

Tractive 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 


ft.    8'/i    in. 
Freight 


Bit.    coal 

■  effort'  '  ■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.'.'.'.'.'.".■ ■•».000  lb. 

in   working   order ^,MS  Ih' 

on    drivers    ^VA^^    u" 

on    leading    truck     fM2X    k' 

on    trailing    truck 58.50U  ib. 


[ IZc 1 — \-i 
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Clearance  Diagram  of  the  Standard  Heavy  2-10-2  Type  Locomotive 

Weight    of    engine    and    tender    in    working    order 586.100  1b 

Wheel   base,   driving 22    ft.   4  m. 

Wheel   base,    total    •  • -t^    V«,/    'n 

Wheel  base,   engine  and  tender o-i   it.    10/2   m 

• 

Ratios 

it 

Weight   on   drivers    -^    tractive   effort 'V. 

Total  weight  -^   tractive  effort . . ••••• "A-, 

Tractive  effort    X    diam.    drivers    -^    equivalent   heating   surface    o63  ^ 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    -H    grate   area ;•  •■: ^\ 

Firebox  heating  surface   -^   equivalent  heating  surface,*   per  cent .o 

Weight  on    drivers    -=-    equivalent   heating   surface* 41.5 

Total  weight  -h-  equivalent  heating  surface*   'A^\"      i\ 

Volume  both  cylinders 26.4  cu.  u 

Equivalent  heating  surface*   —   vol.  cylinders ^«>^^ 

Grate  area   -^  vol.  cylinders ^" 

Cylinders 

j;in  J  SimpI* 

Diameter  and  s'trolce'  WWt.'.'.W'. 30  in.  by  32.  m 
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^  Vahcs 

Kind     • r Piston 

Diameter    14  in. 

( .reatcst   travel 7  in. 

Steam  lap   1%   in. 

Exhaust  clearance Line   and  line 

Lead  in  full  gear 3/16  in. 

Wheels 

Driving  diameter  over  tires 63 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length \2Vi  in.  by  13 

Driving  journals,   others,    diameter   and    length IC   in.    bv    13 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter '.  .33 

Engine    truck,    journals    6J4    in.    by    12- 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter 43 

Trailing    truck,    journals    9    in.    by    14 

Boiler 

Style    Con.   wagon 

Working  pressure    190  lb.   per   sq. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 88 

Firebox,  length  and  width 132^/^  in.  by  96 54 

I'irebox   plates,   thickness Sides,   hack  and   crown    }i    in.;   tuDe,    ^ 


.Sides  and  back,  5  in.;   front.  6  in. 
.271 — 2y4,   in. 


in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 


top 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 


Firebox,  water  space 

Tubes,   number   and  outside   diameter ei/    ;„ 

Flues,   number  and   outside   diameter sv     3^2   m. 

T..T,„„  „.,.!    a,,^^     i,.i.,»Ji  20   tt.    b  in. 

ft 
ft. 
ft. 

ft. 

ft. 
ft 


Tubes  and  flues,  length    

Heating   surface,    tubes    ,  llo 

Heating   surface,    flues ''^^^    ^• 

Heating   surface,    firebox    c  i  el 

Heating  surface,  total    ^-'^  si- 
Superheater    heating    surface -nn?  ***' 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    'bo  t  "'*' 

Grate  area ...,...#.. ****•-   *<1- 

....'.  Tender 

Tank ;.V. ^a*"  bottom 

Frame  . .  > *^  ^st    steel 

Weight  *.".■....■.■ 206.100  lb. 

Wheels,    diameter    '• '  '  Y  '    i  i    •'"* 

Journals,  diameter  and   length 6  in.   by   11   tn. 

\Vater  capacity 12.0(K)  gaL 

Coal  capacity  1°  to"* 

•Equivalent   heating   rurface    =   total   evaporative   heating  surface    +    1-S 
times   the  superheating   surface. 


The  Resistance  of  Materials 

The  Effect  of  Sudden   or  Abrupt   Changes  in  the 
Section  on   the   Distribution   of  the    Unit   Stresses 

BY  G.  S.  CHILES  AND  R.  G.  KELLEY 


IN  the  testing  of  sample  or  test  pieces  of  material  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  its  various  properties  such  as  tensile 
strength,  etc.,  it  has  long  been  recognized  by  engineers  that 
the  actual  stretch  or  extension  of  the  test  specimen  as  well 
as  the  value  obtained  for  its  ultimate  strength  is  affected  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  its  general  form  or  contour.  It  is 
also  quite  generally  understood,  that  in  pulling  specimens  in 
a  testing  machine,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  maintain  a 
truly  axial  pull,  since  otherwise  an  undesirable  bending 
stress  is  set  up  which  affects  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the 
results  obtained.  These  facts  have  become  more  in  evidence 
as  the  use  of  the  extensometer  or  strain  gage  has  gradually 
become  more  extensive;  two  strain  gages  attached  to  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  test  bar  often  exhibit  a  considerable 
variation  in  readings  due  to  the  presence  of  a  bending  .'Stress. 

As  a  general  rule  these  facts  have  been  recognized  and 
accepted  merely  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  testinsi  of 
materials  and  have  not  been  taken  into  consideration  or 
put  into  practical  application  to  any  great  extent  in  the  act- 
ual design  and  construction  of  members  employed  in  engi- 
neering structures  and  machines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
time-honored  practice  of  applying  values  determined  from 
tests  upon  specimen  bars  whose  form  is  such  that  they  will 
offer  the  maximum  resistance,  to  the  design  of  actual  details 
admits  of  more  or  less  inaccuracy  and  may  be  entirely  mis- 
leading as  regards  results  desired,  since  the  form  which 
offers  the  maximum  resistance  can  seldom  be  utilized.  When, 
however,  it  is  desired  merely  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
relative  resistances  of  different  materials,  the  employment  of 
test  bars  of  such  form  provides  a  convenient  means  of  ob- 
taining accurate  data. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  review  briefly  some  of  the 
data  relative  to  the  effect  of  abrupt  changes  of  section  under 
"static"  and  "dynamic  tests"  which  has  already  been  pre- 
sented by  various  authorities  and  also  to  submit  the  results 
of  .<;ome  additional  experiments  dealing  with  this  phase  of 
engineering  science  which  were  carried  out  by  the  writers, 
"'hile  these  experiments  were  not  performed  with  such  a 
degree  of  exactness  as  to  permit  of  the  derivation  of 
formulae  or  laws,  it  is  hoped  the  results  will  contribute  in 
some  small  degree  to  the  store  of  information  relative  to  this 
subject  by  visualizing  the  mechanics  of  stress  distribution. 


It  is  customar>'  in  designing  members  in  which  there  are 
sudden  or  abrupt  changes  of  sectiMi  such  as  bars,  plates,  etc., 
having  drilled  or  punched  holes,  threaded  bolts,  or  members 
similar  to  those  shown  at  a,  b  and  c  in  Fig.  1,  to  employ  as 
the  working  value  of  the  fibre  stress  the  value  for  the 
average  fibre  stress  determined  "by  diviJiing  the  axial  load 
in  pounds  by  the  minimum  cross-se^onal  area  expressed  in 
terms  of  square  inches.  This  practice  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  distribution  of  stress  is  uniform  through- 
out the  section.  However,  for  values  up  to  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  material,  a  point  which  is  considered  by  scxne  en- 
gineers to  represent  the  maximum  desired  range  of  stress,  the 
stress  is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross  section  but 
is  considerably  greater  at  some  points  thereof  than  at  others, 
especially  at  parts  which  embody  a  rapid  change  of  form 
such  as  a  cross  section  immediately  adjacent  to  the  edge  of 
a  hole  or  to  a  boss  or  a  shank.  This  non-uniform  distribu- 
tion of  stress  also  occurs  in  irregular,  curved  or  abrupt  sec- 
tions or  surfaces.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  intensitv  of  the 
stress  is  greater  at  the  edge  of  a  restricted  area,  the  material 
at  that  point  will  be  stressed  beyond  its  elastic  limit  at  a 
lower  value  of  the  total  load  than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
change  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  section  made  more 
gradual  and  less  abrupt. 

EFFECT   OF   GENERAL   FOR^f   OX   ULTIMATE   STATIC   STRENGTH 

In  the  case  of  good  test  specimens  of  ductile  materials, 
such  as  wrought  iron  and  mild  steel,  the  flow  of  metal  pre- 
ceding rupture  and  causing  local  rontraction  of  section  often 
extends  longitudinally  over  a  distance  of  from  six  to  eight 
times  the  diameter  or  width  of  section.  The  process  of  fail- 
ure under  a  static  test  is  a  gradual  one  due  to  the  progressive 
breaking  down  of  the  material  as  the  maximum  stress  is 
transmitted  from  point  to  point  upon  the  yielding  of  the 
metal  under  the  increasing  load  thrust  upon  it  bv  the  failure 
of  the  metal  at  some  other  part  of  the  cross  section  to  with- 
stand the  stress  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  the  case  of  steel 
the  part  of  the  cross  section  which  is  subjected  to  the  greatest 
stress  intensity  will  yield  first,  throwing  a  portion  of  its  load 
upon  the  material  in  the  remaining  portions.  As  the  par- 
ticles successively  fail  the  load  upon  the  remaining  particles 
is  continually  increased  in  amount  and  the  process  of  fail- 
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ure  gradually  becomes  accelerated.  As,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, the  same  action  takes  place  in  members  other  than 
test  specimens,  this  explains  why  in  some  instances  members 
in  which  the  length  of  reduced  sections  are  short  as  compared 
to  the  transverse  dimensions  require  a  greater  load  to  cause 
failure  under  a  static  test  than  members  having  similar 
reduced  sections  which  have  a  greater  ratio  of  length  to 
transverse  dimensions.  The  process  of  metallic  flow  becomes 
more  difficult  as  the  length  of  the  reduced  section  is  short- 
ened and,  in  general,  the  value  of  the  breaking  load  is  in- 
creased. 

The  importance  of  the  size  of  the  test  piece  has  long  been 
recognized  and  is  usually  specified  so  as  to  afford  a  fair  com- 
parison of  results. 

The  foregoing  will  explain  why  it  is  desirable  when  conven- 
ient to  specify  that  the  form  of  the  specimen  bars  which  are 
to  be  submitted  for  static  tests  shall  be  such  that  the  length 
of  the  test  section  is  not  less  than  from  eight  to  ten  times 
the  greatest  transverse  dimension  and,  in  the  case  of  bars 
having  enlarged  ends,  that  the  change  of  section  shall  not 
be  abrupt.  Although  due  consideration  is  usually  given  to 
the  form  of  the  specimen  and  the  effect  of  its  general  form 
upon  the  values  determined  by  the  static  test,  these  features 
are  frequently  disregarded  in  the  actual  design  and  fabrica- 
tion of  the  various  members  which  are  to  constitute  the  struc- 
ture or  the  machine. 

A  common  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
riveted  joints,  where  the  metal  left  between  the  holes  is 
usually  subjected  to  tensile  stress.  It  has  actually  been  de- 
termined by  experiment  that  the  metal  in  these  sections  will 
support  a  greater  load  per  square  inch  of  cross-sectional 
area  under  static  test  than  a  full  section  elsewhere  in  the 
same  specimen,  which  is  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  of 
free  local  flow.  Kennedy  in  a  report  on  riveted  joints  before 
the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  *  produced  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  tensile  strength  of  a  strip  of  mild  steel 
plate  in  which  a  number  of  holes  had  been  drilled  might 
reach  a  value  as  high  as  12  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  an 
undrilled  strip.  Where  the  holes  are  punched  instead  of 
drilled  it  appears  that  the  remaining  metal  adjacent  to  the 
holes  is  greatly  weakened.  It  is  distorted  and  overstrained 
by  the  shearing  action  and  is  rendered  less  capable  of  plastic 
deformation  due  to  the  hardening  effect  of  the  overstrain. 


the  two  statements,  "will  support  a  greater  load"  and  "will 
fail  under  a  smaller  load,"  it  should  be  remembered,  dealt 
respectively  with  ductile  material  which  had  not  been  over- 
strained, and  with  material  which  had  been  overstrained  by 
punching  the  holes,  thus  acting  more  like  non-ductile  ma- 
terial. In  the  case  of  ductile  materials,  although  the  first 
deformation  will  take  place  at  those  localities  where  a  re- 
striction of  sectional  area  occurs,  i.  e.,  the  edge  of  a  hole, 
an  edge  adjacent  to  a  boss,  or  an  enlargement  of  sectional 
area,  rupture  under  static  test  will  be  apt  to  occur  at  some 
cross-section  other  than  that  having  the  greatest  stress,  for 
the  reason  that  at  or  near  this  cross-section  the  contraction 


o 


The  hardened  portion  thus  receives  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  stress  and  the  strip  will  fail  under  a  smaller  load  than 
it  would  were  the  stress  uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross- 
section.  This  is  a  case  of  ductile  and  non-ductile  material 
in  the  same  cross-section. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  members  having  irregular  or 
abrupt  sections  under  a  static  test  becomes,  then,  in  a  meas- 
ure a  function  of  the  ductility  of  the  material.  For  non- 
ductile  materials  such,  for  example,  as  cast  iron,  fracture 
will  occur  at  or  near  the  minimum  section  as  a  result  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  stress.     In  the  preceding  discussion 

•See  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  EnRincers,   1881-188S. 


Fig.  2 

of  sectional  area  which  precedes  rupture  is  prevented  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  projecting  sections  of  the  member. 

The  tensile  strength  is  reckoned  on  the  original  area  of 
the  test  piece  and  not  on  the  final  area  at  the  point  of 
fracture.  If  we  would  term  the  tensile  strength  based  upon 
the  original  area  the  nominal  tensile  strength  and  the  real 
tensile  strength  the  value  obtained  by  using  the  area  at  the 
moment  of  fracture,  then  the  difference  between  the  nominal 
and  the  real  tensile  strength  would  depend  upon  the  re- 
duction in  area.  If  we  could  prevent  the  test  specimen  from 
contracting,  we  would  raise  the  nominal  tensile  strength  and 
this  is  really  what  happens  in  a  perforated  bar  or  one  having 
an  abrupt  change  of  section.  Since  only  ductile  materials 
have  an  appreciable  contraction  of  area  the  above  applies 
only  to  ductile  material.  In  non-ductile  or  only  slightly  duc- 
tile material  the  perforated  strip,  when  pulled  in  a  testing 
machine,  will  usually  break  through  the  hole  and  the  total 
pull  will  equal  the  product  of  the  net  area  of  the  section  by 
the  tensile  strength  of  the^metal. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  test  pieces  under  discus- 
sion above  have  a  non-uniform  stress  distribution  due  to 
their  generally  irregular  or  abrupt  form.  In  the  ductile 
material  plastic  deformation  would  take  place  and  cause  a 
uniform  stress  distribution  but  this  is  prevented  or  retarded 
by  the  irregular  form.  In  the  non-ductile  material,  there 
being  practically  no  plasticity  or  local  flow  the  stress  dis- 
tribution does  not  become  uniformly  distributed  and  the 
particles  soon  start  to  fail  at  the  high  stress  point.  This  is 
more  of  a  progressive  break  as  explained  above. 

STATIC  TESTS  AND  ACTUAL  SERVICE  TESTS 

As  regards  the  action  of  materials  when  subjected  to  those 
tests  which,  for  convenience,  we  will  style  dynamic,  or  tests 
in  which  the  specimen  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  inter- 
mittent forces  whose  frequency  of  application  varies  more  or 
less  rapidly  with  tirne,  the  results  are  somewhat  different. 
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Materials  whose  properties  as  determined  by  ordinary  static 
tests  may  indicate  that  their  use  is  entirely  justified  yet  fail 
or  otherwise  prove  unsatisfactory  in  actual  service. 

Wohler,  in  his  classical  experiments,  clearly  demon- 
strated that  loads  which  were  sufficient  to  produce  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  permanent  set  even  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  action  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  would 
eventually  cause  failure  if  applied  and  removed  at  frequent 
intervals.  He  further  found  that  by  alternately  applying 
loads  of  opposite  sign,  such  as  alternating  a  tension  load 
with  a  compression  load,  the  period  of  time  required  for  fail- 
ure was  shortened. 

The  experiments  of  Wohler  and  others  show  that  a  steel 


Wfth  Hole. 
Fig.  3 


Hole  Fifted  with  Pin. 
Fig.  4 


bar  having  an  ultimate  strength  of  60,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
if  loaded  from  zero  to  40,000  lb.  will  probably  break  after 
a  few  thousand  applications.  If  the  upper  limit  is  reduced 
5,000  lb.,  so  that  the  load  varies  from  zero  to  35,000  lb., 
the  bar  will  withstand  a  much  larger  number  of  load  appli- 
cations; if  this  range  of  stress  is  reduced  5,000  lb.  more, 
say  from  zero  to  30,000  lb.,  it  may  take  several  million  repe- 
titions to  cause  failure  and  if  loaded  from  zero  to  25,000  lb. 
it  will  perhaps  last  indefinitely.  If  the  stress  varies  from 
25,000  lb.  to  40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  the  bar  will  also  last 
indefinitely.  Similar  steel  subjected  to  a  stress  which 
changes  from  16,000  lb.  compression  to  16,000  lb.  tension 
will  fail,  but  if  the  stress  changes  from  14,000  lb.  compres- 
sion to  14,000  lb.  tension  the  piece  will  probably  stand  an 
indefinite  number  of  repetitions. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  strength  of  a  material  as  de- 
termined by  an  ordinary  static  test  is  but  one  of  several  prop- 
erties which  may  be  essential  to  meet  actual  service  require- 
ments and  it  is  by  no  means  a  correct  indication  of  the 
ability  of  such  materials  to  resist  shocks  or  alternating  loads. 
Thus  while  members  having  abrupt  changes  of  general  form, 
such  as  bolts  and  especially  bolts  with  rolled  threads,  fre- 
quently fail  under  static  loads  at  sections  other  than  at  the 
root  of  threads,  in  service  failures  which  are  brought  about 
by  gradual  deterioration  of  the  metal  known  as  "fatigue," 
fracture  usually  occurs  at  those  localities  in  which  there  is 
a  sudden  reduction  of  sectional  area  and  under  loads  lighter 
than  would  be  necessary  to  produce  failure  in  a  static  test. 

Static  tests  of  arch  bar  trucks,  when  carried  to  failure, 
almost  universally  result  in  shearing  the  journal  box  bolts. 
In  actual  service  failures  it  is  the  bottom  arch  bar  which 
almost  always  fails,  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  the  lower 
radius  near  the  column  casting,  although  occasionally  it 
fails  at  other  sections  and  a  few  failures  occur  in  the  top  arch 
bar.  Many  railway  men  with  years  of  experience  testify 
they  have  never  known  of  a  case  of  the  journal  box  bolts 


actually  shearing  in  service,  yet  if  the  static  tests  were 
accepted  as  indicative  these  bolts  are  the  very  parts  that 
should  be  strengthened. 

STRESS   DISTRIBUTION   IN   TENSION    MEMBERS 

The  effect  upon  the  stress  distribution  across  the  section  of 
a  tension  member,  of  a  hole  drilled  through  the  member  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  several  authorities.  The  stress 
diagram.  Fig.  2,  represents  graphically  the  results  obtained 
by  Preuss  *  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  relative  to  the 
effect  of  a  punched  hole  upon  the  stress  distribution  across 
the  section  of  a  fiat  bar.  The  hole,  of  diameter  D,  was 
centrally  located,  and  the  tension  was  exerted  along  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  bar  of  width  b.  The  ordinates  under  the 
curved  line  eg  represent  the  stresses  at  any  point  across  the 
section  of  the  bar.  Preuss  ascertained  that  the  maximum 
stress,  which  occurs  at  the  edge  of  the  hole,  is  not  materially 
affected  by  the  magnitude  of  the  diameter  of  the  hole  and 
that  it  is  from  2.1  to  2.3  greater  than  the  value  obtained  for 
it  on  the  assumption  of  uniform  stress  distribution  through- 
out the  section  most  weakened  by  the  punched  hole.  He 
also  found  that  the  minimum  stress,  which  occurs  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  bar,  decreases  as  the  diameter  of  the  hole  is  in- 
creased. 

Professor  C/oker  and  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Scoble  of  the 
Royal  British  Navy,  have  investigated  (1)  the  stress  distri- 
bution across  the  section  of  a  tension  member  having  a 
drilled  hole,  (2)  the  stress  distribution  when  the  hole  in  the 
tension  member  was  fitted  with  a  pin,  and  also  (3)  the  stress 
distribution  when  the  load  was  applied  through  the  pin. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  reproduced  from  a  paper  on  "The 
Design  of  Pin  Joints  Based  cm  Ultimate  Strength"!  by 
Lieutenant  Walter  A.  Scoble,  R.  N.  V.  R.,  which  appeared 
in  Engineering,  London,  April  20,  1917.  In  Fig.  3  case  (1) 
is  illustrated,  a  plate  ten.«ion  member  of  one  inch  width  hav- 
ing a  0.2S-in.  hole  drilled  at  the  colter  of  its  width.  The 
intensities  of  the  stresses  across  the  narrow  section  of  the 
te.st  specimen,  indicated  by  the  line  oo  through  the  center  of 
the  hole,  are  plotted  from  oo  as  a  base.     The  longitudinal 
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Case   Z. 
Load  Applied  by  Pin. 

Fig.   6 


stress  on  the  section  oo,  that  is,  the  tension  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  pull,  is  indicated  by  the  curve  /t  at  the  right 
of  the  hole.  The  stress  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal 
stress,  is  denoted  by  the  curve  /tr  at  the  left. 

Instead  of  the  uniform  distribution  of  stress  usually  as- 
sumed in  such  cases  by  the  designer,  the  stress  intensity  is 
variable  across  the  section  and  increases  from  the  edge  of  the 
plate  to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  where  it  may  reach  a  value 
three  times  as  great  as  the  stress  intensity  at  the  edge  of  the 

•Expenments  on  Distribution  of  Stresses  in  Punched  Flat  Bars,  Zcits  de» 
\  erems   Deutsches   Ingenieure,    Vol.    56,    No.    44. 

tPapcr  read  at  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  M^reh  28.  1917. 
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plate.  For  the  ratio  of  this  maximum  stress  to  the  mean 
value  of  the  stress  across  the  entire  section  they  find  that 
their  results  for  one  central  hole  may  be  expressed  as 


Maximum  stress 


JC 


mean  stress  C  4  ' 

where  C  is  the  ratio  of  the  plate  width  to  the  hole  diameter. 
The  value  of  the  longitudinal  stress  on  a  normal  section 
of  the  plate  at  any  distance  I  from  the  center  of  the  hole 
might  otherwise  be  stated  as 

where  /  is  equal  to  the  mean  value  of  the  stress  over  the 
entire  width  of  the  plate  and  r  is  the  radius  of  the  hole. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  at  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
where  r  equals  one,  the  longitudinal  stress  is 

;■     =  if, 

or  three  times  the  mean  value  of  the  stress  over  the  entire 
width  of  plate. 

The  longitudinal  stress  is  accompanied  by  a  stress  at  right 
angles,  having  a  value  which  may  be  expressed  as, 

'(r)         2        \P  I*      J 

At  the  edge  of  the  hole,  where  r  and  I  are  each  equal  to 
unity,  the  radial  stress  is  zero. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  this  phenomenon  Prof. 
Croker  and  Lieutenant  Scoble  carried  out  a  series  of  tests 
upon  a  bar  one  inch  in  width  and  0.186  in.  in  thickness  and 
perforated  with  a  drilled  hole  whose  diameter  was  gradually 
increased  for  each  test.  The  load,  in  each  case,  was  100 
lb.  and  the  results  obtained  are  presented  in  Table  L 

Table   1. 

Stress  values  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


the  hole  than  before  and  becomes  zero  at  the  edge  of  the 
plate.  The  radial  compression  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
pin  on  the  plate,  /er  below  oo,  is  much  more  intense,  decreas- 
ing to  zero  in  this  case  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate.  The 
tangential  stress,  ft,  below  oo,  from  the  edge  of  the  pin  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  plate  is  like  that  across  a  section  of  a  beam, 
in  that  near  the  hole  the  plate  is  in  compression,  changing  to 
tension  about  one-fourth  of  the  way  down  from  the  hole. 

In  all  the  above  examples,  such  as  a  tension  member  with 
hole,  or  plate  fitted  with  pin  the  stress  distribution  was  very 
unequal  and  the  stresses  of  greatest  intensity  were  localized 
at  the  region  near  the  hole. 

{To  be  continued) 


Diameter  of 

hole  at 

Test  No. 

center  of  bar,  in 

1 

T^ 

2 

'A 

3 

V* 

4 
5 

f(i) 

f 

f(eh) 

549 

584 

1.470 

547 

620 

1,560 

568 

724 

1.770 

570 

868 

1,850 

613 

1,035 

2,040 

Note  ,  ,    , 

r  f(i)    =  stress  at  a  long  distance  from  centre  of  hole. 

J  f  :=  mean  value  of  stress  over  entire  width  of  section. 

[  f(ph'»  =:  stress  at   I  he   edae   of  the   holf. 

In  Fig.  4  a  tension  specimen  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.  3  was  used  except  that  the  central  hole  was  fitted  with 
a  pin.  This  specimen  was  then  subjected  to  pull  as  in  the 
previous  test.  The  longitudinal  tension,  through  the  section 
00  was  very  similar  to  that  found  in  the  specimen  with  the 
hole  not  fitted  with  a  pin.  The  pull  on  the  plate  caused  the 
plate  to  press  on  the  pin  and  the  radial  stress  at  right  angles 
to  the  longitudinal  stress  was  changed.  Near  the  pin  the 
plate  is  now  in  compression  changing  to  tension  a  short  dis- 
tance out.     Compression  is  shown  below  oo,  tension  above. 

In  Figs.  5  and  6  the  tension,  instead  of  being  caused  by  a 
pull  on  the  test  specimen  as  in  the  two  previous  cases,  was 
due  to  a  load  applied  to  the  l4-in-  pi^-  ^^  Fig.  5  the  pin 
was  small  comjiared  to  the  breadth  of  the  plate  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  overlap  (0.7-in.)  was  allowed.  The 
longitudinal  tension  or  axial  tension,  ft  above  oo,  acro.ss  the 
narrow  section  oo  varies  still  more  than  in  the  previous  cases. 
The  section  directly  below  the  hole  was  also  investigated  and 
a  very  intense  compression,  /<t,  was  found  where  the  pin 
pressed  on  the  plate.  This  compression  diminishes  rapidly 
as  the  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  hole  increases,  disap- 
pearing at  about  half  way  from  the  edge  of  the  hole  to  the 
edge  of  the  plate.  The  tangential  stress,  ft,  below  oo,  or  the 
stress  parallel  to  oo  is  not  verj'  high  in  this  case. 

In  Fig.  6  the  diameter  of  the  hole  is  greater  compared  to 
the  breadth  of  the  plate,  the  plate  in  Fig.  6  being  only  0.75 
in.  wide  as  against  one  inch  in  Fig.  5.  The  amount  of  the 
overlap  is  also  less,  being  0.25  in.  The  axial  tension,  /« 
above  oo,  across  the  narrow  section  is  greater  at  the  edge  of 
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Additions  to  the  payroll  of  the  railroads  in  1918,  largely 
as  the  result  of  wage  increases  ordered  by  the  director  gen- 
eral, are  now  estimated  at  approximately  $642,000,000,  or 
about  37  per  cent.  This,  however,  is  the  total  increase  in 
the  payroll  and  is  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  change  in 
the  number  of  employees.  All  of  the  increases,  however, 
were  not  in  effect  for  the  full  year  and  the  total  on  a  yearly 
basis  is  estimated  at  $810,000,000,  not  including  the  per- 
spective large  increase  for  the  train  service  employees. 

OVERTIME  NOT  CONSIDERED  AS  SALARY 

Interpretation  No.  9,  relating  to  general  order  No.  27, 
gives  a  decision  on  the  following  question:  If  an  employee 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  general  order  No.  27  and  sub- 
>e(iuent  wage  orders  issued  by  the  director  general  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  whose  salary  is  $250  or  less  per  month,  is 
required  to  work  overtime,  and  in  a  given  month  his  total 
wage,  including  overtime,  amounts  to  more  than  $250,  is 
it  the  intention  to  restrict  his  earnings  per  month  to  $250? 

The  decision  is  that  overtime  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
salar}'. 

PIECE  WORK  BEING  ABOLISHED 

In  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  Director  General 
Mc.\doo  just  before  he  left  Washington  the  shop  employees 
on  the  various  roads  voted  on  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  piece-work  system.  As  a  result  of  the  vote 
piece  work  has  been  discontinued  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines, 
east  and  west,  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  Cumberland  Valley, 
Long  Island,  New  York  Central,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  Michigan  Central,  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, Erie,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  Central  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Railroad  Administration  is  following  a  policy  of  reduc- 
ing the  shop  hours  at  many  places  where  there  is  a  surplus 
of  labor  in  preference  to  laying  off  men,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania shops  at  Harrisburg  and  Altoona,  and  shops  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Hocking  Valley  and  other  roads  in  the 
Kastern  region  have  been  placed  on  a  40-hour  week  basis. 
While  the  number  of  employees  has  been  reduced  at  various 
shops  on  many  roads,  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  men  on  a 
large  number  of  roads,  and  efforts  are  l)eing  made  to  trans- 
fer men  from  places  where  there  is  a  surplus  to  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  them.  It  is  stated  that  places  are  being 
made  for  all  returning  soldiers  and  that  in  some  cases  they 
are  replacing  inexperienced  men  employed  during  the  war. 

CARS    TO    BE    RELOCATED    IN   ACCORDANCE    WITH    OWNERSHIP 

W.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  Division  of  Operation,  has  issued 
Circular  No.  27,  which  states  that  present  conditions  with 
respect  to  car  supply  present  an  opportunity  for: 

(a)  Relocation  of  equipment  more  in  accord  with  owner- 
ship th  'n  has  been  practicable  during  war  conditions,  under 
which  each  unit  has  been  used  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
meeting  the  then  existing  traffic  demands. 

(b)  Providing  to  a  greater  extent  for  use  by  the  owner  of 
equipment  of  its  accepted  standards. 
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(c)  Providing  for  the  return  to  the  owning  road  when 
desired  for  rebuilding  or  application  of  betterments,  cars 
which  can  be  put  in  safe  condition  at  reasonable  cost. 

To  accomplish  the  above,  regional  directors  are  instructed 
to  direct  federal  managers  and  all  concerned  in  the  proper 
handling  of  cars  in  accordance  with  the  following,  without 
abandoning  the  principle  of  common  use  of  cars: 

1.  In  general,  cars  should  be  loaded  to  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  home  road.  This  will  not  apply  to  cars  under  di- 
rection of  the  Refrigerator  and  Tank  Car  Department  of  the 
Car  Service  Section  at  Chicago,  or  those  under  direction  of 
the  Eastern  Railroads  Coal  Car  Pool  at  Pittsburgh. 

2.  The  Car  Service  Section  will,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
with  regional  directors,  relocate  equipment  according  to  own- 
ership by  regions  so  far  as  practicable. 

3.  The  regional  directors  will  then  relocate  the  same  cars 
on  the  basis  of  ownership  so  far  as  practicable. 


ror»  Mi>-n 


United  States  Railroad  Administration 

DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  RAILROADS 

Division  of  OPERATioN-MECHAtticAi.  Department 


1.000MOTIVe     EQUIPMENT    CONDITION     REPORT 

nWk  ended  Saturday, „ 

„ Raiiroad. 


_.  1$19. 


A    >*umb«r  of  tocomotivei  oo  lioa  {•xdadias  looomottTM  beutg  repaire<l  fur  other  linesi 


B.  N'timb«r  of  avmcetble  locomotivw  oo  Ium- 


S>ftem 

Othrr  linp- 

A , 

Total-. 


|3.  L.  S. 
I  T. 


C.  Number  of  locomotives  to  ihop  for  r«|i*ui  requiring  over  24  hour«._ 
Siffie  d«l«  U8t  yeer _. „ 


D.  TolAl  locomotivee  out  of  aen'tr*  for  rep«in  refiuiriog  over  24  boun.. 
Ssroe  date  iMt  ye»r „„ „ 


E.  Number  of  locomotives  wiiting  ebope  tor  repiin  requirijis  over  24  boun 

Seme  tiete  leet  year 

F.  Kumbcr  of  locomotiv'ce  due  fur  ibop  vithio  30  daye,  m  per  (xnpeny  recerda. 

Same  dale  laat  year „„ „ „ 

G.  Kumbar  of  locomotives  turned  out  of  abop  receiving  rcpaira  re^luirinf  ever  24  bows, 

Same  date  last  year „ 

B.  Ferceatagn  of  locomotives  outefssrvica  far  refnira __.—_„, 

Same  date  last  year _.. , 


I.  Number  o(  locomotives  oecesnr>-  to  send  otber  Udh  kr  repairs  (state  preference  as  to  abop).. 

J.  Number  (»f  locomoti\  es  stored  serviceable 

Same  date  last  year 

jThi/'peftod,  IDlft „___„_ _„ 


K.  Total  employees  of  Locomotive  t>epartmeot 


(Same  period,  191).. 


LeCBSotiTa 
DtfsnsMt. 


1(1> 
1»H 


L.  Number  bours  .ibopa  ai«  woridaf:  FinC  Aift Seooad  aUft 

M.  Number  bour«  roundbouaea  are  working:  f^int  itbift Geeood  ahilt 

N.  Aia  locomotive  repaiia  delayed  by  sbortage  of  material'* .^ 

CafUw  No.  Dan  ksM.  Oa  whsH  erdartd.  X»q.  No. 


niH  sbilt 

nini  sbilt . 


VJaAUmantiL 


0   Number  locomotives  in  and  awaiting  abop  lor  repairs  for  otber  lines _ ~ ~_ — 

taitul.  Noaaw.  CUaifrpsln.  PsUalriMfL  Ostfttkrata.  Dale  tivacd  sol. 


F    Number  of  locomotivea  wbicb  can  be  repaired  tor  otber  linea  per  mi 
ir  Mer*  iear«  la  r«s>lre4  far  k.MS  N  u4  O.  (5i^nr<0.. 


m*  rnuil  (•  ba  ai.lf-i  ta  AamkM 
1N.1WIW  ft  Oaaradae.  la  rhartr  aT  Merhaalral 
D.«an«.af.  aa  aa  la  r«a<b  Ua  a«.a  ■■■  iMar  iSaa 
■S  4mm  ti*m  Saas  aT  rcsaiC 


(JVM_ 

<OaI«)- 


New  Form  for  Reporting  Conditions  of  Locomotives 

4.  Any  railroad  will  accept  its  own  equipment  empty  at 
any  junction  point. 

5.  Any  cars  already  placed  on  storage  tracks  because  of 
surplus  will  not  be  moved  so  long  as  relocation  orders  placed 
as  provided  in  paragraphs  numbered  2  and  3  can  be  filled 
from  other  available  supply;  or  as  may  be  specially  directed. 

6.  When  roads  desire  to  rebuild  their  cars,  regional  direc- 
tors should  make  application  through  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  upon  its  approval 
the  Car  Service  Section  will  authorize  the  owners  to  call  upon 
holding  roads  (as  determined  from  car  records)  for  the 
return  of  the  cars  in  such  numbers  and  at  such  times  as 
their  shop  operations  require.  These  cars  are  to  be  moved 
on  billing  stating  the  authority  and  that  they  must  not  be 
diverted. 

7.  In    carr}ing   out   the   policies   here   indicated    caution 


should  be  observed  by  regional  directors  so  as  not  to  bring 
about  burdensome  empty  car  mileage. 

The  Car  Service  Section  in  Circular  CS-53  has  issued 
the  following  instructions:  When  the  terms  of  Division  of 
Operation  Circular  20  or  Revisions  thereof,  movement  of 
freight  equipment  to  the  home  road  is  requested  by  proper 
mechanical  department  officer  such  equipment  shall  be 
promptly  billed  and  moved  to  owners  via  direct  routes.  The 
full  routing,  including  junctions,  must  be  shown,  billing  to 
carr}-  the  following  notation:  "Billed  via  short  route.  Au- 
thority Division  of  Operation  Circular  20,  revised,  and  Car 
Service  Section  Circular  CS-53.    Not  to  be  diverted."    The 

Standard   Locomotives    Delivered   to    Kebrl-arv   22,    1919 

Alabama  &  W.    Point  &  Western   Ry. 

of   .\la 2  0-8-O  American 

Atlantic    Coast    Line 5  0-6-0  .American 

Baltimore    &    Ohio 96  Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

Belt   Railway   of  Chicago 5  Light  2-10-3  .\merican 

Boston   &   Albany 10  Light  2-10-2  American 

Central  si  New  Jersey 10  0-6-O  .■\merican 

10  Heavy  2-8-2  .\merican 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio IS  2-6-6-2  .\merican 

Chicago   &•  Alton 10  TJght  2-8-2  American 

Chicago   Junction    14  0-6-0  American 

Chicago   &   Eastern   Illinois 15  Light  2-8-2  American 

S  Heavy  2-10-2  American 

Chicago.    Burlington    &    Ouincy 10  Heavy  2-10-2  .\merican 

Chicago    Great   Western 10  Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

2  0-6-0  .\nierican 

Chicago,   Indianapolis   &   Louisville...  5  Light  2-8-2  American 

Chicago.    Milwaukee   &    St.    Paul 50  Heavy  2-8-2  -American 

Chicago,   Rock  Island  &   Pacific 10  0-6-0  American 

Cleveland,    Cincinnati,    Chicago    &    St. 

Louis    25  Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

Duluth,    Missabe   &   Northern 10  Light  2-10-2  -American 

El    Paso  &   Southwestern 5  Heavy  2-8-2  .American 

Erie     16  0-8-0  American 

IS  Heavy  2-8-2  .\merican 

1  Heavy  2-10-2  -\merican 

drand  Trunk   Western i4.,i»^.'. ..  16  Light  2-8-2  .American 

Grand    Trunk    .^>,.>'.'...  24  Light  2-8-2  .American 

4  0-6-0  .American 

I-ake   Erie  &   Western IS   Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

Lehigh    &    Hudson    River 4  Light  2-8-2  Baldwin 

Louisville    &    Nashville 20Heavv  2-8-2  American 

17  Heavy              2-8-2  Lima 

Michigan   Central    20  Light                 2-8-2  American 

Mobile    &    Ohio 10  0-6-O  .American 

Nashville,    Chattanooga    &    St.    Louis.           10  Light                 2-8-2  -American 

New    York    Central 45  Light                2-8-2  Lima 

25  0-8-0  American 

SO  Light                2-8-2  .American 

New  York,   Chicago  &   St.   Louis 10  F-ight                2-8-2  .American 

Oregon    Short   Line 20  Light                 2  8-2  American 

5  0-6-0  American 

Pennsylvania    Lines    West .    20  0-6-0  American 

PittshiirRh   &   West    Virginia 3  Light                 2-8-2  Baldwin 

2  0-6-0  American 
Pittsburgh,     McKeesport    &     Youghio- 

gheny     10  Heavy              2-8-2  American 

Rutland    2  0-8-0  -American 

6  Light  2-8  2  American 
Seaboard   -Air   Line .*..«...          10  0-6-O  .American 

-  ■-    •'  ■                10  Light                 2-8-2  American 

Southern    .,a»,^..«. v-^. ;..».. .         20  0-8-0  American 

-  •       •                              25  Light                2-8-2  American 

50  Light               2-10-2  American 

Terminal    Railroad    of    .St.    Louis.....           10  0-6-O  American 

Texas  &  Pacific 11  Light                 2-8-2  American 

Toledo   &  Ohio  Central 5  0-8-0  -American 

15  Light                 2-8-2  American 

I'nion    Pacific    10  0-6-0  -American 

20  Light                 2-8-2  American 

Virpnian     5  2-6-6-2  .\nierican 

Wabash     20  Light                2-8-2  -American 

Wtstern    Pacific    5  Light                2-8-2  Baldwin 

Wheeling  \   Lake  Erie 5  0-8-0  American 

10  Heavy              2-8-2  .American 

Total  to   Febiuary   22,   1919 925 

originating  line  will   be  held   responsible   for  pro{)er  short 
routing  via  Federal  controlled  roads. 

LOCOMOTIVE  AND  CAR  DELIVERIES  IN    1918 

According  to  figures  made  public  by  Director  General 
Hines,  there  were  2,622  locomotives  shipped  to  railroads  un- 
der federal  control  during  the  year  ended  Deceml)er  31,  1918. 
Of  this  number,  744  were  constructed  under  order.s  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  while  1,410  were  contracted  for 
prior  to  government  operation.  In  the  total  were  200  Rus- 
sian decapods,  constructed  for  the  Russian  government,  but 
never  delivered  owing  to  the  situation  which  arose  in  that 
country.  Of  the  total  numl^er  of  locomotives  delivered  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1918,  540  were  assigned  to  the  Alle- 
gheny region,  375  to  the  Central  Western  region,  902  to  the 
Eastern  region,  236  to  the  Northwestern  region,  105  to  the 
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Pocahontas  region,  361  to  the  Southern  region,  and  103  to 
the  Southwestern  region. 

For  the  calendar  year  1918  there  were  700  passenger  cars 
delivered  to  Class  I  railroads,  while  for  the  same  period 
40,850  freight  cars  were  delivered.  Of  the  freight  cars  built 
during  the  year  15,230  were  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard  cars.  Of 
the  total  number  of  freight  cars  delivered,  8,683  were  built  in 
railroad  shops. 

LOCOMOTIVE   EQUIPMENT  CONDITION  REPORT 

A  new  form  for  reporting  (weekly)  the  condition  of  loca- 
motives  has  been  issued  as  shown  on  page  127,  to  be  used 
commencing  with  the  report  for  Saturday,  March  1. 

ORDERS   OF    THE  REGIONAL   DIRECTORS 

Shop  Superz'ision. — The  Eastern  regional  director  quotes 
from  a  letter  received  from  W.  T.  Tyler,  director,  Division 
of  Operation,  dated  January  27,  as  follows: 

It  is  stated  that  in  some  of  the  shops  where  a  change  has 
been  made  from  piecework  to  hourly  or  daily  basis,  the  piece- 
work checkers,  usually  dlerks  or  office  men,  have  been  put  in 
the  position  of  foremen  at  foremen  mechanics'  rates.  I  sug- 
gest the  advisability  of  cautioning  federal  managers  against 
leaving  any  opportunity  for  criticism  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

Inspection  at  Interchange  Points  Covering  Loading. — Cir- 
cular No.  422  issued  by  the  southern  regional  director  says 
that  there  has  been  some  duplication  of  inspection  at  inter- 
change points  covering  loading,  bracing,  stability  of  pack- 
ages and  general  condition  of  freight  offered  in  interchange. 
Such  inspection  and  records  must  be  made  only  by  the  re- 
ceiving railroad. 

Associations  Approved. — The  Southern  regional  director, 
file  841-6,  advises  that  the  director  general  has  approved  the 
Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Asso- 
ciation. Similar  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Southwest- 
em  and  Northwestern  regional  directors. 

General  Foremen's  Association. — The  Northwestern  re- 
gional director,  file  61-1-20,  advises  that  employees  who  are 
members  of  this  association  be  allowed  to  attend  the  annual 
convention,  which  will  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1919,  where 
they  can  do  so  without  detriment  to  the  service;  transporta- 
tion should  be  furnished  and  necessary  expenses  allowed. 


THE  VALUE  OF  INSULATION  AND  LOSSES 

IN  B.  T.  U.'S 

BY  WILLIAM  N.ALLMAN 

The  cjuestion  of  fuel  conservation  is  one  that  is  now  being 
urged  ver>'  forcibly  upon  power  plant  engineers  and 
operators,  and  it  is  quite  surprising  to  note  what  a  large 
portion  of  the  energy  may  be  saved  and  converted  into 
useful  work  by  the  proper  use  of  insulation. 

By  the  term  insulation  is  meant  the  proper  protection  of 
heated  surfaces  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat,  which  is  measured 
in  terms  of  British  thermal  units,  and  which  losses  are  often 
underestimated.  We  have  often  noted  that  great  care  is 
exercised  in  guarding  against  losses  in  electrical  distribution 
and  water  leakage  and  against  undue  loss  in  steam  pressure 
between  the  source  of  power  and  the  prime  movers,  yet  little 
or  no  attention  is  given  to  the  proper  insulation  to  guard 
against  B.  t.  u.  losses,  which  are  now  acknowledged  as  a  vital 
factor  in  power  plant  operation,  and  so  much  so  that  engi- 
neers everywhere  are  now  very  much  engaged  in  studying 
these  conditions  and  locating  those  places  where  losses  may 
be  reduced  with  a  consequent  saving  in  the  coal  pile. 

Steam  piping  running  from  boilers  to  engines  and  auxil- 
iaries, and  hot  water  lines  from  heaters  and  feed  pumps, 
make  up  a  big  area  of  heat  radiating  surface  and  so  offer 
opportunities  to  effect  immense  savings. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  of  heat  from  bare  or 
poorly  insulated  pipes  represents  a  loss  in  fuel  ranging  from 
25  to  75  per  cent,  and  for  the  reason  that  this  is  invisible  it 
can  hardly  be  realized.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  in 
the  form  of  a  liquid  and  were  visible,  steps  would  be  quickly 
taken  to  prevent  such  a  loss.  Although  the  eye  cannot 
detect  the  escape  of  heat,  scientific  tests  show  that  a  tremen- 
dous waste  occurs  through  radiation  and  poorly  insulated 
pipes. 

A  large  percentage  of  heat  that  would  be  lost  \i  pipes  and 
other  apparatus  were  left  bare  can  be  saved  by  applying  the 
right  kind  of  insulation  and  thereby  preventing  unnecessary 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  It  is  of  importance  to  select  insula- 
tion adapted  to  the  service  involved  to  obtain  the  maximum 
efficiency,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  proper  thick- 
ness of  insulation  be  installed.  The  loss  by  radiation  varies 
with  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  steam  and 
the  surrounding  air  and  upon  the  conductivity  of  the  pipe 
and  its  covering  and  upon  the  extent  of  the  exposed  area. 
An  insulation  that  would  allow  no  heat  to  escape  through  it 
would,  of  course,  be  rated  as  100  per  cent  efficient,  but  this 
condition  does  not  exist.  The  efficiency  of  an  insulating 
material  is  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage,  which  is  the  per 
cent  saving  realized  by  insulating  a  heated  surface  over  what 
would  be  lost  if  the  conductor  were  left  bare  or  uninsulated. 

The  rate  of  flow  of  heat  through  a  certain  thickness  of 
material  and  at  a  certain  difference  in  temperature  deter- 
mines the  conductivity  of  the  material.  The  relative  effi- 
ciencies of  insulating  materials  are  obtained  by  comparing 
their  conductivities  under  similar  conditions. 

Heat  is  also  frequently  wasted  where  sections  of  insulation 
are  not  closely  joined,  either  on  a  length  of  piping,  or  at  its 
connections  with  fittings  or  specialties.  All  joints  or  seams 
in  pipe  insulation  should  be  carefully  sealed.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  where  use  is  made  of  insulation  of  a  cellular 
type,  allowing  circulation  of  air  through  longitudinal  cells 
parallel  to  the  pipe. 

Different  methods  of  conveying  heat  and  power  from  one 
building  to  another  have  been  developed  with  widely  different 
resulting  efficiencies  and  costs.  One  method  of  distribution 
has  been  to  surround  underground  pipes  with  some  form  of 
insulation  that  rapidly  depreciates  after  installation.  An- 
other construction  is  the  tunnel  method,  with  pipes  properly 
insulated,  which  is  efficient  but  extremely  expensive.  Again, 
pipes  are  very  often  run  overhead  out  of  doors,  the  insulation 
being  protected  by  some  form  of  weatherproof  jacket.  This 
method  is  inconvenient  as  well  as  not  presenting  a  very  neat 
appearance,  and  unless  very  thick  insulation  of  high  insu- 
lating value  is  used  the  results  are  not  what  they  should  be. 
The  underground  system  with  the  lines  out  of  sight  as  well 
as  out  of  the  way  and  where  they  cannot  interfere  with  traffic 
and  plant  operation  should  be  the  most  acceptable,  provided 
that  the  cost  compares  favorably  with  other  systems  and  that 
its  insulating  value  will  not  depreciate  very  rapidly. 

Table  I  shows  the  amount  of  heat,  in  B.  t.  u.'s,  lost  where 
pipes  are  uncovered.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable 
loss  of  fuel  will  be  occasioned  in  the  course  of  a  year  with 
uncovered  pipes,  which  could  be  considerably  reduced  by 
proper  insulation. 

There  are  numerous  places  in  the  power  plant  where 
savings  may  be  effected  by  proper  and  judicious  use  of 
insulating  materials  and  elimination  of  leaks.  Items  that 
should  receive  special  attention  are  leaky  baffle  walls  in  boiler 
settings,  infiltration  of  air  through  the  furnace  walls,  bare 
steam  pipes,  boilers,  cylinders,  etc.  Unless  baffle  walls  are 
made  tight  there  will  be  a  loss  of  heat,  as  the  heat  which 
should  be  passing  over  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  will 
be  short-circuited  to  the  chimney.  Cracks  in  boiler  walls 
may  not  be  very  apparent,  yet  the  admission  of  air  through 
them  is  more  than  enough  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler. 
This  air  leakage  may  easily  be  detected  with  a  sheet  of  paper. 
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say,  two  feet  square,  having  a  small  hole  in  the  center  of  it 
about  one  inch  in  diameter,  glued  to  a  square  wooden  frame 
made  of  about  one-inch  stock.  Place  the  frame  over  the  wall 
and  seal  the  edges  all  around,  then  hold  a  candle  or  torch 
in  front  of  the  hole.  If  there  are  leaks  in  the  setting  the 
flame  will  be  drawn  towards  the  hole  in  the  paper.  This 
matter  of  air  leakage  is  extremely  important,  and  yet  very 
easy  to  correct.  1  he  application  of  proper  insulation  not 
only  prevents  the  infiltration  of  air,  but  reduces  the  loss  of 
heat  from  the  boiler  walls  as  well.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  cold  air  that  leaks  in  through  the  walls  absorbs 


Now  let  us  ask  the  question:  In  the  face  of  all  the  facts 
and  the  serious  questions  that  now  affront  us,  why  is  fuel 
wasted,  especially  when  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  of 
the  present  day  in  power  plant  operation?  Why  is  it  that 
the  operators  are  not  more  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  locate 
where  the  losses  occur  and  then  seek  a  means  of  reducing 
them  and  of  putting  their  plant  on  a  high  efficiency  basis? 
We  all  have  heard  and  no  doubt  are  familiar  with  the  term 
"passing  the  buck,"  and  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  if 
this  were  eliminated  from  the  fireman  up  to  the  manager 
and  if  everyone  would  bear  in  mind  that  fuel  is  now  the  most 


Table  I— Total  H 

[eat  Loss  in 

B.T.U.'S 

Pbr  Hour 

Per  Lineal  Foot 

OF   Bare 

Fife  of  Different  Sizes  and 

at  Vakious  TCmpehatckks 

/\rea 

(in  sq.  ft.) 
of  pipe 
surface 

Size 

of  pipe 

in  in. 

Temperature  Differences  (Degrees  "F") 

lin.  ft. 

-SO 

100 

150 

200 

250 

3C0 

350 

40O 

450 

500 

^ 

.220 

21.5 

47.3 

79.2 

117.3 

162.3 

215.2 

279.1 

355.1 

451.4 

569.8 

Va 

.274 

26.8 

59.0 

98.6 

146.8 

202.1 

268.5 

347.6 

442.2 

562.2 

709.7 

1 

.344 

33.6 

74.0 

123.8 

183.4 

253.7 

337.4 

436.5 

555.2 

705.4 

891.0 

VA 

.435 

42.S 

93.6 

156.6 

231.9 

320.8 

425.4 

551.9 

702.1 

892.6 

1,126.7 

.498 

48.7 

107.2 

179.3 

265.4 

367.3 

487.0 

631.8 

803.8 

1.021.9 

1.289.8 

2 

.622 

60.9 

133.9 

223.9 

331.5 

458.7 

608.3 

789.2 

1.003.9 

1,276.3 

1,611.0 

2% 

.751 

73.4 

161.6 

270.4 

400.3 

553.9 

734.5 

952.8 

1,212.1 

1,541.J 

1,945.1 

3 

.917 

89.6 

197.3 

330.1 

488.8 

676.3 

896.8 

1,163.4 

1,480.0 

1,881.7 

2.375.0 

3^ 

1.047 

102.3 

225.3 

376.9 

558.1 

772.2 

1.024.0 

1,328.4 

1.689.9 

2,U8.4 

2.711.7 

4 

1.178 

115.1 

253.5 

424.2 

627.9 

868.8 

1,152.1 

1,494.6 

1.901.3 

2,417.3 

3.051.0 

4^ 

1.308 

127.9 

281.5 

470.9 

697.2  • 

964.7 

1,279.2 

1.6.59.5 

2.111.1 

2.684.0 

3.387.7 

5 

1.455 

142.2 

313.1 

523.8 

775.5 

1,073.0 

1,423.0 

1,846.0 

2,348.4 

2.985.7 

3.768.5 

6 

1.733 

169.4 

371.9 

623.9 

923.7 

1,278.1 

1.694  9 

2.198.7 

2.797.1 

3.556.2 

4,4885 

8 

2.257 

220.6 

485.7 

812.5 

1,203.0 

1.664.5 

2.267.3 

2.863.6 

3,642.8 

4,631.4 

5.845.6 

10 

2.817 

275.4 

606.2 

1,014.1 

1,501.5 

2,077.5 

2,755.0 

3,574.1 

4.546.6 

5,780.5 

7.296.0 

heat  until  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  gases,  and 
hence  wastes  heat  that  would  otherwise  perform  useful  work. 
More  horsepower  from  the  coal  pile  is  the  one  big  problem 
that  confronts  all  power  plant  engineers.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  and  where  losses  may  occur  in  the  average  power 
plant,  Table  II,  extracted  from  Joseph  W.  Hays'  treatise  on 
"How  to  Build  up  Furnace  Efficiency,"  is  shown.  A  large 
amount  of  heat  is  shown  under  the  head  of  preventable 
losses  which  may  be  converted  into  useful  work. 

Table  II — Fuel  Wastes  Between  the  Mine  and  the  Machine 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 


12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 


17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 


Direct  Fuel  Wastes 
By  weather  waste  between  mine  and  factory. . 

In  handling  at  the  plant 

In    the    ash    (non-preventable) 

In  the  ash   (preventable) 

By    radiation    '^  non-preventable) 

By    radiation    (preventable) 

By   incomplete   combustion 

In  chimney  to  maintain  draft 

On    account    of    air    leakage    in    furnace    and 

boiler   setting    

On  account  of  excess  air  drawn  through  grates 
Due  to  heating  moisture  in  air  and  coal 


Pre- 

Non-Pre- 

ventable 

ventable 

losses. 

losses. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

290.000 

290,000 
l.'l36',86c 


852,600 
204.908 


2.842,000 
2,842.000 


284,200 
284,266 

3,410,466 


Totals    8.168,308 

INDIRECT    FL'EL    WASTES — HEAT    ENERGY    LOSSES 

Due   to   shoit   circuiting   of   gases  in    iiass.iges 

of  boiler    322,732 

Due  to  soot  on   heating  surfaces 1,126,561 

Due  to  scale  in  boiler 1,452,293 

Due     to     incorrect     correlation     of     load     to 

draft     1.116,800 

Due  to   inability  of  boiler  to  reduce  tempera- 
ture   of    gases   below   that    of   the    steam    in 

boiler     

Due  to  leakage  of  water  and  steam 216,685 

Due  to   friction   and  radiation   in   steam   pipes 

(non-preventable>      _- 

Due  to   friction  and  radiation  in   steam  pipes 

(preventable)     866,742 

With    engine   exhaust 

Due  to  cylinder  condensation  and  radiation..         715,063 

In  friction  at  enR-tie    (non-preventable) 

In    friction    at   engine    (preventable) 59.588 

In  transmission  from  engine  to  machine  (non- 
preventable)     

In  transmission  from  engine  to  machine  (pre- 
ventable)             231.000 


426.300 
4,695,100 


1,280,907 
216,685 


7,627,331 

i'lV.i?? 


Totals    6,107,464 


231,000 


9.47.S,100 
14.170.200 


Grand  totals    14,275,772 

Totals  of  all  losses  preventable  and  non-preventable  28,445,972  B.t.u. 
Delivered   to  the  machine •.-;•.•.•> 554.C28  B.t.u. 

Received   from  mine .'..... 29,000.000  B.t.u. 

Note — One  ton  of  coal  at  the  mine  :s  assumed  to  contain  29.000.000 
B.t.u.|s.  The  items  show  where  the  losses  occur  and  their  relative  magni- 
tude in  the  average  boiler  and  engine  practice. 


costly  thing  they  have  to  deal  with,  then  and  then  only  will 
the  maximum  efficiency  be  realized. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  insulating  material  with  due 
reference  to  its  insulating  efficiency  and  durability  should 
follow  a  careful  analysis  of  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  the  case  in  question.  The  greatest  savings,  of  course,  are 
to  be  had  by  properly  insulating  the  high  pressure  and  high 
temperature  steam  lines.  Inspect  the  equipment  and  ascer- 
tain all  of  the  uninsulated  surfaces  such  as  steam  chests, 
cylinder  heads  and  all  other  hot  surfaces,  which  in  the 
aggregate  result  in  high  heat  losses. 

Table  III  shows  what  losses  may  be  expected  in  uninsu- 
lated surfaces. 

Table  III — Heat  Losses  from  Uninsulated  Hot  Surfaces 


Number  of 

sq.  ft.  of 

surface  that 

wastes  a  ton  of 

coal  in  one  year 

6.82 
5.38 
4.37 
3.SS 
3.10 
2.79 
2.3S 
2.12 
1.93 


Temper! 

iture  of  Surrounding  Air 

70  Deg.  F, 

Difference 

between 

Waste  of 

Steam 

temperature 

Loss  per 
sq.  ft. 

of  coal 

Steam 

tem- 

of steam  and 

in  lb. 

>ressure 

perature 

surrounding 
air  (deg.  F.) 

cer  hour 

per  sq.  ft. 

(gage) 

(deg.  F.) 

(B.t.u.) 

per  year 

0 

212 

142 

334.0 

293 

10 

240 

170 

425.0 

372 

25 

267 

197 

522.5 

458 

50 

298 

228 

644.0 

564 

75 

32C 

250 

737.5 

646 

100 

338 

268 

820.0 

718 

150 

366 

296 

960.0 

840 

200 

388 

318 

1.079.0 

945 

250 

406 

336 

1,184.0 

1,036 

Above  figures  based  on  lO.OOO  B.t.u.'s  available  per  pound  of  coal  or 
equivalent  to  a  boiler  efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  using  coal  with  an  assumed 
heat  value  of  about  14,000  B.t.u.'s  per  pound. 

The  figures  are  conservative,  as  both  the  boiler  efficiency 
and  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  are  high  and  a  lesser  boiler 
efficiency  or  inferior  grade  of  coal  would  cause  even  a  greater 
waste  in  pounds  of  coal. 

The  loss  of  steam  through  open  petcocks  of  steam  traps 
or  through  leaky  traps  is  extremely  large.  Leakage  is  gener- 
ally due  to  parts  of  the  trap  binding  or  sticking,  worn  valve 
or  seats,  improper  adjustments,  defective  or  worn-out  expand- 
ing members,  etc.  It  is  important  that  traps  and  their  parts 
should  be  frequently  and  carefully  inspected.  Steam  traps 
with  large  surfaces  are  very  often  left  uninsulated,  which 
results  in  a  considerable  loss  due  to  radiation.  This  loss  may 
be  prevented  by  the  application  of  suitable  insulation. 

Fuel  Conservation  Circular  No.  14,  recently  issued  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  is  ri^ht  to  the  point 
and  the  34  suggestions  under  the  heads  of  Plant  Design  and 
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Equipment,  Maintenance  and  Operation,  should  be  read  ver>' 
carefully  by  all  concerned  in  the  operation  of  power  plants. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  is  making  every 
effort  to  bring  home  to  fuel  user?  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  the  importance  of  coal  and  power  economy.  Only  by 
the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  all  power  plants,  large  and 
small,  can  the  desired  savings  l)e  effected. 

In  general,   encourage  those  who  work   in  boiler  plants. 


engine  rooms,  factories,  etc.,  to  be  continually  on  the  lookout 
for  heat  and  fuel  losses.  Such  losses  are  not  difficult  to 
detect.  Steam  waste  can  readily  be  seen  and  heat  felt.  If 
those  who  discovered  steam  leaks  or  loss  of  heat  would  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  see  whether  or  not  it  can  be  con- 
served, and  then  look  for  the  remedy,  not  only  would  the 
nation's  fuel  be  conserved,  but  the  efficiencies  of  plants  and 
the  profits  of  owners  would  be  increased. 


A  Unified  Mechanical  Department 


Suggestions   for   Co-ordinating  the  Efforts  of  Shop, 
Operating    and    Mechanical    Engineering  Branches 

BY  W.  U.  APPLETON 
Superintendent  Motive  Power,   Canadian  Government  Railways,    Moncton,   N.   B. 


A  SYSTEM  for  regulating  and  combining  the  various 
branches  of  the  mechanical  department  into  one 
organization  that  will  produce  satisfactory  service 
in  the  general  repair  shop  and  the  operating  branch,  obvi- 
ously, must  be  broad  and  definite  in  its  principles.  Harmony 
between  the  various  officers  is  es.-Jcntial  and  the  relationshij) 
between  the  branches  must  be  ven-  intimate.  Success  can- 
not  be  obtained  if  the  general  repair  shop  and  the  operating 
departments  are  not  closely  allied;  if  the  shop  superintendent 
is  working  with  the  one  object  of  output  and  the  operating 
officers  are  not  making  every  effort  to  obtain  the  greatest 
mileage  from  the  locomotives  consistent  with  good  service 
and  economy,  failure  is  sure  to  result. 

In  order  to  get  results,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
that  co-operation  whereby  the  shop  superintendent  and  all 
his  subordinate  officers  are  giving  the  same  attention  to  prop>er 
repairs  as  to  output,  and  it  should  be  the  object  and  pride 
of  every  master  mechanic  and  his  subordinate  officers  to 
obtain  the  greatest  mileage  between  shoppings  with  the  least 
number  of  failures. 

To  repair  a  locomotive  quickly,  cheaply  and  properly, 
should  be  the  ambition  of  the  shop  superintendent. 

To  maintain  it  in  service  with  a  minimum  expense  and  the 
greatest  numlier  of  miles  between  failures  and  shoppings, 
should  be  the  aim  and  object  of  the  master  mechanic. 

When  locomotives  are  sent  to  the  shop  there  should  be 
some  system  of  defining  the  class  of  repairs  required,  and  the 
writer  believes  that  three  classes  as  described  below  is  the 
best  method  and  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  repairs: 

No.  1 — General  repairs,  including  a  new  firebox,  a  new 
cylinder  or  other  such  extra  heavy  repairs. 

No.  2 — Ordinar>'  general  repairs. 

No.  3 — Specific  repairs  that  may  be  carried  out  at  the 
roundhouse  or  shop. 

Abbreviations  as  follows  .should  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  numln-rs  to  describe  specific  repairs: 

conversion     to    superheater,     etc. 

new  boiler. 

firebox. 

cylinder  one  or  two. 

frames. 

internal   examination. 

external. 

derailment. 

internal  examination. 

external. 

derailment. 

new   tires. 

tires  turned. 

frame  welded. 

annual   test. 

internal  examination. 

fixini!  up  tubes. 

driving  bo.xes. 

derailment. 


*  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian   Railway  Club. 


No. 

1   Repair 

Convers.  means 
Roil.          means 
F.   n.        means 
CyJ.            means 
Fra.            means 
Int.             means 
Ext.            means 
Der.             means 

No. 

2  Repair 

Int.            means 
Ext.             means 
Der.           means 
T.                means 

No. 

3  Repair 

T.  T.         means 
Fr.  W.      means 
An.  T.      means 
Int.             means 
TU.           means 
DB.           means 
Der.           means 

No.  1 

or  No. 

2  repairs  she 

in  the  condition  of  the  locomotives  when  turned  out  of  the 
shop  as  far  as  the  Operating  Department  is  concerned,  as  the 
distinction  is  only  made  for  the  information  and  assistance  of 
the  siiop  force  in  eftecting  repairs,  and  either  of  these  repairs 
should  represent  a  locomotive  in  first  class  condition  in  every 
respect,  and  capable  of  making  the  standard  mileage  of  its 
class,  according  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  division 
on  which  it  is  employed  and  the  service  it  is  in. 

The  condition  of  all  parts  of  the  locomotive  should  be  as 
nearly  balanced  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
mileage  with  the  least  loss  of  service.  It  is  false  economy 
to  turn  locomotives  out  of  the  shop  represented  as  having  re- 
ceived the  above  classes  of  repair,  with  certain  parts  some- 
what worn,  because  they  have  been  renewed  a  short  time 
j)revious  to  shopping.  For  instance,  it  may  seem  wasteful  to 
renew  tubes  or  some  part  of  the  machinery  that  is  apparently 
still  capable  of  making  considerable  mileage,  but  as  these 
parts  will  become  defective  and  make  renewal  necessary  be- 
fore those  that  were  brought  up  to  standard  of  shop  practice, 
the  result  usually  is  an  engine  out  of  service  when  badly 
required,  delay  in  effecting  repairs  and  higher  cost  of  doing 
so  on  account  of  lack  of  facilities  at  engine-hquses  as  com- 
[)ared  with  shops. 

No.  3  repairs  differ  entirely  from  those  referred  to.  This 
class  represents  specific  work  and  may  be  done  at  engine- 
houses  or  shops.  It  is  sometimes  the  result  of  an  accident 
to  or  failure  of  some  particular  parts,  but  is  generally  due 
to  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  certain  parts  of  the  locomotive 
that  are  subject  to  the  most  severe  service.  The  parts  sub- 
ject to  the  greatest  wear  would  not,  if  the  locomotive  is 
properly  maintained  while  in  service,  represent  sufficient  work 
to  justify  a  No.  1  or  No.  2  repair,  and  in  order  to  enable 
these  parts  to  continue  their  work  until  the  locomotive  is 
generally  worn  to  the  extent  necessary  to  justify  a  shop 
repair,  it  is  usually  economical  to  effect  such  repairs. 

The  latter  class  of  repairs  generally  consists  of  partial 
renewal  of  tubes  and  flues,  rod  bearing  work,  lining  up 
wedges,  examination  of  pistons  and  valves,  refitting  main 
driving  boxes,  removal  of  lateral  play  from  wheels,  and 
sometimes  tire  turning.  The  parts  requiring  attention  will, 
of  course,  be  found  to  vary  considerably  with  the  different 
classes  of  locomotives  as  well  as  with  the  different  classes 
of  .service  they  give  and  the  subdivisions  on  which  they  are 
employed.  In  some  classes  of  locomotives  on  some  sub- 
divisions the  tubes  and  flues  will  run  from  shopping  to 
shopping  with  ver>'  little  trouble,  while  others  on  the  same 
division  or  the  same  class  on  another  division  will  require 
partial  renewal  when  little  more  than  half  the  required 
mileage  has  been  accomplished. 

The  con.stant  introduction  of  larger  power  is  so  changing 
conditions  as  to  make  the  question  of  doing  No.  3  repairs  at 
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engine-houses  one  of  considerable  controversy  and  the  ques-  take  care  of  this  work  except  on  the  smaller  and  medium 
tion  naturally  arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  taking  care  of  classes  of  power.  At  engine-houses  where  there  is  a  heavy 
this  work.     In  the  writer's  opinion  the  No.  3  repair  should      fluctuation  in  traffic  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  No.  3 
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No.   of   Locos.    Tributary   to   Moncton    Shops. 

In  roundhouse  service    338 

In  repair  shops  and  yards 31 

Total    369 

Loco.   Mileage   for  April,   1918. 
Average  Per  Loco,  in  Service,  2392. 
11  Locomotives  Should  Receive  General  Re. 
pairs   Proportionate  to  Above  Mileage   Exclud- 
ing  Accidents. 

11  Locomotives  Received  General  Repairs 
and  2  Locomotives  Received  Special  Light  Re- 
pairs During  May,   1918. 

S  Locomotives  Sent  in  for  General  Repairs 
Before   Making  Standard  Mileage: 

Loco.   Xo.  Mileage  District 

54  55725  4 

lis  43454  6 

146  51821  2 

467  80337  3 

1040  27992  3 


LOCO.MOTIVES  REPAIRING   AXD   IX 
SHOP  YARDS 
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Total  No.  of  Locomotives  Waiting  or  Re- 
ported for  Repairs : 

Serviceable.   27. 

Unserviceaole    Subject    to    Instructions,    7. 

8  per  cent  of  Serviceable  Locomotives  Under 
Repairs  and  in  Shop  Yard  Waiting. 

Locomotives  Superheated  During  Month: 
No.    438. 


Fig.   1 — Canadian   Government   Railways    Form   Showing   Conditions   of   Locomotives 


be  continued  and  not  confused  with  the  heavier  repairs 
under  classes  1  and  2,  this  being  important  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  the  power  at  all  times  based  on 
mileage  made  according  to  class  of  repairs,  and  to  avoid 
expenditures  on  the  power  that  should  not  be  necessary. 
Facilities   at   engine-houses   are   generally   inadequate   to 


repair  gang,  as  it  enables  those  in  charge  to  hold  their  staff 
together  and  they  can  be  employed  to  advantage  on  running 
repairs  when  necessary. 

In  general  repair  shops  where  the  work  is  done  on  schedule 
and  arranged  so  that  the  engines  will  be  turned  out  at 
regular  intervals  and  No.  3  repairs  cannot  be  taken  care  of 
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without  interfering  with  the  regular  work,  it  is  a  debatable 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  breaking  up  the  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  take  care  of  this  work,  although  under  exist- 
ing conditions  there  is  usually  no  alternative.  The  chang- 
ing conditions  will,  no  doubt,  make  it  necessary  to  provide 
certain  space  in  general  repair  shops  for  this  class  of  work, 
where  it  may  be  done  at  lower  cost  than  at  engine-houses. 
Where  locomotives  have  to  be  hauled  or  worked  a  long 
distance  to  get  to  the  general  repair  shop  for  such  repairs, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  provide  a  small  shop  for  this  class 
of  repair  if  the  number  of  engines  tributary  to  it  is  sufficient. 

To  enable  the  shop  superintendent  to  plan  his  work  and 
maintain  his  schedule,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  be  given 
all  the  advice  possible  as  to  the  class  of  repair,  and  a  list  of 
the  important  parts  that  require  replacement  at  least  30  days 
in  advance  of  the  locomotive  coming  to  the  shop.  While  it 
may  not  always  be  possible  to  do  this  on  account  of  engines 
being  damaged  in  accidents,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot 
be  done  to  a  very  large  extent  in  ordinary  service.  A  form 
for  reporting  the  work,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  has  been  found  to 
be  very  satisfactory. 

When  making  out  this  report  of  shop  repairs  required, 
master  mechanics  should  devote  particular  attention  to  the 
note  advising  them   to  describe   any  unusual  defect. 

We  all  know  that  when  a  group  of  engines  is  built  from 
the  same  drawings,  even  though  all  the  parts  are  duplicate 
in  ever>-  respect,  no  two  of  these  engines  will  behave  alike 
in  service,  but  that  each  individual  machine  will  have  its  own 
peculiar  virtues  and  vices.  For  instance,  one  engine  may 
jig  and  ride  badly,  perhaps  the  fault  is  more  apparent  at 
certain  speeds  than  at  others,  and  again  it  may  vary  with 
the  position  of  the  reverse  lever  and  according  to  whether 
the  engine  is  working  hard  or  light.  There  are  several  things 
which  might  cause  this  trouble,  and  unless  full  particulars 
are  given  the  real  cause  may  be  overlooked,  but  if  the  master 
mechanic  will  take  particular  care  to  describe  the  defect 
with  all  the  symptoms  he  will  give  the  shop  superintendent 
a  chance  to  determine  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

On  taking  over  an  engine  from  the  shop  after  repairs,  the 
operating  department  should  keep  a  very  sharp  lookout  for 
any  defect  which  may  be  actually  present  or  beginning  to 
develop,  and  these  defects  should  be  completely  reported 
to  the  shop  superintendent  within  30  days  of  the  date  the 
engine  goes  into  service.  What  too  often  happens  is  that 
the  operating  department  will  run  the  engine  until  there  is  a 
failure  and  then  endeavor  to  throw  the  whole  blame  for  the 
failure  on  the  shops,  whereas  they  are  really  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  shops  for  not  reporting  the  defect  earlier. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  defects  which  often  manifest 
themselves  on  an  engine  from  the  shops,  which  will  disap- 
pear after  a  tew  days  or  a  few  weeks  in  service,  and  the 
operating  department  often  makes  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
to  report  these  defects,  as  they  feel  confident  that  the  engine 
will  come  round  to  her  work  after  a  week  or  two  in  service. 
Ver\'  often  their  judgment  proves  correct,  but  the  l)est  policy 
in  cases  of  this  kind  is  to  report  the  defect  immediately,  keep 
a  Strict  watch  on  it  and  if  no  improvement  is  noticeable 
within  a  very  short  time  the  defect  must  be  rectified  to 
avoid  any  chance  of  engine  failure. 

The  standard  maintenance  regulations  in  force  on  most 
roads,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  prevent  a  very  large 
percentage  of  ordinary  running  failures,  but  there  is  a  class 
of  failures  which  cannot  be  guarded  against  by  any  such 
regulations.  I  mean  failures  due  to  faulty  design  and  poor 
material.  To  deal  with  the  failures  of  this  kind  is,  ob- 
viously, the  business  of  the  (mechanical)  engineering  depart- 
ment, and  their  first  and  greatest  effort  should  be  to  locate 
the  prime  cause  of  the  failure.  Very  often  the  actual  part 
which  fails  is  not  the  part  which  is  at  fault,  and  if  we  go 
ahead  blindly  and  strengthen  this  part,  the  evil  will  not 
onlv  break  out  in  another  place,  but  very  likely  with  worse 


results.  The  maxim  of  the  engineering  department  should 
be  first  to  find  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  then  rectify  it. 
To  determine  the  mileage  that  should  be  obtained  from 
the  different  classes  of  locomotives,  considerable  study  and 
investigation  is  required,  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a 
minimum  mileage  requirement  should  be  established  for  all 
sub-divisions  for  the  various  classes  of  locomotives  accord- 
ing to  service,  after  receiving  a  No.  1  or  No.  2  repair.  If 
this  is  not  done  there  is  every  possibility  of  locomotives 
being  shopped  for  expensive  repairs  before  actually  required, 
while  others,  overdue  for  shopping  on  a  basis  of  work  done, 
remain  in  service,  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  to  every- 
body. We  make  tests  and  establish  standards  as  to  tonnage 
that  locomotives  of  the  same  class  shall  haul  and  they  are 
not  arbitrary  for  all  divisions  irrespective  of  grades  and 
curves;   then  why  require  a  locomotive  to  make  as  much 
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Fig    2 — Form    for    Reporting    to    Shops    Advance    Information    Con- 
cernlng   Repairs   Required   by    Each   Locomotive   Shopped 


mileage  with  the  same  repairs  in  way-freight  service  on  a 
heavy  division  as  in  through  service  on  a  light  division? 

Locomotives  in  assigned  service  will,  I  am  satisfied,  make 
more  mileage  at  fess  cost  than  those  in  the  pool,  and  in  a 
given  time — say  18  months — the  assigned  engine  will  pos- 
sibly make  the  greater  mileage,  due  to  its  receiving  more 
care  and  attention  which  will  keep  it  in  continuous  service; 
but  in  a  rush  of  traffic  for  a  short  period  the  pooled  engine 
will  make  the  greater  mileage.  Where  traffic  is  fairly 
steady  I  believe  that  the  assigned  system  is  the  best,  but 
where  heavy  fluctuations  in  traffic  have  to  be  met,  it  might 
entail  too  great  a  capital  outlay.  I  have  known  a  loco- 
motive in  assigned  service,  when  the  engineer  was  taking 
an  interest  in  his  work,  to  make  55  per  cent  more  mileage 
than  a  locomotive  of  the  same  class  in  the  same  service  and 
on  the  same  division,  in  the  pool. 

The  movement  of  power  from  one  division  to  another 
should  be  done  only  under  the  advice  of  the  motive  power 
department,  because  otherwise  it  would  possibly  result  in 
some  roundhouses  having  a  high  percentage  of  power  over 
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the  shopping  period  and  others  with  a  similar  proportion  of 
power  just  out  of  the  shop. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
condition  of  our  power  at  all  times,  the  monthly  statement 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1  has  proved  to  be  of  considerable  value. 
The  form  is  self-explanatory  and  it  is  easy  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  condition  of  any  particular  locomotive,  of  the  general 
condition  of  a  particular  class  of  locomotive,  of  the  number 
of  locomotives  due  for  shopping,  etc. 

It  will  be,  noticed  that  in  the  mileage  established  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  locomotives  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
the  class  of  service  in  which  the  locomotive  is  engaged,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  sometimes  to  reduce  the  mileage 
required  for  locomotives  working  under  severe  conditions, 
such  as  way-freight  service  on  a  heavy  division.  It  is  a 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory  matter  to  make  rigid  laws  in 
such  cases  and  the  rules  are  necessarily  slightly  elastic. 

To  sum  up,  co-operation  between  the  various  branches  of 


the  mechanical  department  depends  very  much  more  on  the 
men  than  on  the  system,  and  if  the  heads  of  the  different 
departments  all  pull  together  with  the  idea  of  attaining 
greater  efficiency  and  their  subordinates  back  them  up,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  get  results. 

The  operating  department  should  be  very  careful  and 
very  complete  with  their  reports  of  repairs  required  when 
sending  locomotives  to  the  shop  and  should  promptly  report 
any  defects  in  engines  turned  out  of  the  shop. 

The  shops  department  should  work  conscientiously  with 
the  idea  of  making  all  loccwnotives  good  for  their  full  mile- 
age, and  should  pay  special  attention  to  any  peculiar  or 
unusual  defects  reported  by  the  operating  department. 

The  (mechanical)  engineering  department  should  be 
ready  at  all  times  with  advice  and  assistance  to  the  shops 
and  operating  departments,  and  when  investigating  any  de- 
fects should  spare  no  pains  to  get  right  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble  before  attempting  to  eliminate  it. 


Steam  vs.  Electric  Locomotives* 

Intelligent    Comparison    of    the    Two    Types    Re- 
quires a  Knowledge  of  the  Characteristics  of  Each 


T 


HE   tractive  effort  of  the   simple  locomotive   can  be 
easily  calculated  from  the  following  formula: 


and  the  corresponding  speed.     The  tractive  effort  is  obtained 
by  the  formula  given,  and  the  miles  per  hour  equals 


0.85   P  X  C-*  X  S 


TE=r 


D 


where  TE  —.  rated   tractive   effort  at  rim   of  drivinjj  wheel   in   pounds. 

P  =r  boiler  pressure  in  pounds  per   sq.   inch. 

C  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

S  =  stroke  in  inches. 

D  =  driving  wheel  diameter  in  inches. 

The  maximimi  tractive  effect  in  general  corresponds  to  about 
22  per  cent  adhesion  between  the  drivers  and  the  rail.  Loads 
on  the  locomotive  must  be  of  such  a  maximum  value  that  there 
is  a  small  percentage  of  tractive  effort  available  for  possible 
starting  under  maximum  grade  and  load  conditions.  The 
locomotive  must  be  rated  in  terms  of  maximum  load  in  tons 
for  the  division  over  which  it  operates,  and  this  maximum 
tonnage  must  be  corrected  for  temperature  during  the  winter 
months.  This  rating  is  mentioned  because  it  corresponds 
somewhat  to  the  continuous  rating  of  the  electric  locomotive, 
which  we  will  take  up  and  discuss  further  on  in  this  article. 

The  torque  of  the  motor  is  the  pull  which  it  can  exert 
at  one  foot  radius  from  the  center  of  the  armature  shaft, 
i.  e.,  at  any  point  in  a  circumference  of  a  circle  24  in.  in 
diameter.    The  formula  for  the  electric  locomotive  is: 

T  X  24  X  C.  X  gear  efficiency  X  N 


r.  p.  in.    X  D   X '-   336 

G 


in  —  — 

D    X    g 
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TE  = 

tractive 

effort 

T  = 

torque  0 

f  motor 

(;  = 

number 

of  teeth   in 

gear 

(?  ~ 

number 

of  teeth   in 

pinion 

Drr 

diameter 

of  driver 
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N  = 

number 

of  motors 

The  above  formula  is  a  general  one  and  considers  gearing 
as  the  mechanical  connection  between  the  motors  and  the 
drivers.  So  as  to  provide  a  ready  means  of  enabling  the 
railroad  man  to  calculate  the  tractive  effort  and  to  know  the 
performance  of  the  electric  locomotive  under  consideration,  a 
set  of  curves  are  drawn,  known  as  the  characteristic  curves. 
These  curves  show  the  relation  between  the  current  taken  by 
the  motor,  the  torque  development  and  the  revolutions.  This 
data  is  then  used  to  make  up  a  set  of  curves  for  the  com- 
plete locomotive,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  read  off  the  total 
current  taken  by  the  locomotive,  the  pounds  tractive  effort 

•Abstract  ot  an  article  by  A.  J.  Manson.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  appearing  in  the  February  number  of  the  Railway  Electrical  Engineer. 


It  is  apparent  that  the  tractive  effort  depends  on  the 
amount  of  current  which  passes  through  the  motors,  this 
current  value  being  at  the  control  of  the  engineer.  There  is 
a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  power  available  at  the 
power  house  compared  to  that  developed  by  one  steam  loco- 
motive, and  the  maximum  power  the  electric  locomotive  is 
capable  of  developing  does  not  depend  on  a  fixed  condition 
as  in  the  case  of  the  boiler  of  the  steam  locomotive.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  extra  adhesion 
with  the  electric  locomotive.  This  extra  adhesion  may  be 
natural  or  caused  by  the  application  of  sand,  and  a  value  as 
high  as  35  per  cent  has  been  obtained. 

It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  this  high  maximum  tractive 
effort  continuously,  which  the  steam  locomotive  is  capable 
of  doing,  on  account  of  resultant  damage  to  the  motors, 
but  there  is  a  tractive  effort  which  can  be  maintained  con- 
tinuously by  the  locomotive.  This  leads  up  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  continuous  and  hourly  rating  of  an  electric  locomotive. 

The  toimage  rating  of  the  steam  locomotive  corresponds,  as 
nearly  as  the  two  entirely  different  machines  can  be  ccmd- 
pared,  to  the  continuous  rating  of  the  electric  loccMnotive. 
The  continuous  rating  is  fixed,  but  in  a  different  way  from 
the  tonnage  rating.  The  tonnage  rating  means  that  this 
is  the  maximum  load  it  is  safe  to  haul  if  the  train  is  to 
be  gotten  over  the  road — allowance  being  made  for  a  re- 
duction in  tractive  effort  due  to  poor  coal  and  other  factors. 

With  the  electric  locomotive,  it  does  not  mean  that  if  the 
continuous  rating  is  exceeded  the  locomotive  will  not  be  able 
to  take  the  train  over  the  road.  It  will  pull  the  train  and 
do  it  on  schedule,  but  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  over- 
heating the  motors,  and  the  question  of  whether  damage  will 
result  depends  on  the  time  the  overload  is  maintained.  In 
addition  to  the  continuous  rating,  there  is  the  hourly  rating 
which  is  higher  than  the  continuous  rating.  Starting  with 
the  engine  cold,  the  hourly  rating  represents  the  tractive 
effort  which  the  locomotive  could  exert  for  one  hour  without 
overheating  the  motors.     The  hourly  rating  is  a  rating  which 
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does  not  exist  in  the  steam  locomotive.  In  the  latter,  the 
tractive  effort  depends  entirely  on  the  mean  effective  pressure 
in  the  cylinders,  while  in  the  former  it  depends  on  the 
amount  of  current  passing  through  the  motors.  The  current 
flowing  through  the  motors  causes  the  fields  and  armatures 
to  heat,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  conductors.  This 
heat  is  conducted  away  by  the  iron  and  by  radiation,  and  the 
whole  motor  becomes  heated.  A  certain  constant  current 
flowing  through  the  motor  continuously,  will  result  in  a 
certain  temperature  rise  above  the  surrounding  air,  the  extent 
of  this  depending  on  the  value  of  the  current. 

While  the  electric  insulation  used  in  the  motor  will  not  be 
injured  if  an  occasional  temperature  of  100  deg.  C.  is 
reached  in  service,  the  ratings  of  the  motors  are  for  a  much 
lower  temperature  rise — namely,  from  60  to  70  deg.  C.  by 
thermometer.  A  continuous  current  which  will  give  60  deg. 
C.  rise  in  temperature  is  the  continuous  current  rating,  and 
the  tractive  effort  corresponding  to  this  continuous  current 
rating  is  the  continuous  tractive  effort  rating  of  the  loco- 
motive. The  hourly  rating  would  l)e  the  higher  current  (and 
the  tractive  effort  corresponding),  which  in  one  hour  would 
give  the  60  deg.  C.  rise.  Likewise  there  can  be  an  indefinite 
number  of  ratings  for  any  particular  time  from  say  5  to  10 
minutes  up  to  the  continuous  time.  It  is  the  practice,  how- 
ever, to  give  only  the  continuous  and  hourly  rating.  A  very 
much  larger  current  can  be  taken  for  a  shorter  time  without 
exceeding  the  allowable  temperature  rise,  and  so  it  is  pos- 
sible to  rate  the  locomotive  at  a  much  larger  tractive  effort 
for  a  short  time  performance. 

The  tonnage  rating  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  the  rating 
for  a  particular  division  (varying  with  different  service  con- 
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Fig.  1 — Relative  Tractive  Effort  of  Steam  and  Electric  Locomotives 
of  the  Same  Weight  Operating  at  Various  Speeds 

ditions)  and  is  governed  by  the  maximum  grade,  or  by  the 
pull  which  will  be  required  of  the  locomotive.  The  load 
will  be  governed  by  this  maximum  condition.  In  the  case 
of  the  electric  locomotive,  high  tractive  efforts  can  be  exerted 
for  short  periods  of  time  so  that  the  loading  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  maximum  grade  encountered,  but  upon  the 
whole  profile.  The  load  will  be  governed  by  what  the  tem- 
perature of  the  motors  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  run — not  by 
what  the  maximum  pull  may  be  for  5  or  10  minutes.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  possible  to  give  the  electric  locomotive  a 
higher  tonnage  rating  for  the  same  weiglit  upon  the  drivers 
than  would  be  possible  with  the  steam  locomotive. 

There  is  one  more  very  important  point  which  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated,  when  considering 
the  electric  locomotive,  and  that  is  the  "horsepower"  rating. 


Horsepower  is  the  product  of  the  tractive  effort  and  the 
speed.  It  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  locomotive's  capacity 
to  do  work.  Tractive  effort  tells  how  much  trailing  load 
can  be  handled,  but  it  is  the  horsepower  that  measures  the 
hourly  ton-miles.  Electric  locomotives  excel  steam  loco- 
motives in  this  regard.  They  have  the  ability  to  carrj-  the 
maximum  tractive  effort  to  speeds,  two  or  more  times  that 
of  the  steam  locomotives. 

To  better  understand  what  has  been  covered  in  the  fore- 
going discussion,  an  actual  comparison  has  beeii  made  of 
the  tractive  effort  and  the  horsepower  of  a  steam  and  an 
electric  locomotive  of  equal  weights,  both  designed  for  heavy 
passenger  service  over  mountain  grades.  The  data  of 
weights,  etc.,  is  given  in  the  table.  The  steam  locomotive  is 
of  the  very  latest  design,  embodying  arch  tubes  and  super- 
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Fig.  2 — Comparison  of  Horsepower  of  Steam  and   Electric  Locomo- 
tives of  the  Same  Weight  Operating  at  Various  Speeds 

heater.*  The  locomotive  is  designed  to  carry  a  boiler  press- 
ure of  200  lb.,  which  together  with  cylinders  of  28  in.  diam- 
eter and  30  in.  stroke,  result  in  the  very  large  rated  tractive 
effort  of  58,000  lb.  The  electric  locomotive  is  one  of  the 
latest,  built  for  heavy  mountain  passenger  service. 

The  first  comparison  made  is  that  of  tractive  effort. 
Curves  showing  the  relation  between  speed  and  tractive  effort 
for  the  two  types  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  maximum 
tractive  effort  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  58,000  lb.,  while  that 
of  the  electric  is  110,0001b.  Reference  to  the  data  in  the  table 
shows  that  the  weight  on  the  drivers  is  330,000  lb.,  so  that  the 
110,000  lb.  tractive  effort  for  starting  is  based  on  30  per  cent 
adhesion,  a  conservative  value  for  the  electric  locomotive.  This 
maximum  tractive  effort  in  the  case  of  the  electric  locomotive 
is  carried  out  to  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour,  while  the  steam 
kKomotive  cannot  maintain  its  maximum  beyond  10  miles 
per  hour.  The  electric  locomotive  curve  drops  rapidly,  and 
at  38  miles  an  hour  both  types  are  the  same.  To  better 
appreciate  what  this  large  tractive  effort  of  the  electric  loco- 
motive means,  a  curve  has  been  drawn  in,  showing  what  the 
tractive  effort  would  l)e  for  two  steam  locomotives  operating 
as  a  double-header.  The  dotted  curve  is  slightly  higher  for 
the  maximum  tractive  effort,  but  in  practical  work  the  one 
electric  could  start  the  same  train  as  the  two  steam  loco- 
motives, and  would  have  an  advantage  over  them  up  to  a 
speed  of  24  miles  an  hour.  When  it  is  considered  that  on 
heavy  passenger  mountain  service,  speeds  do  not  greatly 
exceed  this  figure,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  one  electric 
locomotive  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  two  steam  locomotives. 

*The  U.   S.   R.   A.   standard  heavy  Mountain  type. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  two  steam  locomotives  could 
maintain  this  speed  continuously  with  a  tractive  effort  of 
80,000  lb.,  while  the  electric  locomotive  could  not  on  account 
of  the  electric  motors  requiring  a  current  much  above  the 
continuous  rating. 

Since  horsepower  is  such  an  important  factor.  Fig.  2  has 
been  drawn,  showing  the  relative  horsepower  for  the  two 
engines  chosen.  Here  the  comparison  is  even  more  striking, 
and  the  great  advantage  of  the  electric  locomotive  is  easily 
recognized^  This  electric  locomotive  of  the  same  weight  as 
the  steam,  has  a  maximum  developed  hp.  rating  at  the  rims 
of  the  drivers  of  5,860  hp.  compared  to  2,825  hp.  for  the 
steam  locomotive.  And  when  compared  with  two  steam 
locomotives  it  shows,  for  the  working  range,  the  ability  to 
deliver  the  equivalent   in  hp.       Of  course,   the  continuous 
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Fig.  3 — Characteristic  Curves  for  266-Ton   Electric  Locomotive 

rating  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  for  the  electric  loco- 
motive this  is  3,200  hp.  The  increase  in  horsepower  is 
due  to  the  increased  speed  for  the  same  tractive  effort.  Re- 
ferring to  Fig.  1,  assume  there  is  a  passenger  train  requiring 
at  certain  sections  or  grades,  a  tractive  effort  var)'ing  from 
50,000  lb.  to  40,000  lb.  At  50,000  lb.,  the  speed  of  the 
steam  locomotive  would  be  16^^  miles  per  hour — ^the  electric, 
29  miles  per  hour — nearly  double.     At  40,000  lb.,  the  steam 

Comparison  of  Ste>m  and  Electric  Locomotives  of  Equivalent  Weights 

Characteristics  Steam  Electric 

4-8-2  4-6-2—2-6-4 

Weight— engine  and    14-ton  tender 268.5  tons  266  tons 

Weight— enRine   only 35?.O0O  lb.  532,000  lb. 

\yeipht— engine   on   drivers 243,000  lb.  330,000  lb. 

Number  of  pairs  of  drivers •*  6 

Weight  per   pair 60.500  lb.  55,000  lb. 

Wheel   diameter,   inches 69  68 

Total  wheel  base  engine  and  tender. . .  75  ft.  8.5  in.  79  ft.  IC  in. 

Maximum  tractive  effort 58.000  1 1 0.000 

Maximum    horse    power 2,825  5,860 

Continuous  horse  power 2,825  3,200 


locomotive  would  be  24.5  miles  per  hour — the  electric,  32. 
Characteristic  curves  showing  the  relation  between  speed, 
tractive  effort  and  the  current  taken  by  the  locomotive,  are 
supplied  by  the  electrical  manufacturers.  The  set  of  curves 
for  the  electric  locomotive  under  consideration  are  shown 
by  Fig.  3.  From  these  curves  the  tractive  effort  at  any  speed 
can  be  read  off  directly.  It  is  noted  there  are  three  speed  curves 
and  three  tractive  effort  curves  corresponding.  This  locomotive 
uses  "field  controls,"  thus  reducing  resistance  losses.  The 
tractive  effort  and  horsepower  curves  covered  the  "normal 
field  condition."  To  show,  briefly,  w'hat  is  gained  with  this 
field  control,  consider  the  continuous  horsepower  rating  of 


3,200  hp.  With  normal  field  this  corresponds  to  a  speed  of 
34  miles  an  hour  and  a  tractive  effort  of  35,000  lb.  If  a 
greater  tractive  effort  is  necessary  continuously  the  speed  can 
be  reduced  by  operating  on  full  field  when  a  speed  of  24.5 
miles  per  hour  is  obtained  at  a  tractive  effort  of  49,000  lb. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  I.  C.  G. 

LOCOMOTIVE  INSPECTION  BUREAU 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of 
locomotive  boilers  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1918,  covers  the  work  done  under  the  locomotive-boiler 
inspection  act  as  amended  to  apply  to  the  entire  loco- 
motive and  tender  and  all  their  parts  and  appurtenances. 


Table    I — Locomotives    Lnspecied.    Numiier    Found    DEfEcriVE,    and 
.XuMHEP.  Ordered  Ovt  of  Service 

1918  1917  1916 

Number    of    locomotives    inspected 41,611  47.542  52,650 

Number   found  defective. 22,196  25.909  24,685 

Percentage    found    defective... 53  54.5  47 

Number   ordered    out    of    service 2.125  3,294  1,943 

Table  I  shows,  in  concrete  form,  the  number  of  locomo- 
tives inspected,  the  numl)er  and  percentage  found  defective, 
and  the  number  ordered  out  of  service  on  account  of  not 

Table  II — Number  of  Accidents,  Number  Killed,  and  Ncmker  Injured. 

BY  Comparison 

1918  1917 

Number   of   accidents ..-.«i.. 641  616 

Increase  over  previous  vear .....percent..  4.1  ... 

Number    killed     '. 46  62 

Decrease    from    previous    year percent..  25.8  ... 

Number   injured    756  721 

Increase    over    previous    vear ...percent..  4.8  ... 

meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Table  II  shows  the 
total  number  of  accidents  due  to  failure  from  any  cause  of 
locomotives  or  tenders  and  all  parts  and  appurtenances 
thereof  and  the  number  killed  and  injured  thereby. 

Table  III  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  killed  and 
injured  by  failure  of  locomotives  or  tenders,  or  any  part  of 
appurtenance  thereof,  during  the  three  years  ended  June  30, 
1916-1918,  classified  according  to  occupations. 

A  summary  of  the  accidents  and  casualties  resulting  there- 
from during  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  4.1  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  accidents,  with  a  decrease  of  25.8  per  cent  in 
the  number  killed,  and  an  increase  of  4.8  per  cent  in  the 
number  injured. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  locomotives  inspected  dur- 
ing the  year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  inspectors  of  locomotives  were  engaged  in  special  work 
during  most  of  the  year.  During  the  months  of  Xovem})er 
and  December,  1917,  almost  all  of  the  inspectors  were  en- 
gaged, at  the  request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  checking  the  congestion  at  terminals  in  an  effort  to  see 
that  locomotives  were  promptly  furnished  so  that  the  coal 
movement  might  be  facilitated  and  the  fuel  shortage  relieved; 
and  during  the  months  of  Januar}',  Februar)*,  and  March, 
1918,  were  performing  similar  work  at  the  request  of  the 
director  general  of  railroads,  and  this  work  ccmtributed  ma- 
terially toward  breaking  the  blockade  and  expediting  the 
movement  of  coal  and  other  freight.  It  is  also  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  inspectors  of  locomotives  were 
permanently  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  director  gen- 
eral of  railroads  because  of  their  general  knowledge  of  equip- 
ment and  their  training  in  conducting  investigaticms. 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  represents  what  is 
admitted  to  have  been  the  most  difficult  in  the  history  of 
American  railroads  to  properly  maintain  locomotives.  This 
is  primarily  due  to  the  war  conditions  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  use  to  their  maximum  capacity  all  locomotives  that 
were  serviceable,  and  to  return  to  service  many  locomotives 
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that  had  been  out  of  service  for  years  awaiting  disposition 
and  which,  in  some  cases,  were  put  in  service  without  having 
been  thoroughly  repaired.  Proper  maintenance  of  locomo- 
tives was  also  made  difficult  by  the  large  number  of  me- 
chanics that  entered  military  service.  The  excessive  demands 
for  power  resulted  in  the  use  of  many  locomotives  that  were 
in  violation  of  federal  laws,  but  the  results  of  this  practice 
were  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  past  winter. 

These  conditions  rendered  the  work  of  the  inspectors  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  and  considerable  pressure  from  various 
sources  was  brought  to  bear  on  them  to  prevent  the  enforce- 


Tablx  III — Thi»«e-Yka»  CoMPAmsoM  of  Casualties  Caused  by  Failure  of 
Locomotives,  Tendfrs  and  Appurtenances,  Classified  by  Occupations 

1918  1917  1916 

In-  In-  In- 

Killcd  jured  Killed  jured  Killed  jured 
Members  of  train   crews: 

Engineers    11       245  16      230  11       20S 

Firemen 19       306  21        304  12       225 

Brakemen     6         62  13         60  9         74 

Conductors    21  3          14  1            6 

Switchmen     2           8  1            8  ..            6 

Roundhouse  and   shop  employees: 

Boiler    n.akcis    1          H  ...          11  1          H 

Machinists       11  ...            8  1          U 

Foremen     1            4  ...            1  1            3 

Inspectors     4           4  ...            3  ...            3 

Watchmen      3  ...            5  ...            8 

Boiler    washers    4  ...            7  ...          10 

Hostlers    8  ...            6  ...            6 

Other  roundhouse  and  shop  employees..   2          19  2          19  1          21 

Other   employees    26  S         22  ...            7 

Non-employees     24  1          21  1            3 

Total      46       756  62       721  38       599 


ment  of  the  law  where  locomotives  were  sorely  needed.  The 
shortage  of  power  made  it  necessary  in  every  case  for  inspec- 
tors to  exercise  the  utmost  good  judgment  and  discretion  in 
their  work  in  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  causing  addi- 
tional congestion  which  an  inflexible  enforcement  of  the  law 


it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  law  and  the  work  of  the 
inspection  bureau  was  of  substantial  benefit  during  the  past 
winter,  and  when  we  consider,  in  addition  to  this,  the  fact 
that  the  general  condition  of  locomotives  has  improved  dur- 
ing the  year,  due,  in  part,  to  the  work  of  the  inspectors,  the 
results  become  particularly  creditable. 

During  the  year  353  applications  were  filed  for  extension 
of  time  for  removal  of  flues  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  10. 
Investigation  showed  18  of  these  locomotives  in  such  condi- 
tion that  no  extension  could  properly  be  granted.  Forty- 
two  were  in  such  condition  that  the  full  extension  requested 
could  not  be  granted,  but  an  extension  for  a  shorter  period 
was  allowed.  Thirteen  extensions  were  granted  after  defects 
disclosed  by  our  inspectors  had  been  repaired.  Sixty-two 
applications  were  withdrawn  for  various  reasons,  and  the 
remaining  218  were  granted  for  the  full  period  asked  for.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  applications  for  extension 
of  time  for  removal  of  flues  decreased  about  50  per  cent. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  modification  of  the  rule  which  was 
recommended  to  the  Commission  and  approved  by  it. 

As  provided  in  Rule  54,  3,124  specification  cards  and 
8,080  alteration  reports  were  filed. 

The  locomotive  headlight  case,  which  has  been  pending 
for  approximately  three  years,  was  finally  disposed  of  June 
7,  1918,  by  the  withdrawal  by  the  complainant  and  at  the 
complainant's  cost,  of  bill  in  equity  No.  226,  United  States 
District  Court,  District  of  Indiana,  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Co.  V.  United  States,  in  which  it  was  sought  to  restrain 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  enforcing  its 
order.  This  withdrawal  was  made  after  arguments  on  the 
bill  had  been  heard  by  the  court  and  the  position  of  the  com- 
plainants declared  to  be  unsound. 

In  the  sixth  annual  report  recommendations  were  made 
that  locomotives  should  be  equipped  with  automatic  fire  doors 
and  that  a  steam  connection  to  air-operated  power  reverse 
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Relation    of    Defective    Locomotives    to    Accidents    and    Casualties    Resulting    from    Locomotive    Failures. 


might  have  brought  about.  The  fact  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  locomotive  inspection  laws  during  this  trying  period 
did  not  unnecessarily  hamper  the  movement  of  traffic,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  work  of  the  inspectors,  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances, facilitated  the  operation  of  locomotives  and  the  move- 
ment of  trains,  is  evidence  not  only  of  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  inspectors  in  their  enforcement  of  the  law,  but 
also  of  the  wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  its  framers,  because 


gear  should  be  applied.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
repeat  these  recommendations  at  this  time  for  the  reason  that 
both  recommendations  have  been  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  and  all  standard  United 
States  locomotives  are  being  so  equipped,  and  it  is  expected 
that  these  recommendations  will  be  generally  followed  on 
locomotives  passing  through  the  shop  for  general  repairs,  so 
far  a?  material  and  labor  are  available. 


Standard  Equipment  Specialties 

The  Distribution,  by  Classes  of  the  Special  Equip- 
ment Used  on  Government  Cars  and  Locomotives 


THE  specialties  applied  to  the  standard  cars  and  loco- 
motives built  for  the  Railroad  Administration  have 
been ,  published  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  In  order  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  use  of  these  specialties  among 
the  various  classes  of  equipment  the  accompanying  tables 
have  been  compiled.  A  few  minor  changes  were  made  in 
the  original  lists  showing  the  distribution  of  the  orders, 
primarily  on  account  of  delivery. 


The  companies  receiving  orders  for  the  specialties  for  the 
locomotives  are  shown  in  the  table  under  the  various  spec- 
ialty items  and  on  which  class  of  power  these  specialties  are 
used.  In  case  one  specialty  is  used  on  all  locomotives,  such 
as  the  American  Arch  Company  arch,  it  is  so  designated. 

The  table  showing  the  specialties  for  the  cars  includes 
only  those  for  the  cars  which  have  been  built  thus  far,  as 
information  is  not  obtainable  as  to  just  which  of  the  spec- 
ialties will  be  applied  to  the  other  cars. 


SPECIALTIFS 

FOR     THE     STANDARD     LOCOMOTIVES 

All 

Mikado 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Santa  Fe 

Switcher 

MaUet 

loco- 
motives 

A 

X 

A              .^ 

f-ight 

Heary 

> 

Light 

Heav^ 

Light 

Heavy 

Light 

Heary 

0-6^ 

0-8-0 

2-6-6-2 

2-8-8-2 

Air  Brake— 

WestinKhouse  Air  Brake  Co 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Ye. 

New   York   Air   Brake    Co 

Ym 

Aich— 

X  W 

American   Arch   Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Ye. 

Yes 

Ye. 

Bel!   Ringer — 

Harry    Vissering    &    Co 'if- 

■  v^. Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye« 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Ye. 

Yfl. 

Blow-off   Cock— 

Everlasting    Valve    Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Ye. 

Ye. 

Southern   L.oco.  Valve  Gear  Co.... 

No 
Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 
No 

No 
No 

No 
No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 
Ye. 

No 
Yes 

Okadee  Co 

Blower    Fitting — 

Barco   Manufacturing  Co 

.^v. ,►;.•.***.*..      Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye-J 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Yes 

Yes 

Bolster — Tender    Truck — 

-     ,      -    .    •           • 

Pittsburgh   .Steel    Foundries 

..^.... Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Brake- 

American  Brake  Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Brake  Beani« — Tender  Truck — 

Chicago   Railway    Equip.    Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yet 

Brake  Beam  Support — 

Chicago  Railway  Equip.  Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Brake   Cylinder   Expander   Ring  — 

■* 

H.    W.   Johns-Manville   Co 

...'. Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Brake  Shoes — 

American    Hrake  Shoe  &  Foundry 

Co Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Buffer — Radial — 

Franklin   Railway   Supply   Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Bumper — Front — 

Commonwealth    Steel    Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Bushings — Cylinder  and  VaWe — 

HuntSpiller   Mfg.    Corp 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Cellars — Drivine   Bo>  — 

Franklin    Railway    Supply    Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yet 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Coal    Pusher- 

Locomotive   Stoker  Co 

■•        .■•••■■•■••••             ••• 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yet 

Yes 

No 

No 

Coupler — 

Natioml  Mall.  Cast.  Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Coupler    Yoke — 

Buckeye   Steel   Castings   Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Crosshead  Shoes— - 

Hunt-Spiller   Mfg.    Corp 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Draft   Gear— 

Westinphouse  Air  Brake   Co 

Dust   Guards — 

W.    N.   Thornburg  Co 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Fire  Door — 

■'.."' 

Franklin    Railway   Supply   Co 

..**••.*•              "   •   • 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

National    Railwav    13evice   Corn.... 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Ye. 

Yes 

Ye. 

Ye. 

Frame — 1  ender — 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co *. 

•  •  *.%  b  •■•  *i^'<»  »"'•■"•  •  •  •                  * 

Ye« 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Frame— Tender  Truck  Side— 

A.nterican    Steel    Foundries 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

No 
No 

No 
No 

No 
No 

No 
No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Y« 
Yes 

Yea 

Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co 

Gages — Steam — 

^            ... 

Ye. 

Ashcroft  Mfg.   Co ^. . 

■**-■'                                                             ,  , 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Ye. 

Ashton    Valve   Co..        * 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Gages — Steam   Heat — 

Ashton  Valve  Co 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Gages — Water — 

Sarircrt   Co     

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Ye. 

Gage  Cocks — 

Nathan  Mfe    Co     

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Ye. 

Grate  Shaker- 

Franklin   Rflilwav  ^unolv  Co 

.V.Vi.;     Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye. 

Ye. 

Ye. 

Headlight  Case — 

Schroeder  Headlight  &  Gen.   Co.  . 

•   •  • 

Yes 

Ye.< 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Handlon  &   Buck  Mfe    Co 

•    •   - 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 
No 

No 
No 

No 
No 

No 
No 

No 

No 

No 
No 

No 
Ye. 

No 
No 

Yes 

No 

Ye. 

Adams  &   Westlake   Co 

•   ■   • 

No 

Headlight  Equipment — 

Pvle   National    Co      

a   *  ■  ■  1^  aaVB*AM>*aA                 ■■• 

Yes 

No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Ye. 
No 

Ye. 

No 

Ye. 
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Light    Heavy      Light     Heavy      Light    Heavy 


All  Mikado                Mountain                 Pacific 

loco-  • ^ ■ ^- *- 

motives 
Packing — Pis'on   &   Valve   Rod — 

United  States  Metallic  Pack.  Co Yes  Yes         No  No          No          Yes 

I'axton-Mitchell   Co No  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         No 

Packing  Rings — Cylinder  and  Valve — 

HuntSpiller    Mfg.    Corp Yes  Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Reverse  Gear — 

Ragonnet  (Frank.  3y.  Sup.  Co.) Yes  No          No  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Lewis    (CoTinionwealth    Sup.   Co.) No  Yes         Yes  No          No           No 

Mellin    kAw.    Loco.    Co.) No  No          No  No          No          No 

Brown    (Sou.   Loco.  Valve  Gear  Co.) No  No          No  No          No          No 

Safety    Bar    (Unit)— 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co Yes  Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Sanders — 

U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Co Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         No          No 

TIanlon    Loco.    S.Hnder    Co .  .  Yes  Yes         Yes  No           No           No 

Harrv  Vissering  &  Co No  No          No  No          Yes         Yes 

Siae  Bearing — Tender — 

E    S.    Woods  &   Co Yes  Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Sorins's — 

Crucible  Steel  Co Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         No          Yes 

Ft.  Pitt  Spring  &   Mf?.   Co No  Yes         No  No          No          No 

Pittsburgl,    Spring  &    Steel   Co Yes  No          No  No          Yes         No 

Railway   Steel   Spring  Co Yes  Yes         No  No          No          No 

Standard  Steel  Works Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         No 

Union   Spring  &   Mfg.  Co Yes  Yes        No  No         Yea        Yes 

Sprinkler — 

Wm.   Sellers  Co.,   Tnc Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         No          No 

Hancock   Inspirator   Co No  No          No  No           Yes         Yes 

Stoker — 

Locomotive  Stoker  Co Yes  No          No  No          No          Yes 

Standard    Stoker   Co No  Yes         Yes  Yes         No          No 

TIarna   Loco    Striker  Co No  No          No  No          No          No 

Suoerheater — 

Locomotive    Snjierheater   Co Yes  Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Throttle   Valve — 

Chambers  Valve  Co Yes  Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Truck — Trailer — 

Hodpes    (Ita'.dwin    Loco.    Works) Yes  No          No  No          No           No 

Cole-Scoville    (Am.    Loco.    Co.) No  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Uncoupling   L>rvice — 

Imperial    Appliance   Co Yes  Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Valves — Blower — 

Sargent  Company   Yes  Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Valve  Cear — 

Walschaert    Yes  Yes         No  No          No          No 

Pilliod  Co.    (Baker) No  No          Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Southern  loco.  Valve  Co No  No          No  No          No          No 

Val  ve — Check — 

Nathan  Mfg.  Co Yes  Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Valve — Piston — 

American   Balanced  Valve  Co Yes  Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Valve— Safety- 
Consolidated  Safety  Valve  Co Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Coale   M'iffler  &   Safety  Valve  Co No  Yes         No  No          No          No 

Ashton   Valve  Co No  No         No  No         No         No 

Valve — Steam   Heat — 

Vapor   Car   Heating   Co.,   Inc No  No          Yes  No          Yes         No 

Leslie  Co No  No         No  Yes        No         Yes 

Ventilator— Cah — 

Rushton    (Paid.    Loco.   Works) Yes  Yes  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 

Wheels-  Rolled    Steel- 
Forced  Steel   Wheel  Co Yes  Yes        Yes  Yes        Yes        Yes 

Standard  Steel  Works No  Yes         Yes  Yes         Yes         Yes 


Santa  Fe 
Light     Heavy 
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SPF.CIALTIKS    FOR    STANDARD    CARS    THUS    FAR    BUILT 


D.  S.  S.  S.  Comp.  55-Ton  L.  S. 

Box  I'.ox  Gon.  Hopper  Gon. 
Angle  Cock  Holders — 

Western    Railway    Equipment  Co.  • .  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

Bearing,    Journal — 

Magus  ' ,  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

Keystone     Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

Haskel    &    Barker Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  .\  . 

Ajax     Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yc^ 

Bostwick    &    Lyons Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  No 

Bearings,  Lick  Frictionle«s — 

Wine    Railway   Appliance  Co Yes  No  Yes  No  No 

E.  S.  Woods  &  Co No  Yes  Yes  No  No 

A.    Stucki    Co No  No  Yes  Yes  Yes 

Bolsters,  Truck — 

American   Steel   Foundries Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

Buckeye   Steel   Castings  Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Ye- 

Gould    Coupler    Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  No 

Scullin   Steel   Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  No 

Bettendorf    Co No  Yes  Yes  Yes  No 

Boxes,  Journal — 

National    Mall.    Cast.    Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Ye- 

Gould    Coupler   Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

American   Mall.   Cast.   Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  No 

Union    Spring    &    Mfg.    Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

T.   H.   Symington   Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  No 

Brakes,  Air — 

New  York  Air  Brake  Co Yes  No  No  No  No 

Westinghouse   Air   Brake   Co No  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

Brake    Beams.    Tender — 

Buffalo    Brake    Beam    Co Yes  Yes  No  Yes  No 

Davis   Brake   Beam   Co Yes  No  Yes  Yes  Yes 

American    Steel     Foundries Yes  No  Yes  No  No 

Toliet  Railway   Equipment  Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  No 

Damascus    Brake    Beam   Co Yes  No  Yes  Yes  No 

Haskell    &    Barker Yes  Yea  Yes  No  No 

Pressed    Steel    Car    Co Yes  No  No  Yes  Yes 

Chicago    Railway    Equipment    Co...  No  Yes  Yes  Yes  No 

Brake   Shoes — 

American   Brake   Shoe  &  Fdry.   Co.  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

Couplers — 

American   Steel   Foundries Yes  Yea  Yes  Yes  Ye^ 

Buckeye    Steel    Casting   Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

Gould   Coupler   Co Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

McConway  &  Torley Yea  Yes  Yes  Yes  Yes 

National    MalL    Cast.    Co Yes  Yea  Yea  Yes  Yes 


D.  S. 
Pox 

Davis'  3d  Point  Suspension — 

Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co Yea 

Door    Fixtures    (.Slide)  — 

Camel    Company    No 

Draft   Gear,   I-riction — 

Westinghouse    Air    Brake   Co Yes 

Standard  Coupler  Co Yes 

Union    Draft    Gear    Co Yes 

Kcyoke   Railway   Equipment  Co....  Yes 

Dust    Guards — 

Wm.   N.   Thornburgh   Co Yes 

Ends,    Pressed    Steel — 

Pressed    Steel    Mfg.    Co Yes 

Chicago  &  Cleveland  Car  Roof  Co..  No 

l->ames.   Truck — 

American    Steel    Foundries Yes 

Bettendorf   Co 'Yes 

Buckeye   Steel   Cast.   Co Yes 

Gould   Coupler   Co Yes 

Scullin   Steel   Co Yea 

Hose,  Air  Brake — 

New  York  Air  Brake  Co Yes 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co No 

Uncoupling    Device — 

Imperial   Appliance   Co Yes 

Wedges,  Journal    Box — 

Western   Railway    P-quipment  Co...  Yes 

Wheels.    Cast    Iron — 

Brass    Foundry    &    Machine   Co....  Yea 

Louisville   Car  Wheel  &  Supply  Co.  Yea 

Albany   Car   Wheel    Co Yes 

Southern    Car    Wheel    Co Yea 

New   York  Car  Wheel   Co Yea 

Ramapo  Car  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co..  Yea 

Buffalo  Car  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co..  Yea 

Brown   Car  Wheel   Worka Yea 

Griffin  Car  Wheel   Works Yes 

Western   Steel   Car   Co Yes 

Standard   Car  Wheel   Co Yes 

National   Car.  Wheel  Co Yes 

Wheels,   Steel- 
Standard   Forged    Steel No 

Pressed    Steel    (Carnegie) No 

Yokes,  Draw  Bar — 

Buckeye   Steel  Castings   Co Yea 

Union    Draft    Gear   Co Yea 
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LINING  AND  FLOOR  RACKS  FOR  GARS 
HANDLING  PERISHABLE  FREIGHT 

The  car  service  section  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
issued  Circular  CS-43  (revised),  dated  January  30,  covering 
the  use  of  refrigerator  and  box  cars  to  be  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  perishable  freight. 

Refrigerator  Cars. — (1)  Railroads  will  supply  refriger- 
ator cars  for  shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ability.  A  certain  percentage  of  this  class  of 
cars  belonging  to  the  various  railroads  is  already  equipped 
with  false  floors  or  floor  racks.     It  is  contemplated  eventu- 


RETURN  TO 


(Inaert  tuun«  of  shipper.) 

AT 


(Name  of  at&tion.) 


RAILROAD 


(Name.) 

UNITED  STATES  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 


Instruction  Card  for  Return  of  Cars 

ally  to  equip  in  this  manner  all  such  cars  owned  by  roads 
under  federal  control,  and  also  cars  of  the  following  refrig- 
erator Jines:  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company,  Santa  Fe  Re- 
frigerator Despatch,  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company 
and  the  'Frisco  Refrigerator  Line. 

2.  It  will  not  be  practicable  for  the  railroads  to  equip 
a  sufficient  number  of  cars  to  fully  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  present  season.  Therefore,  if  refrigerator  cars  owned 
by  federal-controlled  roads,  or  cars  belonging  to  any  of  the 
above  named  refrigerator  lines,  not  equipped  with  floor  racks, 
are  offered  for  loading  fruit  and  vegetables,  shippers,  if  they 
so  desire,  will  be  privileged  to  construct  and  place  in  cars 
suitable  racks  of  standard  type,  in  accordance  with  specifica- 
tions shown  on  accompanying  print.  Racks  when  so  placed 
will  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  car, 

3.  Railroads  will  reimburse  shippers  for  the  value  of 
floor  racks  placed  as  above  described  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
cents  per  linear  foot  of  rack.  This  reimbursement  will  be 
made  by  the  road  on  which  load  is  first  placed  in  car  fol- 
lowing installation  of  floor  racks. 

4.  Any  Uning  desired  by  shipper?  in  refrigerators  in 
addition  to  floor  racks  must  he  placed  by  them  at  their  own 
expense,  and  in  such  manner  as  not  to  damage  the  car  or 
insulation. 

Box  Cars. — (5)  When  railroads  are  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  refrigerator  cars  for  above  named  shipments, 
if  shippers  elect  to  make  use  of  box  cars,  and  if  in  their 
opinion  such  cars  require  lining,  they  (the  shippers)  will  be 


given  the  privilege  of  equipping  the  cars  with   such   lining 
entirely  at  their  own  expense. 

6.  In  the  interest  of  promoting  shipments  and  conserving 
food  supply,  it  is  suggested  that  the  lining  of  box  cars,  when 
done,  conform  to  the  following  standard  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which,  it  is  believed,  will  give  the  best  results: 

"False  floors,  side  and  end  walls  shall  be  installed  pro- 
viding an  unobstructed  space  for  air  circulation  down  be- 
tween the  car  and  walls  and  false  end  walls,  and  from  there 
under  the  false  floors  to  the  doorways.  This  ventilating 
space  must  be  kept  clear  of  hay,  straw,  manure,  shavings, 
and  everything  except  the  necessary  false-floor  supports. 
There  shall  be  a  space  between  the  car  side  walls  and  the 
false  side  walls  of  not  less  than  four  inches  at  the  top  and 
six  inches  at  the  bottom. 

"Each  doorway  shall  be  tightly  boarded  not  less  than  24 
in.  from  tlie  floor  upward,  the  boards  being  nailed  to  the 
inside  of  the  door  frame  to  keep  out  cold  winds." 

7.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  further  requested  that  ship- 
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Arrangement  of  Floor  Racks  for  Cars  Handling   Perishable  Freight 

pers  make  it  a  practice  to  use  "box  cars  for  the  shorter  hauls, 
reserving  refrigerator  cars  for  loading  to  the  more  distant 
points.  Railroads  will  supply  refrigerator  cars  preferentially 
as  compared  with  box  cars,  for  the  longer  runs. 

8.  Box  cars  that  may  be  lined  by  shippers  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  board  on  either  side,  of  uniform  dimensions 
(24  in.  by  30  in.),  with  lettering  of  suitable  size,  reading 
as  shewn  in  the  illustration. 

9.  These  boards  will  be  furnished  by  the  railroads. 
Lined  box  cars  so  boarded  will  be  returned  free,  with  lin- 
ing, to  point  of  origin  of  load,  and  should  be  waybilled  to 
such  point,  consigned  to  party  or  firm  whose  name  the 
board  bears.     They  may  be  loaded  all  or  a  part  of  the  way 
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on  return  trip  with  any  suitable  freight.  They  must  not 
be  loaded  out  of  direct  line,  and  care  should  be  exercised 
to  avoid  damage  to  lining  in  loading  or  unloading. 

10.  It  must  be  understood  thac  cars  thus  lined  and 
boarded  are  subject  to  demurrage,  either  while  awaiting  load- 
ing or  unloading. 

11.  The  privilege  of  equipping  box  cars  as  above  will 
extend  from  November  15,  1918,  to  April  1,  1919.  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  return  lining  to  shippers  within  three 
months  from  the  last  named  date,  roads  on  which  it  was 
originally  placed  in  cars  will  refund  to  party  furnishing  same 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  car  iu  full  payment  for  the 
value  of  the  lining,  but  only  when  installed  in  conformity 
with  the  specifications  named  in  paragraph  6.  In  the  case 
of  box  cars  the  term  "lining"  will  be  understood  as  includ- 
ing false  floor  as  well  as  lining  of  side  and  end  walls. 

12.  Roads  on  which  cars  are  equipped  should  keep  an 
accurate  account,  showing  date,  number  and  initial  of  car 
and  name  of  shipper  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  in  mak- 
ing settlement  in  case  of  loss. 

13.  After  April  1,  shippers  will  be  required  to  promptly 
remove  from  cars  any  lining  which  belongs  to  them.  Fail- 
ing to  remove  such  equipment,  the  work  of  removal  will  be 
performed  by  the  railroads,  but  the  latter  will  not  be  respon- 
sible to  owners  for  the  material  or  its  value  after  removal. 

14.  Provisions  herein  contained  v.hich  relate  to  reim- 
bursements to  be  made  to  shippers  become  effective  coinci- 
dentally  with  the  effective  date  of  tariff  provisions  of  the 
various  railroads  authorizing  such  reimbursement. 


JOURNAL  BOX  PACKING 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  for  information  regarding  the 
use  of  substitutes  for  journal  box  packing,  published  in  the 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  a  short  time  ago,  several  roads 
have  replied.     A  brief  abstract  of  the  replies  follows: 

Road  A. — We  have  experienced  some  trouble  in  using  the 
cotton  journal  box  packing.  It  has  been  found  to  be  short 
material  and  has  not  been  giving  us  the  service  that  we 
should  receive.  We  have  been  using  cotton  packing  on 
freight  equipment  for  some  time,  but  the  past  year  we  have 
had  a  ver}-  poor  grade  of  material. 

Road  B. — This  company  has  been  using  cotton  waste  for 
journal  box  packing  for  some  period  of  time,  and  we  find 
that  if  it  is  kept  up  to  the  journal  we  have  no  trouble.  This 
waste  is  inclined  to  sag  a  little  more  than  good  wool  and 
requires  a  little  more  attention.  We  have  been  very  success- 
ful with  its  use. 

Road  C. — We  did  not  change  our  practice  during  the  war 
but  used  cotton  waste  for  packing  all  journal  boxes,  which 
has  been  the  practice  on  this  line  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Road  D. — We  have  to  date  made  no  changes  from  our 
pre-war  practice.  We  are  using  cotton  waste  for  freight 
cars  and  a  75  per  cent  wool  and  25  per  cent  merino  waste 
for  passenger  cars  and  tender  trucks.  We  have  obtained 
very  satisfactory  results. 

Road  E. — We  have  not  made  any  changes  in  our  stand- 
ards for  journal  box  packing.  We  use  cotton  waste  for 
packing  journal  boxes  of  freight  cars  and  a  composite  wool 
cotton  and  fibre  waste  for  passenger  cars  and  locomotives. 

Road  F. — It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  th-'s  road 
to  use  wool  waste  for  passenger  car  journal  box  packing 
and  a  journal  box  packing  composed  of  wool  waste  and 
cocoanut  fibre  for  freight  equipment  cars.  We  have  not 
deviated  from  this  practice  during  the  past  year,  but  we  have 
frequently  been  furnished  with  wool  waste  which  was  of 
inferior  quality  to  that  called  for  in  our  specification  and 
were  often  obliged  to  take  this  material,  although  we  did 
not  consider  it  satisfactory  for  journal  box  packing. 

The  following  is  taken  from  our  specifications  for  journal 


box  packing:  The  material  desired  under  Grade  A  is  curled 
vegetable  fibre,  so  curled  as  to  impart  to  it  the  maximum 
resiliency;  wool  and  cotton  threads  free  from  large  lumps 
of  any  one  component  part  and  thoroughly  machined  and 
intimately  mixed  with  the  curled  fibre  in  the  following  pro- 
portions. Grade  B  to  have  the  same  quality  of  wool  and 
cotton  as  Grade  A,  without  the  vegetable  fibre. 

Grade  A  Grade  B 

a.  \'cfi;etablr    fibre    15  per  cent  0  per  cent 

b.  VV'ooi    waste     43  per  cent  60  per  cent 

c.  Cotton    waste    40  per  cent  40  per  cent 

The  vegetable  fibre  should  be  Tampico,  cocoanut  or  some 
approved  equivalent,  clean,  long,  strong,  well  curled  and 
sufficiently  elastic.  The  wool  threads  should  consist  of  new 
yam  or  thrums  from  the  product  of  looms  weaving  Brussels, 
Axminster  and  Ingrain  carpets  and  other  high-grade  woolen 
fabrics.  Muck  yam  shall  not  be  used.  The  cotton  waste 
should  consist  of  white  and  colored  new  cotton  threads. 

Road  G. — We  have  tried  several  substitutes  for  wool,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  secure  satisfactory  results  and  have 
insisted  on  and  secured  a  journal  box  packing  to  the  follow- 
ing specification:  A  shredded  carpet  stock  containing  at 
least  50  per  cent  net  wool  content,  the  balance  of  the  mixture 
composed  of  cotton  and  long  merino  tlireads,  2  inches  and 
over.  The  whole  being  well  machined,  free  from  knots, 
flyings,  jute,  sticks,  paper  or  other  deleterious  substances. 
Oil,  grease  and  dirt  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  Moisture 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent.  Cotton  not  more  than  20  per  cent. 
This  is  proving  very  satisfactory. 

Road  H. — This  road  has  tested,  in  service,  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  journal  box  packing  and  our  tests  indicate 
that  a  combination  of  wool,  cotton  and  vegetable  fibre  gives 
the  best  results.  The  standard  packing  now  used  by  this 
company  consists  of  about  85  per  cent  wool,  7  to  8  per  cent 
cotton  and  7  to  8  per  cent  vegetable  fibre. 

Road  I. — We  have  for  several  months  on  this  road  been 
using  wool  waste,  which  is  partially  made  up  of  shredded 
carpet.  This  waste  is  composed  of  approximately  67  per 
cent  wool  and  S3  per  cent  cotton,  and  is  satisfactory. 

Road  J. — While  a  good  grade  of  packing  is,  of  course, 
better  than  a  poor  grade,  I  believe  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
hot  box  trouble  could  be  eliminated  with  the  average  pack- 
ing that  is  used  if  boxes  were  given  the  proper  attention. 
Two  of  the  main  troubles  have  been,  first,  allowing  cars  to 
run  until  the  packing  at  the  back  of  the  journal  became  dry 
and  glazed ;  also  in  extremely  cold  weather  the  packing  -works 
to  the  front  of  the  boxes  reducing  the  surface  of  the  journal 
which  is  lubricated  until  the  hot  box  is  unavoidable.  Second, 
rebrassing  cut  joumals  instead  of  changing  wheels. 

The  greatest  advance  that  has  been  made  in  years  in  the 
prevention  of  hot  boxes  has  been  in  the  discovery  that  where 
lubrication  is  failing  or  friction  is  increasing  from  any 
cause,  the  center  of  the  journal  on  the  end  becomes  dry 
before  the  journal  becomes  hot.  A  dr)'  journal  center  is 
almo.st  an  infallible  sign  of  an  impending  hot  box  and  calls 
for  one  of  three  actions  (always  examine  brass  and  journal) : 

1.  If  caused  by  dry  and  glazed  dope,  with  brass  and 
journal  in  good  condition,  repack  box. 

2.  If  the  brass  is  worn  or  defective  with  the  joumals 
in  good  condition,  rebrass  and  repack. 

.S.     If  the  journal  is  cut,  change  the  wheels. 

Where  there  is  a  plug  of  waste  in  the  front  end  of  the 
box  (I  think  these  will  soon  all  be  removed  by  all  roadsj, 
a  dr\'  spot  cannot,  of  course,  develop;  but  frequently  a  greasy 
wheel  with  a  new  brass  is  an  indication  that  a  brass  has  been 
applied  to  a  cut  journal.  This  joumal  may  run  cool  if  the 
car  is  empty,  but  not  when  it  is  loaded. 

One  cause  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  hot  boxes  is  the 
practice  of  applying  brasses  to  cut  joumals  when  the  wheels 
should  have  been  removed.  This  was  quite  general  a  year 
ago,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  it  up  until  the  last 
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few  months.  A  car  stops  off  at  various  sidings  and  repair 
tracks  to  have  brasses  changed  and  thus  takes  several  weeks 
to  get  over  the  road,  and  it  is  ver>'  difficult  to  learn  what 
is  going  on  until  some  person  complains  of  the  long  delay 
to  a  car  of  important  freight.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
if  all  roads  followed  these  matters  closely  the  hot  boxes 
could  be  reduced  90  per  cent. 

We  have  spread  our  wheel  storage  tracks  and  cut  the 
sides  of  our  wheel  cars  down  so  that  wheels  can  be  stored 
without  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  striking  against  the 
journals. . 

A  feature  in  connection  with  changing  or  examining  the 
brass  is  the  importance  of  using  two  jacks.  When  only  one  jack 
is  used  the  weight  on  the  opposite  journal,  especially  if  the 
car  is  loaded,  usually  causes  the  wheel  to  raise  from  the  rail 


with  the  result  that  the  man  usually  goes  for  help  and  has 
to  use  blocks  to  force  the  wheel  down.  In  many  cases  this 
makes  it  necessary  to  drive  the  brass  in  with  a  bar  or 
hammer,  damaging  the  lining  as  it  is  forced  past  the  collar 
and  sometimes  when  there  has  been  end  wear  on  the  brass 
removed,  the  new  brass  and  wedge  are  not  properly  seated, 
resulting  in  a  brass  bearing  on  one  end  with  the  certainty 
of  a  hot  box. 

If  a  jack  is  placed  under  the  opposite  box  and  raised 
just  enough  to  take  the  weight,  the  wheels  remain  on  the 
rail ;  also  if  the  brass  removed  is  end  worn  the  wheels, 
being  free  on  the  rail,  can  easily  l)e  moved  over  to  allow  the 
new  brass  to  enter.  I  have  seen  three  or  four  men  take  an 
hour  to  change  a  brass  with  one  jack  where  one  man  could 
have  done  the  work  in  a  few  minutes  with  two  jacks. 


Automobile  Cars  for  the  I.  C. 

Single  Sheathed  Type  of  80,000  lb.  Capacity;  Designed 
Particularly  for  Carrying  Various  Kinds  of  Lading 


PERSISTENT  efforts  have  been  made  by  many  roads 
during  the  past  few  years  to  secure  freight  cars  which 
are  adapted  for  many  kinds  of  lading.  This  policy, 
if  consistently  followed  out,  would  undoubtedly  bring  about 
a  reduction  in  the  empty  car  mileage  and  an  increase  in  the 
average  carload.  The  growing  tendency  to  design  cars  built 
for  a  special  traffic,  so  that  they  are  adapted  for  various 
kinds  of  lading  is  well  exemplified  by  an  order  of  five  hun- 
dred 40-ft.  automobile-furniture  cars  of  80,000  lb.  capacity 
recently  delivered  to  the   Illinois  Central  by  the  Standard 


The  length  over  the  corner  post  is  40  ft.  6^  in.  and  over  the 
striking  plates  41  ft.  11^  in.  The  width  at  the  ends  is  8  ft. 
9^4  in.,  and  between  the  steel  side  door  posts  10  ft.  5}i  in. 
The  extreme  height  to  the  top  of  the  brake  mast  is  15  ft.,  3 
in.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  running  board  14  ft.  8  1/16  in.  The 
top  of  the  floor  is  3  ft.  8  1/16  in.  above  the  rail. 

The  underframe  is  of  the  fishbelly  type.  The  web  plates 
are  5/16  in.  thick  and  24)4  in.  deep  at  the  center,  and 
10  11/16  in.  at  the  draft  sill,  extending  continuously  frcan 
end  sill  to  end  sill,  being  spaced  13^^  in.  apart.     Along  the 
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Illinois  Central  Single  Sheathed   Automobile  Car 


Steel  Car  Company.  While  designed  primarily  for  auto- 
mobile and  furniture  loading,  these  cars  are  suitable  for 
almost  any  commodity  that  is  handled  in  box  cars,  excepting 
grain. 

These  cars  have  a  light  weight  of  48,000  lb.  They  are 
40  ft.  35^  in.  long  and  8  ft.  6}i  in.  wide  inside.  The  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  under  side  of  the  carlines  at  the  side  is 
10  ft.  ^4  in.     The  cubical  capacity  of  the  car  is  3,435  cu.  ft. 


bottom  of  each  web  plate  is  riveted  a  5 -in.  by  4-in.  by  ^-in. 
angle,  with  the  long  flange  horizontal.  The  top  chord  angles 
are  3^/^  in.  by  3^  in.  by  5/16  in.,  and  to  them  is  riveted  a 
top  cover  plate  5/16  in.  thick  and  21  in.  wide,  extending 
the  full  length  of  the  sills.  From  the  inside  of  the  end  sill 
to  a  point  21  in.  beyond  the  center  line  of  the  body  bolster, 
the  center  sill  web  is  reinforced  by  a  plate  5  16  in.  thick 
extending  the  full  depth  of  the  sill,  having  at  tlic  top,  flanges 
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3  in.  wide  extending  inward.  These  stiffeners  are  riveted  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  center  sill  web  plate  and  to  the  cover 
plate.  The  web  plates  are  also  reinforced  between  the  bol- 
sters by  vertical  stiffeners  of  4-in.  by  3-in.  by  /4-in.  angles, 
which  are  spaced  approximately  3  ft.  6  in.  apart  and  serve 
also  as  supports  for  the  floor  beams.  Malleable  iron  cheek 
plates  of  the  double  pocket  type  are  riveted  inside  the  draft 
sills.  The  couplers  have  a  5 -in.  by  7-in.  shank  and  8^ -in. 
butt.  A  cast  steel  yoke  having  an  ultimate  strength  of  450,- 
000  lb.  is  used.  It  is  attached  to  the  coupler  by  a  key  and 
is  fitted  with  one  M.  C.  B.  class  G  draft  spring  and  one 
Harvey  friction  spring.  The  Carmei  release  rigging  and 
Imperial  centering  attachment  are  used. 

The  body  bolster  is  of  a  box  section.  The  diaphragms  are 
of  I'i-in.  pressed  steel  plate  with  3-in.  flanges  all  around  and 
are  spaced  8  in.  back  to  back.  At  die  outer  end  of  the  dia- 
phragm there  is  a  spacer  made  of  a  7/16-in.  bent  plate.  The 
spacers  between  the  center  sills  at  the  bolsters  are  of  cast 
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Steel.  The  top  bolster  cover  plate  is  14  in.  wide  and  ^  in. 
thick  extending  from  side  to  side  sill.  The  bottom  cover 
plate  is  14  in.  by  7/16  in.  and  extends  the  full  width  of  the 
car.  The  cast  steel  body  center  plate  is  fastened  under  the 
bottom  cover  plate  and  is  riveted  through  the  bottom  chord 
angles  en  the  center  sills  and  also  to  the  center  siii  spacer 
casting. 

The  end  sills  are  8-in.,  18. 7 5 -lb.  channels.  To  the  back 
of  these  channels  is  riveted  a  5-in.  by  3-in.  by  ^'g-in.  angle 
l)V  which  the  end  sill  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  center 
sill.  The  striking  plate  is  a  steel  casting  riveted  to  the  end 
sill  and  to  the  webs  of  the  center  sill.  There  are  two  cross 
hearers  on  each  side  of  the  car,  spaced  10  ft.  apart.  The 
diaphragms  are  of  /4-in.  plate  with  a  3-in.  flange  all 
around,  reinforced  at  top  and  bottom  by  3-in.  by  23^-in. 
by  5/16-in.  angles.  A  pressed  steel  filler  made  of  ^4-in. 
plate  is  fastened  between  the  center  sills  at  each  cross 
bearer.     The  top  cover  plate  is  Yz  in.  thick  and  8  in.  wide. 
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and  extends  out  almost  to  the  side  sill,  while  the  bottom 
cover  plate  is  7/16  in.  by  8  in.  and  is  fastened  directly  to 
the  side  sill. 

The  side  sills  are  made  up  of  a  6 -in.,  16.67-lb.  Z-bar  of 
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Arrangement   of   End    Plates   and    Roof  Sheets 


a  special  section  incorporating  a  grain  lock,  extending  from 
end  sill  to  end  sill.  This  Z-bar  is  reinforced  under  the  door 
opening  and  for  a  short  distance  beyond  at  each  end,  by  a 


plate  of  the  body  bolster  is  likewise  fastened  to  the  outwardly 
extending  flange  of  the  6-in.  Z-bar  and  a  malleable  iron  jack- 
eting casting  is  placed  beneath  the  cover  plate.  The  side 
sills  and  end  sills  are  riveted  together  at  the  corners  and  are 
reinforced  by  a  5/16-m.  plate.  There  are  diagnonal  braces 
extending  from  the  comer  of  the  underframe  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  center  sill  and  body  bolster,  made  up  of 
^-in.  plate  12^  in.  wide,  flanged  in  the  center  to  a  chan- 
nel section.  There  are  six  floor  beams  on  each 
side  of  the  car  made  of  4-in.  Z-bars  riveted  to  the  center  sill 
stiffeners  and  to  short  sections  of  4-in.  by  3-in.  angles  riveted 
to  the  side  sills. 

The  corner  posts  are  4-in.,  8.2-lb.  Z-bars  and  the  side 
posts  and  braces  are  3-in.,  6.7-lb.  Z-bars,  with  the  exception 
of  the  door  posts,  which  are  of  the  same  section  as  the  comer 

posts.  The  posts  and 
braces  are  joined  at  the 
top  of  the  143^-in.  by 
54 -in.  side  plate  girder 
which  extends  from  the 
end  post  to  the  door  posts 
and  is  riveted  to  the  web 
of  the  4-in.  Z-bar  side 
plate.  The  side  plate  is 
reinforced  at  the  center  by 
a  3-in.  by  3  in.  by  7/16-in. 
angle  riveted  to  the  web  of 
the  Z-bar  and  overlapping 
the  side  plate  girder  for  a 
distance  of  2  ft.  at  each 
end.  The  end  posts  are  braced  by  2^-in.  by  ^-in.  diagonal 
end  straps  and  also  by  flanged  corner  angles  made  from 
5/16-in.  plate. 


if  Gusset  ^'* 


End  View  and  Section  of  the  Illinois  Central  Automobile  Car 


4-in.,  8.2-lb.  Z-bar  riveted  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  6-in.  The  end  is  of  the  Murphy  pressed  steel  type,  the  two  lower 

Z-bar.     The  two  sections  thus   form   a   channel  which   fits  sections   being   of    ]A-\n.   plate   and   the   upper   sections   of 

over  the  end  of  the  cross  bearer,  the  cross  bearer  bottom  cover  3/16-in.  plate.     The  bottom  section  is  flanged  inward,  and 

plate  being  riveted  to  the  lower  flange.     The  Ijottom  cover  is  riveted  to  the  5-in.  by  3-in.  angle  on  the  inner  side  of 
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the  end  sill.     Five  transverse  furring  strips  are  provided  to 
hold  the  end  lining. 

The  floor  of  the  car  is  supported  on  yellow  pine  stringers 
Ay2  in.  wide  and  4  in.  high.  Between  the  body  bolster  and 
the  end  sill  there  is  but  one  stringer  on  each  side,  but  in  the 
center  of  the  car  there  are  two.  The  stringers  are  continu- 
ous over  the  floor  beams,  but  end  dt  the  cross  bearers  to 
which  they  are  attached  by  short  sections  of  Z-bars  riveted 
to  the  upper  flange.  The  flooring  is  2^4 -in.  yellow  pine, 
shiplapped;  bolted  to  the  side  sills  and  nailed  to  the  string- 
ers. The  siding  is  l^^-in.  by  5^ -in.  yellow  pine,  tongued 
and  grooved,  bolted  to  the  posts  and  braces.  The  lower 
course  of  the  siding  fits  over  one  of  the  ridges  on  the  side 
sill,  thus  forming  a  grain  lock.     The  siding  extends  to  the 
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housings,  one  on  the  side  plate  and  ihe  other  in  the  floor. 
When  the  center  post  is  moved  over  adjacent  to  the  door 
post,  there  is  a  clear  door  opening  of  10  ft.  1^  in.  When 
it  is  brought  over  to  the  point  where  the  two  doors  meet  it 
is  automatically  locked  in  position  and  can  be  bolted  to  the 
frame  of  the  smaller  door  leaving  an  opening  which  is  six  feet 
wide. 

The  doors  have  steel  frames  made  up  of  Z-bars  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  angle  irons  at  the  sides  with  a  transverse 
reinforcing  angle  across  the  center.  The  stiles,  rails  and 
braces  are  %  in.  and  the  sheathing  is  13/16  in.  thick. 
Camel  door  fixtures  are  used  throughout. 

The  roof  is  supported  on  13  carlines  made  of  ^-in. 
pressed  steel  plate  and  riveted  to  the  top  flange  of  the 
side  plate  Z-bar.  The  roof  is  of  the  all-steel  type  with 
galvanized  sheets  of  No.  16  U,  S.  gage.  The  trucks  are 
of  the  Vulcan  cast  steel  type  with  cast  steel  truck  bolsters 
equipped  with  Barber  lateral  rollers  and  a  drop  forged  truck 
center  plate.     Brake  beam  safety  bars  made  of  3 -in.  by  3 -in. 


~QK^'"0"Q 


Section   Through    End    Sill 

angles  are  attached  to  the  spring  plank.  The  air  brake  is 
the  New  York  Air  Brake  Company's  schedule  CF-C-10 
with  J.  M.  expander  ring. 


Slde  Door  Post  and   Sections  of  Side   Framing  at  Door 

steel  end  sheet  and  an  angle  iron  is  fastened  in  the  corner 
where  it  meets  the  1-in.  end  lining,  this  angle  being  bolted 
through  the  side  lining  and  the  web  of  the  corner  post  and 
also  to  the  corner  board  in  the  end  lining. 

The  door  posts  are  spaced  10  ft.  5^4  in.  apart,  and  are 
staggered,  the  distance  from  the  center  line  of  the  car  being 
3  ft.  and  7  ft.  5^  in.  respectively.  There  is  a  movable 
center  door  post  of  white  oak,  4  in.  by  5^  in.,  with  top 
and    bottom    shoes    of   malleable    iron    engaging    malleable 


SHOPPING  RECORD  FOR  PASSENGER 

CARS 

In  the  offices  of  passenger  car  shops  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
records  of  the  shopping  of  individual  cars  from  which  to 
prepare  lists  of  equipment  due  for  shopping.  The  usual 
form  of  book  record  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  does  not  make  readily  available  the  general  data 
which  are  often  of  extreme  impxjrtance.  For  instance,  if  in- 
formation is  desired  concerning  the  number  of  cars  which 
will  be  due  for  shopping  in  any  particular  month,  it  is 
necessary  to  check  the  records  of  every  car  unless  separate 
statements  are  prepared  on  which  this  information  is  shown. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  in  use  at  its  Mil- 
waukee shops  an  ingenious  arrangement  called  the  passenger 
shopping  record  board,  which  makes  it  easy  to  compile  such 
data  and  shows  the  condition  of  the  equipment  almost  at  a 
glance. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  working  of 
this  device  it  is  necessary  to  state  some  of  the  general  rules 
governing  the  passenger  car  work.  The  road  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  overhauling  cars  at  regular  intervals  as  follow?:  steel 
cars  17  months,  steel  underframe  cars  20  months",  wooden 
cars  24  months.  The  cars  may  receive  light  repairs  for  some 
special  reason,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  shopping  period. 
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There  are  four  shops  where  general  repairs  are  made  located 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.  Repairs  are  classified  as  medium  or 
heavy  repairs  and  rebuilding,  and  some  new  cars  are  built. 
The  shopping  record  furnishes  information  concerning  the 
cars  and  the  last  shopping  in  a  convenient  form.  The. 
record  is  kept  in  a  frame  approximately  8  feet  high  and  9  feet 
wide,  this  large  amount  of  space  being  necessary,  as  the  road 
has  1,670  passenger  cars.  The  frame  carries  M  narrow 
vertical  {)anels  in  which  are  inserted  small  cards,  each  of 
which  represents  a  passenger  car.  These  panels  slide  in 
grooves  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  frame  and  those 
at  each  end  are  held  in  place  by  latches  and  can  be  removed 
if  desired.  The  panel  at  the  extreme  left  carries  cards  for 
the  cars  in  the  shops,  the  next  has  il.e  card  for  all  cars  out 
of  the  shops  one  month,  and  so  on  across  the  board,  the  last 
panel  carrying  the  card  for  all  car.-  out  of  the  shops  30 
months  or  longer.  The  panels  are  divided  into  sections  for 
the  various  series  of  cars,  and  in  this  way  the  different  types 
as  Steel  coaches,  wooden  coaches,  express  cars,  etc.,  are  sep- 
arated. The  cards,  which  are  inserted  in  slots  in  the  face 
of  the  panels,  are  of  three  different  colors,  red  for  steel  cars, 
blue  for  steel  underframe  cars  and  white  for  wooden  cars. 
On  each  card  there  are  distinguishing  marks  to  show  the 
type  of  car  (steel,  steel  underframe  or  wood),  the  number 
or  name,  the  shop  at  which  it  was  last  repaired  and  the 
class  of  repairs  it  received.  For  example,  a  typical  notation 
would  be  as  follows:  A-5718-A-^L  The  prefix  A  indicates 
that  this  is  a  .«;teel  car  due  for  shopping  at  intervals  of  17 
months,  the  number  shows  that  it  i.-  a  tourist  sleeper  and 


the  suffix  A-M  that  it  received  its  last  shopping  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  was  given  medium  repairs.  If  this  card  was 
shown  in  panel  No.  7  it  would  indicate  that  the  car  had 
lieen  repaired  seven  months  before. 

At  the  top  of  the  frame  between  panels  17  and  18  is  a 
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Monthly  Blueprint  Record  of  Car  Repairs 

letter  A,   indicating   that   steel   cars   beyond   this   point  are 
due  for  shopping.     It  is  easy  to  check  over  the  red  cards  in 
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the  panels  to  the  right  of  the  letter  and  determine  the  number 
of  steel  cars  which  require  repairs.  Similarly,  the  limits  for 
the  steel  underframe  and  wooden  cars  are  shown  after  20 
and  24  months,  respectively.  When  a  car  comes  into  the 
shop  for  classified  repairs,  the  old  card  is  removed  from 
the  rack  and  a  new  card  is  made  out  and  placed  in  the 
shop  panel.  At  the  first  of  each  month  the  board  is  changed. 
Panel  No.  30  is  removed  and  placed  in  the  shop  column, 
moving  each  board  one  column  to  the  right.  Cars  overdue 
for  the  shop  and  not  yet  brought  in  are  replaced  in  panel 
No.  30,  and  cars  still  undergoing  repairs  are  replaced  in  the 
shop  column. 

The  passenger  shopping  record  is  located  in  the  office  of 
the  general  supervisor  of  passenger  cars.  While  this  is  con- 
venient for  the  main  shop,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  same 


mformation  available  in  the  other  shops,  and  for  that  reason 
the  record  as  it  stands  at  the  first  of  each  month  is  repro- 
duced on  a  tracing,  and  blue  prints  are  sent  to  all  shops 
on  the  system.  This  blue  print  also  has  a  list  of  the  classes 
of  cars,  the  numbers  and  the  roads  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
In  addition  it  has  a  summary  of  the  repairs  for  each  month 
and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cars  overdue  for  repairs, 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  two  preceding  months. 
From  the  description  given  above,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
readily  the  shopping  record  in  this  form  can  be  analyzed  to 
obtain  any  information  desired  as,  for  instance,  the  number 
of  cars  of  any  series  overdue  for  ihe  shop,  the  number  oi 
steel  or  wooden  cars  that  will  fall  due  for  shopping  in  any 
particular  month,  etc.  On  any  road  having  a  large  number 
of  passenger  cars,  such  a  device  will  prove  ven,-  useful. 


Freight  Car  Repair  Standards 

Government's  Requirements  Ambiguous;  Interpre- 
tations Needed  If  Extravagance  Is  to  Be  Avoided 

BY   A   MECHANICAL   ENGINEER 


A  CLOSE  study  of  the  effort  to  establish  "Material 
Standards  for  Freight  Car  Repairs,"  as  outlined  in 
U.  S.  R.  A.  Mechanical  Department  Circular  No.  8 
cannot  but  serve  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader  that 
it  contains  many  ambiguities  which  are  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation, that  in  many  cases  its  observance  is  impracticable, 
and  in  other  cases  if  followed  would  accomplish  the  intro- 
duction of  the  specified  standards  only  at  an  expense  totally 
unwarranted  by  the  actual  benefits  realized.  The  intro- 
ductor\-  clause  of  this  circular  reads:  "When  renewing  parts 
or  applying  betterments  to  freight  cars  owned  by  railroads 
under  federal  control,  if  suitable  material,  either  new  or 
second-hand,  that  is  standard  to  the  car,  is  in  stock,  it  shall 
be  used.  Where  such  material  is  not  in  stock,  material 
standard  to  United  States  standard  cars  should  be  used,  if 
available." 

Interpreting  the  above  clause  in  strict  accordance  with 
its  reading,  it  would  appear  that  should  parts  "standard  to 
the  car"  not  be  in  stock  they  may  not  be  manufactured  or 
purchased  even  if  readily  available  l)y  manufacture  or  pur- 
chase, and  regardless  of  all  considerations  of  economy  of 
repairs  "material  standard  to  the  United  States  standard 
cars  should  l^e  used,  if  available."  Just  what  does  "if  avail- 
able" mean,  and  to  permit  the  observance  of  the  most  ele- 
mentarv  principles  of  economy  should  not  the  conclusion  of 
these  general  instructions  have  read,  "if  readily  applicable 
to  the  cars  to  be  repaired?" 

Some  of  the  rules  set  forth  appear  to  be  particularly 
impracticable  of  application  and  unwarranted. 

Kuic  \'o.  3  reads:  "Side  l)ea;ini?s — If  body  or  truck  side  bearings  require 
changing,  or  renewing,  frictionless  type  should  be  used,  interchangeable  in 
caf)acity   and   dimensions   with    those   used   on    Ignited    States   standard   cars." 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  general  subject 
of  freight  car  repairs  doubtless  acted  in  accordance  with  its 
best  judgriient  in  deciding  to  extend  the  use  of  a  device 
standardized  for  new  cars  by  adopting  it  for  repairs  to  cars 
in  service.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  frictionless  side 
bearings  had  not  received  a  sufficiently  strong  majority  en- 
dorsement by  railroad  mechanical  department  heads  to  war- 
rant anything  more  than  their  recommended  use  in  freight 
car  repairs  where  conditions  permit  application  without 
radical  change  in  body  or  truck  bolsters.  Any  one  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  varying  side  bearing  conditions  obtaining 
on  the  multiplicity  of  freight  car  designs  in  service  today 


can  appreciate  the  problem  involved  in  replacing  the 
ordinary  rub  side  bearings  with  the  frictionless  tj-pe  inter- 
changeable in  dimensions  with  those  used  on  United  States 
standard  cars.  In  many  cases  such  replacement  could  not 
be  effected  for  lack  of  space  between  the  bolsters  at  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  side  bearings;  in  other  cases 
because  the  side  bearings  are  cast  integral  with  the  bolsters. 
As  to  the  stipulated  "interchangeability  in  cap>acity"  with 
frictionless  side  bearings  used  on  United  States  standard 
cars,  an  investigation  will  show  that  frictionless  side  bear- 
ings have  not  been  and  are  not  rated  in  accordance  with 
capacity,  the  efforts  of  each  individual  designer  being  all  in 
the  direction  of  the  development  of  devices  whose  several 
parts  would  continue  to  function  properly  and  which  could 
be  maintained  in  working  condition  at  minimum  cost  under 
the  maximum  side  bearing  loads  generally  obtaining. 

Rule  Xo.  4  reads:  "Side  truck  frames — vVhen  necessary  to  renew  side 
truck  frames,  cast  steel  U-shaped  section.  United  States  standard  car  type, 

with   se|.arabl«    journal  box  is,   to  be   uesed." 

The  superiority  of  the  cast  steel  s:de  truck  frame  to  the 
built-up  arch  bar  type  in  rigidity,  ultimate  strength  and 
durability  no  doubt  justified  its  selection  for  the  United 
States  "Standard  cars,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  supply 
availaiile  for  quick  repairs  there  are  many  who  will  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  designating  the  U-shaped  section  to  the 
exclu.^ion  of  the  <^everal  T-shaped  section  designs  that  have 
given  satisfactor}-  service. 

With  respect  to  the  specified  exclusive  use  of  the  cast  steel 
truck  side  frame  for  renewal  of  side  trames  in  service:  The 
intent  and  purpose  of  rule  4  evidently  is  the  gradual  elim- 
ination of  all  arch  bar  side  frames  and  their  replacement  bv 
the  cast  steel  U-shaped  section  United  States  standard  car 
t\'pe.  A  rigid  adherence  to  this  rule  would  obligate  all  rail- 
roads to  immediately  secure  and  carry  a  stock  of  the 
standard  cast  steel  frame.  Further,  the  wording  of  this  rule 
is  so  indefinite  that  it  seems  necessary  that  supplementan' 
instructions  be  issued  stating  the  extent  of  failure  which 
would  constitute  sufficient  cause  for  renewal;  that  is,  what 
proportion  of  the  several  members  of  the  arch  bar  side 
trame  should  fail  to  warrant  complete  replacement  with  the 
cast  steel  side  frame  in  preference  to  making  easy  and  quick 
repairs  by  renewal  of  one  or  more  of  the  individual  parts. 

The  very  extensively  used  M.  C.  B.  arch  bar  side  frame, 
being  a  built-up  structure  composed    of    solid    rectangular 
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bars,  columns  and  column  bolts,  is  very  seldom  subject  to 
failure  in  its  entirety,  and  as  all  of  its  component  parts  have 
been  M.  C.  B.  standards  for  many  years  and  as  such  are 
carried  in  stock  by  all  railroads,  this  type  of  side  frame 
lends  itself  to  quick  and  economical  repairs. 

The  quite  extensive  adoption  and  use  in  recent  years  of 
cast  steel  side  frames  of  the  pedestal  type,  requiring  a  de- 
sign of  journal  box  differing  from  the  strictly  M.  C.  B. 
standard  type,  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  standard 
side  frame  required  by  rule  No.  4  in  making  renewals  that 
could  be  overcome  only  by  entire  disregard  of  all  considera- 
tion of  economical  repairs.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  in 
replacing  a  failed  side  frame  of  this  pedestal  type  with  the 
United  States  standard  car  type  it  would  necessitate  scrap- 
ping the  journal  boxes  or  assigning  them  to  storeroom  stock 
for  a  possible  future  need  which  might  never  develop. 

Rule  No.  6  reads:  "Draft  gears — (a>  Friction  draft  gears,  either  Card- 
well,  Miner.  Murrp.y,  Sessions  Type  'K'  WestinRhouse,  or  similar  gears, 
to  be  of  not  less  than  150,000  pounds  capacity  with  a  maximum  travel  of 
2H   in. 

"(b)  Spring  draft  gears,  if  used,  to  be  at  least  equal  in  capacity  to 
two  M.  C.  B.  Class  'G'  springs,  interchangeable  with  friction  gear  without 
change  in   «ar  construction. 

"(c)   Clearance  between  coupler  horn  and  striking  casting  to  be  3  in. 

"(d)      Coupler  to  lie  key  connected  to  draft  Rear." 

Clause  (b)  of  rule  6  seemingly  permits  the  use  of  spring 
draft  gears  of  a  minimum  capacity  of  60,000  lb.,  but  the 
qualifying  stipulation  reading  "interchangeable  with  fric- 
tion gear  without  change  in  car  construction"  effectually 
nullifies  this  seeming  concession,  as  the  most  casual  investi- 
gation will  show  that  no  known  modem  arrangement  of 
draft  castings  suitable  for  tandem  or  twin  M.  C.  B.  class 
"G"  springs  can  be  designed  so  as  to  likewise  provide  for 
friction  draft  gears. 

This  qualification  being  present  in  rule  No.  6,  the  use  of 
friction  draft  gears  becomes  obligator)-  on  steel  reinforce- 
ments (either  draft  arms  or  through  center  construction) 
applied  to  wood  underframe  cars,  or  in  the  replacement  of 
spring  draft  gears  on  steel  cars  where  suitable  draft  attach- 
ments standard  to  the  car  are  not  in  stock. 

The  difficulties  and  expense  incident  to  replacing  spring 
draft  gears,  either  tandem  or  twin,  on  the  many  steel  cars 
so  equipped,  by  friction  draft  gears  are  too  obvious  to  dwell 
upon,  and  if  investigated  would  convince  operating  officials 
of  the  entire  impracticability  of  this  clause  of  rule  No.  6 
and  the  enormous  expense  entailed. 

Metallic  draft  arms  in  the  past  ten  years  have  been  found 
a  very  satisfactory',  adequate  and  economical  mean?  of  rein- 
forcing wood  underframe  cars,  but  under  rule  No.  6  such 
draft  arms  must  now  be  used  in  conjunction  with  friction 
draft  gears.  This  brings  about  the  concentration  of  the 
entire  buffing  shock  on  the  center  line  of  draft,  with  a 
resultant  moment  of  force  about  the  neutral  axis  of  the 
section  of  draft  arm?  above  the  bolster  (which  is  limited 
by  the  design  of  the  car)  of  such  magnitude  that  stresses 
will  be  set  up  in  the  metal  that  are  in  excess  of  its  elastic 
limit.  This  condition  doe?  not  obtain  with  a  60,000-lb. 
capacity  spring  draft  gear  and  a  2-in.  coupler  horn  clear- 
ance, because  the  buffing  shock  delivered  on  the  center  line 
of  draft  is  limited  to  the  spring  capacity,  after  which,  with 
the  coupler  horn  in  contact  with  the  .striking  plate  the  eccen- 
tricity of  ?hock  is  ver}'  materially  reduced.  In  other  words, 
in  using  spring  draft  gears  with  metallic  draft  arms  and  two- 
inch  coupler  liorn  clearance  it  is  possible  to  keep  within  the 
M.  C.  B.  maximum  ratio  of  unit  stress  to  end  load  of  .15, 
while  in  many  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  meet  this  require- 
ment with  friction  draft  gears.  Are  we  to  eliminate  an  alto- 
gether satisfactory'  and  economical  methcKl  of  reinforcins; 
wood  underframe  car?  which,  when  u-^cd  in  conjunction  with 
spring  draft  gears  can  be  designed  to  meet  a  very  e??ential 
M.  C.  B.  requirement,  but  which  in  many  cases  cannot  be 
so  designed  when  combined  with  a  friction  draft  gear  in 
rn  underhung  draft  rigging? 

The  foregoing  i?   predicated   in  the  case  of  spring  draft 


gears  on  a  clearance  of  two  inches  between  the  coupler  horn 
and  striking  casting.  Clause  (c)  specifies  a  three-inch 
coupler  horn  clearance,  but  when  and  how  this  is  to  be 
obtained  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  railroad  making  re- 
pairs. On  many  existing  designs  of  underframes  its  reduc- 
tion to  practice  would  result  in  overstressing  the  center  or 
draft  sills  between  end  sill  and  bolster. 

The  statement  is  ventured  that  in  the  opinion  of  many 
mechanical  department  heads  spring  draft  gears  are  entirely 
satisfactory  on  any  design  of  adequate  steel  reinforcement  for 
wood  underframe  cars  and  that  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
applying  friction  draft  gears  to  equipment  of  limited  life 
and  value  is  not  justified. 

Rule  No.  8  rca,-!s:  "Doors — Side  doors  on  box  or  stock  cars  (except 
double  deck  stock  cars)  will  be  bo'.tom  supported  and  the  attachments 
uniform  with  those  on  United  States  standard  cars." 

While  there  may  be  but  few  railroad  men  who  will  ques- 
tion the  superiority  of  the  bottom  hung  side  door  to  the  top 
hung  door,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the 
committee  on  car  repairs  in  making  the  bottom  hung  door 
an  absolute  requirement  for  repairs.  In  many  cases  this 
would  necessitate  extensive  alterations  at  the  side  plate  and 
side  sill,  and  possibly  involve  rebuilding  the  doors  them- 
selves at  a  cost  many  times  greater  than  that  involved  in 
merely  replacing  all  the  original  door  fixtures. 

Rule  No.  9  reads:  "Ends — Hox  cars  with  weak  constructed  ends  requir- 
ing two-thiriis  of  end  to  be  renewed  should   be  reconstructed  as  follows: 

(a)  Horizontal  corrugated  steel  ends  (two  or  three-piece)  having  top 
section  three-sixteenth  inch  thick,  and  bottom  section  or  sections  one-fourth 
inch  thick  and  cornic^ations  Zyi  in.  deep. 

"(b)  V^ertical  reinforced  ends  witli  4  or  5  in.  'Z'  bars  securely 
fastened  to  place  on  end  sills  and  end  plates.  End  plates  to  be  diagonally 
braced  on  inside  of  car,  under  roof,  to  side  plates,  or  with  reinforcements 
equivalent   in   strength." 

While  a  certain  latitude  is  permitted  in  renewing  weak 
constructed  ends  because  of  the  two  different  methods  stipu- 
lated, an  analysis  of  clause  (a)  of  this  rule  discloses  the  fact 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  one  proprietary  structure, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  specifications 
for  new  cars  permit  the  alternate  use  of  three  different  types 
of  steel  ends.  To  those  railroads  to  whose  cars  another 
design  of  steel  end  might  be  more  economically  applied  the 
injustice  of  this  very  narrow  restriction  is  most  apparent. 

Rule  No.  12  reads:  "Roofs — When  roofs  are  changed  or  renewed,  outside 
flexible  type  metal  roof  made  of_  22  or  24  gage  galvanized  iron  with  mul- 
lions  between  roof  sheets  and  with  flexibility  at  eaves  and  ridges,  will  be 
applied.  Roofs  should  be  interchangeable  with  United  States  standard  cars 
having  sarne  length  and  width  sheets.  To  permit  the  use  of  standard  sheets, 
the  following  changes  may  be  made: 

"(a)  Increase  or  decrease  in  thickness,  or  omitting  eave  molding,  fascia, 
or  both. 

"(b)     Increase   the   width    of   roof   flashing  at   eaves. 

"(c)  Where  cars  are  equipped  with  all  metal  roofs,  such  construction 
may  be  continued  when  renewals  are  necessary,  if  considered  desirable." 

The  effect  of  this  rule  on  freight  car  repairs  and  its  prac- 
tical application  is  largely  a  question  of  interpretation. 
Taken  by  itself  its  observance  is  required  only  "when  roofs 
are  changed  or  renewed,"  but  when  linked  up,  with  the  intro- 
ductory- clause  of  the  circular,  it  apparently  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  without  regard  to  expense  a  partly  worn-out  all- 
wood  or  inside  metal  roof. 

There  are  many  who  endorse  the  benefits  and  economy  to 
be  derived  from  standardized  freight  cars  and  locomotives 
building  and  hereafter  built,  while  there  are  also  many  who 
oppose  such  rigid  standardization  as  has  been  adopted  for 
United  State?  standard  cars,  but  tho.se  who  advocate  stand- 
ardized new  equipment  could  not  pursue  a  plan  better  calcu- 
lated to  discredit  their  views  than  by  acquiescence  in  the 
enforcement  of  Mechanical  Department  Circular  No.  8.  If 
held  to  be  mandatory  and  put  into  execution,  it  would  add 
such  a  burden  of  increa.=;ed  cost  of  freight  car  maintenance 
as  to  rival  the  increase  in  direct  labor  operating  costs  already 
imposed  by  government  control.  It  is  an  abortive  attempt  to 
extend  standards  never  originally  contemplated  for  anything 
but  new  cars  of  one  general  predctemiined  design  to  some 
two  million  (2.000,000)  cars  of  a  multiplicity  of  designs 
now  in  service  without  regard  to  the  enormous  cost  involved, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
approving  it  had  acted  with  a  ver>'  indefinite  knowledge  of 
what  its  actual  reduction  to  practice  would  mean. 


AN  IMPROVED  KEY  BOLT  FOR  PARALLEL 

RODS 

BY  J.  H.  HAHN 

Assistant  Roundhouse   Foreman,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Blue6eld,  W.  Va. 

The  illustration  shows  an  improved  key  bolt  for  securing 
the  bushings  in  locomotive  side  rods.  The  bushings  are  ap- 
plied in  the  usual  way  and  the  rod  and  bushing  drilled,  the 
bushing  being  tapped  to  receive  the  key  bolt,  which  is  applied 
with  a  stud  driver  and  screwed  up  to  the  shoulder  good  and 
tight.  The  rod  and  the  bushing  is  drilled  in  one  operation 
and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hole  in  the  bushing  is  smaller 
than  the  hole  in  the  rod,  a  drill  having  two  sizes  is  made 
especially  for  the  purpose.  Also  in  tapping  the  bushing  a 
small  case  hardened  bushing  that  serves  as  a  guide  for  the 
tap  is  inserted  in  the  bushing  and,  after  tapping  the  hole  in 
the  rod  bushing,  is  removed. 

On  the  heavier  classes  of  locomotives  considerable  trouble 
is  experienced  with  the  bushings  getting  loose,  and  whenever 
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Key  Bolt  for  Holding  Bushings  in  Side  Rods 

this  happens  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  rods  and 
shim  the  bushings,  and  when  a  middle  connection  side  rod 
has  to  be  removed  for  loose  bushings  it  means  quite  an  item 
for  labor  and  time  the  engine  is  out  of  service.  This  rod 
key  bolt  was  designed  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  this 
trouble.  If,  when  this  key  bolt  is  used,  the  bushing  gets 
loase  in  the  rod  it  can  be  held  firmly  in  place  by  tightening 
the  inside  nut  shown  on  the  stud  and  locking  it  with  the  lock 
nut.  As  an  additional  precaution  a  cotter  can  be  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  stud.  This  will  securely  hold  the  bushing 
and  permit  additional  mileage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  can 
be  repeated  until  the  bushing  becomes  too  large  for  the  pin 
when,  of  course,  it  will  become  necessary  to  apply  a  new 
bushing. 

The  writer  has  applied  quite  a  number  of  these  key  bolts 
and  has  always  found  them  satisfactory.  The  key  bolts 
can  be  made  on  a  turret  lathe  and  carried  in  stock  ready  for 
use. 


RAILWAY  WOMEN  EMPLOYEES 

The  annual  report  of  Director  General  McAdoo  to  the 
President  contains  a  summar)-  of  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed and  the  character  of  the  work  for  the  dates  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  April  1,  July  1,  and  October  1,  1918.  The  total  num- 
ber of  all  classes  of  employment  has  increased  as  follows: 
60,555  on  January  1,  65,854  on  April  1,  82,370  on  July  1, 
and  101,296  on  October  1.  The  occupations  served  by  the 
women  are  divided  into  21  classes,  which  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  with  the  number  of  employees  in  each  class 
on  October  1,  1918: 

Attendants    2,390 

Bridge  tenders 12 

Car   department 684 

Clerical    or    semi-clerical 73,285 

Cleaning     5,555 

Elevator    operators    97 

Messenger    service 736 

Personal  service  2,796 

Roundhouse   work    1.36S 

Sliopwork     5,091 

Signal    service    220 

Station  agents,  assistants  and  agent  operators 377 

Supervisors  of  women  employees ]  13 

Switch   tenders   and  other   yard   work 50 

Telegraph    operators    2,396 

Telephone  operators  (train  orders,  blocking  and  report- 
ing trains)    2,613 

Track  work   872 

Train    service    100 

Warehouse  and   docks 1,461 

Watch   women 518 

Other   service    ,.;-.;. ..,..«.; 565 

Total 101.296 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  largest  group  is 
included  under  "clerical  or  semi-clerical,"  in  which 
there  are  73,285,  or  about  72  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
Of  the  remainder,  11,864,  or  11.7  per  cent,  were  employed 
chiefly  in  mechanical  department  work,  being  divided  as 
follows : 

Car  department: 

Coach  and  car  carpenters,  helpers  and  apprentices.  .  65 

Coach  and  equipment  pointers 52 

Coach  and  car  repairers 46 

Pattern  makers,  helpers  and  apprentices 3 

Upholsterers  ard  seamstresses   124 

Other  car  work 394 

Total    684 

Cleaning: 

_   Car  cleaners    3,704 

Stations    and    offices 1,286 

Shops 284 

Other   cleaners    281 

Total    S.SS."! 

Messenger   service : 

Day  work  727 

Night    work     9 

Total    736 

Roundhouse    work: 

Calling  crews    66 

Cleaning  headlights  and  lanterns 20 

Rourdhouse    clerks    204 

Supplying  engines    27 

Wiping  engines 1,000 

Turntable  operators 48 

^      Total    1,365 

Shopwork: 

Blacksmiths,   helpers  and  apprentices 35 

Boilermakers,  helpers  and  apprentices 6 

Coppersmiths,  sheet-metal  workers,  pipe  fitters,  help- 
ers   and    apprentices    14 

Electricians,   helpers  and  apprentices 36 

Laborers   Cinside   work) 3,316 

Laborers   (outside   work) 1,314 

Machinists,  helpers  and  apprentices 370 

Total     5.091 
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While  the  total  number  of  women  employees  increased 
from  60.555  on  January  1  to  101,296  on  October  1,  an  in- 
crease of  67  per  cent,  the  number  employed  in  the  classes 
pertaining  particularly  to  the  mechanical  department,  as 
above  mentioned,  increased  from  5,978  on  Januar)'  1  to  11,- 
864  on  October  1,  or  an  increase  of  98J/2  per  cent. 


An  ordinary  tap,  arranged  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2,  is  used 
for  tapping  the  nut.     The  square  head  of  the  tap  fits  into 


INTERESTING  SHOP  DEVICES 
AT  TRANSGONA 

BY  S.   LEWIS 

General  Foreman  Blacksmith.  Canadian  Government  Railways.  Transcona,  Man. 

No  department  of  a  modern  shop  engaged  in  either  manu- 
facturing or  repair  work  has  any  greater  effect  on  the  output 
of  the  plant  than  the  tool  department.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment shop  at  Transcona,  Man.,  appreciates  this  fact,  and 
is  well  equipped  with  modem  tools  and  jigs  for  facilitating 
work  and  for  reducing  the  cost  of  production.  Every  en- 
couragement is  given  the  men  by  the  management  to  devise 
special  devices  for  doing  their  work  easier  and  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time.  The  following  is  a  description  of  three 
devices  that  have  given  particularly  good  results. 

JIG   FOR    MAKING   GREASE   PLUG   NUTS 

Fig.  2  shows  a  simple  and  effective  jig  for  boring,  facing 
and  tapping  nuts  for  grease  plugs,  which  was  designed  by 
J.  Darlington,  foreman  of  the  machine  shop  at  this  point. 
This  device,  which  is  attached  to  an  ordinary  drill,  has  two 
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Fig.  2— Jig  for  Finishing  Hex-Nuts 

a  socket  and  is  held  in  place  by  I  wo  screws,  having  lock 
nuts,  which  are  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  socket. 

Previously  this  work  was  done  on  a  lathe,  and  it  took  from 
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Fig.    1 — Dies  and    Plungers  for  Making   Castellated    Nut 

sliding  V-blocks  on  top,  which  hold  the  hexagonal  nut  during 
the  operation-  These  blocks  are  operated  by  adjusting 
screws  as  indicated  in  the  illustration,  which  enable  tne 
operator  to  locate  the  nut  directly  over  the  center  of  the 
hole  in  the  jig. 

In  the  base  of  the  jig  there  is  a  brass  bushing  which  acts 
as  a  steady  rest  for  the  boring  bar,  in  which  are  located  two 

cutters,  the  lower  one  boring  the  nut  and  the  upper  one  facing     14  to  15  minutes  to  properly  finish  it,  but  with  this  ]\g 
it.     Both  operations  are  performed  with  one  setting.  on  an  ordinary  drill  this  nut  can  be  finished  in  3^/2  minutes. 
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Fig.  3 — Dies  for   Making   Claw   Bars 
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DIES  FOR  MAKING  CASTLE  NUTS 

A  set  of  dies  and  plungers  used  on  a  Zy^-in.  Ajax  forg- 
ing machine  for  making  1-in.  castle  nuts  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
With  this  equipment  these  nuts  can  be  produced  in  one  heat 
with  three  blows  and  without  wasting  the  stock.  The  dies 
are  made  in  two  pieces  to  facilitate  machining  operations, 
and  so  that  the  working  parts  may  be  renewed  without  diffi- 
culty. The  body  of  the  dies  is  of  mild  steel,  and  is  made 
from  scrapped  axles,  while  the  working  parts  are  made  of 
Peerless  A  steel,  which  is  hardened  in  air. 

The  first  operation  is  performed  by  the  plunger,  two  views 
of  which  are  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  1.  It  upsets  and 
forms  the  castellated  grooves  in  the  head  of  the  nut.  It  is 
of  simple  construction,  being  made  -n  three  parts,  so  that 
the  wearing  parts  may  be  easily  renewed.  The  body  is  made 
of  mild  steel  and  the  other  f>arts  of  60-point  carbon  steel. 
The  outside  of  the  plunger  is  provided  with  six  wings  on 
the  outside   and   has   an   inserted  member   for  forming  the 


inside  of  the  nut.  The  punch  for  cutting  the  hole  is  shown 
above  the  forming  plunger.  Its  functions  are  to  complete 
punching  the  hole  in  the  nut  and  at  the  same  time  sever  the 
bar  from  the  nut.  It  is  made  in  two  parts,  the  body  being 
mild  steel  and  the  punch  60-point  carbon  steel.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  bar  stock  used  for  making  the  nuts  must  not 
exceed  the  root  diameter  of  the  thread  in  the  finished  nut. 

CLAW    BAR   DIES 

Fig.  3  shows  a  set  of  dies  used  under  the  steam  hammer 
for  making  claw  bars.  These  were  designed  by  George 
Weston,  blacksmith  at  this  point.  Four  sets  of  dies  are  re- 
quired for  this  work.  The  first  operation  gives  the  necessary 
deflection  to  the  prepared  blank.  The  second  operation 
more  completely  forms  the  nose  of  the  tool.  The  third  opera- 
tion definitely  shapes  the  head  of  the  bar,  and  the  fourth 
operation  completes  it.  The  claw  bars  are  made  from  scrap 
tire  steel  and  weigh  about  28  lb.  The  dies  are  simple  and 
produce  a  ver}-  satisfacton*-  bar  at  small  expense. 


Spot  Welding  Railroad  Tinware 

Illinois   Central    Finds   Process  Applicable  on 
Wide   Range   of  Work;   Cost   Materially  Reduced 


A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  sheet  metal  work  used  on 
railroads  is  subjected  to  rough  usage  and  for  that 
reason  it  must  be  strong  if  it  is  to  give  satisfactory 
service.  In  order  to  secure  the  required  strength,  the  joints  in 
many  cases  must  be  riveted.  Riveting  is  slow  and  therefore  an 
expensive  of)eration,  especially  when  the  rivets  must  be 
soldered  to  prevent  leakage.  The  process  of  spot  welding 
has  been  applied  to  the  manufacturing  of  sheet  metal  ware 
during  the  past  few  years  with  great  success.  As  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  process  and  the  great  strength  of  the  joints 


Fig.  1— Automatic  Spot  Welder  of  10  kw.  Capacity  Used  at 

Burnside    Shops 

seemed  to  make  it  well  adapted  for  railroad  work  the  Illinois 
Central  about  a  year  ago  investigated  the  possible  savings 
that  could  be  effected  and  purchased  a  10  kw.  automatic 
welding  machine,  manufactured  by  the  Automatic  Electric 
Welding  Machine  Company,  New  York. 

A  general  view  of  this  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It 
consists  of  a  case  containing  the  electrical  mechanism  with 
two  arms  extending  from  the  front  to  which  the  electrodes 
are  attached.     The  lower  arm  can  be  moved  vertically  by 


a  screw  engaging  a  crosshead  at  the  front  of  the  frame. 
The  upper  arm  is  stationary,  but  the  electrode  is  mounted 
on  the  end  of  a  bell  crank  operated  through  a  horizontal  rod 
from  a  cam  in  the  body  of  the  machine.  This  machine  has 
a  three  speed  transmission  driven  by  a  5<2-hp.  220-volt  A.  C. 
motor.  A  hand  wheel  at  the  left  of  the  upper  electrode 
varies  the  speed  to  give  one  revolution  in  one,  two  or  four 
seconds.  On  the  cam  shaft  is  a  magnetic  clutch  operated 
by  a  pedal  switch  on  a  flexible  cable.  If  the  operator  presses 
his  foot  on  the  switch  once,  the  machine  makes  one  weld, 
l)ut  if  he  holds  his  foot  on  the  switch  one  weld  will  follow 
another  at  regular  inter\-als,  depending  on  the  speed  for 
which  the  machine  is  set. 

The  cam  action  is  transmitted  to  the  bell  crank  through 
a  lever  and  then  through  a  horizontal  pressure  rod.  The 
lever  has  an  adjustable  fulcrum  providing  a  lift  of  J/4  in. 
to  iy2  in.  for  the  upper  electrode.  The  pressure  of  the 
electrode  on  the  work  is  changed  by  a  hand  wheel  which 
varies  the  stress  on  the  spring  in  the  pressure  rod  to  the 
bell  crank.  The  electrodes  are  cooled  by  a  continuous  flow 
of  water.  The  points  have  a  Morse  taper  fit  and  are  ad- 
justable for  various  types  of  work. 

The  time  during  which  the  current  flows  is  regulated  by 
a  hand  wheel  on  the  right  side  directly  opposite  the  speed 
control.  The  time  can  be  varied  by  small  increments  from 
zero  to  two  seconds  which  makes  it  possible  to  weld  from 
the  thinnest  stock  up  to  ^  in.  on  this  machine.  The  capacit}' 
is  dependent  on  three  factors,  the  amperage  of  the  trans- 
former, the  current  between  the  electrodes  and  the  length  of 
time  the  welding  current  flows,  all  of  which  are  automatically 
controlled  in  the  machine,  after  the  original  adjustment  has 
been  made.  The  machine  when  once  set  for  the  gage  of 
stock  involved  is  automatic  in  its  action.  The  amperage, 
pressure  and  time  are  adjusted  by  a  foreman  or  electrician 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of  electric  spot  welding, 
after  which  any  operator  capable  of  feeding  the  work  can 
secure  perfect  welds.  The  automatic  features  of  the  ma- 
chine are  important  in  reducing  the  cost  of  labor  and  in 
eliminating  the  waste  due  to  burning  or  imperfect  welds 
resulting  from  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  machine  installed  at  Burnside  has  proved  well  adapted 
for  work  on  railroad  tinware.     It  welds  bright  tin  and  black 
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sheet  iron  ver^-  readily.  The  parts  must  be  flat  so  that  a 
good  contact  will  be  made  between  the  contact  points  and 
the  surfaces  must  be  free  from  rust.  Galvanized  sheets  are 
more  difficult  to  weld  satisfactorily,  but  by  using  a  slow 
speed  and  a  comparatively  low  current  with  small  contact 
points  the  zinc  coatings  can  be  pierced  and  a  good  junction 

Table  1 — Savings  Effected   by   Welding  Kettle  Ears 
Fastening   Kettle   Ears  by   Riveting 

Punching      $0.68 

Riveting     1.53 

Soldering     over     rive;  s 6S 

Total     labor $2.89 

Rivets     50 

Solder      30 

Total    labor    and    material $3.79 

Number    of    ears    riveted 576 

Fastening  Kettle  Ears  by  Welding 

r^bor      $1.20 

Number    of    ears    welded 576 


The  manufacture  of  flat  split  keys  is  one  of  the  principal 
jobs  handled  on  the  spot  welder.  To  expedite  the  work  a 
special  attachment  shown  in  Fig.  2  has  been  devised.  The 
framework  holds  a  stationary  disc,  the  edge  of  which  is  set 
between  the  welding  points.  Above  this  disc  is  a  movable 
disc  with  recesses  around  the  edge,  of  the  same  size  and 


secured.  In  making  ventilator  screens  it  has  been  found 
quite  feasible  to  weld  brass  screens  to  the  galvanized  frame. 
The  savings  effected  by  welding  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  citing  a  few  examples  of  typical  jobs.  In  fastening 
kettle  ears  on  buckets,  the  former  method  was  to  rivet  them 
on,  covering  the  heads  with  solder.  Spot  welding  is  much 
quicker  and  the  cost  is  only  32  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 

Table  H — We'.dixg  Compared  with  Other  Tin  Shop  Methods 

Cr.st  by  former 
methods 

> <* ^  Number  Cost  of  Number 

Name  of  part                     Labor  Material  Total  made  welding  welded 

Lamp   chimnev   baskets $10.56  100  $3.52  100 

Sheet   iron   lamp   shades 1.57  500  .85  500 

Switch   lamp   lens   bands...    $20.00       $1.50  21.50  3,000  12.21  3.000 

Stove    pipe    elbows 14.40  250  7.20  250 

Ventilator    screens 6.43         1.31  7.74  450  2.38  450 

Split   key-,    52.00        10.00  62.00  20,000  30.32  20,000 

riveting.     A  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  doing  this 
work  is  given  in  Table  I. 

Another  typical  operation  to  which  spot  welding  has  been 
applied  is  making  the  tops  for  water  glass  lamps.  These 
were  formerly  soldered  at  a  cost  of  $3.40  per  thousand  for 
laljor  and   $.40   for  material.     The  same  quantity  can   be 


Fig.    2 — Attachment    for    Welding    Split    Keys 

shape  as  the  end  of  the  cotter.  Above  each  of  the  recesses 
is  a  spring  which  holds  the  parts  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  slots.  At  each  revolution  of  the  cam  shaft  the  disc  is 
advanced  the  distance  between  the  slots  by  a  ratchet  oper- 
ated by  an  electrically  controlled  valve,  thus  bringing  the 


Fig. 


-Machine  Arranged  for  Spot  Welding  Locomotive  Jackets 


welded  at  a  cost  of  $.85  for  labor.  On  this  job  there  is  an 
additional  saving  in  the  material  from  which  the  parts  are 
made.  When  solder  was  used  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
tops  of  tin,  but  sheet  iron  can  now  be  used.  The  cost  of 
other  typical  parts  are  tabulated  in  Table  II. 


two  pieces  making  up  the  key  into  position  between  the 
electrodes.  A  contact  is  then  made  and  the  parts  are  welded 
after  which  the  ratchet  advances  them  one  notch  further. 
The  welded  cotter  then  passes  over  an  opening  in  the  sta- 
tionary disc  where  a  finger  on  a  rod  attached  to  a  lever  on 
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the  upper  ami  of  the  machine  strikes  it,  causing  it  to  drop 
into  the  receptacle  beneath.  The  parts  can  be  welded  as 
fast  as  the  operator  can  feed  them.  As  many  as  5,000 
cotters  have  been  made  in  seven  hours. 

Another  important  job  for  which  special  attachments 
have  been  made  is  the  welding  of  locomotive  jackets.  The 
large  sheets  are  placed  on  rolling  tables  as  shown  in  Fig.  3 
and  are  simply  lapped  and  welded  together  along  the  edge 
at  intervals  of  about  ^4  in.  to  1  in.  The  description  of 
some  of  the  typical  parts  made  by  spot  welding  as  given 
above  will  serve  to  show  the  adaptability  of  this  machine. 
Further  developments  are  to  be  expected  and  devices  of 
this  type  will  probably  become  important  adjuncts  to  rail- 
road tinshops. 


WHEN  THE  SEWING  CIRCLE  FAILED 
TO  MAKE  GOOD 

BY  HARVEY  DE  WITT  WOLCOMB 

Jim  Haskins,  the  general  foreman  of  the  big  shops 
of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  at  Warren,  was  puzzled. 
Not  alone  puzzled,  but  disgusted  also.  He  had  just 
returned  from  his  daily  morning  conference  with  the  "Old 
Man,"  at  which  certain  shop  matters  had  been  discussed  and 
orders  issued  which  Jim  knew  were  contrary  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  shop.  Heretofore  the  'Old  Man"  had  always 
claimed  that  he  did  not  care  what  the  men  or  foremen  did 
outside  of  shop  hours;  but  this  morning  he  had  said  that 
if  big  Bill  Munson,  the  foreman  of  the  boiler  shop,  did  not 
cut  out  neglecting  his  family  he  would  soon  be  looking  for 
a  new  job.  Bill  Munson  was  a  particularly  good  foreman, 
always  on  the  job,  a  good  mechanic  himself  and  able  to 
handle  men.  He  actually  obtained  more  work  from  two 
men  than  it  was  formerly  possible  to  get  from  four  men. 

While  Jim  Haskins,  as  general  foreman,  worked  with 
Bill  practically  every  day  in  the  week,  he  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  his  private  family  affairs  and  as 
long  as  the  boiler  shop  was  handled  so  efficiently,  there  was 
no  need  to  investigate  the  man's  home.  Subconsciously,  Jim 
Haskins  felt  that  some  one  was  trying  to  run  Bill  Munson 
off  the  job.  By  several  remarks  which  the  "Old  Man"  had 
made  lately  he  knew  there  was  a  storm  brewing.  But  why? 
Personally,  he  couldn't  see  one  reason  why  Bill  Munson 
wasn't  the  most  valuable  foreman  they  had.  He  had  told 
the  "Old  Man"  so,  but  he  wouldn't  have  it  that  way.  Jim 
had  even  quoted  facts  and  figures  to  prove  how  much  better 
Munson  was  than  his  predecessor,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
"Old  Man"  had  brought  up  little  occurrences  which  Jim 
Haskins  could  remember  when  they  were  mentioned,  l)ut 
which  had  had  no  great  weight  on  the  management  of  the 
shop. 

But  now  the  "Old  Man"  was  quoting  these  little  things 
and  placing  so  much  emphasis  on  them  that  things  actually 
looked  bad  for  the  boiler  foreman.  After  Jim  had  left  the 
office  the  thought  suddenly  struck  him — where  had  the  "Old 
Man"  heard  this  stuff?  Surely  Munson  had  not  said  any- 
thing about  his  family  affairs — Jim  himself  had  not  said 
anything  about  it — so  where  was  the  leak?  To  take  such 
dirty,  low-down,  underhand  methods  to  run  a  man  off 
the  job  made  Jim  Haskins  mad.  He  was  a  fair  and  just 
man  himself.  That  was  why  he  was  so  popular  with  all  the 
shop  men  and  was  so  successful  as  a  shop  manager.  And  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  understand  why  the  "Old 
Man"  would  countenance  any  such  doings. 

Starting  the  day  under  these  circumstances  made  Jim  so 
disgruntled  that  he  was  on  the  war  path  all  day.  Tr>'  as 
he  might,  he  could  not  get  anything  on  the  boiler  departmej^t. 
Joe  Kelly,  the  machine  shop  foreman,  who  Jim  secretly 
knew  was  a  wonderful  man  in  the  "Old  Man's"  estimation, 
but  who  was  actually  the  poorest  foreman  he  had,  spoiled 


a  driving  axle,  bored  a  set  of  driving  boxes  for  the  wrong 
wheels,  nearly  spoiled  a  new  set  of  frames  and  was  so  care- 
less that,  driven  to  exasperation,  Jim  had  to  tell  him  frankly 
that  if  the  machine  department  did  not  show  a  decided  im- 
provement it  would  soon  have  a  new  foreman.  Under  the 
conditions  that  morning  I  am  not  sure  of  all  that  Jim  told 
the  machine  shop  foreman,  but  he  was  in  no  mood  to  talk 
softly  or  mince  his  words,  so  you  can  wager  that  what  he 
did  say  was  forceful  and  to  the  point. 

During  the  day  many  things  came  up  which  nearly  drove 
Jim  crazy,  but  he  managed  to  pull  through  and  was  glad 
to  go  home  where  he  could  light  his  pipe  and  read  his  paper 
in  peace. 

As  his  wife  was  clearing  off  the  supper  dishes  she  re- 
marked that  the  Munsons  might  move  out  of  town.  Being 
absorbed  in  his  paper,  Jim  paid  but  slight  attention  to  her 
remark  and  passed  it  by  unnoticed.  After  finishing  her 
work  his  wife  brought  out  her  mending  and  when  Jim  was 
refilling  his  pipe  she  remarked  that  Joe  Kelly,  the  machine 
shop  foreman,  was  talking  about  buying  a  home.  Continu- 
ing she  said:  "Joe  is  a  valuable  man  to  the  cwnpany  and 
is  sure  of  promotion  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  he 
hesitates  to  purchase  a  home.  He  might  just  get  nicely 
located  and  the  company  would  move  him  to  a  better  posi- 
tion." 

"Yes,  move  him,  but  not  to  a  better  position  if  he  don't 
mend  his  careless  methods,"  grunted  Jim.  His  wife  noted 
that  Jim  was  in  no  mood  to  talk,  so  the  balance  of  the  even- 
ing he  was  permitted  to  read  his  paper  with  no  further 
interruptions. 

The  next  morning  as  Jim  started  for  the  "Old  Man's" 
office,  he  wondered  what  would  be  discussed.  Engine  fail- 
ures were  being  held  down  to  the  minimum  and  the  output 
was  good.  As  he  had  had  a  good  night's  rest  and  the  shc^ 
affairs  were  moving  smoothly,  Jim  felt  good  natured.  He 
even  felt  inclined  to  go  in  the  boss's  office,  slap  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  say,  "Well,  old  timer,  we've  got  them  on  the 
hip  now.     Ever}'thing  is  moving  O.  K." 

But  the  minute  he  stuck  his  head  inside  the  office  door 
he  could  see  trouble  was  brewing.  The  "Old  Man"  didn't 
waste  any  time,  but  started  right  in  on  Jim  and  bawled  him 
out  good  and  proper.  To  say  that  Jim  Haskins  was  sur- 
prised is  putting  it  mildly.  He  was  dumbfounded!  Since 
his  appointment  as  general  foreman  at  Warren  he  had 
doubled  the  shop  output,  had  cut  down  engine  failures,  had 
reduced  the  pay  roll,  got  along  fine  with  the  men  and  had 
carried  on  several  improvements  that  were  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  place,  and  now  the  "Old  Man"  was  telling 
him  what  a  poor  stick  he  was.  He  told  him  all  about  his 
trouble  with  the  machine  shop  foreman  and  informed  him 
that  the  machine  shop  foreman  was  not  responsible  for  such 
mistakes,  but  that  he,  the  general  foreman,  was  the  one 
to  blame.  The  "Old  Man"  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  machine  shop  foreman  would  not  be  discharged,  but  if 
any  such  disgraceful  recurrences  came  to  his  notice,  the 
general  foreman  would  have  to  do  some  explaining. 

Can  you  imagine  how  Jim  Haskins  felt  after  a  call- 
down  like  that?  One  dav  the  "Old  Man"  wanted  to  dis- 
charge  the  best  foreman  on  account  of  some  trivial  family 
affair  and  the  next  day  he  wouldn't  allow  the  dismissal  of 
a  foreman  who  was  the  biggest  failure  in  their  organiza- 
tion. Poor  Jim  wondered  who  was  stuffing  the  "Old  Man" 
with  all  his  misinformation.  He  tried  to  explain  his  posi- 
tion, but  the  "Old  Man"  would  have  none  of  it.  Jim  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  office  when  the 
chief  clerk  told  him  that  something  had  just  gone  wrong 
with  the  turntable. 

And  again  Jim's  day  was  spoiled.  He  had  started  out  in 
the  morning  well  satisfied  with  conditions — in  fact  in 
fairly  good  humor,  but  the  "Old  Man's"  talk  had  changed 
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>licet  iron  wry  rcadil}.  'I'lic  parts  must  1)C  licit  so  that  a 
good  contact  will  be  made  between  the  contact  points  and 
the  surfaces  must  be  free  from  rust,  (ialvanized  slieets  are 
more  diftn  uh  to  weld  sati>faetorily.  lait  1a-  using  a  slow- 
speed  and  a  comparatively  low  current  with  small  contact 
j)oints  the  zinc  coatings  can  be  pierced  and  a  good  junction 


The  manufacture  of  llat  split  keys  is  one  of  the  principal 
jobs  handled  on  the  .-pot  welder.  To  expedite  the  work  a 
special  attachment  shown  in  Fig.  2  has  been  devised.  The 
framework  holds  a  stationary  disc,  the  edge  of  which  is  set 
between  the  welding  jxtints.  Above  this  disc  is  a  movable 
disc   with    recesses  around   the  edge,  of  the  same  size  and 
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>cciired.  In  mViking  ventilator  ."scrcctis  it  has  hccn  found 
quite  feasible  U)  wt-ld  bra>-^  screens  to  the  galvanized  frame. 
The  savings  effitted  by  welding  can  best  be  illustrated 
liv  citing  a  fi-w  example-  of  typital  jobs.  In  fastening 
kettle  ears  on  bui  ket-.  the  f<»rnier  method  was  to  rivet  them 
on.  coveriim  tlu'  head.-  with  -older.  Sjjot  welding  is  much 
<iui(ker  and  the  co!.-tis  only  .S2*pcr  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
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riveting.      A   detailed   >tatemeiit   of   the   cost   of   doing   thi- 
work  is  given  in   Table  I. 

.Vnother  t\pical  oi)eration  to  which  spot  welding  has  been 
ap|)lied  i-  making  the  toi)S  for  water  gla-s  lamps.  The.^e 
were  formerly  -oldered  at  a  lost  of  S.>.4U  per  thou-and  for 
labor   and    ,"^.4n    for   material.       1  he    >ame   (jUanlity    can    be 
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Fig.    2 — Attachment    for    Welding     Split     Keys 

shape  a>  the  end  of  the  cotter.  Above  each  of  the  recesses 
is  a  spring  which  holds  the  part-  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  slots.  At  cadi  revolution  of  the  cam  sliaft  the  di>c  is 
advanced  the  distance  between  the  slots  by  a  ratchet  oper- 
ated  by  an  electrically  controlled   valve,   thus   bringing  the 


Fig.  3 — Machine  Arranged  for  Spot  Welding  Locomotive  Jackets 


welded  at  a  cost  of  .S..S5  for  lalior.  ( )ii  tlii-  job  there  is  an 
additional  saving  in  the  material  from  which  the  jiarts  are 
made.  W'iien  solder  was  used  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
tops  of  tin.  I)Ut  sheet  iron  can  now  be  used.  The  cost  of 
other  typical  parts  are  tabulated  in  Taljle  II. 


two  i)ie(es  making  up  the  key  into  position  between  the 
electrodes.  A  contact  is  then  made  and  the  parts  are  welded 
after  which  the  ratchet  advances  them  one  notch  further. 
I'he  welded  cotter  then  ])asses  over  an  opening  in  the  sta- 
tionarv  disc  where  a  finger  on  a  rod  attached  to  a  lever  on 
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the  upper  arm  <jf  ilie  machine  strikes  it,  causing  it  to  drop 
into  the  receptacle  Iteneath.  The  part>  can  he  welded  as 
fast  as  the  operator  can  feed  them.  As  many  as  S.'HjO 
cotters  have  been  made  in  seven  hour>. 

Anotlier  imj)ortant  jolt  for  which  special  attathments 
have  heen  made  is  the  wildiniz  of  hnomotive  jackt-t-.  The 
large  sheets  are  placed  on  rolling  tables  as  shown  in  Fig.  3 
and  are  sini]ily  lapped  and  welded  together  along  the  edge 
at  interval-  of  about  ~  j  in.  to  1  in.  The  di-x  ri])iion  of 
some  of  the  typical  part-  made  by  spot  welding  a-  given 
above  will  -ervc  to  show  the  adaptability  o\  this  machine. 
Further  <Kveloj)nient.-  are  to  l)e  e.\])ected  and  device-  of 
this  type  will  jtrobably  become  important  adjuncts  to  rail- 
road tinsho{>s.  ..:-.: 


WHEN  THE  SEWING  CIRCLE  FAILED 
TO  MAKE  GOOD 

HY   H.\RVEY  OE  WITT  WOI.GOMB 

Jim  Haskin-,  the  gciu-ral  foreman  of  the  big  shop- 
of  the  X(jrthwLStern  Railroad  at  Warren,  was  pu/zled. 
Not  alone  pu/zled,  but  disgusted  also;  He  had  just 
returned  from  his  daily  morning  conference  with  the  "Old 
Man."  at  which  certain  shop  matters  had  been  di-cu-sed  and 
orders  issued  whiih  Jim  knew  were  contrary  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  -hop.  Heretofore  the  "Old  Man"  had  alway- 
daimed  that  lu-  did  not  i  are  what  the  men  or  foremen  did 
out-ide  of  shoi)  h(;urs;  l)Ut  ihi-  morning  he  had  said  that 
if  big  Hill  Mun.-on.  the  foreman  of  the  l)oilir  shoj).  did  not 
cut  cHit  neglecting  hi-  family  he  uould  >oon  be  looking  for 
a  nc-w  job.  Hill  Munson  was  a  particularly  gcM)d  foreman, 
alwavs  on  the  job,  a  good  mechanic  himself  and  able  to 
handle  men.  He  actually  obtained  more  work  from  two 
men  than  it  wa>  formerly  possible  to  get  from  four  men. 

While  jim  Haskins.  as  general  foreman,  worked  with 
Hill  practically  every  day  in  the  week,  he  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  his  ])rivate  family  affairs  and  as 
lonti  as  the  boiler  shop  was  handled  so  efluiently,  there  was 
no  need  to  investigate  the  man's  home.  Subconsciously.  Jim 
Ha-kins  felt  that  .some  one  was  trying  to  run  Hill  >Iun-on 
oft"  the  job.  H\  several  remarks  which  the  "Old  Man"  had 
made  lately  he  knew  there  was  a  storm  brewing.  Rut  why? 
I'ersonallv.  he  couldn't  see  one  reason  why  Bill  Munson 
wasn't  the  most  valuable  foreman  they  had.  He  had  told 
the  "Old  Man"  .-o,  but  he  wouldn't  have  it  that  way.  Jim 
had  even  cjuoted  facts  and  I'lgures  to  ])rove  how  much  better 
Munson  was  than  his  predecessor.  l>ut  to  no  avail.  I  he 
"Old  Man"  had  Itrought  up  little  cncurrence-  which  Jim 
Haskin-  could  remember  when  they  were  mentioned.  Imt 
which  had  had  no  great  weight  cm  the,  Uianagemcnt  of  the 
shop.  '  ■■'■'■     "■-  ■  ■'  ■  ■'■:    ■■'  -■■'■■ 

Hut  now  the  "Old  Man"  was  (|Uoting  llie-e  little  thiniz- 
and  jdacing  .-o  much  emi)hasis  on  them  that  thinir-  actually 
loc»ked  bad  for  the  boiler  foreman,  .\fter  Jim  had  left  the 
oft'ice  the  thought  -uddenly  -truck  him — where  had  the  "Old 
Man"  heard  this  stuff?  Surely  Munson  had  not  -aid  any- 
thing about  his  family  affairs — Jim  himself  had  not  -aid 
an\  thing  about  it — -o  where  was  the  leak?  To  take  -uc  li 
dirtv.  low-down,  underhand  methods  to  run  a  man  off 
the  job  made  Jim  Haskins  mad.  He  was  a  fair  and  ju-t 
man  himself.  That  wa-  why  he  was  so  popular  with  all  the 
sho|)  men  and  wa-  so  succes-ful  a-  a  -hop  manager.  .\nd  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  understand  why  the  "Old 
Man"  would  countenance  any  sui  h  doings. 

Starting  the-  day  under  these  circumstance?  made  Jim  so 
disgruntled  that  he  was  on  the  war  jiath  all  da\.  Try  a- 
he  miiiht.  he  could  not  get  anything  on  the  boilcT  departmejit. 
Joe  Kelly,  the  machine  shoj)  foreman,  who  Jim  secretly 
knew  was  a  wondc-rful  man  in  the  "Old  Man's"  estimation, 
but  who  wa-  actuall\    the  poorest   foreman  he  had.   spoiled 


a  driving  axle.  Itored  a  set  ofdriving  Iwxes  for  the  wrong 
wheels,  nearly  -poiled  a  new  set  of  frames  and  was  so  care- 
less that,  driven  to  exasperation.  Jim  had  to  tell  him  frankly 
that  if  the  machine  department  did  not  show  a  decided  im- 
j)r<jvement  it  would  soon  have  a  new  foreman.  Under  the 
condition-  tliat  morning  I  am  not  >ure  of  all  that  Jim  told 
the  machine  shop  foreman.  Itui  he  was  in  ncj  mcKKJ  to  talk 
.softlv  or  mince  his  word^,  so  you  can  wager  that  what  he 
did  -ay  was  forceful  and  to  the  point. 

During  the  day  many  things  came  up  which  nearly  drove 
Jim  crazy,  but  he  managed  to  {)ull  through  and  was  glad 
to  go  home  where  he  could  light  his  pipe  and  read  hi<  paper 
in  peace;':.  rH\:>^  'J      ;     :• 

As  his  wife  was  clearing  oft"  the  su[)]»er  dishes  ?he  re- 
marked that  the  Munsons  nn'ght  move  out  r)f  town.  Heing 
al).-orbed  in  his  ])aper.  Jim  paid  but  slight  attention  to  her 
remark  and  pa->ed  it  by  unnoticed.  After  fmi-hing  her 
work  his  wife  brought  out  her  mending  and  when  Jim  was 
retillinu'  hi-  pil>e  she  remarked  that  J<k-  Kelly,  the  machine 
-iiop  fc;reman.  wa>  talking  about  bu\ing  a  hoiiu-.  ("onlinu- 
ini:  -he  said:  "J<k'  is  a  valuable  man  to  the  company  and 
i-  -ure  of  pronioticMi  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  he 
lie-itatc--  to  ])urc  ha.-c-  a  home.  Hc'  might  just  get  nicely 
located  and  the.eonipany  would  move  him  to  a  better  posi- 
tion."' ■'•■■■^■•"       ■ 

""S'cs.  move  him.  Iiut  not  to  a  l»etter  position  if  he  don't 
mend  iii-  carc-les-  nietliod-.""  grunted  Jim.  His  wife  noted 
that  Jim  was  in  no  mood  to  talk,  so  the  balance  of  the  even- 
ing he  wa-  jK-rmitted  to  read  hi-  paper  with  no  further 
interrujttions,    ''-\i\'-         ■         "  J , ':    "'■'■ 

Ihe  next  morning  as  Jim  >tarted  for  the  "Old  ^Lln's" 
offiie.  he  wondered  what  would  be  discussed.  Engine  fail- 
ures were  l)eing  held  down  to  the  minimum  and  the  output 
was  go(xl.  As  he  had  had  a  go<xi  night's  rest  and  the  shop 
aftairs  were  moving  smoothly.  Jim  felt  good  natured.  He 
even  fc^lt  incliiu^l  to  go  in  the  boss's  oft'ice.  >lap  him  on  the 
-houlder  and  sa\ .  "Well,  old  timer,  we've  ijot  them  on  the 
hip  now.     Everything  is  moving  O.  K." 

Hut  the  minute  he  stuck  his  head  inside  the  oftice  door 
he  could  see  trouble  wa-  Itrewing.  The  "Old  Man"  didn't 
waste  any  time,  but  -tartecl  right  in  on  Jim  and  bawled  him 
out  good  and  proper.  To  say  that  Jim  Haskins  was  sur- 
prised is  putting  it  mildly.  He  was  dumbfoundiM !  Since 
his  appointment  as  general  foreman  at  Warren  he  had 
doubled  the  -hop  cxitput.  hacj  c  ut  down  engine  failures,  had 
reduced  the  pay  roll,  got  along  fine  with  the  men  and  had 
carried  on  several  improvements  that  were  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  place,  and  now  the  "Old  Man"  was  telling 
him  what  a  j)oor  stick  he  was.  He  told  him  all  about  his 
trouble  with  the  machine  shoji  foreman  and  informed  him 
that  the  machine  shop  foreman  was  not  responsible  for  such 
mistakes,  but  that  he,  the  iieneral  foreman,  was  the  one 
to  blame.  The  "Old  Man"  even  went  .-o  far  as  to  say  that 
the  machine  -hop  foreman  would  not  l)e  discharged,  but  if 
any  such  disgraceful  recurrences  came  to  his  notice,  the 
general   foreman   woulcl  have  to  do  some  explaining. 

("an  you  imagine  how  Jim  Haskin-  felt  after  a  call- 
down  like  that?  One  day  the  "Old  Man"  wanted  to  dis- 
charge the  best  foreman  on  aixount  of  some  trivial  family 
aft'air  and  the  next  day  he  wouldn't  allow  the  dismi>sal  of 
a  foreman  who  was  the  Itiggest  failure  in  their  opjani/a- 
tion.  Poor  Jim  wondered  who  was  stuffing  the  "Old  Man" 
with  all  his  mi-information.  He  tried  to  explain  hi>  po-i- 
tion.  but  the  "Old  Man"  would  have  none  of  it.  Jim  wel- 
lomecl  the  o])portunit\'  to  get  out  of  the  oft'ice  when  the 
chief  clerk  told  him  that  something  had  just  <jone  wrong 
with  the  turntable. 

.\nd  again  Jim's  day  was  spoiled.  He-  had  started  out  in 
the  morning  well  satisfied  with  conditions — in  fact  in 
fairly  good  humor,  but  the  "Old  "Nfan's"  talk  had  chanced 
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him  into  a  frame  of  mind  that  was  far  from  pleasant.  He 
did  not  tr>-  to  take  any  spite  out  on  his  foreman,  but  just 
the  same  he  felt  ugly  enough  to  bite  a  ten-penny  nail  in 
two.  He  put  in  a  most  unpleasant  day  and  was  glad  to 
escape  to  his  home  where  he  could  eat  his  supper  and  enjoy 
a  (luiet  smoke. 

Again,  as  on  the  previous  night,  his  wife  ventured  a  re- 
mark that  Joe  Kelly  had  decided  to  buy  that  home.  Sub- 
consciously Jim  felt  that  his  wife  had  said  something  be- 
fore about  Joe  Kelly.  The  Kellys  were  not  neighbors  of 
theirs,  yet  his  wife  seemed  to  mention  their  name  a  great 
many  times.  Puffing  at  his  pipe  like  one  of  the  big  Mallets 
pushing  a  train  up  the  hill,  Jim  reviewed  in  his  mind  all  the 
occurrences  of  the.  past  few  days  at  the  shop.  Suddenly  a 
thought  struck  him  with  such  force  that  he  yelled  at  his 
wife  so  loudly  he  nearly  scared  the  poor  woman  out  of  a 
year's  growth. 

"Say,"  he  said,  "where  do  you  hear  so  much  about  Joe 
Kelly,   anyway?" 

"Why,  our  sewing  circle  met  this  afternoon  and  while  I 
was  out  in  another  room  I  overheard  the  master  mechanic's 
wife  telling  how  mean  they  used  poor  Joe  Kelly  at  the  shop. 
She  said  that  it  was  a  shame  to  pick  on  a  good  man  like 
him  and  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  disgraceful  actions 
of  a  man  like  that  Bill  Munson.  She  also  said  that  the 
Kellys  were  going  to  buy  their  home. 

"By  jimanetti,"  thought  Jim,  "I've  got  it!  I've  got  it! 
It's  that  bunch  of  old  hens  who  are  trying  to  do  poor  Bill 
Munson.  Some  woman  has  an  axe  to  grind  and  she  is  play- 
ing a  smooth  game."  With  that  Jim  began  to  question  his 
wife  and  from  her  he  could  piece  out  a  pretty  good  story  of 
how  this  woman  and  that  woman  was  working  through  her 
husband  to  try  to  influence  the  inside  workings  of  the  busy 
terminal  at  Warren.  As  Jim  thought  over  the  situation  and 
recalled  many  little  things  which  had  been  pulled  off  in  the 
shops  he  could  see  the  propaganda  of  the  busy  and  ever 
watchful  ladies'  sewing  circle.  The  master  mechanic's  wife 
was  a  prominent  member.  She  was  just  foxy  enough  to 
work  on  her  husband  so  that  she  influenced  many  of  the 
orders  he  issued.     ^ 

After  turmng  the  entire  situation  over  in  his  mind  several 
times  Jim  finally  decided  that  the  best  way  to  fight  fire 
was  with  fire. 

The  next  morning  he  had  a  long  talk  with  Bill  Mun- 
son. During  their  conference  they  had  several  good 
laughs,  and  while  Bill  at  first  refused  to  follow  Jim's  in- 
structions, he  finally  gave  in. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Bill  Munson's  wife 
joined  the  sewing  circle.  She  became  a  very  prominent 
member  and  worked  her  way  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
master  mechanic's  wife. 

Jim  Haskins  noted  that  the  complaints  about  the  boiler 
department  seemed  fewer  and  fewer.  About  two  months 
after  Jim  Haskins  awoke  to  the  fact  that  wives  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  management  of  a  shop.  He  was  agree- 
ably surprised  one  morning  by  having  the  master  mechanic 
remark  that  the  boiler  department  was  so  efficient  that  he 
had  recommended  an  increase  for  the  foreman,  Bill  Mun- 
son. 

Right  there  Jim  Haskins  smiled  to  himself,  for  he  knew 
that  instead  of  running  a  good  man  off  the  job,  the  sewing 
circle  had  actually  been  the  means  of  securing  him  an  in- 


A  CONVENIENT  STAND  FOR  AIR  PUMPS 

In  overhauling  air  pumps  it  is  desirable  to  have  thenr» 
mounted  so  lliat  the  c\linders  can  be  placed  either  vertical 
or  horizontal  as  desired.  The  stand  shown  in  the  illustration 
below,  wliich  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  in  the  Joliei 
shops  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  makes  it  easy  to 
bring  the  pump  into  any  position.  The  stand  is  supported 
by  a  heavy  post  bolted  to  the  floor.  Near  the  top  of  this 
post  is  pivoted  a  disc  made  up  of  two  plates  riveted  together 
to  jbtiin  the  recjuired  stiffness.  Behind  the  bottom  of  the 
disc  and  attached  to  the  po!^t  are  rollers  which  help  to  sup- 


A    stand    Used   for   Holding   Air   Punnps   When    Mailing    Repairs 

port  the  plate  and  make  it  easy  to  turn.  There  is  also  a 
cross  piece  attached  to  the  post  with  a  pin  in  the  cross  piece 
fitting  into  holes  in  the  rear  plate,  thus  holding  it  securely 
in  any  position.  This  stand  is  particularly  suitable  for  cross 
compound  pumps. 


MAKING  MUDRING  CORNERS  TIGHT 


BY  JOSEPH  SMITH 


No  one  knows  better  than  the  roundhouse  man  what  a 
hot,  dirty  job  is  occasioned  when  an  engine  is  reported  with 
the  back  mudring  corners  leaking.     Not  only  this,  but  many- 


crease   m   wages. 


Incre.^se  in  Qo.kl  Production. — Bituminous  coal  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  during  1918,  as  reported  by  the  imperfect  Fit  at  the  iviud-Ring  Corners 
Xational  Coal  Association,   amounted   to  587,500,000  tons, 

an  increase  of  approximately  36,000,000  tons,  or  nearly  times  it  means  a  serious  delay  in  engine  service.  By  care- 
seven  per  cent,  over  the  production  in  1917,  which  was  in  fully  noting  the  reasons  for  this  condition  we  have  come  to 
itself  a  record.           >  the  conclusion  that  95  per  cent  of  the  troubles  are  due  to 
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the  fact  that,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  there  is  a  space  of  help  for  a  little  while,  it  is  finally  necessar}-  to  cut  out  the 

%  in.  to  y^  in.  between  the  sheet  and  the  top  of  the  mud-  sheet  and  weld  a  new  piece  in.    This  trouble  could  be  elim- 

ring.     Cracks  frequently  occur    in    the    sheet    around    the  inated  if,  when  fitting  the  firebox  to  the  mudring,  the  comers 

corners  at  the  top  row  of  rivets,  and  while  welding  them  will  were  well  heated  and  set  up  tight  before  riveting. 


Machining  Locomotive  Driving  Boxes 

Time  and  Effort  Will  Be  Saved  by  Doing  Accurate 
Work;  Special  Devices  and  Tools  That  Will  Assist 

BY  M.  H.  WILLIAMS 


THE  machining  of  locomotive  driving  boxes  is  quite  an 
item  in  railway  shops,  and  on  account  of  the  number 
that  must  be  repaired  the  question  of  special  machines 
and  appliances  for  this  work  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion. It  will  often  be  found  economical  to  install  a  special 
machine  for  these  parts  and  use  it  exclusively  on  this  work. 
On  some  machines  the  driving  box  shell  may  be  bored,  the 
hub  liner  faced  and  the  oil  cellar  bored  to  the  radius  of  the 
axles  at  the  rate  of  three  an  hour,  or  24  in  an  eight-hour  day, 
an  output  equal  to  the  demands  of  many  of  the  larger  repair 
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Fjg.  1 — Three  Prong   Micrometer  Caliper  for  Measuring  the 
Driving   Box   Bore 

shops.  This  will  be  found  to  be  a  gi eater  output  than  is 
generally  obtained  on  what  may  be  called  universal  machines. 
As  the  driving  box  job  has  come  to  stay,  it  certainly  should 
pav  to  mstall  the  very  latest  machine  tools  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  the  work.  One  special  machine  for  this  work  will 
in  many  cases  release  two  machines,  such  as  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal boring  mills,  for  other  work. 

Accurate  machining  will  also  be  found  to  be  a  paying 
proposition  on  these  parts  for  the  reason  that  when  ma- 


chined to  proper  sizes  the  work  of  assembling  on  the  axle 
and  locomotive  will  be  reduced  and  an  all-around  saving 
will  result.  With  a  few  special  appliances,  which  will  be 
described,  the  shells  in  the  boxes  ma}  be  bored,  the  sides 
faced  and  the  cellar  bored  so  accurately  that  individual 
fitting  of  the  axle  by  filing  or  scraping  may  be  entirely  elim- 
inated and  better  fits  be  obtained  than  with  the  general 
practice  of  scraping  and  filing.  Several  methods  may  be 
followed  when  performing  this  work.  Those  explained  below 
have  been  taken  from  practices  in  several  shops  and  will 
serve  to  illustrate  various  ways  this   work  may  be  done. 

First,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  few  special  appliances 
that  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  obtaining  accuracy 
and  reducing  time. 

Vress  jor  Applying  Shell. — One  of  the  first  machine  tools 
required  is  a  press  for  removing  and  applying  the  shells. 
For  this  purpose  the  ordinary  vertical  hydraulic  press 
answers  very  well  and  needs  no  explanation  to  railway 
shop  men.  In  many  respects  it  is  advisable  to  equip  this 
or  any  other  form  of  press  with  a  recording  gage  in  order 
to  produce  a  record  of  the  pressure  exerted  when  applying 
the  shells.  This,  no  doubt,  may  look  like  a  refinement. 
However,  a  few  points  should  be  kept  in  mind.  If  the  shell 
is  forced  in  at  too  great  a  pressure  the  box  will  be  spread 
apart  and  throw  the  shoe  and  wedge  faces  out  of  line.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  low  a  pressure  may  result  in  the  shells 
becoming  loose.  If  a  record  of  the  pressure  applied  is  kept  it 
will  soon  be  possible  to  determine  a  proper  limit  to  be 
followed.  The  workman  can  also  by  observing  the  records, 
judge  as  to  his  work  of  fitting  the  shell  and  be  governed 
accordingly  when  fitting  future  boxes.  Records  of  this  nature 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  shop  manager  and  should  be  filed 
to  be  used  in  case  of  controversy.  In  many  respects  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  assign  one  press  for  applying  shells, 
various  side  rod  bearings  and  link  motion  bushings  and 
equip  it  with  a  gage,  using  a  second  press  for  removing 
these  parts.  On  account  of  the  great  pressure  often  necessary 
to  start  a  shell,  side  rod  brass  or  link  motion  bushing,  a  gage, 
if  used  on  a  press  common  to  all  work,  will  soon  be  in  bad 
condition,  due  to  the  great  pressure  necessary  to  start  a  part 
loose. 

MEASURING    BORE   OF    SHELLS  A^rD   BOXES. 

Measuring  the  bore  of  the  brass  or  bronze  shells  and  also 
the  slotted  half-round  surface  in  the  driver  box  for  the  shell 
bearing  is  very  important,  but  difficult  on  boxes  where  these 
surfaces  are  less  than  a  half  circle  and  where  the  ordinary 
calipers  cannot  be  used.  A  three-prong  micrometer  caliper 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  which  answers  ver>'  well,  this 
being  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  is  made  up  of  an  accuratelv 
ground  steel  cylinder  A,  having  walls  about  ^  in.  thick  and 
the  hole  about  1  9/16  in.  in  diameter,  a  cap  B  at  the  lower 
end  to  resist  the  spring  5  and  also  to  exclude  dirt,  and  an 
upper  cap  C  carefully  threaded  to  fit  the  top  of  A.  Adjust- 
ments of  the  caliper  are  made  by  this  head  and  when  it  is 
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properly  set  it  is  locked  by  the  set  jicrew  D.  A  micrometer 
head  E,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  several  makers  of 
these  instruments  is  secured  to  the  cap  C  by  means  of  a  nut 
K,  titting  on  a  thread  cut  on  the  micrometer.  This 
micrometer  head  is  graduated  for  inside  measurements  or 
in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  micrometer;  that  is.  the  read- 
ings are  the  smallest  when  the  barrel  is  backed  all  the  way 
up;  as  the  barrel  is  screwed  down,  the  readings  become 
larger.  The  end  of  the  micrometer  screw  bears  on  a  hardened 
and  ground  plunger  G,  which  fits  \try  accurately  into  case 
A.  The  bottom  of  this  plunger  is  accurately  ground  to  a 
taper  of  six  inches  in  twelve  inches.  The  spring  S  forces 
the  plunger  G  upwards  against  the  micrometer  head  and 
takes  up  lost  motion.  Three  rods,  H,  H^,  and  H^  fit  into 
projections  that  are  a  part  of  case  .4.  These  rods  are  made 
of  steel  wire  al)out  '4  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  carefully 
hardened  and  ground,  all  three  to  exactly  one  length.  The 
outer  ends  arc  slightly  rounded,  very  similar  to  measuring 
rods  used  with  micrometer  calipers,  the  inner  ends  having 
points  agreeing  with  the  taper  of  the  plunger.  These  rods 
are  forced  toward  the  center  by  springs,  L,  bearing  against 
tlie  frame  and  collars  J.  The  three  projections  on  the  case 
are  spaced  at  an  angle  of  70  deg.  The  rod  H,  H^  and  Ho  are 
of  suitable  lengths  for  shells  and  boxes  to  be  measured.  For 
measuring  from  seven  to  eight  inches  these  are  approximately 
3^  in.  long.  For  each  larger  or  smaller  size  the  length 
will  be  increased  or  decreased  by  'j  in.  Several  sets  of 
these  rods  may  be  used  in  one  case  where  it  will  be  necessary- 
to  change  the  rods  when  making  measurements  varying  over 
one  inch  and  will  answer  for  small  shops.  Separate  cases 
may  be  made  for  each  size,  which  v.ill  avoid  changing  the 
rods. 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  this  in.^trument,  calij)er  rings 
carefully  ground  on  the  inside  to  even  inch  sizes  are  used. 
When  setting  the  caliper  the  top  cap  C  is  adjusted  up  or 
down  until  the  micrometer  head  regi.'lers  zero,  with  all  three 
rods  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  setting  rings. 
After  this  the  screw  D  is  tightened  t(>  prevent  the  head  cap 
C  from  turning. 

In  operation  the  plunger  G  is  controlled  by  the  micrometer 
head  and  oppo.sed  by  spring  .9.  The  plunger  G  in  turn 
controls  the  rods  H,  H,  and  H...  It  is  obvious,  on  account 
of  the  angle  on  the  plunger  being  six  inches  in  twelve  inches, 
that  the  rods  will  be  forced  out  one-half  the  travel  of  plunger 
G  and  as  the  rods  measure  the  radius,  the  reading  on  the 


practice  a  box  or  shell  may  be  measured  in  a  few  seconds 
and  to  an  accuracy  of  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  This 
device  is  very  valuable  for  measuring  the  bore  of  shells,  and 
also  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  boring  mills.  With  the  best 
mills  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  boring  head  not 
being  perpendicular  to  the  mill  table,  causing  the  shell  to 
be  bored  larger  at  one. end. 

Several  different  methods  are  followed  for  measuring  the 
bore  of  boxes  and  shells.  It  is  a  question  if  any  are  more 
accurate  or  handy  than  using  the  three-pronged  micrometer 
described.  One  of  its  greatest  advantages  is  the  fact  that 
the  machine  operator  can  check  his  work  and  tell  when  it  is 
correct,  both  for  size  and  the  straightness  of  boring.  As  the 
accuracy  of  boring  is  increased  the  laljor  of  fitting  the  box 
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Fig.   2 — Arbor   for   Turning    Driving    Box    Brasses    on    a    Lathe 

micrometer  head  will  show  the  actual  diameter.  When 
measuring  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  shell  or  the  slotted 
inner  surface  of  the  driving  box.  the  micrometer  head  is 
screwed  up  or  down  until  all  three  rods  are  in  contact.  No 
difficulty  is  exf)erienced  in  determining  this.  If  set  too  large 
the  tA\o  outside  rods  H  and  H.^  only  will  be  in  contact,  and 
I  V  giving  the  caliper  a  slight  rocking  motion  so  that  middle 
rod  //,  rises  and  falls,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  center  rod 
is  not  in  contact.  Or  if  set  too  small  the  middle  and  only  one 
side  rc'i  will  touch,  and  by  giving  the  caliper  a  slight  right 
and  Ic".  hand  turn  a  very  minute  space  may  be  detected.     In 


Fig.    3 — Jig   for   IHoldlng    Driving    Box    Brasses   When    Machining 
the   Ends  on  a  Slotter 

to  the  axle  will  be  reduced.    To  properly  make  use  of  this 
device  the  axle  should  also  be  measured  with  micrometers. 

MACHINING   SHELLS. 

For  machining  the  outside  surface  of  the  brass  shells 
several  methods  are  employed,  one  being  to  clamp  the  shells 
10  the  table  of  a  vertical  slotter  and  revolve  the  table  as  the 
surface  is  being  finished.  This  method  is  quite  satisfactory. 
It,  however,  requires  a  somewhat  e."^pensive  machine  tool, 
compared  with  other  methods.  Another  way  is  to  hold  the 
shell  on  a  revolving  arbor  on  a  shaper  table.  In  this  case 
the  arbor  is  revolved  by  a  worm  gear  and  wheel  and  gen- 
erally operated  by  hand.  This  method  works  ver\'  well  and 
does  not  require  as  expensive  a  machine  as  the  slotter.  In 
many  respects  the  simplest  and  quickest  method  is  to  turn 
the  shell  on  a  lathe.  For  this  purpose  an  arbor,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  answers  very  well.  This  is  made  up  of  a  heavy 
central  bar  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  collar 
at  one  end  forged  solid  with  the  arbor,  as  shown  at  A.  On 
this  arbor  a  loose  collar  B  is  fitted  fairly  snug.  This  is  also 
keyed  to  a  spline  wax-  cut  in  the  arbor.  The  collar  B  is 
backed  up  by  a  large  nut  C,  this  nut  being  necessar}'  to 
compensate  for  varying  lengths  of  shells  and  may  also  be 
used  for  tightening  the  collar  B  on  to  the  shell.  The  set 
screws  D-D  are  used  for  tightening  and  holding  the  shells 
and  are  preferably  made  with  cup  points.  In  practice  the 
shell  is  placed  on  the  arbor  and  the  set  screws  D  drawn  up 
enough  to  just  hold  the  shell.  The  shell  is  then  adjusted  to 
the  proper  distance  from  the  center  of  the  arbor  by  a  hammer. 
When  properly  set  the  three  set  screws  in  each  collar  are 
tightened.  The  method  of  setting  the  shells  may  be  modified 
by  placing  a  liner  of  wood  or  metal  between  the  arbor  and 
shell.  This  will  locate  the  shell  at  ';nce.  It,  however,  re- 
quires a  separate  liner  for  each  pattern  of  shell.  In  some 
cases  these  arbors  are  made  double,  so  that  two  shells  may 
be  turned  at  one  time  on  a  lathe  having  two  tool  posts.  This 
method  increases  the  output  of  shells  very  materially  and 
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makes  it  possible  to  turn  a  pair  of  shells  in  less  than  45 
minutes,  floor  to  floor.  The  diameter  of  the  shells  can  gen- 
erally be  measured  with  calipers,  as  the  castings  in  the 
rough  are  more  than  a  half  circle.  In  many  respects  a 
micrometer  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  this  work, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  the  three-prong  caliper  pre- 
viously described. 

For  machining  the  ends  of  the  shells  several  methods  are 
employed,  depending  largely  on  the  machine  tool  equipment 
available.  One  method  is  to  hold  the  shells  in  a  V-block 
set  vertical  on  a  slotter  table,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  is 
made  up  of  an  iron  casting  A,  which  is  bolted  to  the  slotter 
table,  and  has  a  projection  for  a  set  screw  B  at  the  bottom 
and  a  hinged  clamp  C    that    may    be   thrown    back    when 


Fig.  4 — A  Shaper  Tool  for  Machining  the  Ends  of  Driving 

box    Brasses 

necessary  to  remove  the  shell.  In  practice  the  shell  is 
placed  with  its  machined  surface  against  the  V  faces.  The 
clamp  C  is  brought  over  and  the  boll:   B  and  D  tightened. 

Another  plan  is  to  hold  these  shells  by  means  of  a  similar 
clamp  on  the  table  of  a  shaper,  in  \Ahich  event  the  fixture 
and  the  shell  are  in  a  horizontal  pc^sition.  This  method 
is  applicable  to  the  ordinary  or  draw-cut  shaper.  A  slotter 
or  shaper  tool,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  this  operation.  The  end  of  the  tool  is  used 
to  remove  the  scale  on  the  casting,  the  final  forming  being 
done  with  the  formed  part  of  the  cutting  tool. 

Another  method  is  to  mill  these  ends  on  a  plain  knee 
type  milling  machine  with  a  cutter  formed  to  the  contour  of 
the  desired  end  of  shell.  For  new  locomotives,  where  the 
shells  are  similar,  two  milling  cutters  may  be  used  at  one 
time. 

For  the  average  repair  work  the  shaper  will  generally  be 
found  the  most  desirable,  and  is  a  less  expensive  machine 
tool  than  the  others  mentioned. 

REPAIRS   TO  DRIVING   BOX  SHELL    SURFACE 

Machining  the  half-round  surface  in  the  driver  box  into 
which  the  shell  fits  is  not  necessary  where  the  original  work 
has  been  well  done  and  the  box  hat"  not  been  warped  or 
sprained  in  service.  On  account  of  the  enormous  axle  pres- 
sure of  heavy  locomotives  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  shell 
have  a  perfect  bearing  in  the  driving  box  in  order  that  the 
box  may  properly  support  the  shell.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
desirable  to  check  the  shell  bearing  in  the  boxes  after  the 
shell  is  removed,  and  should  there  be  a  great  variation  in 
the  radius  of  this  surface  the  box  should  be  reslotted.  Just 
how  much  variation  can  be  allowed  is  an  open  question. 
However,  it  is  desirable  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety,  and 
it  is  a  question  if  new  shells  should  be  applied  where  this 
surface  varies  over  1/32  in.  or  .032  m.  from  end  to  end. 
Should  the  variation  be  greater,  reslotting  is  advisable.  This 
variation  may  readily  be  measured  with  the  three-prong 
micrometer.  The  actual  machining  of  the  boxes  will  natu- 
rally in  most  shops  be  done  by  the  same  methods  prevailing 
ifor  new  work,  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

Dra-if-rtft  Shaper. — This  machine  is  provided  with  an 
arrangement  in  the  ram  for  gradually  revolving  the  cutting 
tool.     In  practice  the  box  is  held  on  the  shaper  table  properly 


centered  with  the  ram.  After  all  is  ready  the  cutting  tool  is 
set  to  the  proper  radius.  As  the  machine  makes  a  stroke 
the  tool  is  rotated  a  small  amount  and  so  on  until  the  work 
is  completed. 

Vertical  Slotting. — This  method  Is  similar  to  the  above 
except  that  the  box  i?  revolved  instead  of  the  tool.  Either 
method  admits  of  good  workmanship  when  the  machines  are 
in  a  good  state  of  repair.  There  is,  however,  always  the 
possibility  of  the  ram  not  being  square  with  the  work  and 
machining  one  end  of  the  box  larger  than  the  opposite  end. 
To  guard  against  trouble  of  this  nature  the  boxes  should 
be  checked  occasionally.  This  may  be  done  with  the  three- 
prong  calipers  in  Fig.  1.  After  the  boxes  are  reslotted,  or 
if  it  is  not  necessar}-  to  do  this,  the  actual  sizes  of  the  box 
may  be  measured  and  a  memorandum  made  of  the  actual 
sizes  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman  turning  the  shell. 

BOX  FACE  LIXERS 

For  applying  and  machining  the  lijiers  on  the  box  faces 
several  methods  are  followed  both  for  brass  and  babbitt 
metal.  When  applying  babbitt  in  some  cases  the  practice  is 
followed  of  pouring  the  babbitt  the  exact  thickness  desired. 


Fig.   5 — Vertical    Turret   Lathe  for    Boring    Driving    Boxes 

This  is  accomplished  by  locating  a  plate  of  boiler  steel  or 
cast  iron  the  correct  distance  from  ihe  box  and  pouring  the 
metal  between  the  two.  Where  care  is  taken  to  locate  the 
plate  properly  an  excellent  job  ma\'  be  made.  A  second 
method  is  to  cast  the  babbitt  somewhat  thicker  than  neces- 
sary, which  can  be  done  by  pouring  from  a  ladle  and  with- 
out the  use  of  a  plate  or  other  means  <;f  regulating  the  thick- 
ness of  the  babl)itt.  In  this  case  it  i.<  necessar}-  to  machine 
the  babbitt  to  the  correct  size.  Where  brass  or  bronze  liners 
are  used  two  methods  may  be  followed,  the  use  of  either 
being  governed  largely  by  the  design  of  the  box  on  each 
particular  road.  In  some  cases  the  liners  are  faced  on  one 
side  and  secured  to  the  box  by  flat-headed  screws.  In  other 
cases  the  brass  or  bronze  is  cast  onto  the  lx)x.  In  either 
event,  the  liners  are  generally  faced  after  applying. 
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In  many  respects  the  method  of  pouring  these  liners  in 
the  rough  of  either  babbitt  or  bronze  and  facing  them  after- 
ward will  be  found  the  more  economical  where  proper 
machine  tools  are  available  for  the  purpose. 

BORING   AND   FACING   DRIVING    BOXES. 

For  boring  the  shells  and  facing  the  liner  several  methods 
are  followed,  generally  governed  oy  the  tool  equipment 
available.  The  following  methods  are  mentioned,  which, 
however,  do  not  cover  the  entire  field. 

Side  Rod  Boring  Mills. — With  this  method  the  box  is 
clamped  on  the  machine  table,  the  cutter  for  boring  the  shell 
being  held  in  the  revolving  spindle  and  adjusted  properly 
for  the  diameter  required.  A  large  sweep  tool  may  also  be 
used  to  face  the  babbitt  liner.  This  method  may  be  followed 
where  better  adapted  machines  are  not  available.  It  has  the 
disadvantage  that  bronze  liners  cannot  well  be  faced  with- 
out a  special  facing  tool  and  the  bore  and  facing  cannot  be 
done  at  one  time.  Drill  presses  of  heavy  pattern  are  also 
used  verj-  similar  to  the  method  explained  above. 

Horizontal  boring  mills  are  also  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  operation  being  very  similar  to  that  explained  above, 
except  that  the  box  is  set  on  its  side  instead  of  flat.  This 
machine  has  the  advantage  that  the  table  may  be  adjusted 
quickly  to  center  the  box. 

Vertical  boring  mills  of  various  forms  are  also  made  use 
of  and  are  generally  found  more  convenient  than  the  other 
machines  mentioned,  having  the  advantage  that  the  boring 
bar  or  tool  may  be  readily  adjusted  for  varying  sizes  of 
bore  and  either  babbitt  or  bronze  liners  may  be  faced  with 
an  ordinary  cutting  tool.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  box 
is  clamped  on  the  mill  table  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
clamping  parts  on  these  machines,  which  consumes  consider- 
able time  in  order  to  properly  center  the  box. 

Modifications  of  car  wheel  boring  machines  are  also  used 
for  this  purpose,  in  which  event  an  adjustable  tool  is  held 


Flo-    6 — Cutting    Tool    for    Finishing    hub    Liner    Showing    Use    of 
Gages    for    Obtaining    Proper   Thickness 

in  the  ram  and  the  liner  is  faced  by  the  facing  attachments 
that  are  applied  to  these  machines.  Often  special  chucks 
ire  made  to  hold  the  box,  with  which  it  may  be  located  and 
secured  very  quickly.    This  machine  answers  very  well. 

Vertical  Turret  Lathe. — For  large  and  medium  sized  shops 
it  will  generally  be  found  advisable  to  install  a  special  vertical 
boring  mill  for  boring  and  facing  driving  boxes  and  equip 
it  with  such  chucks  and  special  appliances  as  may  be  found 
desirable.  At  first  glance  this  may  appear  extravagant. 
However,  a  careful  review  of  the  question  will  in  many  cases 
show  that  two  or  more  machines  are  tied  up  on  this  work 
where  one  special  machine  will  take  care  of  the  entire  out- 
put. The  so-called  side  head  boring  mill,  or  as  sometimes 
called  the  vertical  turret  lathe,  has  been  modified  for  this 


work.  Fig.  5  shows  a  well  known  type  of  this  machine  fitted 
up  specially  for  this  work.  As  will  be  noticed  on  the  illus- 
tration, the  customary  turret  on  the  vertical  ram  has  been 
replaced  by  a  large  single  bar  which  is  securely  bolted  to 
the  seat  for  the  turret.  This  bar,  in  order  to  secure  rigidity, 
is  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  on  the  machine  illustrated 
it  is  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  intended  primarily  for  the 
larger  driving  boxes.  For  smaller  boxes  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  its  diameter.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  bar 
two  cutting  tools  are  held  by  set  screws  as  shown.  The  tool 
at  the  right  is  used  for  roughing,  and  that  at  the  left  for 
the  finishing  cut.  By  always  makin^;  use  of  one  tool  for 
the  finishing  cut  the  cutting  edge  will  stand  up  for  several 
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Fig.  7 — Arrangement  for  Locating  the  Box  with  Respect  to  the  Spring 
Saddle  Pocket  and  for  Holding  the  Cellar  in  Place  While  Boring 

boxes  and  avoid  too  frequent  settings  of  the  tools.  The  hub 
liner  is  turned  and  the  fillet  formed  by  a  specially  formed 
cutting  tool  held  in  the  side  head,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  and 
more  in  detail  in  Fig.  6.  The  facing  of  the  liner  is  done 
with  the  cutting  face  A  and  the  fillet  by  the  concave  cutting 
surface  B. 

In  order  to  quickly  locate  the  driving  box  a  special  two- 
jaw  universal  chuck,  as  shown  quite  clearly  in  Fig.  5,  is 
used,  the  chuck  jaws  holding  the  box  on  the  shoe  and  wedge 
surfaces,  and  as  the  two  jaws  tighten  at  a  uniform  rate,  the 
box  is  located  central  with  the  center  of  the  chuck.  With 
this  chuck  it  is  unnecessary  to  measure  the  distances  from 
the  shoe  faces  to  the  center  of  the  bore.  The  chuck  is  tight- 
ened by  a  square-headed  screw  clearly  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. This  screw  operates  two  worm  gears  that  are  parts 
of  the  two  right  angle  screws  that  close  the  jaws.  The  chuck 
is  held  on  the  table  by  T-bolts,  the  bottom  surface  of  the 
chuck  being  keyed  to  fit  the  T-slots  in  the  table.  In  practice 
these  T-bolts  are  adjusted  to  allow  free  movement  of  the 
chuck  on  the  table  without  lost  motion.  For  readily  adjust- 
ing the  chuck  to  bore  more  or  less  from  the  crown  of  the 
brass  an  adjusting  screw,  not  shown,  is  set  in  the  mill  table 
and  works  in  a  nut  attached  to  the  chuck,  this  screw  being 
provided  with  a  micrometer  dial.  By  turning  the  screw,  the 
chuck  when  holding  the  box  may  be  set  to  run  true  or 
eccentric,  as  desired.  This  feature  is  valuable  for  reboring 
boxes  having  worn  shells  where  only  a  small  amount  is  to 
be  removed  to  true  up. 

One  feature  incorporated  on  this  machine  that  is  worthy 
of  mention  is  the  method  of  setting  the  box  with  reference  to 
the  distance  from  the  spring  saddle  pocket  to  the  center  of 
the  bore  of  the  shell.  For  boxes  arranged  for  top  saddle 
spring  supports  the  boxes  may  all  be  set  in  the  chuck  the  same 
distance  from  the  saddle  pocket  to  the  center  of  bore,  irre- 
spective of  the  bore  of  the  shell,  without  consuming  any 
appreciable  time  in  the  set-up.  A  hole  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  is  bored  in  the  chuck  13  in.  from  the  center.  A 
post,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  fits  into  this  hole.  The  post  has 
a  screw  A  with  a  large  head,  the  point  of  which  extends 
through  the  post  a  predetermined  amount.  The  length  of 
the  screw  and  the  distance  C  above  the  face  of  the  chuck  will 
vary  with  the  different  designs  of  boxes.     The  point  of  the 
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icrew  .4  bears  against  the  block  B,  which  fits  in  the  spring 
saddle  pocket  and  which  is  of  a  definite  thickness.  The 
method  of  determining  the  use  and  size  of  each  of  these  parts 
can  best  be  explained  by  an  example.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
the  drawings  call  for  a  distance  of  10  in.  from  the  center  of 
the  bore  of  the  driving  box  to  the  spring  saddle  pocket.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  hole  in  the  chuck  is  13  in.  from 
the  center  or  three  inches  from  the  hole  to  the  pocket.  Sup- 
pose the  dimension  D  is  lyi  in,  and  dimension  E  is  Yz  in. 
In  this  case  the  block  B  must  be  one  inch,  giving  a  total 
of  three  inches.  Other  designs  of  boxes  will  call  for  modi- 
fications of  these  distances. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  the  cellar  in  the  box  while 
the  boring  operation  is  going  on,  a  post,  shown  at  the  left 
in  Fig.  7,  is  permanently  bolted  to  the  chuck  face.  This 
is  provided  with  a  bolt  F,  having  a  loose  U-shaped  shoe  G 
attached  to  its  point.  After  the  driving  box  is  clamped  in 
the  chuck  the  bolt  F  is  screwed  up  to  hold  the  cellar  in  place. 
The  box  will  now  be  located  so  that  the  two  shoe  faces  are 
an  equal  distance  from  the  center  of  the  chuck  and  from 
the  center  of  the  boring  mill  table.  The  cellar  will  be 
in  place  so  that  it  may  be  bored  with  the  shell,  and  the 
distance  from  the  bore  to  the  spring  saddle  pocket  will  be 
correct. 

Very  good  use  may  be  made  of  the  micrometer  dials  on  this 
form  of  machine,  with  which  the  time  of  calipering  may  be 
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Fjg,  8 — Diagram  for  Recording  Finished  Dimensions  for 
Driving    Box    Work 

reduced  to  almost  nothing.  On  the  design  in  question  two 
dials  A  and  B,  Fig.  5,  are  located  on  the  cross  screw.  One 
of  these  dials  is  graduated  right  hand  and  the  other  left 
hand,  each  dial  being  independent  of  the  other  and  arranged 
that  they  may  be  turned  independently  and  clamped  when 
properly  set.  The  object  of  the  two  dials  is  to  set  one 
properly  for  the  right  hand  or  roughing  tool  in  the  boring 
bar,  and  the  second  for  the  left  hand  or  finishing  tool  also 
set  in  the  same  bar,  each  dial  being  graduated  to  read  to 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch  diameter.  For  the  purpose  of 
setting  these  dials  a  setting  point  C  is  arranged  on  the  station- 
ary part  of  the  machine.  In  practice  the  boring  bar  is  raised 
until  the  cutting  tool  is  horizontal  with  the  setting  point  and 
a  pin  bar  of  known  length  is  set  between  the  setting  point 
and  cutting  tool.  The  cross  screw  is  then  turned  until  the 
pin  bar  just  touches  the  setting  point  and  cutting  tool.  The 
dial  is  then  set  with  the  zero  mark  to  the  pointer.  The 
opposite  cutting  tool  is  then  set  in  a  similar  manner  with  a 
C-gage.  After  setting  the  tools  a  trial  cut  is  made  on  any 
box  that  may  be  on  the  machine,  the  bore  measured  and  the 
dial  given  such  slight  corrections  as  may  be  necessary.  With 
the  dials  once  properly  set  any  sized  bore  in  the  range  of 
the  machine  may  be  made.  That  is,  should  it  be  necessary' 
to  bore  a  box  7,  7.5,  8,  8.070  or  9.120  in.  the  tools  may  be 
set  by  turning  the  cross  screw  until  the  dials  read  correctly 
and  generally  an  accuracy  of  .005  in.  will  be  obtained.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  a  great  amount  of  time  may  be 
saved  by  eliminating  the  calipering  of  each  box  as  the  boring 
operation  is  performed. 

To  insure  facing  the  boxes  correctly  and  to  compensate  for 


varying  distances  between  the  hub  liners  on  the  driving 
wheels  and  insure  the  correct  amount  of  end  play  of  the 
axles  when  assembled  on  the  locomotive  a  ver>'  simple  gage 
C  may  be  used  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  This  may  be  easily 
made  from  sheet  steel  about  yi  in.  thick.  A  separate  gage 
is  desirable  for  each  class  of  driving  box.  The  dimensicwi 
D  should  be  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  shoe  space  to 
the  top  of  the  liner  on  the  driving  box  for  a  standard  driving 
box  made  according  to  drawings  and  where  proper  allow- 
ances have  been  made  for  end  play  of  axles. 

This  gage  may  be  used  in  the  following  maimer:  Assum- 
ing that  the  distance  between  the  hub  liners  is  correct  and 
the  locomotive  frame  is  also  correct,  the  gage  is  held  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  the  cutting  tool,  held  in  the  side  head 
of  the  machine,  is  adjusted  until  it  just  touches  the  gage. 
The  micrometer  dial  on  the  side  head  is  then  set  to  zero. 
This  operation  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  and  should 
the  two  sides  be  nearly  alike  the  average  of  the  two  may  be 
taken.  Should  these  two  readings  differ  largely  it  may  be 
necessary  to  plane  the  box  in  order  that  both  shoe  faces  may 
bear  equally  on  the  shoes. 

The  liner  may  be  faced  by  taking  a  roughing  cut  with 
the  tool  raised  a  small  amount  and  the  finishing  cut  with 
the  micrometer  dial  back  to  zero.  Should  the  distance  be- 
tween the  hub  liners  on  driving  wheels  be  more  or  less  than 
standard  dimensions  the  tool  is  adjusted  similar  to  that  ex- 
plained above,  but  when  facing,  the  tool  is  raised  or  lowered 
the  proper  amount,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  readings  on 
the  micrometer  dial.  For  example,  suppose  the  distance 
between  the  two  hub  liners  is  ]/%  in.  above  standard,  owing 
to  wear  and  refacing.  This  distance  should  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  driving  box  faces.  In  this  event 
the. facing  tool  would  be  raised  one-half  of  y%  in.  or  .062  in. 
above  the  original  setting.  This  amount  may  readily  be 
ascertained  by  readings  on  the  micrometer  dial.  Should  the 
distance  between  the  driving  wheel  liners  be  less  the  process 
would  be  reversed.  This  is  a  very  simple  operation  and  will 
be  quickly  understood  by  the  machine  operator. 

MEASURING   AND   RECORDING   SIZES. 

For  obtaining  the  correct  size  for  boring  the  driving  box 
shells  the  ordinary  micrometer  can  be  used  to  good  advant- 
age when  measuring  the  axles.  It  will  be  found  in  practice 
that  they  are  quicker  to  use  than  machinist's  calipers  and 
much  more  accurate,  their  great  advantage  being  in  the  fact 
that  the  size  measured  may  be  recorded  on  a  blank,  as  will 
l)e  explained  later.  These  micrometers  are  ver\'  useful  for 
checking  the  axle  for  roundness  and  taper. 

For  measuring  the  distance  between  the  hub  liner  faces  on 
driving  wheels  the  inside  tubular  micrometer  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  This  measurement  is  essential  in  order 
to  determine  the  correct  amount  the  driving  box  liner  should 
be  faced  to  allow  the  proper  amount  of  end  play  of  driving 
wheels.  It  is  advisable  to  bore  the  shell  somewhat  larger 
than  the  largest  part  of  an  axle  worn  taper  or  a  new  correctly 
turned  axle.  No  well  established  rule  appears  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  this  amount.  As  a  general  proposition,  if  the 
box  is  bored  from  .015  to  .025  in.  larger  than  the  axk  the 
conditions  of  running  will  be  found  .satisfactory. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  form  of  card  that  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  recording  the  desired  finished  dimensions  for 
driving  box  work. 

Rolling  Stock  for  Danish  Railways. — The  Danish 
State  Railways  for  a  long  time  have  been  in  need  of  more 
freight  cars  and  recently  ordered  750  from  the  "Scandia"'  f ac- 
ton- in  Randers,  Denmark.  This  will  give  work  to  500 
people  who  have  been  unemployed.  A  set  of  wheels  for  a 
freight  car  before  the  war  cost  $40,  while  now  they  cost 
$.^48. — Commerce  Reports. 
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SAFETY    PRECAUTIONS  FOR   HANDLING 
OXYACETYLENE  APPARATUS* 

BY  E.  WANAMAKER 

Electrical  Engineer,  Rock  Island   Lines 

Unabsorbed  acetylene,  that  is,  in  a  gaseous  state  as 
generated,  is  highly  explosive  at  a  pressure  of  two  at- 
mospheres or  more  due  to  the  chemical  instability  of 
the  gas  itself.  Acetylene  is  more  or  less  unstable  and  liable  to 
sudden  explosive  decomposition  under  certain  circumstances. 
Accidents  sometimes  occur  when  it  is  apparently  impossible 
to  guess  what  precipitated  the  decomposition  which  resulted 
in  the  explosion.  Acetylene  gas  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  and  temperature  does  not  fly  apart  spontaneously 
and  explosively  into  its  constituents,  but  does  so  when  exposed 
to  considerable  pressure  while  in  a  wholly  gaseous  condition 
as  previously  stated. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  acetone  has  the  property  of 
being  able  to  absorb  about  25  times  its  volume  of  acetylene 
for  each  atmosphere  of  pressure  at  60  deg.  F.  When  acety- 
lene is  dissolved  in  this  way  it  ceases  to  be  spontaneously  ex- 
plosive and  may  be  stored  with  acetone  at  pressures  up  to  250 
lb.  with  comparative  safety.  Persons  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  acetylene  gas  should  under  no  con- 
ditions be  permitted  to  undertake  the  compression  of  it. 

Acetylene  gas  is  comparatively  non-poisonous  when  in- 
haled in  highly  diluted  form  in  small  quantities  such  as 
might  escape  from  small  leaks;  the  only  poisonous  effects  that 
have  been  observed  in  connection  with  it  were  due  to  the 
presence  of  impurities  in  the  gas,  such  as  phosphoretted 
hydrogen.  Therefore  acetylene  should  always  be  secured  as 
free  as  possible  from  phosphorous  and  other  contaminating 
substances. 

It  has  been  found  that  one  pound  of  carbide  will  generate 
46  cu.  ft.  of  acetylene  gas,  which  if  permitted  to  leak  into  a 
room  six  by  six  by  five  feet,  will  mix  with  the  air  in  such  a 
proportion  as  to  make  it  an  inflammable  explosive  that  may 
be  set  off  by  a  spark  as  well  as  by  a  hot  iron  or  flame.  For 
this  reason  it  is  always  well  when  using  an  acetylene  torch 
in  a  small  enclosed  space  to  see  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air  is  obtained  to  prevent  accidents  from  such  a  cause. 
A  little  air  blowing  from  an  air  hose  will  prevent  any  such 
accident  as  this  even  though  considerable  acetylene  were 
leaking  into  the  space. 

Oxygen  is  manufactured  directly  as  a  chemical  product 
or  electrolytically  from  water.  Oxygen  itself  as  a  gas 
is  non-explosive.  However,  it  is  generally  stored  in  metal 
containers  at  a  very  high  pressure,  generally  about  1,800  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  It  is  therefore '  apparent  that  an  explosion  may 
take  place  due  to  the  failure  of  the  container  itself  permitting 
the  gas  to  rush  out  at  an  enormous  velocity. 

It  has  been  found  at  times  when  oxygen  was  made  elec- 
trolytically, that  due  to  the  crowding  of  the  pressure  or  care- 
less handling  a  small  percentage  of  hydrogen  was  permitted  to 
mix  with  the  product.  Certain  proportions  of  this  mixture 
are  highly  explosive  and  may  be  set  off  by  heat  or  jar.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  that  oxygen  l)e  pure. 

The  following  instructions  for  handling  o.xy-acetylene  gas 
are  strongly  recommended: 

In  handling  acetylene  gas  in  tanks  under  pressure  it  should 
be  remembered  that  at  no  time  should  the  tank  be  allowed  to 
remain  near  stoves,  furnaces,  steam  radiators  or  any  other 
sources  of  heat  nor  should  they  be  exposed  unnecessarily  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Care  should  also  be  used  in 
handling  acetylene  gas  containers  to  avoid  heavy  jars.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  any  steel  drum  is  liable  to  me- 
chanical injuries  if  not  reasonably  handled.  Acetylene  cyl- 
inders should  always  be  stored  in  an  upright  position  with 
the  valve  end  up. 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Railway  Fire  Protection  Association 
on   December   4. 


Leaking  coiitainers  should  never  be  used  and  should  one 
be  found,  it  should  be  set  out  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as 
possible  away  from  all  possibility  of  ignition  of  the  gas  or  of 
the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  that  surrounds  the  container. 

Open  flame  lights  should  never  be  taken  into  confined 
spaces  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  leakage  of  acetylene. 
In  case  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  an  acetylene  tank  in  a 
small  enclosed  space  a  little  air  should  be  blown  into  the  space 
from  an  air  hose  in  order  to  secure  a  good  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere. 

All  acetylene  containers  should  have  fusible  plugs. 

Neither  oxygen  nor  acetylene  containers  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  remain  where  they  are  exposed  to  sparks  or  flame. 

Oxygen  containers  should  not  be  dropped  nor  handled 
roughly  in  any  way  and  should  not  be  placed  where  they  may 
be  overturned  by  a  collision  with  other  objects  or  by  reaction 
caused  by  the  violent  escape  of  their  contents  through  the 
safety  outlet  with  which  containers  should  be  provided. 

The  regulating  devices,  valves  and  other  attachments  on 
oxygen  containers  should  never  be  lubricated  with  oil  or 
grease.  Whenever  lubrication  is  required  it  should  be  se- 
cured b\-  the  use  of  pure  graphite  unmixed  with  either  oil  or 
grease.  Furthermore  the  discharge  valves  of  o.xygen  tanks 
should  alwa}s  be  opened  slowly  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  twisting  or  straining  them  by  the  use  of  hammers  or 
improper  wrenches. 

The  hose  and  hose  connections  used  between  the  gas  mani- 
folds or  gas  tanks  and  the  welding  torch  must  always  be  main- 
tained free  from  leaks  and  all  joints  made  mechanically  tight 
and  secure.  The  regulating  valves  and  torches  must  be  kept  in 
a  good  state  of  mechanical  repair  to  avoid  leakage  of  the 
gases.  No  part  of  the  equipment  to  which  hose  is  attached 
should  be  used  without  securing  the  hose  with  the  proper  size 
hose  clamp.    Wire  fastenings  should  not  be  used  in  any  case. 

In  case  of  any  trouble  with  the  torch  the  gas  should  be 
immediately  shut  off  at  the  tanks  or  pipe  line  station. 

Where  generating  stations  are  used  the  instruction  cards 
sent  with  the  parts  must  be  carefully  followed  and  no  leaks 
must  be  permitted  on  any  of  the  pipe  lines. 

No  man  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  gas  welding  torch 
until  properly  instructed  by  a  welding  supervisor  or  some 
experienced  welder  and  if  he  is  not  the  regular  operator  per- 
mission of  the  foreman  in  charge  should  be  obtained  before 
the  machines  are  used. 

Safety  gages  should  be  used  on  all  regulators,  that  is,  gages 
having  loose  or  vented  backs,  so  that  in  case  the  pressure  on 
the  gage  builds  up  to  a  dangerous  degree  or  builds  up  too 
rapidly,  such  as  might  cause  a  rupture  of  the  Bourdon  tube 
the  force  will  spend  itself  without  breaking  the  glass  case, 
thereby  causing  possible  injur}-  to  the  operator. 

Some  shops  use  portable  welding  outfits,  purchasing 
tanked  gas  and  tanked  oxygen.  Other  shops  install  acetylene 
generating  outfits,  also  oxygen  generating  outfits,  piping  the 
gas  throughout  the  shops  having  manifold  outlets  to  which 
the  hose  from  the  wefding  torches  are  connected.  Still  other 
shops  generate  acetylene  gas  and  purchase  tanked  oxygen, 
connecting  it  to  a  manifold  which  in  turn  is  connected  with 
a  system  of  piping  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  oxygen 
generating  plant.  Each  generating  plant  that  is  installed 
is  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  instructions  for  intelli- 
ctently  operating  the  generator,  the  most  important  of  which 
are:  "Remember  to  keep  all  light  or  fire  of  any  kind  away 
from  the  plant  and  never  permit  the  generator  to  remain  more 
than  five  minutes  unless  the  generating  chamber  is  filled 
with  water,  even  when  it  is  not  in  use."  If  the  instructions 
that  we  have  given  in  this  paper  and  the  detailed  instructions 
which  are  given  out  with  the  generators  are  carefully  followed 
out  and  leaks  of  all  kinds  prevented  in  the  distribution  piping 
sy.stem  of  the  installed  plants,  there  will  be  practically  no 
danger  from  fire. 


KEMPSMITH  MAXIMILLER 

The  Kempsmith  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  one  of  the  first  machine  tool  builders  to  make  an 
all  geared  type  of  milling  machine,  has  produced  a  new  de- 
sign of  knee  type  milling  machine  called  the  "Maximiller." 
In  designing  the  machine  particular  attention  has  been  paid 
to  insuring  ease  of  operation  and  control  with  rapid  pro- 
duction and  accurate  work. 

Special  material  has  been  used  in  this  machine  in  order 
to   secure   the   adequate   strength   without   excessive   weight. 


Heavy  All-Geared  Type  Milling  Machine 

■■•.■"'?■'■'■ 

The  spindle,  gears  and  much  of  the  shafting  are  made  of 
heat-treated  allo\-  steel.  The  column,  knee,  saddle  and  table 
are  of  semi-steel.  The  column  is  well  ribbed  and  has  few 
openings,  and  the  knee  is  designed  throughout  to  give  the 
proper  support  to  the  saddle  and  table.  The  side  walls  are 
practically  solid,  having  but  two  small  openings,  and  the  knee 
slide  on  the  column  is  extended  up  beyond  the  top  wall  to 
provide  extra  resistance  against  strain.  The  top  wall  is  solid, 
the  cross  feed  screw  being  located  in  a  shallow  depression 
midwav  between  the  saddle  Vees.     The  table  is  18  in.  wide 


with  a  working  length  of  72  in.  The  gibs  in  the  saddle  and 
table  are  of  the  adjustable  taper  type. 

The  over  arm  is  a  solid  steel  bar  5%  in.  in  diameter,  with 
a  wedge  lock  which  positively  locates  the  pendants  and 
alines  the  arbor,  thus  preventing  any  tendency  to  twist  out 
of  line  under  heavy  cuts.  The  outboard  support  is  of  the 
open  side  type  developed  by  this  company,  permitting  free 
access  to  the  table  and  the  work  at  all  times.  It  is  reversible 
to  bring  the  open  space  on  either  side  as  required. 

The  spindle  is  large  in  diameter  and  runs  in  adjustable 
phosphor  bronze  bearings.  All  other  shafts  in  the  sj)eed 
transmission  run  on  ball  bearings.  The  driving  force  is 
applied  to  the  spindle  on  a  face  gear  which  overhangs  the 
front  bearing,  thus  reducing  the  torsional  strain  in  the 
spindle.     As  the  face  gear  is  the  only  slow  speed  member  in 


Feed  Change  Gears  and  Case.  Showing  Unit  Construction 

the  driving  train,  chatter  is  practically  eliminated  and 
the  drive  is  smooth  under  heavy  cuts.  The  speed  changes  are 
secured  through  a  train  of  gears  giving  18  spindle  speeds 
ranging  from  14  to  350  r.  p.  m.  All  speed  changes  are 
secured  by  sliding  gears  and  there  are  never  more  than  three 
pairs  of  gears  in  mesh.  The  normal  direction  of  spindle 
rotation  is  right  hand  which  makes  it  correct  for  standard 
drills  and  boring  tools.  A  spindle  reverse  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  machine,  for,  in  order  to  get  the  cutting  strains 
in  the  proper  direction  on  the  gibs  and  the  tables,  the  face 
mills  must  run  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  spiral  or 
slab  millers.      ....- 

The  principle  of  unit  construction  has  been  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  design,  thus  securing  many  advantages 
both  in  manufacturing  and  in  repairing.  The  spindle  speed 
change  mechanism  is  an  integral  part  mounted  in  a  box  se- 
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cured  to  the  column  and  the  feed  change  mechanism  is  an  in- 
dependent unit  mounted  below  the  driving  gear.  There  are 
18  feeds  available  ranging  from  ^i  in.  to  25  in.  per  minute. 
Only  one  clutch  is  used  and  there  are  no  tumblers  or  locking 
pins,  all  changes  being  obtained  by  sliding  gears.  All  the 
speed  changes  are  secured  with  only  three  levers  and  a  direct 
reading  feed  plate  makes  it  easy  to  obtain  any  combination 
desired.  Incorporated  in  the  feed  mechanism  is  a  safety 
coupling  which  slips  before  a  breaking  load  comes  on  the 
feed  drive  but  resumes  the  travel  again  as  soon  as  the  load 
drops  to  safe  limits.  The  power  rapid  traverse  can  be  used 
for  all  table  movement  without  disturbing  the  set-up  for 
whatever  rate  of  feed  may  be  in  use. 

A  centrifugal  type  pump  with  a  capacity  of  15  gal.  per 
minute  is  attached  to  an  extension  of  the  feed  drive  shaft 
to  circulate  cooling  compound.  The  pump  is  driven  through 
a  clutch  which  can  be  disengaged  if  the  nature  of  the  work 
does  not  require  a  cooling  fluid.  The  lubrication  of  the  parts 
has  been  given  special  consideration  in  this  machine.  The 
gears  and  bearings  in  the  speed  and  feed  mechanisms  are 
lubricated  by  splash  from  an  oil  bath  in  the  case.  Sight 
feed  oilers  are  used  to  supply  clean  oil  to  the  spindle  bear- 
ings and  drive  pulley.  The  lubrication  of  the  mechanism 
supported  by  the  knee  is  centralized  at  two  points  which 
makes  it  certain  that  none  will  be  overlooked  when  the  ma- 
chine is  oiled. 

The  driving  pulley  is  16)4  in-  in  diameter  and  runs  at 
400  r.  p.  m.,  a  six-inch  belt  being  used.  For  general  rail- 
road shop  work  a  15-h.p.  motor  is  recommended  for  driving 
this  machine. 


of  this  bearing  are  closed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inner 
ends  of  the  journal  boxes.  The  purpose  of  reducing  the 
inefficiency  with  which  power  is  transmitted  from  the  line 
.«=haft  to  the  machine  has  been  carried  out  in  a  design  the 
simplicity  of  which  is  intended  to  insure  against  any  increase 
in  the  amount  of  inspection  or  attention  required  to  keep  it 
in  satisfactory  working  order. 


ROLLER  BEARING  COUNTERSHAFT 

.\s  a  step  in  a  program  of  refinement  in  its  line  of  shapers, 
part  of  which  has  been  carried  into  effect  during  the  war, 
the  Queen  City  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  designed  a  roller-bearing  countershaft  which  will  be 
included  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  all  shapers  manufac- 
tured after  March  1,  1919.     As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the 


ATLAS  SAFETY  GUARD  AND  THIRD 
POINT  SUPPORT 

For  some  time  past  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago, 
has  been  manufacturing  a  safety  device  for  brake  beams 
known  as  the  Atlas  Safety  Guard.  This  consists  of  a  bar 
of  I-Section  fastened  beneath  the  spring  plank  in  such  a 
position  as  it  will  support  the  brake  beam  in  case  the  brake 


Atlas  Safety  Guard  and  Third  Point  Support 

hanger  should  fail  or  the  pins  fall  out.  A  further  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  this  device  by  providing  an 
additional  support  for  the  brake  beam  to  insure  even  brake 
shoe  wear.  This  is  accomplished  by  extending  arms  up- 
ward and  outward  from  the  safety  bar  support  on  the  spring 
plank  and  fastening  the  brake  beams  to  these  arms  by  short 
links.  In  cases  where  one  safety  bar  is  used  on  each  truck, 
these  links  are  attached  to  the  end  of  the  brake  beam  strut; 
when  two  safety  bars  are  applied  the  links  are  fastened  to 
the  tension'  member.     The  safety  bars,  as  in  the  previous 
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countershaft  hangers  have  been  designed  to  include  Hyatt  design,  are  held  in  place  by  flat  springs  and  can  readily  be 

roller  bearings.     The  journal  boxes  are  cast  with  the  outer  slid  through  the  supports  under  the  spring  plank  when  it  is 

ends  closed  and  the  inner  ends  are  cicsed  with  steel  washers  desired  to  remove  the  brake  beam.    The  arm  and  links  being 

which  are  ground  and  pressed  in  to  retain  the  lubricant,  above  the  beam,  do  not  interfere  with  its  removal  in  any 

The  loose  pulley  also  runs  on  Hyatt  rollers  and  both  ends  way. 
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Exports  of  locomotives  through  the  port  of  New  York 
during  December,  1918,  amounted  to  $1,755,891,  according 
to  figures  given  in  the  monthly  foreign  trade  records  issued 
by  the  National  City  Bank.  The  report  also  shows  rails 
exported  to  the  value  of  $1,354,795  and  car  wheels  and  ax- 
les valued  at  $413,720.  Freight  cars  are  not  separately 
shown  in  the  tabulation. 

The  railways  of  India  on  March  31,  1914,  had  170,444 
freight  cars.  The  number  laid  up  for  repairs  at  present  is 
about  10,290,  or  about  6  per  cent,  of  which  1,860,  or  about 
1  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were  laid  up  for  want  of  materials. 
The  number  is  lower  than  in  normal  times,  owing  to  the  ef- 
forts the  railways  were  making  to  keep  every  available  freight 
car  on  the  road.  The  number  of  cars  sent  overseas  was 
4,251,  all  of  these  except  56  were  of  metre  or  2  ft.  6  in.  gage. 

The  International  Railway  Congress  has  resumed  its  head- 
quarters at  Brussels  with  the  return  to  that  city  of  M,  L. 
Weissenbruch,  the  general  secretary.  The  Congress,  before 
the  war,  held  its  meetings  every  five  years,  meeting  in  1895 
in  London,  1900  in  Paris,  1905  in  Washington,  1910  in 
Berne,  and  the  1915  meeting  was  to  have  been  held  in  Berlin. 
The  Congress,  before  the  war,  also  proved  of  service  to  rail- 
way men  the  world  over  by  the  publication  at  Brussels  of  a 
monthly  bulletin. 

The  great  scarcity  of  coal  in  Italy  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  use  wood  and  lignites  for  fuel  in  locomotives.  The 
boilers  and  fireboxes  of  the  locomotives  have  had  to  be 
changed  to  suit  the  new  fuel,  and  employees  re-educated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  use  of  substitutes  for  coal  as 
fuel  has  been  urged  on  all  manufacturers,  and  prizes  have 
been  offered  for  noteworthy  economies.  In  addition  to  that, 
two  companies,  with  an  initial  capital  of  $1,200,000  each, 
have  been  formed  for  the  development  of  lignite  or  brown- 
coal  mines  in  Italy.  One  will  operate  mines  in  northern, 
the  other  in  southern  Italy. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  has  received  through 
the  American  Legation  at  Brussels  a  request  from  the  Bel- 
gium government  asking  the  United  States  to  lend  it  400 
locomotives  and  2,000  cars  in  addition  to  returning  all  of 
the  359  locomotives  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  Expeditionarv'  forces.  The  communication  from 
Minister  of  Railways  Renkin,  sets  forth  the  urgent  need  for 
additional  rolling  stock  in  Belgium  to  replace  that  com- 
mandeered or  destroyed  bv  the  Germans.  The  American  armv 


has  returned   187  of  the  Belgian  locwnotives,  but  the  re- 
maining 172  still  are  in  use  by  the  Expeditionary  forces. 

Maximum  prices  on  anthracite  coal,  together  with  all  otho'  • 
coal  and  coke  regulations  except  three,  have  been  suspended 
by  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  only  restrictions  not  sus- 
pended, as  to  coke  and  all  coal,  are:  Those  requiring  that 
contracts  be  made  subject  to  maximum  prices  if  reinstated, 
subject  to  cancellation  by  the  Fuel  Administration  and  sub- 
ject to  requisition  or  diversion  of  coal  by  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration. Those  prohibiting  reconsignments  of  coal.  Those 
requiring  shipments  of  coal  to  tidewater  to  go  through  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange.  The  order  includes  the  suspen- 
sion of  price  and  zone  regulations  on  coke  and  bituminous 
coal  which  went  into  effect  February  1.  The  administra- 
tion's control  of  the  oil  industry  already  has  been  mostly  sus- 
pended, so  that  the  Fuel  Administration's  controls  are  now 
relaxed  to  the  present  limit  of  safety. 

The  Engineering  Societies'  Employment  Bureau,  New 
York  City,  desires  that  state  and  municipal  authorities,  cor- 
porations and  individuals  who  need  the  services  of  profes- 
sional engineers  communicate  their  wants  to  the  bureau,  Zi 
West  Thirty-ninth  street.  This  bureau  is  maintained  by  the 
four  national  societies  of  civil,  mining,  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineers.  In  behalf  of  engineers  who  have  been  serv- 
ing in  the  army  or  in  government  capacities  during  the  war, 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Engineering  Societies  to  get  in  touch 
with  contemplated  engineering  projects  as  early  as  practi- 
cable. By  resolutions  adopted  unanimously  (by  the  650 
members  present  at  its  annual  meeting)  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  has  recorded  "its  profound  convic- 
tion that  public  works  should  be  carried  forward  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  sound  judgment,  not  only  for 
fundamental  economic  reasons,  but  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons." 

Two  new  Safe  Practices  Bulletins  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  have  been  published.  No.  16  is  a  ten-page  illus- 
trated monograph  on  safe  clothing  for  men  and  women  in 
industry.  These  excellent  brochures  contain  a  large  amount 
of  useful  information,  gathered  from  varied  sources  and 
clothed  in  lucid  and  vigorous  language.  Some  members  of 
the  Council,  to  encourage  the  wearing  of  suitable  clothes, 
provide  women  employees  with  the  first  suit  free  of  charge. 
Bulletin  No.  18  is  on  Power  Presses.  The  ingenious  recent 
devices  for  preventing  workmen  from  injuring  their  hands 
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or  feet  in  these  ponderous  machines  are  innumerable.  One 
picture  shows  a  large  press,  in  a  shop  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  where  each  of  two  men  must  press  an  electric 
push  button  with  each  hand  before  the  machine  can  be 
operated.  These  pamphlets  are  provided  at  a  cost  of  ten 
cents  each  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  208  South  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago. 


Future  of  Gas  and  Electric  Welding 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  and  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  on 
February  19.  five  papers  were  presented  on  the  subject  of 
welding,  a?  follow.^ :  '"Microstructure  of  Iron  Deposited  by 
Electric  Arc  Weldinii."'  bv  G.  F.  Comstock;  "Path  of  Rup- 
ture in  Steel  Fusion  Welds,"  bv  S.  W.  Miller;  "Welding 
Mild  Steel."  by  H.  M.  Hobart:  "Electric  Welding  in  Ship- 
building." bv  S.  V.  Goodall,  and  "Fusion  in  Arc  Welding" 
by  O.  H.  E.<^chholz. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  their  presentation  during 
which  it  was  suggested  that  as  so  much  had  l)een  done  in  the 
way  of  making  repairs,  particularly  In  the  railroads  during 
the  past  two  years,  the  time  was  ripe  for  l)ringing  the  weld- 
ing processes  permanently  into  the  field  of  construction. 
Tt  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  variables  to  be  de- 
termined in  order  to  secure  a  good  weld  and  that  successful 
welding  is  dependent  upon  uniformity  of  results.  For  this 
reason  it  was  stated  that  the  welding  operator  must  be  both 
skilled  and  con.«icientious,  and  a  diver.- ity  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  operator  should 
be  a  skilled  engineer  or  whether  the  average  worker  could 
l)e  taught  to  do  good  welding  work. 

The  particular  significance  of  the  presentation  of  the 
paper?  and  the  discussion  lies  in  the  fact  that  welding  is 
demanding  so  much  of  the  attention  of  our  best  engineers. 
This  in  itself  is  sufficient  indication  that  the  constantly  in- 
creasing use  of  welding  is  to  be  expected.  Conclusions  indi- 
cated by  the  discussion  were  that  l)oth  gas  and  electric 
welding  had  come  to  stay  and  that  we  may  prepare  for  the 
time  when  the  average  mechanic  must  learn  the  use  of  the 
welder,  ju.^t  as  he  has  had  to  learn  tlie  use  of  the  hammer 
and  chisel. 


The  Disposition  of  Surplus  Government  Material 

.\nnouncemcnt  was  made  in  Washington  on  January  29 
giving  the  details  of  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Office  of 
Director  of  Sales  of  the  War  Department  as  follows: 

Under  the  director  of  sales,  C.  W.  Hare,  is  an  assistant. 
E.  C.  Morse,  chairman  rf  the  B'^ard  of  Sales  Review,  com- 
prising the  following  meniber.>^  besides  !Mr.  Morse:  Lt.  Col. 
A.  LaMar.  Maior  W.  M.  Ounden.  Col.  Fred  Glover.  L.  H. 
Hartman.  G.  F.  Woods.  Capt.  A.  L.  Mercer.  Capt.  T.  S. 
Schullz.  Each  of  these  members  of  the  board  is  a  division 
sales  manager  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Schultz,  who 
is  legal  meml)er  on  the  board. 

The   announcement   gives  the   names   of  seven   divisions, 


the  first  of  which,  headed  by  Colonel  LaMar,  will  handle 
machine  tools,  including  all  metal  and  woodworking  tools, 
railway  equipment,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  gantry 
cranes,  hand  tools,  forging  equipment,  iron  and  structural 
workers'  power  tools  and  machinery. 

The  following  is  the  tentative  agreement  reached  by  the 
government  and  the  machine  tool  builders. 

"1.  The  inventor\'  of  all  machine  tools  and  equipment 
which  is  being  made  will  be  expedited  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent. 

"2.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  a  quantity  of  machine 
tools  is  available  for  disposal,  the  manufacturers  of  these 
tools  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  them  at  a 
price  and  on  terms  of  settlement  which  will  be  satisf acton- 
to  all  parties  concerned. 

"3.  In  case  it  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to  pur- 
chase his  product  outright,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  arrange 
for  the  marketing  of  the  product  in  an  equitable  manner, 
securing  for  the  government  and  the  manufacturer  alike  the 
best  possible  terms. 

"4.  In  case  both  these  methods  of  disposition  fail,  the 
material  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  general  public  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

"In  the  settlement  of  plant  contracts  which  involve  the 
sale  of  large  groups  of  various  kinds  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment, an  effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  the  sale  of  any 
equipment  for  resale,  as  it  is  realized  that  great  injury  could 
he  done  bv  indiscriminate  sales  of  this  character." 


Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund 

The  Railway  Regiments'  Tobacco  Fund,  to  which  146  rail- 
wav  supply  companies  contributed,  made  seven  shipments  of 
tobacco,  amounting  to  approximately  eight  tons,  to  railwav 
regiments  in  service  in  France.  Owing  to  the  congestion  in 
the  transport  service  during  the  summer  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  troops  going  over,  it  was  found  that  this 
tobacco  \XSLS  not  being  delivered  to  the  regiments  to  ^vhich  it 
was  consigned,  and  shipments  were  therefore  postponed 
until-  the  transport  .'service  could  be  organized  to  the  point 
^vhere  delivery  was  assured;  but  the  movements  of  the  vari- 
ous railway  regiments  were  so  uncertain  that  it  was  finally 
decided  not  to  make  any  further  shipments.  The  total 
-•mount  subscribed  to  this  fund  was  $16,129.94.  of  which 
$10,056.05  was  spent  for  tobacco,  leaving  $6.07.^.89  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  handling  the  fund.  This  sum  is 
approximately  .S7.5  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed,  and 
the  committee,  in  making  arrangements  for  the  closing  of  the 
fund,  has  decided  to  return  to  the  contributors  M.S  per  cent 
of  each  subscription  received.  This  will  amount  to  practi- 
cally all  the  funds  available,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dol- 
lars, which  will  be  utilized  to  defray  expenses.  In  request- 
ing subscriptions  it  was  specifically  stated  that  they  were 
onlv  to  hp  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  vear  1918.  and  accord- 
ingly, all  checks  received  since  December  31,  1918,  are  to 
be  returned. 
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The  Railway  Regiments*  Tobacco  Fund  was  initiated  by 
F.  A.  Poor,  president  of  the  P.  &  M.  Company,  Chicago,  and 
in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  a  committee  was  or- 
ganized composed  of  Mr.  Poor,  as  chairman;  R.  P.  Lamont, 
president  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries;  George  A.  Post, 
president  of  the  Standard  Coupler  Company;  E.  H.  Bell, 
president  of  the  Railway  Supply  Company;  J.  M.  Hopkins, 
president  of  the  Camel  Company,  Chicago,  and  A.  C.  Moore, 
vice-president.  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company. 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  was  secretary 
of  the  committee,  and  John  R.  Washburn,  vice-president  of 
the  Continental  Commercial  Bank,  Chicago,  acted  as  treas- 
urer of  the  fund. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Railroad  Club  of  Washington. — One  hundred  and  twenty 
employees  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in  the  city  of 
Washington  have  organized  the  Railroad  Club  of  Washing- 
ton. W.  C  Kendall,  manager  of  the  Car  Service  Section  of 
the  Railroad  Administration,  was  elected  president. 

American  Steel  Treaters'  Society. — This  association  was 
recently  formed  for  the  announced  purpose  of  promoting  the 
arts  and  sciences  connected  with  the  heat  treatment  of  steel. 
The  principal  means  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  the  holding 
of  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  bearing 
upon  processes,  instruments,  equipment,  apparatus,  etc.,  em- 
ployed in  practical  and  research  work  connected  with  the 
art,  collection,  publication,  and  dissemination  of  technical 
and  practical  knowledge  for  the  improvement  of  conditions 
in  connection  therewith,  and  to  closely  unite  those  engaged 
in  its  practical  and  technical  branches. 

A  monthly  journal  which  brings  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions had  at  various  meetings  directly  to  the  hands  of  every 
member  is  published.  Comprehensive  and  valuable  serv- 
ice features  are  also  a  growing  part  of  the  journal  and  of 
the  society's  activities.  Sample  copies  and  other  informa- 
tion may  be  had  by  addressing  the  general  office  of  the 
society,  154  East  Erie  street,  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  meetings  in  Chicago,  a  chapter  has  been 
organized  in  Cleveland,  and  movements  of  this  kind  are 
now  under  wav  in  several  other  large  cities. 


The    follorfinp,    list  gives  names  of  secretaries,    dates  of   ne.xt   or   regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations : 

.^iR    Brake   Association.— F.    M.    NelHs,    Room    3014,    165    Broadway,    New 

York  City.     Convention.   May  6-8.   1919.   Chicago. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners'.    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

AssociAFioN.— O.  E.   Schlink,  485  W.  Fifth  St.,  Peru,   Ind. 
American    Railway   Master   Mechanics'   Association. — V.   R.   Hawthorne, 

746    Transportation    Bldg.,    Chicago.      Convention,    Trne    23-25,    1919. 

Atlantic   City.   N.  J. 
American    Railway    Tool   Foremen's   Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    Belt 

Railway,  Chicago. 
American    Society    for    Testing    Materiais.— C.    L.    Warwick;    University 

of    Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29   W. 

Thirty-ninth   St.,   .\'ew  York. 
Association    of    Railway    Electrical    Engineers. — .Joseph   A.    Andreucetti. 

C.  &  N.  VV.,  Room  411.  C.  &  N.  W.  Station,  Chicago. 
Car   Foremen's  Associ.\tion   of  Chicago. — Aaron   Kline,   841   Lawlor  Ave., 

Chicago.     Mt-etinps  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 

August.  Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago. 
Chief   Interchance    Car    Inspectors'    and    Car    Foremen's    Association. — 

W.  R.   McMunn,  New  York  Central,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son Blvd.,  Chicago. 
International    Railway   Gener.al   Foremen's   Association. — William    Hall, 

1061   W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn. 
Master    Boilermakers'    Association.- -Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St., 

Now  York.    Convention  May  26-29,  Hotel   Sherman.  Chicago. 
Master  Car  Builders'  .Association.— V.   R.  Hawthorne,  746  Transportation 

Bldg.,  Chicago.     Convention,  June  18-21,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

—A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass  »     t    ^t     l 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association.— George  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 

Brisbane    Bldg.,     BufFalo.    N.     Y.       Meetings,    third     Wednesday     in 

month.   Statler  Hotel,   Bnffalo,  N.  Y.  „        ^    /-, 

Railway   Storekeepers'    Association.  -J.    P.   Murphy,    Box   C,   Collmwood, 

Ohio.  -.     ,,     ,.     _ 

Traveling    Engineers'    .Association.— W.    O.    Thompson,    N.    V.    C.    R.    R., 

Clevel.nnd.   Ohio. 


CHNFRAL 

C.  L.  BuxcH,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
road, at  Spencer  (N.  C.)  shop,  has  been  promoted  to  master 
mechanic  of  the  Memphis  division,  with  office  at  Sheffield, 
Ala.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Gibbs,  resigned. 

J.  L.  Carver  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  tests  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Burnside  shops,  Chicago,  to  succeed 
M.  W.  Kramer,  deceased. 

Albert  H.  Eager,  assistant  superintendent  of  rolling 
stock  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  Western  lines,  with  head- 
. quarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical 
.^uperinlbndent  of  the  Canadian  National,  with  office  at 
Winnipeg.  Mr.  Eager  was  bom  at  Waterloo,  Que.,  in  1868, 
and  entered  railway  service  as  a  machinist  apprentice  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Famham,  Que.,  in  1885.  He  re- 
mained with  the  Canadian  Pacific  until  1910,  being  suc- 
cessively machinist,  locomotive  foreman,  general  foreman  at 
Cranbrook,  B.  C,  and  at  Calgary,  Alta,  district  master 
mechanic  at  Kencra,  Ont.,  and  again  locomotive  foreman  at 
Calgar)-.  In  1910  he  went  to  the  Canadian  Northern  as 
superintendent  of  shops  at  Winnipeg,  and  in  1915  became 
assistant  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  Western  lines,  at  Winnipeg,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  appointment  as  mechanical  sup)erintendent  of 
the  Canadian  National. 

WiLLLAM  F.  Keisel,  Jr.,  assistant  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  lines,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  mechanical  engineer,  with  office  at  Altoona, 

Pa.,  succeeding  A.  S. 
Vogt.  Mr.  Keisel  was 
bom  on  September  1, 
1866.  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
was  educated  in  Lehigh 
P  r  e  p  a  rator\-  School, 
and  in  1887  graduated 
from  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity with  the  degree  of 
mechanical  engineer. 
He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  as  a  drafts- 
man, in  the  office  of 
the  mechanical  engi- 
neer in  April,  1888, 
and  was  promoted  to 
chief  draftsman  in 
March,  1899.  On  July 
1.  1900,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  engi- 
neer, and  in  September,  1902,  he  became  assistant  mechanical 
engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  also  had  charge  of  the  test 
department  at  Altoona  until  the  separation  of  the  two  depart- 
ments. Mr.  Keisel's  appointment  as  acting  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  lines,  became 
effective  on  February  1 . 

T.  J.  Lowe,  fuel  agent  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  Western 
lines,  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional. Western  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

T.  A.  Sutton,  fuel  and  tie  agent  of  the  Transcontinent;il 
division  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  has  1  ein 
appointed  district  fuel  agent  of  divisions  No.   1   and  2  of 
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the  Central  district,  Canadian  National,  Western  lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Cochrane,  Ont. 

H.  Weitzel,  master  mechanic  of  the  Arizona  Eastern  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  with  office 
at  Globe,  Ariz.,  succeeding  A.  D.  Rosecrans. 

George  W.  Rink,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  with  office  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Mr.  Rink 
was  bom  on  September 
4,  1875,  at  New  York, 
and  was  graduated 
from  Cooper  Institute, 
New  York  City,  with 
the  degrees  of  B.  S.  and 
M.  E.  He  began  rail- 
way work  on  March 
14,  1892,  as  a  ma- 
chinist apprentice  on 
the  Erie  Railroad. 
From  March,  1896,  to 
March,  1899,  he  served 
as  a  machinist  and 
shop  draftsman,  and 
then  to  September, 
1900,  as  a  draftsman 
on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific. He  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey,  as 

a  draftsman  and  from  1901  to  1902,  was  roundhouse  fore- 
man and  inspector  of  new  equipment.  Later  he  was  en- 
gaged in  road  testing  of  locomotives  and  as  draftsman,  until 
1903,  when  he  was  promoted  to  chief  draftsman.  From 
April,  1904,  to  January,  1909,  he  was  instructor  of  appren- 
tices, and  then  was  appointed  mechanical  engineer,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power. 

Axel  S.  Vogt,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Eastern  lines,  with  office  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  retired 
under  the  pension  rules  of  the  road  on  February  1.  He 
was  bom  on  January 
19,  1849,  at  Christian- 
stad,  Sweden,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public 
schools.  He  began 
railway  work  in  June. 
1874,  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at 
Altoona,  and  remained 
with  that  road  until 
1882,  when  he  went 
with  Schutte  &  Koeh- 
ning,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jn  November,  1883,  he 
returned  to  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  as  assistant 
engineer  of  tests.  On 
March  1.  1887,  he  was 
promoted  to  mechani- 
cal engineer,  and  from 

that  time  until  his  retirement  he  served  continuously 
in  that  capacity.  The  total  length  of  his  service 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  a  little  more  than  43 
years,  during  which  time  freight  and  passenger  cars  passed 
through  the  transitory  stage  from  wood  to  steel  construction 
and  locomotives  increased  in  capacity  fourfold  and  more,  and 
the  designs  developed  under  Mr.  Vogt's  direction  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  their  progress. 


A.   S.    Vogt 


MASTER    MECHANICS    AND    ROAD     FOREMEN 

OF    ENGINES 

W.  C.  Barr  has  been  appointed  general  roundhouse  fore- 
man of  the  Erie  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  succeeding  H.  C.  Eckard- 
son,  resigned. 

W.  E.  Beck  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  with  office  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  succeed- 
ing Bert  Hill,  transferred. 

James  Carney  has  been  appointea  general  foreman  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y 

H.  A.  English,  master  mechanic  of  the  Central  district, 
Canadian  Northern,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Central  district  of  the  Canadian  National,  with  head- 
quarters at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

R.  E.  Line  has  been  appointed  roundhouse  foreman  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  at  Kent,  Ohio. 

Andrew  McCowan,  supervisor  of  car  works  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  system  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  appointed 
master  car  builder  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  West- 
em     lines,     with     the 
same   headquarters,   at 
the  time  of  the   recent 
assimilation  of  the  for- 
mer road  by  the  latter. 
Mr.      McCowan      was 
born  at  Perth,  Scotland, 
on  December  5,   1867, 
and  was  first  employed 
by  the  Perthshire  Car- 
riage  Works    (Scot- 
land), as  an  apprentice 
car     builder,     between 
1881  and  1887.  He  be- 
gan   his    railroad    ex- 
perience in  May,  1888, 
as  a  carpenter  on  the 
Canadian     Pacific     at 
Montreal,     Que.       In 
March,    1890,   he    was 
promoted   to   car   fore- 
man, and  seven  years  later  he  was  appointed  shop  foreman 
at  Famham,  Que.     From  September.  1903,  to  April,  1910, 
he  was  car  foreman  at  Cranbrook,  B.  C,  and  on  the  latter 
date  left  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  become  general  car  foreman 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  at  Winnipeg,  Man.     He  was  pro- 
moted to  supervisor  of  car  works,  We.-tern  lines,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1915.  and  in  May,  1916,  had  hi?  jurisdiction  extended 
over  the  entire  system. 

H.  G.  Reid,  assistant  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Railways  at  Transcona,  !Man., 
has  been  appointed  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Canadian 
National,  Western  lines,  with  offices  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

L.  G.  RoBLiN,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways,  Western  line.'^.  with  offices  at  Coch- 
rane, Ont.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Prairie 
district  of  the  Canadian  National,  with  offices  at  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

PURCHASING   AND   STOREKEEPING 

A.  E.  Cox,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Canadian  Northern, 
Western  lines,  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Canadian  National,  Western  lines,  Vvith  headquarters  at 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

W.  D.  Manchester,  chief  engineer  of  the  Manistee  & 
Northeastern,  with  office  at  Manistee.  Mich.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed purchasing  agent  to  succeed  E.  H.  O'Neil,  who  has 
resigned. 
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J.  H.  Regan,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company,  has  been  transferred  from  the  New  York  to  the 
Chicago  office  of  that  company. 

The  eastern  branch  of  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  moved  from  170  Broadway  to 
larger  quarters  at  1463  Broadway,  New  York. 

George  N.  VanSweringen,  sales  representative,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Rail- 
way Equipment  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

On  January  1  the  Duntley-Dayton  Company  took  over  the 
entire  output  of  the  Dayton  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and    announced   its   entry  into  the  pneumatic 

tool  field.  W.  O.  Dunt- 
ley,  former  president  of 
the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  is  pres- 
ident of  the  new  con- 
cern and  his  son,  Capt. 
C.  A.  Duntley,  is  vice- 
j^resident.  Captain 
]3untley  has  not  yet 
been  relieved  of  his 
command  in  the  27  th 
United  States  Field 
Artillery.  The  Dayton 
line  of  pneumatic  tools 
has  been  on  the  market 
for  many  years.  A  new 
plant,  equipped  with 
modern  machinery,  has 
just  been  completed  to 
tiike  care  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  companv. 
In  addition  to  handling  the  output  of  the  Dayton  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  the  Duntley  organization  is  putting  out  a 
complete  line  of  portable  electric  drills  and  grinders,  as  well 
as  a  full  line  of  accessories,  such  as  hose  and  hose  couplings, 
rivet  sets  and  chisel  blanks.  W.  O.  Duntley  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  pneumatic  tool  business  and  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  industry  for  the  past  25  years.  He  has 
a  number  of  pneumatic  and  electric  tool  inventions  to  his 
credit,  the  Duntley  electric  drill  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
widely  known.  The  offices  of  the  Duntley-Dayton  Company 
are  located  in  the  Westminster  building,  Chicago;  the  eastern 
offices  are  at  295  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia branch  in  the  Commercial  Trust  building. 

Lieut. -Col.  R.  P.  Lamont,  division  chief  of  ordnance 
department,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  resumed  his 
duties  as  president  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries  at 
Chicago  on  February'  1. 

J.  D.  Corby  has  resigned  as  St.  Louis  district  manager  of 
sales  for  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  and  has 
assumed  the  active  management  of  the  Corby  Supply  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis. 

W.  R.  Colklesser  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Gadsden  Car  Works,  Richmond,  Va.,  succeeding  W.  F.  H. 
Finke,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration. 

Millard  F.  Cox.  assistant  superintendent  of  machinery  of 
the  Louisville  &  Na.shville  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  become 
associated  with  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  Inc.,  of 
Louisville,  as  vice-president  and  consulting  engineer. 


W.   O.    Duntley 


William  G.  Denney,  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Car  Truck 
Company,  Chicago,  died  on  February  7,  at  his  home  in 
Millerton,  N.  Y,,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  Mr.  Denney  had 
been  with  the  Standard  Car  Truck  Company  since  its  organ- 
ization. 

The  Patterson  Sargent  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  now 
represented  by  L.  J.  McComb  as  railroad  paint  and  varnish 
salesman,  with  office  at  201  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  McComb  succeeded  F.  Howard  Childs,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 15,  1918. 

W.  W.  Butler,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Butler  is  also  president  of  the  W.  W.  Butler 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  a  director  of  the  Page-Hersey  Iron  Tube 
&  Lead  Company. 

Fred  M.  Egolf,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Acme 
Railway  Supply  Company  and  the  Acme  Steel  Goods  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  western  railway  and  marine  sales 
representative  of  the  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Th§  Interstate  Car  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  erect- 
ing a  steel  car  and  tank  car  repair  shop  and  fabrication  plant 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  building  will  be  of  structural 
steel,  83  ft.  by  245  ft.,  and  40  ft.  high,  costing  approximately 
$50,000.    George  J.  Dive  is  in  charge. 

W.  S.  Quigley,  president  of  the  Quigley  Furnace  Specialties 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  sailed  for  Liverpool  on  February 
15,  for  the  purpose  of  further  developing  European  connec- 
tions of  his  company.  Mr.  Quigley  will  spend  several  weeks 
in  England,  France  and  Italy,  and  visit  the  plants  installing 
the  Quigley  system  for  preparing  and  burning  pulverized 
coal  and  lignite. 

Ezra  S.  Taylor,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  has  been  elected  assistant  to  the  president, 
with  office  in  the  Pullman  building,  Chicago.     Mr.  Taylor 

was  bom  at  Chicago  in 
1880.  When  17  years 
old  he  entered  the  em- 
jiloy  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  as 
a  member  of  a  survey- 
mg  gang  in  Texas. 
After  three  years  in 
this  work,  he  came  to 
the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Santa  Fe  as  a  clerk 
in  the  freight  depart- 
ment, and  in  1900  he 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  Pullman  Company 
a^  a  clerk  in  the  audit- 
.^ng  department.  From 
1902  to  1905  he  was 
assistant  to  the  store- 
keeper, and  later  to  the 
operating  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Elevated  Lines  at  Chicago.  The  follow- 
ing three  years  he  was  assistant  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  at  Anniston,  Ala., 
and  later  at  the  Hegewisch  (111.)  plant.  To  increase  his 
knowledge  of  the  steel  business,  Mr.  Taylor  subsequently 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  at  its  open 
hearth  plant  in  South  Chicago,  where  he  remained  for  one 
year.  In  1909  he  returned  to  the  Pullman  Company  as  chief 
clerk  in  the  sales  department,  and  was  subsequently  general 
eastern  agent  at  New  York  and  assistant  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent, which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  as  assist- 
ant to  the  president  on  Februan,-  6,  1919. 
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W.  W.  Hay  ward,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Butler 
Drawbar  Attachment  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  of 
pneumonia  on  February  12.  Mr.  Hayward  had  served  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company  since  its  organiza- 
tion.   He  has  been  succeeded  by  W.  B.  Waggoner, 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  has 
established  a  branch  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  under  the  man- 
agement of  H.  W.  Buker,  who  succeeds  J.  D.  Corby  as  district 
manager  of  sales.  A  stock  room  and  service  station  will  be 
maintained  at  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  the  district  office. 

C.  C.  Farmer,  until  recently  assistant  western  manager  and 
resident  engineer  for  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company, 
has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  director  of  engineering 
of  the  same  company 
with  which  he  has  been 
connected  for  many 
years.  He  was  bom  in 
California,  where  he 
received  his  education. 
After  a  number  of 
years  as  machinist  on 
the  Southern  Pacific, 
he  began,  in  1891,  a 
study  of  brake  action 
and  train  control  in  the 
Westinghouse  Air 

Brake  Company  in- 
struction car,  on  vari- 
ous roads  throughout 
the  country.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas 
offered  him  the  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  of  air 

brake  repairs,  from  which  he  was  adviinced  in  a  few  months 
to  air  brake  inspector  of  the  entire  road.  In  1896  he  be- 
came general  air  brake  instructor  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  and  soon  after  became  an  inspector  for  the  Westing- 
house Air  Brake  Company.  Not  long  after  his  second 
association  with  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Chicago  district  as  mechanical  expert. 
Then  he  was  appointed  resident  engineer,  and  later,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  still  retain  the  title  of 
resident  engineer,  he  was  made  assistant  western  manager, 
from  which  dual  position  he  has  now  been  advanced  to  that 
of  director  of  engineering. 

A.  W.  Preikschat,  formerly  assistant  to  the  engineer  of 
tests  of  the  Pullman  Company,  and  later  special  representa- 
tive in  the  purchasing  department  of  the  Steel  Tube  Company 
of  America,  has  been  appointed  sales  representative  of  the 
Liberty  Steel  Products  Company,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  the 
McCormick  building,  Chicago. 

W.  Jerry  Stanton  has  resigned  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Railway  Improvement  Company  to  become  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Railway  Appliance  Company,  New 
York.  Mr.  Stanton  was  employed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  for  a  period  covering  18  years  in  the  testing,  engi- 
neering and  sales  departments. 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Air  Reduc- 
tion Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  held  on  February  19,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  A.  S.  Blagden; 
vice-president,  A.  R.  Ludlow;  treasurer,  C.  E.  Adams;  sec- 
retary, M.  W.  Randall;  assistant  treasurer,  C.  L.  Snow,  and 
assistant  secretary,  C.  C.  Emerson. 

The  Rich  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  L.  Crowley  as  special  railroad  representative,  with 
headquarters  at  the  company's  main  offices.  Railway  Ex- 
change   building,    Chicago.     H.  W.  Ullman  has    been  ap- 


pointed sales  representative  in  the  St.  Louis  territor>-,  with 
offices  at  203  Security  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fred  Mathews,  sales  representative  of  the  Union  Metal 
Products  Company  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  southern 
manager  of  the  Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company,  the 
Pressed  Steel  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Imperial  Appli- 
ance Company  and  the  Union  Metal  Products  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Candler  building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Company,  New  York, 
has  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Turks  Head  building. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  charge  of  F.  W,  Reisman,  who  has 
been  the  company's  eastern  New  England  representative  for 
Hytempite,  a  high-temperature,  firebrick  cement,  and  insu- 
lating brick,  as  well  as  the  Quigley  air  transport  system  for 
distributing  and  burning  powdered  coal  and  other  fuels. 

Huntly  H.  Gilbert,  who  left  the  service  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  and  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany at  the  start  of  the  war  to  enter  the  army  as  captain  in 
the  Ordnance  Department  at  Washington,  and  later  was  com- 
missioned major  and  transferred  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
has  re-entered  the  service  of  the  above  named  companies,  as 
assistant  manager  of  sales  for  the  western  district,  located  at 
425  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago. 

W.  B.  Gibson,  manager  of  the  mining  machinery  depart- 
ment of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  small  tank  department 
of  the  William  Graver  Tank  Works,  Chicago,  and  R.  C. 
Huntington,  manager  of  sales  promotion  of  the  Fuller  Rub- 
ber Company,  Hampton,  Ohio,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  department  of  sales,  promotion  and  advertising  of  the 
William  Graver  Tank  Works  at  Chicago. 

George  Sherwood  Hodgins,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Rail- 
way and  Locomotive  Engineering,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  on  January  18,  at  the  age  of  59  years.  A  graduate  of 
the  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege and  the  School  of 
Applied  Science,  affili- 
ated, with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  he 
afterward  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the 
Kingston  Locomotive 
Works.  After  some  ex- 
perience in  a  division 
master  mechanic's  of- 
fice on  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  various  posi- 
tions on  the  road,  and 
kitterly  was  locomotive 
inspector  on  the  entire 
system.  He  was  re- 
called to  the  Kingston 
Locomotive  Works  as 
mechanical       engineer. 

Later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany as  general  inspector  of  the  output  of  that  plant,  and 
was  also  for  some  years  inspector  for  the  Richmond  Loco- 
motive Works.  During  these  earlier  years  he  had  con- 
tributed to  a  number  of  railroad  publications.  In  1900  he 
entered  the  field  of  practical  journalism  as  editor  of  the 
Railway  Digest.  In  1902  he  joined  the  staff  of  Railway  and 
Locomotive  Engineering,  as  associate  editor,  and  in  1908 
became  managing  editor,  which  position  he  held  till  1911, 
v;hen  he  was  called  by  the  Canadian  government  to  make 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  shops,  appliances,  tools  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  Trans-Continental  Railway. 
On  the  completion  of  that  work  in  1915,  Mr.  Hodgins  joined 
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the  staff  of  the  Railway  Periodicals  Company  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Railway  Master  Mechanic  and  Railway 
Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way.  In  1916  he  re- 
turned to  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  and  re- 
mained on  the  staff  as  editor  until  his  death,  besides  con- 
tributing to  popular  science  magazines. 

P.  C.  Cady,  office  manager  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the  International  Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany, New  York,  which  is  the  purchasing  agent  for  the 
American  Railroad  Company  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Trinidad 
Government  Railways,  and  also  the  export  department  of  the 
Pyle-National  Company.  Mr.  Cady  was  in  railroad  service 
since  1893,  when  he  entered  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  S.  Y.  Fralich  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer 
of  the  western  district  for  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany, succeeding  C.  C.  Farmer.  Mr.  Fralich  has  been  with 
the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  since 
1904.  He  was  born  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1880,  was 
educated  in  the  grade 
and  high  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  and  re- 
ceived his  engineering 
training  at  Williamson 
School.  He  then  served 
a  regular  three  years' 
apprenticeship  as  a  ma- 
chinist and  was  em- 
ployed for  two  years  as 
.1  machinist  in  the 
Altoona  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
He  became  connected 
with  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company  in 

June,  1904,  having  been  hired  as  a  machinist,  and  shortly 
thereafter  assigned  to  the  inspection  force.  He  was  then 
respectively  shop  inspector,  special  inspector  with  the  ex- 
perimental test  department,  supervisor  of  shop  tests  and 
acting  assistant  to  the  mechanical  engineer.  He  did  special 
engineering  work  in  the  Chicago  office  from  March  to  De- 
cember, 191.3,  was  appointed  assistant  resident  engineer  in 
December,  1913,  and  resident  engineer  of  the  western  dis- 
trict February  1,  1919,  as  above  noted. 

Randolph  S.  Reynolds,  secretary  oi  the  Curtain  Supply 
Company,  Chicago,  died  of  pneumonia  on  January  20.  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  with  the  Curtain  Supply  Company  since  1912. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  was  with  the  Western  Steel  Car  & 
Foundr\'  Company,  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  and  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  having  been  connected  with 
their  purchasing  departments  from  1905  to  1912.  He  left 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  in  1912  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Curtain  Supply  Company,  and  later  was  made 
assistant  to  general  manager,  and  on  April  30,  1918,  was 
elected  secretary  to  succeed  Holmes  Forsyth,  who  on  that 
date  became  president. 

The  American  Arch  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  following  as  traveling 
engineers  of  the  company:  E.  S.  Nicholas,  with  headquarters 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  formerly  boilermaker  foreman  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  shop  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  M.  R.  Smith,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  formerly  master  mechanic 
at  Coxton.  Pa.,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley;  H.  Darby,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  formerly  motive  power  inspector 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Transcona  shop,  Winnipeg, 
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Man.,  and  J.  D.  Brandon,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal, 
formerly  general  foreman  at  the  Brightwood  shops,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  of  the  Big  Four.  E.  T.  Mulcahy  has  again 
assumed  his  duties  as  traveling  engineer  of  the  American 
Arch  Company,  having  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
United  States  Army.  Mr.  Mulcahy's  headquarters  will  be 
at  Denver,  Colo.  Before  coming  with  the  American  Arch 
Company  Mr.  Mulcahy  was  connected  with  the  L'nion  Pacific 
at  its  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  shops. 


Railroad  Administration  Takes  Over  Superheater  Company 

Director  General  Hines  announced  on  Februar>-  18  that 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  at  the  instance  of 
the  alien  property  custodian,  had  purchased  more  than  51 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Locomotive  Superheater  Com- 
pany. According  to  Mr.  Hines'  statement,  this  stock  origin- 
ally belonged  to  German  interests.  The  alien  property  cus- 
todian suggested  that  the  interests  of  this  government  could 
be  best  protected  through  some  governmental  agency  acquir- 
ing the  stock.  The  purchase  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion will  prevent  effectively  the  passing  of  the  stock  back  to 
German  control. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Locomotive  Superheater 
Company,  held  at  the  office  of  the  company,  30  Church 
street.  New  York  City,  the  following  directors  were  elected: 
J.  S.  Coffin,  chairman;  S.  G.  Allen.  George  L.  Bourne.  H.  B. 
Spencer,  Sanford  H.  E.  Freund,  J.  N.  Wallace.  F.  W.  Scott. 
T.  C.  Powell  and  Henry  Morgenthau.  Five  of  these.  Messrs. 
Spencer,  Freund,  Wallace,  Scott  and  Powell,  are  representa- 
tives of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

It  was  announced  that  as  the  affairs  of  the  company  have 
been  satisfactorily  managed  by  its  officers,  no  change  was 
made  in  the  management.  George  L.  Bourne.  R.  yi.  Oster- 
man.  F.  A.  Schaff  and  S.  G.  Allen  were  re-elected,  respec- 
tively, president,  vice-presidents  and  secretar>"  Henry  Mor- 
ganthau  wps  elected  treasurer,  und  T.  C.  Powell,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  was  elected  an  additional  vice-president  of 
the  reorganized  company. 


The  Pulverized  Fuel  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Pulverized  Fuel  Equipment  Corporation  has  recently 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  business 
of  the  Locomotive  Pulverized  Fuel  Company,  and  to  broaden 
the  activities  of  the  latter  to  cover  the  central  power  station, 
metallurgical  and  industrial  fields.  The  head  offices  are  at 
30  Church  street.  New  York,  with  Canadian  office  in  the 
Transportation  building,  Montreal. 

This  corporation  installs  and  delivers  in  operation  com- 
plete plants  of  its  "Lopulco"  system  for  the  preparation,  dis- 
tribution, storage,  feeding  and  burning  of  pulverized  fuel 
for  any  steam  generating  or  heating  purposes  whatsoever. 
The  development  by  the  Locomotive  Pulverized  Fuel  Com- 
pany of  its  "Lopulco"  system  for  the  burning  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coals,  lignite  and  peat  in  pulverized  forms, 
has  already  commercially  demonstrated  its  adaptability  for 
not  onl\-  steam  locomotives  and  steamships,  but  for  central 
power  station  and  other  direct  and  waste  heat  stationary 
boilers,  and  for  metallurgical  and  chemical  furnaces  and 
cement  and  other  kilns.  Many  such  installations  are  now  in 
use  and  in  process  of  construction  in  connection  with  public 
utility  properties  and  large  industrial  and  manufacturing 
plants. 

The  officers  of  the  Pulverized  Fuc!  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion will  be:  J.  S.  Coffin,  chairman;  J.  E.  Muhlfeld.  presi- 
dent; H.  F.  Ball,  executive  vice-president;  H.  D.  Savage, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales;  \.  Z.  Caracristi,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  engineering;  Samuel  G.  Allen,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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Tanks. — Bulletin  259  of  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply 
Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contains  a  revised  list  of  new  and 
used  tanks  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  thai  are  for  sale  by  this 
company. 

THRE.A.DING  MACHINES. — The  Complete  line  of  threading 
machines  for  bolts,  nuts  and  pipe,  manufactured  by  the 
Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  Catalogue  41,  which  also  gives  the 
specifications  for  the  machines  and  detailed  information  re- 
garding parts  for  threading  machines. 

Electric  Drills. — A  four-page  folder  descriptive  of  the 
Thor  line  of  portable  electric  drills  and  grinders  has  been 
issued  by  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chi- 
cago. These  drills  can  be  operated  on  either  direct  or 
alternating  current.  The  bulletin  contains  a  table  showing 
capacities,  speeds,  dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  various  sized  tools. 

Po^^DERED  Coal  Transport  Svsiem. — Bulletin  10,  a 
four-page  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Quigley  Furnace  Special- 
ties Company,  New  York,  describes  the  Quigley  air 
transport  system  for  transporting  and  burning  powdered 
fuel  and  contains  several  illustrations  showing  the  operation 
of  the  system  and  the  difference  in  structural  work  between 
a  screw  conveyor  installation  and  the  air  transport  system. 

Graphite  Products. — .\  new  pocket  catalogue  has  been 
issued  by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  entitled  "Dixon's  Graphite  Products."  While  not  a 
complete  catalogue,  it  furnishes  a  good  idea  of  the  variety  of 
products  made  by  this  company.  Pages  are  devoted  to  lists 
of  articles  especially  for  mills,  railroads,  automobiles,  etc., 
\\-ith  brief  descriptions.  Pamphlets  dealing  in  detail  with 
any  one  product  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Wrenches. — The  Coes  Wrench  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  issued  a  14-page  catalogue  dealing  with  the  line 
of  screw  wrenches  and  accessories  made  by  this  compan}-. 
These  include  steel,  knife  and  hammer  handle  wrenches.  In- 
formation is  given  regarding  their  construction,  manufacture 
and  strength  compared  with  other  wrenches,  as  shown  by  tests 
made  at  the  Harvard  University  testing  laborator}-.  The 
catalogue  contains  a  number  of  illustrations. 

Steam  Engine. — A  detailed  description  of  a  high  speed, 
piston-valve  steam  engine  manufactured  by  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  New  York,  is  contciined  in  Bulletin  No. 
9026,  issued  by  that  company.  This  engme  is  of  the  hori- 
zontal center  crank  type  and  is  known  as  class  "F  P."  The 
details  of  the  machine  are  fully  described  and  are  shown  in 
a  number  of  illustrations.  Four  sizes  are  specified,  ranging 
from  6  in.  by  6  in.  cylinders  to  14  in.  by  12  in.  cylinders,  and 
brake  horsepower  from  12  to  81. 

Ox V- Acetylene  Weldixg. — The  Air  Reduction  Sales 
Company,  New  York,  has  published  an  attractive  booklet, 
containing  an  outline  of  a  short  course  for  colleges  and 
technical  schools  in  oxy-acetylene  weldmg  and  cutting,  pre- 
pared by  Alfred  S.  Kinsey,  professor  of  shop  practice  and 
head  of  the  department  of  shop  practice  at  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technolog>',  Hoboken,  N.  J.  This  was  prepared  to  meet 
requests  from  college  instructors  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  course  to  follow  in  teaching  this  subject. 

Flanging. — .\n  attractive  catalogue  entitled,  "A  Solution 
of  Your  Flanging  Problems,''  containing  SO  pages,  9  in.  by 
12  in.,  has  been  issued  by  the  McCahe  Manufacturing  Com- 
panv,  Lawrence.  Mass..  illustrating  and  describing  the  wide 


range  of  work  that  can  be  done  on  the  McCabe  flanging 
machine,  and  showing  economies  that  may  be  effected  by  its 
use.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  illustra- 
tions showing  finished  products,  such  as  various  kinds  of 
tanks,  locomotive  firebox  and  boiler  sheets,  steel  car  parts,  etc. 

Boilers. — "Boiler  Logic"  is  the  title  of  an  86-page 
treatise  on  steam  boilers  prepared  by  the  Heine  Safety  Boiler 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Six  topics  are  discussed  as  fol- 
lows: Some  fundamental  considerations  of  boiler  design; 
practical  baffling  of  water  tube  boilers;  Heine  boilers  for  dif- 
ferent fuels,  firing  and  services;  overloads;  the  boiler  as  a 
pressure  vessel,  and  details  of  construction  of  Heine  boilers. 
A  number  of  illustrations  accompany  the  text,  including  a 
supplement  in  color  of  a  Heine  boiler  set  over  an  underfeed 
stoker. 

Belt  Fasteners. — The  Crescent  Principle  of  Belt  Join- 
ing is  the  title  of  a  four-page  bulletin  issued  by  the  Crescent 
Belt  Fastener  Company,  New  York,  describing  the  fasteners 
made  by  this  company  for  joining  all  kinds  of  belting.  These 
are  claimed  to  give  a  flush  joint,  allowing  the  belt  to  have 
continuous  contact  with  the  pulleys.  Several  illustrations 
show  completed  joints  with  the  various  kinds  of  fasteners. 
The  method  of  making  the  joints  is  also  explained  and  illus- 
trated. A  ready  reference  chart,  by  means  of  which  a  belt 
man  or  machinist  can  readily  determine  the  correct  type  of 
belt  fastener  to  use  for  any  condition  of  service  is  included  in 
the  bulletin. 

Railroad  Water  Softening. — The  Wm.  Graver  Tank 
Works,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  water 
softening  which  consists  of  a  collection  of  31  reprints  of 
full-page  advertisements  which  are  unusual  in  that  little  or 
no  reference  is  made  to  any  particular  make  or  type  of  water 
softener,  the  material  being  almost  entirely  in  the  nature 
of  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  entire  subject.  Of  par- 
ticular note  are  12  sheets  presented  in  the  form  of  articles 
covering  various  phases  of  this  subject,  prepared  by  W.  R. 
Toppan,  manager  of  the  railroad  department  of  the  Wm. 
Graver  Tank  Works.  These  appear  with  such  titles  as 
"Operating  Efficiency  Increased  by  Purifying  Water," 
"Water  Softening  in  Relation  to  Ton  Mileage,"  "The  Method 
of  Water  Treatment  Determines  the  Uniformity  of  Results." 
In  addition  to  these  3 1  pages  there  is  an  eight-page  appendix 
(;n  the  chemistn*^  and  economics  of  water  softening.  This 
serves  to  combine  in  a  ver\'  short  space  a  large  amount  of 
information  required  by  the  water  service  engineer  in  solving 
the  problems  arising  in  his  work. 

Forge  Shop  Equipment. — The  Erie  Foundry  Company, 
Erie,  Pa.,  has  issued  Catalogue  F,  containing  43  pages  8^^ 
in.  by  11  in.,  describing  the  Erie  steam  forging  hammers, 
steam  drop  hammers,  trimming  presses  and  sheet  galvaniz- 
ing and  shearing  machinery.  This  catalogue  is  attractively 
arranged  and  contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  Two 
pages  are  devoted  to  each  machine,  one  containing  a  descrip- 
•  OP  of  the  construrtion  and  the  other  an  illustration  of  the 
machine  with  a  table  of  specifications.  Other  illustrations 
i-how  forgings  made  under  Erie  steam  drop  hammers  and 
installations  of  this  equipment  in  industrial  plants.  Several 
special  features  of  design  are  separately  described  and  illus- 
trated, including  a  safety  device  for  the  protection  of  the 
( f)erator  from  injuries  caused  by  the  breakage  of  top  cylinder 
heads,  an  improved  construction  of  guides  and  guide  bolts 
vhich  makes  it  unnecessary  to  remove  the  guide  from  the 
frame,  an  improved  sow  block  or  anvil  cap,  which  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  its  working  loose,  nnd  a  throttle  control. 
There  are  also  several  pages  of  instructions  for  erecting, 
operating  and  adjusting  the  Erie  hammers  and  sketches 
?howing  the  proper  construction  of  the  foundations,  as  well 
as  drawings  of  the  machines  with  all  the  parts  numbered  and 
named. 
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Don't  Nejflect         Observation  of  the  conditions  in  a  con- 
P  .     .      „  siderable  number  of  railroad  shops  in- 

dicates that  the  grinding  wheels  and 
and  Wheels  gtands    installed    for    free    hand    tool 

grinding  are  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  abuse.  These  ma- 
chines, although  simple,  are  important  and  should  be  care- 
fully selected  and  properly  maintained.  If  either  the  stand 
or  the  wheel  is  not  in  the  best  of  condition  it  will  result  in 
the  workmen  wasting  time  and  spoiling  tools.  Grinding 
wheels  cannot  operate  well  unless  they  are  firmly  supported, 
and  for  that  reason  the  stand  should  be  rigid  and  equipped 
with  a  heavy  spindle.  A  concrete  foundation  will  give 
added  stability  and  increase  the  life  of  the  grinding  wheels. 
Granting  that  the  machine  has  been  properly  selected  and 
installed,  the  next  care  should  be  to  maintain  the  bearings 
in  alignment  without  either  end  or  side  play. 

One  of  the  common  mistakes  in  the  use  of  grinding  wheels 
is  the  selection  of  too  hard  a  grade.  This  is  often  due  to 
inadequate  support  for  the  wheel.  If  a  soft  wheel  is  al- 
lowed to  vibrate  it  will  wear  down  very  quickly,  and  for  that 
reason  a  hard  wheel  is  some  times  chosen  in  an  attempt  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  poor  stand  or  a  good  stand  im- 
properly installed.  On  the  other  hand,  hard  wheels  are 
sometimes  chosen  when  the  only  argument  in  their  favor 
is  the  increased  life  secured  by  their  use.  Harder  wheels 
require  more  power  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  cut 
more  slowly  than  soft  wheels  and  are  more  apt  to  burn  the 
tools.  The  development  of  grinding  processes  has  undoubt- 
edly been  hindered  in  many  railroad  shops  by  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  grinding  wheels  and  failure 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  and  the  wide  field  of  appli- 
cation for  grinding.  Some  few  roads  have  done  notable 
work  in  this  direction;  others  should  make  better  use  of 
grinding  processes.  There  is  no  better  way  to  start  than  by 
putting  the  grinding  stands  in  condition  to  give  efficient 
service. 


Tendencies  ^^^    scientific    design    of    locomotive 

„  .  boilers  has  developed  rapidly  in  recent 

\'ears.     The  tests  conducted  at  Coates- 
Design  ;.jjjg   jjj    J912    demonstrated  the   rela- 

tively high  evaporative  value  of  firebox  heating  surface  and 
these  together  with  tests  made  at  Altoona  provide  data  which 
furnish  a  satisfactor}'  basis  for  the  rational  design  of  boilers 
of  moderate  size.  Large  locomotive  boilers,  however,  require 
further  investigation. 

A  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  of  approximately  one  hundred 
to  one  is  generally  recognized  as  being  the  most  desirable 
proportion  for  boiler  tubes.  If  the  tubes  are  lengthened  be- 
yond this  limit,  the  heat  absorption  is  increased  very  little, 
while  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  decreased  and  the  vacuum 
required  to  maintain  a  given  rate  of  ccMnbustion  (and  con- 
sequently the  back  pressure)  is  increased.  The  tubes  can, 
of  course,  be  shortened  by  making  the  combustion  chamber 
longer.  This  sacrifices  heating  surface  and  while  there  is 
little  evidence  on  which  to  base  an  opinion,  many  locomotive 
designers  feel  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  a  combustion 
chamber  more  than  five  feet  long.  If  the  length  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber  is  limited  to  five  feet,  the  tube?  in  the 
average  Santa  Fe  or  Mountain  t)pe  locomotive  will  be  about 
20  or  21  ft.  long.  Assuming  that  2%-\xi.  tubes  are  used, 
the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  will  be  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  to  one.  Some  roads  are  now  using  2Y2  in.  tubes  and 
even  larger  sizes  may  prove  desirable.  As  the  flame  area 
through  the  tubes  is  increased  by  the  larger  diameter,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  shorten  the  combustion  chamber. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  retaining  tubes  of 
2%  in.  diameter  in  large  modem  locomotives;  nevertheless 
the  practice  is  almost  universally  followed.  It  is  probable 
that  a  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  of  approximately  one 
hundred  to  one  would  prove  the  most  economical  and  while 
the  larger  tubes  needed  to  maintain  this  ratio  would  decrease 
the  heating  surface  somewhat,  they  would  very  likely  increase 
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the  boiler  capacity.  The  problem  is  of  great  importance  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  determine  the  best  proportions  for 
large  locomotive  boilers. 


Wheel  Arrangement 
and 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Consolidation 


Eliminate  Brake 

Beam  Safety 

Chains 


In  glancing  through  a  recent  issue  of 
one  of  the  railroad  employees'  maga- 
zines, we  were  struck  by  three  items 
telling  of  station  agents  who  had  been 
commended  for  noticing  dragging  brake  beams  on  passing 
freight  trains.  These  notices  are  compliments  to  the  alert- 
ness of  the  men  in  station  service,  but  are  also  a  reflection 
on  the  mechanical  department.  Brake  beams  are  recognized 
as  frequent  causes  of  derailments  and  thorough  terminal  in- 
spection cannot  prevent  occasional  failures  of  the  hangers, 
yet  few  roads  have  equipped  their  cars  with  adequate  safe- 
guards to  prevent  danger  from  falling  beams.  This  criticism 
does  not  apply  to  cars  built  in  recent  years,  as  improved 
safety  guards  have  been  used  extensively  on  new  equipment 
since  their  introduction;  but  little  has  been  done  toward  re- 
placing the  safet\-  chains  which  until  a  few  years  ago  were 
practically  standard  equipment.  The  brake  beam  safety 
chain  has  so  many  defects  that  it  should  be  replaced  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  some  standard  device  for  supporting 
beams  in  case  the  hanger  fails  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association. 
Such  a  device  should,  if  possible,  be  made  of  materials  com- 
monlv  carried  in  stock;  it  should  be  of  substantial  construc- 
tion and  not  subject  to  wear  by  reason  of  vibration.  It  would 
be  desirable  also  to  incorporate  in  it  some  means  for  in- 
suring even  brake  shoe  wear  and  for  preventing  the  l)Ottom 
brake  rod  from  falling  to  the  track  in  case  the  pin  by  which  it 
is  joined  to  the  brake  lever  should  work  out. 


Why  Car 

Repairs 

are  Behind 


In  his  paper  l)efore  the  Central  Rail- 
way Club  on  March  14,  J.  J.  Tatum, 
general  supervisor  of  car  repairs  of  the 
Railroad  Adnr'nistrntion,  gave  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  the  conditions  required  to  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  car  repair  situation.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
however,  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  enunciated.  It  is  doubtful  if  anyone,  even  though 
he  mav  have  resorted  to  the  practice  himself,  will  attempt  to 
defend  the  practice  of  clearing  repair  tracks  by  removing 
bad  order  cards,  but  a  strict  adherence  during  the  war  to 
principles  of  car  maintenance  which  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  correct,  would  probably  have  resulted  in  a  complete 
tie-up  of  the  transportation  system  within  a  week.  The 
real  crux  of  the  whole  situation  is  a  falling  behind  on  the 
purchase  of  new  cars  for  renewals  and  a  general  lack  of 
sufficient  car  repair  facilities  throughout  the  country'. 

The  business  of  the  railroads  is  to  move  traffic,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  allowed  seriously  to  interfere  with  this,  even 
temporarily.  If  traffic  is  waiting  to  be  moved,  cars  must  be 
furnished  .so  long  as  there  are  any  in  sufficiently  good  condi- 
tion to  turn  a  wheel.  There  is  little  hope,  therefore,  of 
bringing  about  an  improvement  in  conditions  during  a  period 
of  unusually  heavy  traffic  movement.  The  inexcusable  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  situation  is  the  failure  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  such  facilities  as  are  available  when  conditions 
permit  the  release  of  the  cars  for  heavy  repairs. 

The  lack  of  facilities  was  hinted  at  in  Mr.  Tatum's  paper. 
While  it  may  be  impossible  for  the  Railroad  Administration 
to  carr\'  out  any  extensive  plans  for  increasing  facilities,  it 
has  already  rendered  a  real  service  in  its  campaign  for  unifi- 
cation of  car  inspection  and  repairs  by  drawing  general 
attention  of  operating  and  administrative  officers  to  the  needs 
of  the  situation.  To  what  extent  this  will  be  followed  by 
action,  particularly  to  increase  facilities,  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  final  settlement  of  the  whole  railroad  problem. 


„  .,     D         »•  t\pe  locomotive,  a  description  of  which 

Boiler  Proportions        •' ^  ,        ,  .      ^,  F    .  .     ,, 

appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  the 

tractive  effort  which  has  been  obtained  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  boiler  which  it  is  possible  to  place  on  the  2-8-0 
wheel  arrangement.  The  tractive  effort  of  61,260  lb.  has 
probably  been  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  pulverized  fuel  burning  Consolidation  t\'pe  locomo- 
tive built  three  years  ago,  which  is  61,400  lb.  For  heavy 
drag  service,  which  the  engines  are  designed  to  handle,  it  is 
apparent  that  tractive  effort  at  slow  speeds  is  relatively  of 
greater  importance  than  high  sustained  horsepower  capacity 
at  the  speeds  coincident  with  the  maximum  horsepower 
rating  of  the  locomotive,  and  under  such  conditions  the  re- 
duced first  cost  and  maintenance  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  absence  of  a  trailer  are  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
is  only  on  this  basis  that  the  sacrifices  in  boiler  capacity 
with  tliis  wheel  arrangement  can  be  justified. 

But  considering  the  boiler  of  this  locomotive  alone,  en- 
tirely aside  from  its  relation  to  the  cylinder  capacity,  the  use 
of  tubes  13  ft.  6  in.  long  appears  to  be  shorter  than  is  de- 
manded for  the  highest  efficiency.  The  best  ratio  of  length 
to  diameter  of  tubes,  considering  both  capacity  per  unit 
weight  and  efficiency,  is  100.  With  2-in.  tubes,  which  are 
in  use  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  locomotive,  the  ratio 
of  length  to  diameter  is  <S1,  a  considerable  reduction  from 
the  generally  accepted  ratio.  The  sacrifice  in  tube  length  is 
partially  accounted  for  Ijy  the  inclusion  of  a  combustion 
chaml)er,  which  is  desirable  for  the  best  results  in  getting 
the  heat  out  of  the  fuel.  l)ut  it  is  evident  that  with  the  short 
tubes  this  will  be  partially  offset  l)y  a  loss  of  efficiency  due 
to  the  higher  front  end  temperatures.  It  is  doulitful  whether 
the  best  results,  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  any  more 
than  from  the  standpoint  of  capacity,  can  be  o])tiiincd  with 
the  2-8-0  type,  with  tubes  of  the  usual  diunieters. 


Keep  up 

Standards  on 

New  Work 


The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  bill 
authorizing  the  appropriation  which 
the  Railroad  Administration  requested 
makes  it  necessary  to  curtail  expenses 
until  another  revolving  fund  is  provided.  This  unfortunate 
financial  condition  is  already  affecting  the  expenditures  for 
improvements  and  has  brought  work  on  many  partially  com- 
pleted projects  to  a  standstill.  Under  tliese  circumstances 
there  is  a  powerful  temptation  to  complete  unfinished  installa- 
tions with  the  least  possible  additional  outlay  and  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  sound  a  warning  against  the  purchase  of 
cheap  equipment  in  order  to  stretch  the  appropriations. 

There  is  often  a  noticeable  tendency  on  railroads  to  give 
more  consideration  to  first  cost  than  to  the  cost  of  operation, 
due  probably  to  the  fact  that  requisitions  are  handled  by 
purchasing  officers  who  are  interested  in  securing  low  prices 
but  have  little  conception  of  the  suitability  of  the  equipment 
they  purchase,  or  the  great  differences  in  the  cost  of  operation 
that  may  exist' between  apparently  similar  types.  Under 
present  conditions,  when  it  is  difficult  to  secure  authority 
for  expenditures,  railroad  men  are  apt  to  figure  their  mini- 
mum requirements  and  accept  facilities  which  their  judgment 
tells  them  will  prove  wasteful  in  tfie  end.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  traffic  on  railroads  in  this  country 
will  increase  as  rapidly  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past 
and  that  the  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  will  continue  to 
grow  larger.  Facilities  which  meet  present  requirements  with 
little  excess  capacity  for  future  demands  are  almost  sure  to 
prove  inadequate  in  a  few  years.  In  the  end  it  is  more 
important  that  whatever  is  done  be  done  right,  than  that  a 
greater  number  of  things  be  done  in  a  half-hearted  way. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  railroads  will  soon 
be  given  sufficient  revenues  to  enable  them  to  make  the  needed' 
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extensions  to  their  properties.  For  that  reason,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  the  best  of  present  facilities  for  the  time  being  with  a 
view  to  making  all  improvements  adequate  to  take  care  of 
future  requirements.  Whether  it  is  a  matter  of  adding  to 
shop  facilities  or  improving  locomotives  or  cars,  the  mechani- 
cal department  officers  must  realize  the  importance  of  choos- 
ing the  course  that  will  in  the  end  prove  the  most  econom- 
ical and  of  standing  firmly  by  the  decision  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  with  which  they  are  confronted  at  the  present  time. 


The  ^^^    convention    season    is    fast    ap- 

Mechanical  proaching     and     railway     mechanical 

department    otncers    and    foremen    are 

Associations  gj^j^^g  ^^^^j^  thought  to  the  problem  of 

the  future  welfare  and  development  of  the  various  railway 
mechanical  department  associations.  The  two  major 
organizations,  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  under 
the  new  order  of  things  will  be  combined  into  the  Mechanical 
Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association.  Except  that 
the  names  of  the  two  organizations  will  be  discarded  and 
their  efforts  will  be  combined,  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  good  work  that  they  have  done  in  the 
past  should  not  go  steadily  fonvard  but  at  a  faster  pace. 
While  these  two  associations  have  made  many  recommenda- 
tions in  the  past,  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  them  gen- 
erally effective,  except  insofar  as  the  various  roads  sub- 
scribed to  the  Master  Car  Builders'  rules  of  interchange.  It 
has  been  suggested  many  times  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  two  associations  should  be  passed  on  and  approved  by 
the  American  Railway  Association  but  even  that  organiza- 
tion has  had  no  way  of  generally  enforcing  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  new  organization  provides  that  the  various 
sections  should  report  direct  to  the  American  Railroad 
Association  and  that  its  recommendations  in  turn  should  go 
to  the  Railroad  Administration  which  has  the  power  to  make 
them  effective  throughout  the  roads  under  its  control. 

It  is,  of  course,  somewhat  of  a  question  as  to  just  what 
will  happen  when  the  railroad  properties  are  returned  to 
the  private  managements,  but  it  would  seem  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  the  end  that  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation should  have  authority  to  put  into  effect  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  made  to  it  by  its  various  sections  after 
full  investigation,  study  and  discussion,  and  which  in  turn 
receive  the  approval  of  the  higher  organization.  If  this  can 
be  done,  then  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  major  mechani- 
cal associations  as  a  section  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association  promises  to  add  very  greatly  to  the  importance 
of  such  work  as  may  be  done  by  the  Mechanical  Section. 

A  careful  study  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  indicates 
that  the  different  sections  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation will  be  left  to  work  out  their  problems  largel}-  in 
their  own  way  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
any  of  their  past  methods  or  practices  should  be  upset, 
provided  they  have  been  found  effective.  Regardless  of 
what  the  future  may  hold,  however,  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment officers  and  foremen  should  make  ever}'  possilile  use  of 
the  opportunity  that  lies  before  them  in  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  meet  the  larger  problems  that  now  confront  them. 
The  past  three  years  have  brought  vividly  before  the  higher 
executive  officers  the  importance  of  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  situation.  If  a  mechanical  man  proves  that  he 
is  a  master  of  those  things  which  come  within  his  province, 
he  is  bound  to  be  listened  to  with  attention.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  that  many  of  the  mechanical  department  officers 
have  allowed  their  lights  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  in  some  cases  they  have  not  inspired 
confidence  on  the  part  of  their  superiors.  They  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  overcome  this  deficiency  at  the  present  time. 

Just  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the  minor  mechani- 


cal department  associations  does  not  as  yet  appear.  It  would 
seem  wise,  however,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  presen'e 
their  individuality  but  that  some  channel  be  provided  so 
that  their  findings  will  automatically  go  to  the  Mechanical 
Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  and  either  be 
approved  and  made  standard  or  recommended  practice,  cm- 
Ije  referred  back  to  the  minor  organizations  for  further  con- 
sideration. One  great  handicap  to  the  minor  mechanical 
organizations  has  been  that  they  have  lacked  in  official 
recognition  and  although  their  work  has  been  a  great  help 
and  inspiration  to  the  members  and  to  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed their  proceedings  closely,  their  recommendations  and 
findings  have  not  had  the  force  that  they  should  have  had. 
It  may  be  well  to  more  clearly  define  the  exact  field  and 
limitations  of  each  of  the  associations  in  order  that  the  entire 
mechanical  department  be  covered  by  these  minor  organiza- 
tions and  that  there  be  no  overlapping. 

Thus  far  the  Railroad  Administration  has  asked  the  man- 
agements of  the  different  roads  to  see  that  as  manv  of  the 
meml)ers  of  the  various  organizations  as  possible  be  sent  to 
the  conventions.  Apparently,  this  practice  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, at  least  in  the  case  of  all  of  the  associations  that 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Administration.  The  result  will 
be  that  the  attendance  in  all  cases  will  be  larger  and  more 
representative  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  this  should 
do  much  to  encourage  the  officers  and  committee  chairmen 
in  putting  forth  extra  eft'orts  to  make  the  meetings  of  the 
very  greatest  possible  value. 

The  reports  and  papers  for  the  June  meclianical  conven- 
tions are  being  rapidly  turned  in  to  Secretary  Hawthorne, 
and  it  is  expected  that  all  of  them  will  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  usual.  The  con- 
ventions will  be  watched  more  closely  and  critically  than 
ever  before  and  ever}-  member  should  take  a  pride  in  going 
to  Atlantic  City  prepared  to  discuss  the  reports  intelligently 
and  with  the  idea  of  going  back  to  his  home  road  prepared 
to  advocate  and  make  effective  those  things  that  are  de- 
veloped at  the  convention  that  seem  to  him  to  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  value.  Officers  at  the  head  of  the  mechani- 
cal departments  should  encourage  their  sul)ordinates  in  this 
respect  and  will  do  well  to  ask  for  a  written  report  of 
recommendations  from  each  one  who  attends  the  meetings. 
This  will  tend  to  encourage  the  men  to  cr}stallize  their 
thoughts  and  findings  and  will  add  much  to  the  returns  that 
may  be  expected  from  the  conventions. 


NEW    BOOKS 

Mrdiainsm  of  Combiistioiu  By  J.  T.  Anthony,  vice-president,  .American 
.•\rcli  Company.  New  York.  24  pages.  8  in.  by  10 'j  in.,  illustrated, 
bound  in  paper.  Distributed  by  American  Arcli  Comnany,  30  Church 
street.   New   York. 

The  American  Arch  Company  is  issuing  a  series  of  bulletins 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  combustion  and  the  transfer  of 
heat,  of  which  the  bulletin  on  The  Mechanism  of  Combus- 
tion is  the  second.  This  bulletin  presents  in  a  ver}-  clear  man- 
ner the  various  processes  that  take  place  in  the  combustion 
of  coal.  It  explains  the  molecular  construction  of  fuel  and 
shows  just  what  transformations  occur  in  its  combustion  and 
wh}'  they  occur.  In  other  words,  a  ver}-  well  merited  attempt 
is  made  to  explain  the  "mechanism"'  of  combustion.  The 
illustrations  included  in  the  pamphlet  ser^'e  as  a  tremendous 
aid  to  the  reader  in  visualizing  the  chemical  processes  of 
combustion.  The  pamphlet  also  shows  where  and  how  the 
heat  is  generated  from  fuel  by  the  process  of  combustion.  It 
discusses  first  the  structure  of  atoms  and  molecules  and  ex- 
plains the  hydrocarbon  molecules  which  are  found  in  fuel. 
It  explains  the  action  of  these  atoms  and  molecules  in  the 
coal  in  both  the  quiescent  and  active  (when  the  coal  is  burn- 
ing) state.  It  fully  explains  why  and  how  the  heat  is  ob- 
tained. The  pamphlet  is  strongly  recommended  to  those  de- 
siring to  learn  more  of  the  secrets  of  the  combustion  of  coal. 
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INADEQUATE    MAIN  BOXES 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  communication  from  J.  H.  Buck  on  the  subject  of 
"Inadequate  Main  Boxes,"  published  in  your  issue  of 
March,  1919,  calls  attention  to  a  defect  which  has  developed 
very  rapidly  in  large  modem  locomotives.  The  writer  does 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Buck  that  larger  boxes  and  bearings 
would  remedy  the  evil.  An  extension  of  bearing  surface 
toward  the  neutral  axis  of  the  locomotive  has  not  even  proved 
palliative  and  an  enlargement  of  journal  diameter  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  increased  surface  velocity  of  the 
journal  might  cause  heating. 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  some  ratios  which  seem  to 
have  been  neglected  in  modem  locomotive  design,  the  writer 
has  prepared  the  table,  embracing  characteristics  of  four 
types  of  locomotives,  namely,  four-coupled,  six-coupled, 
eight-coupled  and  ten-coupled.  The  writer  has  chosen  a 
maximum  static  rail  load  of  .30,000  lb.  per  wheel,  and  in 
order  to  make  driving  box  conditions  as  nearly  comparative 
as  possible  this  load,  the  boiler  pressure,  the  piston  stroke 
and  driving  wheel  diameter  have  been  assumed  as  alike  in 
each  instance.  The  tractive  effort  is  based  on  a  factor  of 
adhesion  of  four  and  appropriate  cylinder  diameters  have 
been  derived  from  the  data. 

From  the  cylinder  areas  and  boiler  pressure,  piston  thrusts 
are  derived.  Journal  sizes  corresponding  to  current  prac- 
tice are  given.  In  the  table,  line  4  has  been  derived  from 
line  3  by  subtracting  the  dead  weight  of  one-half  the  axle, 
the  wheel,  the  crank-pin  and  the  attached  rods.  By  reason 
oi  the  fact  that  these  weights  are  somewhat  greater  in  the 
ten-coupled  than  in  the  four-coupled  engines  the  live  loads 
carried  by  the  journals  are  less  in  the  ten-coupled  engine 
than  in  the  four-coupled.     The  vertical  bearing  pressures 


1 — Number   of   driving   wheels 4 

2 — Total   weight  on  drivinj;  wheels,  lb.  120.000 

3 — Weight  on   each  driving  wheel,   lb.  .  30.000 

4 — Live  load  on  each  main  journal,  lb.  27,500 
5 — Tractive    effort    (ratio    of    adhesion 

—  4),    lb ; 30,000 

6 — Hoiler   pressure,   lb.    per  sq.    in 200 

7 — Piston     stroke,    in 30 

8— Diameter  of  driving  wheels,  in....  63 

9 — Cylinder   diameter    (derived),    in...  1954 

10— Piston    thrust,    lb 57,454 

11 — Size   of   journals,  dia.  and  length,  in.  10x15 
12 — Vertically    projected    area    of    bear- 
ings,   so.    in. 150 

13 — Horizontally  projected  area  of  bear- 
ings,   so.    in 75 

14 — Vertical    Gearing    pressure,    lb.    per 

sq.     in 183 

15 — Horiiontal     bearing     pressure,     ib. 

per    sq.     in 766 

16— Line    10   divided   bv   line    4 2.08 


per  square  inch  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  figures  in  line 
4  by  those  in  line  12.  Line  13  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  bearing  embraces  only  the  upper  half  of  the  jour- 
nal. The  horizontal  bearing  pressures  are  obtained  by 
dividing  the  figures  in  line  10  by  those  in  line  13. 

A  perusal  of  the  figures  in  line  14  (vertical  bearing  pres- 
sures) and  line  15  (horizontal  bearing  pressures)  reveals 
some  interesting  information.  The  vertical  bearing  pres- 
sures per  square  inch  have  decreased  progressively  as  the 
size  of  the  locomotive  has  increased,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  journal  dimensions  have  increased,  while  the  live  load 
carried  has  slightly  decreased.  The  horizontal  bearing  pres- 
sures due  to  piston  thrusts  have  increased  progressively  with 
the  increase  of  locomotive  capacity.  In  other  words,  the 
bearings  of  the  ten-coupled  engine  will  wear  in  the  vertical 
direction  only  75  per  cent  as  fast  as  will  those  of  the  four- 


coupled  engine,  while  in  the  horizontal  direction  the  bearings 
of  the  ten-coupled  engine  will  wear  194  per  cent  as  fast  as 
those  of  the  four-coupled  engine.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  tendency  of  the  bearings  to  wear  open  at  the  points  will 
be  greater  in  the  ten-coupled  engine.  That  these  are  facts 
and  that  the  effect  is  as  described,  no  one  can  deny.  The 
foregoing  relates  entirely  to  friction  and  wear. 

In  line  16  we  find  a  ratio  which,  to  the  writer's  knowledge, 
has  never  been  used.  This  is  the  ratio  between  the  piston 
thrust  and  the  pressure  downward  which  holds  the  bearing 
on  the  journal.  During  the  writer's  experience  as  a  loco- 
motive engineer  he  handled  a  class  of  heavy  tandem  com- 
pound ten-coupled  engines.  When  working  at  full  capacity 
these  engines  raised  the  main  boxes  from  their  journals.  So 
pronounced  was  this  tendency  to  rise  that  it  caused  an  epi- 
demic of  broken  oil  cellars,  which  was  cured  only  by  in- 
creasing the  clearance  between  the  journal  and  the  cellar. 
This  would  make  it  appear  that  the  half-shell  brass  is,  in 
effect,  an  inclined  plane  the  angle  of  which  depends  upon 
and  varies  with  the  weight  on  the  journal  and  the  piston 
thrust.     Somewhere  in  the  range  of  the  writer's  table  the 
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Proposed  Arrangement  of  Driving   Box  Bearings 

critical  angle  at  which  the  box  tends  to  rise  from  the  journal 
could,  no  doubt,  be  found  by  experiment.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  quite  difficult  to  determine  this  angle  mathematically, 
but  the  remedy  is  easily  determined. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  this  tendency  to  rise  is  the 
principal  reason  for  the  rapid  deterioration  of  main  boxes 
in  heavy  power  and  that  the  only  real  remedy  lies  in  pro- 
viding bearing  surface  below  the  center  line  of  the  journal, 
as  shown  by  the  sketch  submitted.  By  this  means  a  hori- 
zontally projected  bearing  area  50  per  cent  greater  than  that 
ordinarily  provided  may  be  obtained.  Such  an  increase 
would  reduce  the  horizontal  bearing  pressure  from  piston 
thrust  in  the  ten-coupled  engine  to  999  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which 
would  probably  vastly  improve  the  wearing  qualities.  The 
tendency  to  rise  from  the  journal  would  also  be  overcome. 

Such  a  re-arrangement  of  the  bearing  surfaces  would 
involve  a  radical  departure  from  present  practice,  but  it  can 
be  done,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  adherence  to  the 
antiquated  half-shell  bearing  which  has  been  long  since  out- 
grown. The  heavy  stationary  engine  has  quarter  boxes  in 
which  the  bearing  entirely  encircles  the  journal  and  the 
brasses  are  adjustable  in  all  directions  for  wear,  while  mod- 
ern locomotives  must  get  along  with  the  half-shell  non- 
adjustable  boxes  of  seventy-five  years  ago.  It  would  seem 
that  a  discussion  of  the  points  referred  to  in  this  letter  might 
develop  something  of  interest.         Charles  F.  Prescott. 
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Heavy  Consolidation  Type  Locomotive  Built  for  the  Philadelphia  &■  Reading 


P.  &  R.  Large  2-8-2  Type:  Locomotive 


Tractive  Effort  is  61,260  lb.;  Boiler  has  a  Combustion 
Chamber     and     2-in.     Tubes    13    ft.    6    in.     Long 


THE  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  recently  received 
from  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  a  number  Oi 
Consolidation  type  locomotives  which  are  notable  for 
their  weight  and  hauling  capacity,  and  also  because  they  are 
the  only  engines  built  to  a  railroad  company's  design  to  be 
included  in  the  Railroad  Administration  orders  last  year. 

In  the  table  will  be  found  a  comparison  of  the  leading  di- 
mensions of  these  locomotives  with  the  first  Baldwin  Consoli- 
dation type  built  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading: 
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19.600 
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200 

94.9 
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575 

250,800 

281,100 

61.200 

The  locomotives  built  in  1880  had  boilers  of  the  Wootten 
type,  equipped  for  burning  fine  anthracite,  and  this  same 
type  of  boiler  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  and  of  greatly 


and  are  in  many  lespects  similar  to  a  group  of  Mikado  type 
locomotives  which  preceded  them.  In  consideration  of  the 
kind  of  fuel  used,  however,  and  the  relatively  small  diameter 
of  the  wheels,  a  firebox  of  sufficient  depth  can  be  placed 
above  the  rear  drivers  without  raising  the  boiler  center  to  an 
e.xcessive  height.  In  the  new  Consolidations,  the  boiler 
center  is  placed  9  ft.  ly^  in.  above  the  rail. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  comparison  of  the 
principal  dimensions  and  ratios  of  the  Consolidation  and 
Mikado  types.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  locomotives  have 
smaller  driving  wheels  and  lower  boiler  pressure  than  the 
Mikados,  but  the  cylinders  are  one  inch  larger  in  diameter 
and  they  have  a  starting  tractive  eifort  almost  4,000  lb. 
greater  than  the  Mikados.  Tt  is  evident  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  in  heating  surface;  there  are  eight  less 
superheater  units  and  20  less  tubes,  and  they  are  4  ft.  2  in. 
shorter  than  those  in  the  Mikado  type  boiler.  The  differ- 
ence in  grate  area  is  less  marked.  For  heavy  drag  service, 
however,  high  tractive  efifort  at  slow  speeds  is  the  controlling 
factor   rather   than    a    high    sustained    horsepower   capacity. 


I ^^'_ 


p.  &.   R.  Consolidation  Type   Boiler 


enlarged  dimensions,  is  used  in  the  new  design.  The  fuel 
generally  used  today  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fine  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  and  this  is  burned  on  a  rocking  grate, 
instead  of  on  a  combination  of  water  tubes  and  pull-out  bars, 
iis  applied  to  the  earlier  locomotives. 

The  new  locomotives  are  designed  for  heav>-  drag  service. 


The  boiler  has  a  conical  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel, 
which  increases  the  diameter  from  79^  in.  at  the  first  ring 
to  85  H  in.  at  the  throat.  The  firebox  has  a  cc«nbustion 
chamber  39  in.  long,  and  a  brick  wall  26  in.  high  is  built 
across  the  throat  of  the  chamber.  Flexible  bolts  are  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  water  legs,  and  four  rows  of  ex- 
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pansion  stays  support  the  front  of  the  crown.  The  firebox 
has  two  oval  fire-door  openings,  and  the  doors  are  power 
operated.  A  Standard  stoker  is  applied.  The  mud  ring  is 
single  riveted,  except  at  the  corners,  where  it  is  increased  in 
depth  to  take  two  rows  of  rivets.  A  four-hopper  ash-pan  is 
applied  with  the  two  rear  hoppers  back  of  the  wheels  outside 
the  frames.  The  equipment  includes  a  power  grate  shaker. 
The  smokebox  is  comparatively  short,  and  is  equipped 
wilh  the  Economy  front  end  arrangement,*  and  patented  I.  A. 
Seiders,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  rolling  equip- 

COMPARISON      OF      P.      &      R.      CONSOLIDATION      AND      Mil 

Type    

Tractive     effort,     lb 

Total   weight,   lb 

Weight  on   drivers,  lb 

Diametei     of    drivers,     in 

Cylinders,   diameter  and  stroke,  in 

Steam  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.   in 

Heating  surface,  total  evap  ,  sq.   ft 

Heating  surface,   equivalent,   sq.   ft 

Grate  area,   sq.   ft 

Tractive  effort  x  dia.  driveis  -•-  equiv.  heating 
surface      

Firebox  heating  surface  -r-  equiv.  heating  sur- 
face,  per  cent 

Grate  aiea  -i-  vol.  cylinders 


ment  of  the  railroad.     A  special  feature  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  a  breaker  plate,  which  consists  of  a  slotted  plate 


90    Type 

Locomotives 

2-8-0 

2-8-2 

61,260 

57,320 

281,100 

329.300 

250.800 

246,600 

55^ 

6VA 

25  by  32 

24  by  32 

200 

225 

2,655 

4.224 

3.518 

5.264 

94.9 

108 

966.5 

669.7 
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5.2 

6.4 
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Half  Section  Through  the  Wootten    Firebox  and   Half  Tube  Sheet 

Layout 

fitted  with  deflecting  vanes.  This  plate  is  placed  under  the 
superheater  damper  and  in  front  of  the  tubes,  and  is  very 
effective  in  breaking  up  the  large  sparks  before  they  strike 
the  netting.  The  netting  frames  are  most  substantial  in  con- 
struction, and  the  device  has  proved  effective  in  preventing 
the  setting  of  fires  due  to  escaping  sparks. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  separate  from  the  saddle,  the  right 
and  left  hand  cylinders  being  interchangeable.  They  are 
made  without  bushings,  and  have  barrel  walls  2^  in.  thick. 
The  cylinder  castings  and  central  saddle  are  made  with  suit- 
able recesses  through  which  the  frames  pass.  The  frame  at 
this  point  has  a  single  section,  5  in.  wide  by  13  in.  deep — 
:md  the  cylinder,  frame  and  saddle  are  held  together  on  each 

*For  description  and  illustrations  of  this  device  see  the  Railway  Mechan- 
ical Engineer  for  February,   1918,  page  118. 


side  by  a  total  of  59  horizontal  bolts,  1 '  ,s  in.  in  diameter. 
The  saddle  and  cylinders  are  keyed  to  the  frames  at  the 
front  by  vertical  keys.  The  valve  motions  are  of  the  Wal- 
schaert  type,  and  are  controlled  by  the  Ragonnet  power  re- 
verse gear. 

The  frames  are  of  most  substantial  construction.  They 
have  a  depth  of  7^/4  in.  above  the  pedestals,  and  the  pedestal 
binders  are  held  in  place  by  three  bolts  in  each  end.  The 
main  pedestal  wedges  are  self-adjusting.  Strong  transverse 
braces  of  cast  steel  are  applied  to  the  frames  between  ad- 
jacent pairs  of  driving-wheels.  The  brace  back  of  the  main 
drivers  supports  sliding  bearings,  which  carry  the  front  end 
of  the  mud  ring.  The  rear  end  is  supported  by  an  expansion 
plate. 

The  cab.  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  practice  for 
Wootten  boiler  locomotives  on  this  road,  is  placed  at  the 
rear  end  instead  of  over  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  The  sides 
of  the  cab  are  cut  away  in  front  in  order  to  permit  easy 
access  to  the  stay-bolts. 

Further  particulars  are  presented  in  the  following  table 
of  dimensions  and  data: 

Ccnerttl    Data 

(^•age    *--•••  •..•■••••  -Vii •.«> • 4   Jt.   8  VS    in. 

Sei-vice    .....'...-;........... Freight 

F'lf  1   Hard  and  soft  coal,  mixed 

Tractive    effort    61.260  lb. 

Weight  in   working  order 281.100  lb. 

Weight    on    drivers 250.800  lb. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 30.300  lb. 

V/eight  ot  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 462.000  lb. 

Wheel   base,    driving 17   ^^ 

Wheel  base,   total 27   ft_ 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender «r 63  ft.  11  in. 

Ratios. 

Weight  on  drivers  -:-   tractive  effort 41 

Total  weight   -h-   tractive  effort \   4  g 

Tractive  effort   X   diam.  drivers  -f-  equivalent  heating  surface* 966!s 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    -f-    grate  area 37.1 

Firebox  heating  surface   -^   equivalent  heating  surface,*  per  cent. !!!!.!  .8!4 

Weight  en  drivers  —  equivalent  heating  surface* 71I3 

Total  weight  —   equivalent  heating  surface* 79  9 

X'olume  both  cylinders '  _  jg '2  ^^    f( 

Equivalent  heating  surface*   -r-  vol.  cylinders !!......  193  5 

Grate  area  ~-  vol.  cylinders. .S  2 


Cylinders. 


Kind    

Diameter  and  stroke...,,.. 


.  •  •  ■• Simple 

.25  in.  by  32  in. 


Valves 


Kind    . . . 
Diameter 


.Piston 
.13    in. 


Wheels 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 

Di i ving,    thickness    of    tires .'....'. 

Driving  journals,  diameter  and  length. !..!!..!. 11   in  ">i4"i^  !«" 

Engine  truck  wheek,  diameter \ >  '   m.  oy  1 J  in. 

Engine  truck,  journals   "*"* '7  ";^"k»   11   !«' 

•■•••.««..    . ./  in.   oy  11  in. 


■  S5X  in. 
■  6^  in. 


Boiler 


.Wootten  conical 


Style   ^^^_ 

Working  pressure    _'        ioo'ih"  oe  -  aa 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring "  '        ^gy   •"' 

Firebox,  length  and  width :  :[[:  ll  [:  AiiH  in. '  by "  io8  %   in. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness Side^  back  and  crown,   H  in.;  tube,   H  in 

Firebox,  water  space. Front.  5  in.:  sides  and  back,  4  in. 

I  Jbcs,  number  and  outside  diameter 239 2  in 

Flues,    number    and    outside   diameter....  i<; ei/    1' 

Tubes  and  flues,  length '...".'.'.'.'.'.■.".■.'.■.. ult    6  in 

Heating  surface,   tnlcs  and   flues ,', '■,  350  \"' 

liealing  surface,   fireboxf "Vo/;   1,,'   W 

Hcatiiif;  surface,  total ,  J?,  *J,-    f,' 

Superheater  heating  surface '.".'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.". "  S75   f?"  f, 

Equivalent  healing  surface* 3  518  so     ft 

'•■^^t«  a""" •••>v-,-,..-^.. ,>...■■■.■■■■!;/;;;. ;;;;;;. 94.9  s^  ft! 


lender 


Tank    

Wheels,   diameter 


Water    bottom 

Journals,  diameter  and  length .6  in.  by  11  In! 


water  capacity 


Coal   capacity |  _  _      '  . 


9.500  gal. 
5  tons 


*Equivalent   heating   surface    ~ 
imes  the  superheating  surface. 
^Includes   combustion   chamber. 


total   evaporative   heating   surface    4-    15 


Railroad  Administration  News 

Shop  Crafts  Present  Demands   for   Further  Wage 
Increases;    Orders    of     the     Regional     Directors 


TWO  represt'iitiitives  of  each  regional  director  and  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Shop  Men 
began  a  meeting  at  Washington  on  March  10  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  to  the  Board  of  Wages  and  Working  Con- 
ditions a  set  of  uniform  rules  governing  working  conditions. 
A  tentative  draft  was  submitted  to  the  board  by  the  brother- 
hood some  time  ago. 

DIVISION    OF    FINANCE    AND    PURCHASES    REORGANIZED 

John  Skelton  Williams  has  resigned  as  director  of  the 
Division  of  Finances  and  Purchases  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, effective  March  IS,  and  the  division  has  been 
divided  into  two  new  ones,  the  Division  of  Finance  and  the 
Divison  of  Purchases.  Swagar  Sherley,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress, who  had  charge  of  the  railroad  appropriation  bill 
which  passed  the  House,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Division  of  Finance,  effective  about  April  15,  and  Henry-  B. 
Spencer,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Central  Advisory  Pur- 
chasing Committee,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Purchases.  For  the  time  being,  Director  General 
Hines  will  himself  direct  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Finance 
with  the  assistance  of  the  associate  director  of  the  Division, 
Charles  B.  Eddy. 

Mr.  Williams  is  now  chairman  of  an  advisory  finance  com- 
mittee, which  will  be  expected  to  submit  to  the  director  gen- 
eral from  time  to  time  its  advice  on  matters  of  financial  policy 
and  also  to  make  to  the  director  general  preliminary  reports 
on  any  proposed  reorganizations  which  may  require  his  ap- 
proval. He  is  also  chairman  of  an  advisor)'  committee  on 
purchases,  the  other  members  of  which  are  Robert  S.  Lovett, 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  Henry  Walters,  chairman 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  This  committee  will  submit  to 
the  director  general  from  time  to  time  its  advice  regarding 
matters  of  policy  with  respect  to  purchases  and  for  that  pur- 
pose is  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  investigations. 

Circular  No.  1  of  the  Division  of  Purchases  announces 
that  Samuel  Porcher  and  George  G.  Yeomans,  heretofore 
members  of  the  Central  Advisory  Purchasing  Committee,  are 
appointed  assistant  directors  of  the  Division  of  Purchases, 
and  William  W.  Morris,  heretofore  secretary  of  the  Central 
Advisory  Purchasing  Committee,  is  appointed  assistant  to 
the  director.  Division  of  Purchases. 

H.  C.  Pearce,  manager,  Procurement  Section;  M.  E. 
Towner,  manager,  Forest  Products  Section;  E.  J.  Roth,  man- 
ager. Stores  Section;  and  B.  P.  Phillippe,  fuel  distributor 
heretofore  reporting  to  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Advisory 
Purchasing  Committee,  will  report  to  the  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Purchases. 

WAGE    DEMANDS    FOR    1919 

Now  that  most  of  the  back  pay  for  1918  has  been  taken 
into  the  accounts,  the  processes  which  are  expected  to  result 
in  a  new  series  of  retroactive  payments  for  1919  are  still 
being  continued.  The  request  of  the  train  service  brother- 
hoods for  an  upward  revision  of  their  wage  scales  and  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime  is  still  pending,  on  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  which 
is  before  the  director  general  for  a  decision.  The  award 
when  issued  is  expected  to  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  and 
the  shop  employees  have  asked  for  a  new  increase  to  become 
effective  as  of  the  same  date. 


A  letter  addressed  to  the  director  general  by  B.  M.  Jewell, 
acting  president  of  the  railway  employees'  department  of  the 
American  P'ederation  of  Labor,  and  the  executives  of  the  in- 
dividual organizations,  says  that  great  dissatisfaction  has  been 
manifested  by  the  machinists,  blacksmiths,  boilermakers, 
sheet  metal  workers,  electricians  and  car  men,  regular  and 
helper  apprentices  and  helpers,  "due  to  the  present  inade- 
quate wage  rates,"  as  contained  in  the  awards  made  in  1918, 
and  they  desire  to  present  a  request  for  further  increase  "to 
place  them  in  a  position  to  meet  the  ever-rising  cost  of  living 
and  maintain  a  more  equal  differential  between  classes  of 
railroad  employees  and  those  engaged  in  a  similar  capacity 
in  other  industries."  The  letter  states  that  these  employees 
have  been  very  insistent  in  their  demands  for  some  time,  but 
the  request  has  been  withheld  until  they  have  become  so  per- 
sistent that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  CMnply  with 
their  wishes.  The  letter  also  urges  upon  the  director  gen- 
eral the  necessity  of  arranging  a  conference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shop  crafts  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  award  to  be  issued  covering 
this  request,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  general  order. 

The  new  scale  of  rates  requested  provides  for  a  minimum 
hourly  rate  of  85  cents  an  hour,  as  compared  with  the  present 
minimum  of  68  cents,  for  machinists,  blacksmiths,  sheet 
metal  workers,  electrical  workers,  car  men  and  boilermakers, 
a  minimum  hourly  rate  of  60  cents  an  hour  for  helpers,  and 
differentials  above  the  minimum  hourly  rate  for  certain 
classes  of  employees.  Machinists  working  on  valve  motion 
work,  tool  room  work,  rod  work,  heavy  machine  operators, 
layers  out,  air  men  and  federal  inspection  men  ask  an  excess 
of  6  cents  an  hour  above  the  machinists'  rate.  Certain  classes 
of  boilermakers  ask  an  excess  of  6  cents  above  the  boiler- 
makers' rate.  Blacksmiths  employed  as  hammersmiths  and 
electricians  employed  as  armature  winders  ask  an  excess  of 
25  cents  above  the  rate  for  the  respective  crafts,  making  their 
rates  $1.10  an  hour. 

The  request  provides  that  general  foremen,  foremen,  as- 
sistant foremen,  and  leaders  shall  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis 
and  receive  overtime  compensation  for  all  services  rendered 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  per  day,  with  a  minimum  hourly  rate 
of  $1  for  general  foremen,  95  cents  for  foremen,  and  90  cents 
for  assistant  foremen,  gang  foremen  and  leaders;  provided 
that  all  rates  in  excess  of  these  shall  be  continued  and  month- 
ly rates  now  in  effect  shall  be  the  basis  for  establishing  the 
hourly  rates,  the  monthly  rates  to  be  divided  by  200  to  obtain 
the  hourly  rate. 

The  request,  also  provides  that  operators  of  electric,  acety- 
lene thermit  or  other  improved  welding  processes  or  machines 
shall  receive  an  hourly  rate  of  91  cents,  that  all  employees 
performing  the  recognized  work  of  any  craft  who  have  had 
one  year's  experience  or  less  shall  receive  67  cents  an  hour, 
who  have  had  one  year  or  less  than  two  years'  experience 
shall  receive  70  cents  an  hour,  two  years'  and  less  than  three 
years',  74  cents  an  hour,  over  three  years'  and  less  than  four 
years',  79  cents  an  hour.  This  does  not  include  regular  and 
helper  apprentices.  It  is  provided  that  should  any  of  th? 
above  leave  the  service,  employees  with  not  less  than  fou' 
years'  e.xperience  shall  be  assigned  to  their  positions  and  pai  I 
the  minimum  rate.  Regular  and  helper  apprentices  assigne<l 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  their  respective  crafts  are  t> 
receive  as  a  starting  rate  35  cents  an  hour,  with  an  increase' 
of  2^  cents  an  hour  for  each  six  months  up  to  and  including 
the  first  three  years,  and  an  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour  for 
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the  first  six  months  of  the  fourth  year  and  7^  cents  an  hour 
for  the  last  six  months  of  the  fourth  year. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    THE   WILLIAil    H.    WOOD   FIREBOX 

The  William  H.  Wood  corrugated  locomotive  firebox  is 
the  subject  of  a  report  recently  made  by  Frank  McManamy, 
assistant  director,  Division  of  Operation,  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  published  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. The  committee  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  service  records  of  the  five  fireboxes  of  this  construc- 
tion actually  applied  to  locomotives  and  examined  the  fire- 
boxes, now  all  replaced  by  others  of  standard  design.     Its 

Obligations   of    the    Rah  road    Armixistbation    for    Equipment    Ordered 
IN   1918*  with  Unit  Prices  of  Cars  and  Locomoti\tes 

The  Standard  Locomotive  Orders 
Recapitl-lation 

Num-  _  . 

ber                     Type  Price  Amount 

150  Light    switchers    $36,029.00  $5,404,350.00 

50  Light    switchers     38,416.33  1,920,816.50 

150  Heavy    switchers     43.966.00  6.594.900.00 

150  Heavy    switchers     46,199.03  6,929,854.50 

43  Light    Pacific    50,867.00  2,187.281.00 

25  Light    Mikado     57.178.25  1.429,456.25 

530  Light    Mikado 53,619.00  28,418,070.00 

150  Light    Mikado     60.613.27  9.091,990.50 

20  Heavy    Pacific     53.924.00  1,078,480.00 

35  Light    mountain     56,995.00  1.994,825.00 

217  Heavy     Mikado     56.761.00  12.751,137.00 

50  Heavy    Mikado     63,686.90  3.184.345.00 

5  Heavy    mountain     61,929.00  309.645.00 

150  Light     Santa     Fc 62.277.00  9.341,550.00 

20  Light     Santa     Fe 68,918.16  1.378.363.20 

50  Heavy    Santa    Fe 67.543.00  3,377.150.00 

5  Heavy    Santa    Fe 73.395.81  366.979.05 

100  Light     Mikado     60.486.00  6,048,600.00 

30  Light    mallet 78,339.00  2.35O.170.0O 

20  Heavy    mallet     92.195.00  1.843,900.00 

75  Heavy    mallet     <58.1SS.60  7.361.670.00 

30  Cor.solidation      53.619.00  1,608,570.00 

2.055 $114,972,103.00 

CCNTRACTS     FOR        !0<'.llOO    STANDARD    CarS 

Recai'itilation 

S'umber                  Type  Price  Amount 

20.000  C.    C.     $2,697.20  $53,944,000.00 

25,000  Hopper      2,916.67  70,416.750.00 

25,000  D.    S     box 2.918.88  72,972.000.00 

25.000  S.    S.    box 3.050.05  76.251.250.00 

5,000  70-ton     .  ...i.. .-:,...  ..>, 3,173.89  15.869.450.00 

100,000  -•• $289,453,450.00 

Balance   due   on   locomotives ...i-.i..     *{t'^^9'«15"^? 

Balance    due   on   cars '^'^''•'     212,266.942.3/ 

Total      ..>.><,...  ;i<»-.-..:-"*.-vW^'-"f?^-  $-^6,637,860.99 

'These   nhlications  become  due  as  the   equipment  is  delivered. 


conclusions  are  "that  the  Railroad  .Administration  should 
not  apply  anv  of  these  fireboxes  for  the  following  reasons: 

"That  the  economv  claims  have  not  been  proven. 

"That  the  life  to  be  expected,  based  on  the  best  perform- 
ances is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
box. 

"That  the  time  out  of  service  will  be  very  much  greater 
than  with  the  ordinary  box." 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  there  is  sufficient 
advantaije  in  this  form  of  construction  to  compensate  for 
the  added  difficulty  and  expense  involved  in  its  repair  and 
renewal. 

POSTERS  TO  ILLUSTRATE   FIRING   ^SIETHODS 

The  Fuel  Conservation  Section  has  prepared  two  colored 
posters  showing  the  interior  of  a  locomotive  firebox  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  efi"ects  of  irregular  firing  methods, 
to  be  posted  in  roundhouses,  foremen's  offices,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  and  other  places  where  they  may  readily  corne  to 
the  attention  of  railroad  enginemen.  The  method  of  illus- 
tration was  employed  in  the  presentation  of  a  paper  by  D.  C. 
Buell  on  "The  Proper  Method  of  Firing  Locomotives"  at 
the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Railway 
Fuel  Association  and  was  amplified  and  enlarged  upon  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  engineering  experiment  station  in 


a  circular  from  which  the  illustrations  now  used  were  taken. 

S.\FE    HANDLING    OF    OXY-ACETYLENE    APPAR.\TUS    IN    SHOPS 

Form  I  F-12  has  been  issued  under  date  of  February  15, 
by  The  Fire  Loss  and  Protection  Section  in  which  are  re- 
produced the  recommendations  and  instructions  for  the  safe 
handling  of  oxy-acetylene  apparatus  in  shops  contained  in  a 
paper  *  by  E.  Wanamaker,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Fire 
Protection  Association.  These  recommendations  have  been 
approved  by  the  Association  and  authorized  to  be  issued  as 
its  Bulletin  No.  17. 

RENTAL      CHARGES     FOR      DINING      CARS,      LOCOMOTIVE      AKD 

WRECKING   CRANES 

The  director  general  has  approved  a  schedule  of  rental 
charges  to  be  applied  between  railroads  for  dining  cars,  loco- 
motive cranes  and  various  classes  of  work  equipment,  effective 
as  of  March  1.     The  following  were  taken  from  the  list: 

Rate 
per  day 

HiNiNG   Cars:    Furnished    Cexcept   provisions)  ;......^.'.i^ $40.00 

l.iicoMoriVE  Cranes: 

Five   tons   capacity   oi    less 15.00 

>      Over  5  tons  capacity  and  less  than  20  tons  canacit>- 20.00 

Over   20   tons   capacity 25.00 

Wrecking  Cranes: 

Steam  wrecking  cranes,   75  tons  capacity  and  less 40.00 

Steam  wrecking  cranes,  capacity  more  than   75   tons 55.00 

ORDERS  OF  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

International  Kail'uay  Fuel  Association. — The  regional 
director,  Eastern  region,  by  file  1301-28A584,  advises  that 
the  director  of  the  division  of  operation  desires  a  large  attend- 
ance of  railroad  fuel  men  at  the  International  Railway  Fuel 
.Association's  annual  meeting,  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
May  19,  20",  21  and  22.  The  convention  will  discuss  the  con- 
servation of  railroad  fuel  coal,  and  railroad  fuel  men  ought 
to  attend  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  hold  membership 
in  the  association.  Federal  managers  are  asked  to  see  that 
their  lines  are  properly  represented,  more  particularly  by  men 
connected  with  the  transportation  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments; such  delegates  to  go  prepared,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  convention.  The 
Southern  regional  director,  file  520-6,  and  the  Northwestern 
director  make  the  same  request. 

Lettering  of  Locomotives. — The  Eastern  and  the  South- 
western Regional  Directors  have  announced  that  on  locomo- 
tives ordered  by  the  director  general  for  individual  roads, 
and  which  are  paid  for  by  the  roads,  the  letters  "U.  S."  need 
not  be  shown  on  the  engines  or  tenders. 

Rental  Rate  for  Locomotives. — The  regional  director, 
Eastern  region,  by  file  500-1-3A555,  prescribes  the  rental 
rate  for  locomotives  as  one  mill  per  pound  of  tractive  power 
per  day,  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen  dollars  a  dav.  This 
cancels  the  circular,  file  .^000-42.  of  March  12.  IQIM.  I'he 
Northwestern,  Soutliwestern  and  Southern  regional  directors 
have  issued  similar  orders. 

Report  of  Classified  Locomotive  Repairs. — The  Southwest- 
ern regional  director  in  Order  172  announces  the  adoption  of 
Form  MD-34  for  uniform  reports  of  locomotives  receiving 
classification  repairs.  This  report  is  mailed  monthly  to 
Frank  McManamy,  Washington,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  the 
regional  director. 

Liberal  Motion  Devices  and  Removable  Driving  Box- 
Brasses. — In  order  to  secure  current  data  for  the  Coram  ttee 
of  Standards  relative  to  the  performance  of  these  two  devices, 
the  Ea.stern  regional  director,  file  500-7 1A608,  has  issued 
l>lank  forms  calling  for  the  number  of  locomotives  equipp)ed. 
date  equipped,  and  maintenance  costs  per  mile  in  each  cas'.\ 
compared  with  an  equal  number  of  locomotives  of  the  same 
class  and  in  the  same  ser\-ice  not  so  equipped.  For  the 
lateral   motion   drive  a   comparison   of  flange  wear   is   also 
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called   for  and   for  the  removable  brasses,  mileage  between 
shoppings  and  cost  of  upkeep  for  brasses  are  required. 

Failures  of  Mechanical  Stokers. — The  Southern  regional 
director  calls  the  attention  of  federal  managers  to  numerous 
delays  and  failures  of  locomotives  equipped  with  mechanical 
stokers,  due  to  iron  bolts,  and  other  metallic  substances,  as 
well  as  rock  and  other  foreign  material,  left  in  bottoms  of 
coal  cars.  Instructions  should  be  issued  through  purchasing 
department  and  fuel  inspection  forces  to  insure  that  empty 
cars  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  loading,  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  any  metal  substance  being 
loaded  with  coal.  Supervisors  and  foremen  in  charge  of 
coaling  stations  must  be  instructed  that  special  effort  be 
made  to  eliminate  foreign  matter,  destructive  to  stoker  equip- 
ment, when  coal  is  loaded  on  locomotives.  The  Eastern 
regional  director,  by  file  500-1 -54A585  issues  similar  orders, 
and  Order  170,  Southwestern  region,  covers  the  same  subject. 

Locomotive  Dictionary  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Dic- 
tionary.— A.  H.  Smith,  regional  director.  Eastern  region 
by  tile  500-88 A583,  advises  that  the  director  general  has 
authorized  a  continuance  by  the  railroads  of  past  practice 
with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  the  Locomotive  Dictionary 
and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Dictionary  to  their  mechanical 
and  purchasing  officers.  The  Southern  regional  director,  tile 
1701-2-6,  issues  the  same  notice. 

Journal  Box  Packing. — The  regional  director  of  the  East- 
em  region,  by  circular  No.  500-13-14A540,  advises  federal 
managers  that  journal  box  packing  for  locomotives  and  cars 
may  be  bought  under  the  individual  roads'  specification,  the 
Railroad  Administration  specification  R-94-A  not  being 
compulsory. 

Freight  cars;  Cost  Limit  of  Repairs. — Supplement  1  to 
Circular  23  of  the  Northwestern  regional  director,  in  com- 
plying with  paragraph  8  of  Division  of  Operation  Circular 
20,  includes  a  model  for  the  report  of  inspection  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  repairs  to  freight  cars  recommended  for  retire- 
ment or  application  of  betterments  and  states  that  after  cars 
are  inspected  and  reported  on  this  form  the  federal  manager 
of  the  using  road  will  transmit  the  original  and  two  copies, 
with  his  recommendation,  to  the  federal  manager  of  the  own- 
ing road,  who  will  transmit  one  copy  to  the  corporation,  secur- 
ing its  approval;  retain  one  copy  and  return  the  original  to 
the  federal  manager  of  the  using  road,  notifying  him  of  the 
action  taken. 

Sheds  for  Protection  of  Car  Repairers. — The  regional 
director.  Eastern  region,  by  Circular  No.  1800-1 33 A567  calls 
for  information  concerning  laws  recjuiring  the  construction 
of  sheds  for  this  purpose.  The  director  general  has  been 
asked  by  the  brotherhood  to  adopt  a  policy  and  is  anxious 
to  pass  upon  the  matter  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Federal  directors  are  asked  to  advise  what  States  now  have 
car  shed  laws,  and  their  provisions;  what  railroads  have 
adopted  the  policy  generally  of  providing  car  sheds  at  the 
more  important  car  repair  points,  and  to  recommend  what 
the  practice  should  be. 


Sleeping  Cars  for  J.\p.anese  Railways. — The  Im- 
perial Government  Railways  of  Japan  have  designed  a  type 
of  sleeping  cars  for  third-class  passengers  which,  according 
to  the  Railway  Times  of  Tokyo,  is  an  ordinary  day  coach, 
the  seats  of  which  are  convertible  into  lower  berths  while  the 
upper  berths  are  attachable  at  night.  On  the  upper  beds, 
which  are  located  along  the  direction  of  the  car,  passengers 
can  sleep  in  the  usual  Japanese  manner,  and  on  the  lower, 
which  are  located  crosswise,  they  can  lie  on  their  sides  and 
can  stretch  their  feet.  The  fare  will  be  al)OUt  1  yen  (50  cents) 
per  dav.  including  the  extra  fare  for  the  high-speed  train, 
and  it  i.^  hoped  that  fairly  good  rest  may  be  enjoyed  by  third- 
class  passengers,  which  is  the  most  important  class  in  local 
passenger  traffic. 


FUSE  SIZES  FOR  SHOP  MOTORS 

The  proper  size  of  fuse  for  a  motor  is  only  too  often  ob- 
tained by  haphazard  methods.  The  motor's  normal  operat- 
ing current  is  given  by  the  maker  on  the  name-plate,  but 
fuses  are  properly  selected  of  a  larger  capacity  to  allow  for 
starting  and  for  momentary  overloads.  Hence  it  is  rather 
more  unusual  for  the  maintenance  man  to  select  his  fuses 
"be  guess  and  be  gosh,"  with  a  view  to  their  permanence  in 
service  rather  than  the  safety  of  the  motor  they  are  supposed 
to  protect. 

In  order  to  give  a  practical  working  idea  of  what  sizes  to 
use,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
has  prepared  the  accompanying  tables.  These  are  based  on 
the  following  assumptions  as  to  size  of  fuse  required  to  stand 
starting  current  without  blowing: 

Times  fuse  load 
Type  current  at  starting 

Polyphase    wound     rotor 1 J^ 

Scjuirrcl   cage    (thrown   on   line) 3 

Single-phase    repulsion   induction    with    rheostat 2 

Single-phase    lepulsion    induction    without    rheostat 4 

Direct  current \% 

Since  the  fuses  for  squirrel-cage  and  repulsion  motors 
without  rheostats  are,  respectively,  rated  3  and  4  times 
full-load  current,  they  give  practically  no  overload  protection. 
Hence  it  is  recommended  that  double-throw  switches  be  in- 
stalled connecting  the  motor  through  fuses  of  1.25  times 
full-load  rating  (as  under  wound  rotor  sizes)  for  running 
and  through  the  regular  heavier  fuses  or  direct  to  the  line 
for  starting. 
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The  Resistance  of  Materials 

The    Effect  of   Sudden  or  Abrupt   Changes    In 
Section  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Unit  Stresses 

BY  G.  S.  CHILES  and  R.  G.  KELLEY 
II. 


IX  the  common  theory  of  beams  we  assume  that  the  elonga- 
tion or  shortening  per  unit  of  length  of  any  fibre  is  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  of  the  fibre  from  the  neutral 
axis  of  the  cross-section,  that  is,  that  the  stress  distriljution 
or  intensity  is  linear. 

Professor  Croker  found  by  experiment*  (optical  method) 
the  distribution  of  stress  in  rectangular  beams  with  holes 
cut  through  them.  In  the  upper  specimen  of  Fig.  7  the  two- 
inch  diameter  hole  is  located  at  the  center  on  the  neutral  axis, 

j<- — /oo > 


< /CJ ^ 


Fig.  7 

while  in  the  lower  specimen  two  one-inch  holes  were  placed 
half-way  between  the  upper  and  lower  edges  and  the  longi- 
tudinal center  line. 

The  maximum  stress  in  the  beam  having  the  central  hole 
occurs  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  beam  but  the  stress  intensity 
is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis.  At  the  outer  edge  of  the  hole,  which  is  one-third  the 
distance  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate,  the  stress  intensity 
if  linear  should  equal  one-third  the  value  for  the  outer  edge. 
Instead  it  is  some  52  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  intensity  at 
the  outer  edge,  or  some  57  per  cent  more  than  if  it  were 
linear. 

The  maximum  stress  in  the  beam  having  the  two  one-inch 
holes  does  not  occur  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  beam  but  at  the 
outer  edge  of  each  hole.  The  intensity  of  the  stress  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  holes  is  132  per  cent  more  than  it  would 
be  if  directly  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  and  is  some  55  per  cent  more  than  the  stress  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  beam.    The  stress  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  holes 

*Sec    Engincerinff    (London  V    March    3.    1912. 


is  74  per  cent  more  than  it  would  be  if  directly  proportional 
to  the  distance  out.  The  stress  intensity  at  the  outer  edge 
was  used  in  obtaining  the  proportional  stress  intensity  in 
all  cases. 

It  is  evident  that  holes,  especially  those  located  near  the 
outer  edges  of  a  beam,  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  in- 
tensity of  stress. 

For  additional  information  on  the  effect  of  holes  in  beams 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper,  "Some  Important  Points  in 
the  Design  of  a  Box  Bolster,"  delivered  before  the  St  Louis 
Railway  Club  at  the  May,  1918,  meeting,  by  Professor  Louis 
E.  Endsley,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.* 

RESULTS  FROM  VIBRATORY  TESTS  AND  ACTUAL  SERVICE 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  abrupt 
changes  of  section  in  a  few  of  the  forms  which  are  commonly 
used  in  machine  design  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
alternating  stresses,  Professor  T.  E.  Stanton  carried  out  a 
series  of  experimentst  on  the  four  forms  whose  contour 
and  dimensions  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.  The  form  a  is  that 
which  offers  the  maximum  resistance  to  the  load  and  the 
values  of  its  resistances  will  be  considered  to  represent  the 
maximum  resistance  of  the  material.  The  form  6  is  a  test 
piece  of  similar  contour  but  having  its  center  section 
threaded;  the  form  c  represents  a  piece  having  a  moderately 
rapid  change  of  section  brought  about  by  the  use  of  fillets, 
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Fig.  8 


while  test  piece  d  illustrates  a  form  in  which  the  change  of 
section  at  the  junction  of  the  center  section  and  shanks  is 
abrupt  due  to  the  absence  of  fillets. 

The  results  of  Professor  Stanton's  tests  upon  these  four 
forms  and  four  carbon  p»ercentages  for  each  form  are  set 
forth  graphically  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  9,  the  carbon  content 
of  the  various  test  pieces  being  plotted  as  abscissae  and  the 
limiting  range  of  stresses  being  plotted  as  ordinates.  The 
curve  a  is  the  resistance  curve  of  the  section  of  maximum 
resistance  designated  by  the  corresponding  letter  in  Fig.  8. 

*See  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for  June.  1918,  page  343. 

n  '1^^  'm  ^Vn  '?•  ^^4  ^^''^'?  °^  Machine  Details,"  bv  t'.  E.  Stanton. 
U.   be.  M.  Inst.   C.   E.,   Engineering   (London),  April   19.   1907. 
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The  curve  b  is  the  resistance  curve  of  the  threaded  test 
specimen.  It  is  evident  that  the  resistance  of  a  section  which 
has  been  threaded  has  been  reduced  to  a  value  ranging  from 
67  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  maximum  resistance  of  the 
material. 

Professor  Stanton  discusses  the  resistances  of  the  screw 
threads  as  follows: 

"The  above  resistances  are,  of  course,  estimated  per  unit 
of  area,  so  that  in  calculating  the  strength  of  a  screwed  rod 
under  alternating  stress  it  will  be  further  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  area  at  the  bottom  of  the  threads,  so  that 
the  total  reduction  in  resistance  may  well  be  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  its  maximum  value. 

"In  the  case  of  screw  threads  there  is  a  further  possible 
source  of  weakness  due  to  faulty  machining  in  the  cutting 
of  the  screw.  If  the  bottoms  of  the  threads  are  not  properly 
curved,  (see  Fig.  10  for  enlarged  section),  but  left  with  a 
sharp  angle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  risk?  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  crack  are  very  considerably  increased.  It  seems 
quite  probable  that  failures  of  steam-engine  cross-head  bolts, 
which  have  broken  under  very  low  range  of  stress,  may  be 
due  to  this  cause.      .      .      ." 

The  diameter  at  the  root  of  the  thread  for  the  -Vg-in.  screw 
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Fig.  9 

is  ().2'^^5()  in.  He  (jbtained  practically  tlie  same  results  for  the 
resistance  of  the  specimen  having  a  gradual  change  of  sec- 
tion when  subjected  to  alternating  stresses,  as  shown  by  the 
curve  c  which  is  the  resistance  curve  of  the  section  marked 
c  in  Fig  8.  This  curve  indicates  that  the  resistance  of  the 
section  varies  from  65  per  cent  to  72  per  cent  of  the  maxi- 
mum resistance  of  the  material  as  plotted  in  curve  a. 
Finally,  the  resistance  of  section  d  was  found  to  be  from  47 
per  cent  to  >1  per  cent  cf  -ecticn  </.  Fig.  ^».  In  regard  to  this 
cur\e,  Professor  Stanton  directs  especial  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  while  the  maximum  resistance  of  the  test  specimens  of 
this  form  does  not  increase  as  the  carbon  content  is  increased 
in  as  great  f)roportion  as  in  the  case  of  curves  a,  h  and  c,  the 
resistance  of  the  0.4  and  0.6  carbon  steels  is  about  40  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  the  iron. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  stress  distribution  is  affected 
by  any  sudden  change  of  section  and  the  assumptions  that 
the  stress  due  to  an  axial  load  is  uniformly  distributed,  or 
that  a  member  subjected  to  bending  has  a  linear  distribution 
of  stress  from  the  neutral  axis  outward  are  not  justified.  For 
members    not    subjected    to  repeated   or   alternating   stresses 


this  would  appear  not  to  be  especially  serious.  But  in  the 
case  of  members  subject  to  dynamic  action,  the  available  in- 
formation seems  to  indicate  that  extreme  caution  is  necessar}- 
in  members  having  abrupt  sections,  since  any  sudden  change 
of  section  very  greatly  reduces  the  endurance  of  members 
subjected  to  a  repetition  of  loading.  Aside  from  service 
stress  considerations  the  designer  must  give  thought  to  the 


Fig.    10 

manufacturing  side,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  heat  treated 
parts. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH   RUBBER   TEST   SPECIMENS 

In  casting  about,  some  time  ago,  for  a  suitable  means  to 
illustrate  in  a  general  way  the  results  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  effect  of  sudden  or  abrupt  changes  of  section 
upon  the  distribution  of  stress  the  idea  was  hit  upon  to  use 
models  made  of  rubber.     It  was  thought  this  would  visualize 
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Fig.  11 


the  ait  on  and  thus  bring  it  more  forcibly  to  the  reader's  at- 
tention. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  justification  for  comparing  the  action,  under  strain,  of 
rubber  with  that  of  other  materials  more  commonly  used  in 
engineering  practice.  In  a  recent  investigation*  for  the 
j)urpose  of  determining  Young's  Modulus,  which  is  the  ratio 
of  unit  stress  to  unit  strain  or  deformation,  and  Poisson's 

•The    Analysis   of    Finite    Extensions    and    Elasticity    of    Rubber,    Annalen 
iler  Physic,  No.  21,  602.  Xoy..   1906. 
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Ratio,  which  i>  the  ratio  of  lateral  strain  to  longitudinal 
strain,  (in  the  case  of  extension,  the  ratio  of  the  elongation 
per  unit  of  length  to  the  contraction  per  unit  of  lateral  di- 
mension), O.  Frank  found  it  convenient  to  employ  models 
consistmg  of  a  high  grade  of  Para  rubber.  In  tnis  instance 
Mr.  Frank  used  a  test  piece  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  strip 
15.75  in.  long,  3.94  in.  wide  and  0.016  in.  thick  and  had 
fine  lines  about  3.15  in.  apart  ruled  across  it  near  its  center 
when  in  a  normal  or  unstrained  condition.  By  measuring 
the  distance  between  these  ruled  lines  for  each  new  extension 
of  the  str.p  up  to  a  maximum  extension  of  something  less 
than  200  per  cent,  he  obtained  as  the  mean  value  of  Poisson's 
ratio  for  rubber  0.46.  Landolt  and  Bornstein  (Physikalisch 
Tabellen)  give,  as  the  value  of  Poisson's  ratio  for  rubber, 
0.49. 

For  concrete,  Poisson's  ratio  is  from  0.1  to  0.13  and  for 


ber  of  rubber  strips  4^^  in.  in  width  which  were  perforated 
with  holes  located  as  shown  at  a,  b  and  c  in  Fig.  1.  The 
diameter  of  the  circular  hole  in  the  center  of  the  strip  indi- 
cated at  a  was  U/i  in.;  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  semi- 
circular holes  located  on  the  outer  edges  at  the  midlength  of 
the  strip  marked  b  was  also  V/2  in.,  while  the  square  hole 
located  at  the  center  of  the  strip  designated  by  c  was  1^2  in. 
square.  The  ends  of  the  rubber  bands  were  attached  to 
small  wooden  strips  (see  Fig.  11)  and  while  in  an  un- 
strained condition  the  rubber  was  ruled  for  a  length  of  5 
inches  with  equally  spaced  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  of 
white  show  card  ink,  10  lines  to  the  inch,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1 2a.  The  dark  ink  lines  which  appear  on  the  tracing 
cloth  underneath  the  rubber,  are  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. 

Fig.  I2b  show^s  the  rubber  strip  when  subjected  to  a  pull 


Pjg.  12 The  Effect  of  a  Central  Hole  with  and  without  Bosses,  on  the  Stress  Distribution   in  Sheet   Rubber  Under  Tension 


the  metals  in  general  it  ranges  from  0.2  to  0.38,  being  from 
0.25  to  0.33  for  steel.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  experimental 
investigations  which  follow,  tests  were  conducted  upon  a 
strip  of  rubber  V/2  in.  wide,  H  in.  thick  and  14  in.  long  in 
order  to  determine  the  value  of  Poisson's  ratio  for  the 
material.     This  was  found  to  he  approximately  0.33. 

The  rubber  from  which  the  models  employed  in  the  ex- 
periments covered  by  "Figs.  12  to  15  inclusive  were  made 
was  a  hich  grade  dental  gum  while  that  used  for  the  ex- 
periments illustrated  by  Figs.  16  to  20  inclusive  was  a 
grade  of  }i  in.  rubber  manufactured  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  first  conducted  upon  a  num- 


of  five  pounds.  In  order  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the 
rul>ber  to  buckle  when  in  this  condition,  as  is  noticeable  in 
tlie  photograph,  a  glass  plate  was  pressed  lightly  against 
either  side  of  the  rubber  band  as  indicated  in  Fig.  12c,  care 
being  taken  to  apply  to  the  plates  an  amount  of  pressure  suf- 
ficient only  to  eliminate  the  tendency  to  buckle.  The 
pressure  was  applied  to  the  glass  plates  gradually  while  the 
pull  was  ])eing  applied  thus  allowing  the  rubber  band  free- 
dom of  movement  and  at  the  same  time  retarding  the  tend- 
ency toward  buckling. 

In  Fig.  12a  a  part  of  the  heavy  black  ink  lines  outlining 
the  edge  of  the  hole  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  rubber  strip 
are  shown.     In  Fig.  126,  the  hole  in  the  rubber  has  decreased 
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0.4  in.  in  width  while  the  total  width  of  the  strip  is  about 
0.7  in.  less.  After  the  glass  pressure  plates  were  applied  the 
width  of  the  hole  decreased  only  about  0.2  while  the  total 
width  of  the  strip  was  0.5  in.  less  than  in  the  unstrained 
condition.  Thus  the  net  width  of  the  rubber  through  the 
center  of  the  hole  when  given  a  five-pound  pull  was  about 
0.3  in.  less  when  the  glass  plates  were  applied  than  it  was 
in  the  unstrained  condition. 

That  the  rubber  is  strained  relatively  more  near  the  inner 
edge  of  the  hole  is  evident  from  the  distance  between  the 
ruled  white  lines,  at  the  side  of  the  hole.  At  the  ends  of  the 
hole  the  strained  length  is  really  less  than  the  unstrained 
length,  showing  the  rubber  "to  be  in  compression  at  these 
points.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  clearly  visualize 
the  action  found  and  measured  by  the  polarized  light  method 
as  plotted  in  Fig.  3. 

In  discussing  the  stresses  shown  in  Fig.  3,  reference  was 
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made  to  the  longitudinal  stress  /t  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  pull  and  the  radial  stress  /«r  of  the  stress  at  right  angles 
to  longitudinal  stress.  These  stresses  as  well  as  those  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  Figs.  4,  5  and  6  are  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  action  of  the  white  ink  lines  on  the  rubber 
strips  and  by  the  eye  bar  of  Fig.  166. 

The  pictures  of  the  rubber  models  in  all  the  experiments 
showing  the  unstrained  position  were  taken  after  the  max- 
imum strain  position,  the  idea  being  to  demonstrate  that  the 
models  had  not  been  given  a  permanent  set,  in  other  words, 
that  the  action  was  entirely  elastic.  The  photograph  shown 
in  Fig.  12(2  was  not  taken  until  after  the  photographs  of 
Fig.  1 2b  and  c  had  been  taken. 

Fig.    \2d  illustrates  the  strained  condition  of  a  strip  of 


rubber  subjected  to  a  pull  of  five  pounds  which  is  alike  in  all 
respects  to  the  strip  of  rubber  shown  in  Fig.  11  except  that 
a  boss  0.024  in.  thick  was  cemented  on  either  side  around 
the  hole  before  the  lines  were  ruled  in.  The  location,  size, 
etc.,  of  the  bosses  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  11. 
The  total  cross-sectional  area  of  the  material  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  hole  is  now  greater  than  that  of  the  re- 
maining portions,  the  total  thickness  of  the  bosses  being 
0.048  in.  while  the  thickness  of  the  rubber  strip  itself  is 
0.037  in.  In  this  instance,  the  glass  plates  came  in  contact 
with  the  bosses  only  as  indicated  at  a  in  Fig.  11.  It  is 
evident  that  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  bosses  has  been 
to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  stress,  although  the  action  is 
similar  to  that  when  no  bosses  were  applied,  the  maximum 
stress  near  the  edge  of  the  hole  is  still  greater  than  the  aver- 
age stress  over  the  central  section. 

Fig.  13rt  represents  a  strip  of  rubber  similar  to  that  of  Fig. 
12  except  that  it  is  provided  with  semi-circular  holes,  each 
of  which  is  equal  in  area  to  half  of  the  hole  in  the  original 
strip,  located  at  either  side  of  the  strip  on  the  same  center 
line  as  shown  at  b  in  Fig.  1.  The  strip  is  shown  in  an  un- 
strained position,  ruled  up  in  a  similar  manner,  in  contact 
(without  pressure)  with  glass  plates  above  and  beneath, 
and  resting,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  upon  a  strip  of  trac- 
ing cloth  ruled  with  heavy  black  ink  reference  lines. 

Fig.  136  illustrates  the  distribution  of  stress  in  th^s  rub- 
ber strip,  when  subjected  to  a  pull  of  five  pounds  and  with 
the  pressure  plates  in  action  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  The 
resulting  lines  of  distortion  are  very  similar  to  the  case  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  12c  where  the  hole  was  central. 

{To  be  concluded) 
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The  Atlantic  City  Conventions 

Government    and    Program   of    June    Meetirtg   of 
Mechanical  Section,  American  Railroad  Association 


THE  American  Railway  Association  has  been  reor- 
ganized as  the  American  Railroad  Association  with 
five  sections  covering  operating,  engineering,  me- 
chanical, traffic  and  transportation.  The  mechanical  section 
consists  of  the  former  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Ass9ciation,  the 
work  of  which  is  now  combined  and  co-ordinated  with  that 
of  the  similar  organizations  in  other  departments,  through  the 
parent  organization. 

Circular  S-3,  No.  la  has  been  issued  by  the  American 
Railroad  Association  giving  the  personnel  of  the  general 
committee  which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  convention  at 
Atlantic  City  next  June,  together  with  the  rules  of  order 
and  a  list  of  the  committees  which  will  report  at  the  con- 
vention. 

The  general  committee  is  made  up  as  follows: 

C.   E.   Chambers,  mechanical   assistant,  Allegheny  Region,   chairman. 

W.  J.  Tolleilon,  general  mechanical  superintedent.  Rock  Island  Lines, 
vice-chairman. 

Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director.  Division  of  Operation,  U.   S.   R.  A. 

C.  B.  Young,  manager,  Inspection  Test  Section,  EHvision  of  Operation, 
U.  S.  R.   A. 

F.  F.  Gaines,  chairman.  Board  of  Railway  Wages  and  Working  Condi- 
tions. 

I.  S.  Downing,  general  master  car  builder,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 

J.  S.  Lentz,  master  car  builder,  Lehigh  Valley. 

M.  K.  Bamura,  assistant  to  general  superintendent,  maintenance  of 
equipment,    Baltimore   &   Ohio. 

J.   R.   Gould,   superintendent  motive  power,   Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

A.  Kearney,  superintendent  motive  power,  Norfolk  &  Western. 

C.  E.  Fuller,  superintendent  motive  power  and  machinery,  Union  Pacific. 

T.  H.  Cioodnow,  superintendent  car  department,  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

J.  W.   Small,  mechanical   assistant,  Southern   Region. 

C.  F.  Giles,  superintendent  machinery.  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

J.  E.   O'Brien,  mechanical  superintendent,   Missouri  Pacific. 

A.  P.  Prendergast,  mechanical  superintendent.  International  &  Great 
Northern. 

H.  R.  Warnock,  general  superintendent  motive  power,  Chicago,  Mil- 
fvaukee  &  St.   Paul. 

James  Coleman,   superintendent  car  department,  Grand  Trunk. 

W.  H.  Winterrowd,  qhief  mechanical  engineer,  Canadian  Pacific. 

RULES  OF  ORDER 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  order  which  will  govern 
the  conduct  of  the  section : 

1.  (a)  The  membership  of  Section  3 — Mechanical — shall  consist  of 
three  classes:   representative,  affiliated  and  life. 

(b)  Representative  members  shall  be  those  officials  of  railroads  above 
the  rank  of  general  foreman  having  charge  of  the  design,  construction  or 
repair  of  motive  power  or  rolling  stock,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the 
federal  manager  or  executive  official  of  the  member  of  the  association  to 
serve  in  the  section. 

(c)  Any  person  having  such  knowledge  of  science  or  practical  experi- 
ence in  matters  pertaining  to  the  construction  of  motive  power  or  rolling 
stock  as  would  be  of  special  value  to  the  section  may  become  an  affiliated 
member  on  being  recommended  by  three  representative  members.  The 
t;ame  of  such  candidate  shall  then  be  referred  to  the  general  committee 
which  shall  report  to  the  section  on  his  fitness  for  such  membership. 
He  shall  be  elected  by  written  or  printed  ballot  at  any  regular  meeting 
<it  the  section  held  not  less  than  six  months  after  the  candidate  has  been 
proposed  and  five  dissenting  votes  shell  reject.  Affiliated  members  shall 
he  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  representative  members  excepting  that 
of  voting  and  being  elected  to  office  in  the  section  and  may  serve  on 
•committees  on  appointment  by  the  general  committee,  in  addition  to  the 
regularly   elected   members   of   such   committee. 

Such  membership  shall  continue  until  written  resignation  is  received 
by  the  secretary  or  the  membership  is  terminated  by  the  general  committee 
or  by  the  members  becoming  engaged  in  business  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  general  committee  would  impair  his  usefulness  to  the  section  or 
discrimiuate  against  others,  similarly  eng.igcd.  Affiliated  members  shall  not 
be  subject  to  dues  or  assessments. 

(d)  Representative  members  who  have  been  in  good  standing  twenty 
veaTB,  or  members  who  have  served  as  chairman  of  the  section  may  become 
candidates  for  life  membership  on  the  recommendation  of  the  general 
committee.  The  names  of  such  members  shall  be  referred  to  the  section 
in  convention  for  election  by  written  or  printed  ballot  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  section  and  five  dissenting  votes  shall  reject. 

<e)  Those  persons,  active  or  representative  members,  who  have  been 
in  good  standing  in  either  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  or  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  for  twenty  years,  or 
membere  wJio  have  served  as  president  of  either  association  or  as  chairman 


of  the  section  may  also  become  candidates  for  life  membership.  Those 
now  carried  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  as  life  member* 
or  by  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  as  honorary 
members  will   be  continued  as  life  members  of   Section   Three — Mechanical. 

2.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  chairman,  vice  chairman  and  the  general 
committee  of  the  section,  a  nominating  committee  shall  be  elected. 

(b)  The  general  committee  shall  consist  of  sixteen  elected  member*, 
including  the  chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  of  the  section,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, during  the  period  of  federal  control,  of  three  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  to  be  designated  by  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Operation.  The  elected  members  during  federal  control  shall 
consist  of  two  representatives  from  each  region  and  two  reprcentinp  the 
Canadian  railroads. 

3.  Tl-.c  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  shall  pertain  to  tiieir 
offices  or  as  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  general  committee  of  the 
section. 

4.  (a)  The  general  committee  shall  exercise  general  supervision  over 
the  interests  .nnd  affairs  of  the  section,  call,  prepare  for  and  conduct 
general  conventions. 

(b)  The  general  committee  shall  exercise  such  supervision  over  the 
standards,  recommended  practice,  or  rules  of  this  section  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise  during  the  year  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  section. 

(c)  It  shall  make  a  report  at  each  convention  which  shall  cover  the 
action  it  has  taken  on  such  general  or  emergent  supervision  and  make 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  on  questions  of  importance 
to   the   section. 

(d)  The  general  committee  shall  select  and  appoint  the  mcmber^  of 
the  several  standing  committees  and  of  such  special  committees  as  may  be 
found  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
section  and  for  investigating  such  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  the  section 
or  the  committee  may  deem  expedient  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
section.  It  shall  make  appointments  to  the  membership  of  any  of  the 
committees   that   may   be   necessary   to   fill   any   vacancies  which   may   occur. 

(e)  The  general  committee  shall  receive,  examine  and  approve  before 
public  reading  all  communications,  papers  and  reports  and  it  shall  decide 
what  portion  of  the  reports,  papers  and  drawings  shall  be  submitted  to  each 
convention  and  what  portion  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual  report.  It 
shall  also  determine  which,  if  any.  of  the  subjects  presented  at  the  con- 
vention or  by  members  shall  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association. 

(f)  The  general  committee  shall  offer  to  the  convention  the  names  of 
ten  representative  members  not  officers  of  the  section  as  candidates  for  the 
committee   on   nominations. 

ip)  The  general  committee  may  call  special  meetings  of  the  section  to 
be  held  not  iess  than  thirty  days  after  the  notice  thereof  has  been  mailed 
to  each  member  of  tlie  section. 

(h)  Nine  members  of  the  general  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction   of  business. 

5.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  nominations  to  offer 
to  the  convention  the  name  of  one  representative  member  as  a  candidate 
f.ir  chairman  and  one  for  vice-chairman,  and  the  names  of  seven  repre- 
sentative  members   as   candidates   for   the    general   committee. 

(b)  When  twenty  or  more  members  desire  to  propose  the  name  of  a 
member  for  any  office,  in  addition  to  the  names  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee on  nominations,  the  secretary  shall  place  the  name  or  names  of 
such  persons  for  said  office  on  the  printed  ballot,  making  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  such  name  or  names  has  been  proposed  by  a  certain  number 
of  members. 

6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  issue  a  circular  annually, 
intimating  the  date  and  place  when  and  where  candidates  may  bt  examined 
for  the  scholarships   of  the  section. 

<b)  Acceptable  candidates  for  the  scholarship  shall  be  first,  sons  of 
members  or  of  deceased  members   of  the  section. 

If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  such  applicants  for  the  June 
examination,  then  applications  will  be  received  from  other  railroad  em- 
ployees or  the  sons  of  other  railroad  employees  for  the  fall  examination. 
The  secretary  shall  issue  a  proper  circular  in  this  case  as  before.  In 
extending  the  privilege  outside  of  the  families  of  members,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  employees  or  the  sons  of  employees  or  the  sons  of  deceased 
employees   of  the  mechanical   departments. 

(c)  Candidates  for  these  scholarships  shall  apply  to  the  secretary  of 
this  section  and  if  found  eligible  shall  be  given  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
for  presentation  to  the  school  authorities.  This  will  entitle  the  candidate 
to  attend  the  preliminary  examination.  If  more  than  one  candidate 
passes  the  preliminary  examination,  the  applicant  passing  the  highest 
examination  shall  be  entitled  to  the  scholarship,  the  school  authorities 
settling  the   question. 

(d)  The  successful  candidate  shall  be  required  to  take  a  course  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  committee. 

7.  (a)  The  officers,  excepting  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  shall  be 
elected  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  section  held  in  June  of  each  year 
and  the  election   shall  not  be  postponed  except   by   unanimous  consent. 

(b)  Th^e  chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  of  the  section  shall  be  elected 
by  written  or  printed  ballots  alternately  every  second  vear,  the  candidate 
receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected  and  shall 
hold  office  for  two  years  or  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected. 

(c)  Members  of  the  general  committee  and  the  committee  <.n  nomina- 
tions shall  be  elected  by  written  or  printed  ballots.  Seven  members  of 
the   general  committee   will   be  elected  at   each   regular   session  to  »crv#-    for 
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0.4  in.  in  width  while  the  total  width  of  the  .-trip  i.<  al)OUt 
0.7  in.  les?.  After  the  t,das<  pres.*ure  {dates  were  a{)[)lied  the 
width  of  the  hole  decreased  only  ahout  0.2  while  the  total 
width  of  the  .-trip  was  0.5  in.  le.-<>  than  in  tlu'  unstrained 
condition.  Thu-  the  net  widtli  of  tlie  rulilnr  throuuh  the 
eenter  of  the  hole  when  <,'iven  a  five-pound  pull  was  about 
0..i  in.  less  when  the  ula--  plate-  were  ai)plied  than  it  was 
in  the  unstrained  condition. 

That  the>  ruhlter  is  .-traini'd  relativrly  more  mar  the  inner 
edize  of  the  hoK-  i.-  evident  from  tlie  distame  Intween  tlie 
ruled  white  lines,  at  the  >iile  of  the  hole.  .\t  the  end-  of  the 
hole  the  -trained  lenuth  is  reall\  U>-  than  the  unstrained 
K  nuth.  -liouitm  the  ruhher  to  i»e  in  > ompri-sijin  at  these 
point-.  file  vertical  and  hori/oiital  liiu-  i  Karly  vi-uali/e 
the  action  found  and  inea-urrd  l.y  thr  polari/td  litzlit  inelli(Kl 
a-  plotti-d   in   Ki-z.  .>. 

In  dixus-ini;  tlie  stresses  shown  in  Fiir.  .\  reference  was 
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niadi  to  the  h/n^itudinal  .-ire.--  /i  iji  the  .-aine  dinction  a- 
tile  jiidl  and  the  radial  stress  /o  of  the  stress  at  riuht  anyU^ 
to  loiiu'itudinal  stre>-.  The.-e  stre>se-  a<  uril  .i-  tlio-e  re- 
ferred to  in  ((jniiection  with  I-  ins.  4.  5  and  <>  are  clearh  illus- 
trated l>y  tlu  actio]!  of  tlu-  wliitt  iijJi  liiii-;  (in  the  ruhher 
strips  and  h\  the  eye  ha r  of  I-'iir.  l()/>. 

Tlif  pi* turvs  r.r  ilu  iuMkt  iiirdel-  in  all  the  experinient- 
showiiiL'  till'  unstrained  ])osition  were  taken  after  the  max- 
imum strain  position,  the  idea  lieinu'  to  demonstrate  that  the 
models  had  not  hein  uiven  a  perniaiunt  sit.  in  other  words, 
that  tlu-  action  was  entirely  elastic.  I'lu^  photograph  shown 
in  Fitr.  12.;  was  not  taken  until  after  the  phototrraphs  of 
Fiir.  12^  and  r  had  Keen  tiiken. 

Fiu.    12./   illu-trate-   the   -trained   londition   of  a    strip   of 


rubber  subjected  to  a  pull  of  live  pounds  which  i>  alike  in  al. 
respects  to  the  strip  of  rultber  shown  in  Fig.  11  except  tha- 
a  boss  0.024   in.  thick  was  cemented  on  either  side  arounc 
the  hole  before  the  lines  were  ruled   in.       The  location,  size 
etc..  of  the  bosses  are  indiiated  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.   11 
'I'he  total   cro.^s-sectional   area   of  the  material   immediateh 
adjacent    to   the    hole    is    now    u'reater   than    that    of   the   re 
maining    portions,    the   total    thickne.-.-    of   the    bosses   being. 
ft.04.s   in.   while  the  thickness  of  the  rubber  -trip   itself  i^ 
<i.<'.->7  in.      In  tlii-  instance,  the  glass  plates  tanir  in  lontan 
with   the   bosses   only   as   indiiated   at   .;    in    Fig.    11.      It   i.- 
evident  that  the  effect  of  the  aildition  of  tiie  bo-ses  has  bceii 
to  redud'  the   intensity  of  the  stress,  although  the  ait  ion   i- 
similar  to  that  when  no  bos.ses  were  applied,  the  ma.ximun 
-trt->  near  the  edge  of  the  hole  is  still  greater  than  the  aver 
age  stre.-s  over  tlu'  central  -ection. 

Fig.  l.v;  npre^ents  a  strip  of  rubber  -iniilar  to  that  of  Fig. 
12  excel  il  ^'''''  '^  '■"  jTovided  with  semi-tin  ular  holes,  each 
of  whiili  is  equal  in  area  to  half  of  the  hole  in  the  original 
strip,  located  at  either  side  of  the  strip  on  the  same  center 
line  a>  -hown  at  /'  in  Fig.  1.  The  -trip  i<  -hown  in  an  un- 
-trained  position,  ruled  up  in  a  similar  manner,  in  contact 
( without  pressure)  with  glass  plates  al)0ve  and  beneath. 
and  re-tinu'.  a-  in  thi'  preceding  i  a-e.  upon  a  strip  of  trai - 
iiiu'  cloth  ruled  with  heav\    bhu  k   ink  reference  lines. 

lig.    \M>  illu-trates  the  distribution  of  -tress   in  l!r'-   rub 
I'lT  -trip,  wlun  >ubjected  to  a  pull  of  five  pound>  and  with 
iIk    prt-.-uri'  plate-  in  action  as  in  the  predMJ'ng  (a.-es.      I  ht 
ri -lilting  linis  of  distortion  are  ver\-  '-imilar  U>  the  .case  ij- 
lu-trated  in  Fig.  12.    where  the  hole  was  central.      ';..•..;,    -\ 

(  It)  hf  nnirluihd)  '■'.'■  ■^^','  '  =' 


One    of    the    Engines    Recently    Surrendered    to    the    French 

and    Its  Crew 


The  Atlantic  City  Cox\t:\  rioxs 


V  ;    Government    and     Program    of    June     Meeting    of 
■    Mechanical  Section,  American  Railroad  Association 


T 


HE  Americnii  RiiHuav  A^swlutum  ha<  been  reof- 
ganizid  a*  ilu-  Aimrican  Railroad  A-.-ociation  with 
five  sections  covering  operating,  engineering,  me- 
chanical, traffic  and  tranj^portation.  The  mechanical  section 
consists  of  tlic  former  American  Railwav  Master  Mechanics' 
As>()ciation  and  the  Master  Car  Builders"  A»ociation,  the 
work  of  which  is  now  combined  and  co-ordinated  with  that 
Of  the  similar  organizations  in  other  de]tartments.  through  the 
])a rent  organization.  ■    ,    ,,. 

Circular  S-3,  Xo.  la  has  l)een  issued  hy  the  Amerilcan 
Railroad  Association  giving  the  personnel  of  the  general 
committee  which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  convention  at 
Atlantic  City  next  June,  together  with  the  rules  of  order 
and  a  list  of  tjie  rommittee-  which  Avill  rejwrt  ivt  the  con- 
vention. "':■'".'■■.':' 
■•i-.The  general  committee  is  made  up  as  follows:        ;. '  ^•■'.  - 

.•'':-■'>■.-■.■'■ 

(".    E.   Cli.^-mhers,   niecliatiical   as-ijitant.AllccirtiivRciiion.   chairman. 
\V.    T.    Tiillcitim,    general    mccliaiijcnl    sni\e'riiUc.lent.    jfock .  Islaird    Lines- 
vicc-cliaimiaii.  "  '  .    ■.- 

Frank  McManamy,  assi«tTint  .Hfrector.   Divij^ion  of  Operation,' I'.   .«5.   R.  A. 
C.    H.    Vonnp.   man.-iscf,   JnsiKotion   Te>t    Sccticn,  Division   of   Operation. 
•.U, -S.  R.  A.  ■ 

F,   P,    riaints   chairman.    UnanJ:  of  Railway  AVapcs   and   W'oricinR  Condi - 

■*'""'■''  ..":.-.'  ■■:.:■■■■      -:■•>■'•:>"■>'.•■  =  .•■..: 

1.   S.   Dnwiiins,  ycncrat  thaster  car  builder.  C,  G.  C  &  St;  I»..   '    ;     •■'•'■      • 

.T.   S.   Lcntz,  ma^er- car  builder.   T.vliich   Valley.  :"' 

M.     K.     l^armim.    assistant     to     !:cii(  raP  supfriut<>ndent.    niaintenatice    of 

fqAnpintnt,    naltiiiiarc    &    <>1iio. 

J.    R.    Cifiuld,   suinriiitindcnt  motive   power,  ,rbesai>eak«"  it   Ohio. 
A.   Kearney,   suiicrinfcn.!cntHKtive}iow(r,Xi«rfi.lk  &   Western. 

■  ..C.  E.  FulK'r,  superintendent  motive  pnvver  and  nLiciiinery.  Union  Pacific. 
T.  H.  <"i"odno\v,  superintendent  car  <lopartniciu.  CIiicag<i  ic'Norih  Western. 
J.   W,    Small,  me'chanicai   assistant,   Southern    Reiiion.  ':>./- 

C    1-".  (iiles.  superintendent  machinery.  LoilisvilIe\-Nashvill«."''   •  \  ■■".'  '. / 
J.    K.    Cl'l'rien,   niceiiatuoal    supeiinleudcnt.    Missouri    facillc.  .     '.'  ■     ' 
A.     v.     I'rendergast,    tilCchaniial    sn.pl  rintendent,     Intcrn.iti«ual'   &    Great  ■ 

Northern.  "  ■        '  .  _  ■•  '>■',•-       .       .'■  .  -  _'  ■  ■  - 

H.    R.    Warnock,    general ■  sHperiiiteivdent    .niot.i.vc    power,  "Chicago,- -Mil- 

^vankee  &■  St;   I'aul.  ■;;■/■■ '  -^"VO    '^.'-T  .;.■.-■.; 

.lames   t'oKiuari.   superintendeii'.  ear   departnlent;,' Grand  .Trunk.  ■.,■  ..   ' 

•W.  II..  Winterrowd,  chief.  rnt-ehanicalengiMctT,  Canadian   Pacific;   ..•■,         •'    ; 

•  '^v''-.  -;■•:■';.  ■■■■■  ■;■'•;.':      -KfLES  OF-  ORDER- ;V~  '■/':■'.■■'".■,. ''^'".'"'^'y'  ■ 

The  ifollowing  are  the  rules. of  order  >vhichAvilt  govern 
the  conduct  of  the -section:  :    - 

;.-  ■  1.:    <a),    ■■■flj-'-    nuni'iersbip    <il     Secti<MV  .  .V~.M^-i-iia'i.iieal   ->ih;iU'.';'"c>'ir-ist'  of. 
three   i-tassjL'tJ    vepveseiitative,   affJi.-itcd  aiiJIile-^        ...     ;    .    ;  '•.'   ,  -. 

(hi      Kcpresenfativc    nuinbers    shall'   l.-e    tho-e.  official*    of   railfoads  -above  ■ 
the    rank    of   cciuriil    foreuian.  liaviii-^  cli.'!ri;e   of   tlu-   di-.-ij.ni.   von-truction.  or 
re|iair    of    motive    poWer  -or    rolliiit;    sl/>ck.    u'llo    shall,  be  ■  des-ipnated   by    thv;' 
foileral  iriariai:er  or  executive   ofiicial  ;pf  -the  .'nieniljer  of ,  t1ie~vaSSociat1on  '  to- 
serve.  in   the   Section  /    -;:■'-'--        "       ■/■    ■  y-^':-..    ..  ■-.■;..--.'-      .i '  -  -,':: 

(c)-    Any   person   havinir  siieli    knowU-diit-  .i..l  'seient^i^-  m'  practic.-)!  -experi- 
ence   ill    matters  i>ertainiin:  In-  the-  cohstvVietioti  '.of   nij.itivi    power   or   rcdlinji  ^ 
<tock  ;is  \\onld  he  of  special  value  to  the- sedion  'may  hccoj'tc  an  a-flfiliated  . 
I'leinhi  V    Oil    b-.-in;.;  :  rcconvtiii  tided    by  'three  .repri--i-nfati\e    liicinbtrs.       Tbc 
i.aine    of  *nch    candid.-tte.  slialt   then  ■b<:'   referred   to    the   peneral   committee 
wliieh     shall    report:  to,  tlie  >i-ctif)n.i'i;  .l.iis    titnes-    for    such;    tnemliership. 
lie.   shall    be    eleetcd    by    w:ritii;i1    or    printed    ballot    at    any    rt-sular    tih-<  ting    ' 
'f   Ihf   section    held  Hot   less   than    si.x   iivonth^  after  tlie  candidate    has   been 
l^roposed    and    live    (li^sentintr    v.otts    slmll    re.iict.      .NfTiliated    inenlbcrs    shalj   ' 
be   entiileil    to    aU,  the    priviU-vts  of    representative    ineinbevs   i  xceptinu'  that  - 
of    voiinii    3nd    .beiii.t;    elected    to    otllce    in    the    section    and    may    serve    oh ■ 
eiiinniitlces    on    appointnieitt   by    the    fren<?rar  committee,   in    addition    to    the 
riiiidarly    elected    tneiiihers   *if   >uch    conhnittee.    '     .' 

.Such  meinbeiship  shall  contiime  i-.iitil  written  resi><ii.-iticn  -is  reciived. 
i'V  the  .secretary  i-r  the  nicndiership  is  terminated  by  the  stneral  comniittee 
-ir  by  the  membc-is  hecomin.t;  en,ua'-;ed 'in  business  'which,  , in  thp  indunient 
■f  the  general  c(  minittcc  would  impair  hi>  usei'ubie-s  to  the  section  or 
discriiiiinale  against  others,  similarly  eng.iRed.  Affiliated  members  shall  not 
'>(■   subject   to   dues   <ir   assiLs--.iitiiii1>i. 

(d)  Representative  members  who  have  bpcn  in  cood  .standing  twenty 
y-.ars,  or  members  who  have  servi'<l  a^  chairiu.iii  Of  the  sutioii  may  become 
candidates  for  life  nienibership  On  tlic  r(Oonimen<Iation df  the  peneral 
committee.  The  names  of  sueh  mtinhtrs  sliall  be  rt-fcrrcd  to  tlie  section 
111  convention  [or  election  by  written  or  printed  ballot  at  any  reuular 
rr.<etinjr  of  the  section  and  five  disscntiiie   votes  shall  reject. 

(e>  Those  persons,  active  or  representative  members,  who  have  been 
in  goad  standin.s;  in  either  the  Master  Car  l'ui!.le;>'  AssiHriation  or  the 
-Vrtierican  Railway  .Master;  -Mcclianics'  .\ssQiiat;on  for  twcnjy  years,  or 
n:*?iiilier*   w  lio  have  served  as-preMVIeht  >jf  rh.i'rr.  >''sociaiioi) -«ir  a)!  Chairman 


of  tlie  "section  may  .1.1  >o  become  iaii'tio.iii<  frii-  ijife  mcmberihtp'.  Those 
now  carried  by  the  Ntaster  Car  liuiblers'  .Vs'-ociation  as  lifi-  members 
-or  by  the  .-Vmeriean  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  as  honorary 
n)enib.ers  will  b<-  eontinued  as  life  member^  of  Section  Three-Meci'.anical. 
r.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  cli.airmaii.  rui  chairmati  and  the  ventral 
cfinnnittee  of  tlk-   set  tion.   a  iiominatitii.'   eoinnultte   shall   bt    electcil. 

-(:i>  The-  jieiKral  conimittef  shall  cinsist  of  sixteen  clectefl  memhers, 
incliidi-iij;  tlu  chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  of.  tht  s«-ctinii.  and.  in  addi- 
tion, durinp  the  p< --{(.d  of  feileral  c«in.trol,  of  tbne  rel're«ientalives  of  the 
L'^nited  States  Railroad  .\dministratioii  to  be  dcsiijnati'd  by  the  director  of 
the  r'ivision  of  Operation,  The  elected  meiubers  Uurint:  federal  control  shall 
consi«it  <>f  twfi  re  prt^' ntatives  from  each  reyioti  and  two  ri  prt -.  iitir.i.  r':e 
■  Canadian  railroads, 

V  ;■?,  The  dutte*  of  aildfiicers  sbatl  l>e  such  ai  shall  pertain  to  their 
ot'tites  or  as  Biay  be  delettated  to  .them  by  t.he  pt-ncral  lommittee  ■r  the 
section-,    •'.  ■        :'  ....    '.'.'--. 

.''■'  .4,  ...:  fa:).  ■■The  KftK-ral  committee  shaU  ex«.'r*is«  cenoral  supervision  .  ver 
tile  ijilercsts  j;n<l  atfaits  Of  .the-^ectiottr.  «'all..  (»repare  for  and  conduct 
^jcneral  conventroij>..;  .     '       ■      .'       "''..'' 

•  (b)  The  jrenei'al  eoiiiinittee  shall  exercise  such  supirvision  over  the 
standards,  .recommen<Ied  practice,  or  rules  of  this  section  a'  may  be 
necessaiy'  to  meet  any  emerijency  that  may  arise  during  the  year  in  the 
conduct   of  the  all  airs  of  the  section. 

tct      it    >-'h,i11    niake   a    rei'ort    at    e^ch    convention    whicli    shall    c'lver    the 
-    attii'iiit    has    lakeii    on    sitcli  .general    or    enierpcivt    supervision    and    make 
.  siicli  recommendations  as  if  may  deem  nifcessary  on  que-tions -of  importance 
to  the   section. 

■-.(dt      Tlu--    t;ei)eral    eoftitniltee   . shall    se.Uet    an<l    ,-.pp<.ini    the    number-     of 
the  several   stai.din};  committees  and  of  svxh   special   committees  as  may   be 
foi'iid    iiecessaiy    from   time    to    time    for    conihictin;:    the    bu^inl•ss    of    the 
.    >i«ctioi-i  and  foi:  investiRatinjr  s^nrh  matters  a^  may  b«-   referred  to  the  '-eciii'fi 
.  or  1-he- c«irtimittte    may    de«in    ex|>e<Hent    'o    carry   'out    the    jarrjH'Se    of    the 
■sectioti-''.-  it    >liall    tn.i1<e    appoinlnients    t..    the    membership    of   any    of    the 
eommiiirts   th.nt    may;  be   ntcessary    to    fill   any    vacancies   which    may   occur. 
.(.*».•    ihe    peneral  .  committee.  *h.an    receive,    examine    and    approve    before 
public    reaib'nj:   all   cpiirmuntcati<>n*i  /jjapers   and    r<  port'   .md    it    -hail    decide 
'  what  .pc-rtitm  of  the   reports.,  p.i']»eis  and  <lrawinj:s  shall  be   -submitted  to  eath 
•   eonvefltiriiv  ,aml    AVhat    portiriii "  shall    be    (irinted    in    the    annual    rep.»rt.       Il 
■-h;iiraiM..idetermin<-    which,   if  any,    of   the   subjects   presented   at   the    coti- 
veriiion  or  by  .meinber-  shall  W  referred  to  the  executive  committee  of  ib« 
;  ass■•ei■a^it•n.- 
.  I  f  1    .  The  (ptiti  ral    committee   shall   offer   to   the   convention   tht    tiame^  of 
:  ten.  I tfpreseijtative  members  noVolticerscif  the  section  as  candidates  f- r  the 
eV.miniftec  oi»   iioiiiiniitions.         -    .         '     ■ 

J.ei:  The  >;<  neral  eoniniittee  may  c.dl  special  mittincs  of  the  scctioi,  to 
-Ije  hel.a  not  k-s>  than  thirty  iJays  after  the  notice  thereof  has  been  mailfd 
.  to. -each   nieiiib<r    •^i   .tin    seelioii.  ..  ■  , 

,- ..*Ii)i- .Nitw:   iftiniber-   f)f   the   peiKral.. committee   bha}l  constitute  a  miyrum 

.  fei-.  th^  "fransactioii   oj '  bu>iness.  v.  ,  .-.' 1     ..   .'    ,.    '    .  "    '■  . 

...   ,5.      Ca)      It   sh.Jl   be   tlie   duty  ojtlie   coinmitfce   on    noinination?   t"    offer 

to  the   convention   the   liamc    of -one   represent.nive    membei    a'>   a   candidate 

fir    chairman    .'.nd    one    iV-i    vice-^chairman.    and    the    names   of    seven   reprc- 

^eiit.iliv<»   members,  as.  c.lndidates    for  the  .peneral   committer 

.  (b).i  When  twenty  oi:  tn.rjc.  memliers  desire  to  propusc  the  n..ioe  of  .-i 
.wember  for  an.v  "tike,  in  .addition  to  the  tinmes  sucueMed  by  the  c<'!iv 
m.itt<-e  ofl  iToii«natioii<.  the  secretary  sliall  place  the  name  or  i  ..mc^  <t 
such  t'ersohj  for  vaid  otik,  on  the  printed  ballot,  makiiic  a  Mat^-ment  to 
the  effect  that  such,  iiamc  or  natnes  has  been  proposed  bv  a  certain  iMimber 
of  nie'mbe:r!=.     '.  -    '  '        -'■■'. 

-6..  .(a)-  It' shall  be  the  .luty  of  the  secretary  to  i-sue  .i  circular  a!:i.;ially, 
intimating,  thtj  date  and  placi  when  and  where  candnlates  m.iy  be , cx.im JBed 
.for  the  scholarships  -  of  the   sectioji.  ■,  '   '     . 

lb)     Accej...fablc    can.Hdates    foir    the    scliolarship    shall    be   fim,  ^ns    <if 
meinbeTs  OF  of  deceasdl  niejnbers   of  the   section. 

ff  thfere  is  not  :.a  sufticiuil  number  of  such  applnant*  for  tiie  iu:  < 
eNafnitj.'ilion.  then  riiij.ruvitions' will -»K-  rtccived  from  ...thei  railroa-l  civ 
I'loycivs  or  the  s-ns  of  oihei'  railroad  enndoveeis  for  the  fall  exauiinatun. 
The  secret. vv  shall  issue  a  pro,.er  circular  in  this-  case  as  before  In 
■eMcndife  the  privitcge  outside  of  the  families  of  members,  preference  shall 
lie  .!::tven.  to. employee  ..r  the  sous  of  employee-,  oi  th.  sous  ui  d.ll.i^ed 
employee-   of  the  ttiiVhanical   departments. 

.jef  .•  Candidal*  s  for  these  sfhobrships  shall  apj.lv  to  the  secretary  .f 
thi>.<evlioi.i.atid  if  f».i;n.l  eli^Wc  shall  be  given  a  certilicat*  tO  thai  Jliect 
tor  prese-.itatioii  to  the  >.i.,M,l  authorities.  This  will  entitle  the  candid..te 
to  attend  the  i.telmiiinry  examination.  If  more  than  one  ca'olidate 
passes  the,  pi eliminary  ex.niiinat-fm.  .the  .inj.licant  pasMne  the  highest 
.xammalion  sh.-.ll  be  entitled  t»:.jb«  scholarship,  the  school  authorities 
>ettlin(r  the:  t|ue-to.|j.     '  ';   .  -     , 

f.H  .The  smcessfnl  candidate  shall  be  re<iuire4  to  take  a  course  tore- 
scritic,<l  by  .tlie  general  committee. 

/.  .laj.TlK  oi)iccrs.  excepting  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  shall  be 
eiectejl  at  the;  regular  meeting  of  the  section  held  in  lunc  of  each  .ear 
and  the  election  shall  not  be  postponed  except  b>  unanimous  c-..n-ent. ' 
,  ^^'^  .The  ehairinan  and  tl  :e  vice-chaiiman  of  the  section  shall  be  elected 
by  wr-itten  or  printed  ballots  alternately  everv  second  vear.  the  can.lidate 
receiving,  a  .ua.i..nty  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected  and  shall 
hold  office  foi    two  years  or  until  his  successor  shall  he  elected. 

fc)  Members  of  the  peneral  committee  and  the  committee  ..|i  nomina- 
tions  shall  he  elected  by  written  or  printed  ballot.-.  Seven  mcmb,r-  of 
the  senvral  e.m.mittee  ^vill   J.i-  ek-cted   at   each    repulai    -. -sion   to  w^rv .     f.  r 
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two  years.     Five  members  of  tlie  committee  on  nominations  will  be  elected 
annually. 

(d)  In  the  election  of  members  of  the  Kcneral  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee  on    nominations  each    rfi>rcsentative   member   is   entitled   to   one   vote. 

8.  (a)  .\t  the  first  session  of  the  annual  meeting  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  nominations  announcing  the  names  of  the  nominees  for 
officers  and  the  general  committee  of  the  section  shall  be  read.  Elections 
shall  not  be  held  before  the  day  after  such  announcement  except  by 
unanimous  consent.  Votes  may  be  cast  for  rny  member  eligible  to  serve 
as  chairman,  vice-chairman,  members  of  general  committee  or  members  of 
committee   on   nominations  by   adding   the   name   to   the   printed  ballot. 

(b)  In  all  ballots  for  chairman,  vice-chairman,  members  of  general 
committcf  and  committee  on  nominations  or  for  affiliated  or  life  mem- 
bers at  the  meetings  of  the  section,  the  following  form  of  voting  shall 
be  adhered  to:  An  envelope  shall  be  provided  on  which  there  shall  be  a 
blank  space  for  the  name  of  the  railroad,  and  the  name  of  the  official 
voting;  smaller  envelopes  shall  be  provided  on  which  shall  be  printed  the 
words  "l-or  Oft'iccrs,"  "l-"or  Mi-pil)er»  <",encra!  Coinniittcc."  "For  Members 
Committee  on  Nominations,"  "For  Affiliated  and  Life  Membership,"  and 
otherwise  'inniaikiil.  In  these  cnvch^pes  tlu-  ballnts  shall  1r'  placed  by 
those  voting  tliem  and  they  shall  tlien  be  placed  within  the  larger  envelope 
and  presented  to  the  general  telli-rs.  When  a  ballot  is  to  t)e  taken  the 
chairman  will  annou'ice  the  names  of  all  rei|uircil  tellers.  Three  general 
tellers  shall  have  charge  of  receivinji  and  recor<ling  the  ballots  cast.  When 
all  ballets  have  been  cast  these  tellers  will  announce  that  the  polls  are 
closed.  They  shall  then  remove  the  smaller  envelopes,  count  and  an- 
nounce the  vote  for  officers  and  shall  deliver  the  envelopes  marked  "For 
General  Committee"  to  two  tellers,  who  sliall  count  nnd  announce  to  the 
general  tellers  the  vote  for  general  committee  and  those  marked  "For 
Committee  on  Nominations"  to  two  tellers  who  shall  count  and  announce 
to  the  general  tellers  tiie  vote  for  tlie  committee  on  nominations,  and  those 
maiked  "For  ,\f?iliated  and  life  Members"  to  two  tellers  who  shall  count 
and  announce  to  the  general  tellers  the  vote  for  affiliated  and  life  nu-m- 
bership. 

(c)  The  general  tellers  shall  record  and  announce  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast,  the  result  of  the  vote,  and  shall  be  the  judges  of  eligibility  of 
any  ballot  presented. 

(d)  When  a  ballo*.  for  officers  or  membership  on  committees  shall  be 
announced  as  having  eventuated  in  a  tie  vote,  or  be  otherwise  undecided, 
upon  such  announcement  the  final  result  shall  be  determined  by  tlie 
majority  of  the  members  present. 

9.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  provided  herein,  a  vote  in  the  session  of  tlie 
section  may  be  taken  tt'io  voce,  by  arising,  or  by  written  or  printed  ballot 
in  any  of  which  only  representative  members  and  representatives  of  the 
United  St.'.tes  Railroad  .Administration  shall  participate.  Letter  ballots 
may  be  ordered  to  be  taken  in  such  manner  and  under  such  conditions  as 
the  section  may  by  resolution  from  time  to  time  or  the  general  committee 
may   direct. 

(b)  Printed  ballots  for  use  in  the  election  of  officers,  members  of  the 
general  committee  and  tlie  committee  on  nominations,  and  for  affiliated 
and  life  memberships  to  be  of  the  form  as  prepared  by  the  committee  on 
nominations. 

10.  (a)  At  each  annual  meeting,  the  chairman  shall  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  subjects  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  subjects  for  investigation  and  discussion,  and  if  the  subjects 
are  approved  by  the  section,  the  geiural  committee  as  liereinafter  proviijed. 
shall  appoint  ton;mittces  to  report  on  them.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty 
of  the  committee  on  subjects  to  receive  from  mt  nibers  <niestions  for  dis- 
cussion during  the  time  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  That  commitee  shall 
determine  whether  such  questions  are  suitable  ones  for  discussion,  and  if 
50,   It  shall   report  them  to  the  section. 

(b)  When  the  committee  on  subjects  has  reported  and  the  section 
approved  of  subjects  for  investigation,  the  general  committee  shall  a^ipo'ut 
individuals  or  special  committees  to  iiive-tiv;ate  and  report  on  any  subject 
which  a  majority  of  the  members  present  may  api)rove:  or  individual  papers 
may  be  presented  to  the  section  after  approval  by  the  general  committee. 
Papers  and  reports  shall  be  presented  by  abstracts,  which  shall  not  occupy 
more  than  ten  minutes  in  the  rea  Una  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
•ection. 

(c)  .\iiy  proposition  recommending  the  mloption  of  standard  construc- 
tion or  practice  shall  be  in  writinv;  and  be  accompanied  by  drawings,  if 
the  latter  are  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  Such 
proposition  shall  then  be  .submitted  to  the  section  for  discussion,  after 
which  a  vote  shall  be  taken  to  decide  v.hether  the  proposition  shall  be 
submitteil  for  decision  by  kiter  ballot  to  all  the  members  entitled  to  vote. 
If  deciiied  in  the  afrirmati\f.  the  secretary  witliin  two  months  from  the 
time  the  vote  of  the  section  is  taken  on  such  measure,  shall  .send  by  mail 
to  each  member  a  blank  ballot,  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed  recommenda- 
tion, with  a  report,  to  he  approved  by  the  general  committee  of  the  dis- 
cussion thereon:  .such  ballot  to  be  returned  to  the  secretary,  who  will 
count  all  the  ballots  received  within  tliirtv  days  from  the  date  they  were 
sent  to  the  members,  and  ho  shall  then  announce  the  vole  in  such 
manner  as  the  general  committee  may  prescribe.  Any  recommendation 
securing  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  adopted  by  the  section. 

(i\)  .\1I  re'iorts,  ri-solutions  and  recommendations  involving  the  use,  or 
proposed  i-se,'  bv  '  railroads,  of  any  device  or  process  which  forms  the 
subject  matter  of  any  existing  patent,  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the  general 
committee,  and  shall  bi-  submitted  to  the  section  only  by  the  general 
committee. 

IL  fa)  The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  section  shall  be  held  in 
June  of  ea'h  year.  The  dates  of  such  meeting  shall  be  fixed  by  the  general 
committee.  , 

(b)  The  regular  hours  of  session  'liall  be  arranged  by  the  general 
committee  and  published  on  the  program   for  each  meeting. 

(c)  The  place  for  each  annual  meeting  shall  be  fixed  at  least  four 
months  before  the   annual   meeting  by   the    general   committee. 

(d)  M  any  regular  meeting  thirty  uv  more  iiieinhers  entitled  to  a  vote 
shall    constitute   a   i|n«>runi. 


(e)     The  business  of  the  meetings  of  the  section  shall,  unless  otherwisa 
ordered  by  a  vote,  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 
L     Address  by   the  chair-nan. 

2.  Acting   en   the  minutes  of  the   last  meeting, 

3.  Report  of  secretary. 

4.  Appointment   of   resolutions   and   other  committees. 

5.  Unfinished  business. 

6.  New    business. 

7.  Reports  of  committees. 

8.  Reading  and   discussing  questions  propounded  by  members. 

9.  Routine   and   miscellaneous  business. 

10.  Election   of   officers. 

11.  -Adj'jurniiient. 

12.  The  revision  of  the  rules  of  interchange  shall  be  the  special  order 
of  business  at  10:00  a.  m.  on  the  second  day  of  each  annual  convention, 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 

13.  L"nlcss  otherwise  ordered,  the  disc-jssion  of  questions  proposed  by 
members  shall  be  the  s])ecral  order  at  12:00  noon  of  each  day  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

14.  The  \*tes  cf  a  majority  of  the  members  present  shall  be  required 
to  decide  any  questi;>n,  motion  or  res'iUuioii  which  shall  come  before  the 
section,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  Matters  upon  which  authoritative 
action  is  required  after  approval  by  the  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
executive   committee    of    tlie   association,    through   the    general    secretary. 

15.  (a)  The  reports  of  all  committees  must  be  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  not  later  tlian  April  1  in  order  that  the  same  can  be  printed 
and  advance  copies  issued  30  days  prior  to  the  opening  date  of  the  con- 
vention. 

(b)  Committee  reports  which  do  not  reach  the  secretary  as  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (a)  will  be  referred  to  the  general  committee  to  decide 
whether  the   report   shall  be  submitted  to  the   convention. 

(c)  An  abstract  of  the  report  of  each  committee  will  be  read  to  the 
convention,  together  with  whatever  additional  data  may  have  been  ac- 
cumulated   after    the    publication    of   the    reports. 

(d)  The  members  of  committees  who  may  individually  or  collectively 
submit  a  'ninority  report  must  prepare  the  same  so  that  it  can  be  issued 
with  the  report  of  the  majority  to  substitute  for  the  majority  report  in 
the   event   tlie    section    shall    so    decide. 

(e)  Each  member  of  a  committee  must  approve  either  the  majority  or 
a    minority    report. 

16.  These  rules  of  order  may  he  airended  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a 
two-tiiirds  vote  of  the  members  present  provided  that  written  notice  of 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  given  by  the  general  committee  at  least 
four   months   before. 

REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

Thirty-one  committee.^;  will  report  at  the  convention.  The 
first  20,  ordinarily  considered  as  Master  Car  Builders' 
committees,  will  report  from  June  18  to  June  20,  and  11 
committees  which  would  be  considered  strictly  as  committees 
of  the  Master  Mechanics"  Association  will  report  from  the 
j)erio<f  of  June  23  to  June  25.  The  election  of  officers  will 
tiike  place  on  Saturday,  June  21.  The  list  of  committees 
is  as  follows: 

Tune     IS-JO.     1910.     Inclusive. 

1.  Arbitration,  J.  T.  Hennessey  (C.  AL  &  St.  P.),  chairman. 

2.  Standards   and   Recommended   Practice   (M.   C.   B.),  T.    H.   Goodnow 

(C.    &    N.    V\^),    chairman. 
?•.     Train  Brake  and  Signal   Equipment,  T.  L.  Burton   (N.  V.  C),  chair- 
man. 

4.  Brake  Shoes  and  Brake  Beam  Equipment,  B.   B.   M'ilner   (N.  V.   C.), 

chairman. 

5.  Couplers,  R.  L.  Kleine   (Pennsylvania),  chairman. 

6.  Loading  Rules,  J.  J.  Burch   (N.  &  W.),  chairman. 

7.  Car    Wheels,    W.    C.    A.    Henry    (Pennsylvania    Lines    West),    chair- 

m.in. 

8.  Saf<-ty    Appliances.    C.    E.    Chambers    (U.    S.    R.    A.),    chairman. 

9.  Car  Construction,    W.   F.   Keisel    (Pennsylvania),   chairman. 

10      Specifications    and    Tests    for    Materials    (M.    C.    B.),    F.    M.    Waring 
(Pennsylvania),    chairman. 

11.  Car  Trucks,  J.   T.   Wallis   (Pennsylvania),  chairman. 

12.  Prices    for    Labor    and    Material,    P.    F.    Smith,    Jr.    (Pennsylvania 

Lines  West),   chairman. 

13.  Train    Lighting   and   E<|uipment.    T.    K.    Sloan    (Pennsylvania),   chair- 

man. 

14.  Nominations,   F.   W.    Brazier    (N.   V.   C),  chairman. 

15.  Tank   Cits,  A.   W.   Gibbs   (Pennsylvania),   chairman. 

16.  Draft  Gears,   R.   L.   Kleine    (Pennsylvania),  chairman. 

17.  Welding    Truck     Side     I'ranies.     Bolsters    and    Arch     Bars.     W.     O. 

Thompson    (N.   V.   C),  chairman. 

18.  Standard    Blocking    for    Cradles    of    Car    Duiiqiing    Machines,    Tames 

McMuUen    (Erie),   chairman. 

19.  Revision    of    Passenger    Car    Rules    of    Interchange,    H.    H.    Harvey 

((".    1'..   &   Q. ).   chairman. 

20.  Depreciation   for  F'reight  Cars,  M.  K.   Barnum   (B.   &  O.),  chairman. 

June    23-25,    1919,    Inclusive. 

21.  Standards    and    Recommended    Practice    (A.    R.    M.    M.).    W.    E. 

Dunham   (C.   &  N.   \V.),  chairman. 

22.  Mechanical  Stokers,  A.  Kearney   (N.  &  W.),  chairman. 

23.  Fuel    Economy    and    Smoke    Prevention,    William    Schlafge    (Erie), 

chairman. 
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24.  Powdered  Coal,   C.   H.   Hogan    (N.   Y.   C),  chairman.  2o. 

25.  Specifications  and  Tests  for  Materials  (A.  R.  M.  M.),  F.  M.  Waring  29. 

(Pennsylvania),    chairman. 

26.  Design  and  Maintenance  of  Locomotive  Boilers,  C.  E.  Fuller  (Union  30. 

Pacific),    chairman. 

27.  Locomotive  Headlights,  H.  T.  Bentley   (C.  &  N.  W.),  chairman.  31. 


Superheater  Locomotives,  W.  J.  Tollerton  (C.  R.  L  &  P.),  chairman. 
Design,  Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Electric  Rolling  Stock,  C.  H. 

Quereau  (N.   Y.   C),  chairman. 
Train    Kesistanct    and    Tonnage    Rating,    O.    P.    Keese    (Pennsylvania 

Lines   West),   chairman. 
Subjects,  M.  K.   Uarnum   (B.  &  O..).  chairman. 


Standard  2-8-8-2  Type  Locomotives 

First    of     Government     Order    for    Over    100    of 
These  Engines  Delivered  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western 


THE  first  order  of  1,025  locomotives  placed  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  included  an 
order  of  20  heavy  (2-8-8-2)  standard  Mallets.  This 
was  later  increased  to  over  100,  65  to  be  built  by  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  and  41  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  The  American  Locomotive  Company  has  within  the 
past  month  made  the  first  delivery  of  these  locomotives. 
While  they  were  scheduled  and  lettered  for  the  Virginian 
Railway  they  have  been  assigned  for  duty  on  the  Norfolk 
&  Western.  These  engines  are  the  largest  of  the  standard 
locomotives  built  for  the  Railroad  Administration  and  rep- 
resent the  limit  to  which  a  locomotive  can  be  built  to  come 
within  the  maximum  clearance  limitations  set  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  (15  ft.  9  in.  high  and  10  ft.  9  in.  over  cylin- 
ders). These  locomotives  are  smaller  than  those  which  can 
be  used  on  the  Virginian  Railway,  as  evidenced  by  the 
2-10-10-2  type  Mallet  locomotives  which  were  recently  built 
for  that  road  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These 
latter  engines  have  a  width  clearance  of  12  ft.  and  a  height 
clearance  of  16  ft.  7^  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clearance 
limitations  of  these  standard  engines  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  the  2-8-8-2  Mallets  recently  built  by  the  Norfolk 


locomotive  and  those  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  cwnpare  very 
fuvorabl) .  However,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  design  provides 
about  200  sq.  ft.  more  heating  surface  and  about  i5  sq.  ft 


T.\BLE  OF  CoMPAKisoN  OF  2-8-8-2  TvPK  Locomotives 

Xainc    of    road U.  S.  Std.         Norfolk  &  Western 

Western  Maryland 

When    built     1919                   1918  1915 

Tractive    effort,    compound,    lb 106.0(X)              104,300  106.000 

Weight,    total,    lb 531,000              535,000  495,000 

Weight  on  drivers,  lb 57                      56  52 

Diameter   of    drivers,    in 478,000             472,000  445,000 

Cylinders,    diameter   ami   stroke,   in..       25  a.nd  39     24  }4  and  38  26  and  40 

by  32                  by  32  by  30 

Stc-am  pressure,   lb.,    per  sq    in 240                      230  210- 

Total   heating  surface,   sq.    ft 6,120                  6,316  5,669 

Superheater  heating  surface,   sq.   ft.  .               1,475                  1,510  1,264 

Grate   area,   sq.    ft t96                      96  80 

Weight    en   drivers    -—    tractive    effort 

(compound)     4.7                     4.S  4.2 

Tractive    effort    X     diameter    drivers 

-i-   equivalent   heating  surface*....              695.                    680.6  726.3 
Equivalent   healing  surtace*    -f-    grate 

area     86.6                    89.4  94.9 

'Equivalent   heating   surface    =    total    evaporative   heating   surface    -f-    1.5- 
times  the  sujjcrheating  surface. 

tGaines  combustion  chamber  is  used  on  this  locomotive. 


greater  superheating  surface.     While  these  two  engines  are 
ver\'   nearly   alike    in    proportions,   they    are   of   an   entirely 


Standard    2-8-8-2   Type    Locomotive    for  the   U.   S.    Railroad    Administration 


&  Western  to  that  company's  own  design.  Being  limited  by 
these  clearance  restrictions  a  ver>-  careful  design  had  to  be 
made  to  provide  a  locomotive  of  the  power  required. 

In  the  matter  of  power  these  standard  engines  may  be 
compared  with  locomotives  of  similar  wheel  arrangement 
built  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  in  its  own  shops,  and  for 
the  We'stern  Maryland  by  the  Lima  Locomotive  Company. 
A  table  comparing  the  principal  dimensions  of  these  two 
locomotives  is  included.  A  description  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  locomotive  was  published  in  the  Railu-ay  Mechanical 
Engineer  of  August,  1918,  page  445.  From  this  table  of 
comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  the  standard  locomotive  is 
6,000  lb.  heavier  than  that  built  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
and  3,300  lb.  heavier  than  that  built  for  the  Western  Mary- 
land. The  working  pressure  on  the  standard  locomotive  is 
also  10  lb.  greater  than  that  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  loco- 
motive and  30  lb.  higher  than  that  used  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land  locomotive.      The  boiler  proportions   of  the   standard 


different  class  as  far  as  the  construction  details  are  concerned 
which  will  necessitate  a  different  line  of  repair  parts  and 
illustrates  one  of  chief  objections  to  standardization 

The  standard  2-8-8-2  Mallet  locomotive  has  a  total  engine 
weight  of  531,000  lb.,  of  which  28,000  lb.  is  on  the  leading 
truck,  2o 7,000  lb.  on  the  front  or  low  pressure  unit,  241  000 
11).  on  the  high  pressure  unit  and  25,000  lb.  on  the  trailing 
truck^  It  IS  buiU  for  a  permissible  axle  load  of  60,000  lb' 
which  IS  the  same  limit  prescribed  for  the  standard  2-6-6- > 
locomotive.  The  cylinders  are  25  in.  and  39  in.  bv  32  in" 
and  a  working  pressure  of  240  lb.  is  carried  on  the  boiler.' 
The  distribution  of  the  weights  amongst  the  various  drivers 
IS  shown  in  the  weight  diagram,  which  was  prepared  by  F  P 

!z^^'''/tt^'"^^''"*''^^  engineer  of  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment, United  States  Railroad  Administration  The 
clearance  diagram,  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Pfahler,  is  included 
m  the  illustrations. 

The  boiler  of  these  locomotives  has  an  outside  diameter 
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at  the  first  ring  of  98  in.  It  is  of  the  straight  barrel  type 
and  has  shell  plates  1  1/16  in.  thick.  The  dome  is  located 
on  the  third  course  and  on  account  of  the  clearance  limita- 
tion is  only  nine  inches  high.  The  boiler  is  equipped  with 
a  Gaines  combustion  chamber.  The  length  of  tubes  is  24 
ft.  There  are  274  2 34 -in.  tubes  and  53  5>4-in.  flues,  which 
are  of  No.  8  gage,  being  one  gage  heavier  than  the  general 
standard  practice  in  the  construction  of  Mallet  locomotives, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  working  pressure  of  240  lb.  is  carried 
on  the  boiler.  The  firebox  is  1705^  in.  by  96^  in.,  having 
an  effective  grate  area  of  96.2  sq.  ft.  The  firebox  sheets  are  % 
in.  thick  and  the  back  tube  sheet  is  Vj  in.  thick.     The  tube 
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Clearance  Diagram 

spacing  is  similar  to  that  used  on  the  standard  2-6-6-2  type 
Mallets. 

The  frames  for  these  locomotives  are  6  in.  in  width,  the 
same  as  for  the  2-6-6-2  locomotives  and  are  6^  in.  deep 
over  the  pedestals,  having  a  minimum  thickness  of  5^/2  in. 
The  lower  rails  are  ^Yz  in.  deep,  with  a  minimum  thickness 
of  4  in.  The  frames  for  the  high  and  low  pressure  engines 
are  connected  with  the  Baldwin  type  of  frame  hinged  cast- 
ing. From  the  standpoint  of  design  they  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception   of    differences    in    dimensions,     practically    exact 


locomotives  the  valves  and  cylinders  are  bushed  with  Hunt- 
Spiller  gun  iron.  Both  cylinders  are  spaced  84  in.  between 
centers,  whereas  in  the  lighter  Mallets  the  spacing  is  85  in. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  2-6-6-2  Mallet  the  Mellin  type  of 
by-pass  and  intercepting  valve  is  used  to  control  the  sinapling 
and  compounding  of  the  locomotive. 

In  the  matter  of  general  design  the  crosshead  for  the 
2-8-8-2  locomotive  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  standard  loco- 
motives. The  dimensions  are  also  practically  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  the  piston  fit,  the  diameter  of  the 
boss  in  the  body  of  the  crosshead  being  made  eight  inches 
instead  of  seven,  on  account  of  the  he?vier  piston  rod,  which 
is  Ay2  in.  in  diameter  for  the  2-8-8-2  locomotive  and  3^ 
in.  in  diameter  for  the  2-6-6-2  locomotive.  The  pistons 
have  a  dished  section  and  those  for  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
ders are  interchangeable  with  those  used  on  the  light  stan- 
dard Pacific  and  the  eight-wheel  switchers.  The  specifi- 
cations require  that  they  be  made  of  rolled  steel  or  cast 
steel.  They  are  provided  with  packing  rings  of  Hunt-Spiller 
gun  iron.  The  pistons  for  the  low  pressure  cylinders  are, 
of  course,  not  interchangeable  with  any  others  used  on  the 
standard  locomotives,  although  they  are  of  the  same  general 
standard  design.  They  are  made  of  cast  steel  and  are  of 
dished  section,  having,  as  in  the  case  of  the  high  pressure 
cylinders,  two  packing  rings  of  Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron.  The 
piston  rods  for  both  the  high  and  low  pressure  units  of  the 
heav\-  Mallet  type  locomotive  are  ^Y  in.  in  diameter. 
Paxton-Mitchell  piston  and  valve  rod  packing  is  used  on 
these  locomotives. 

The  main  rods  of  both  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders 
are  precisely  the  same.  They  are  118  in.  long  from  center 
to  center  and  are  of  I-section,  being  3  in.  wide  and  6  in. 
deep,  with  1^-in.  flanges  and  a  ^-in.  web.  They  are  of 
the  same  design  as  the  main  rods  used  on  the  2-6-6-2 
standard  locomotive,  the  only  difference  being  that  they  are 
one  inch  longer  between  centers  and  the  flange  is  ^  in. 
deep)er.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  rods  for  both  these  loco- 
motives can  be  manufactured  from  exactly  the  same  size 
of  stock  material.  The  design  of  the  strap  end  is  exactly 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  rods  for  the 
2-8-8-2  type  are  a  little  heavier  than  for  the  2-6-6-2  type 
locomotive. 

Among  the  interchangeable  details  of  these  locomotives 
may  be  mentioned  the  dump  grate  rigging,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  used  on  the  light  and  heavy  Santa  Fe  locomo- 
tives; the  pilot,  which  is  standard  for  all  except  the  switch- 
ers; tires,  which  are  common  to  the  2-6-6-2  and  the  light 
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duplicates   of   the    frames   built    for   the   standard    2-6-6-2 
locomotive. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  2-6-6-2  standard  locomotive,  both 
the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  are  provided  with  piston 
valves,  A  larger  diameter  of  valve  is  used,  however,  it  being 
14  in.  The  travel  of  the  valve  for  the  high  pressure  cyl- 
inders is  6^  in.  and  it  is  given  a  lap  of  1  in.,  a  lead  of  ]/% 
in.  and  an  exhaust  clearance  of  >4  in-  In  the  low  pressure 
cylinders  the  valve  is  double  ported  and  has  a  travel  of  6 
in.  with  a  lap  of  1^/^  in.,  a  lead  of  3/16  in.  and  an  exhaust 
clearance  of  7/16  in.     As  in  the  case  of  all  the  standard 


are 


Santa  Fe;  and  engine  truck  and  trailer  axles,  which 
common  to  all  of  the  standard  locomotives.  The  engine 
truck  box  is  the  same  as  that  used  cm  both  designs  of 
Mikado  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  2-6-6-2.  The  front  bumper 
is  the  same  as  that  used  on  all  except  the  switchers  and  the 
frame  pedestal  shoe,  wedge,  and  wedge  bolt  are  the  same 
on  all  locomotives  except  the  switchers.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  many  other  details  which  are  interchangeable  with 
the  2-6-6-2  type. 

The  specialties  used  on  these  locomotives  as  well  as  on 
the  other  standard  engines  were  enumerated  on  page  137  of 
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the  March,  1919,  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  for  men  for  military  service  and  for  munition  factories  it 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  general  dimensions  of  these  was  not  possible  to  increase  the  forces  in  proportion  to  the 

locomotives  with  the  principal  data:  increased  work.     The  results  of  the  past  year  show  that  in- 

c.enerai  Data  crcased  efforts  and  better  co-operation  was  secured  to  an  ex- 

bffvic'e" '.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.".'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'. '.".'.'.". '. '.'. "*  ^*'  Friight  ^^^^  hitherto  unknown.     Personal  convenience  and  comfort 

F'-ei . '.'.'. !!'.'.'...!... !i}it.  coal  on  the  part  of  railroad  officials  and  employees  were  alike 

Tractive     effort     (compound) 101, .?(K)  lb.  ,.               \     ,          o         i              i     tj                    j                x- 

Tractive   effort    (simple) 121.600  1b.  disregarded,      bundays,    holidays    and    vacations    were    un- 

welght   on  Xve"rl  !'!'^": ! ! '. ! ! '. ! ! ! ! .' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! '. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ." .' ! .' ! ! !  :"J:^  lb.  known  to  most  of  the  railroad  workers  for  the  past  year  or 

Weight  on  leading  truck 28,000  lb.  more.     Every  loyal  man  was  on  the  job  24  hours  a  day  and 

V\  eight    on    trailing   truck 25,000  lb.  ,            "^        "^  i                                   .^           •"              i.       •      n                 -vi 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 740.100  lb.  seven  davs  a  Week,  or  as  near  it  as  was  physically  possible. 

Wheel  tose',  riiu  .'^. ! ! .' .' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! .' ! .' .' . .' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! '. '. ! ! ! ! ! ". ! '. .' ! '. !  Is  f li  6  in!  Employees'    contracts    were   temporarily   modified   with    re- 

JVheei  base,  total 57  ft.  4  in.  spect  to  shop  hours  and  to  promotions  and  suggestions  or 

Wheel    base,    engine    and    tender 93   ft.   3  in.  '            ^          r    ^u       n      i         j      a  j      •     •   ..      >^-           r           u                  ^\.    ^ 

jiatiot  requests   of   the  Railroad    Administration   for   changes   that 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  tractive  effort  (simple) 3.93  would   increase  efficiency  and   bring  about  closer  co-opera- 

?rIcl.;rat"\crmSundf  x^^a'r'^^^^^^^^^  tion  have  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  complied  with.     As 

s«rf;.ce*   — 695.0  a  result  of  this  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  degree 

Equivalent   heating  surface*    -^    grate   area 86.6  .      ,^    .               .                       .                .,     °'-',      ,                                     i       i        i  •    i 

Firebox  heating  surface  H-  e<iuivalent  heating  surface.*  per  cent 5.2  of  ethciency  in  operating  railroad  shops  was  reached  which 

S'le"i^h?t'equ;tal^:^t'^eL'tu,g^^Sev\'f!".V.■.^                       63.8  has  never  before  been  attained.     The  railroad  machine  has 

Voiiiiue  equivalent,  simple  cyiin.iers.  cu.  ft 22.2  been  Operated  at  high  Speed  and  with  full  tonnage  and  the 

Equivalent  heating  surface      -^    vol.   cylinders 3/3.0  .                      ,                 i-iii                                           • 

Grate  area  -^  vol.  cylinders 4.33  shop  employees  have  provided  the  necessary  equipment. 

Cylinders  In  the  matter  of  furnishing  necessary  equipment  to  con- 

i>iTmeteVVnd"stroi.;'.V.V.:".:y.'.  ■.■.■.;■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.  ■.■.■.25in.' and  ■39  in".^^^^^  d^ct  transportation  during  the  war,  the  railroad  shop  em- 

laii.^s  ployees  have  gone  over  the  top  and  when  the  records  of  what 

,^.'"^  , ...Piston  they  have  accomplished   is  written  they  will  have  little  to 

Diameter    14    m.  •'               ,             ,     ^     ,                   ,       .                    ■' 

„-,,g^ij  regret  and  much  to  be  proud  of. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 57  in.  The  war  is  now  over  and  the  problems  incident  thereto 

Kn'c*tS'*wheS,'"&et"?.!!"f'!'.V  are  things  of  the  past.     We  have,  however,  confronting  us 

T?a^Hng  'tV'u'ck  wheeTs!''diameteV. •.•.•.■.■.•.■.■.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.■.■.■.•.".•. V.".^.^'.  .'"i .*?". 30  '"n.  P'"o'>lems  equally  important  if  perhaps  not  -';o  urgent. 

Trailing   truck,  journals 6}^  in.  by  12  in.  The  principal  requirements  necessary'  to  go  from  a  peace 

Boiler  basis  to  a  war  basis  were,  unlimited  energy  and  unceasing 

WoAing' pressure '.'. v. '.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'..... '.'.'.'.'.'. v. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.".240^               in*!  cffort.    To  changc  the  shop  organization  from  a  war  basis  to 

Fi'erX'iengtrani  w?d\h""^- ::.•.•::.■..■.•.•:;:;:: J.; ;i7()^-  in.-  by  96/;  iS:  ^  peace  basis,  which  is  the  task  that  confronts  us  now,  will 

Firebox   plates,    thickness H  jn.  require  Unlimited  patience,  tact  and  judgment.     A  degree  of 

TubesT'num'bcr  amPoutVide '  .liamVter !  i!;!  i!.' i."  i!  i!!!;  1 .''.!! 274—2 ii  in!  co-opcration  cqual  to  that  which  has  been  e.xercised  during 

Tube's  ?n<rtues*"i'en°g"ti'*''^'  diametei "7^24  f"'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  required.     It  will  require  the  principle  of  the 

Heating   surface',   tubes '....'. 3,860  sq.  ft.  squarc  deal  to  be  recognized  and  observed  on  all  sides  and 

Heafinl  lurface'.  t^^ho.: : : : ::: j: : !: j:::::: ! ! ! ! ! I ::: i:::: :::':lil  sq.  ll:  it   win   require   absolute   confidence  that  the   necessarv  re- 
Heating  surface,   total 6,120  sq.  ft  organization  will  be  worked  out  with  fairness. 

Superheater  heating  surface    1.4/3   st\.   tt.  >r-u            -i          j      i_ 

Equivalent  heating  surface* 8,333  sq.  ft.  1  he  railroad  shop  employees  With  the  co-of>eration  of  the 

s.nokestafk.^hSht*^''l!w                                                                in!  officials,  have  performed  a  great  service  in  their  work  during 

Center  oi  boiler  above  rail 10  ft.  4  in.  the  past  year,  but  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  with- 

T3^,^                                         ^.''.".'!*'.'^. Water   bottom  °"^  Complete  co-operation  and  confidence  in  those  who  were 

Frame  ■■.■.".'.■.■.'.■.■.■.'.■■.■..■...■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.\.'.'.'.'.".'.V.V.V.".V.... Cast    st«^  directing  the  work.     They  have  before  them  during  the  re- 

W  eight 209,100  lb.  ,         ,•                                   .      ,.                 .     ,                                  .  ^      . 

Wheels,    diameter    ;. . : 33  in.  Construction  or  reorganization  period  an  opportunity  of  per- 

Ci^^ci^y^.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":::!^^^^  forming  an  equally  great  service  and  if  that  is  to  be  success- 

— — — .    ,        ,        ,    ,  ,  fully  {performed  it  will  require  the  co-operation  of  all  and 

Equivalent    heating    surface    =    total    evaporative    heating    surface    4-    1.5  1        ,„--,,|.    tv^..^.*  K«   J^^«   :^    „                i.'U    j.        •^^    •          •                 r  ^ 

times  the  superheating  surface.  "le  work  must  bc  done  in  a  way  that  will  inspire  confidence. 

During  war  times  two  points  in  the  operation  of  railroads 

GO-OPERATION  predominated;    namely,    safety    and    efficiency,    and    others 

RY  PRAMK  M  viANAMY  ^^'^^^^^  ^^^''  ^"  ^">'  ^^^  advcrscly  affected  these  could  in  a 

A,.i...„.  Direcror.  Diviln  of  Oper.ti^n.  u  s.  R.iiro.d  Administration  "^^^'^'^^  ^e  disregarded^    In  times  of  peace  safe  and  efficient 

,     ,                              „           ,            ,     ,         1  service  must  be  rendered  to  the  public  at  a  cost  commensurate 

It    has    been   generally    understood    that    the   government  ^vith  the  service  performed.    This,  of  course  mean^  readjust- 

assumtxl  control  of  the  railroads  because  of  the  necessity  ments  of  hours  and  reorganization  of  forces  but  this  can  and 

of   increasing  their  efficiency   and   operating   them   in   such  should  be  done  alone  rea.^onable  lines  with  proper  considera- 

a  manner  that  the  necessary  transportation  would  be  pro-  tion  for  the  rights  of  the  public  and  of  the  employees      If 

vided  to  enable  the  country  to  successfully  conduct  the  war  approached  in  the  proper  spirit  and  carried  out  with  absolute 

against  what   had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  enemy  of  fairness,  necessary  readjustments  can  be  made  without  fric- 

civilization.  tion  and  without  loss  of  efficiency. 

It  had  been  demonstrated  that  under  individual  control  it  The  spirit  of  co-operation  and  the  desire  for  performing 

was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  degree  of  co-operation  neces-  constructive  work  which  has  been  manifest  during  the  past 

sary  to  bring  about  the  increased  efficiency  which  must  be  year  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  will  be  done, 
obtained  and  that  only  by  operating  the  railroads  as  a  single 
system  under  the  direction  of  a  strong  central  organization 
could  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country  be  met. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  showed  that  one  of  the  principal, 
if  not  the  principal,  needs  was  to  improve  the  condition  of 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock. 

Greater  efficiency  in  this  respect  could  only  be  secured  by 
greater  efforts  and  closer  co-operation  of  the  army  of  the 
railroad  shop  employees,  because  with  the  urgent  demands 


SWEEPINGS  FROM  Shops. — .\ttention  has  often  been  called 
to  the  importance  of  combing  the  sweepings  which  are  hauled 
from  the  various  shops,  roundhouses,  storehouses,  etc.,  to  the 
refuse  car  and  taken  out  along  the  line  and  dumpecl.  Yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  much  waste  bound  to 
accrue  from  lax  methods  in  caring  for  the  sweepings  and  an 
occasional  inspection  and  renewal  of  instructions  is  worth 
while. — Railway  Storekeeper. 


DEPAKIME 


MAINTENANCE  OF  FREIGHT  condition  to  hold  slack  coal  without  loss,  but  will  hold  lump, 

EQUIPMENT  *  ^^^»  ^°^^'  scrap  iron,  etc.,  if  in  only  fair  condition. 

On  a  typical  western  road  there  was  a  total  of  1,240,324 

E,„ip!y„";.trrT^*s.  F.  car  loads  of  revenue  freight  handled  during  the  year  1917. 

This  freight  was  subdivided  under  five  general  headings, 
During  the  past  year  the  maintenance  of  freight  cars  namely,  Products  of  Agriculture,  Products  of  Animals,  Prod- 
has  been  influenced  by  new  conditions,  due  to  the  gen-  ^^j^  ^f  ^ijnes,  Products  of  Forests,  and  Manufactured  and 
eral  pooling  of  equipment.  This  change  is  particularly  Miscellaneous  Articles.  The  number  of  car  loads  of  each 
noticeable  in  the  box  car.  Formerly  there  was  a  nor-  of  these  classes  of  freight  was  as  follows : 
mal  percentage  of  from  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  n    j                    ,                                                  ^oc^i- 

,  ^  '^,        -  ,.  ^    .         ,  ^    .  ,  .  Products   ot    ngriculture 298,71/ 

box  cars  on  the  home  lines.     At  the  present  time  this  per-  Froducts  of  animals 172.836 

centage  has  fallen  as  low  as  7  per  cent  to  1 2  per  cent.     Thus  p'Sducll  of  Ws'tsV. ! ! : . '. '. ". ! . '. '. : : ".  ■.:•.•.::::::::::::    ^llfo\ 

each  road  has  less  control  over  the  maintenance  standard  of  Manufactured  and  miscellaneous  articles 283.634 

its  own  equipment.     It  would  seem  that  some  standard  of  A  close  analysis  of  this  freight  as  a  whole  shows  that  72.6 

maintenance  should  be  established  and  all  roads  compelled  per  cent  should  be  handled  in  cars  of  first-class  condition  in 

to  keep  all  freight  cars  on  their  lines  up  to  that  standard,  order  to  avoid  possible  loss  or  damage  due  to  the  condition 

This   percentage   should   undoubtedly   be   higher   than  the  of  the  cars;  27.4  per  cent  of  the  freight  could  be  handled 

standard  now  maintained  by  many  of  the  smaller  railroads,  just  as  satisfactorily  in  cars  of  fair  condition, 

but  some  method   should   be  devised  to  force  all  roads  to  An  extended  investigation  in  the  train  yard  and  in  a  large 

come  up  to  this  standard.    Unless  this  is  done,  under  present  repair  shop  of  the  causes  of  repairs  to  freight  cars  disclosed 

conditions,  the  average  standard  of  all  cars  will  fall  lower,  the  fact  that  only   a  very   small  percentage   of  freight  car 

and    those   roads,    which    under   normal   conditions    would  repairs  become  necessary  due  to  "time  and  the  elements,"  ch", 

maintain  this  standard,  will  be  helpless  to  keep  it  up.  in  other  words,  rus^  and  decay.     To  make  this  study,  the 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  maintenance  of  equipment  beyond  repairs  to  freight  cars.j^pe  subdivided  into  four  general  head- 

which   it  is  not  practical  or  economical  to  go.     If  it  were  ings  representing  the  principal  parts  of  the  car,   as  body, 

possible  to  maintain  all  freight  equipment  in  100  per  cent  draft  gear; '•truck  and  air  brake  repairs.     The  investigation 

condition,    it    would    not   be   economical    because   there    are  showed  tha!  most  of  the  repairs  required  by  the  bodies  of  these 

many  commodities  that  can  be  handled  just  as  efficiently  and  cars  'became  necessar}'  due  to  time  and  the  elements,  and  the 

satisfactorily  in  a  car  in  fair  condition  as  in  one  in  100  next  important  cause  of  repairs  in  the  body  was  starting, 
per  cent  condition.  Since  all  cars  in  service  are  continually  .  stopping  and  switching  or  load  shift  under  shock.  The  draft 
wearing  out,  or  deteriorating,  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is^  gear  and  truck  repairs  became  necessary  chiefly  due  to  the 

to  maintain  in  good  condition  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  to  starting,    stopping    and    switching   of    the    car.     Load    shift 

handle  the  commodities  that  require  a  first-class  car.  rauses  the  ends  of  the  car  to  be  pushed  out,  and  posts  broken 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  freight  that  require  a  box  car,  nnd  the  siding  and  lining  broken.     A  very  small  percentage 

others  a  refrigerator,  stock  car,  tank  car  or  gondola  and  other  of  the  repairs  to  draft  gear  or  trucks  was  necessitated  by 

freight  may  be  handled  just  as  well  in  several  of  the  differ-  time  and  the  elements.     Nearly  all  of  the  repairs  to  draft 

ent  kinds  of  freight  cars.     Some  ladings  require  the  cars  to  gear  were  caused  by  starting,  stopping  and  switching.     The 

be  in  first-class  condition  and  others  only  in  fair  condition,  draft  gear  is  broken  or  weakened  by  shock  in  switching  and 

For  example,  a  box  car  to  handle  grain,  flour,  sugar,  or  gro-  the  trucks  need  repairs  because  of  stopping,  as  well  as  shock, 

ceries,  should  be  in  the  best  condition  possible.     The  siding  The  items  of  the  greatest  expense  in  truck  repairs  are  brake 

must  be  tight,  the  roof  non-leaking,  and  the  floor  and  lining  shoes,  brasses  and  wheels.     It  is  ver\'  seldom  a  truck  has  a 

level  and  smooth,  so  as  not  to  chafe  or  injure  the  contents,  broken  side  frame  or  bolster.     The  air  brakes  need  repairs 

Wool,  raw  cotton,  hay,  brick,  etc.,  may  be  handled  in  a  car  because  of  running  and  stopping  the  car. 

in  fair  condition  without  damage.     A  leaky  roof  or  open  Combining  the  causes  of  repairs  of  the  several  parts  of 

siding  will  not  injure  these  articles,   and  they  cannot   fall  the  car,  the  results  showed  that  47.2  per  cent  of  the  repairs 

through  cracks  in  the  floor  as  would  bulk  grain.     The  only  to  cars  became  necessary  due  to  the  running  of  the  car,  and 

essential  for  cars  handling  the  last  mentioned  articles  is  that  time  and  the  elements;  52.8  per  cent  of  repairs  to  cars  was 

the  frame  work  of  the  car  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  load  necessitated  by   starting,   stopping  and   switching,   and  the 

and  that  the  trucks  and  draft  gear  be  in  good  condition.  loading  and  unloading  of  the  car.     The  52.8  per  cent  in 

A  refrigerator  car  must  always  be  in  good  condition   in  starting,  stopping  and  switching  and  loading  and  unloading 

order  to  protect  its  lading,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  require-  should  be  again  subdivided  to  show  the  repairs  due  to  the 

ment?  of  this  service  are  very  rigid.     A  stock  car  should  be  necessary  wear  of  starting, .  stopping  and  switching  and  the 

in  good  condition  in  order  to  handle  live  stock  without  dam-  unnecessary'   wear   or   abuse   of   the   car.      The   subdivision 

age,  but  the  same  car  in  fair  condition  will  haul  barreled  shows  that  33  per  cent  of  the  repairs  would  be  eliminated  if 

goods,    rough    lumber,    ties,    lump    coal,    and    many    other  no  draft  gear,  end  sills,  posts,  siding  or  lining  were  broken  by 

articles.  ver\-  satisfactorily.    A  gondola  must  be  in  ver}-  good  shock  and  no  wheels  slid  flat  or  journal  cut. 

""•F^^a  paper  printed  before  the  Western  Raihvav  Ch.b.  The  ncxt  qucstion  to  be  Considered  is  what  percentage  of 
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the  freight  etiuipment  can  economically  be  maintained  in  first- 
class  condition.  As  mentioned  above,  72.6  per  cent  of  the 
freight  equipment  should  be  in  first-class  condition  to  carry 
the  freight  of  this  trunk  line  without  damage  or  loss  due 
to  the  condition  of  equipment.  Is  it  feasible  or  practical  to 
maintain  this  percentage  as  a  standard  of  condition? 

In  a  recent  survey  of  bad  order  cars  on  several  of  our 
Western  roads,  it  developed  that  the  higher  the  percentage 
of  revenue  cars  bad  order  on  any  line,  the  more  men  were 
employed  per  1,000  revenue  cars  on  the  line,  and  the  greater 
was  the  percentage  of  revenue  cars  that  were  repaired  each 
month.  Conversely,  the  lower  the  percentage  of  revenue  cars 
bad  order  on  the  line,  the  smaller  was  the  percentage  of  cars 
repaired  each  month.  Comparing  four  of  these  roads,  and 
averaging  two  of  the  higher  and  two  of  lower  percentages,  the 
results  were  as  follows: 

Per  cent  Number  Total 

Per  cent  of  cars         car  men  em-       num-      Number 

of  repaired  to       ployed  per     ber  cars     revenue 

revenue  cars,    revenue  cars  on    1,000  rev.      repaired     cars  on 
bad  order        line  per  month  cars  on  line  per  month  the  line 

Two    higher    ..   8.4  per  cent  1.35.4  per  cent  76.8         53,J48         43.303 

Two    lower    ...    3. U  per  en*.  59.4  per  cent  Zl  J         25,909         37,443 

Very  few  roads  have  a  very  high  percentage  of  their  own 
cars  on  their  line.  The  freight  car  is  common  property  to- 
day, therefore,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  very 
great  dift'erence  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  cars  on 
the.se  four  roads.  These  figures  simply  mean  that  different 
roads  have  different  standards  of  maintenance,  and  that  a 
road  with  a  high  standard  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  condi- 
tion of  freight  equipment  to  a  higher  standard  than  the 
other  road.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  one  road 
hires  more  men  and  con.sequently  bad  orders  and  repairs 
more  cars  than  the  other.  These  roads  with  the  high  stand- 
ards of  maintenance  have  found  that  the  old  saying  "a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine"  is  just  as  true  when  applied  to  a 
freight  car  as  in  its  original  application,  and  that  the  net 
results  will  show  up  on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

A  road  with  a  high  standard  will  cut  down  train  delays 
and  damage  claims  due  to  defective  equipment,  and  as  a 
result  will  pay  a  greater  dividend  than  the  road  with  the 
low  standard  of  maintenance.  A  shipper  prefers  a  road  with 
a  high  standard  of  maintenance  because  he  knows  his 
products  will  receive  better  attention  than  on  a  road  with 
low  standards.  There  will  not  l)e  the  delays  en  route  and  the 
goods  will  arrive  in  l)etter  condition. 

One  step  toward  distributing  repair  work  among  all  rail- 
roads so  as  to  overcome  the  present  practice  of  one  road 
making  only  light  repairs  and  another  doing  the  substantial 
work,  would  be  to  have  a  standard  classification  of  repairs. 
This  would  make  it  easier  to  judge  work  done  and  the  out- 
put. I  would  recommend  the  following  outline  as  a  reason- 
able classification  for  the  sul)division  of  repairs: 

("LASSIKfCATIONS   oF    RePAIKS   TO   FREIGHT   AND   Work    CaRS 


HEAVV    REPAIRS 

One  or  two   pair   draft  timbers. 

Two  or  more    sills  renewed  or  spliced. 

One   or   two   end   sills. 

Two     T   more   side   or   doer   ixists. 

One-half  or  more  outside   sheathing 
renewed. 

Entire  roof  relaid  or  renewed. 

Floorin)?    renewed    or    repaired. 

Door  rehun)?  or  new  doors  applied. 

Car  trussed  up  and  body  tightened. 

Two     trucks     ffiveii      general      over- 
hauling. 

Cars    repainted    and    stenciled. 

fAny     seven     or     more     of     above 
items    constitute    heavy    repairs.) 

RUNNING    REPAIRS 

Uncoupling   attachments    repaired. 

Grab    iron    renewed    or    repaired. 

Brasses  applied. 

Brake   shoes   renewed. 

Running    boards    repaired. 

Brake  connection   and   lever. 

Side   door    rehung. 

(Any     one     or     more     of     above 
items,     or     similar     thereto,     coii> 
stitiite    running    repairs.) 


MEDIUM     REPAIRS 

One   or   two   pair   draft    timbers. 

One  end  sill  or  new  end  and  siding. 

One   pair    draw   sills    spliced. 

Roof  relaid  or  new  roof  applied. 

Ooor  rehung  or  new  door  applied. 

Trucks  repaired. 

Cars  trusst'd. 

All  new   work  painted. 

(.Any     five     or     more     of    above 
items       constitute       medium       re- 
pairs.) 


LIGHT    REPAIRS 
One  or   more  pair  wheels  renewed. 
Draft     timbers     tightened    and    new 

bolts. 
Side    door    rehung. 
Couplers  renewed. 
Rody   tightened. 

Deadwoods  repaired  or  renewed. 
Brake    beams    repaired    or    renewed. 
(Any     one     or     more     of     above 
items     or      similar     thereto      con- 
stitute light  repairs.) 


It  is  my  opinion  that  such  a  classification  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  to  have  heav>',  medium,  light  and  nmning 
repairs  subdivided  on  a  money  or  hourly  basis.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  hourly  or  money  basis  of  subdivision  of  repairs 
is  that  no  record  is  kept  of  the  cost  of  either  labor  or  material 
on  individual  cars.  To  keep  these  records  would  entail  a 
great  addition  to  overhead  expense.  The  proposed  plan  can 
be  used  without  any  addition  to  the  present  clerical  force. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  of  freight  car  repairs  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Freight  equipment  should  be  main- 
tained in  approximately  75  per  cent  condition  in  order  to 
handle  freight  without  danger  of  loss  or  damage  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  freight  equipment;  this  percentage  con- 
dition cannot  be  maintained  without  the  co-operation  of  all 
roads,  because  the  freight  car  today  is  common  property  so 
far  as  service  is  concerned. 

DISCUSSION 

H.  H.  Harvey  (C.  B.  &  Q.):  The  statement  is  made  in 
Mr.  Shipman's  paper  that  72.6  per  cent  of  all  freight  cars 
should  be  kept  in  first-class  condition.  I  question  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  have  that  figure  quite  so  high.  It  would 
vary  greatly  on  roads  in  different  localities  and  will  even 
vary  on  the  different  divisions  of  a  single  large  road.  There 
are  many  commodities  that  should  never  be  loaded  in  a 
first-class  car.  One  of  the  worst  abuses  prevalent  on  our 
railroads  today  is  loading  hides,  fertilizer,  immigrant  outfits 
and  similar  material  in  first-class  equipment.  Car  men  in 
general  are  dilatory  about  calling  attention  to  the  abuse  of 
cars.  Since  cars  have  been  loaded  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
axles  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  overloading  of  light  cars, 
and  I  think  the  sooner  we  get  back  to  the  10  per  cent  over- 
load, the  better  it  will  be  for  the  equipment. 

J.  H.  Milton  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.):  The  only  way  that  a  car 
can  be  kept  in  service  with  the  heavy  tonnage  handled  at 
the  present  time  is  by  reinforcing  it.  When  we  can  get  a 
system  in  force  throughout  the  United  States  that  will  make 
all  the  roads  reinforce  their  cars  we  will  get  good  equipment. 
Until  that  is  done  we  will  simply  repair  the  cars  from  time 
to  time  and  get  nothing  from  our  labor.  The  majority  of 
railroads  are  spending  $50  to  $75  to  repair  cars  which  only 
move  off  the  repair  track  to  become  bad  order  again  within 
a  week  or  two.  By  spending  $400  or  $500  on  these  cars 
they  could  be  put  in  first-class  condition.  The  equipment 
is  getting  worse  every  day,  particularly  on  the  Eastern  lines. 

F.  P.  Schultz  (Chicago  Car  Interchange  Bureau):  The 
designs  of  cars  are  so  varied  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  keep  a  stock  of  the  proper  material  for  reinforcing  these 
cars  away  from  the  home  road.  The  Railroad  Administration 
is  now  moving  cars  in  bad  order  to  the  owning  roads,  and 
when  they  get  home  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  rules  will  be 
formulated  that  will  keep  the  car  on  the  home  road  if  it  is 
not  up  to  a  certain  standard.  As  far  as  the  box  car  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  as  long  as  it  is  of  a  design  that  is  kept  in 
general  service,  it  should  be  maintained  in  100  per  cent 
condition.  A  rough  freight  car  may  be  given  a  load  that  it 
will  carry,  but  when  it  is  unloaded  it  may  be  in  a  district 
where  there  is  nothing  but  grain  loaded  and  the  rough 
freight  car  will  bring  back  the  load  of  grain  which  it  is 
not  fit  to  handle.  The  proper  way  to  handle  the  rough 
freight  car  is  to  mark  it  bad  order  if  it  is  sent  out  under  load. 

W.  G.  Wallace  (.American  Steel  Foundries) :  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  men  in  the  different  regions  in 
handling  traffic.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the 
transportation  men  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  me- 
chanical men  and  to  prevent  car  repairs,  instead  of  having 
so  many  cars  bad  ordered?  There  are  a  gcxxi  many  things 
that  could  be  done  by  getting  the  transportation  officers  more 
interested  in  the  mechanical  department  problems. 
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Mr.  Milton:  I  believe  the  type  of  underframe  required 
under  cars  depends  largely  on  the  type  of  draft  gear.  If  a 
triction  draft  gear  is  used  the  entire  shock  is  thrown  on  the 
draft  sills.  After  a  spring  gear  has  traveled  1^  in.  the 
coupler  strikes  the  dead  wood  and  the  shock  is  distributed 
on  all  the  sills.  This  takes  the  load  off  the  draft  sills  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  is  useless  to 
have  a  heavy  underframe  under  cars  with  spring  gear. 

G.  S.  Goodwin  (C.  R.  L  &  P.):  I  agree  entirely  with 
what  Mr.  Milton  has  said.  Incidentally,  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  mechanical  de])artment  circular  Xo.  8 
provides  that  draft  sills  must  be  constructed  to  accommodate 
friction  draft  gear,  and  also  that  the  coupler  shall  be  applied 
with  3  in.  clearance  between  the  coupler  horn  and  the  dead- 
wood.  The  circular  permits  the  application  of  two  classs  G 
draft  springs  which  have  a  travel  of  about  IJ/^  in.  That 
means  that  the  spring  gear  must  take  all  the  shock,  since  the 
horn  of  the  coupler  is  1  ^  in.  away  from  the  dead  wood.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  will  happen  under  those  conditions. 

E.  H.  Hall  ( C.  G.  W. ) :  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be 
much   improvement  in  the  condition  of  equipment  as  long 


as  the  present  rules  are  enforced.  Order  No.  12  states  that 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Accounting  rules  must  be 
obser\^ed.  These  rules  provide  that  when  the  cost  of  repairs 
exceeds  the  major  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  car  to  the  carrier, 
the  equipment  must  be  retired.  With  the  present  high  cost 
of  labor  and  material  the  cost  of  repairs  often  exceeds  50 
per  cent  of  the  book  value,  particularly  when  equipment  has 
been  acquired  second  hand  or  through  receivership.  To  get 
such  cars  back  into  service  requires  additions  and  better- 
ments which  are  chargeable  to  the  corporation.  It  seems 
tliat  the  only  thing  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to  put  the  cars  on 
a  side  track  until  the  Railroad  Administration  or  the  cor- 
poration can  agree  on  the  distribution  of  cost. 

F.  C.  Kroff  (Pennsylvania  Lines) :  We  have  filed  the  in- 
spection report  on  a  considerable  number  of  cars  and  have 
them  set  aside  awaiting  disposition.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  received  no  instructions  from  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration regarding  this  equipment. 

C.  J.  Juneau  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.):  W^e  are  holding  about 
200  cars  between  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee  awaiting  dis- 
position and  many  more  are  cwriing  in. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Gondola  Car 


New  Aggregate   Used;  Design    Incorporates   Steel 
Center    Sills    with    Reinforced    Concrete    Body 

ft 

AX    innovation   in   railway  equipment   is   a   reinforced  to  the  underframe  in  such  a  manner  that  the  buffing  and 

concrete  car  of  the  gondola  type,  invented  and  de-  pulling  stresses  are  distributed  throughout  the  car  body.    The 

signed  by  Joseph  B.  Strauss,  C.E.,  president  of  the  car  was  designed  for  a  capacity  of  100,000  lb.  plus  the  usual 

Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Company  and  recently  built  by  the  10  per  cent  overload.    The  end  load  was  assumed  at  200.000 

R.  F.  C(jnway  Company,  Chicago.   The  plans  for  the  car  were  lb.  with  an  allowance  of  25  per  cent  for  impact,  equivalent 

drawn  up  several  years  ago  and  patents  were  secured  cover-  to  an  end  load  of  250,000  lb.     The  unit  stresses  in  the  steel 

ing  the  important  features  of  the  design.      The  actual  con-  we-e  limited  to  16,000  Ih.  per  sq.  in.,  and  in  the  concrete  to 
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The  Christening  of  the  World's  First  Concrete  Freight  Car 


struction  was  started  during  the  war  when  it  was  thought 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  relieve  the  car  shortage  materially 
by  developing  concrete  construction. 
'  The  fundamental  feature  of  the  design  is  a  steel  skeleton 
body  mounted  upon  the  standard  center  sills  and  bolsters 
of  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  40-ft.,  50-ton  gondola  car.  Concrete 
walls  and  floors  are  contained  within  the  skeleton  steel  frame 
and  together  with  the  reinforcement  in  the  floor  are  connected 


1 .000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  gondola  type  was  chosen  for  this 
experimental  concrete  car  because  equipment  of  this  type 
is  subjected  to  the  severest  handling.  Dumping  devices  were 
omitted  merely  to  simplify  the  construction,  but  this  feature 
can  be  incorporated  in  such  cars  without  any  difficulty. 

The  car  has  an  over-all  length  of  41  ft.  6>4  in.,  and 
over-all  width  of  10  ft.  I'/s  in.,  with  sides  4  ft.  10^  in.  high. 
The  steel  members  of  the  underframe  consist  onlv  of  the 
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tlk  fn.  iiilii  L<jui|>nHiit  ran  (.runomicully  l»c  niaintaiiied  in  first- 
chi--  condition.  A-  inentioncd  abo\-e,  7J.o  per  cent  of  the 
frc-i^lit  t.«|uii'in«-iu  .-lioukl  be  in  I'lrrt-class  londition  to  carry 
the  frciiilit  of  liii>  trunk  line  without  damage  or  loss  due 
to  the  condition  of  eijuiiinient.  Is  it  feasil)le  or  practical  to 
maintain  this  pc-rcentaiic  as  a  standard  of  condition? 

In  a  recent  >urvc'y  of  bad  order  cars  on  several  of  our 
We-tern  roads,  it  devcloi)ed  that  the  hii^lier  the  percentage 
<if  revenue  cars  bad  order  on  any  line,  the  more  miii  were 
employed  per  l.(i(ii>  revenue  cars  on  the  line,  and  the  i^reater 
wa~  the  percentaiie  of  revenue  cars  that  were  repaired. each 
nitnith.  (dnver>ely.  tlu'  lower  the  percentage  of  revenue  cars 
bad  order  on  the  line,  the  ~malUr  wa-  the  percentage  of  cars 
re|)aired  ea«  h  month.  Comparing  four  of  the.'sc  roads,  and 
averaging  two  of  the  hi-zher  and  two  of  lower  percentages,  the 
re-idt-  were  a<  follow-;: 

>'lT  ;.lllt  .\nilllnl  Ti;till 

I't'i' ccm      ;■       '  ol'^cai—  I  ,ir  1IUI1  ftn         iiutii-  Xiimln'i, 

of       ■  fei'airf'l  tn        [ilnyccl  i>ir     1><  r  c;ir>  ri'vciiiir* 

revenue  c.ir^,     i  eviiuic  car:*  mi    l.<Ml'iriv.      ifpairiil  tarsnii, 

bad  orUcr        line  jicv  iiniiitli  tars  mi  line  |.tr  niuinli  tlie  line 

Tw'.    liigiifer'  ,  ."8.4  iK-r  vt-n;  l.?.=i.4  p.r  cent  76.8         j.^.-MS  43.3il! 

T»6  -lower  '..;,   ^_JJ  itt-ffti'.  59.4  per  c<ni  37.7         _'5.''0'>  .!7.443 

\"efy  few  roads  have  a  ven"  high  percentage  of  their  own 
cars  on  their  line.  Flie  freight  car  is  common  property  to- 
da\ .  therefore,  it  cannot  be  supjKjscd  that  there  is  any  very 
great  differenie  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  cars  on 
the,-e  four  road-.  Iluse  figure>  simpl\  mean  that  different 
road-  ha\e  different  -tandard-  of  maintenance,  and  that  a 
road  with  a  higii  -tan<lard  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  condi- 
tion of  freiuhl  equipment  to  a  higher  standard  than  the 
otiu  r  road.  In  order  tt)  anomitli-h  this  v\m\.  the  one  road 
hire-  more  men  and  c«)n-e(|uintly  bad  order-  and  repairs 
more  ( ar>  than  tlu-  otluT.  Ihe^e  roads  with  the  high  stand- 
ard- of  maintenante  have  found  that  the  old  saying  "a 
stitdi  in  time  >aves  nine'"  is  just  as  true  when  applied  to  a 
freiL'ht  (ar  a-  in  its  orii;inal  a|)plicati()n,  and  that  the  net 
re-ult-  will  sIkiw  upon  the  credit  side  of  the  Inilance  sheet. 

A  road  with  a  high  standard  will  cut  down  train  delays 
and  damaiie  claim-  due  to  <Iefective  e<|uipment,  and  a-  a 
result  will  jiay  a  greater  dividend  than  the  road  with  the 
low  standard  of  mainKnance.  .\  shipper  [trefer-  a  road  with 
a  high  -t.mdard  of  maintenance  btc  au-e  he  knows  his 
pnxhut-  will  receive  better  attention  than  on  a  road  with 
K»w  -tantlard-.  I  h«r<'  will  not  be  the  (iebi\-  en  route  .md  tin- 
<.'ood-  will  .irrive  in  better  (oiKbtion. 

One  -tej)  toward  di.-tributing  rei)air  work  anion-:  .ill  rail- 
njad-  so  as  to  overcome'  the  present  practice  of  one  mad 
m. iking  only  liiihl  repair-  and  .mother  doim:  the  -uli.-tantial 
Work,  would  be  to  have  a  standard  da-sification  of  repair-. 
Thi-  would  make  it  easier  to  juflge  work  done  and  the  out- 
put. I  would  n(ommend  the  following  outline  a-  a  rea-on- 
uble  vlu--it"ic.ttion.  for  iIk'  -ulid)\i-ion  of  repair-: 

'  •  ■  l-^M'ilt.-^     Ill    l-KEHJlll     AM)    W.iKK    r.\t'> 

......      .ir\.>>  .       •■  NUDUM     ItfPAIR.S 

Oiic- <.r.t«ii'l.(>;.iir  tiraft   timhcrs.  ',  .!  hi«-  >»r  .two  pair   tiraft   tiiiiJiiTs. 

'pAif  xr  I'uirf    -ills  n  nfcvv«-.t  or  hplieed..  •    Oirr  chij  -iiJI  nr  m-w  cn'l  ard  si<HnR. 
<htv.  .ir;  t\M>  n-^ivT  ^iiri;     .                         •;..  (|iio   rwir   "haw   -ills   si>!ici-<l. 

Ti\<>  .   r   iiii.re,  -i'U- ;iVr  t}..fr   jko'tiii  -»<•'.. f  vrlai.l   ..r   n.  u    rooj   afi'Iic  •!. 

One  half  or  .m«>»'.^,  oritsjtle   shoathinif  Hn.ir  rilmrti:  ">r  ni  w  door  aiipU« d. 

rrui-vieil.  Trucks   ri;p.lirtil. 

I''.nlire  roof  rct.-ii<l  Drroiicwcl.  l;i---  truss-,  il. 

Il'orim:    rtnewt-fl   or    repaired.  \I1  new  work  painted. 

I>i«.r  rcluiim  'vr-new  iloor-  ajiplicJ.  <  .\tiy,     Ovt      or     more     <>f     almve 

i'-.it   triis«t-<l  lip  ami   li.nlv   tiKhtincl.  items       c<iiistitnt.'       niediuni       re- 

Twv.     trucks     Kiv,eii     jjcnerat     over-  pairs.) 

I. anting.  "  -       • 

C.ir.    n-i.ainteil    and   stenciled. 

I  .Any     -even     i.r     more     .a"     ;il)ove 

Items  .lon.siitutc     h^;ivv     r-'nirs  ' 


:    T:    ■«r!fsT«rp,  bep.^irs 

t 'iiciiiplinsr    attaciniients    rci'airei. 
Grab    iron    rrnewed   or    repriire'l. 
Trasses  applie<L  . 
Hr.ike  sln-ei  renewedl 
Ruiinti:i;    iMiards    rep:rire.l 
Brake   connection    .tikI    li  vV:- 
Side   door    relliinv:. 
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<  >iie  or  n;i>re  iiair  wheels  renewed. 
I'r.ift     trinbers     tiuliti  nea     .nd     new- 
bolts. 
."-ide    ilrmr    Tihnii.' 
CiipU'rs  renew  td. 
M'idv   tightened 
i  )'-ad>vi>o<ls  repaired   or   renewed. 


(.\nv-one     or     nxte     ..f     ah«ve      Urake    beams    repaired    or    renewed, 
items,     or     similar    .thereto..    coOp  fAnv     one     <>r     more     of     at>r>ve 

-tititteriuumm.  i'ep(iir«.)     ■' .  it.-iis     ..r      si!„il;,r      thereto     con- 

stitute liylit   repairs.) 


It  i-  m\  opinion  that  such  a  classification  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  to  have  heavy,  medium,  light  and  running 
rei)airs  sul 'divided  on  a  money  or  hourly  basis.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  hourly  or  money  basis  of  subdivision  of  repairs 
is  that  no  record  is  kept  of  the  cost  of  either  labor  or  material 
on  individual  tar.-.  I'o  kiep  these  records  would  entail  a 
great  addition  to  overhead  expense.  The  jiroposed  plan  can 
be  u-i(l    without  ati\"   addition  to  the  present  clerical   foriv. 

In  conclu-ion.  the  <|ue>tion  of  freight  car  repairs  ma\    be 
summarized  as  follow-:    Freight  ecjuipment  should  be  main- 
tained in  appro.ximately   75   per  cent  condition  in  order  to ^  . 
handle    freight    without    danger   of   loss   or   damage   due    to  -.. 
the  condition  of  the  freight  eijuipment;  this  percentage  con-  '• 
dition  cannot  l)e  maintained  without  the  co-operation  of  all 
roads,  because  the  freight  lar  today  is  common  property  sq . , 
far  as  service  is  concerned. 

DISCUSSION  :     -•.  "  : 

H.  H.  Harvey   {(.  .  13.  &  C^.):    The  statt^ient  is  made  in_ 
Mr.   .*<hii)man's  paper  that  72.0  per  cent  of  all  freight  cars    ' 
.-hould  be  kept  in  tirst-class  condition.      I  question  whether 
it  i-  neiessary  to  have  that  figure  quite  so  high.     It  would  .y 
\ar\    greatly   (jn    roads   in   diffirent    localities   and    will   even 
vary  on  the  different  divisions  of  a  single  large  road.     There 
ari'   many   commcMlities   that   should   never  be  loaded    in    a 
first-class  car.     One  of  the  worst  abuses  prevalent  on  our 
railroarls  today  is  loading  hides,  fertilizer,  immigrant  outfits 
and  -imilar  material   in  first-class  equipment.     Car  men   in 
general  are  dilatory  aI)OUt  calling  attention  to  the  abuse  of 
lar-.     Since  cars  have  been  loaded  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
a.\K'>  tlu-ri'  has  been  a  great  deal  of  overloading  of  light  cars, 
and  1  think  the  sooner  we  get  back  to  the  10  per  cent  overT 
load,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  equiimient.  •-'  •    v'-  -;-^  - 

}.  II.  Milton  ((\  R.  I.  &  P.):  Ihe  only  way  that  a  car 
(an  be  kept  in  -ervice  with  the  luavy  tonnage  handled  at 
the  present  time  is  by  reinforcing  it.  When  we  can  get  a 
system  in  force  throughout  the  United  States  that  will  make 
all  the  road-  reinforce  their  tars  we  will  get  gotxl  equipment. 
I'ntil  that  i-  done  we  will  simjjly  rej)air  the  cars  from  time 
tt>  time  and  get  nothing  from  our  labor.  The  majority  of 
railroad-  are  spending  S.^0  to  S7.^  to  repair  cars  which  only 
move  otY  the  repair  tra(  k  to  become  bad  order  again  within 
a  week  or  two.  lly  -|u'nding  .^400  or  8500  on  these  cars 
they  could  i»e  put  in  lirst-class  condition.  The  etjuipment 
is  getting  worse  every  day.  particularly  on  the  I'astern  line-. 

I".  1*.  Siiuihz  (Chicago  ("ar  Interchange  Bureau):  The 
designs  of  cars  are  so  varied  that  it  is  ])ractically  im|)OS-il)le 
to  keep  a  stock  of  the  proper  material  for  reinforcing  the.-e 
t  ars  away  from  the  li(;me  road.  The  Railroad  Administration 
i-  now  nio\ing  i  ar-  in  l»ad  order  to  the  owning  roads,  and 
when  they  get  home  it  is  to  l)e  ho|)ed  that  some  rules  will  be 
formulated  that  will  keep  the  car  on  the  home  road  if  it  is 
not  up  to  a  <  ertain  -tandard.  A-  far  a-  the  box  car  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  as  long  a-  it  is  of  a  design  that  is  kept  in 
general  service,  it  sludild  be  maintained  in  100  per  cent 
(ondition.  A  rough  freight  lar  may  lie  givin  a  load  that  it 
will  carry,  but  when  it  is  unloaded  it  may  be  in  a  distritt 
where  there  i-  nothing  but  grain  loaded  atid  the  rough 
frejght  (ar  will  bring  bai  k  the  load  of  grain  which  it  is 
not  fit  to  handle.  The  proper  way  to  hantUe  the  rough 
freight  car  is  to  mark  it  bad  order  if  it  is  sent  out  under  load. 

W.   G.   Walkuc    (.\merican    Steel    I'oundries) :      We  have 
hoard    a   great   de.il   ;»bout   what   ha<   been    actomplished   bv 
the    united    efforts    of   the    men    in    the   different    regions    in  .;  ■■ 
handling  traft'ic.     Would  it  not  be  a  gotwl   idea  to  have  the 
transportation  men  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  me- 
chanical men  and  to  prevent  car  repairs,  instead  of  having  -.^ 
so  many  cars  bad  ordered?     There  are  a  good  many  things  '.%' 
that  could  be  done  by  gettint,'  the  transportation  oft'icers  more  ".: 
interested  in  the  mech.inical  department  problems. 
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Mr.  Milton;  1  l.clicvc  llu-  type  of  uiick-rfrainc  required 
lukr  car>  (lejiends  lar<,'el\  on  tlie  type  of  <lraft  year.  If  a 
riction  draft  year  i.s  used  the  entire  shoik  is  thrown  on  the 
raft  >ill.-.  After  a  >i)ring  gear  has  traveled  1  •; 4  in.  the 
(>ui)ler  >trike<  the  dead  wood  and  the  >lux  k  is  distrihuted 
n  all  the  -ilN.  rhi>  takes  the  load  oft  the  draft  sills  to  a 
crtam  e.xteni.  and  fur  that  reason  I  think  it  i-  u>eles&:,tO 
lave  a  heavy  underfranie  under  ear-  wuli  -|)nng  gear.     " 

G.   S.  Goodwin   (C.   R.    I.  &  p.):      I  agree  entirely  with 

vhat    Mr.    Milton    ha-    >aid.      Incidentall} .    it    might    he    of 

,iitere-t   to  note  thai   nuehanital  dijiartnu-nt   (  inular    No.    ,s 

provides  that  draft  <ill-  mu>t  he  con-trui  ted  to  ac  eonimodate 

■.;■. friction  draft  gear,  and  al>o  that  tiie  cou[)ler  >hall  he  applied 

■;(\with  .>  in.  ilearante  hetween  the  coupler  horn  and  the  dead- 

.  \V(;(m1.     The  linuhir  permit-  the  ajiplication  of  two  clas-s  (', 

draft  -prings  whiih  have  a   travel  of  ahout  l."s   in.      That 

.i-":  means  that  the  spring  gear  must  take  all  the  shock,  since  the 

.' v  horn  of  th<?  coupler  is  l'<<  in.  away  from  the  dead  wo<k1.     It 

;..•:•. is  easy  to  see  what  will  hai)ix'n  under  those  condition-. 

■""       K.   H.   Hall    [C.  G.  W. )  :      I  do  not  -ee  how  there  can  he 

niucji    imjirovement   in   the  condition  of  equipment    a-   long 


a-  the  jin-enl  rules  are  enforced.  Order  No.  12  states  that 
lnler>tate  (Cminerci'  ("ommi— ion  .Vctountinu  rule-  mu-t  he 
oh-erved.  These  rules  provide  that  when  the  cost  of  repairs 
e\(  evds  the  major  [>ortion  of  the  c<ist  of  the  car  to  the  carrier, 
the  e<juipment  must  t)e  retired.  With  the  present  high  cost 
of  lahor  ami  material  the  lo.-t  of  repairs  often  exceeds  50 
[KT  cent  of  the  I»ook  value,  particularly  when  e<|uipment  has 
been  accjuired  seiond  hand  or  through  rL'ceivership.  To  get 
-Ut  h  cars  hack  into  >ervice  re(|uires  additions  and  itotter- 
ment>  whidi  are  chargeahle  to  the  corporation.  It  -eenis 
that  the  onlv  thing  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to  put  the  cars  on 
a  <ide  track  until  the  Railroad  Adniini.-tration  (jr  the  cor- 
poration can  agree  on  the  distril)Ution  of  cost. 

I.  C.  Kroft"  (Pennsylvania  Lines):  \\\'  have  hied  the  in- 
-piction  re})ort  on  a  < onsiderahle  numhiT  of  cars  and  have 
them  >et  aside  awaiting  (lis|)osition.  I'p  to  the  f)re-ent  time 
we  have-  UHeived  no  instructions  from  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration regarding  this  efiuipmeiit. 

C.  J,  Juneau  ^C.  M.  &:  St.  P.):  We  are  holding  al.out 
200  car<  hetween  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee  awaiting  dis- 
|)osition  and  many  more  are  coming  in. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Gondola  Car 


New  Aggregate   Used;  Design    Incorporates   Steel 
Center     Sills     with     Reinforced     Concrete     Body 


AX    fmiov.ition    in    railwa\-   etjuipment    is    a    reinforced 
uincrcte  car  of  the  gondola   type,   inventi'd   and   de- 
-igni'<l  hy  Jo-iph    li.   Strau--,  (A...  pre>i(liiu  of  the 
v.Str;ius>'  lias€ule  Bridge  I  onipany  and  recently"  huilt  h\   the 
.R>  Kt'onway  Company.  Chit  ago.    The  plans  lor  the  car  were 
drawn  uji  several  year-  ago  anrl  patent-  were  secured  cover- 
ing the   impyrl^ul.  feature-  pf  the  de-ign.      'I  he  actual   con- 


to  ihe  underfranie  in  -ueh.  a  manner  that  the  hutting  and 
pullinu  stresses  are  distrihut. d  throuiihout  the  car  hcxl\-.  The 
car  was  doigned  for  a  capacity  of  1(J(J,0U0  Ih.  |)lus  the  usual 
10  per  cent  overload.  The  end  load  was  assumed  at  200.000 
Ih.  with  an  allowance  of  25  jx-r  cent  for  im|»act.  c<|uivalent 
to  an  end  load  of  2.^0.000  Ih.  The  unit  stresses  in  the  steel 
we^e  limited  to  ]o,<ni<l  jli.  prr  -q.   in.,  and   in  tin-  concretf  t<» 


Photo,  .by    Jutcriiiitipiuii    {-Hin   ■SifyiK''-. 


The  Christening   of  the   Wor'd's   First   Concrete    Freight   Car 


struc tion  was  .-tarted  during  the  war  wlicMi  it  wa-  thought 
that  it  might  lie  pos-ihle  to  relieve  the  car  sliorlage  materially 
\>y  developing  concrete  construction.  .■.■.•:•■-■  ■  //. 

The  fundamental  feature  of  the  de-ign  is  a  steel  skeleton  ..  ^,.., ..^.„.....  .,...   ......  . 

hody   mounted   u|)on   the   -tandard   center   sills  and   holsters      can  he  incorpcjrated  in  such  car-  without  anv  difticultv. 
of  the   r.    S.    R.   A.    40-ft..   50-ton   gondola   car.      Concrete  The  car   ha-   an   over-all    length   c^f   41    ft.   Oj_.    in.,   and 

wails  and  tloor-  are  contained  within  the  skeleton  steel  frame      over-all  width  of  10  ft.  2~ s  in.,  with  side-  4  I't.  \0^,j  in.  hiiih. 
and  together  with  the  icinfon cmeiit  in  the  tloor  are  connected      The   .-teel   memhers   of  the  underfranie  consist  onlv   of  the 


1.000  Ih.  per  sc|.  in.  Ihe  gondola  type  was  chosen  f(»r  this 
experimental  conerete  car  hecau-e  e(|uipnieiit  of  this  t\  jie 
is  suhjec  ted  to  the  severest  handling.  Dunrping  device>  were 
omitted  merely  to  simplify  the  con.-t ruction,  hut  this  feature 
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center  sill,  which  is  of  two  12-in.  35-lb.  ship  channels,  with 
a  ^-in.  by  20J/^-in.  cover  plate,  and  the  body  bolsters  and 
diagonal  corner  braces,  which  conform  to  the  U.  S.  R.  A. 
standard  design.  There  are  six  reinforced  concrete  cross 
bearers  in  the  car  spaced  approximately  4  ft.  6^  in.  apart. 
The  size  of  the  section  varies  from  4  in.  by  12  in.  at  the 
sides  to  4  in.  by  1  ft.  4'/.s  in.  at  the  center  sill.  The  floor 
is  2J/8  in.  thick,  reinforced  with  longitudinal  and  tran<\'erse 


weight  of  104  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  a  compressive  strength  of 
4,450  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  28-day  tests.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
manufacturing  process  developed  by  Stephen  J.  Hayde,  of 
Kansas   City,   Mo.      The   concrete   ."Sections   in   this   car  are 


Interior  of  the   Car    Body 

rods  /4  in.  in  diameter.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  floor 
is  a  3^ -in.  by  3  J/2 -in.  angle  and  at  the  top  of  the  sides 
there  is  a  4-in.  channel.  This  steel  frame  serves  as  the 
tension  members  of  the  truss  and  also  furnishes  a  means 
of  attachment  for  the  reinforcing,  the  side  reinforcing  rods 
extending  through  holes  drilled  in  the  angles  and  cliannel 


Brake   Staff   End   of  the    Reinforced   Concrete  Car 


thinner  than  have  ever  before  been  attempted  in  similar 
work  and  for  that  reason  it  was  decided  to  use  the  cement 
The  sides  are  IV4  in.  thick  and  are  strengthened  at  the  gun  for  the  walls  and  floors.  The  cross  bearers,  however, 
bolsters  and  at  the  cross  bearers  by  reinforced  concrete  posts,      were  poured  in  the  usual  manner.     The  forms  were  placed 


Skeleton  Steel  Frame  and  Reinforcing  in  Position  in  the  Forms 

Across  the  end  of  the  car  there  is  a  reinforcing  rib  6  in.  by  on  the  outside  of  the  car  and  the  skeleton  frame  and  rein- 

1J4  in.  located  1  ft.  IIV4  in.  from  the  floor.     A  diagonal  rib  forcing  were  put  in  position  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 

extends  up  to  the  end  from  the  lower  end  of  the  body  bolster.  The  concrete  was  then  shot  on  from  the  interior.     The  re- 

The  concrete  work  on  this  car  represents  the  first  com-  suiting  concrete  was  exceedingly  dense  and  the  finish  re- 

mercial  application  of  a  new  light  weight  aggregate  known  markably  smooth  on  the  surface  which  was  against  the  form, 

as  Haydite.     This  material   produces  a  concrete  having  a  The  interior  was  left  practically  as  produced  by  the  gun. 
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The  use  of  the  cement  gun  increased  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  concrete  above  that  computed.  Ihis  fact,  together  with 
tiie  necessity  for  using  heavier  steel  sections  than  required 
in  some  cases  brought  the  total  weight  of  the  car  up  to  53,600 
]b.,  or  3,600  lb.  more  than  the  computed  weight.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  with  proper  facilities  for  construction 
another  car  of  this  size  and  design  can  be  made  to  weigh 
lietween  46,000  and  48,000  lb.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  first  car  was  built  did  not  permit  of  certain  refinement 
of  design  and  details  of  construction,  Ijut  the  plans  as  now 
developed  for  commercial  production  of  such  cars  have  been 
so  advanced  that  future  cars  will  represent  a  reduction  in 
weight,  simplification  of  manufacture  and  lower  cost. 

This  car  was  built  with  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of 


the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  and  it  was  in- 
spected during  construction  by  J.  J.  Tatum,  supervisor  of 
car  repairs.  It  was  turned  over  to  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road on  March  17,  to  be  used  on  that  line  30  days,  after 
which  it  will  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration for  such  service  as  it  may  be  desired  to  place 
it  in.  Meantime  the  further  development  of  the  concrete 
car  will  be  handled  by  the  Concrete  Car  Company  of 
.\merica,  Chicago,  which  has  plans  completed  for  manufac- 
turing concrete  cars  on  a  commercial  scale. 

One  of  the  photographs  was  taken  during  the  christening 
ceremonies  with  which  the  car  was  launched  upon  its  career 
of  railroad  service,  a  consideration  probably  not  accorded  to 
any  of  the  other  more  tlian  two  million  existing  freight  cars. 


The  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake 


I.  C.  G.  Reports  Successful  Operation  in  Extensive 
Tests  With  and  Without   Other  Types   of   Brakes 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  4 
submitted  to  Congress  the  report  of  a  series  of  tests 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  air  brake 
system  of  the  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company  of 
New  York,  as  a  result  of  which  the  bureau  submitted  the 
following  conclusion:  "In  the  tests  of  the  automatic  straight 
air  brake  system,  both  Westinghouse  and  automatic  straight 
air  locomotive  apparatus  was  used  with  trains  made  up  of 
various  arrangements  of  Westinghouse  and  automatic  straight 
air  triple  valve  equipment,  and  the  tests  were  made  under 
varied  operating  conditions.  Synchronous  operation  of  the 
automatic  straight  air  brake  system  with  brake  apparatus 
now  in  common  use  was  secured  in  all  of  these  tests.  On 
trains  equipped  entirely  with  automatic  straight  air  triple 
valves  the  reliability  and  flexibility  of  the  automatic  straight 
air  brake  system  were  sufficiently  demonstrated."  This  con- 
clusion, together  with  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  June  29, 
1916,  is  tiie  result  of  a  study  and  test  of  this  system  during 
a  period  of  several  years,  beginning  in  1910,  when  the  triple 
valve  was  presented  to  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control 
Board,  and  including  experimental  tests  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  in  1915  and  extensive  rack  tests  and 
service  tests  on  the  Virginian  Railway  during  the  period 
from  March  to  July,  1918. 

The  apparatus  recently  tested  is  a  development  of  that  for- 
merly controlled  by  the  California  Valve  S^  Mr  Brake  Com- 
pany of  Los  .\ngeles,  Cal.,  tests  of  which  were  made  by  the 
bureau  in  November,  1915,  which  were  the  subject  of  the  re- 
port to  Congress  in  1916.  The  tests  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  new  report  were  made  first  with  the  apparatus  installed  on 
a  100-car  test  rack  in  New  York  City  and  later  on  the  Vir- 
ginian Railway  with  the  same  brake  apparatus  installed  on 
cars  used  in  coal  service  between  the  mines  in  West  Virginia 
and  the  docks  at  Sewalls  Point.  Va. 

As  presented  to  the  commission  for  test,  the  apparatus  com- 
prises a  triple  valve,  a  high  volume  feed  valve  and  a  com- 
pensating valve.  The  triple  valve  tested  is  of  the  3 -unit 
tvpe,*  tiie  three  units  being  a  .service  section,  an  emergency 
section  and  a  change-over  section;  the  equipment  also  in- 
cludes a  quick  action  reservoir  and  a  service  reservoir  in 
addition  to  the  present  auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake  cylinder. 

This  apparatus  is  designed  to  produce  essentially  the  fol- 
lowing operating  results: 

(1)  Rapid  serial  action  in  service  applications  and  in 
quick  release. 

•For  a  detail  description  of  this  pquipment  see  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer  for  Xovember,   1917,  pape  633. 


(2)  The  maintenance  of  uniform  and  constant  brake 
cylinder  pressure,  irresptx^tive  of  piston  travel  or  cylinder 
leakage.  The  cylinder  is  fed  from  the  brake  pipe,  the  pres- 
sure in  which  in  turn  is  maintained  by  the  compensating 
valve  while  tlie  brake  valve  is  in  lap  position. 

(3)  Graduated  release,  permitting  a  variation  of  brake 
cylinder  pressure  at  the  will  of  the  engineman. 

(4)  Quick  release  when  desired. 

(5)  Emergency  applications  of  the  brake  available  at  any 
time  during  or  after  any  service  application,  and  an  auto- 
matic emergency  application  on  depletion  of  train  pipe  pres- 
sure to  approximtely  five  pounds. 

.\s  is  suggested  by  the  name,  the  design  of  this  s>stem  com- 
bines features  of  the  automatic  air  brake  and  the  straight 
air  brake.  Apart  from  its  use  to  obtain  quick  release  of 
brakes,  auxiliarv  reserxoir  air  is  used  onlv  in  emergencv 
application.  In  service  application  brake  cylinder  air  is 
obtained  from  the  brake  pipe  and  serx'ice  reservoir,  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  serving  as  a  constant  pressure  chamber 
to  regulate  and  govern  Ijrake  cylinder  pressure  in  proportion 
to  brake  pipe  reduction.  The  design  of  the  triple  valve  is 
such  that  in  a  service  application  the  build-up  of  brake  cylin- 
der pressure  as  compared  with  the  reduction  of  brake  pipe 
pressure  is  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one. 

The  high  volume  feed  valve  and  the  compensating  valve 
of  this  system  form  a  part  of  the  brake  equipment  installed 
on  the  locomotive.  The  high  volume  feed  valve  performs 
the  functions  and  takes  the  place  of  the  feed  valve  common!) 
used.  the. purpose  of  this  valve  being  to  remove  any  restriction 
between  brake  valve  and  brake  pipe  when  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure is  below,  the  pressure  for  which  the  feed  valve  is 
adjusted.  The  compensating  valve  is  designed  to  compensate 
for  brake  pipe  leakage  during  service  application,  as  well 
as  for  depletion  of  brake  pipe  pressure  by  action  of  the  triple 
valves  in  automatically  compen.sating  for  brake  cylinder 
leakage;  its  function  is  to  maintain  brake  pipe  pressure  equal 
to  the  equalizing  reservoir  or  chaml)er  D  pressure.  It  will 
also  perform  the  equalizing  discharge  valve  functions. 

TESTS    ON    VIRGINI.\N 

The  report  includes  a  description  and  analysis  of  standing 
and  running  tests  on  the  Virginian  Railway  from  June  4  to 
July  9.  1918.*  In  the  fir.st  tests,  series  A,  the  entire  100 
cars  were  used  and  tests  were  made  before  the  brake  equip- 
ment was  changed  in  any  respect.    When  the  A.  S.  A.  equip- 

•For  a  description  of  the  test  equipment  and  an  account  of  the  final 
test  runs  from  Princeton  to  Sewalls  Point,  sec  the  Railwav  yfechanicnt 
Engineer   for  .\ugust,    1918,   page   4.'i3. 
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ment  had  been  installed  on  10  cars,  standing  and  running 
tests  were  made,  series  B,  with  a  train  of  50  cars,  40  equipped 
with  the  original  Westinghouse  equipment  and  10  with  A  S. 
A.  equipment  in  lilocks  of  four  Westinghouse  and  one 
A.  S.  A,  In  series  C,  standing  tests  only  were  made  with 
90  cars,  81  equipped  with  Westinghouse  triple  valves  and 
9  with  A.  S.  A.  equipment,  in  blocks  of  nine  Westinghouse 
and  one  A.  S.  A.  In  series  D,  E  and  F  a  50-car  train  was 
used,  25  cars  having  each  type  of  triple  valve  equipment. 
In  series  D  the  cars  were  arranged  in  blocks  of  five  West- 
inghouse and  five  A.  S.  A.;  in  series  E  and  F,  the  cars  of 
each  kind  were  grouped  together,  in  one  case  with  the 
A.  S.  A.  ahead  and  in  the  other  with  the  Westinghouse 
ahead.  For  the  standing  tests,  series  G,  a  100-car  train 
was  used,  81  cars  equipped  with  A.  S.  A  apparatus  and  19 
with  Westinghouse,  with  the  latter  on  every  tenth  car  and 
on  cars  20  to  30  inclusive.  In  series  H  all  cars  were 
equipped  with  A.  S.  A.  triples,  and  standing  tests  were 
made  with  two  trains  consisting  of  50  and  100  cars,  re- 
spectively, and  running  tests  were  made  with  a  50-car  train. 
In  series  I,  100  cars  were  equipped  with  A.  S.  A.  apparatus; 
standing  tests  were  made  and  the  train  was  run  from  Prince- 
ton to  Roanoke.  At  Roanoke  the  A.  S.  A.  triples  were 
removed  from  50  cars  and  replaced  by  the  original  West- 
inghouse K-2  triples  for  the  series  K  tests,  which  consisted 
of  a  test  trip  from  Roanoke  to  Victoria  with  the  first  49 
cars  and  the  rear  car  equipped  with  A.  S.  A.  apparatus. 
Series  L  consisted  of  a  trip  from  Victoria  to  Sewalls  Point 
with  the  Westinghouse  cars  ahead.  In  all,  the  schedule  in- 
cluded about  70  tests,  standing,  tenninal  and  running. 

In  series  A,  brake  cylinder  leakage  tests  and  retaining 
valve  tests  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  record 
of  the  condition  of  the  brake  equipment.  The  purpose  of 
the  tests  in  series  B,  C,  D.  E,  F  and  G  was  to  demonstrate 
the  operation  of  both  types  of  triple  valves  in  trains  of 
mixed  brakes  with  and  without  the  A.  S.  A.  engine  equipment. 

The  purf)ose  of  the  test  run  from  Princeton  to  Roanoke 
was  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  A.  S.  A.  brake  equip- 
ment to  control  a  long  train  on  heavy  grades,  as  well  as 
the  flexibility  of  the  system  for  controlling  a  train  on  un- 
dulating and  level  grades. 

Leaving  Princeton,  the  A.  S.  A.  locomotive  apparatus  was 
in  service,  and  on  all  cars  the  brakes  were  operated  in 
graduated  release.  In  making  the  first  brake  application 
after  starting  down  the  grade,  three  brake  pipe  reductions 
were  made,  the  total  reduction  being  from  87  to  70  pounds, 
as  indicated  by  gages  on  the  locomotive;  as  a  result  brake 
cylinder  pressures  of  36,  29,  35  and  38  pounds  were  de- 
veloped on  the  1st,  29th.  60th  and  95th  cars.  Following 
these  reductions,  the  brake  valve  was  not  moved  to  release 
position  in  time  to  restore  brake  pipe  pressure  quickly 
enough  and  the  train  stopped  before  the  brakes  were  re- 
leased. As  soon  as  pressure  was  restored  the  train  was 
again  started  and  a  .speed  of  10  or  11  miles  per  hour  had 
been  attained  when  an  emergency  application  occurred,  due 
to  an  air  hose  bcin'.j  blown  off  from  the  94th  car.  The 
train  did  not  part,  and  was  stopped  without  shock  on  either 
end.  When  the  hose  had  been  replaced  and  pressure  re- 
stored, the  train  was  started  and  a  reduction  of  brake  pipe 
pressure  from  86  to  70  pounds  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  speed.  Following  this  application,  as  the 
brakes  were  being  graduated  off  when  speed  had  been  con- 
sideral)ly  reduced,  the  train  parted,  due  to  the  coupler  on 
the  85th  car  slipping  over  the  top  of  the  coupler  on  the  84th 
car,  the  carrier  iron  having  fallen.  This  caused  an  emer- 
gency application,  and  although  the  speed  was  verv'  low 
both  portions  of  the  train  stopped  without  shock.  Re- 
pairs were  made  and  the  train  proceeded  to  Kelleysville 
without  stop;  the  brakes  were  applied  and  graduated  off 
and  on  as  required  to  control  the  speed,  which  varied  from 
16  to  22  miles  per  hour.     No  difficulty  was  experienced  in 


controlling  the  rate  of  speed,  and  the  operation  of  the  train 
was  notably  free  from  shock. 

At  Kelleysville  the  brakes  on  all  cars  were  placed  in 
quick  release  and  the  train  was  operated  with  brakes  in  that 
condition  from  Kelleysville  to  Whitethorne.  Approaching 
the  New  River  bridge  as  the  brakes  were  being  released 
following  an  application,  the  train  parted  between  the  66th 
and  67th  cars  on  account  of  a  broken  knuckle.  The  emer- 
gency brake  application  brought  both  portions  of  the  train 
to  a  stop  without  damage  or  shock.  Again,  approaching 
Rich  Creek  the  train  parted  between  the  89th  and  90th 
cars,  due  to  a  broken  kiiuckle,  while  the  brakes  were  being 
released,  and  the  brakes  on  the  head  end  back  to  about  the 
60th  car  had  been  released.  Brake  pipe  pressure  having 
been  restored  at  the  head  end,  higher  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure on  the  cars  at  the  head  end  was  built  up  in  the  emer- 
gency application  than  on  the  cars  farther  back.  Not- 
withstanding this  emergency  application  originated  near  the 
rear  end,  serial  action  of  the  brakes  from  that  point  to  the 
head  end  was  so  rapid  that  the  higher  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure developed  on  the  head  end  stopped  that  end  of  the 
train  first,  causing  a  rather  severe  run-in  of  slack.  How- 
ever, the  shock  was  not  severe  enough  to  cause  any  damage 
and  when  the  coupler  had  been  repaired  the  train  proceeded. 

At  Whitethorne  the  brakes  of  all  cars  were  again  placed 
in  graduated  release.  After  passing  Merrimac  the  first  two 
applications  of  the  brakes  which  were  made  on  the  grade 
east  of  that  point  were  heavy,  and  each  time  the  train  was 
stopped  before  the  brakes  were  released.  Subsequently 
lighter  brake  applications  were  made  and  the  speed  of  the 
train  was  controlled  properly. 

At  Roanoke  the  A.  S.  A.  triple  valves  were  removed  from 
50  cars  and  the  Westinghouse  triples  were  replaced.  On 
the  trip  from  Roanoke  to  Victoria  the  train  was  made  up 
with  the  first  49  test  cars  and  the  rear  test  car  equipped 
with  A.  S.  A.  apparatus  and  cars  50  to  99,  inclusive,  were 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  triple  valves;  from  Victoria  to 
Sewalls  Point  the  first  50  test  cars  were  equipped  with 
Westinghouse  triples  and  the  last  50  with  A.  S.  A.  The 
purpose  of  these  arrangements  was  primarily  to  determine 
what,  if  any,  slack  action  there  would  be  between  cars  with 
different  types  of  brake  apparatus  grouped  together  in  large 
numbers  in  different  parts  of  the  train  and  whether  proper 
synchronous  and  serial  action  would  be  olitained  under  varied 
braking  conditions  encountered. 

The  trip  from  Roanoke  to  Victoria  was  made  on  July  8. 
Leaving  Roanoke  the  brakes  on  49  A.  S.  A.  cars  were 
operated  in  graduated  release.  On  the  grade  between  Good- 
view  and  Huddleston  very  light  brake  pipe  reductions  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  speed,  the  reductions 
varying  from  two  to  four  pounds  each.  At  Stone  Mountain 
approximately  half-way  down  the  grade,  the  train  was 
brought  to  a  stop  to  meet  an  opposing  train.  From  that 
point  it  proceeded  to  the  bottom  of  tlic  grade  without  a  stop, 
the  operation  being  remarkaljly  smooth  and  free  from  shock. 

At  Taber,  54  miles  east  of  Roanoke,  the  brakes  on  the 
A.  S.  A.  cars,  except  the  first  25,  were  placed  in  quick  re- 
lease and  the  trip  from  Taber  to  Victoria  was  completed 
with  the  l)rake  apparatus  in  that  condition.  Near  mile  post 
129,  al)0ut  9  miles  west  of  Victoria,  while  running  at  a 
speed  of  about  20  miles  per  hour,  the  train  parted  between 
the  99th  and  100th  test  car,  due  to  a  short  knuckle  pin  and 
the  top  coupler  lug  being  broken  off.  Before  the  break-in- 
two  the  brakes  were  not  applied.  The  emergency  brake  ap- 
plication brought  it  to  a  stop  without  damage  or  shock. 

The  run  from  Victoria  to  Sewalls  Point  was  made  on 
July  9.  A  box  car  loaded  with  equipment  and  tools  was 
hauled  next  to  the  locomotive,  and  there  were  four  cabooses 
on  the  rear  end;  the  brakes  on  the  cabooses  were  not  used. 
Approaching  Purdy,  approximately  40  miles  east  of  Vic- 
toria, there  is  an  ascending  grade  eastbound  of  .2  per  cent 
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followed  by  a  descending  grade  of  .21  per  cent  for  a  short  by  the  retaining  valves,  and  it  was  maintained  notwithstand- 
distance  and  then  by  a  descending  grade  of  .5  per  cent,  ing  ordinar>'  brake  cylinder  leakage.  Emergency  operation 
Approaching  Purdy  an  application  of  the  brakes  was  made  following  a  service  application  was  not  secured  in  every 
and  before  the  rear  end  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  ascend-  case  when  desired ;  after  the  installation  of  the  special 
ing  grade,  the  head  end  being  on  the  descending  grade,  the  emergency  valve  on  the  locomotive,  emergency  operation  was 
brake  valve  was  placed  in  full  release  position  for  a  period  secured  when  the  initial  service  reduction  was  20  pounds  or 
of  nine  seconds  and  then  returned  to  running  position.  The  less.  The  emergency  tests  demonstrated  that  after  a  full 
train  parted  between  the  82nd  and  83rd  cars,  the  knuckle  service  reduction  followed  by  a  full  release  period  as  short 
on  the  rear  end  of  the  82nd  car  being  broken.  Trainagraph  as  10  seconds  emergency  operation  of  the  triples  through- 
charts  indicated  that  prior  to  the  break-in-two  the  brakes  out  the  train  can  be  secured.  The  automatic  emergency  fea- 
had  been  released  back  to  about  the  50th  car,  and  it  is  ture  of  the  triple  valves  tested,  which  Ijecomes  effective  when 
apparent  that  the  contour  of  the  line,  together  with  the  short  the  brake  pipe  pressure  had  been  depleted  to  five  pounds 
release  period  and  a  bad  flaw  in  the  knuckle  caused  the  or  less,  was  so  much  delayed  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  practi- 
break-in-two.  After  the  knuckle  had  been  repaired  the  trip  cal  value;  to  make  this  feature  of  the  brake  system  useful  the 
to  Sewalls  Point  was  completed  without  noteworthy  incident,  period   of   time    required    before    the    automatic    emergency 

operation  occurs  must  be  materially  decreased,  which  can  be 

DISCUSSION  accomplished  by  making  this  function  operative  at  a  higher 

In  the  discussion  of  the  tests,  the  report  says  the  A.  S.  A.  brake  pipe  pressure.      In  the  test  providing  for  an  angle 

brake  equipment  is  considered,  first,  as  used  in  mixed  trains  cock  on  the  rear  end  of  the  train  to  be  opened  with  the  brake 

with  other  types  of  brake  apparatus  now  in  common  use,  valve  in  running  position,  the  emergency  operation  carried 

and,   second,    when   A. .  S.    A.   brake   equipment  exclusively  to  the  head  end  of  the  100-car  train. 

was  used  in  the  test  trains.     In  mi.xed  trains,  in  both  stand-  In  the  running  tests  on  the  grade  between  Princeton  and 

ing    and    running    tests,    synchronous    operaticm    with    the  Kelleysville    with    50    and    100-car   trains    equipped    exclu- 

Westinghouse  apparatus   was  obtained,   and  the   control   of  sively  with  A.  S.  A.  triple  valves  the  operation  of  the  brakes 

mixed  trains  having  a  large  percentage  of  A.  S.  A.  triple  was  precise  and  uniform  and  the  control  of  the  slack  action 

valve  equipment  under  varied  braking  conditions,  including  during  application  and  release  of  the  brakes  was  practically 

heavy,  undulating  and  level  grades,  was,  with  but  one  or  ideal.     The  speed  restriction  for  freight  trains  on  this  grade 

two  exceptions,  notably  free  from  shock.  is   12   miles   per  hour,   but   was   not   obser\-ed    in   common 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  \.  S.  A.  triple  valves  practice.     The  test  trains  were  in  several  cases  permitted  to 

used  in  the  Virginian  tests  provided  for  low  brake  cylinder  attain    speeds   more   than    doul)le   the   maximum   authorized 

pressure  for  a  given  brake  pipe  reduction,  as  compared  with  before  the  brakes  were  applied,  necessitating  a  heaw  brake 

the  Westinghouse  triple  valves,  particularly  in  view  of  the  application  to  control  them.     The  pressure  developed  in  the 

short  piston  travel  maintained  on  the  Virginian  Railway.     In  brake   cylinder   was    comparatively    uniform    except    on    the 

mixed   trains   better  braking  conditions  would   be  provided  head  end,  where  high  brake  cylinder  pressure  resulted  from 

and  more  harmonious  operation  with  other  types  of  brake  an  overcharge  of  the  brake  pipe  while  the  brake  valve  was 

apparatus    if  the   A.    S.   A.    brake   provided   higher  brake  in  full  release  position.     The  release  of  the  brakes  even  at 

cylinder  pressure  in  proportion  to  brake  pipe  reduction.     It  as   low   speed   as   two  miles   per  hour   resulted    in   no  bad 

is  noted  that  this  is  merely  a  detail  of  construction  and  an  effects  from  slack  action,  but  was  verv  uniform, 

increase  in  the  present  ratio  can  easily  be  obtained.  In  the  two  cases  when  the  train  parted  between  Kelleys- 

In  mixed  trains  with  the  A.  S.  A.  triple  valve  equipment  ville  and  Rich  Creek  the  brakes  had  been  released  on  the 
on  the  head  end  the  functions  of  graduated  release  were  ac-  forward  portion  of  the  train  and  the  break-in-twos  occurred 
complished  and  tests  demonstrated  that  the  graduated  release  between  cars  farther  back  in  the  train  on  which  the  brakes 
feature  of  the  A.  S.  A.  triple  when  used  on  the  head  end  were  still  applied.  In  neither  case  was  there  anv  notice- 
of  mixed  trains  is  very  desirable  under  operating  condi-  aljle  shock  or  slack  action  at  either  end  of  the  train  prior 
tions  similar  to  those  encountered  on  the  Virginian  Rail-  to  the  break-in-two.  At  the  time  of  these  break-in-twos  all 
way,  also  emergency  operation  of  the  A.  S.  A.  cars  on  the  of  the  triple  valves  were  operated  in  quick  release  and  no 
head  end  of  mixed  trains  was  obtained  following  a  service  retaining  valves  were  used.  None  of  the  emergencv  opera- 
application  when  the  initial  reduction  was  not  too  great,  tions  on  the  100-car  train  on  the  trip  from  Princeton  to 
The  use  of  A.  S.  A.  triple  valves  in  mixed  trains  on  account  Roanoke,  originating  at  different  points  in  the  train,  caused 
of  locally  reducing  and  increasing  brake  pipe  pressure  re-  excessive  shock  and  no  damage  to  train  or  equipment  re- 
sults in  some  degree  in  more  positive  operation  and  an  im-  suited,  notwithstanding  the  low  rate  of  speed  in  the  first 
provement  in  serial  action  both  in  applications  and  in  releas-  two  instances.  After  turning  the  summit  of  the  srade  at 
ing  the  brakes,  the  degree  being  dependent  upon  the  number  Merrimac,  all  cars  being  in  graduated  release,  an  excessive 
and  location  of  the  A.  S.  A.  triple  valves  in  the  train.  brake  pipe   reduction    was   made;    in   attempting   to   release 

On  cars  equipped  with  A.  S.  A.  apparatus,  the  A.  S.  A.  the  l:»rakcs  the  brake  valve  was  held  in  full  release  position 
triple  valves  supplied  comparatively  uniform  brake  cylinder  long  enough  to  fully  release  the  brakes  on  the  head  end. 
pressure  which  was  not  affected  by  piston  travel,  brake  liut  the  train  was  stopped  before  releasee  on  the  rear  end  was 
cylinder  leakage  or  pressure  retained  in  the  brake  cylinder  secured.  This  resulted  in  slack  running  out.  and  a  com- 
at  the  beginning  of  an  application;  but  under  present  prac-  paratively  severe  shock  on  the  rear  end,  but  this  shock  was 
tices  of  controlling  trains  the  brakes  ordinarily  are  not  held  not  severe  enough  to  cause  anv  damage.  \Mien  the  break- 
applied  long  enough  to  obtain  the  full  advantage  in  mixed  in-two  occurred  at  Purdv  the  brakes  had  been  relea'^ed  on 
trains  of  compensating  for  brake  cylinder  leakage.  the  first  half  of  the  train  onlv  and  the  rise  in  brake  pipe 

In  the  standing  tests  with  trains  having  all  cars  equipped  pressure  had   barely   reached   the   first   A.    S.    .\.    car  when 

with    A.    S.    A.    triple   valves,   practically   all   the   intended  the  train  parted;  this  break-in-two  was  also  clearlv  due  to 

functions    were    accomplished.     In    general,    proper    serial  improper  manipulation   of  the  brake  valve   rather   than   to 

action  in  both  application  and  release  was  obtained;  when  any  arrangement  or  feature  of  the  triple  valve' equipment 

operating   in   graduated   release  the  brakes   were  graduated  The  A.  S.  A.  feed  valve  and  the  compensating  valve  in- 

on  and  off  as  desired,  being  fully  released  as  intended  when  eluded   in  the  A.   S.    A.    locomotive  equipment   operated   as 

normal  brake  pipe  pressure  was  restored.      Comparatively  designed  and  intended.     The  tests  demonstrated  that  it  was 

uniform  brake  cylinder  pressure  was  obtained  regardless  of  not  necessar\'  to  use  any   special  locomotive   brake  eouiD- 

piston  travel  or  of  pressure  retained  in  the  brake  cylinders  ment  in  order  to  secure  proper  action  of  the  A    S    A    triple 
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valve,  but  the  maintiiining  and  compensating  functions  of 
the  A.  S.  A.  triple  valves  can  be  more  fully  accomplished 
and  utilized  when  the  compensating  valve  on  the  locomotive 
is  used.  Some  alteration  in  the  detail  arrangement  of  the 
compensating  valve  on  the  locomotive  as  used  in  these  tests 
is  necessary  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  emergency  opera- 
tion following  a  service  application.  When  the  compensat- 
ing valve  is  in  service  in  case  of  the  train  parting  or  a  break 
in  train  line  the  brake  valve  must  l)e  placed  in  emergency 
position  to  jtrevent  dei)let;(;n  of  the  main  reservoir  pressure. 


In  the  tests  of  the  A.  S.  A.  brake  system  particular  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  principles  of  design  and  the  functions 
accomplished.  Some  improvements,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  feature  of  securing  emergency  operation  following  a 
service  application,  can  be  effected  and  the  construction  of 
the  A.  S.  A.  triple  valve  can  be  materially  simplified.  An 
application  of  the  principle  of  automatic  straight  air  brake 
valves  to  meet  the  conditions  of  passenger  train  breaking 
was  not  considered  in  connection  with  these  tests,  which 
were  entirely  with  freight  equipment. 


Treated  Lumber  for  Freight  Cars* 

Possibility  of  Prolonging  the  Life  of  theWooden  Parts 
of   Gar   Construction;    Methods   of  Treating   Used 


0\ER  two  billion  feet  of  lumber  and  timber  are  used 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  railway  freight 
etjuipment  and  for  the  construction  of  new  cars.  This 
represents  an  annual  outlay  for  material  alone  of  approxi- 
mately $60,000,000.  To  this  must  be  added,  of  course,  an 
even  greater  expenditure  for  labor,  steel  and  other  material. 
With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  service  which  untreated 
wood  has  given  in  this  character  of  construction  and  with 
the  desire  also  to  learn  to  what  extent  it  has  given  added 
service  in  specific  cases  through  wood  preservation,  and  to 
what  extent  economy  would  be  developed  by  the  general 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  wood  preservation,  and  further, 
as  the  subject  is  of  very  pertinent  interest  at  this  time,  the 
committee  felt  it  advisable  to  make  this  study  a  subject  of 
special  investigation,  both  through  the  medium  of  a  question- 
naire to  all  car  builders  and  by  means  of  personal  study. 

The  preliminary  investigation  developed  that  there  was 
ver>'  little  information  available  on  this  subject.  As  it  was  felt 
tliat  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  that  it  should 
be  gone  into  thoroughly  and  fully,  a  questionnaire  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association. 

The  questionnaire  covered  the  following  information, 
which,  it  was  felt  by  the  committee  and  collaborators,  was 
necessary  to  a  thorough  fundamental  study  of  the  subject: 

For  Car  Construction — (a)  Availability,  cost  and  quality 

Table  1 — Summary  of  Replie'S  to  Questton  Xo.   1 
Percentage   of   Maintenance    Due   to  ^Decay   <^rnnped    AccorJing   to    Expres- 
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Note — Approximately  77/4   per  cent  of  those  replying  indicate  that  decay 
is  decidedly   .Hn   important   contributing   factor. 


of  lumber  and  timber,  (b)  Suitability  and  economy  of  wood, 
(c)  Factors  affecting  the  physical  and  mechanical  fitness  of 
wood,  (d)  Importance  of  the  assistance  it  may  be  possible 
to  render  the  nation  and  railroads  by  augmenting  the  car 
building  program  by  the  extensive  use  of  wood. 

Eighty-eight  questionnaires  were  returned  representing 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  most  important  railroad  systems  of 
the  countn.  Of  these,  61  were  analyzed  and  the  replies  sum- 
marized in  tables  published  in  the  appendix,  21  were  dis- 
carded for  lack  of  information,  and  six  were  too  late  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  report. 

•From  a  report  presented  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Wood  Pre- 
servers' Association  held  in  St.  Louis  on  January  28  and  29. 


RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Question  1.  To  what  extei.t.  in  general,  does  decay  induence  main- 
tenance of  all-wood  and  composite  freight  cars?  (i.  e.,  general  observa- 
tions from  practical  experience  desired.)  (a)  Refrigerator  car.>"'  (b)  Stock 
cars?      (c)   (Gondolas?      (d)    Flat  car.s?     (e)    Box  cars? 

Over  75  per  cent  of  the  replies  indicate  that  decay  influ- 
ences the  maintenance  of  wooden  freight  equipment  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  only  9  per  cent  have  given  it  as  their 

Table  2. — Summary  of  Replies  to  Question   No.  2  (a) 

a — Un.Ierframe — Parts  repaired  or  replaced  due  to  decay  previous  to  the 
rxjiiiation  of  the  mechanical  life.  Number  of  replies  referring  to  each 
part   are   given. 

I'oinis  of  contact  are  chiefly  referred  tcj,  i.  e.,  mortises,  tenons  and  enclosed 

areas 

'■  '^  ? 

5>  -  I-  O 

•S  ~  I-  r  _2                                           ^ 
IT         «       "^  ^  *;  "'^  S                         ■«         -• 
^-      =         =         a  ^  °  BO  aos  •.=                •■"         -         ,1 
Tvne  of         —  u        *          '•         £  *>  £.5  5  2  -"^  •    "         z. 
L'rs°         :=S      1        ^        1^5  g  §-S  =5£  2-^  f^        f 

\!1  types.    ..   24  IC  9  4         5          11            1            3           2          ..          1 

Ueirigerator.   13  3  9  1        ..          11          ..            2           3          .... 

Stock    8  4  8          1        ..          12          

C.cndola    ...9  4  4         3         1          10          1 

Flat     9.  2  3         2       ..           9           1          

I'cx    2  3  10 

Note — Sixty  questionnaires  analyzed.     Two  gave  no  reply  to  Q.   2-A. 

opinion  that  decay  is  not  a  contributing  factor.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  conditions  favorable  to  decay  vary  with  the 
type  of  car,  it  being  most  predominant  in  refrigerator  and 
stock  cars,  less  in  gondola  and  flat  cars,  and  least  in 
box  cars. 

Question  2.  What  portions  of  these  various  types  of  cars  are  most 
affected  by  decay?  (i.  e..  where  is  decay  the  direct  cause  for  replacements 
and  repairs,  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  mechanical  failure  due  to_  the  weak- 
ening of  certain  parts  resulting  from  attack  by  decay?  (a)  I'nderframe 
(name  parts)?      (b)    Superstructure    (name  parts)? 

(a)  Over  95  per  cent  of  the  replies  specify  sills  and  about 
90  per  cent  state  that  floors  or  decking  of  refrigerator,  stock 
and  open  cars  are  replaced  because  of  decay.  The  predomi- 
nating opinion  is  that  the  points  of  contact  are  chiefly  affected 
and  weakened  to  such  ,an  extent  as  to  cause  mechanical  fail- 
ure of  the  entire  parts,  (b)  Posts  and  braces,  roof  boards 
and  siding  at  the  points  of  contact,  appear  to  be  most  af- 
fected. Other  parts  mentioned  which  are  subject  to  failure 
due  to  decay  are:  Running  boards,  saddles,  side  and  end 
plates,  ridge  poles  and  purlines. 

Qui'stioii  3.  W^hat  species  of  wood  do  you  employ  for  the  following 
parts  of  refriiierator,  stock,  flat,  gondola  and  box  cars?  (a)  Draft  tim- 
ijers?  (b)  End  sills?  (c)  Side  sills?  (d)  Intermediate  sills?  (e)  Floor- 
ing? (f)  Posts?  (g)  Siding'  (h)  Lining?  (i)  Ridge  poles?  (j)  Pur- 
lines?     (k)    ("aTlines'      (1)    Side   and   end   plates'      (m)    Roof   deck? 

The  prevailing  practice  is  to  require  oak  for  draft  timbers, 
end  sills,  posts  and  braces.  Douglas  fir  and  Southern  yellow 
pine  are  generally  used  for  all  other  purposes.  The  pine 
predominates  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  plants  to  the  source 
of  supply.  In  new  construction,  steel  is  very  largely  used 
in  center  sills,  and  to  some  e.xtent  for  side  sills  and  for  draft 
rigging. 
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Question  4.     What  service  record?   have  you   which  are  available   for  the 
study  of  this   subject?     (a)    Natural  life  of  untreated  car  material   (name 

parts). 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  answers  stated  "No  record." 
The  remainder  reported  as  follows:  Sills,  five  to  eight  years; 
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roofs,  four  to  six  years;  flooring  (stock  cars),  four  to  six 
years ;  posts  and  braces,  six  to  eight  years. 

Question  5.  Have  you  used  treated  timber  in  car  construction?  If 
so,  state  kind  and  character,   sptcics  and  treatment. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  answer  "No."  Fifteen  per  cent  reply 
"Yes,"  representing  10  railroads  which  have  used  coal 
tar  preservatives,  creosote  oil,  paint  and  other  proprietary- 
products. 

Question  6.  What  has  been  the  experience  with  treated  car  material, 
if  any?  Please  state  this  in  detail,  by  reference  to  part  and  character  of 
service. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  answers  stated  "Xo  experience." 
The  balance  report  varA'ing  experience  referred  to  in  later 
questions. 

Oueition  6-a.  Does  the  handling  cf  crcosoted  material  in  the  shops 
pre -tilt    any    l.ihnr    i^rohlcms? 

Replies  from  the  few  firms  having  experience  indicate  that 
labor  objects  to  handling  freshly  creosoted  timber.  (The 
committee  feels  that  this  is  not  a  serious  objection  as  it  can 
be  overcome  by  proper  practices.) 

Qnc^tuii  7.  \\  liat  -irNict  rccoril-  can  ycm  civc  ct  treated  cjr  ma- 
terial? 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  replies  give  no  information, 
but  5   per  cent  of  the  replies   give  the   following   records: 


Questioti  10.  If  stock  cars  are  built  of  creosoted  lumber  throughout, 
would  it  be  practical  and  economical  to  use  sign  boards  on  both  sides 
for    all    stenciling? 

Over  95  per  cent  agree  that  it  is  both  practical  and  eco- 
nomical. 

Question  11.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  practice  to  use  creosoted  sills, 
sub-flooring  and  roofing  for  refrigerator  cars?     If  not,  why? 

Opinion  appears  to  be  evenly  divided  as  to  whether  creo- 
soted material  may  be  expected  to  contaminate  lading,  but 
one  firm  with  several  years'  experience  states  that  such  prac- 
tice is  satisfactory. 

Question  12.  W'liat  is  the  mechanical  life  of  the  various  types  of  cars, 
as  follows:  (1)  Wood?  (2)  Composite  (steel  underframe)?  (3)  Com- 
posite (steel  center  sills  onlv)  ?  (a)  Box?  (b)  Refrigerator?  (c1  Stock? 
(d)    Flat?      (c)   Gondola' 

It  is  evident  from  the  character  of  replies  to  this  question 
that  the  respondents  had  in  mind  the  mechanical  life  of  the 
car  as  meaning  the  full  period  of  its  usefulness,  from  the 
time  of  construction  to  the  time  the  car  is  "wrecked"  or  dis- 
mantled, as  being  unprofitable,  disregarding  the  outlay  of 
repairs  expended  on  it  or  the  extent  to  which  reconstruction 
was  necessary  at  any  time.  In  this  case  the  committee  feels 
a  more  reasonable  definition  of  "mechanical  life"  would  be 
the  period  required  in  which  the  expenditure  for  repairs, 
with  interest,  equaled  the  original  cost  of  the  car. 

Question  13.  Wof.ld  the  use  of  creosoted  timber  in  underframe  and 
superstructure  materially  increase  the  period  of  mechanical  usefulness  of 
all    types   of    cars,    or    any    particular    type? 

Eightv  per  cent  of  replies  sav  "Yes,"   and   20  per  cent 

say  "No." 

Question  14.  To  what  cxtt-nt  would  the  u*e  of  creosoted  sills,  flooring, 
posts,   roofing,  etc.,   reduce   reiiairs' 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  replies  indicate  that  treatment 
would  reduce  repairs.  The  percentage  of  saving  varies  fr<xn 
less  than  25  per  cent  to  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Question  15.  Have  you  had  e\  >erience  with  the  h»-u*h  treatir.ent  of 
sills    (mortises,    tenons,    end.    etc.)    with    cral    tar    or   creosote? 

About  65  per  cent  report  having  experience  with  brush 
treatment.    Ten  different  products  were  used. 

Question  16.  Have  you  had  experience  with  treating  car  material  by  the 
open  tank  system  (hot  and  coin  treatment)  or  by  dipping  (short  immer- 
sion) using  creosote  oil?  (a)  If  so.  what  procedure  was  followed  in  the 
treatment    and    what    preservative    was    used?      (b)   What    were    the    results 

obtained,   and   wha*   is   your   opir.inn    of  the   vahn-   rf   si.icb    troatnu  nt  " 

Less  than  10  per  cent  report  experience.    Only  one  em- 


Taile  4— Svmmauy  oi    Replies  to  Question  Xo.  3 
Number  of  references  to  various  species  for  different  parts  given 
Species  cf  wood  used  by 

:i         X         C  .r.  —  —  <«s  iC  c     >  c       —        — =         —:          es         '-f.        -^        i-          w        ^:.—  - 

Draft  timber   A  7           1         47  2           1  2         ..           1          9  70 

Knd  sills  r  8         ..         44  8           5  I 66 

Side  sills   ^  ■•          ••           ^  ^6  15  ?  S 

Inter  sills g  ..          ..           2  46           5  ..          .. ..           1  64 

Floorinff              E  ..                        5  46  14  2           1                       ..          2«          1          ..  71 

fostl                               .      F  5           2         3/  19  14  1          ..            1          ..            1            1            1            1          ..          83 

Sidi^K C,         43  16  ,-.,,..        ..           2         ..           1         :.i  ■   -. 1          ..  63 

LninI    :      ;                    H          41  12  '•.;.•  5            13..         v.:.      ..            2            I            1          ....  66 

RidJ^   n^iei                                               1  ..                           1  44  14  1           ..             1           ..            ..           ,.           ..              1           62 

riXes     ::::::::     :t  2     44     u      1     ..      i     ..     ..     1     63 

Carlincs    K  1  1         26         28         11  3  3  1  1  75 

•S     X-    F'nHtes T,  2  ..  29  39  12  2  1  1  1  ..  ..  87 

Rcof^de^ck '.''!'  .•.•.•.■.■.•.•.■.■.■... -.M    _::_::_::J»^_ii_:i_l_l_i_i_i^_:^^^_J_:^_« 

Total  references  to  species.          23           4       196       449       156         13         11          13           4           2            1            2           6            1            4           4         12        901 
•End  plates  usually  specified  oak.     Side  plates,  pine  or  fir. 

Reply  No.  48.  Treated  refrigerator  car  sills  in  service  from  ploys  the  standard  open  tank  process  and  states  that  "Such 
three  to  seven  years.  Reply  No.  30.  Treated  log  car  sills  treatment  very  greatly  increases  the  life  of  the  materials 
in  service  eight  years.     Reply  No.   26.     Treated  stock  car     treated." 

sills    and    flooring    in    service    six    years.       All    of    the    above  Question   17     Have  you   employed  car  lumber  creosoted  bv  standard  pres- 

,         .    J           i.      -^i    ,v   ^+;n    I'v,    rrrw-krl    rrvnHitinn  ■  •    -•  '^"'■^    processes?       (a)   If    so.    what    species?       (b)   What    specifications    for 

treated   material   is  still   in  gOOa   COnaitlOn.--  ...  treatment  and  preservative  were  followed?     (c)   What  have  been  the  result*, 

Ouestou    S       If   creo.soted   sill-   are   eiiiplovd    for   refrigerator,    box,   stock  and  what  is  your   opinion   of  the  value  of  such  treatments?      (d)    Have   yon 

and   "ondol  1  cars    can   all  stenciling  be  apilie<l  to  the  body  of  the  car?  used  by  any  other  method   of  treating  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  decay? 

,     ,"               ,.           .     .       <,-.r   „„    „„j    ,e    ^«-   ^«^+  ''•    *°'    "''■ntion    material    used,    with    results.) 

Fiftv  per  cent  of  the  replies  state  "Yes'  and  15  per  cent         «  ,  « 

state  "No  "    The  remainder  do  not  reply.  «"t  one  firm  reports  experience  with  pressure  treatment, 

Que.iiru  0    If  creosote.!  sills  are  employed  for  flat  cars,  would  it  be     havmg  used  With  Satisfactory  results,  both  straight  creosote 

practic^ai    and    economical    to    -..se    metal    numerals    and    signs    to    replace  and  the  Card  prOCeSS. 

stenciline?  ._....  , 

Ovpr  fiO   ner  rent   state   it  is   practical.       Opinion   is   evenly  ,    Question     is.     To    what    extent    would    your    shop    practice    be    affected 

UVer  UU   per  cciu   siaic   ii.         y  r  -'  by   the   introduction    of   treating    processes,    and   what   method    of   pre«erva- 

divided  as  to  whether  it  is  economical.  tne  treatment  would  be  the  most   practical,  eflficiency  thereof  considered? 
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The  majority  feel  that  shop  practice  would  be  affected  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  adoption  of  wood  preservation, 
indicating  that  the  introduction  of  preservative  treatment 
would  necessitate  at  least  some  changes.  • 

MISCELLANEOUS  DATA  j 

Question  1.  What  experience  have  you  had  with  the  use  of  ''new" 
species  of  wood  in  car  building?  (e.  g..  have  you  used  Sitka  spruce, 
noble   fir,    Western    \\l<ite    tir.    or   othtr   species   which    .ire   not   common'^ 

The  replies  showed  the  new  species  used  for  various  parts 
of  cars  were  as  follows:  Roofing — Western  hemlock,  red- 
wood, cypress,  Sitka  spruce,  noble  fir.  Siding — cypress, 
Sitka  spruce,  noble  fir.  End  sills — gum.  Lining — noble 
fir.  Decking — noble  fir.  Sheathing — Port  O  cedar.  Posts 
and  braces — Sitka  spruce.  | 

Question  2.  To  what  extent  have  you  used  hardwoods  such  as  oak. 
maple  or  birch,  for  floorins  in  cars  subject  to  excessive  mechanical  wear.' 
(a)  Do  you  consider  the  extra  life  jf  hardwood  parts  justifies  the  Ex- 
pense? ! 

Oak  and  maple  are  generally  used  in  ore  cars  and  to  some 
extent  in  flat  and  gondola  cars.  A  few  firms  report  use  of 
l)irch,  hickory  and  beech  for  such  purposes,  and  a  few  use 
pine  or  fir  in  these  types  of  equipment,  (a)  More  than  70 
per  cent  of  replies  indicate  that  extra  cost  of  hardwood  parts 
is  justified  by  greater  life.  [ 

Oiiestion  3.  What  is  the  averape  amount  of  car  stock  kept  on  hand 
at  vour  shops  or  yar's?  fa)  I-;  this  stock  stored  in  sheds?  (b)  What  is 
the'  percentage  of'  loss  from  w.Trpins;,  weathering  and  decay?  (c)  What 
difficulties  do  von  have  in  net'ina  car  stock  true  to  grade  and  properly 
.••ea^dnei'      With    wh.Tt   sut-cits   liavc   you   li.id   this   trouble' 

Reports  indicate  that  smaller  shops  carry  from  60  to  90 
davs'  stock  whereas    those    which  con-^ume  over  40.000,000 


gage  ties,  cripple  posts,  running  board  saddles,  blocking, 
framing  posts.     Old  roofing  cut  into  yard  fencing. 

Question  5.     What  is  the  comparative  life  of  single  sheathed  and  double 
sheathed   box   cars   of   similar   weight    and   capacity? 

Three  firms  report  the  double  sheathed  box  car  has  up  to 
25  per  cent  longer  life  than  single  sheathed.     Four  firms 

T.\BLE   17 — Summary. OP   Replies   to   Question    15 

Tabulation    of    replies,    number    who    used   some    sort    of   brush    treatment — 
what  product  and  whether  satisfactory 

Brush  treatment  used  Xo  treatment  used  No  statement 

37  21  3 

N'umber  of  Satis-         Unsatis- 

repliei  Products  used  factory        factory 

8  Creosote    .'. 8  0 

2  Coal    tar    2  0 

1  Caibolineum     i 1  0 

18  Paints     ....;: 13  5 

5         Wood   tar   preservatives 4  1 

2  Proprietary   asphalt   waterproofing  products.  2  0 
1          Caiglue     1                    0 
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report  single  sheathed  up  to  50  per  cent  longer  life  than 
double  sheathed.  Four  report  that  the  life  of  the  two  classes 
of  car  is  practically  identical.  The  remainder  report  no 
figures  available. 

The  report  was  signed  by  H.  S.  Sarket  (C,  M.  &  St.  P.), 
chairman;  K.  C.  Barth  (Barrett  Manufacturing  Company), 
chairman  sub-committee  on  Car  Construction ;  Lowry  Smith 
(N.  P.),  F.  V.  Dunham  (Southern  Pine  Association),  W.  W. 
Lawson  (T.  &  N.  O.),  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  acting  secretar}' 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  and  S.  W.  Allen,  United 
States  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 


Table    14 — Summary    of    Replies   to    Question    12 

What  Is  the  Mechanical  Life  op  the  Various  Types  of  Cars? 

Sixty-one  Questionnaires  Analyzed  to  November  5,   1918 

Mechanical  Life  as  Stated  by   Questionnaire 


Box  Cars 

Years    life     • 

Wood     ; 

Composite,     steel     underirame.  .  .  . 
Composite,   steel   center    sill 

Refrigerator   Cars 

Years   lite    

Wood     

Steel    underf ranie    

Steel    center    sil! 

Stock  Cars 

Years    li  fe    

Wood     

Steel    underf rame    

Steel    center    sill 

Flat   Cars 

Years    life    

Wood     

.Steel    underframe     

Steel    center    sill 

Gondola    Cars 

Years    life    

Wood     

.Steel    underframe    

Steel    center     si'.l 


6 

4 
1 
1 

6 
3 
1 
1 

6 
3 
1 
1 


4 

i 

8 
4 
1 
1 


10     11     12     13 
S      ..        4       1 

•7 


1  1 


10     11 
5     .. 


10     11 
4 


1 

12 
1 
5 

2 

12 
2 
2 

.  1 


13 

i 


13 
1 


14 


14 

1 


15     16     17 
4       3     .. 


15 
7 


16 

2 


17 


18  19  20 

4  ..  13 

2  ..  4 

3  ..  4 

18  19  20 

2  .  .  2 

."  i  1 


14  15 
2 

'.'.  2 
2 


16 
2 


17 


10 
9 
1 
1 

10 
9 
2 

2 


11      12     13 


1 
3 

12 
1 


11 


13 


14 
3 


14 

1 


15  16 

6  1 

8  1 

1  .. 


17 

2 


18     19  20 

1       2  10 

14 

1  ..  4 

18     19  20 

2  ..  7 
2      ..  2 

1  3 


1 


IS 
9 

2 
1 


16 
1 
1 


17 


18  19  20 

1  ..  7 

1  ..  4 

2  ..  3 


Nn'e — \\bcre    the    ^-ei  ly    stntcd    a    lerrr    of   years,   i.    e..    "from    6    to   8   years,"  an  average  of  the  t'vo  figu 


22     25  26     28     30     35     40  No  reply 

1       3  . .      ..        4      ..      ..  13 

6       1      ..        4      ..        1  35 

1       4 42 

22     25  26     28     30     35     40  No  reply 

3  .  .      .  .        1      . .      . .  30 

1  1      ..        5       1      ..  41 

2  ..        1      47 

22     25  26     28     30     35     40  No  reply 

r       3 23 

. .        2       1      .  .        2       2       1  40 

1  46 

22     25  26     28  30  35  40  No  reply 

4  ..   ..    1   ..   ..  18 
4   1   . .   3   1   .  .  34 

1   1  1   .  .  45 

22     25  26     28     30     35     40  No  reply 

2  ..      ..       2      ..      ..  19 

3  1      .  .        3       1      . .  38 
1  ..      ..        1      ..      ..  45 

res  was  used  in  summary,  i.  e.,  7  years. 


ft.  per  rear  carry  a  12  months'  supply  of  soft  woods  and  an 
even  longer  supply  of  hardwoods.  The  practice  of  carr}'ing 
a  year's  supply  in  order  that  the  wood  may  become  properly 
seasoned  before  use  is  to  be  commended  verv-  highly.  It  is 
essential  that  wood  be  thoroughly  seasoned  where  it  is  to  be 
givv-n  preservative  treatment,  (a)  Replies  indicate  that  the 
general  practice  is  to  store  dressed  lumber,  kiln-dried  stock 
and  high-grade  hardwoods  in  sheds,  (b)  Three-quarters  of 
1  per  cent  on  the  average  is  the  los.^  from  warping,  weather- 
ing and  decay,  (c)  Replies  indicave  that  in  recent  years 
increasing  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  satis- 
factory grades  of  oak  and  other  hardwoods.  ' 

Questior.  4.  What  efforts  are  made  toward  salvage  of  old  car  lumber 
at  repair  shops? 

A  general  effort  is  apparent  throughout  the  industry  to 
salvage  all  material  that  can  be  worked  over  at  a  profit.  The 
following  instances  of  use  for  salvaged  lumber  are  given: 
Old  siding  and  lining  cut  into  roof  repairs,  grain  doors,  coal 
doors,  yard  and  snow  fences.  Old  car  sills  cut  into  sill 
splices,  cross-ties,  engine    wood,  shims,  car  stakes,  narrow 


DISCUSSION 

J.  H.  Waterman,  superintendent  of  timber  construction, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  reported  that  large  quantities 
of  timber  had  been  treated  and  used  in  the  construction  of 
stock  cars  during  the  period  from  1911  to  1914,  inclusive. 
Recent  investigation  at  all  car  repair  yards  on  the  system 
indicated  that  there  was  no  record  of  any  of  these  cars 
having  been  repaired  to  date,  because  of  the  decay  of  the 
treated  timber.  This  treated  timber  was  used  for  floorings 
and  sills;  the  average  life  of  untreated  timber  for  these  pur- 
poses is  three  or  four  years. 

L.  K.  Sillcox,  master  car  builder,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  at  Milwaukee,  urged  the  treatment  of  car  roofing 
timbers  and  the  material  in  stock  cars. 

J.  H.  Milton,  superintendent  of  the  car  department.  Rock 
Island  Lines,  favored  the  treating  of  longitudinal  sills,  posts 
and  decking  for  gondola  and  stock  cars,  but  opposed  the 
creosoting  of  timber  for  box  and  refrigerator  cars,  because 
of  danger  of  injury  to  the  lading. 


Car  Inspection  and  Maintenance 


Unification    Demands   Capable  Supervision  and  In- 
spection   and    the    Backing    of    Operating    OflBcers 


BY  J.  J.  TATUM 

General  Supervisor  of  Car  Repairs,  United  States  Railroad  Administration 


IT  has  generall)-  been  found  b\-  railroad  managements  that 
the  inspection  and  maintenance  of  car  equipment  is  not 
uniform  and  they  have  frequently  urged  unification  of  in- 
spection and  repairs,  deeming  it  to  be  an  important  factor  of 
safety,  good  performance  and  economical  operation. 

Unification  of  inspection  and  repairs  to  equipment  was 
found  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  to  be 
such  an  important  requirement  of  good  railroad  performance 
that  it  soon  began  to  lay  plans  and  make  instructions  effective 
that  would  unify  inspection  and  repairs,  as  well  as  to 
standardize  equipment. 

For  this  reason  Circular  No.  7  was  issued,  June  8,  1918,  by 
C.  R.  Gray,  former  director  of  the  division  of  operation,  to 
insure  that  inspection  and  repairs  would  be  properly  made  to 

car  equipment.  Mechanical  Department  Circular  No.  7  was 
issued  October  17,  covering  repairs  to  refrigerator  cars  for 
the  purpose  of  standardizing  the  repairs  to  refrigerator  cars 
to  such  e.\tent  that  they  would  be  suitable  for  the  service  they 
are  intended  to  perform.  Mechanical  Department  Circular 
No.  8  was  issued  November  1,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  materials  for  freight  car  repairs  in  order  that 
repairs  could  l)e  made  promptly  and  uniformly. 

Knowing  that  certain  things  must  be  done  and  issuing  in- 
structions to  do  them  does  not  always  mean  they  will  be  done, 
or  that  the  instructions  issued  will  be  complied  with.  Some- 
thing more  is  required.  The  men  in  charge  should  be  capable 
not  only  of  i>.>;uing  instructions  but  capable  of  knowing  when 
instructions  are  being  complied  with.  They  should  also  be 
capable  of  issuing  workable  instructions  and  selecting  men 
who  are  capable  of  complying  with  their  instructions. 

If  this  statement  is  true  then  we  should  have  thorough, 
capable  and  efficient  men  at  the  head  of  car  departments,  who 
know  when  a  car  is  properly  inspected  and  how  to  inspect  it. 
They  should  know  when  a  car  is  properly  repaired  and  how  to 
repair  it.  If  they  are  capable  of  doing  this,  they  should  then 
be  capable  of  selecting  the  right  men  to  see  that  this  work  is 
properly  performed.  They  should  know  that  the  foremen 
they  have  placed  in  charge  of  their  repair  .shops  are  not  only 
capable  of  repairing  cars  and  knowing  that  they  are  properly 
repaired  but  that  they  are  also  capal)le  of  seeing  that  the  men 
doing  the  work  do  it  properly. 

When  selecting  a  man  as  foreman  car  inspector  or  leading 
inspector,  it  should  be  known  that  the  man  selected  is  not 
only  capable  of  inspecting  a  car  and  knowing  when  it  is 
properly  inspected,  but  that  he  is  capable  of  selecting  men  as 
inspectors  who  are  alije  to  inspect  cars  properlv. 

After  these  requirements  are  met,  we  may  look  with  con- 
fidence for  unified  inspection  and  maintenance  of  equipment, 
but  not  until  then. 

Even  after  this  is  done  there  will  still  continue  to  be  im- 
proper inspection  and  maintenance  of  equipment  and  a 
variance  from  the  unification  requirements  if  those  in  charge 
of  these  men  do  not  respect  their  action.  I  mean  by  this 
statement  that  inspectors  should  be  given  all  trains  to  inspect 
and  they  should  be  permitted  to  hold  them  a  sufficient  length 
of  t'me  to  give  each  car  the  needed  inspection  and  repairs,  or 
to  shop  the  defective  car  out  for  repairs,  .\fter  a  car  inspector 
has  shopped  a  car  for  defects  which  make  it  unsafe  to  be 

•Abstract  oi  a  pmer  nml  hefore  the  Central  Railway  Club  at  Buffalo. 
N.    v..    March    14.    1919. 


continued  in  service,  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  cause  such 
car  to  be  placed  back  in  service  until  the  repairs  for  which 
the  car  was  shopped  have  been  made  properly,  or  improper 
repairs  corrected.  One  giving  or  assuming  such  authority, 
will  by  his  act,  become  an  enemy  to  safety  and  a  promoter  of 
disaster  that  may  result  in  loss  of  life  or  limb  and  destruction 
of  property. 

It  should  be  considered  just  as  serious  and  dangerous  for 
one  to  remove  a  shop  card  from  a  defective  car  and  permit  it 
to  go  into  ser\'ice  without  necessary  repairs  being  made,  or 
permit  a  car  to  go  into  service  with  a  shop  card  on  it  without 
the  repairs  being  made,  as  it  would  be  for  one  to  change  a  red 
signal  to  white  before  an  approaching  train,  without  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  block  into  which  the  train  is  to  move  is 
safe  and  clear.  In  my  opinion,  one  act  is  just  as  serious  and 
just  as  liable  to  cause  disaster  as  the  other. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Railroad  Manager,  it  is  with  you  to  see 
to  it  that  your  car  inspectors  are  given  your  trains  to  inspect, 
with  the  time  to  make  needed  inspection  and  repairs.  If  this 
is  not  done  you  should  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  such 
cars  and  not  the  head  of  the  car  department  or  his  insp>ector. 
It  also  lies  with  you  to  see  that  the  car  inspector's  action, 
when  shopping  a  car  cut  for  repairs,  is  given  your  full  sup- 
port, to  the  extent  that,  should  anyone  remove  a  shop  card 
from  a  defective  car  and  permit  it  to  go  into  service  before 
necessar}'  repairs  are  made,  or  place  a  car  in  service  with  a 
shop  card  on  it,  such  person  should  be  relieved  from  the 
service  for  the  good  and  safety  of  all  concerned.  If  this  is 
not  done,  then  the  motto  we  have  established — "Safet>-  First" 
— is  only  a  mockery  and  you  are  deceiving  yourself  as  well  as 
the  public,  in  your  efforts  to  promote  such  a  doctrine. 

The  protection  of  millions  of  passengers  using  the  rail- 
roads of  our  country',  as  well  as  railroad  employees,  and  the 
protection  of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  railroad  property 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  freight  hauled  in  cars  operating 
over  our  railroads  depends  upon  the  thorough  and  careful 
inspection  made  to  our  cars.  There  also  depends  upon  their 
careful  inspection  and  the  repairs  to  equipment  the  protection 
of  foodstuffs  needed  to  feed  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 
With  this  great  responsibility  upon  the  inspectors,  their  value 
cannot  be  discounted. 

To  bring  about  these  desired  condition?  it  is  necessarv  that 
we  first  select  for  the  heads  of  our  car  departments  men  who 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  and  well  experienced.  They 
should  see  to  it  that  inspectors  selected  are  capable  of  making 
safe  and  proper  inspection  of  car  equipment.  This  can  only 
be  established  by  requiring  inspectors  to  pass  an  examination 
that  will  insure  that  after  once  passing  the  examination  they 
are  capable  of  performing  the  work  assigned  to  them. 

They  should  also  see  that  inspectors  are  given  all  trains  to 
inspect  and  permitted  to  hold  them  until  inspection  is  made. 
Cars  once  inspected  and  passed  as  being  fit  for  .ser^Mce  should 
be  in  such  condition  that,  when  inspected  again  at  next  in- 
spection point,  they  will  not  be  shopped  out  for  defects  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  previous  inspection ;  neither  should 
they  fail  while  in  movement  due  to  such  defects.  In  other 
words,  should  an  inspector  pass  a  car  as  l>eing  safe  and  fit 
for  loading  at  St.  Louis  that  car  should  be  in  condition  to 
continue  through  to  New  York  or  anv  destination  without 
being  shopped  out  or  breaking  douTi  in  movement,  due  to 
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defects  existing  when  the  car   was   inspected  at  St.  Louis.  The  need  of  the  highest  type  of  supervision  in  the  car  de- 

When  a  car  repaired  on  shop  tracks  at  Chicago  is  moved  to  partment  was  emphasized,  its  importance  being  indicated  by 

New  York  for  loading  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  shop  it  the  fact  that  in  1917  the  New  York  Central  spent  $8,000,000 

for  defects   that  existed   when  it  was  placed  on  the  shop  in  the  maintenance  of  locomotives,  whereas  the  car  depart- 

tracks,  or  for  improper  repairs  made  at  Chicago,  on  or  before  ment's  expenditures  totaled  $17,000,000.     But  labor  condi- 

its  arrival  at  New  York.    No  car  should  be  placed  for  load-  tions  have  been  such  during  the  past  year  that  it  has  been 

ing  until  first  inspected  and  given  needed  repairs.  difficult  to  keep  men  in  the  service  long  enough  to  develop 

Unless  we  are  able  to  obtain  these  desirable  conditions  good  inspectors, 

our  inspection  or  our  repairs  are  not  uniform,  or  our  super-  Commenting  on  Mr.  Tatum's  remarks  as  to  the  need  of 

visors  are  not  capable  and  efficient,  or  someone  is  removing  holding  trains  for  thorough  inspection,  Mr.  Brazier  advocated 

shop   cards   or  causing   cars   to  leave    inspection   points   or  that  no  car  be  placed   for  loading  until   it  has   passed   a 

repair  yards  before  they  are  in  proper  condition  for  service,  thorough  inspection.     Such  inspection  should  apply  particu- 

Unless  such  practices  are  corrected  (if  they  exist)  w^e  can-  larly  to  the  running  gear,  brake  rigging  and  draft  gear,  which 

not  expect  to  establish  the  unified  requirements  which  would  must  be  in  first-class  condition  on  all  cars,  while  some  otlier 

result  in  safe  and  economical  operation.     Unified  inspection  parts  of  the  car  need  not  necessarily  be  in  perfect  condition  to 

and  re{)airs  will  mean  to  our  railroads  less  loss  of  life  and  receive  certain  classes  of  lading. 

limb  of  passengers  and  trainmen,  greater  car  mileage,  fewer  Mr.    Brazier  called   attention   to  the  air  brake  situation, 

accidents,  less  destruction  of  equipment  and  property,  less  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  conditions  affecting  the  proper 

repeated  shopping  of  cars,  greater  car  supply,  less  need  for  operation  of  freight  cars.     He  suggested  as  a  subject  for  in- 

purchase  of  new  equipment,  decrease  in  cost  of  operation,  less  vestigation  how  many  railroads  have  prefer  yard  facilities 

maintenance  cost,  prompt  handling  of  business,  greater  satis-  for  testing  the  brake  equipment  and  making  necessary  repairs 

faction  to  shippers,  better  earnings  for  railroads  and  a  more  to  it.     Referring  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Tatum  mentioned  an 

satisfactory-  dividend  for  the  stockholders.  instance  in  which  a  railroad  was  endeavoring  to  economize  in 

;  the  purchase  of  material  bv  reclaiming  old  cAlinder  gaskets. 

DISCUSSIOX  .     ■                   1     '    J         A        •             X-   '                        J         f 

no  new  ones  bcmg  purchased.  An  mspection  was  made  of 
In  presenting  his  paper  Mr.  Tatum  referred  to  the  fact  tliat  some  of  the  brakes  thus  overhauled  after  the  work  had  been 
of  the  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  freight  cars  in  the  completed  and  the  brakes  stenciled  ready  to  return  to  service; 
country  about  125,000  cars  are  being  held  for  repairs  and  the  fact  was  disclosed  that  the  brakes  leaked  off  so  fast  that 
more  than  100,000  cars  are  being  repaired  per  day.  There  it  was  impossible  for  the  inspector  to  read  the  gage  quick 
are  on  80  railroads,  or  about  57.6  per  cent  of  the  railroads  enough  to  say  whether  they  had  applied  or  not.  A  question 
reporting  to  the  Railroad  Administration,  less  than  four  per  as  to  the  proper  life  of  air  hose  in  its  relation  to  brake  con- 
cent bad  order  cars.  On  Februar)-  15  there  were  141,000  ditions  was  raised  by  H.  C.  Woodl)ridge,  regional  supervisor 
men  employed  in  car  repairs  on  1.^9  Class  I  railroads,  which  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
were  holding  an  average  of  slightly  over  five  per  cent  of  their  tration,  who  stated  that  it  costs  as  much  to  stop  a  train  as  to 
cars  in  bad  order.  renew  an  air  hose.  This  was  cited  as  an  indication  of  the 
F.  \V.  Brazier,  superintendent  rolling  stock,  New  York  false  economy  of  attempting  to  retain  air  hose  in  service 
Central,  questioned  the  significance  of  the  figures  given  by  beyond  the  period  during  which  they  may  reasonablv  be 
Mr.  Tatum  as  to  the  number  of  cars  actually  in  bad  order  expected  to. remain  tight.  It  was  suggested  that  if  road  fore- 
condition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  giving  cars  men  and  enginemen  would  report  excessive  train  line  leakage 
thorough  repairs  too  many  of  them  had  only  received  suffi-  these  reports  might  serve  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  car 
cient  repairs  to  get  them  temporarily  hack  into  service.  He  department  advised  as  to  tendencies  in  the  condition  of  air 
endorsed  the  requirements  for  unification  outlined  by  Mr.  brake  equipment.  L.  D.  Gillette,  inspector  of  the  Canadian 
Tatum.  stating  that  the  instructions  are  clear  enough,  but  that  Dominion  Railway  Commission,  also  referred  to  the  question 
little  attention  is  paid  to  some  of  them;  when  business  is  rush-  of  porous  hose  as  being  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  safe 
ing  there  is  a  great  demand  for  ecjuipment  and  only  such  re-  movement  of  traffic, — the  proper  place  to  locate  the  porous 
pairs  are  made  as  will  keep  the  cars  running,  instead  of  giving  hose  being  in  the  yard  and  not  on  the  road.  In  reply,  Mr. 
them  the  thorough  repairs  they  need,  when  they  are  empty  and  Tatum  stated  that  he  considered  the  safe  life  of  an  air  hose 
on  the  repair  track.  M.  C.  B.  Circular  4-A,  now  in  effect,  was  to  be  al)out  one  year,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Master 
quoted  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  much  instructions  that  are  Car  Builders'  .Association  is  now  considering  the  formulation 
needed  as  some  way  of  securing  their  full  observance.  This  of  rules  covering  the  question  of  air  brake  maintenance, 
circular  alone,  if  carried  out,  would  greatly  improve  the  con-  R.  S.  Miller,  master  car  builder  of  the  New  York.  Chicago 
dition  of  equipment  not  now  suitable  to  meet  modern  sen'ice  &  St.  Louis,  raised  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
conditions.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Bra/ier  stated  that  the  ser\-iceable  car.  Various  interpretations  of  this  expression  are 
New  York  Central  on  .August  1,  1918,  had  7.000  cars  yet  being  adhered  to  in  different  localities,  which  causes  difficulty 
to  be  equipped  with  .'^afety  appliances.  Since  that  time  only  under  present  conditions  in  the  free  movement  of  equipment. 
eight  cars  have  been  reported  as  being  equipped  with  the  If  a  uniform  inteqiretation  were  available  it  would  materiallv 
safety  appliances  on  foreign  lines,  as  compared  with  370  assist  in  securing  unified  inspection.  Mr.  Miller  also  advo- 
foreign  cars  which  have  had  the  appliances  brought  up  to  rated  the  universal  use  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  rules  for 
standard  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  Tlie  need  of  the  examination  of  car  inspectors  rather  than  the  individual 
adequate  force  behind  instructions,  if  they  are  to  be  carried  sets  of  such  rules  instituted  by  various  car  department  heads, 
out,  was  further  emphasized  by  Mr.  Brazier,  who  cited  the  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  .serviceable 
case  of  the  safety  appliance  standards  now  adopted  and  en-  car,  Mr.  Tatum  .stated  that  he  considered  a  car  sennceable 
forced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Master  when  it  was  in  condition  to  carrv  the  class  of  freight  for 
Car  Builders'  recommendations  for  the  ladder  location  were  which  it  was  built,  but  that  this  did  not  preclude  the  use  of 
complied  with  l)y  about  85  per  cent  of  the  railroads,  but  the  box  cars  not  in  sen'iceable  condition  for  first-class  merchan- 
other  15  per  cent  of  the  roads  persisted   in  applying  their  disc  to  carry  rough  freight. 

ladders  in  exactly  the  opposite  location.  The  Interstate  W.  H.  Sittcrly,  general  car  inspector,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
Commerce  Commission  did  not  formulate  new  standards,  but  road,  emphasized  the  air  brake  situation,  statinfj  that  the 
it  required  the  force  behind  the  Safety  Appliance  Acts  to  brakes  contribute  ven-  largelv  to  bad  car  conditions.  The 
bring  about  100  per  cent  compliance  with  the  standards  one  difficulty  is  that  time  enough  is  not  given  to  the  car  in- 
formulated  by  the  association.  spector  to  do  his  work  properly,  and  it  is  also  necessarv  that 
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adequate  time  be  given  to  making  the  needed  repairs  disclosed 
by  the  inspection.  Cars  should  not  be  delivered  in  inter- 
change with  a  clean  bill  of  health  merely  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Facilities  should  be  available  for  repairing  the  cars.  There 
should  be  only  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  day's  work 
ahead  of  the  car  repair  forces  and  to  keep  within  this  figure 
adequate  facilities  and  enough  men  must  be  provided.  Great 
assistance  in  securing  proper  compliance  with  rules  relating 
to  car  repairs  in  interchange  has  been  rendered  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  in  holding  the  individual  responsible  for 
failure  to  make  needed  repairs  or  for  making  improper  re- 
pairs, instead  of  the  matter  being,  as  it  formerly  was,  a 
subject  for  adjustment  between  the  railroad  companies  in- 
volved. Mr.  Sitterly  referred  to  an  analysis  of  787  box  cars 
which  had  been  made  at  Buffalo  to  ascertain  their  suitability 
to  be  coopered  for  grain.  Of  these  cars  only  55  per  cent  were 
found  lit  to  carry  grain.  He  stated  that  this  situation  could 
be  improved  by  using  cars  which  were  not  suitable  to  be 
coopered  for  grain  for  loading  such  commodities  as  fertilizer, 
hides,  oil,  etc.,  which  leave  the  car  in  a  condition  unsuitable 
for  grain  service. 

In  referring  to  Mr.  Brazier's  discussion  Mr.  Tatum  called 
attention  to  Circular  No.  20,  which  specified  that  when  a  car 
is  repaired  it  should  be  put  in  service  to  give  two  years' 
service,  barring  accidents.  In  this  connection  he  emphasized 
the  need  for  more  facilities.  Operating  officers  and  managers 
often  complain  about  the  condition  of  the  equipment,  but 
they  seldom  offer  to  furnish  shop  facilities  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  amount  of  work  which  must  be  done  to  keep  the  cars 
from  returning  frequently  to  the  repair  tracks.  It  is  not  con- 
ducive to  an  ideal  condition  of  rolling  stock  when  a  shop 
becomes  somewhat  congested  with  bad  order  cars  to  relieve 
the  congestion  by  taking  off  the  bad  order  cars  without 
performing  the  work  required. 

T.  J,  O'Donnell,  chief  joint  inspector,  Niagara  Frontier 
Car  Inspection  Association,  referring  to  Mr.  Tatum's  state- 
ment that  it  should  not  be  necessar}'  to  shop  a  car  for  defects 
that  existed  prior  to  the  time  of  the  last  shopping,  said  that 
the  Buffalo  gateway  had  at  least  1,000  loaded  cars  every 
morning,  loaded  from  24  to  48  hours  earlier,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  condemn,  as  high  as  150  pairs  of  wheels  having 
to  be  changed  in  one  day.  It  is  the  endeavor  at  Buffalo  to 
get  cars  through  the  terminal  in  three  hours,  but  to  do  this 
the  equipment  must  be  in  first-class  condition. 

A.  R.  Avers,  superintendent  motive  power,  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  regular 
periodical  program  of  general  overhauling  of  cars  similar 
to  that  followed  in  the  maintenance  of  locomotives.  He  also 
considered  it  best  to  allow  the  owning  roads  to  handle  the 
heavy  repairs  and  betterments  to  their  own  equipment,  as 
they' are  in  a  position  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of 
Circular  No.  8.  Furthermore,  they  are  in  a  position  to  lay 
out  the  program  for  betterments  to  a  whole  class  of  tlieir  own 
equipment  and  then  carry  it  out  on  a  quantity  basis  rather 
than  one  car  at  a  time.  Mr.  Avers  emphasized  the  need  of 
carrying  out  such  betterments  by  referring  to  a  study  which 
had' indicated  that  steel  cars  or  cars  with  steel  frames  came 
on  the  repair  track  on  account  of  the  draft  gear  less  than  once 
a  year,  whereas  wood  underframe  cars  app)ear  on  the  repair 
track  for  the  same  class  of  repairs  about  two  and  a  half  times 
a  year.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
repair  a  wood  underframe  car  so  that  it  will  run  two  years,  on 
account  of  draft  timbers. 

A  question  was  raised  if  the  Railroad  Administration  had 
any  program  in  view  for  returning  cars  to  the  owner  for  such 
work.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  out  this  work  was  indicated 
by  the  situation  on' the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
which  had  less  than  six  per  cent  of  its  own  cars  on  its  line, 
where  formerlv  the  average  was  60  to  65  per  cent.  In  answer 
to  this  Mr.  Tatum  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  cars  can 
now  be  sent  home  at  the  owner's  discretion  when  the  cost  of 


making  repairs  exceeds  $200  and  that  cars  on  connecting 
lines  can  be  sent  to  the  home  road  for  repairs.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Administration,  however,  that  repairs  be  made  wher- 
ever the  cars  are  located  when. such  repairs  can  be  made  in 

kind. 

P.  J.  O'Dea,  chief  car  inspector  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  in- 
quired as  to  what  conditions  had  actually  been  found  through- 
out the  countr\-  and  what  might  be  expected  in  the  future  in 
the  carr\'ing  out  of  betterment  programs  for  equipment  not 
now  fully  able  to  meet  modern  ser\'ice  conditions.  In  reply- 
ing, Mr.  Tatum  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  war  had 
taxed  the  equipment  as  well  as  the  other  railroad  facilities 
far  bevond  what  has  been  considered  its  normal  capacity. 
At  the  present  time  preparations  are  being  made  to  carry  out 
reinforcement  programs  on  thousands  of  cars.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unreasonable  to  expect  immediate  results,  as  little  of 
this  work  can  actually  be  carried  out  within  less  than  a  year. 
Under  present  conditions  it  takes  from  three  to  six  months  to 
get  together  the  material,  such  as  center  sills,  bolsters,  truck 
side  frames,  steel  ends,  etc.,  for  a  single  lot  of  1,000  cars. 
At  the  present  time  some  20  roads  are  preparing  to  reinforce 
about  20,000  to  25,000  cars,  which  will  eventually  result  in 
an  improvement  in  conditions. 


INTERCHANGE  OF  FREIGHT  EQUIPMENT* 

BY  J.  C.  ODONNELL 

The  great  volume  of  tonnage  traveling  through  the 
country  places  upon  us  the  responsibility  as  ccmimon 
carriers  to  handle  that  tonnage  with  despatch  and  due 
care.  From  the  equipment  point  of  view  our  first  duty  is  to 
be^  absolutely  certain  that  our  mechanical  inspection  and 
upkeep  are  on  a  basis  that  will  insure  such  service.  This 
paper  has  been  divided  to  cover  points  that  are  matters  of 
daily  observation  with  interchange  inspectors,  with  the  in- 
tention of  creating  discussion  in  order  that  we  may  take  from 
it  ideas  that  we  feel  will  improve  ever)-  day  conditions. 

THE     HANDLING    OF     EMPTY    FREIGHT     EQUIPMENT 

A  car  before  it  enters  into  interchange  must  first  of  all 
become  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the  load  it  is  to  carr>',  and 
upon  this,  barring  unexpected  conditions,  depends  its  sub- 
sequent movement.  To  meet  the  requirements  cars  should 
l)e  on  the  following  basis: 

A.  Cars  for  grain  or  flour  loading  must  be  perfect  as  to 
roofing,  flooring,  sides  and  ends,  clean  and  free  from  odors. 

B.  For  merchandise,  or  similar  loading,  not  susceptible  to 
immediate  damage,  the  roof  in  general  must  be  free  from 
leaks,  but  ordinarily  not  so  close  as  an  "A"  car,  and  the 
body  is  acceptable  for  such  loading  if  in  fair  condition. 

C.  For  coarse  freight  loading,  such  as  lime,  ingots,  spelter, 
pulpwood,  and  commodities  not  susceptible  to  damage  by 
weather,  the  body  should  be  in  fair  condition. 

D.  Open-top  equipment  in  the  ore  loading  districts  and 
in  season  must  have  a  special  inspection  to  see  that  all  sides 
and  slope  sheets  are  fit  to  withstand  such  commodity  and  that 
hoppers  and  attachments  are  in  first-class  condition  and 
entirely  free  from  defects.  All  other  equipment  of  the  hopper 
or  gondola  type  for  general  utilit}-  loading  may  be  inspected 
on  the  ordinary  interchange  basis  with  the  conditions  more 
or  less  perfect,  but  not  with  the  special  inspection  required 
for  ore  loading. 

The  foregoing  conditions  from  a  mechanical  standpoint 
will  furnish  the  transportation  department  the  equipment 
so  that  with  little  or  no  trouble  it  can  be  utilized  for  anv 
purpose  intended  or  desired.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
equipment  must  l)e  carefully  repaired  after  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly inspected  for  light  truck  repairs  and  work  that  seems 
to  be  overlooked  as  a  general  rule.     I  have  in  mind  our  vol- 
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ume  of  empty  refrigerator  cars  that  should  be  specially 
handled  before  the  load  is  placed  in  the  car.  This  work 
should  include  not  only  the  upkeep  of  air  brakes,  but  also 
the  arch  l^ars,  wheels,  bolsters,  draft  rigging  and  all  carr)- 
ing  parts  of  the  car.  To  bring  aljout  such  results  there 
should  be  a  systematic  method  of  handling  the  empty  equip- 
ment, preferably  I)}-  the  owners,  when  the  owners  are  the 
loaders,  or  in  immediate  touch  by  the  trunk  lines,  so  that 
no  car  when  the  load  is  placed  in  it  will  necessitate  repair 
track  movement  under  ordinary  conditions  until  reaching 
its  final  destination  with  the  load  in  question.  To  illustrate 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  for  the  benefit  of  inter- 
change, for  the  month  of  December,  1918,  in  the  Niagara 
Frontier  district,  the  records  indicate  that  our  inspectors  were 
obliged  to  condemn  loaded  cars  to  the  repair  track  to  tlie 
extent  of  having  1,200  pairs  of  wheels  changed  on  eastbound 
interchange,  and  20  per  cent  of  this  number  were  on  high 
class  freight  carr)ing  fresh  meat,  stock,  poultry  and  similar 
commodities.  This  is  one  item  alone  out  of  our  daily  work 
that  demonstrates  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  all  the 
necessar)-  work  on  the  crippled  car  before  the  load  is  placed 
in  it  for  movement,  and  this  must  be  done  to  get  the  service 
through  on  our  high  class  special  loading  that  invariably 
makes  express  time  service. 

NECESSARY  ACTION  ON  LOADED  EQUIPMENT  BEFORE   LEAVING 
THE   INITIAL    POINT   OF    LOADINC 

There  must  of  necessity  be  close  co-operation  between  the 
car  department  employees  and  the  employees  who  are  placing 
the  loads  in  the  car,  both  at  freight  houses,  industrial  plants 
and  all  other  similar  loading  points,  to  see  that  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  rules  are  strictly  observed,  both  on  open  and 
closed  cars,  to  protect  the  lading  enroute  from  shifting  and 
otherwise,  and  also  on  double  and  triple  loads,  to  see  that 
they  are  carefully  built  up  to  insure  safe  movement  in  line 
with  the  Master  Car  Builders'  loading  rules.  These  rules 
as  in  effect  are  revised  from  year  to  year  and  are  perfect  to 
cover  the  interchange  throughout  the  countr}'  if  strictly  ad- 
hered to  and  carried  out.  The  non-carr}ing  out  of  these  rules 
causes  damage  to  ladmg,  accidents  enroute  and  serious  de- 
lay, which  could  all  have  been  avoided  had  proper  care  and 
supervision  originally  carried  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  I  would  especially 
call  attention  to  the  necessity  oi  providing  proper  doorway 
protection  and  blocking  on  the  closed  car  to  overcome  damage 
to  the  lading  and  injury  at  the  doorway  enroute. 

The  greatest  responsibility  of  the  mechanical  department 
for  protecting  the  lading  is,  first  of  all,  to  have  a  perfect  car 
to  put  the  lading  in,  and,  secondly,  to  see  when  the  lading 
is  placed  in  the  car  by  the  consignor,  that  it  reaches  its 
destination  and  the  consignee  in  the  condition  that  it  should, 
thereby  overcoming,  unnecessary  expenditures  to  Ijring  it 
back  to  its  original  condition. 

INTERCHANGE    INSPECTION   FOR    PROTECTION    OF    EQUIPMENT 
THROUGHOUT    THE    COUNTRY 

Granting  that  we  have  complied  with  all  of  the  previous 
requirements,  the  car  is  accepted  for  train  service  to  its  des- 
tination, and  should  proceed  without  serious  difficulty. 
Primarily  interchange  inspection  was  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  monetary  protection  on  defects  occurring  through 
what  we  term  unfair  service  that  did  not  impair  the  strength 
or  serviceability  of  the  car,  together  with  penalty  provisions 
for  not  observing  the  requirements  of  selection  as  mentioned 
above.  With  the  suspension  of  such  service  and  the  adop- 
tion of  government  control  methods,  there  would  naturally 
.<;ecm  to  he  little  use  for  interchange  inspection,  but  when 
taken  collectively  the  zones  of  our  railroad  centers  are  so 
distributed  that  when  the  equipment  reaches  these  intermedi- 
ate terminals  it  has  covered,  approximately,  from  150  to  .SOO 
miles,  and  the  service  demands  an  examination  of  the  run- 


ning gear,  a  re-examination  and  repair  of  all  air  brakes  and 
care  and  attention  to  lubrication  and  packing,  which  in 
the  Niagara  Frontier  district,  as  a  rule,  is  handled  in  about 
five  minutes  to  a  car. 

The  inspectors  on  the  string  as  it  reaches  the  receiving 
yard  are  two  ground  men.  one  roof  man  and  two  following-up 
men,  and  where  the  interchange  demands  it,  the  same  number 
starting  from  each  end  of  the  string,  except  the  roof  man. 
.■\t  this  time  we  inspect  and  condemn  all  handling  line  defects 
under  government  requirements,  repair  all  yard  defects,  such 
as  nuts  on  box  bolts,  carry  irons,  column  bolts,  draft  pan 
attachments,  also  brake  connection  bolts  and  cotters,  brake 
shoes  and  keys,  brake  hangers  and  parts,  and  all  connections 
of  the  hand  brake  attachments.  In  many  cases  we  apply  brake 
l>eams  in  the  train  yard,  in  order  to  overcome  switching  any 
car  to  the  shop  track  unless  absolutely  necessar>'.  The  finish 
of  the  string  is  then  taken  for  switching  and  advanced  to  the 
receiving  line  yard  as  a  rule,  where  the  air  brake  test,  repair 
and  oiling  is  covered.  The  disposition  of  through  business 
under  such  arrangements  is  based  on  the  interchange  of  8.000 
loads  and  3,000  empties  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  an 
average  of  one  car  out  of  ten  as  a  cripple  to  the  repair  track. 
This  shows  why  we  plead  for  better  equipment  at  the  initial 
point  of  loading,  to  overcome  serious  delays  that  must  be 
faced  enroute  if  such  action  is  not  taken,  and  which  is  kept 
constantly  Ijefore  us  by  our  transportation  department. 

At  this  time  I  wish  particularly  to  dwell  upon  the 
enormous  losses  through  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  our 
immediate  district,  where  the  old  saying,  "a  stitch  in  time," 
is  applicable.  In  going  over  some  claims  with  the  claim  de- 
partment of  one  of  our  trunk  lines  I  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  during  the  year  1918  that  particular  line  paid  out,  in 
the  claim  department,  $5,619,000  to  cover  loss  from  accident, 
leakages,  theft,  improper  stowing  of  lading  and  kindred 
causes.  If  each  man  takes  pride  in  his  position  and  is  zeal- 
ous to  do  his  work  without  any  sting  of  conscience,  let  us 
apply  this  principle  to  our  trains  enroute  and  not  be  charged 
with  negligence  that  causes  untold  miser}'  and  loss  of  large 
amounts  of  money.  In  other  words,  if  responsibility  is  ours, 
let  us  shoulder  it  and  share  it.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
ever}-  individual  doing  his  full  share  both  in  the  pit  and  in 
a  supervising  capacity. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  in  order  to  have  co- 
operation and  a  common  bond  of  personal  responsibility,  fre- 
quent get-together  meetings  be  held,  bringing  up  points 
of  self-interest  for  all  concerned,  which  would  bring  about 
most  excellent  results. 

We  should  not  have  any  matters  connected  with  the  service 
that  those  associated  with  us  are  not  thoroughly  conversant 
with.  The  important  duties  the  employees  of  our  rolling 
stock  departments  are  obliged  to  perform,  should  be  an  in- 
centive for  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  give  the  ver\'  best 
that  is  in  us  to  the  railroads  of  our  great  country. 

DISCUSSION 

The  discussion  brought  out  many  circumstances  which  ham- 
per the  repairing  of  freight  cars  at  the  present  time.  Mention 
was  made  of  unsatisfactory  labor  conditions  still  existing 
and  insufficient  forces  due  to  the  reductions  in  the  hours  of 
service.  Failure  to  authorize  expenditures  for  betterments 
has  resulted  in  the  setting  aside  of  cars  requiring  heav}'  re- 
pairs. The  speakers  agreed  that  there  is  much  trouble  due 
to  the  reloading  of  cars  which  are  not  fit  for  service  but  no 
method  has  been  found  l)y  which  this  abuse  can  be  con- 
trolled on  industry  tracks. 

Some  improvement  has  recently  been  noted  in  the  condition 
of  air  brakes,  but  the  tendency  to  neglect  cars  needing  heavy 
'•epairs  is  causing  a  steady  decline  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  equipment  and  cars  are  now  accepted  in  general  service 
that  would  have  been  carded  bad  order  at  the  first  interchange 
point  under  the  standards  in  force  ?  few  years  ago. 


ENGINEHOUSE  CRANES 


BY  E.  A.  M. 

The  following  three  types  of  cranes  for  use  in  engine- 
houses  are  in  general  use  on  one  large  road  and  have  been 
found  very  serviceable  and  convenient. 

POST    CRANE 

Fig.  1  shows  a  2,000-lb.  capacity  post  crane  for  round- 
houses, which  is  generally  located  on  the  first  post  inside  of 
outer  wall  of  the  house  and  is  located  on  every  post  in  that 
circle.  In  some  cases  possibly  only  a  few  located  in  some 
certain  part  of  the  house  may  be  necessan'.  while  in  others 
it  may  seem  most  desirable  on  ever}'  other  one.  That  is  to 
be  determined  by  local  conditions  and  is,  of  course,  optional 
with  the  user.  The  idea  is  to  show  a  very  good  crane  that 
has  resulted  in  being  a  time  saver  for  such  work  as  lifting 
bumper  castings,  wooden  bumper  beams,  front  ends  and 
doors,  cylinder  heads,  steam  chest  lids,  etc.     By  moving  the 


6-in.  channels  weighing  8  lb.  per  foot  and  4  ft.  lU  in.  long. 
The  castings  (A)  are  placed  between  thc>e  upright  cliannels 
at  each  end  and  have  a  circular  base  two  inches  in  diameter, 
which  extend  into  castings  above  and  below,  turning  in  them. 
These  castings  are  bolted  on  the  post  with  -^ij-in.  bolts,  with 
plates  on  other  side  and  nut  locks  are  provided.  Two  "s-in. 
vertical  bolts  with  lock  nuts  keep  these  castings  a  proper  dis- 
tance apart,  or  rather  from  spreading.  Angles  are  used  to 
secure  the  brace  to  the  horizontal  jib.  The  swinging  axis  is 
10  in.  in  front  of  the  post  to  give  it  greater  range,  in  fact  it 
has  a  range  of  about  284  deg. 

In  one  of  our  roundhouses  having  40  stalls,  we  have  39 
of  these,  one  on  each  post  between  the  stalls,  and  nearly  all 
are  so  provided,  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  that  are  of  any 
importance. 

CRANE   FOR   LIFTING   AIR    PUMPS 

A  portable  crane  for  lifting  air  pumps  on  or  off  engines 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2.     At  times,  when  a  locMnotive  comes  into 
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Fig.   1 — Post   Crane   for    Englnehouses 


smaller  tvpe  engines  for^vard  in  the  house  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, it  is'  possible  to  lift  air  pumps  by  swinging  the  crane 
well  back. 

This  is  equipped  with  a  2-ton  differential  chain  hoist  on 
a  trollev  which  has  a  movement  of  nearly  5  ft.  The  top 
I-beam 'is  6  in.,  weighing  MYa  lb.  per  foot  and  is  12  ft.  3  in. 
long;  at  the  end  there  is  a  small  casting  on  each  side  to 
prevent  the  trolley  from  running  off.  The  brace  is  a  6-in. 
I-beam  weighing  12^4  \h.  per  foot  and  the  vertical  pieces 
to  which  these  are  fastened  by  angle  plates  (riveted)  are  two 


the  roundhouse  requiring  repairs  to  the  air  compressor  which 
require  its  l^eing  removed  from  the  locomotive,  this  portable 
crane  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  not  only  make  a  hard 
job  easy  but  do  the  work  with  but  a  slight  delay  to  the 
locomotive.  The  uprights  are  made  of  2>^-in.  round  iron 
pointed  at  the  bottom  for  safety  sake.  These  are  amply 
braced  by  the  ^-in.  by  1-in.  pieces  as  shown.  About  11 
ft.  9  in.  above  the  floor  a  weld  is  shown  and  the  upper  ends 
or  pieces  are  welded  to  the  2i/^-in.  uprights.  These  upper 
pieces   are  spaced    ?«    in.    apart   by  the  "plate   and   washer, 
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leaving  a  ^s-in-  space  in  center  for  the  projecting  or  sup- 
porting arm  which  is  shown  as  detail  A.  The  piece  B  is 
bolted  to  this.  The  ends  of  this  piece  are  about  one  foot 
apart  and  these  rest  on  the  handrail  of  the  engine  for  sup- 
port. You  will  note  that  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  lifting 
the  pump  as  the  connecting  piece  is  3  ft.  4^  in.  center  to 
center.  A  suitable  hoist  is,  of  course,  attached  to  the  eye  C, 
which  has  a  trolley  wheel.  While  this  apparatus  must  be 
rather  heav>'  in  order  to  adequately  support  an  air  com- 
pressor, it  can  be  easily  handled  by  three  or  four  men.     The 
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Fifl.  2 — Portable  Crane  for  Mounting  Air  Compressors 

swinging  or  supporting  arm  can  be  swung  down  to  some 
extent,  out  of  the  road  when  not  in  use,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines. 

STACK   CRANE 

Fig.   3   shows  a  locomotive  stack  crane  which  has  been 
found  ver}-  serviceable  where  other  overhead  or  permanently 


Fig.   3 — Stack   Crane  for  Locomotives 

fixed  cranes  are  not  available.  It  is  made  up  from  1^-in. 
bar  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  illustration,  the  upper  arm  of 
which  is  bent  over  at  the  end  to  fit  over  the  top  of  the  stack. 
The  horizontal  arm  has  a  curved  rest,  bent  to  a  9-in.  radius, 


which  fits  against  the  side  of  the  stack.  The  upper  and 
lower  arms  are  reinforced  by  two  ties,  also  made  from  1^-in. 
iron,  extended  between  them.  The  outer  end  of  the  frame 
supports  an  eye  which  carries  a  suitable  chain  hoist.  This 
is  free  to  move  on  the  frame  for  a  short  distance,  in  order  to 
get  the  proper  location  of  the  hoist.  This  is  an  excellent 
device  for  lifting  heavy  cylinder  heads,  steam  chest  lids, 
sections  of  cast  iron  bumper  castings,  wood  bumpers,  front 
ends,  etc.  Where  other  facilities  are  not  provided  it  has  been 
found  very  serviceable  and  will  serve  to  materially  shorten 
the  length  of  time  engines  are  kept  in  the  roundhouse  for 
repairs. 


RECLAIMING   LOWER    HEAD  OF   GROSS- 
GOMPOUND  AIR  COMPRESSORS 

BY  J.  H.  HAHN 

Assistant  Roundliouse  Foreman,  N.  &  W.,  BIue(>eid,  W.  Va. 

One  of  the  most  common  defects  which  develop  in  the 
83^ -in.  cross-compound  air  compressors  is  a  broken  piston 
rod.  When  the  high  pressure  air  piston  rod  breaks  or  the 
nuts  work  oft"  the  lower  end,  the  result  is  generally  that  the 
pocket  in  the  lower  piston  head  in  which  the  end  of  the  rod 
works,  is  broken  out.  Ordinarily  this  starts  the  cylinder 
head  on  the  road  to  the  scrap  pile. 

The  fitting  shown  in  the  drawing  was  designed  for  use 
in  reclaiming  cylinder  heads  broken  in  this  manner  and  a 
large  number  of  them  have  been  applied  with  excellent  re- 
sults at  Bluefield.     The  broken  heads  are  placed  in  a  large 
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Forged    Fitting    Used    to    Repair    Broken    Lower   Cylinder    Heads   of 
Cross  Compound  Air  Pumps 

gap  lathe  and  bored  out  and  threaded  to  receive  the  fitting, 
which  is  forged  from  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  and  threaded 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  A  large  Stillson  wrench  is  used 
to  put  the  fitting  in  place,  and  it  is  set  up  reasonably  tight. 
Heads  thus  reclaimed  have  been  found  to  be  as  good  as  new 
ones. 


Complete  Locomotives  Shipped  to  France. — The 
United  States  Army  Transport  Force  has  announced  as 
one  accomplishment  under  stress  of  war  conditions  the  ship- 
ment to  France  of  more  than  400  American-built  locomotives, 
weighing  73  tons  each,  completely  assembled  except  for 
smokestack  and  tender  and  able  to  move  under  their  own 
steam  within  a  few  hours  after  landing  in  France.  The 
engines  were  shipped  in  special  ships,  each  carrying  36  loco- 
motives. About  1,200  other  locomotives  were  shipped  in 
sections  easily  assembled  on  the  other  side. 


The  Gas  Welding  of  Thin  Plates 

Special  Types  of  Joints  Which  May  be  Used,  Some 
of  Which  Do  Not  Require  Use  of   Welding   Rods 

BY  J.  F.  SPRINGER* 


I. 


THE  welding  of  plates  not  exceeding  ]/^  in.  in  thickness 
is  an  art  in  itself.  Beveling,  which  is  ordinarily  so 
essential,  is  not  always  necessary  or  advantageous 
when  welding  thin  plates,  and  with  very  thin  sheets  the 
highest  temperatures  are  not  desirable.  But  a  shop  using 
acetylene  for  general  purposes  may  also  find  it  advantageous 
to  use  the  same  equipment  for  thin  work.  The  difficulty 
of  uniting  thin  plates  with  an  excessively  hot  flame  lies 
largely  in  securing  the  necessary  degree  of  rapidity  and  uni- 
formity in  the  application  of  the  heat.  If  the  "hot  spot" 
of  the  acetylene  flame  is  advanced  too  slowly  the  edges  of 
the  work  are  apt  to  be  melted  away  in  places;  if  it  is 
advanced  too  rapidly  a  good  weld  is  not  obtained.  The  oper- 
ator must  find  the  correct  speed,  taking  into  account  the 
work  in  hand  and  the  power  of  the  torch.  With  thin  work 
the  necessary  rate  of  advance  will  often  be  quite  rapid,  and 
it  must  be  kept  steadily  at  just  the  riglit  rate.  Furthermore, 
as  the  "hot  spot"  is  not  large,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
torch  be  held  at  just  the  proper  distance  from  the  work. 

It  may  seem  that  soldering  and  brazing  would  be  prefer- 
able to  gas  welding  as  a  means  of  joining  thin  sheets,  and 
this  is  sometimes  the  case.  However,  soft  solders  are  usually 
weak  solders,  and  hard  solders  which  possess  high  strength 


many  cases  where  the  oxy-acetylene  and  the  oxy-hydrogen 
welding  appliances  may  be  taken  to  the  job,  that  this  alone 
gives  the  process  a  considerable  advantage  over  brazmg. 

VARIETIES  OF  JOINTS 

During  the  last  10  or  15  years,  as  gas  welding  has  come 
more  and  more  into  commercial  use,  a  variety  of  forms  of 
joints  suitable  for  thin  plates  have  been  develojjed.  There 
are  others  which,  although  they  have  had  no  great  test  in 
actual  practice,  are  worthy  of  consideration  because  of  their 
conformity  to  requirements  of  the  gas  welding  process.  Some 
joints  are  good  for  one  kind  of  service,  but  useless  for  an- 
other. Sometimes  one  joint  is  to  be  preferred  to  another 
not  so  much  because  it  is  a  better  joint,  but  because  com- 
paratively unskilled  labor  may  be  used  in  making  it.  Again, 
one  style  is  preferable  for  certain  jcbs  because  it  may  be 
made  accessible  to  the  operator,  in  short,  there  are  a 
variety  of  conditions  surrounding  individual  jobs,  all  of 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  final  choice  of  the  type  of 
joint  to  be  used.  But  in  all  autogenous  welding  there  is 
one  rule  which  is  quite  generally  applicable:  Seek  to  locate 
joints  away  from  corners.  The  object  in  removing  the  weld 
from  a  corner  is  to  avoid  the  bending  stresses  to  which  cor- 
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Plain    Lap   Joint 

are  not  always  convenient  to  use.  An  objection  which  ap- 
plies to  all  solders  is  that  they  differ  in  character  from  the 
metal  of  the  work,  which  means  that  the  electro-potentials 
differ,  and  that  under  certain  conditions  electrolysis  is  to 
be  expected.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  thin  steel  sheets  used 
in  passenger  car  roofs  electrolysis  is  to  be  feared  if  the 
joints  are  sealed  with  a  metal  differing  from  that  of  the 
work.  With  gas  welding,  it  is  usual  practice  to  use  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  metal  for  the  joint  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sheets  to  be  joined. 

The  heat  for  soldering  operations,  especially  where  hard 
soldering  is  to  be  done,  is  not  always  conveniently  applied. 
Thus,  the  case  of  the  roof  sheets  for  passenger  coaches  might 
present  difficulty.  This  welding  is  done  not  for  strength 
of  joint,  but  for  water-tightness.  The  edges  of  the  sheets 
come  together  on  the  double  flange  of  a  T-bar  and  are 
riveted  in  place.  Then  the  welding  operation  is  carried  out 
to  seal  the  joint.  The  workman  gets  up  on  the  roof  and 
applies  his  torch.  To  do  this  job  by  brazing  would  prob- 
ably  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.     There  are,  in  fact,  so 

•Author  of  the  handbook,  "Oxy-Acetylene  Torch  Practice." 


Modified    Edison   Joint 

ners  are  often  subjected,  but  there  may  be  exceptions  even 
to  this  rule.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  tank  with  a  bot- 
tom heavily  dished  inward,  if  the  angle  where  the  rim  of 
the  plate  and  the  body  of  the  cylindrical  shell  meet  is  suf- 
ficiently sharp,  a  weld  where  the  edges  come  together  may 
not  be  subject  to  appreciable  bending  stresses  and  such  a 
joint  may  be  permissible. 

Plain  Butt  Joint.— The  simplest  joint  is  probably  the  one 
v/here  the  edges  of  the  plates  butt  one  against  the  other.  The 
\yeld  is  made  by  melting  the  edges  into  each  other  and  some- 
tirnes  by  the  addition  of  new  material.  If  the  edges  make 
a  jomt  that  is  even  and  free  from  small  cavities  before  heat 
is  applied,  there  will  be  little  use  for  a  welding  rod,  unless 
It  IS  proposed  to  pile  up  metal  along  the  joint  on  one  or  both 
sides.  However,  where  cavities  exist,  which  will  include 
the  majorit}'  of  cases,  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  depres- 
sion all  along  the  line  of  the  joint  unless  a  welding  rod  is 
used  to  supply  the  extra  metal  needed.  It  mav  be  added  at 
the  time  the  edges  are  melted  together  or  put  in  place  in  a 
second  operation. 

The  plain  butt  joint  may  be  welded  from  both  sides.  This 
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is  often  desirable  and  in  some  cases  necessary.  In  welding 
from  one  side  only  it  is  necessary  that  the  fusing  temperature 
penetrate  all  the  way  through  the  full  thickness  of  the  plates 
to  secure  a  perfect  weld.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  heat  penetration  will  vary  with  the  plate 
thickness. 

It  is  possible  to  get  welds  without  appreciable  depressions, 
even  though  no  rod  is  employed,  by  linishing  the  edges  to 
make  a  close  junction.  The  undesirability  of  a  depression 
along  the  line  of  the  weld  depends  on  the  service  the  work  is 
to  perform. 

Bcielcd  Lap  Jobii. — The  edges  of  the  two  plates  may  be 
beveled  and  overlapped  preparatory  to  the  application  of 
heat.  The  torch  is  to  be  operated  preferably  from  both  sides 
and  the  metal  may  be  thickened  by  the  use  of  a  rod.  If 
depressions  are  to  be  avoided  when  nc  rod  is  employed,  the 
edges  should  fit  closely  to  eliminate  voids.  If  building  up 
of  the  seam  on  both  sides  is  carried  out  along  the  lines  of 
the  joint  the  two  ridges  of  metal  will  not  be  directly  opposite 
each  other. 

Beveled  Edge  Butt  Joint. — In  this  joint  the  edges  are 
brought  up  close  together  or  even  to  contact.  The  rod  is 
melted  in  to  fill  up  the  groove,  and  the  groove  is  at  the  same 
time  heated  to  the  melting  point.  Tliis  particular  joint  is 
handled  according  to  regulation  metliods  used  for  general 
work,  and  the  plates  may  be  double  beveled.     The  metal 
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The   Edison   Joint 

from  the  rod  may  be  piled  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  work. 
The  groove,  however,  need  not  be  us  wide  as  in  ordinary 
work. 

Plain  Lap  Joint,  Without  Rod. — With  thin  sheets  one 
may  simply  be  lapped  over  the  other  and  heat  applied  to 
produce  a  molten  condition  over  the  entire  area  of  contact. 
The  question  of  thickness  controls  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  torch  may  be  limited  in  getting  its  heat  through  far 
enough.  When  working  with  metals  which  respond  to  old- 
time  smith  shop  welding  methods,  light  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer may  be  employed  to  encourage  union  over  the  area  of 
contact.  Steel  and  nickel  are  such  metals.  The  plain  over- 
lap may  be  especially  useful  where  chc  two  sheets  are  not  of 
the  same  thickness. 

There  are  cases  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  secure  the 
strength  obtainable  by  melting  the  contacting  surfaces  into 
each  other.  In  such  cases  the  free  corners  of  the  overlapping 
plates  may  be  welded  on  each  side  of  the  work.  Where  this 
style  of  weld  is  satisfactor)-  from  the  standpoint  of  strength 
it  may  be  carried  out  through  a  considerable  range  of  thick- 
nesses. In  the  diagram  showing  this  modified  plain  lap 
joint,  the  darkened  regions  show  metal  that  has  been  melted 
off  the  free  comers  and  filled  in  the  adjacent  angles.    Where 


rivets  are  depended  on  for  strength  and  welding  for  the 
seal,  this  is  a  useful  type.  As  no  rod  is  required,  the  work- 
man has  his  left  hand  free. 

The  Edison  Joint. — In  this  type  of  joint  the  weld  is  made 
by  melting  together  the  edges  of  two  plates  lying  alongside 
of  each  other.  This  joint  secured  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  first  used  by  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company 
in  making  storage  battery  cells.  The  metal  in  this  case  was 
thin  nickel-plated  steel,  and  the  cell  consisted  of  a  rectangu- 
lar shell  with  a  single  longitudinal  seam  and  two  heads  of 
cup  form  let  into  the  ends  of  the  shell  with  their  edges  out. 
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Two  Types  of  Folded  Joints  before  Welding 

The  longitudinal  seam  was  located  on  one  side  away  from  the 
comer. 

This  joint  possesses  a  number  of  excellent  features.  It  is 
easily  prepared  and  easily  welded,  and  as  it  requires  no 
welding  rod  it  permits  the  operator  to  have  his  left  hand  free. 
Considerable  variation  in  the  application  of  the  heat  is 
permissible,  since  there  is  a  considerable  margin  in  the 
amount  of  metal  that  may  be  brought  into  the  weld.  The 
effect  of  variations  in  the  rate  at  which  the  torch  is  advanced 
and  in  the  distance  of  the  torch  from  the  work  will  be  evi- 
dent only  in  irregularities  in  the  profile  of  the  finished  joint 
which  may  be  entirely  satisfactory  otlierwise.  The  Edison 
joint  is  a  good  seam  if  the  conditions  of  service  do  not  pro- 
duce stresses  tending  to  open  the  joint  on  the  unwelded  side. 
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Plain   Butt  Joint,  Showing  the  Effect  of  Welding  Without  or  With 
Rod,' and   the    Improved    Butt  Joint 

Where  such  stresses  are  likely  to  occur  the  joint  in  its  simplest 
form  is  not  a  suitable  one. 

Modifications  of  the  Edison  Joint. — Manifestly,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  bent-up  portion  of  this  joint  be  especially 
deep.  In  fact,  the  deeper  it  is  the  greater  is  the  leverage 
tending  to  open  the  angle  and  break  the  weld.  The  bends 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very  slight  depth,  sufficient  merely  tO' 
supply  metal  easily  reached  by  the  torch.  After  the  weld  is 
completed  it  will,  in  such  cases,  show  a  protuberance  on  the 
operating  side  of  the  work  and  a  groove  or  depression  on  the 
under  side.  The  form  of  this  depression  depends  on  the 
sharpness  of  the  bends  and  on  the  penetration  of  effective 
fusing  heat.  A  groove  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  and  deep 
indentation  may  for  certain  classes  of  service  be  objectionable 
as  defining  a  line  of  breakage.     The  groove  may  be  modified 
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by  applying  a  welding  heat  on  this  side  of  the  work  and 
totally  eliminated  by  using  a  welding  rod.  Where  the  weld- 
ing rod  is  not  used,  the  form  of  the  joint  may  be  further 
raodilied  by  the  use  of  the  hammer.  This  provides  a  method 
of  securing  the  full  thickness  of  metal  at  the  joint  without 
using  a  welding  rod. 

The  Improved  Butt  /oiw^— Welding  without  rod  is  ad- 
vantageous in  working  on  thin  plates,  because  it  releases  the 
operator's  left  hand  to  assist  in  steadying  the  torch,  and  be- 
cause the  new  metal  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  a  manner 
insuring  a  uniform  amount  all  along  the  seam.  This  latter 
point  is  at  times  important  where  uniformity  of  appearance  is 
desirable.  Thus,  with  the  Edison  joint,  where  the  bent-up 
portions  are  shallow,  they  provide  the  new  material  in  a  way 
to  meet  this  requirement.  The  same  result  may  be  secured 
by  another  method  which  may  be  easier  to  carry  out  under 
some  conditions.  The  edges  of  the  sheets  are  left  square  as 
if  for  a  plain  butt  joint.  But  instead  of  putting  them  in 
contact  with  each  other,  a  thin  strip  of  metal  is  set  between 
them.  This  strip  is  wide  enough  to  extend  slightly  above  the 
surface  of  the  sheets.  When  the  wold  is  made  the  strip  is 
melted  into  the  edges  of  the  sheets  and  the  whole  region 
consolidated.  The  amount  of  new  metal  added  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  inserted  strip  projects  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sheets. 

A  modification  of  this  type  of  joint  requires  the  strip  to  be 
set  so  as  to  project  on  both  sides  of  the  joint.  There  are 
then  two  heating  operations. 

The  Folded  Joint. — Where  the  plates  are  very  thin  and  it 


first  from  one  side  and  then  from  the  other,  and  by  using  the 
hammer  to  assist  the  union.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  not 
a  job  for  a  beginner. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


RECLAIMING  BUSHINGS  FOR  9  1-2-IN. 
AIR  PUMP  REVERSING  VALVES 

BY  J.  H.  HAHN 
Assistant  Roundhouse  Foreman,  N.  &  W.  Bluefield.  W.  Va. 

A  set  of  tools  has  been  developed  at  the  Bluefield  shops 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  reclaim 
successfully  the  reversing  valve  bushings  for  Westinghouse 
9J'2-in.  air  pumps. 

By  referring  to  the  drawings,  which  show  the  details  of 
the  various  tools,  the  method  of  using  them  may  ver>-  readily 
be  explained.  It  is  first  necessar\-  to  remove  the  dowel  in 
the  reversins:  valve  bush.  After  this  has  been  done  the  arbor 
A,  Fig.  1,  is  then  placed  in  position  in  the  bushing.  The 
washer  b  and  nut  C  are  then  placed  on  the  end  of  the 
arbor  and  the  nut  securely  tightened.  Next  the  reamer  D 
is  placed  on  the  arbor,  followed  by  bushing  E.  This  bush- 
ing has  two  lugs  on  each  end,  which  fit  in  the  slots  in  the 
end  of  the  reamer.  The  split  driving  nut  F  is  then  placed 
in  position,  on  the  threads  of  the  arbor,  inside  of  sleeve  G. 
The  wrench  H  is  placed  over  the  sleeve,  the  projection  on 
the  side  of  the  latter  fitting  in  the  slot  in  the  wrench,  which 
is  finally  secured  in  place  with  a  ^-in.  set  screw. 

With  this  device  the  bushing  is  then  reamed  out  to  fit  the 
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Fig.   1— Details  of  Special  Tools  for  Reaming   Out  9/2-lnch    Putnp  Reverse  Valve  Bushings 


is  not  difficult  to  provide  for  the  peneti  ation  of  a  fusing  heat 
through  several  thicknesses  of  the  metal,  a  folded  joint  may 
be  used.  There  are  two  principal  forms.  In  one  both  sides 
of  the  work  disclose  an  increase  in  thickness;  in  the  other 
this  shows  on  one  side  only,  the  other  side  remaining  flush 
with  the  general  surface,  the  illustrations  show  clearly  the 
manner  of  folding  for  each  of  the  forms.  It  should  be  noted 
that  where  the  former  t>pe  is  permissible,  both  sheets  are 
folded  alike,  thus  simplifying  the  preparatory  work.  This 
stvle  of  weld  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  First, 
the  thinness  of  the  sheets  requires  prompt  and  uniform  action 
on  the  part  of  the  welder.  Second,  enough  heat  has  to  be 
applied  to  secure  intermingling.  The  skill  required  may 
be  reduced  somewhat  by  applying  the  heat  in  two  operations, 


next  larger  size  of  reversing  valve,  which,  as  shown  on  the 
drawing.  Fig.  1,  is  1  LV'.S2  in.  After  this  reamer  has  been 
driven  to  the  bottom  of  the  bush  a  1  7/16-in.  reamer  is 
placed  on  the  arbor  and  driven  down  about  1/16  in.  below 
the  first  port  in  the  reversing  valve  chamber  bushing.  This 
gives  the  valve  the  proper  clearance  and  prevents  it  from 
wearing  a  shoulder  in  the  bushing,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

After  the  bushing  has  been  reamed  the  dowel  is  replaced 
from  the  inside,  using  the  tapered  wedge  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
or  the  special  dowel  replacing  tool  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  latter  tool  has  a  cylindrical  body  13/8  in.  in  diameter, 
which  is  made  in  two  parts  dovetailed  together.  Extend- 
ing through  the  body  longitudinally  is  a  tapered  hole  in  rec- 
tangular cross  section,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  drilled  a  hole 
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to  fit  the  5/16-in.  dowel.     A  plunger  of  the  same  size  is  ard  taper  is  used.     The  arm  is  L-shaped  and  is  pivoted  at 

placed  in  this  hole  from  the  inside  and  a  tapered  wedge  the  angle  on  a  stud  in  the  top  of  the  tail  stock.     The  short 

driven  between  the  plunger  and  the  tapered  side  of  the  hole  vertical  arm  bears  against  a  stud  in  the  base,  the  point  of 

in  the  body  of  the  tool.    With  the  device  in  place  inside  the  contact  being  at  a  point  that  causes  the  pointer  to  move 

bushing  it  is  thus  possible  to  drive  the  dowel  into  place.   The  about  18  times  as  much  as  the  tail  stock.    This  lathe  is  used 
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Fig.  2. — Simple  Wedge  for   Replacing    Dowel   Pins  in  the   Reamed 

Bushings 

slot  in  the  body  of  the  tool  permits  it  to  be  slid  into  place 
over  the  end  of  the  dowel. 

Special  reamers  of  the  shell  type  are  used,  which  may 
be  ordered  from  manufacturers  or  made  in  the  shop.  Aside 
from  the  reamers  the  tools  shown  in  the  drawing  were  all 
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Fig.  3 — Another  Type  of  Dowel  Pin  Replacing  Tool 

made  by  apprentice  machinists  from  scrap  material.  A  dis- 
carded piston  rod  from  an  8)4 -in.  cross-compound  pump 
furnished  a  good  grade  of  steel  for  this  work. 


INCREASING  PRODUCTION  ON 
BOLT  LATHES 

In  the  illustrations  shown  below  are  shown  two  devices 
applied  to  a  portable  lathe  in  the  Beech  Grove  shops  of  the 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  which  will  save 
time  on  any  lathe  used  for  turning  bolts.  The  chuck  shown 
is  simple  but  nevertheless  very  effective.  It  screws  on  to 
the  spindle  and  projects  beyond  the  center  with  a  recess  to 
receive  the  head  of  the  bolt.  Extending  into  this  recess  is 
a  set  screw  which  can  be  tightened  to  grip  the  head  of  the 
bolt.  In  practice  the  screw  is  run  up  so  that  it  just  clears 
the  flat  on  the  head  when  the  bolt  is  on  the  center.  The 
bolt  can  then  be  inserted  but  cannot  turn  in  the  chuck.  The 
flange  of  the  chuck  extends  beyond  the  head  of  the  set  screw 
in  order  to  keep  it  from  the  possibility  of  catching  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  operator. 

The  indicator  shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  tail  stock 
is  a  great  convenience  for  setting  the  center  where  one  stand- 


A  Safe  and   Convenient  Chucl<  for  Bolts 

only  for  cutting  the  standard  bolt  taper  of  1/16  in.  to  the 
foot.  The  indicator  is  adjusted  to  show  when  the  lathe  is 
turning  straight;  then  it  is  set  to  give  the  proper  taper  for 
a  bolt  12  in.  long,  and  these  points  are  marked  on  the  brass 


Indicator  on   Tail   Stocl<s  for  Setting  to  Turn   Standard   Taper 

plate  at  the  end  of  the  indicator.  The  distance  between  the 
marks  is  then  graduated  to  show  the  setting  for  bolts  of  any 
intermediate  length.  This  attachment  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  setting  the  lathe  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  verv 
much  more  convenient  to  use  than  the  standard  taper 
attachment. 


How  Joe  Harris  Saved  His  Job 

It  Was  "Up  to  Him;"  He  Learned  That  Courage 
Is  an  Essential  Quality  of  the  Successful  Foreman 

BY  A.  J.  TEN  GATE 


IT  was  Monday  morning  and  although  the  6:45  whistle  had 
not  yet  sounded  at  McGregor  shops,  there  was  a  gath- 
ering of  unusual  numbers  around  the  shop  bulletin  board. 
As  each  new-comer  arrived  he  was  instantly  attracted 
by  the  crowd  rapidly  assuming  large  proportions  in  the  center 
of  the  shop  and  naturally  gravitated  in  that  direction  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  excitement.  Sometime  since  Satur- 
day afternoon  a  bulletin  had  been  tacked  on  the  board  which 
read  as  follows: 

TO  ALL  SHOP  -AND  ROUND  HOUSE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Harris  is  hereby  appointed  General  Foreman  at  this 
point    with    jurisdiction    over    shops    and    round    house. 

Signed:     H.    L.    Brownlee, 

Master  Mechanic. 

Not  that  bulletins  announcing  the  appointment  of  a  new 
general  foreman  were  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to  cause 
wonder  or  even  interest.  The  men  in  McGregor  shops  had 
long  passed  that  stage.  More  general  foremen  had  been  ap- 
pointed there  during  the  past  three  years  than  at  all  other 
points  on  the  road  combined,  and  the  new  bulletin  was  the 
third  notice  of  a  similar  nature  in  eighteen  months.  As 
each  man  who  had  held  the  job  severed  his  connection  with 
McGregor — invariably  by  request — the  only  comment  heard 
around  the  shop  was,  "Who  is  the  next  victim?"  and  when 
that  worthy  put  in  an  appearance  it  never  caused  even  a 
ripple  of  excitement. 

This  morning,  however,  the  usual  order  of  things  was 
reversed  and  an  air  of  expectancy  prevailed.  Many  and 
varied  were  the  comments  that  came  from  the  swelling  crowd 
around  the  bulletin  board.  There  were  hoots  and  howls, 
cat  calls,  groans  and  much  laughter.  "Wait  till  old  Hank 
sees  it,"  said  some  one.  "Hank'll  explain  what'll  happen 
to  him."     This  brought  a  yell  of  delight  from  the  throng. 

"Here's  Hank  now,"  shouted  a  man  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  a  tall,  sinewy  man 
possibly  55  vears  of  age  who,  as  he  walked  toward  the 
crowd,  wore  an  air  of  aggressiveness  which  indicated  a 
determined  and  rather  belligerent  character. 

Hank  Hazard  had  been  the  rod  shop  foreman  at  Mc- 
Gregor for  many  years.  A  first-class  mechanic  and  pos- 
sessfng  marked  'executive  ability,  it  was  said  of  him  by 
those  who  knew  him  best  that  had  he  been  less  aggressive 
in  temperament  he  might  easily  have  been  a  master  me- 
chanic manv  vears  ago.  But  Hank,  while  a  good  friend 
and  with  manv  traits  of  character  that  made  for  him  a  host 
of  friends  among  the  shop  men,  had  the  unfortunate  habit 
of  treating  his  superiors  in  a  manner  that  always  gained 
their  dislike.  Hank  instinctively  hated  a  new  boss,  and 
u^^uallv  made  it  a  point  to  let  it  be  known.  Yet  he  could 
be  lov'al,  and  when  his  support  was  once  gamed,  as  m  the 
ca^e  of  Mr  Brownlee,  the  master  mechanic,  who  had  been 
able  to  gain  Hank's  respect  at  the  start,  there  was  no  task  too 
bi"  for  him  and  his  gang  to  undertake.  It  was  claimed  by 
many  that  when  Ur.  Brownlee  was  appointed  master  me- 
chanic he  owed  his  promotion  from  general  foreman  to  Hank 
Hazard  more  than  to  his  own  efforts. 

Hank  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  the  .shop,  and  new- 
general  foremen  usuallv  tried  to  "get  something  on  him"  in 
order  to  fire  him  rather  than  to  turn  his  influence  to  their 
own  advantage.  Perhaps  it  was  natural  that  his  regard  for 
officials  in  general,  and  general  foremen  in  particular,  grew 
le'J'^  and  le«  as  time  went  on,  and  his  attitude  toward  a  new 


foreman   was   always  awaited   with   eagerness   by  the  men. 

So  it  was  on  this  morning,  and  everybody  expected  some 
especially  vitriolic  remarks  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
pointee was  the  last  man  any  one  in  McGregor  had  ex- 
pected to  see  in  the  position. 

As  Hank  arrived  the  crowd  made  way  for  him  so  that 
he  could  read  the  bulletin.  "What's  up?"  he  asked,  curtly, 
as  he  set  down  his  dinner  pail  and  adjusted  a  pair  of  steel- 
rimmed  spectacles  preparatory  to  reading  the  notice.  A 
strange  hush  now  pervaded  the  place  where  but  a  moment 
before  so  much  excitement  reigned.  The  crowd  waited 
expectantly  for  an  outburst. 

"What's  that?"  said  Hank,  as  he  read  the  name,  "Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Harris.     Where  did  he  blow  in  from?" 

Not  a  man  answered.  They  had  expected  Hank  to  catch 
on  immediately,  but  apparently  he  had  utterly  failed  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  bulletin. 

At  last  someone  ventured,  "Don't  you  know  him.  Hank?" 

Realizing  that  somehow  he  had  missed  the  imp)ort  of  the 
notice,  which  the  boys  seemed  to  understand,  he  read  it 
again,  this  time  more  deliberately.  Suddenly  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him  and  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  men,  with 
a  flush  on  his  face. 

"Do  you  fellows  mean  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Harris  is  Joe  Harris — our  Joe?" 

"Sure,  Hank,  that's  who  it  is,  all  right." 

"Well,  if  it  is,"  said  Hank,  "it  means  another  dead  cock 
in  the  pit,"  and,  picking  up  his  pail,  he  started  for  the  rod 
shop  amid  a  roar  of  laughter  as  the  7  o'clock  whistle  l^lew 
and  the  men  dispersed  to  begin  work. 

Old  Ned  Hanlon,  the  chief  clerk,  was  busily  engaged 
in  sorting  the  night's  accumulation  of  messages  in  the  gen- 
eral foreman's  office.  As  he  finished  his  task  he  handed 
them  over  to  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  young  man  who  was 
waiting  for  them.  "There  you  are,  Joe— I  mean  Mr.  Har- 
ris," said  Ned,  half  apologetically,  as  he  handed  over  the 
last  message. 

Ned's  attempt  at  being  respectful  was  not  lost  on  the  new 
general  foreman,  who  understood  perfectly  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  Instinctively  he  knew  what  was  passing  in 
the  minds  of  everybody  in  McGregor  shops  that  morning, 
and  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  office  he  felt  his  courage 
rapidly  vanishing,  and  he  began  to  wish  he  had  refused 
the  promotion  Mr.  Brownlee  had  persuaded  him  to  take. 

The  ordeal  was  a  hard  one  for  Joe  Harris.  Bom  and 
brought  up  in  McGregor,  he  was  known  bv  even-  kid  in 
town  as  just  a  big,  good-hearted,  overgrown  bov,  bubbling 
over  with  good  nature,  always  ready  to  help  arivbodv,  and 
everybody's  good  fellow.  Not  an  enemv  in  the'worid,  for 
who  could  dislike  such  a  personalit}- ? 

And  Joe  was  a  mechanic.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his 
ability  in  that  line.  When  it  came  to  understanding  the 
locomotive  and  shop  work,  he  outranked  them  all.  He  had 
served  his  time  in  McGregor  shops,  and  long  before  he  had 
completed  his  full  apprenticeship  he  was  regarded  as  a 
genius  from  a  mechanical  standpoint.  His  capacity  for 
know-ledge  was  extraordinary,  and  he  easilv  led  his  classes 
in  every  department. 

No  sooner  was  he  out  of  his  time  than  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  valve  gang  in  the  roundhouse,  and  his  fame 
as  a  valve  setter  soon  spread  on  the  three  divisions  centering 
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to  tit  tlie  5/I6-in.  dowel.  A  plunder  of  the  same  size  is 
placed  in  this  iiolc  from  the  insiile  and  a  tapered  wcdize 
driven  lii-twcen  the  plunm-r  and  the  tapered  side  of  tlie  hole 
in  the  Ixxiy  of  tiie  tool.  W  ith  the  device  in  place  inside  the 
bu^hinc  it  i-  thus  possible  to  drive  the  dowel  into  place.     The 


ard  taper  is  used.  The  arm  is  L-.-haped  and  is  pivoted  at 
the  anule  on  a  stud  in  tlie  top  of  the  tail  stock.  The  short 
vertical  arm  bears  aiiain>t  a  .-tud  in  the  liase,  the  point  of 
conta*  t  beini;  at  a  point  that  causes  the  pointer  to  move 
about  l!>  times  a>  much  as  ilic  tail  stock.     Tliis  lathe  is  used 
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Fig    2. — Simple   Wedge  for   Replacing    Dowel    Pins   in  the   Reamed 

Bushings 

slot  in  tlie  body  of  the  tool  permit-  ii  to  be  -lid  into  place 
over  the  end  of  the  dowel. 

Special  reamers  of  the  shell  type  are  used,  which  may 
be  ordered  from  manufacturers  or  made  in  the  .-liop.  Aside 
from  the  reamer-  the  tool-  shown  in  tlic,  druwini'  were  all 
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A  Safe  and   Canvenient  Chuck  for   Bolts 

only  t'c^r  mttiiiu  tbe  standard  l>oll  taper  of  1/16  in.  to  the 
loot.  Ihe  indicator  is  adjusted  to  >h(jw  when  the  lathe  is 
turniim  -traiu'bt:  then  it  i-  M-t  to  uive  the  proper  ta])er  for 
a  boh  12  in.  loll^,  and  the>e  jioints  are  marked  on  the  bra.-s 


Fiq.   3 — Another  Type  of   Dowel   Pin    Replncing  Tool 

made  by  apprentice  machinists  from  scraj)  material.  A  di-- 
carded  pi-ton  rod  from  an  S'j-in.  i  ross-comixumd  |Himp 
fumi-hid  a  uo<j<1  irrade  of  -teel  for  thi-  work. 

INCKKAShNG  PKODLCTION  ON 
HOLT  LATHES 

In  the  illustrations  -hown  l>elow  are  -hown  two  devices 
applied  to  a  portable  lathe  in  the  lieech  (irove  .-hops  of  the 
(■hicam>.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  &:  St.  Louis  whicli  will  -ave 
time  on  any  lathe  used  for  turnini:  bolts.  The  chuck  shown 
is  simpK-  l>ut  nevertheless  very  effective.  It  -crews  on  to 
the  s{)indle  and  project-  beyond  the  center  with  a  recess  t(» 
receive  the  lunl  of  the  bolt.  Kxtendinu  into  thi-  rcress  if 
a  .set  screw  which  can  be  ti,i;htened  to  iirip  the  iiead  of  the 
bolt.  In  practice  the  screw  i.-  rim  up  so  that  it  ju-t  clears 
the  llat  on  the  head  when  the  bolt   is  <jn   the  cviitir.       The  '  ■  ' 

holt  can  then  be  inserted  i)Ut  cannot  turn  in  tbe  chut  k.  ihe  (ilate  at  tlie  end  of  the  indicator.  The  distance  between  the 
llani-e  of  the  •  buck  e.\tend>  bc-yond  the  head  of  the  .<et  screw  mark-  i-  tluu  Liraduated  to  show  the  setting  for  bolts  of  anv 
in  onkr  to  kee])  it  fron.  the  po--ibiIity  of  ciathinij  the  cloth-  intermediate  Kn^tli.  This  attachment  saves  a  Ljreat  deal  of 
inn  of  the ojieraior.  tiiue  in  .Httini,'  liie  Jatlie  and  it  has  been  found  to  l)e  ver\ 

The   indicator  .«hown   in   the  illu-tration  of  the  tail   stock      much     more    convenient    to    use    than    the    standard    taper 
is  a  threat  convenience  for  settinii  the  center  where  one  stand-      attai  hment.  ,  ( 


Indlcntor  on   Tail    Stocks  for   Setting   to  Turn  Standard   Taper 
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How  Joe  Harris  Saved  His  Job 

S:   /    i;  :       '*  ^^s  *'Up  to  Him;"  He  Learned  That  Courage 
;:;;•...:;;       Is  an  Essential  Quality  of  the  Successful   Foreman 

•I  ..,  ■.•'''.'/  •'•'''•''■.    , 

^' h\,<^/- •-\:;..v /,;.;..■  •:,;.:■-  by  a.  J.  ten  gate  -.v"%;V.. 


11  was  Monday  niurning  and  altlujuizh  thi-  0:45  \vhi>ilc  had 
not  yet  sounded  at  McGretror  shops,  thore  was  a  t^ath- 
ering  of  unusual  iuinil>ers  around  the  shop  hullctin  Ixiard. 
As  each  new-comer  arrived  he  was  in>iant]y  attracted 
by  the  crowd  rapidly  assumine  larj^e  proportions  in  the  center 
of  the  shop  and  naturally  gravitated  in  tluit  direction  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  e-\(  itenient.  Sometime  since  Satur- 
day afternoon  a  bulletin  had  been  tacked  on  the  board  which 

read  as  follows:-.y\  "  :--'-K  •  '     ■• 

to-;AW:.slrtai' -Ayp  K(>i-^ii)  innsl:  imim  l)^  kks-  _  ',.:•  ]'■. 

Mr.    jtisfiih    n.'    Harris    is    h.crcUv  ■apioiiitcd-  GeniT"'    I'cmnaii    .Tt    this 
l-.iiit    with    jiiri-'iiilii'ni    lUer   -)i<»iss   ami    riimi>l    Iihhm. 

:'     .■.■...■%..•.'.;.    iiigtletj:'    IJ.    1^    llRtiwM.Ki:.    . 
■■...■■;.  ;•::'■,.  Ma>ur  Mfdiahic. 

Not  that  bulletins  announcing  the  appointment  of  a  new- 
general  forvman  were  of  .-uch  rare  occurrence  as  to  cause- 
wonder  or  Wen  intere-t.  I'he  men  in  ^IcGregor  -hojis  had 
long  passed  that  stage.  More  general  foremen  had  been  ap- 
pointed there  during  the  i>ast  three  ydar.s  than  at  all  other 
points  on  tlienwid  comhined.  and  the  new  bulletin  was  the 
tiiird  notice  of  a  similar  nature  in  eiglueen  montlis.  As 
eai  h  man  who  had  held  the  job  severed  his  connection  with 
Mt Oregor — ^invariably  liv  recjuest—^the  only  comment  lieard 
around  the  Am\)  was.  ••Who  i>  the  next  victim r"'  and  when 
that  worthv  put  in  an  a])pearance  it.  never,  caused  even  a 
rij)ple  of  excitement. 

riiis  morning.  h(nvever,  the  usual  order  of  things  was 
reversed  and  an  air  of  exf)ectancy  prevailed.  Many  and 
varied  were  the  comment-  that  came  from  tlie  swelling  crowd 
around  the  bulletin  board.  Tiiere  were  hoots  and  Itowl-, 
cat  calls,  groans  and  much  laughter.  "Wait  till  old  Hank 
see*:  It,"  said  some  one.  '-Hank'll  explain  whafll  happen 
to  him."     This  brought  a  yell  of  delight  from  the  tliiont:. 

"HereV  Hank  now."'  shouted  a  man  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  a  tall,  sinewy  man. 
i)Os>ibly    5i5   years  of   a. ge  who,   as   he   walked    toward    the  i 
crowd,'  wore    an    air   of   aggressiveness    which    indicated    a 
dttermined  and  rather  belligerent  character. 

Hank  Hazard  had  hecn  the  rod  shop  foreman  ai  Mc- 
Gregor for  manv  years.  A  first-class  mechanic  and  j^os- 
sc-shig  marked  executive  ability,  it  was  J^aitl  of  him  by 
those  who  knew  him  best  that  had  he  been  le<-  aggressive 
in  tempi  rament  lie  might  easily  have  bein  a  ma-ter  me- 
chanic manv  vears  ago.  lUit  Hank,  while  a  gcKnl  trien.l 
and  with  manv  traits  of  character  that  made  for  him  a  host 
of  friends  among  the  shop  men,  had  the  unfortunate  hat)it 
of  treating  hi-  >uperior-  in  a  manner  that  always  gained 
their  di-lfke.  Hank  instinctively  hated  a  new  boss,  and 
u-uall\  ma<le  it  a  p(»int  to  Ki  it  be  known.  Vet  he  (ould 
l,e  lov'al.  an.l  when  hi-  >upport  was  om  e  gained,  as  in  the 
ci-e  of  Mr  lirownl.-e.  the  master  mechanic,  who  had  been 
ai.le  to  .jain  Hank'-  rc-pe.  t  at  the  -tart,  there  xva,s  no  task  t.«. 
Iiiil  for  liim  and  hi-  gnn-  i"  undertake.  It  wa-  daimed  by 
manv  that  wlieii  Mr.  Hmwnlee  wa-  ai.i.ointi'<l  master  nie- 
clian'ic  he  owed;  hi-  i>ronioti<ni  f^'Hi  general  f.»>r^Jnaiilo  H;.nk 
Hazard  more  than  to  hi-  own  et"tort<.  ■•:  -   • 

Hank  wielde<l  a  iKmerl^il  inlluen<i'  in  tlir  -hop.  ami  new 
general  foremen  u-uallv  iriid  to  --M  something  on  hun'  m 
order  to  Tire  him  rather  than  to  turn  In-^  mtluence  Kv  their 
own  advanta-f.  IVrhap-  it  wa-  natural  that  lii-  regard  for 
official-  in  general,  and  general  foremen  m  j-artuular.  grew 
le?--  and  less  a.*; time  went  on.  and  his  attUu<ie  toward  a  new 


foreman    was    alway>   awaited    witii    eagerness    l>y   llu'    men. 

So  it  was  on  thi<  morning,  and  everylxxly  exjxxted  -ome 
especially  vitriolic  remarks  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  the  ap- 
jiointee  was  the  la>t  man  any  one  in  McGregor  had  ex- 
pected to  see  in  the  position. 

As  Hank  arrived  the  crowd  made  way  for  him  so  that 
he  could  read  the  iiullctin.  "What's  up?"  he  askcxi,  curtly, 
a>  he  set  down  his  dinner  pail  and  adjusted  a  pair  of  -teel- 
rimnied  s[)ectacles  j)reparator}-  to  reading  the  notice.  A 
strange  hush  n(»w  pervaded  the  place  where  but  a  m<»ment 
before  so  much  excitement  reigned.  The  crowd  waited 
eXi»ectantly  for  an  outburst. 

"\Miats  that?"  said  Hank,  as  he  read  the  name.  .Mr. 
Iosej)h  li.   Harri-      Where  did  he  blow  in  from?" 

Not  a  man  an-werccl.  They  had  exjxtted  Hank  to  i  at(  h 
on  immediately,  but  apparently  he  had  utterly  failed  to 
grasp,  the  signilkance  of  the  bulletin. 

At  last  somipone  ventured.  ''Don't  you  know  him.  Hank  ?" 

Realizing  that  siamhow  he  had  mi>sed  the  imjwrt  of  the 
notice,  which  the  boys  seemed  to  understand,  lie  read  it 
again,  thi-  time  more  deliberately.  Suddenly  the  truth 
Hashed  ujxin  him  and  iie  turned  abruptly  to  the  men.  with 
a  llush  on  his  face. 

•i)o  y()u  fellows  mean  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  |(.-ejili  H. 
Harris  i-  J(k'  Harri- — our  J<k'?'' 

•".■^ure.  Hank,  that-  who  it  is.  all  right." 

"Well,  if  it  is,*'  said  Hank,  "it  means  another  dead  eock 
in  the  pit.''  and.  pickinu'  up  his  pail,  he  started  for  the  nnl 
-hop  amid  a  roar  of  laughter  as  the  7  o'chnk  wbi.>tk'  blew 
and  the  mm  disper.-ed  to  l)egin  work.  .:■■-'.' 

Old  Xed  Han]«;n.  liu-  chief  clerk,  was  busilv  cngai:e<i 
in  sorting  the  night'-  adumulation  of  messages  in  the  ircn- 
eral  foreman's  oflice.  A-  he  fini-hed  hi-  ta-k  he  handed 
them  over  to  a  tall.  l»road-shouldered  young  man  wlm  was 
waiting  U,r  th»  in.  -Ihere  you  are,  Joe— I  mean  Mr.  Har- 
ris." .-aid  Xed.  half  ajMilogetically,  as  he  handed  over  the 
last  me-sage. 

Ned's  atiemjit  at  hcing  re.^pectful  Uas  n<Jt  h-t  on  tin  new 
general  foreman,  who  untU'rstcxxl  perfectly  what  was  pa-sing 
in  his  mind.  Instinctively  he  knew  what  was  pa-sin^  iti 
the  minds  of  eve r\  body  in  McGreg(>r  -hop-  that  mornini;, 
and  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  oflue  he  fell  hi-  courage 
raj)idly  vanishing,  and  lie  l»egan  to  wish  he  had  refu-ed 
the  promotion  Mr.  Hrownlee  had  persuadal  him  to  take. 

i  he  ordeal  was  a  hard  one  for  fiR-  Harris.  Horn  and 
l)rougIu  uj)  in  McGregor,  he  was  known  bv  everv  kid  in 
town  as  ju.st  a  big.  gcMKl-hearted.  over<:rown  bov.  bubbling 
over  wilh^go(Kl  n.iture.  always  na.l\  to  help  anvbcnlv,  and 
everybody'-  g.i,«l  fellow.  Not  an  emniv  in  the' world,  for 
who  could  di>likc  -uch  a  jtersonalitv  ? 

And  J<X'  Was  a  nK(hanic.  There  wa-  no  doubt  of  hi? 
ability  in  liiat  line.  When  it  came  to  understandini:  the 
locomotive  an.l  -Iioj)  work,  he  outranked  them  all.  He  had 
-ervMl  his  time  in  M<(lregor  shops,  and  long  l»efore  he  had 
aimpleted  his  full  apprintice-hi|)  he  wa<  regarded  as  a 
genius  from  a  nuvhani.  al  -tandpoint.  Hi<  caj.aritv  for 
kn(»wle«lge  wa-  extraor.iinary,  and  In-  easilv  le<l  his  classes 
in   every  <Upartment. 

No  >ooner  wa<  he  out  ..f  his  time-  than  lie  wa-  placed  in 
tharge  of  the  valve  gang  in  the  roundhouse,  and  his  fame 
as  a  valve  .setter  -o.m  >pread  on  the  three  .livi<ions  centerin" 
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in  McGregor.  His  unusual  mechanical  ability,  together 
with  his  good  nature,  quickly  made  him  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  terminal.  His  knowledge  of  the  work  in  every 
other  department  was  remarkable,  while  he  knew  more  about 
what  was  in  the  storehouse  and  the  different  classes  of 
material  than  the  division  storekeeper  himself. 

But  Joe  was  no  man  to  handle  men.  Everybody's  good 
fellow  makes  a  poor  boss,  and  he  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  There  wasn't  a  day  he  didn't  do  twice  the  work  of 
any  of  his  men.  Young,  strong  as  an  ox,  he  seldom  asked 
a  man  to  do  what  he  could  do  himself  and,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  many  imposed  on  his  good  nature. 

However,  it  was  not  long  before  Joe  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  valve  work  in  the  back  shop,  and  he  was  holding 
this  job  when  he  was  appointed  general  foreman.  When  he 
was  first  offered  the  place  Joe  promptly  refused  it.  To  take 
charge  of  McGregor  shops,  full  of  old  men,  many  of  whom 
he  had  served  under,  looked  too  big  for  him.  Then,  too, 
he  knew  to  be  successful  as  a  general  foreman  at  that  point 
meant  a  man  capable  of  using  the  iron  hand  frequently,  for 
discipline  was  a  thing  long  unknown  in  McGregor. 

Time  was,  Joe  remembered  it,  when  every  man  took  pride 
in  his  work.  Gang  vied  with  gang  in  good-natured  rivalry 
in  swelling  the  output.  Those  were  the  days  when  25  to  30 
engines  per  month  was  a  normal  output. 

But  those  days  were  gone.  The  loyalty  for  which  the 
shop  was  noted  was  a  matter  of  histor)',  now  almost  for- 
gotten. Many  general  foremen  had  come  and  gone  during 
those  years.  Some  had  "finished  quick,"  as  old  Hank  Haz- 
ard put  it  when  speaking  on  the  subject,  which  was  always 
a  bitter  one  for  him.  Most  of  them  were  unfitted  for  such 
a  position,  and  the  men  were  never  long  in  finding  it  out. 
It  all  had  a  demoralizincf  effect  on  the  personnel.  Discipline, 
interest  in  the  work  and  loyalty,  the  three  great  shop  essen- 
tials, disappeared.  Output  dwindled  and  costs  soared.  Mr. 
Brownlee.  long  noted  for  his  organizing  ability,  came  in  for 
much  censure  from  the  management,  and  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power  came  to  McGregor  frequently  because  of 
the  poor  showing  at  that  point. 

Naturally.  McGregor  shops  had  long  since  gained  an  un- 
enviable reputation.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  and 
finally  came  to  a  climax  when  in  des|)eration  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  sent  a  new  man  to  McGregor  as 
general  foreman,  who  started  in  by  firing  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  shop.  This  gained  for  him  the  enmity  of  ever>' 
man  in  the  organization,  a  feeling  which  was  increased  as 
it  became  known  that  his  experience  was  limited  to  a  year  or 
two  on  special  work  after  serving  a  special  apprenticeship  on 
another  road.  He  had  never  even  had  charge  of  a  shop  gang 
prior  to  his  advent  at  McGregor  as  general  foreman,  and  had 
secured  the  position  through  the  influence  of  a  friend  of  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power. 

At  the  time  this  man  came  on  the  job  the  road  was  doing 
a  very  heavy  business.  Power  was  required  as  fast  as  it 
came  in,  and  any  slowing  up  in  engine  despatching  promptly 
blocked  McGregor  yard.  At  such  times  co-operation  must 
exist  throughout  all  departments,  and  the  lack  of  it  soon 
developed  a  crisis  at  McGregor  so  acute  that  the  general  man- 
ager went  there  to  investigate. 

The  new  general  foreman,  unmoved  by  the  fact  that 
things  were  tied  up,  and  not  knowing  the  general  manager 
was  on  his  way  to  the  shop,  was  sitting  in  his  office  smoking 
a  cigarette  and  reading  a  newspaper.  As  the  general  man- 
ager entered  the  door  the  young  man  presented  a  picture  of 
indolent  ease.  Not  dreaming  the  identity  of  the  general  man- 
ager he  simply  bestowed  a  "well,  what  do  you  want"  sort  of 
stare  on  that  ofiicial,  who  sized  him  up  as  a  clerk  and  asked, 
"Where  is  the  master  mechanic?" 

"I  have  no  idea,"  replied  the  general  foreman,  as  he 
flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigarette. 

"Well,  you  look  it,"  said  the  exasperated  official,  and  he 


turned  to  go  out  just  as  Ned  Hanlon  entered  the  door.  Ned 
was  recognized  by  the  general  manager,  who  asked  him  where 
the  master  mechanic  or  general  foreman  could  be  found. 

"Why,  this  gentleman  is  the  general  foreman,"  Ned  re- 
plied, pointing  to  that  worthy. 

The  general  manager  immediately  turned  to  him  and  said : 
"If  you  have  been  running  the  power  here  I  don't  wonder 
we  are  tied  up.     I  think  we  can  dispense  with  your  services." 

When  this  occurred  it  was  generally  understood  that  Mr. 
Brownlee  had  been  given  one  more  chance  to  straighten  out 
McGregor,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  sent  for  Joe  Harris. 

At  first  Joe  refused  to  consider  the  offer,  but  Mr.  Brown- 
lee was  insistent.  He  told  Joe  what  his  refusal  meant  to 
him  personally,  for  it  was  up  to  him  to  put  a  man  in  charge 
whom  he  could  trust,  and  Joe  was  about  the  only  man  fitted 
for  the  position  who  answered  that  requirement.  It  meant  a 
big  future  for  Joe,  too,  if  he  made  good,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  could  not  do  so.  He  reminded  Joe  of  his 
motlicr  and  family,  who  relied  on  him  for  support,  and  this 
helped  to  persuade  Joe  to  accept,  for  his  expenses  had  always 
been  so  great  that  he  had  l>een  unable  to  save  anything. 

As  Joe  walked  into  the  shop  this  Monday  morning  he  re- 
called all  this  and  keenly  regretted  his  decision.  He  sud- 
denly saw  the  colossal  nature  of  the  task  before  him.  Scarcely 
a  man  was  at  work;  his  appearance  was  a  signal  for  what 
few  who  were  busy  to  stop  their  work  and  exchange  views 
with  each  other.  That  the  place  was  demoralized  he  had 
known  for  a  long  time,  but  somehow  he  had  never  thought 
it  was  as  bad  as  he  now  saw  it  to  be. 

Some  of  the  men  that  first  day  showed  a  desire  to  respect 
him,  at  least  in  his  presence.  Some  were  openly  defiant, 
while  others  ignored  him  altogether.  Joe  Harris  as  a  work- 
man was  all  right,  but  as  a  general  foreman — why,  he  was 
nothing  but  a  joke.  The  idea  of  taking  orders  from  him  was, 
to  most  of  the  rank  and  file,  ridiculous.  Many  of  the  old  men 
resented  his  appointment,  and  did  not  take  the  pains  to  con- 
ceal their  feelings.  And  so  Joe  started  in  with  his  former 
friends  and  associates  for  the  most  part  arrayed  against  him. 

As  was  usual  with  him  Joe  did  not  spare  himself,  and  was 
soon  a  slave  to  the  job.  Mr.  Brownlee  frequently  warned 
him  of  his  mistakes  in  this  line,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  advice 
given  him  Joe  plodded  on.  He  knew  instinctively  he  was 
losing  headway,  that  things  were  getting  worse  every  day. 
He  had  never  dismissed  a  man,  nor  had  he  censured  a  fore- 
man. In  his  good-natured,  whole-hearted  way  he  had  rea- 
soned that  his  former  friends  would  rally  around  him  when 
they  found  that  he  was  just  the  same  old  Joe.  But  he  erred 
sadly  in  this  respect,  as  many  men  have  done  before  him. 

Mr.  Brownlee  finally  lost  patience  with  him  and  often 
criticised  him  bitterly. 

It  was  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  the  prospects  for  shop 
output  were  dark.  Engines  on  the  road  were  constantly 
falling  down,  and  so  many  men  had  to  be  sent  to  the  round- 
house to  keep  powGT  repaired  temporarily,  that  output  was 
lo.st  sight  of  entirely  in  the  .shop.  Never  had  so  much  over- 
time been  paid,  and  conditions  generally  were  the  worst  in 
the  history  of  the  shop. 

About  3  o'clock  Mr.  Brownlee  sent  for  Joe  after  a  long- 
distance 'phone  conversation  with  the  sup)erintendent  of 
motive  power.  As  Joe  entered  the  office  that  afternoon  Mr. 
Brownlee  arose  from  his  desk  and  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Har- 
ris, I  have  called  you  here  to  tell  you  that  my  resignation 
is  expected  the  first  of  the  month  if  things  don't  improve. 
It  is  safe  to  say  they  won't  improve,  and  you  are  the  cause 
of  it  all.  You  could  hardly  have  done  more  to  hurt  me  if 
you  had  tried.     Mr.  Harris,  you  are  a  coward." 

Joe  stood  speechless  before  his  accuser.  The  words 
burned  into  his  soul. 

"A  coward,"  went  on  Mr.  Brownlee,  "is  a  man  afraid  to 
do  his  duty,  and  that  is  exactly  what  you  have  failed  to  do, 
because  you  were  afraid  of  your  men.     Instead  of  making 
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men  respect  you,  and  the  position  you  hold,  you  have  simply 
done  the  work,  what  little  there  has  been  done,  and  your 
men  have  stood  around  and  had  a  good  time.  The  best 
equipped  man  for  the  job  on  the  system,  you  have  proved 
to  be  the  worst  selection  that  has  ever  been  made." 

Joe  knew  he  was  hearing  the  truth;  he  realized  he  had 
failed,  and  for  the  first  time  he  understood  what  it  meant 
to  the  man  who  had  tried  to  be  his  friend.  As  he  rapidly 
called  to  mind  the  attitude  of  his  men,  their  indifference, 
their  utter  disregard  of  instructions  and  their  disloyalty,  his 
blood  boiled  within  him. 

Suddenly  turning  to  Mr.  Brownlee,  a  new  light  shining  in 
his  eyes,  he  said  huskily,  "Is  it  too  late?  I  want  just  one 
week  more." 

Mr.  Brownlee  noted  with  surprise  his  changed  appear- 
ance.    "All  right,"  he  said,  "I'll  give  you  one  week  more." 

As  Joe  turned  to  leave  the  office  he  paused  at  the  door, 
and  then  suddenly  faced  his  chief.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "one 
week  is  enough.  If  I  don't  get  a  move  on  things  before 
that  time,  I,  too,  am  ready  to  leave,"  and  with  this  remark 
he  left  the  office. 

As  he  passed  out  to  the  shop  he  met  one  of  his  erecting 
foremen  who  asked  Joe  to  accompany  him  to  an  engine  in 
the  roundhouse  where  he  had  some  men  making  repairs 
which  were  giving  them  some  trouble.  Joe  scarcely  heard 
what  the  man  said  to  him  so  deeply  absorbed  in  thought  was 
he,  until  he  arrived  at  the  engine.  He  then  became  aware 
of  the  presence  of  some  men  under  the  engine,  whose  con- 
versation brought  him  to  himself  with  a  jolt. 

"Well,  Jack,"  said  a  voice,  "we've  been  here  now  an  hour 
and  h'aint  done  anything  but  smoke  cigarettes.  Now  they 
are  all  gone  I  am  going  home,"  were  the  first  words  Joe 
caught. 

Laying  his  hand  firmly  on  the  arm  of  the  foreman,  who 
was  about  to  call  out  to  the  men,  Joe  enjoined  silence. 

"All  right,"  answered  the  second  voice,  "I'm  with  you, 
old-timer;  gets  tiresome  hanging  around  in  a  pit  waiting 
for  the  whistle.  Some  dump,"  went  on  the  voice,  "and  al- 
ways will  be  until  they  get  a  general  who  is  one." 

"Why,  say,  Jack,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "our  gang  h'aint 
done  a  dav's  work  this  month,  and  overtime!  whv,  even  I 
am  ashamed  to  take  the  money,  and  you  know  I  ain't  no 
saint." 

Joe  fairly  quivered.  "Call  them  out,"  he  said  to  the  aston- 
ished foreman,  who  had  never  seen  Joe  Harris  look  like 
that  before. 

As  the  men  crawled  out  from  under  the  engine  Joe  recog- 
nized one  of  them  as  a  man  he  had  befriended  only  a  short 
time  before. 

"A  fair  return  you  have  made  to  me,"  he  said,  "but  at 
least  vou  have  given  me  the  opportunity  I  am  looking  for. 
Mr.  Leslie,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  foreman,  "you  heard 
what  thev  said;  you  probably  know  it  is  true.  You  will 
not  only  dispense  with  their  services,  but  you  will  see  to  it 
that  their  service  record  shows  'dismissed*  and  not  're- 
signed,' as  has  been  done  in  the  past;  for  they're  fired." 
With  this  remark  Joe  started  for  his  office. 

A  few  moments  later  old  Ned  Hanlon,  with  an  air  of 
suppressed  excitement,  went  through  the  shop  and  person- 
ally notified  every  foreman  in  :McGregor  to  attend  an  im- 
portant staff  meeting  at  5  o'clock  that  afternoon.  No  ex- 
cuse would  be  accepted,  Ned  whispered  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  sav,  for  failure  on  the  part  of  any  foreman  to 
attend.  The  dismissal  of  the  two  men,  quickly  followed 
by  a  hurrv-up  call  for  a  staff  meeting,  caused  a  sensation 
in  the  shop.  The  fact  that  Joe  Harris  had  fired  anybody, 
in  itself  was  enough  to  start  speculation. 

"Scm?thing  doing,"  was  the  unanimous  verdict,  and 
everybody  was  on  edge. 

Promptly  at  5  o'clock  the  foremen  filed  into  the  large 
staff  room  over  the  office,  where  Joe,  with  cheeks  flushed. 


was  sitting  at  a  table  looking  over  scmie  papers,  while  at  his 
left  was  a  stenographer  from  the  master  mechanic's  office. 

As  he  called  the  meeting  to  order,  Joe  noted  that  every 
foreman  was  present.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  want  you 
to  listen  to  some  letters."  The  stenographer  then  read  scane 
letters  from  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  two  of  which 
cited  figures  to  show  that  McGregor  shop  was  in  worse  con- 
dition than  ever  before.  Joe  waited  impatiently,  it  seemed 
to  the  men,  until  the  last  letter  was  read,  which  concluded 
with  "the  conditions  now  obtaining  at  McGregor  shops  are 
a  disgrace  to  this  department  and  must  not  continue.  Please 
advise  at  once  what  you  purpose  doing  to  effect  improve- 
ment."   Apparently  this  was  what  Joe  had  been  waiting  for. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  as  the  letter  was  concluded,  "I  have 
advised  Mr,  Brownlee  to  answer  that  letter  by  saying  that 
an  immediate  improvement  may  be  looked  for,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  make  good  that  promise.  In  the  two  months 
I  have  held  this  position  I  have  tried  to  work  with  you  all, 
hoping  and  believing  that  I  might  succeed  in  getting  your 
co-operation.  I  reasoned  that  I  had  a  right  to  expect  it, 
but  you  failed  to  see  it  in  that  light.  My  attempts  at  bring- 
ing about  an  improvement  have  not  only  failed,  but,  as  the 
records  show,  we  have  steadily  grown  worse,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  are  far  below  the  percentage  we  were  making 
when  I  took  the  job.  Even.-  order  I  have  issued  has  been 
a  signal  for  even  greater  violations  of  the  particular  condi- 
tion the  order  was  designed  to  remedy.  Overtime  has 
doubled,  although  I  have  repeatedly  called  your  attenticm 
to  the  necessity  of  reducing  it.  Repairs  are  made  in  a  super- 
ficial manner,  and  men  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  please.  I 
have  regarded  you  all  as  personal  friends;  you  have  treated 
me  as  an  enemy.  My  predecessor  was  cordially  hated  by 
you  all,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  co-operate  with  him,  yet 
his  record  is  far  ahead  of  mine.  The  last  month  he  was 
here  there  were  15  general  repairs  turned  out  of  the  shop; 
if  we  get  13  this  month  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  me.  Such, 
gentlemen,  are  the  conditions  which  I  have  agreed  to 
remedy." 

As  Joe  faced  his  foremen  there  was  an  air  of  calm  de- 
fiance about  him  no  man  had  ever  seen  before.  Joe  Harris, 
the  good-natured  boy,  had  somehow  disappeared.  Joseph 
Harris,  the  man,  a  real  general  foreman  who  knew  the  game, 
stood  before  them. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  went  on,  "from  this  hour  the  slogan  is 
'Get  Busy.'  Each  of  you  will  have  a  copy  of  some  instruc- 
ticn."^,  on  your  arrival  tomorrow  morning,  that  mean  busi- 
ness. I  shall  see  that  they  are  carried  out.  Engine  failures 
and  overtime  will  be  reduced  and  output  increased  from 
now  on.  In  conclusion,  if  there  is  a  foreman  present  who 
does  not  want  to  start  tomorrow  morning  with  a  firm  and 
honest  desire  to  work  with  that  end  in  view  and  earn  out 
instructions,  I  hereby  ask  him  or  them  to  resign  here,  tonight. 
Tomorrow  will  be  too  late." 

Ever>  e\e  in  the  room  was  fastened  on  Joe  as  he  waited 
a  moment  before  proceeding.  "Ver>'  well,"  he  said,  "l^efore 
we  close,  has  anyone  anything  to  say?" 

Instantly  Hank  Hazard  was  on  his  feet.  "Mr.  Harris," 
he  said,  looking  at  Joe  with  an  expression  on  his  face  no 
one  ever  remembered  seeing  before,  "I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  I  for  one  am  heartily  ashamed  of 
my  record  during  your  term  of  office,  and  I  am  likewise 
ashamed  of  the  record  of  the  shop  and  every  man  in  it.  We 
all  needed  just  what  you  have  handed  to  us,  and  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  man  here  who  won't  give  you  his  hand  and 
promise  results  from  now  on,  and  just  to  put  it  to  the  test 
I  am  going  to  take  the  lead,"  and  Hank  walked  up  to  Joe 
and  extended  his  hand.  Every  man  in  the  room  fell  into 
line  behind  him,  and  each  gave  Joe  a  hand  clasp  that  was 
genuine. 

An  air  of  unusual  bustle  and  activity  prevailed  in  the 
shop  long  before  the  whistle  blew  at  7  o'clock  the  following 
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morning.  Most  of  the  foremen  had  congregated  early  in 
the  rod  shop  where  Hank  was  busily  engaged  figuring  out 
some  calculations  on  the  back  of  a  blue  print.  "It's  got  to 
be  done,  boys,"  said  Hapk  when  they  separated  as  the 
whistle  stopped  blowing,  "don't  fail." 

As  Joe  Harris  passed  through  the  shop  next  morning  he 
was  quick  to  note  a  great  change  that  had  already  been 
made.  Ever)-  man  was  at  work,  ever}'  foreman  on  the  job. 
That  afternoon  4ie  met  Mr.  Brownlee,  who  simply  held  out 
his  hand  and  said,  "At  last,  Joe,  at  last;  I  knew  it  was  in 
you." 

Never  was  the  slogan,  "Get  Busy,"  so  faithfully  carried 
out.  Partly  finished  engines  lying  in  the  shop  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  schedule  for  that  month  began  to  take  definite 
shape  and  were  added  to  the  schedule.  In  the  roundhouse 
when  engines  were  held  for  boiler  wash,  the  rods,  motion 
work  and  wedges  were  thoroughly  gone  over,  and  engine 
failures  soon  began  to  decline.  Overtime  in  all  depart- 
ments was  cut  in  half  the  first  week.  When  the  last  of  the 
month  arrived  there  had  been  16  engines  turned  out  of  the 
shop  with  a  general  overhauling,  but  Hank  Hazard  kicked 
because  it  wasn't  18,  the  number  he  had  figured  on. 

Joe  held  frequent  staft"  meetings,  and  ever>'  foreman  was 
asked  for  ideas.  These  meetings  brought  immediate  and 
profitable  results.  Every  man  in  the  shop  took  a  personal 
interest  in  production.  From  the  worst  managed  and  most 
expensive  shop,  McGregor  was  soon  looked  upon  as  the  best 
handled  point  on  the  system.  From  15  engines  a  month,  the 
output  grew  to  20  general  repairs  turned  out  regularly. 
Engine  failures  had  practically  been  eliminated.  How  it 
was  all  brought  al)Out  was  a  mystery  to  the  management. 

One  day  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  came  to  Mc- 
Gregor and.  after  a  talk  with  Mr.  Brownlee,  sent  for 
Joe. 

"Mr.  Harris,''  said  he,  "there  is  a  vacancy  for  a  master 
mechanic  on  the  Eastern  division,  and  I  want  you  for  the 
place.  Your  record  here  the  past  three  months,  which,  I  will 
say,  is  unparalleled  in  my  experience,  justifies  me  in  offering 
you  the  position.  Bad  as  you  are  needed  here  it  is  only 
simple  justice  to  recognize  what  you  have  done.  My  only 
concern  now  is,  who  will  be  your  successor.  Can  you  sug- 
gest a  man?" 

"I  can,"  replied  Joe,  looking  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power  squarely  in  the  eye,  "and  a  man  who  will  con- 
tinue getting  the  same  results,  if  not  better,  than  we  are  now 
getting." 

"Does  he  work  here,  Mr.  Harris?  If  he  does,  by  all 
means,  Mr.  Brownlee,"  turning  to  the  master  mechanic,  "let 
us  give  him  the  place.  Do  I  know  him?"  he  asked,  again 
turning  to  Joe. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "you  have  known  him  many 
years." 

"Why,  who  can  he  be?" 

"His  name  is  Henrx   Hazard,"  said  Joe. 


A  CONVENIENT  FITTING  FOR  THE 
INJECTOR  REPAIR  BENCH 

BY  F.  W.  B. 

A  very  simple  and  convenient  facility  for  the  injector 
repair  bench  may  be  made  by  inserting  a  ^-in.  steel  plate, 
through  which  a  number  of  square  holes  of  suitable  sizes 
have  been  cut,  in  the  top  surface  at  the  edge  of  the  bench. 
For  the  greatest  convenience  the  plate  should  not  be  located 
far  from  the  vise. 

Where  the  injectors  are  fitted  with  valves  of  the  disk  type, 
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Bench  Chuck  for   Removing   Injector  Disc  Vaive  Nuts 

the  disks  of  whicli  are  held  in  place  by  nuts,  it  would  ordi- 
narily be  necessary  to  place  the  nut  in  the  vise  when  re- 
moving it,  or  when  tightening  it  after  the  disk  had  been 
replaced.  This  is  an  awkward  operation  which  in  nearly 
ever}'  case  can  be  dispensed  with  by  the  use  of  this  simple 
device.  All  that  is  necessary  to  remove  or  tighten  the  nut 
is  to  drop  it  into  the  hole  of  the  right  size  in  the  steel 
plate  and  the  nut  is  thus  held  while  the  valve  stem  is  un- 
.screwed  or  tightened,  as  the  case  may  be.  Only  occasionally 
will  nuts  he  found  so  tight  that  the  vise  must  be  used. 


Railroading    in    Siberia 


GRINDERS  FOR  SUPERHEATER 
UNIT  JOINTS 

BY  H.  P.  MAUER 

The  drawing  shows  a  set  of  shop-made  grinders  for  super- 
heater unit  joints  which  are  made  from  pieces  of  old  emery 
wheel  imbedded  in  lead  or  babljitt.  The  concave  grinder 
is  designed  to  fit  the  chuck  which  is  in  universal  use  for  this 
work,  while  the  convex  grinder  is  provided  with  a  ^^-in. 
nut  in  which  may  be  screwed  shanks  to  fit  any  machine 
that  may  be  used  to  drive  the  grinder.  The  grinders  are 
made  by  placing  suitable  pieces  of  broken  emery  wheel  in 
a  suitable  mold  and  then  pouring  the  lead  or  babbitt  around 
them. 

In  the  case  of  the  concave  grinder  the  chuck  fit  is  ma- 
chined after  the  body  has  been  cast,  and  after  the  grinder 
has  been  clamped  in  the  chuck  the  contour  of  the  grinding 
surface  is  finished  with  an  ordinary  emery  wheel  cutter.  In 
casting  the  body  of  the  convex  grinder  a  standard  5/^-in. 
nut,  around  the  body  of  which  a  groove  has  been  cut,  is 
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placed  in  the  mold  to  form  the  means  of  attachment  for  the 
driving  shank.  As  in  the  case  of  the  concave  grinder,  after 
the  body  has  been  cast  the  grinding  contour  of  the  emerv 
stone  is  finished  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  emerv-  wheel 
truing  tool. 

These  tools  were  developed  by  A.  Jiminez,  roundhouse 
foreman  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  at  Camaguey,  Cuba,  and 
the  tools  have  been  in  successful  use  at  this  point  for  five 


required  six  hours  with  eight  men  on  the  work.  With  these 
trucks  hauled  by  a  remodeled  Ford,  the  same  job  is  handled 
by  four  men  in  one  hour's  time. 

AN  INSTRUCTION  SCHOOL  FOR 
ELECTRIC  WELDERS 

During   the    development    of    the    extensive    shipbuilding 
program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  the  pressing 
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Shop  Made  Grinders  for  the  Ball  Joints  of  Superheater  Units 

months  with  excellent  results.  A  set  of  superheater  units 
can  be  ground  with  these  tools  in  about  one-third  of  the 
time  ordinarily  required  with  the  regular  grinders  using 
oil  and  emer\-. 


TRUCKS  FOR  HANDLING  DRIVING 
WHEEL  TIRES 

Locomotive  tires,  particularly  of  the  larger  sizes,  are  diffi- 
cult to  handle  unless  an  overhead  crane  or  a  large  truck 
can  be  used.  It  is  often  necessary  to  transport  tires  from 
one  shop  to  another  where  neither  of  the  methods  mentioned 
are  practicable,  and  in  such  cases  a  considerable  number  of  need  for  electric  welders  led  the  corporation  to  establish 
men  are  often  used  and  a  large  amount  of  time  con>umed  several  schools  for  the  training  of  electric  arc  weld  operators, 
in  the  operation.  The  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  enable  men  with  no  pre- 


A   Section    of  the   School    Equioment    for  Training    Arc    Welders 


A    Unique   Truck   for   Transporting  Tires 


In  the  photograph  which  is  reproduced  above  is  shown  a 
novel  form  of  truck  used  in  the  shop  of  the  Michigan  Central 
at  Jackson,  Mich.,  to  eliminate  this  waste  of  labor.  The 
truck  is  constructed  largely  of  second-hand  material.  The 
frame  carries  three  uprights  for  holding  the  tires  in  position 
and  the  rear  portion  of  the  floor  is  hinged  so  that  it  can  be 
dropped  to  form  an  incline  up  which  the  tires  are  run.  When 
the  tires  are  in  place  in  the  truck  they  are  secured  by  bars 
placed  through  holes  in  the  frame.  The  work  of  trans- 
porting a   set  of  tires  from  one  shop  to  another   formerly 


vious  welding  experience  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  the 
art  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

One  of  these  schools  was  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  this  school  has  been  released  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Lincoln  Electric 
Company  is  continuing  it,  putting  its  service  at  the  disposal 
of  any  concern  that  desires  to  teach  its  men  the  art  of  arc 
welding.  These  men  may  come  to  the  school  and  be  in- 
structed in  any  phase  of  the  operation  by  thoroughlv  com- 
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morninc.  M()>t  of  the  foremen  had  concrecjated  early  in 
tlie  rod  shop  whi-rc  Hank  was  husily  engaged  figuring  out 
some  calculaticms  on  tlie  hack  of  a  l)lue  firint.  "It's  got  to 
he  done,  hoys."  said  l^lank  when  they  sei)arated  as  the 
wliistlc  >tiiit[H(l  blowing,  ""don't  f;ul."' 

As  Joi-  llarri.-  {)assed  through  the  >lioj)  next  morning  he 
was  (|uiik  to  note  a  great  change  that  had  already  heen 
made.  l",viT\  man  was  at  work,  tviry  foreman  on  the  j()l). 
I'hat  afteriiuon  he  mi't  Mr.  Hniwnlie.  who  sinijdy  held  out 
his  hand  and  *aid.  ""At  la-t.  Jor.  ;it  last;  1  knew  it  wa-  in 
you."  •"  ■'  •     •     •■ 

.\ivrr  wa-  tlie  .-logan,  "Get  Busy,"*  .<o  faithfully  carried 
out.  i'.irth  lini^hed  civjinc.-  lyinir  in  the  -hop  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  -ehedule  for  that  month  ingan  to  take  definite 
shape  and  were  added  to  tlu-  schedule.  In  the  roundhouse 
when  engines  were'  held  for  hoilcr  wa-li.  tlie  rcKl-.  motion 
work  and  wedges  were  thoroughly  gone  over,  and  engine 
failure-  .-oon  l.igan  to  decline.  ( hcrtime  in  all  depart- 
ment >  was  cut  in  half  the  t'lrst  week.  \\  hen  the  last  of  the 
month  arrived  there  had  heen  lo  engine^  turned  (tut  of  the 
shcj])  with  a  general  overhauling,  hut  Hank  Hazard  kicked 
hecau-c   it  wa-n"t  1>.  llie  luimher  he  had  t'lgured  on. 

Joe  held  fre(|UeiU  -taff  meeting-,  and  every  foreman  wa- 
a.-ked  for  itieas.  These  meeting>  Imiuglit  immediate  and 
jirotit.dile  re.-uit-.  JAcrx  man  in  tlie  sliop  took  a  per.-onal 
intere.-t  in  production.  I"n>m  the  wor-t  managed  and  most 
e.\jien-ive  .-hop.  .MeCiregor  wa-  soon  looked  upon  a-  the  l>e-i 
hanelletl  point  on  tlie  s\ -tern.  I  mm  1,^  engines  a  month,  the 
output  grew  to  20  gineral  repairs  turned  out  n-gularly. 
Kngine  failures  had  practically  lieen  eliminated.  How  it 
wa-  all  hrought  altout  wi-  a  m_\stery  to  the  manau'e  nieiit. 

« )ne  (la\   the    >uperintendeiit  of  motive  power  came  to  .Ml 
(ircijfor    and.    after    a    talk    witli    Mr.     Hrownlee.    -e  nl     for 

J.e.' 

"Mr.  llarn,-.""  .-aid  he.  ■"there  i-  a  vacancy  for  a  ina-te  r 
iiiechanic  on  tlie  Ka stern  (hvision.  and  1  want  \(iU  for  the 
place".  \-(»ur  reccxrd  lure  the  ]>a<-t  three  month-,  wliirli.  I  will 
-,i\ .  i-  unparalleleil  in  my  experience,  justilu-  me  in  ofleriim 
\(»u  the  ]io>ition.  liad  a-  }<)U  are  needed  here  it  is  only 
-inijde  ju-tiee  to  reeogni/e  what  you  liave  done.  My  only 
concern  now  15,  \vli<5  Av ill  l>e  yhur  5Ucccs?or.  Can  you  sug- 
gest a  man?"'  ..;.:.:; 

"1  can."  nplied'  Joe.  lfK>king  tin*  superintendent  ot 
motive  power  sc|uarel\  in  the  eye.  ""and  a  man  who  will  con- 
tinue getting  the  same  re-uli-.  if  not  Letter,  than  we  are  now 
uetting." 

"Doe-  he  work  here.  .Mr.  llarri- r  If  he  does,  hy  all 
mean-.  .Mr.  Urow  idee ."'  luniiiig  to  the'  ma-ter  mechanic,  "'let 
us  give  him  the  place-.  I  )o  I  know  iiini?"  lie  .i-kcd,  again 
turnim;  to  Joe-.  ...  !,■... 

■■\"e-.  -ir,'."-.^a-  ilic  ri  pl\  :  "miu  liavc-  known  liimniany 
\  ear-.""         ■■'    - 

■\\  hy.  who  can  he  heK' 
Hi-  name  i-   Henr\-  Ha/ard. ""  -aid    |oi  . 


A  GONV  ENIENT  FITTING  FOR  THE 
INJECTOR  REPAIR  BENCH 

BY  F.  W.  B.  : 

.\  very  simple  and  convenient  facility  for  tlie  injector 
repair  hene h  may  he  made  hy  in-erting  a  's-in.  steel  plate, 
through  which  a  number  of  sfjuare  holes  of  suitalde  sizes 
have  Inen  cut.  in  the  top  surface  at  the  edge  of  the  bench. 
For  the  greatest  convenience  the  plate  should  not  be  located 
far  from  the  vi-e. 

\\  here  the  injectors  are  l"itted  with  valves  of.  the  disk  type. 


/b  Aut^  S'zes  of  discs  fjsed 
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Bench   Chuck   for    Removing   Injector   Dfsc   Valve   Nuts 

the  disks  ot  whicli  arc  luld  in  place  bv  mit>.  it  would  ordi- 
narily he  neces.sir\  to  ]»lace  the  nut  in  the  vise  when  re- 
moving it,  or  when  tightening  it  after  tiie  eli-k  had  been 
rejdaced.  This  is  an  awkward  ojieration  which  in  nearly 
every  ca-e  c  an  be  di-pen.-ed  with  by  the  use  of  this  simple 
device.  .Ml  that  is  necessary  to  remove  or  tighten  the  nut 
is  to  dro[)  it  into  the  hole  of  the  right  si/.e  in  the  Steel 
J  date  and  the  nut  i-  tiius  held  wliile  the  valve  stem  is  un- 
-erewe-cl  or  tigliteiiecl.  a-  the  <  a-c-  may  l»e.  Only  (jccasicmally 
will  nut-  Ih-  found  -o  ti'_'iit  tiiat  the  vise  mu-t  lu'  used.  "•..:.' . 


Railroading    in    Siberia 


GRINDERS  FOR  SI  PERHEATER         -~ 
UNIT  JOINTS  :;"-;; 

HV   H.   V.  MAUI  R-  ;  ■    .  ■    .     ' 

I  he  cirauiiig  -hows  a  .set  of  .diop-made  grinders  for  super- 
heater unit  joint-  which  are  made  from  piece-  of  (dd  emery 
wheel  imbedded  in  lead  or  babbitt.  The  concave  .urindcr 
i-  designed  to  lit  tile  clunk  uliicli  i-  in  univer-ai  use  for  this 
weak,  wliile  the'  ecjnvex  grinder  i-  providecl  with  a  \^-in, 
nut  in  wliiili  may  Tx-*  screwed  >hanks  to  iVt  any  machine 
that  may  he  use^l  to  drive  the-  griiicler. The  grinclers  are 
made  by  placing  ^-uitable  pieces  of  iiroken  emery  wheel  in 
a  -uitalile  mold  and  then  pouring  the  lead  or  Laljljitt  around 
them.  '■■./'   •••/ ••■':•;'■;'•  .•■^".  .-■■  ;,^.  ->■.'-;: 

In  the  ea-e-  of  the  concave  grinder  tlie  <liuck  fit  i-  ma- 
I  hined  after  the-  body  ha<  be-en  cast.  an<l  after  the  grincler 
has  been  clamped  in  the  chuck  the  contour  of  the  grinding 
surface  is  finished  with  an  ordinari-  emery  wheel  cutter.  In 
casting  the  body  of  the  convex  grinder  a  -tandard  •''s-in. 
nut,   around   the   body  of   which   a   groove    ha-   been   cut.   is 
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placed  in  tile  nioM  to'fornv the  means  ut  atiaLhimnt  ior  the 
driving  shank.  As  in  the  ca>e  of  ilie  comave  grin<ler.  after 
the  body  ha?  been  cust.  the  jjrinding  lontour of  the  einery 
stone  is  tinished  by  the  use  of  an  mlinary  rnier\  wlieel; 
truing  tool.  .•._</.:.     .... 

These  tools  H-ere  developi-d  by- A.  vjJmlnez.  roundhouse 
foreman  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  at  Camaizucv,  ("uba.  and: 
the  tools  have  Ijcen  in  successful  use- at  tliis  jtoint  for  ftve 


rri|uired  >-'ix  fjcjtirs  witli  (.ighi  int-ii  <in  th».'  work.  \\  itii  tJK^c 
trucks  luuile<l  iiy  a  nnKKlcKd  I'ord.  the  -ame  job  i-  handled 
iiv  four  men  in  one  hours  time. 


X   ■    AN  lNSTRrCTI()N  SCHOOL  FOR 
"  '  ELHCTKIC  W  KLUKKS 

Durinii    the    drvclo|»nKiit    of    tlu-    extensive    -hipbuildini: 
program  of  the   l*jnerg(.iuy   Fleet   Corporation  the  prc.-sing 


I 


PSeit^'pfoieie^ry  Wheel 


Confovr 


,  j«-fi---r-^->*- 1  -  H— 4-— ^>|-V-— -/j:—- ., 


8-  i-  s'       Desired  ,  ,,        ,, 

Shop   Made   Grinders  for  the   Ball   Joints  of  Superheater   Units 


months  with  excellent  results.  A  set  of  superhc.itef  units 
can  be  ground  witli  these  tools  in  about  one-iliird  of  the 
time  ordinarily  required  with  the  regidar  grinders  u<ing 
oil  ami  emen*,.- ,..^   •      ■■^'  •..,,' ^ - 


tRl  CKS  FOR  HANDLING  DRI\  ING 

Locomotive  tire^,  partieuhirly  of  the  larger  si/i>.  an-  difti- 
cuh   to  handk'  unless  an  overheaci  crane  or  a  large  truck 

Can    l)e    U.-ed.        It    is    often    necessary    to    transport    tire-^    from  a    Section    of   the   School    Eqmoment    for   Training    Arc    Welders 

one  >hop  to  another  where  neither  (.if  ihemethoil>  mentioned. 

are  praeticabJe.  and  in  .-ueh.ea.'H's  a  considerable  number  of  mrid    fo,r   electric    welders   lc<i  ttie   coqKiratioi\    to   i>tai»li>h 

meii'are  (Uten  u>etl  and  a  large,  amoimt  of  tiim'  (on-uiued'  k-veral  sth<K)l>  .for  the  training  of  ele»  trie  an   uild  o^K-rators. 

in  the  operatifjm'  •.,-,,  .."         •. :  ihe  puVj>i)Se<)f  the  xhool  wa^  to  enable  men  with  nu  pre- 


A    Unique    Truck    for    Transporting    Tires 


In  t'lVe  p>hV)t..'trra pit  which  is  reproduced  alxne  i-  >hown  a 
novel  form  of  iru-k  used  in  the  shop  of  the  Michigan  (\ntral 
at  lackson.  Midi.,  to  eliminate  this  waste  of  lal)or.  liie 
truck  is  constructed  largely  of  second-luuid  materia!.  The 
frame  carries  three  uprights  for  holding  the  tires  in  i)o.Mtion 
and  ilie  rear  portion  of  tiie  tloor  i>  hinged  so  that  U  can  be 
drop})ed"to  form  an  incline  up  which  the  tires  are  run.  When 
the  tires  are  in  place  in  the  truck  they  are  .■secured  by  bars 
placed  through  holes  in  the  frame.  The  work  of  trans- 
porting  a  .set  t)f.  tires   from  one   >h<>i?:  to  another   fornierly 


vK.ii-   Wilding  experience  to  learn   the   fun<iamenial-   of   the 
art   in  thi'  .-horte.-t  j)o>.-«ii)le  time. 

One  ot  tliese  .-chools  was  conducted  under  the  sujxr- 
vi-ion  of  the  Lincoln  Llectri.  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Xow  that  the  war  is  over  this  school  has  been  released  bv 
the  Lmergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Lincoln  Electric 
Company  is  continuing  it.  putting  its  ser\ice  at  the  disposal 
of  any  concern  that  desires  to  teach  its  men  the  art  of  arc 
welding.  'Jhese  men  may  lome  to  the  sihool  and  l>e  in- 
structed in  any  phase  of  the  operation  bv  thorougid\    com- 
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petent  instructors.  A  general  idea  of  the  equipment  em- 
ployed for  practical  instruction  work  is  conveyed  by  the 
photograph  showing  one  section  of  the  school  with  individual 
operating  sets  and  switchboards  for  each  operator's  use. 


STRAIGHTENING  AND  FLANGING 

CLAMP 

BY  J.  V.  HENRY 

The  pneumatically  operated  clamp  shown  in  the  drawing 
is  especially  adapted  to  straightening  and  flanging  work  in 
connection  with  steel  car  repairs.  The  cast  iron  bed  plate 
is  8  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  wide,  the  length  being  sufficient  to  per- 
mit the  straightening  of  the  largest  plates  ordinarily  used  in 
steel  car  construction.     By  providing  suitable  blocks,  larger 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tops  of  the  bed  rails  are  notched 
at  the  bottom  of  the  grooves  in  which  fit  the  tongues  on  the 
under  side  of  the  bed  plate.  This  permits  the  bed  plate 
to  be  moved  backward  or  forward  by  means  of  crow  bars, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  not  only  for  straightening  bent  or  dis- 
torted material,  but  also  as  a  clamp  for  holding  sheets  in 
flanging  operations. 


Stellite. — This  is  an  alloy  of  semi-rare  metals,  but  con- 
tains no  iron  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  termed  steel. 
The  binary  alloy,  consisting  essentially  of  cobalt  and  chrom- 
ium, can  be  forged  with  difficulty  at  a  bright  red  heat,  but 
when  it  becomes  cool  its  hardness  remains  as  great  as  before 
the  first  heating.     According  to  an  article  in  the  Iron  Age, 
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Pneumatically    Operated    Clamp   with    Movable   Table,   for   Flanging  or  Straightening  Steel  Car   Material 


sizes  of  various  structural  shapes  may  also  be  handled  in 
the  clamp. 

The  clamp  is  operated  by  two  18-in.  by  18-in.  air  cylin- 
ders, one  at  either  end.  Two  ^-in.  straight  air  valves  are 
used  to  control  the  operation  of  the  clamp,  one  for  the 
admission  and  exhaust  of  air  above  the  pistons  and  the 
other  for  the  admission  and  exhaust  of  air  below  the  pistons 
of  both  cylinders.  The  piston  heads  are  of  the  solid  type 
with  a  tapered  fit  on  the  rod.  They  are  designed  to  take 
two  rings  of  j^-in.  square  fibre  packing,  which  are  held  in 
place  by  a  steel  follower  ring. 


by  E.  Ha}nes,  Stellite  does  not  get  harder  as  it  gets  hotter, 
but  it  gets  tougher  and  holds  the  cutting  edge  longer.  Cobalt 
is  not  affected  by  heat  up  to  about  1,900  deg.  F.,  and 
the  tungsten  and  chromium  are  not  affected  by  any  heat  up 
to  2,600  or  2,800  deg.  F.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
cobalt  becomes  tougher  up  to  the  degree  of  softening,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  other  two  metals  are  not  changed.  This 
makes  a  closer  and  tougher  bond,  allays  all  chance  of  crum- 
bling, and  makes  the  tool  last  longer  for  the  reason  that  it 
has  the  necessary  strength  to  take  off  a  heavy  cut  without 
breaking. 


TWIN  SCREW  DRILL  CHUCK 

In  the  photographs  are  shown  a  twin  screw  drill  chuck 
which  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Marvin 
&  Casler  Company,  Canastota,  N.  Y.  The  special  features 
of  this  device  are  the  twin  screw  clamping  arrangement,  and 
the  rugged  character  of  the  construction  throughout,  the  pur- 


ondary  screw  D  is  operated  to  bring  the  floating  nuts  CC 
against  the  ends  of  the  pockets  in  the  jaws,  resulting  in  a 
grip  equal  to  twice  that  obtainable  by  a  single  screw. 

The  body  of  the  chuck  is  of  close  grained  cast  iron,  while 
the  jaws  and  screws  are  of  high  carbon  steel,  tempered.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  combination  of  cast  iron  and  steel  tends 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  wearing  surfaces  between  the  body, 
jaws  and  screws.  The  body  is  reinforced  by  a  steel  cap  plate 
which  prevents  it  from  spreading  when  under  strain,  and  the 
device  has  been  designed  to  avoid  any  projections  likely  to 
catch  the  work  or  injure  the  workman. 


BENCH  SAW  FOR  WOODWORKING  SHOPS 

A  recent  addition  to  the  line  of  bench  machines  manufac- 
tured by  J.  D.  Wallace  &  Company,  Chicago,  is  the  saw 
shown  in  the  illustration  below.  This  machine  is  adapted 
for  use  in  pattern,  cabinet  or  carpenter  shops,  and  is  designed 


The   Casler   Twin    Screw    Drill    Chuck 

pose  being  to  provide  for  gripping  the  drill  so  firmly  that  it 
may  be  crowded  to  the  limit  of  its  strength. 

Referring   to  the   two  views  of  the  partially   dissembled 
chuck  it  will  be  observed  that  the  primary  screw  E  is  threaded 


Bench   Saw  with    Motor   Drive 

with  a  view  to  saving  the  time  ordinarily  wasted  in  taking 
material  to  a  saw  located  at  some  distance  from  the  bench. 
The  machine  can  be  operated  on  an  ordinary-  electric  light 
circuit,  and  therefore  can  be  located  at  any  convenient  point 
with  little  difficulty.  It  has  ample  power  to  take  a  2-in. 
cut  through  hard  wood. 

directly  in  the  chucking  jaws  BB,  while  the  secondary  screw  The  saw  has  a  table  17  in.  by  20  in.  equipped  with  a 
D  is  threaded  in  floating  nuts  CC.  When  using  the  chuck  «aw  7  in.  in  diameter,  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered  and 
the  primary  screw  £  is  first  operated  to  grip  the  drill  shank  tilted  to  any  angle  up  to  45  deg.  The  method  used  to  adapt 
between  the  jaws.     After  this  screw  has  been  set  up,  the  sec-     the  saw  for  cutting  at  various  angles  is  a  departure  from 
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the  usual  practice.  On  this  machine  the  table  always  re- 
mains horizontal,  the  motor  and  saw  being  tilted  by  means 
of  a  hand  wheel  and  screw  on  the  side  of  the  machine.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  over  the  usual  tilting  table  is  at 
once  apparent.  The  saw  can  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to 
cut  or  groove  any  depth  up  to  2  in.  The  saw  is  driven 
through  cut  gears  from  a  K'"hp-  motor  fitted  with  a  ball 
bearing  which  also  takes  the  thrust  when  the  saw  is  tilted. 
The  cross-cut  fence  is  adjustable  to  a  45  deg.  angle.  It 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  machine,  but  can  be  swung  under 
the  table  when  not  in  use.  The  rip  fence  is  of  the  box  type, 
and  is  clamped  to  the  table  by  means  of  an  eccentric  lock.  It 
is  finished  on  both  sides  so  that  it  can  be  used  on  either  side 
of  the  saw.  The  saw  is  protected  by  a  shutter  guard  which 
is  held  in  place  by  a  spring. 


BEAVER  SMALL  PIPE  THREADER 

A  pipe-threading  tool  has  recently  been  brought  out  by  the 
Borden  Company,  Warren,  Ohio,  for  small  pipe  sizes.     The 

y&- 


m. 


dies  are  built  on  the  unit  plan  to  thread  ^-in.,  ^■ 

in.,   I J -in.,  ^-in.  and  1-in.  pipe.     The  set  may  be  secured 

complete  or  the  units  may  lie  purchased  seperately. 

This  tool,  known  as  the  No.  3  Beaver,  Jr.,  consists  of  a 


No.   3   Beaver,  Jr.,   Pipe  Threader 

latchet  handle  and  separate  die  heads  to  thread  each  size 
of  pipe.  The  whole  outfit  is  packed  in  a  convenient  wooden 
case.  The  ratchet  mechanism  is  entirely  encased  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  dirt  or  grease  to  accumulate  and  retard  the 
action  of  the  tool.  The  introduction  of  1-in.  size  to  the 
range  adds  greatly  to  the  general  usefulness  of  the  tool. 


NON-LIFTING  INJECTOR  INDICATOR 

The  usual  form  of  tell-tale  for  non-lifting  injectors  warns 
the  engineer  by  discharging  a  jet  of  steam  into  the  cab  when 
the  injector  l)lows  back.  An  indicator  has  been  developed 
by  William  Sellers  &  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
which  not  only  performs  the  function  of  the  tell-tale  without 
discharge  of  steam  into  the  cab,  but  in  addition  advises 
the  engineer  if  the  injector  is  wasting  water  at  the  overflow. 

The  device  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder  4  in.  long,  con- 
taining a  loosely  fitting  pi.ston,  seating  at  each  end  of  its 
.stroke  and  provided  with  a  projecting  end,  visible  to  the 
engineer  when  resting  on  its  lower  seat.  The  upper  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  connected  by  a  /^-in.  copper  wire  with  the 
overflow  chamber  of  the  injector. 

Its  action  depends  upon  the  well-known  principle  of  the 
working  of  the  injector,  that  when  feeding  without  waste 
there  is  always  a  partial  vacuum  within  the  overflow  cham- 
ber of  an  injector  of  the  gravity  overflow  type.  This  vacuum 
is  utilized  to  raise  the  loosely  fitting  piston  to  its  upper  seat, 
causing  the  projecting  plug  to  disappear  from  view. 

If  for  any  cause  the  injector  starts  to  waste,  the  vacuum 
within  the  overflow  chamber  is  broken,  the  piston  drops  and 
seats  at  the  lower  end  of  its  stroke,  exposing  the  projecting 
plug.  The  operator  is  thus  warned  and  will  partially  close 
the  lazy  cock,  stopping  the  waste.  If  there  is  interruption 
of  the  water  or  steam  supply,  and  the  injector  "flies  off," 


the  piston  will  instantly  drop  to  its  lower  seat,  preventing 
outflow  of  steam  and  warning  the  engineer  of  the  danger. 

When  the  injector  operating  valve  is  open,  the  end  of  the 
piston  must  always  be  invisible,  unless  heating  the  water  in 
the  tank.  If  steam  is  blown  back  into  the  tank  in  winter, 
Ihe  position  of  the  projecting  plug  of  the  indicator  is  a  con- 
tinuous reminder  that  the  injector  is  not  operating  and  there 
may  be  danger  of  overheating  the  water. 

A  further  advantage  of  this  form  of  indicator  is  that  it 
enables  the  engineer  or  fireman  to  obtain  the  actual  mini- 
mum capacity.  Most  operators  do  not  regulate  the  water 
supply  closely,  fearing  that  the  injector  may  break  off 
without  warning  or  waste  at  the  overflow.  The  indicator 
is  so  sensitive  to  conditions  in  the  overflow  chamber  of  the 
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Application   of  the  Sellers   Non-Lifting    Injector  Indicator 

injector  that  the  exact  minimum  can  ]>e  obtained  by  regulat- 
ing the  lazy  cock  until  the  end  of  the  piston  app)ears,  due 
to  the  loss  of  vacuum  in  the  overflow  chamber.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  very  slight  opening  of  the  lazy  cock  will  cause  the 
piston  to  rise  and  the  exact  minimum  to  be  obtained. 

The  application  of  the  indicator  also  will  reduce  the 
tendency  of  the  engineer  to  close  the  heater  valve,  which 
prevents  the  injector  from  re-starting  automatically.  It  is 
designed  to  make  the  non-lifting  injector  as  safe  and  certain 
to  operate  as  an  open-overflow  lifting  injector. 

The  indicator  is  applicable  to  the  Sellers,  Nathan  WF, 
Nathan  Simplex,  Chicago  and  other  forms  using  an  over- 
flow chamber  which  contains  the  combining  tube,  and  is 
closed  against  the  atmosphere  by  a  gravity  overflow  valve. 
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The  car  repair  shops  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Car- 
bondale,  Pa. — two  buildings  known  as  No.  18  and  No.  20 — 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  15,  About  200  men  are  out 
of  work  temporarily.  These  buildings  were  of  brick,  400  ft. 
long  and  40  ft.  wide. 

In  the  large  repair  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  the  working  time  has  been  reduced  to  40  hours 
a  week.  About  4,000  persons  are  affected.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania has  reduced  the  working  time  at  many  shops.  The 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  made  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  in  the  forces  of  its  large  shops. 

The  French  government,  through  the  French  High  Com- 
mission, has  bought  from  the  Director  General  of  Military 
Railways  485  standard  gage,  Pershing  type  locomotives  now 
being  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  19,860 
freight  cars  of  various  types  that  were  under  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  There 
remains  a  comparatively  small  number  of  locomotives  and 
cars  yet  to  be  disposed  of  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  sold  to  some  of  the  Allied  governments. 


Electric  Furnace  Association 

At  a  meeting  held  on  March  21  and  22  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  a  permanent  organization  was  formed  to  be  known 
as  the  Electric  Furnace  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  use  of  various  electric  furnace  products.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  Acheson  Smith,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Acheson  Graphite  Company,  Niagara 
Falls.  Resolutions  were  passed  inviting  all  manufacturers 
of  electric  furnaces,  electric  apparatus,  electric  furnace  sup- 
plies and  accessories,  public  utility  corporations,  designers 
and  inventors  of  electric  furnace  equipment  and  the  users  of 
electric  furnaces  to  become  members  and  to  join  in  making 
an  aggressive  and  thorough  campaign  to  disseminate  to  en- 
gineers and  the  public  accurate  data  as  to  the  quality  of  elec- 
tric furnace  products  of  all  kinds.  The  following  are  the 
officers  of  the  association :  President,  Acheson  Smith,  Ache- 
son Graphite  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  first  vice- 
president.  C.  H.  Booth,  Booth-Hall  Company,  Chicago; 
second  vice-president,  W.  E,  Moore,  Pittsburgh  Electric 
Furnace  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,:  secretar>',  C.  G.  Schlue- 
derberg,  \Veptinghou?e  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  treasurer,  F.  J.  Ryan,  American  Metal- 
lurgical Corporation.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Iron  and  Steel  Prices  Reduced 

Representatives  of  the  steel  industr>'  and  the  Industrial 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  a  conference  in 
Washington  during  March  reached  an  agreement  on  a 
schedule  of  reduced  prices  for  the  principal  articles  of  iron 
and  steel  which  will  apply  to  all  purchases  by  the  various 
government  departments  and  below  which  the  board  says  the 
public  should  not  expect  to  buy  during  the  current  year. 
The  price  schedule  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  railroads, 
which  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  steel,  and  as  the  govern- 
ment is  operating  most  of  the  railroads  the  prices  will  apply 
to  purchases  for  railroad  use.  The  schedule  agreed  upon, 
which  is  effective  at  once,  is  as  follows: 

Reductions 

, A " ^ 

Xovember  11  Pres^'nt  New  From  From 

„.        .                                       price  price  price  November  11  present 

rig     iron     basic 33.00  G.T.  30.00  25.75  7.25  4  25 

Billets    4-inch    47.50  G.T.  43.50  38.50  9  00  500 

Billets    2-inch    51.00  G.T.  47.00  42.00  9.00  5  00 

Sheet    bars     51.00  G.T.  47.00  42.00  9  OO  5  00 

Slabs     50.00  G.T.  46.00  41.00  9.00  500 

Skelp    sneared     3.25  cwt.  3.00  2.65  12.00  N.T.  7.00  N  T 

Skclpt    universal     3.  J  5  cwt.  2.90  2.55  12.00  N  T  7  00  N  T 

SKelp    grooved 2.90  cwt.  2.70  2.4S  9.00  N.T.  5  00  NT 

Merchant     bar— base. .    2.90  cwt.  2.70  2.35  11  00  NT  7  00  N  T 

Sheared    plates    3.25  cwt.  3.00  2.65  12.00  N.T.'  700  NT 

Structural — base     3.00  cwt.  2.80  2.45  11  00  NT  7  00  NT 

^«^e    rod     57.00  G.T.  57.00  G.T.  52.00  G.T.     5.00  G.T.  5.00  GIt! 

Plain    wire     ,^25  cwt.  3.25  3.00  S.OO  N.T.  5.00  N.T. 

m',     •.••••••••■•••••   3.50  cwt.  3.50  3.25  5.00  N.T.  S.OO  N.T 

B  ack  sneets.   No.   28. .    5.00  cwt.  4.70  4.35  13.00  N.T.  7.00  N.t! 

Blue  annealed  No.  10  4.25  cwt.  3.90  3.55  14.00  N.T.  7  00  N  T 
Galvanized     sheets                                                                                              .""*.*. 

No      28     . . ....      . .   6.25  cwt.     6.05  5.70  1 1 .00  N.T.  7.00  N.T. 

fin  plale  No.   lOO  box   7.73               7.35  7.00  15.00  N.T.  7.00  N.T. 

lubular  proaucts 3y,    points   olT   card  7  00  N  T 

Hoops— base      3.50  cwt.      3.30  3.05  9.00  N.T.  SOO  NT 

pJi^i  "■fii*^"- Vv---   ^•°'^'''^*-     2.70  2.45  11.00  N.T.     5100  nIt! 

Kails      standard      Bcs- 

v^m"^"".  j-  ..••A--T;-f5*'SSI-  55.00  G.T.  45.00  G.T.  10.00  G.T.  10.00  G.T. 
X.iils  standard  O.  H. 57.00  G.T.  57.00  G.T.  47.00  G.T.  10.00  G  T.  lOOOGT 
'-''"c   No  change 

Basing  points  and  differentials  unchanged.  Prices  effec- 
tive at  once. 

In  view  of  the  higher  costs  developed  throughout  the 
world  as  a  result  of  the  war  a  return  to  an\-thing  like  pre-war 
prices  was  regarded  as  out  of  the  question. 


Civil  Service  Examination  for  Locomotive  Inspector 
The  United   States   Civil    Service   Commission   announces 
an  open  competitive  examination  for  inspector  of  locomotives 
for  men  only,  on  May  21  and  22,  1919.     Vacancies  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications,  will  be  filled  from  this  examination 
unless  It  IS  found  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any 
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vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion.  The  salary 
of  the  position  is  $3,000  per  annum  and  necessary  expenses 
when  absent  from  headquarters  in  the  discharge  of  official 
duties.  Applicants  must  have  reached  their  twenty-fifth  but 
not  their  fifty-fifth  birthday  on  the  date  of  the  examination, 
and  must  have  not  less  than  three  years'  railroad  experience 
in  the  capacity  of  master  mechanic,  road  foreman  of  engines, 
locomotive  boiler  maker,  locomotive  boiler  inspector,  round- 
house foreman,  shop  foreman,  locomotive  machinist,  or  lo- 
comotive engineer;  or  not  less  than  five  years  as  locomotive 
inspector  or  locomotive  fireman;  and  must  have  been  within 
three  years  ne.xt  preceding  the  date  of  application  in  active 
service  in  any  such  capacity  or  in  the  capacity  of  inspector 
of  locomotive  equipment  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  state  or  territory.  Applicants  should  at  once 
apply  for  Form  1892,  stating  the  title  of  the  examination  de- 
sired, to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


American  Machinery  in  Australia 

The  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  has  issued  Circular  No.  13  on  American 
machiner}'  in  Australia.  The  report  is  of  particular  interest 
to  readers  of  this  paper  because  of  the  fact  the  railroad 
shops  represent  an  important  part  of  the  market  for  American 
machine  tools. 

Australia,  the  circular  says,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  manu- 
facturing,  country,  and  the  demand  for  certain  American 
machinery  and  machine  tools  is  increasing.  As  a  majority 
of  the  engineering  establishments  are  also  jobbing  shops,  the 
engineers  in  charge  are  averse  to  buying  from  catalogues, 
but  desire  actual  demonstrations,  especially  of  new  machines, 
and  the  majority  of  sales  are  accordingly  made  after  a 
sample  machine  has  been  received  by  the  agent  or  importer. 

The  exclusive  agency  is  accepted  as  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  selling  machiner\'  and  accessories  in  Australia. 
In  a  country  like  Australia,  where  vast  distances  must  be 
traveled  in  seeking  orders  and  where  modern  machinery  is 
just  being  introduced,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  agent  who  has 
stocked  a  machine,  which  may  sometimes  prove  unsaleable, 
that  he  be  protected  by  an  exclusive  contract. 

Lathes  are  the  most  important  essential  in  the  machine 
shops  which  are  springing  up  in  Australia.  As  the  majority 
of  the  work  of  these  shops  is  jobbing,  the  machine  tools 
should  be  universal.  Gap  lathes,  for  instance,  permit  one 
machine  to  cover  a  large  range  of  work  and  are  very  popular 
in  Australia.  One  American  machine  of  this  universal  type 
has  enjoyed  a  very  large  sale.  Most  of  the  American  gap 
lathes  before  the  introduction  of  this  one  were  cheap,  and 
light  tools  are  not  in  demand. 

The  price  of  American  planers  as  compared  with  that  of 
English  makes  is  disproportionately  high.  Though  the  Amer- 
ican planers  are  ver\-  high  grade  with  a  number  of  automatic 
and  convenient  feeds,  these  conveniences  have  made  the 
price  too  high  for  the  Australian  market,  and  at  present  there 
are  not  half  a  dozen  of  these  machines  in  use  in  that  country. 
A  moderate-priced  simple  planer  could  be  introduced  to 
advantage.  This  is  equally  true  of  punches,  shears,  rolls, 
and  other  tools  used  in  shipbuilding  and  structural  work, 
our  prices  of  which  are  much  higher  than  the  Rritisli. 


record  for  the  handling  of  men  and  supplies,  and  for  the 
assistance  given  in  the  preparation  for  the  American  drive 
on  the  Meuse-Argonne. 

Although  engineer  regiments  are  generally  classed  as  non- 
combatant  units,  the  13th  has  been  classed  as  a  combat  unit 
in  orders  from  the  American  and  French  headquarters,  with 
the  instructions  that  on  the  discharge  papers  of  each  officer 
and  man  the  words,  "Took  part  in  the  Champagne,  St. 
Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  offensives,"  be  inserted.  Another 
distinction  of  the  13th  is  the  insignia  of  a  blue  square  cloth 
patch  with  a  red  engineer  castle  in  the  center,  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  13  wiiite  stars,  which  indicates  the  beginning  of  the 
American  nation  and  the  start  of  the  American  expedition. 
Usually  a  division  is  the  smallest  unit  that  has  its  own 
shoulder  insignia. 

On  October  18.  1917,  the  13th  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  in  the  French  advanced  zone  and  was  relieved 
on  Februar>-  28,  1919.  At  the  end  of  1918  it  had  moved  1,777 
trains,  carrying  millions  of  men,  including  many  who  were 
wounded,  and  9,230,080  tons  of  freight,  as  well  as  the  private 
trains  of  President  Poincare,  General  Pershing,  Secretary 
Baker  and  others.  The  13th  was  operating,  on  the  day  the 
armistice  was  signed,  229  kilometers  (138  miles)  of  track 
supplying  the  Argonne,  Verdun  and  St.  Mihiel  fronts. 

As  part  of  the  railroad  was  within  range  of  the  German 
artillery  and  all  of  it  within  range  of  heavy  explosives  and 
machine  guns  of  airplanes,  the  men  were  obliged  to  run  the 
trains  and  repair  the  track  under  constant  fire.  Twenty-four 
immense  railroad  guns  were  firing  along  this  line.  One  track 
was  used  for  ammunition  and  the  other  for  supplies. 

Several  members  of  this  regiment  received  special  recog- 
nition. In  his  letter  forwarding  the  decorations.  General 
Pershing  said:  "The  cheerfulness,  adaptability,  loyalty  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty  uniformly  displayed  under 
trying  circumstances  in-  officers  and  men  from  the  regimental 
commander  to  the  most  recently  arrived  private  have  added 
a  new  luster  to  the  traditions  of  our  railway  service." 


Thirteenth  Engineer  (Railway)  Regiment  Sees  Active  Service 

The  13th  Engineers  Regiment,  composed  of  railway  men 
on  roads  running  west  from  Chicago,  which  has  been  operat- 
ing military  railroads  l)ack  of  Verdun  was  scheduled  to  leave 
Fleury-sur-Airc  on  March  7.  on  the  way  to  an  embarkation 
port  preliminary  to  its  return  home.  According  to  a  cable 
publi.shed  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  on  March  6,  it  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  American  Engineer  Regi- 
ment to  enter  active  service  in  the  war,  and  has  an  excellent 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — The  next  an- 
nual convention  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  from  May 
19  to  May  22. 

American  Foundrymen's  Association. — The  1919  conven- 
tion and  exhibit  of  the  American  Foundrj'men's  Association 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  September  29  to 
October  4.  It  is  planned  to  make  this  convention  an  inter- 
national one  and  invitations  will  be  sent  to  foundrymen  and 
industrial  engineers  all  over  the  world.  Details  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

June  Mechanical  Convention  Exhibits. — The  Railway 
Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  announces  that  at  the 
assignment  of  space  in  Pittsburgh,  February  14,  there  was 
sold  and  assigned  over  80,000  sq.  ft.  The  available  space  is 
a  trifle  less  than  89,000  sq.  ft.,  leaving  less  than  10  per  cent 
for  such  exhibitors  as  will  come  in.  This  available  space 
includes  all  of  the  space  heretofore  used  in  j)rcvious  years 
together  with  a  number  of  additions,  which  the  committee 
found  possible  to  use.  The  committee  is  looking  over  the 
pier  with  a  view  of  providing  additional  space  if  possible, 
as  indications  are  that  it  can  be  sold  to  exhibitors  if  provided. 
Edmund  H.  Walker,  president  of  the  association,  in  announc- 
ing the  above,  says  that  "the  success  of  the  June  meeting 
from  an  exhibition  standpoint  is  assured." 

General  Foremen's  Association. — The  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  September 
2,  3,  4  and  5.    The  topics  to  be  discussed  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Welding  of  locomotive  cylinders  and  other  autogenous 
welding. 

2.  Safety  first  in  shop  and  engine  house  service.  The 
best  method  of  application  so  that  employees  may  be  inter- 
ested to  practice  same. 

3.  Draft  gears. 

The  association  has  received  permission  from  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  hold  this  convention  and  due  to  the  condi- 
tions on  the  railways  at  the  present  time  a  large  attendance 
is  to  be  desired  from  both  the  locomotive  and  car  departments. 

American  Welding  Society. — An  association  known  as  the 
American  Welding  Society  was  organized  at  the  Engineering 
Societies  building,  New  York,  on  March  28,  1919.  This 
society  is  a  merger  of  the  welding  committee  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  the  National  Welding  Council,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  disinterested  and  dependable  source 
of  information  on  welding,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturers  of  welding  apparatus  and  supplies,  but  also 
to  aid  those  who  use  welding  in  their  production  and  those 
who  purchase  welded  goods.  The  societv  will  bring  together 
in  the  manner  usual  for  scientific  societies  persons  from  all 
branches  of  the  industry  who  may  be  interested  in  any  of  the 
welding  processes.  It  is  proposed  that  the  society  will  create 
and  assist  in  maintaining  a  Bureau  of  Welding  which  will  be 
a  separate  organization  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
principle  of  co-operation  in  research  and  standardization. 
The  American  Bureau  of  Welding  will  consist  of  a  joint 
board  of  directors,  30  from  the  American  Welding  Society 
and  one  each  from  the  various  scientific  and  engineering 
societies,  including  the  American  Railway  Association,  and 
one  each  from  the  United  States  Commerce,  Navy  and  War 
Departments  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

]\Iembership  in  the  American  Welding  Society  is  divided 
into  five  classes :  Class  A,  sustaining  members,  annual  dues 
$100;  open  to  one  or  more  representatives  from  each  corpora- 
tion interested.  Class  B,  annual  dues  $20;  open  to  in- 
dividuals who  may  or  may  not  be  employed  by  corporations, 
and  to  consulting  engineers,  college  professors,  etc.  Class  C, 
annual  dues  $10;  open  to  members  of  existing  societies  which 
will  become  affiliated  with  the  new  society  through  the  pro- 
posed Bureau  of  Welding.  Class  D,  annual  dues  $5 ;  open 
to  welding  artisans.  Class  E,  open  to  trade  associations, 
putting  them  in  the  same  categor}'  as  corporations.  Class  F, 
honorary  members.  Class  C  and  D  memberships  do  not 
carry  the  privilege  of  voting  or  holding  office. 

The  activities  of  the  society  will  include  the  promotion  of 
research  work  on  problems  of  common  interest  to  all  or 
groups  of  the  membership,  including  the  financing  of  such 
projects;  the  consideration  of  questions  of  standardization, 
which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  handled  in  co-operation  with 
the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  through  the 
agency  of  the  Welding  Bureau;  the  exertion  of  a  steadying 
and  unifying  influence  on  legislation  affecting  welding  by 
supplving  law  makers  with  authentic  information,  and  the 
study  of  proper  methods  of  training  autogenous  welders. 

It  is  reported  that  already  a  large  numl)er  of  corporations 
and  engineers  are  interested  in  the  project,  including  officers 
and  members  of  many  of  the  national  technical  and  engineer- 
ing societies,  universities  and  engineering  schools,  government 


departments  and  bureaus,  gas  and  electric  welding  companies, 
and  shipbuilding,  steel  and  automobile  companies. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Piesideut — C.  A.  .\danis.  President  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

\  icc-Prcsident  (for  1  year) — J.  M.  Moorehead,  Union  Carbide  Company. 
New  York. 

Vice-President  (for  2  years) — G.  L.  Brunner,  Brunner  Manufacturing 
Company,   Utica,  N.   Y. 

Directors   for   1   year — 

VV.   M.   Beard,   Linde  Air  Products  Company,  Xew  York. 

M.    H.    Roberts,    Air    Reduclion    Salos   Company.    Xew   York. 

M.   M.   Smith.   Commercial    Acetylene   Company,   New   York. 

L.  D.  Lovckin,  American  International  Ship  Building  Corp..  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 

Alexander  Churchward,  Wilson  Welder  and  Metals  Company,  New  Y9rk. 

\V.  II.  Patterson,  Wfstinshouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Pitt»- 
burRJi.   Pa. 

Walter   J.   Jones,   Chester    Shipbuilding   Company.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

C.  A.  McCune,  Page  Steel  &  \\  ire  Coniiiany.  New  York. 
Directors   for  2   years — 

K.   R.    Browning,'  Oxweld   Acetylene   Company,    New   York. 
A.    S.    Kinsey,    Professor   of   Experimental    Mechanics.    Stevens   Institute, 
Jersey  City,   N.   J.  ^  t. 

Victor   Mauck,  John   Wood   MaiiufacturinK  Company.   Conshohocken,   Pa. 
E.   L.   Ilirt,    Bethlehem   Shipbuildinn  Corporation.   South    Bethlehem,   Pa. 
T.    F.   Lincoln,   Lincoln   Electric   Company,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 
H.  M.   Hobart.  General  Electric  Company.   Schenectady.   N.   Y. 

D.  C.  Alexander,  Quasi  Arc  Weldtrode  Company,  New  York. 

Tf.  R.  Swartley,  Jr.,  Davis-Bournonville  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Directors   fo;    3   years — - 

L.   H.   Davis,  I.inde  Air  Products  Company,   New  York. 

E.  L.  Mills.  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company,   New   York. 

D.  B.  Rushmore.  Cieneral  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Tames   Burke,   Burke   Electric   Company.   Erie,   Pa. 

"D.   H.   Wilson,  Jr.,   Wilson   Welder  &   Metals  Company,   New  York. 

Hermann  Lemp,  General  Electric  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 

C.  J.  Nyquist,  Toichweld  Company,  Chicajro,  111. 

Alexander    Jenkins,    Alexander    Milburn    Coinpany,     Baltimore.    Md. 

It  was  voted  that  the  charter  should  be  held  open  for  ten 
days,  and  that  those  applying  for  membership  in  the  society 
before   Aj^ril    8    should   be   considered   charter   members. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  in  the  afternoon,  W.  E. 
Symons,  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  Franklin,  Pa.,  was 
appointed  treasurer,  and  H.  C.  Forbes,  consulting  engineer, 
New  York  City,  was  appointed  secretary'. 


The   following   list    gizcs   names  of  secretaries,    dates  of  next  or  regular 
r.fetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations : 

.\ir-Brake    Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,    Room    3014,    165    Broadway,    New 

Yolk   City.      Convention,   May    6-8,    1919,    Chicago. 
American    Railroad    Master    Ti.n.vers'    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

Association.— O.    E.    Schlink.   485    W.    Fifth    St..    Peru.   Ind. 
.\merican    Railway    Master   Mechanics'   .Asscciation. — V.    R.    Hpwthorne, 

746    Transportation    Bldg.,    Chicago.      Convention,    June    23-25,    1919, 

.Atlantic    City,    N.    J. 
.American    Railway    Tool    Foremen's   Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    Bdt 

Railwaj',   ('hicago. 
.\merican    Society    for    Testing    Maiepials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

Oi    Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
.\.merican    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

Thirty-niiilh    St.,    Xew    York. 
.\ssociation    of    Railway    Electrical    Engineers. — Joseph    A.    Andreucetti, 

C.   &  N.  W.,   Room  411,   C.  &•   X.   W.   Station,   Chicago. 
Car   Foremen's  Association   of   Chicaoo. — Aaron    Kline,    841    Lawlor   Ave., 

Chicago.     Mfetinps  second   Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 

August,  Hotel  Morrison.  Chicago. 
Chief    Interchanc.e   Car    Inspectors'    and   Car    Foremen's    .Association. — 

VV.   R.   McMnnn.   New   York  Central.   Xew   York,   N.   Y. 
Internation.\l  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  .Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth.  C.   H.  &  I).,   Lima.  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Fuel  As.sociation. — T.  G.  Crawford    542  W.  Jack- 
son   Blvd.,    Chicago.      Convention    Mav    19-22,    1919,    Hotel    Sherman, 

Chicago. 
Internation.\l   Railway   General   Foremen's    .Association. — William    Hall, 

1061    VV\   Wabashn    Ave.,   VVincna,   Minn.      Convention   September   25, 

Hotel    Sherman.    Chicago. 
M\STER    Boilermakers'    .Association.— Harrv    D.    Vought,    95    T.il>crty    St., 

Xew  York.     Convention  Mav  26-29,   Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — V.  R.  Hawthorne.  746  Transportation 

Bldg..    Chicago.      Convention.   June    18-21.   Atlantic   Citv.    N.    T. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.   S.  and  Canada. 

—A.  P.  Dane.  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Niagara  Frontier   Car   Men's   -Association. — George   -A.    T.    Hochgrehe,  623 

Brisb.ine     Bldg..     Bi-ffalo.     N.     Y.— Meetings,     third     Wednesday     in 

month,    Statler   Hotel.    Buffalo.   N.   Y. 
Railw.ay    Storekeepers'    Association.— J.    P.    Murphv,    Box   C,    Collinwood, 

Onio. 
Traveling    Engineers'    A-ssoci.\tkjn.— W.    O.    Thompson.    N.    \'.    C     R.    R., 

(  l?veland,   Ohio. 
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GENERAL 

H.  1*.  AxDERSox,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Mis-^^ouri.  Kansas 
&  Texas  and  affiliated  lines,  with  office  at  Denison,  Tex. 

^L  K.  B.ARXUM,  assistant  to  general  superintendent  main- 
tenance of  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at 
Baltimore,  ^Id.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  for 
the  corporation. 

C.  J.  BoDEMER,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  with  office  at  Albany,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  machiner}-,  with  headquarters  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeding  Millard  F.  Cox,  resigned  to  en- 
gage in  other  business. 

E.  \V.  Pratt,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  motive  power 
and  car  departments  of  the  Chicago  &  Xorth  Western,  with 
head(|uarters  at  Chicago,  retired  from  active  service  on  March 
1,  and  was  granted  an 
extended  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Although  only  50 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Pratt 
has  served  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  for 
nearly  30  years,  start- 
ing as  a  message  boy 
and  telegraph  student 
when  14  years  old,  then 
working  in  the  en- 
gineering department 
and  on  construction 
work  to  earn  money  to 
enal)le  him  to  complete 
a  course  of  mechanical 
engineering  at  Lehigh 
University,  where  he 
also  specialized  in 
chemistr)'  and  metal- 
lurgy.       Having     had 

practical  work  in  both  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  Mr. 
Pratt  specialized-  in  electrical  engineering  for  one  year  with 
the  Western  Electric  Company  of  Chicago,  and  again  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  as  general  air 
brake  inspector  and  instructor,  being  promoted  successively 
to  enginehouse  foreman,  general  foreman,  master  mechanic 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  motive  power  and  car 
departments,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  has  remained  ten 
years.  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  active  in  railway  association  work, 
having  been  president  of  the  Western  Railway  Club,  Chicago, 
in  1914-15;  president  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association  in  1915-16  and  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Fuel  Association  in  1917-18. 

R.  W.  Burnett,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas  at  Deni.'^on,  Texas,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  and  affiliated  roads,  with  office 
at  Denison. 

E.  B.  Hall,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
division  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters 
at  Milwaukee,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  motive  power  and  car  departments  of  the  road,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  to  succeed  E.  W.  Pratt,  who  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 


E.   W.   Pratt 


W.  H.  Maddocks  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  affiliated  roads,  with 
office  at  Parsons,  Kan. 

T.  O.  Sechrist,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  with  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  machiner}'  and  the  position  of 
general  master  mechanic  has  been  abolished. 


MASTER    MECHANICS    AND    ROAD 

OF    ENGINES 


FOREMEN 


C.   L.   Bunch 


G.  H.  Berry  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Knoxville  and  Atlanta  divisions  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, with  headquarters  at  Etowah,  Tenn.,  succeeding  W.  E. 
Hunter. 

Clyde  L.  Bunch,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Sheffield,  Ala., 
was  announced  in  these  columns  last  month,  was  born  in 
Wake  county,  N.  C, 
on  February  14,  1878, 
and  received  a  high 
school  education.  In 
the  summer  of  1902  he 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potomac 
as  a  machinist  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  resigning  in 
the  summer  of  1904  to 
accept  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio.  On 
March  1,  1905,  he  went 
to  the  Southern  Rail- 
way as  a  machinist  in 
the  Spencer,  N.  C, 
shops,  was  promoted  to 
gang  foreman  there  in 
April,     1909,    erecting 

shop  foreman  on  October  1,  1909,  and  since  Januar}-  1,  1913,. 
until  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic,  acted  as  shop  su- 
perintendent at  Spencer. 

W.  E.  Hunter,  master  mechanic  of  the  Knoxville  and  At- 
lanta divisions  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  at  Etowah,. 
Tenn.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  Terminals  and 
Kentucky  division,  with  office  at  Covington,  Ky.,  succeed- 
ing C.  W.  Mathews. 

C.  W.  Matheavs,  master  mechanic  of  the  Cincinnati  Ter- 
minals and  Kentucky  division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
with  office  at  Covington,  Ky.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Albany  (Ala.)  shops,  succeeding  C.  J.  Bodemer,  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

Richard  W.  Moore,  general  car  foreman  on  the  Canadian 
National  at  Cochrane,  Ont.,  has  l)een  promoted  to  district 
car  foreman,  with  headquarters  at  Saskatoon,  Sask.  He  was 
born  at  Listowel,  Ont.,  on  October  20,  1882,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  Brandon  high  school  of  that  place.  He 
entered  railway  service  in  July,  1906,  as  a  car  repairer  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  which  position  he  held  for  two 
years  when  he  was  promoted  to  car  foreman,  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  nine  years  at  Melville,  Sask.,  Rivers,  Man.,  and 
Fort  William,  Ont.  When  the  National  Transcontinental 
was  taken  over  by  the  Canadian  government.  Mr.  Moore 
was  transferred  to  that  road  as  car  foreman.  In  November, 
1917,  he  was  appointed  general  car  foreman,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Cochrane,  Ont.,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  district  car  foreman  of  the  Canadian 
National,  with  headquarters  at  Saskatoon. 
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PURCHASING   AND   STOREKEEPING 

J.  M.  Velasco,  local  purchasing  agent  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  general  purchasing  agent,  with  office  at  Mexico 
City,  Mex.,  and  F.  P.  de  Hoyos,  general  agent  of  the  traffic 
department,  at  New  York,  is  now  also  local  purchasing  agent, 
with  office  at  New  York. 

A.  E.  Cox,  whose  appointment  as  general  steorkeeper  of 
tiie  Canadian  National,  Western  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  announced  in  the  Railu-ay  Mechanical 

Engineer  last  month, 
was  born  at  Hud- 
dersfield,  E  n  g  .  ,  in 
1863,  and  received  his 
education  in  private 
schools  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  college 
at  Huddersfield.  Mr. 
Cox  first  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1883  as 
^"^^^^^  timekeeper  on  the  Ca- 

^^L^lHjfc*'''^  nadian  Pacific  Western 

^^^^^^^  ^J      ^^^  division,      with     head- 

^^^^^^L -"u^^^^H^  quarters  at  Moose  Jaw, 

^^^^^^^^^jBjp^  Sask.,    which    position 

^^^^^^M^  \  he  held  for  four  years, 

^^^^^^^f  when  he  was  appointed 

chief  clerk  in  the  stores 

department  of  the  Man- 

A.  E.  Cox  '  itoba  &  Northwestern. 

In  1893  he  was  ap- 
pointed storekeeper  when  the  Manitoba  &  Northwestern  was 
absorbed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  following  two 
years  was  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  construction  of 
the  Ontario  and  Rainy  River  section  of  the  Canadian  North- 
em.  Since  1912  he  was  storekeeper  of  that  road,  until  his 
recent  appointment  on  the  Canadian  National. 

George  W.  Snyder  has  been  appointed  general  store- 
keeper of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  eastern  lines,  with 
headquarters   at  Philadelphia,   Pa.     Mr.    Snyder  was   bom 

at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on 
January  9,  1866,  and 
was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Potts- 
ville and  at  Lehigh 
University.  Mr.  Snyder 
began  railway  work 
with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  on  November 
1,  1884,  as  rodman  on 
the  Renovo  division. 
He  was  appointed  as- 
sistant supervisor  of 
the  same  division  on 
January  1,  1886,  a,nd 
in  August,  1890,  was 
promoted  to  supervisor. 
On  June  10,  1897,  he 
was  appointed  super- 
visor on  the  Northern 
Central  at  Baltimore, 
and  three  years  later  was  transferred  to  the  Altoona  yard. 
He  was  promoted  to  division  engineer  of  the  Monongahela 
division  in  Januar\-,  1901,  and  in  June,  1903,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pittsburgh  division.  On  April  1,  1907,  he  was 
appointed  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania division;  in  October,  1917,  he  was  made  assistant 
engineer,  maintenance  of  way,  in  charge  of  bridges  and 
stmctures,  and  served  in  that  position  until  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  general  storekeeper. 


G.  W.  Snyder 


J.  J.  Haigh  has  been  appointed  assistant  district  manager 
of  sales  for  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  175  First  street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Nelson  B.  Gadch  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of 
sales  for  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Metropolitan  Bank  building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The  A.  Gilbert  &  Sons  Brass  Foundr}-  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  recently  installed  a  complete  chemical  laboratory  at  its 
plant  and  all  products  are  now  made  under  chemical  super- 
vision. 

Fred  H.  Waldron,  Minneapolis  representative  of  the  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  pneumatic  tool  sales  division,  to  succeed  J.  D.  Osgood, 
who  has  resigned. 

The  Dearliorn  Chemical  Company,  Chicago,  announces  the 
opening  of  offices  in  the  Commerce  Trust  building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  E.  M.  Massen  and  W.  H.  Fairlamb  will  make 
their  headquarters  at  that  office. 

John  \\'.  Foyle,  vice-president  of  the  Gustin-Bacon  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  has  been  a  major 
in  the  L'nited  States  Army,  has  been  released  from  service 
and  has  returned  to  his  duties  with  his  company. 

Frank  G.  Wallace,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Locomo- 
tive Company,  has  been  elected  president  to  succeed  the  late 
Dr.  J.  J.  Harty,  who  died  in  London  on  Febmary  23.  J.  L. 
\\hiting  succeeds  Mr.  W^allace  as  vice-president. 

Clyde  P.  Benning,  ser\'ice  manager  of  Mudge  &  Cc«npany, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  in  which  position  he  will  assist  the 
railroad  companies  in  developing  motor  car  organizations. 

J.  E.  Slimp,  who  has  for  many  years  been  connected  with 
the  sales  department  of  the  Ohio  Brass  Company,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  has  resigned  to  become  associated  with  H.  C.  Dodge, 
of  Boston,  who  is  at  the  head  of  several  manufacturing  ccmb- 
panies  in  New  England. 

J.  L  Edwards  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  rock 
drill  sales  division  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
succeeding  K.  Eklund,  who  has  been  appointed  special  for- 
eign representative,  and  who  will  leave  shortly  for  Europe  in 
the  interest  of  that  company. 

J.  A.  Farris,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Whiting 
Foundr}'  Equipment  Company,  at  Chicago,  as  crane  engineer 
in  the  engineering  department  for  the  past  10  years,  has 
entered  the  employ  of  Scully- Jones  &   Co.,   at   Chicago,   as 

special  sales  engineer  on  cranes. 

The  controlling  interest  of  the  Carroll  Foundr>-  &  Machine 
Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  locomotive  cranes, 
has  been  purchased  by  Cleveland  interests,  and  a  temporary- 
organization  has  been  perfected  which  will  1)e  taken  over 
later  when  the  company  is  reorganized. 

C.  E.  Hague,  formerly  production  engineer  of  the  Mid- 
West  Engine  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  of  the  American  Steam  Conveyor 
Corporation,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  the  American  steam 
ash  conveyor  and  other  ash  handling  equipment. 

Lieutenant  Sherman  C.  Amsden,  formerly  connected  with 
Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president,  in  which  position  he  will  have  charge  of  publicity, 
special  sales  plans,  and  investigations.     Upon  his  honorable 
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release  from  the  ser\'ice  he  returned  to  Mudge  &  Co.  to  be- 
come assistant  to  the  president. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  announces  the  re- 
moval of  its  Boston,  Mass.,  office  to  182  High  street.  F.  F. 
Eggleston,  district  manager  of  sales,  will  represent  the  com- 
pany in  that  territory.  The  company  also  announces  the 
opening  of  offices  and  warehouses  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Malcolm  L.  Maclean,  formerly  manager  of  sales,  miscel- 
laneous department,  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  until  recently  a  major  in  the 
infantry,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  of  the  Du- 
quesne  Steel  Foundry  Company,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jean  K.  Vanatta,  mechanical  engineer  of  Mudge  &  Com- 
pany at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  service  manager,  in 
which  capacity  he  will  have  charge  of  the  company's  service 
engineers,  who  are  working  with  the  motor  car  men  on  the 
various  railroads  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  the  de- 
veloping of  the  service  idea. 

The  Bridgeford  Machine  Tool  Works  and  the  Betts  Ma- 
chine Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  opening  of 
joint  branch  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  New 
York  office  is  located  at  50  Church  street,  in  charge  of  F.  C. 
Severin,  and  the  Chicago  office  is  at  549  Washington  l)oule- 
vard,  in  charge  of  A.  W.  Van  Buren. 

General  Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
was  recently  decorated  with  the  United  States  government 
distinguished  war  service  medal,  which  was  awarded  him  for 
his  work  in  systemati;5ing  methods  and  practices  in  industries 
producing  ordnance  material  for  the  army. 

A.  N.  Willsie  has  resigned  from  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  with  which  company  he  has  been  connected  for  the 
past  29  years,  to  accept  the  position  of  di.strict  engineer  of 
the  Locomotive  Stoker 
Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Willsie  was  bom 
in  Galesburg,  111., 
where  he  received  his 
primar)'  school  educa- 
tion. He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Burling- 
ton on  April  20,  1880, 
as  an  errand  boy  in  the 
master  mechanic's  of- 
fice, and  later  filled  the 
position  of  chief  clerk 
to  the  master  mechanic 
in  the  same  office.  In 
1890  he  became  a  lo- 
comotive fireman,  and 
then  was  engineman  for 
six  years  when  he  be- 
came   road    foreman   of 

engines,  from  which  position  he  was  promoted  to  division 
master  mechanic  at  Brcx^kfield,  Mo.,  Aurora,  111.,  and  Omaha, 
Neb.  Mr.  Willsie  left  the  mechanical  department  to  take 
the  position  of  division  superintendent  in  the  operating  de- 
partment, and  for  two  years  filled  this  position  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  and  three  years  at  Hannibal,  Mo.  Since  June,  1912, 
Mr.  Willsie  has  been  permanent  chairman  of  the  fuel 
economy  committee  and  superintendent  of  fuel  economy  of 
the  Burlington,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  reporting 
direct  to  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  and 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operation. 

Edwin  Besuden  has  been  appointed  eastern  district  man- 
ager of  the  railway  department  of  the  Chicago  Varnish  Com- 
peny,  in  charge  of  steam  and  electric   railway  sales.     His 
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headquarters  are  at  50  Church  street,  New  York.  Mr.  Be- 
suden was  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Jewett  Car  Com- 
pany and  was  connected  with  that  company  for  16  years. 

The  Pollak  Steel  Company  announces  that  the  G.  F.  Cotter 
Su])ply  Company,  Houston,  Texas,  will  represent  it  as  South- 
western sales  representative.  They  will  endeavor  to  sell  t!.e 
products,  consisting  of  forgings  of  all  kinds,  axles,  locomv 
tive  parts,  as  well  as  the  Pollak  special  heat  treated  products. 
This  covers  the  material  produced  both  at  the  Cincinnati  .is 
well  as  the  Chicago  works. 

The  Universal  Car  Seal  &  Appliance  Company,  Lyon 
Block,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  been  reorganized  and  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Universal  Seal  Corporation.  It  has 
moved  its  offices  and  manufacturing  headquarters  to  270-276 
Hud.son  avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  new  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows: C.  R.  Martineau,  president;  Gardner  C.  Leonard,  vice- 
president;  Edward  J.  Fitzsimmons,  Jr.,  treasurer;  William 
C.  Martineau,  secretary. 

John  B.  Canfield,  who  since  March  1  has  been  associated 
with  the  Harley  Company  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  special 
representative  and  counsel,  commenced  work  in  mechanical 
lines  with  the  Boston 
&  Albany,  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1885,  as  ma- 
chinist apprentice.  He 
continued  with  the  rail- 
road as  foreman  ma- 
chine shop,  general 
foreman  locomotive  de- 
partment and  master 
mechanic  of  the  .\lbany 
and  Boston  divisions, 
severing  his  connection 
with  railroad  work  in 
1916,  after  a  continu- 
ous service  of  30  years. 
In  1906,  while  in  the 
railroad  service  as  mas- 
ter mechanic  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mr.  Canfield 
enrolled  as  a  law 
student   in   the   Boston 

Evening  Institute,  now  the  Northeastern  College  of  Law, 
graduating  in  June.  1910,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  September  23,  1910.  At 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  the  Harley  Company,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.  During  the  war  he  served  as  major  of  engineers, 
and  was  commanding  officer  of  the  Sixth  Battalion,  21st 
Engineers,  being  honorably  discharged  in  January  of  this 
year. 

Arthur  F.  Braid  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
metal  and  alloy  department  of  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corpora- 
tion. New  York.  Mr.  Braid  went  to  the  company  seven 
years  ago  as  a  traveling  salesman,  and  after  a  few  years 
of  service  in  this  capacity  was  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Jersey  City  plant,  in  charge  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  carbnnfree  metals  and  alloys.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  he  assumed  active  charge  of  metal 
sales  at  the  New  York  office  of  the  company. 

C  W.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of 
works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. After  graduating  from  Ohio  State  University,  Mr. 
Johnson  entered  the  employ  of  the  Steel  Motor  Company  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.  A  year  later  he  became  associated  with  the 
Bullock  Electric  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  in  1904 
was  made  superintendent  of  Allis-Chalmers-Bullock,  Ltd., 
of  Montreal,  Can.  In  1907  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Westinghouse  company,  being  appointed  chief  inspector  of 
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.vorks,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his  recent  appoint- 
ment. 

George  K.  Heyer  is  the  new  assistant  telephone  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  having  been  advanced 
from  the  position  of  railway  sales  engineer.  He  has  been 
an  employee  of  the  company  since  1902,  and  always  has  been 
in  New  York.  He  will  remain  there  as  his  headquarters  will 
be  at  195  Broadway.  E.  V.  Adams  succeeds  G.  K.  Heyer  as 
railway  sales  engineer.  He  has  been  a  Western  Electric  man 
-ince  1910,  when  he  began  in  the  railway  sales  department  of 
the  Chicago  house.  He  was  transferred  to  St.  Louis  in  1912, 
.md  the  following  year  went  to  New  York,  where  his  head- 
quarters will  remain, 

P.  Harvey  Middleton,  executive  assistant  of  the  Railway 
Business  Association,  was  invited  by  Sefior  M.  Mufioz, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Mexican  National  Railway  Ad- 
ministration, during  his  visit  to  New  York  recently,  to  make 
a  trip  with  him  over  all  the  lines  under  the  control  of  the 
Carranza  government.  Mr.  Middleton  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation and  will  leave  for  ^Mexico  shortly.  He  will  be  met 
at  Laredo,  Texas,  by  Sefior  Munoz  and  will  visit  all  points 
of  interest,  including  the  steel  mills  and  railway  machine 
shops.  Mr.  Middleton  speaks  Spanish,  which  will  aid  him 
greatly  in  his  investigations. 

Wilson  W.  Butler,  whose  appointment  as  president  of  the 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Canadian  Steel 
Foundries,  Ltd.,  and  the  Pratt  &  Letchworth  Company,  Ltd., 

Canada,      was      a  n- 
nounced  in  the  Railway 
Mechanical      Engineer 
last  month,  was  born  at 
Danville,  Ohio,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1862,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  educa- 
tion   in    the    Danville 
Select  School.   Mr.  But- 
ler began  his  business 
career    with    the    John 
Shillito    Company,     at 
Cincinnati,    Ohio,    and 
later     was     appointed 
western  manager  of  the 
Sterlingworth  Railroad 
Supply     Company,     at 
Chicago.       Subsequent 
to  his   appointment   as 
president  of  the  Cana- 
dian   Car   &    Foundry 
Company,  Mr.  Butler  served  as  western  sales  agent  of  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  at  Chicago;  second  vice- 
president   and  director  of  the  Simplex  Railway  Appliance 
Company,  at  New  York,  and  second  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  at  New  York.     In 
1901,  as  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Simplex  Railway 
Appliance  Company,  he  established  the  manufacturing  plant 
of  that  companv  in  Montreal,  Que.    He  was  also  vice-presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Car  Company,  near 
Montreal,  where  the  first  steel  car  manufactured  in  Canada 
was  built.    Mr.  Butler  was  instrumental  in  the  organization 
of  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundr>-  Company,  Ltd.,  composed  of 
the  Dominion   Car  &  Foundry  Company,  the  Canada  Car 
Companv  and  the  Rhodes  Curr\-  Company.     Since  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  tlie  war,  the  plants  of  the  companies  of 
which   Mr.    Butler   is   president  have  been   engaged   in   the 
production  of  steel,  and  the  forging  and  machining  of  shells, 
for  the  American,  British  and  Russian  governments.     Mr. 
Butler   succeeds   Senator   N.    Curr>%   who  has   retired    from 
the  presidencv  of  the  companies,  and  now  holds  the  position 
of  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
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Samuel  T.  Fulton,  vice-president  of  the  Railway  Steel 
Spring  Company,  died  in  New  York  on  March  29,  at  the  age 
of  52  years.  He  was  born  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  spent  many 
years  in  railroad  ser\nce  in  the  west,  becoming  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  in  1904. 
In  1909  he  became  associated  with  the  spring  corporation. 

Lieut. -Colonel  J^Ierril  G.  Baker  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  American  International  Steel  Corporation,  effective 
April  1.  Colonel  Baker  was  formerly  assistant  manager  of 
sales  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  and  has  l)een  for  many 
jears  one  of  J.  Leonard  Replogle's  right  hand  men.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Edward  M.  Hagar,  who  died  over  a  year 
ago.  The  American  International  Steel  Corjx)ration  is  the 
steel  exporting  subsidian-  of  the  American  International 
Corporation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company,  held  March  31  at  the  general 
office  of  the  company  in  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  A.  L.  Humphrey, 
who  has  been  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company  since  1909,  was  elected  president,  succeeding  John 
F.  Miller.  This  action  was  taken  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Miller,  who  after  a  service  of  .SO  years,  during  which  period 
he  rose  from  the  position  of  real  estate  agent  for  the  company 
to  its  highest  executive  office,  is  desirous  of  lieing  relieved  of 
some  of  the  active  duties  in  the  management  of  the  air  brake 
interests.  He  will  remain,  however,  a  meml>er  of  the  lx>ard 
of  directors  and  hold  the  position  of  vice-chairman  of  the 
I)oard,  with  H.  H.  Westinghouse  as  chairman. 

The  Onondaga  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  an- 
nounces the  addition  to  its  board  of  directors  of  Morton  D. 
Whitford,  treasurer  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  and 
Charles  H.  Canfield,  general  auditor  of  the  Onondaga  Steel 
Company.  The  company  i"s  planning  to  remove  its  offices 
and  remaining  furnace  and  melting  equipment  this  spring 
from  its  original  plant  in  Syracuse  to  a  large  tract  of  land 
it  recently  acquired  at  Eastwood  on  the  outskirts  of  Syracuse, 
and  plans  have  been  made  for  the  immediate  construction  of 
a  large  temporary  office  building  and  an  addition  to  the  main 
building,  40  ft.  by  40  ft.,  which  will  house  Jthe  blacksmith 
shop  and  the  small  hammer  shop. 

W.  J.  Austin,  general  manager  of  The  Austin  Company, 
industrial  engineers  and  builders,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  just 
returned  from  a  three-months'  trip  to  France,  Belgium  and 
England.  Mr.  Austin,  in  company  with  J.  K.  Gannett,  ex- 
port sales  manager  of  the  Austin  Company,  sailed  from  New 
York  City  on  December  5.  The  party  which  included  Alvin 
T.  Fuller,  member  of  Congress  from  New  England,  were  for 
a  time  the  guests  of  the  British  government  and  were  taken 
on  a  thousand-mile  trip  over  the  battlefields.  The  13  build- 
ings which  were  erected  by  the  American  forces  for  the  U.  S. 
.\rmy  Transport  Service,  under  the  Austin  Company's  super- 
vision, were  inspected  by  the  part>'.  The  first  building  was 
erected  at  St.  Nazaire  by  the  17th  Engineers  in  December, 
1917.  and  the  remaining  ])uildings  were  erected  at  Vemeuil. 

H.  A.  Jackson,  president  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  Chicago,  returned  Februan'  19  from  England, 
where  he  has  been  inspecting  the  foreign  plants  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool  Companv, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  ( respective! v  the 
celling  agency  and  the  manufacturing' corporation),' sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  l"ool  Companv  in  Ens- 
land,  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  During  the 
war  the  company  made  some  profit  manufacturing  bavonets 
for  the  British  government  while  carrvin?  on  its  regular  tool 
business  to  capacity.  News  of  the  d'.sposition  of  the  Inter- 
national Compressed  Air  &  Electric  Companv  of  Beriin.  Ger- 
many, which  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Companv  owns, 
has  not  yet  been  received,  although  Mr.  Jackson  has  been 
striving  for  a  year  to  get  word  of  this  propertv. 
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Time  Zones. — A  large  calendar  and  wall  map  of  the 
United  States  and  the  greater  part  of  Canada,  28  in.  by  40 
in.,  is  being  issued  by  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  New 
York,  the  map  showing  the  new  railroad  time  zones  in  the 
United  States,  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1919. 

Welding. — Two  small  folders  have  been  issued  by  the 
Air  Reduction  Sales  Company,  New  York,  showing  benefits 
derived  from  the  use  of  their  products  and  methods,  one  illus- 
trating the  results  of  repairing  a  badly  damaged  locomotive 
cylinder  by  Airco  methods,  and  the  other  showing  the  Airco 
process  of  building  up  worn  frogs. 

Roller  Bearings. — The  distinctive  features,  together 
with  price  lists  for  the  different  sizes  of  its  type  "C"  roller 
bearings,  which  are  recommended  for  use  under  conditions  of 
medium  loads  at  medium  speeds,  such  as  inspection  cars, 
baggage  trucks,  etc.,  are  set  forth  in  bulletin  No.  1004,  issued 
by  the  American  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Overhead  Carrying  Systems. — Catalogue  50,  issued  by 
the  Cobum  Trolley  Track  Manufacturing  Company,  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  overhead  carrying  systems  for 
both  "round  trough"  and  I-beam,  shows  price  lists,  illustra- 
tions, plans  and  dimension  drawings  of  overhead  carriers 
and  their  details.  The  catalogue  contains  56  pages,  Sy^  in. 
by  1 1  in.  and  illustrates  a  number  of  actual  installations. 

Pipe  Threading  Machinery. — An  illustrated  catalogue 
of  pipe  threading,  and  cutting  machines  and  pipe  and  nipple 
threading  machines  has  been  issued  by  the  Landis  Machine 
Company,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  The  catalogue  contains  a 
detailed  discussion  of  all  the  machines,  but  aims  principally 
to  set  forth  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Landis  die  and 
chaser  as  compared  with  other  types.  This  is  known  as 
catalogue  No.  25  and  copies  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Twist  Drills,  Reamers,  Etc. — A  machinists'  supply 
catalogue.  No.  91,  listing  carbon  and  high  speed  twist  drills 
and  reamers,  screw  and  drop  forged  wrenches,  spring  cotters 
and  keys,  etc.,  has  been  issued  by  the  Whitman  &  Barnes 
Manufacturing  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  catalogue  con- 
tains 183  pages  and  a  distinctive  feature  of  it  is  a  thumb 
index  marked  to  show  the  products  listed  in  the  various  sec- 
tions, making  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  desired  information. 

Pumping  Machinery. — The  National  Transit  Company, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  special  machinery  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  pipe  line  companies,  have  begun  the 
manufacture  of  other  machiner)-  for  general  service,  including 
pumping  machinery',  gas  and  oil  engines,  which  together  with 
old  lines  are  illustrated  and  described  in  various  bulletins. 
These  have  been  bound  in  heavy  manila  covers  in  such  a  way 
that  others  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  issued. 

Drills  and  Reamers. — The  Clark  Equipment  Company, 
Buchanan,  Mich.,  lists  and  briefly  describes  all  of  the  stand- 
ard tools  comprising  the  Celfor  line  in  catalogue  No.  16. 
These  include  drilling  and  reaming  tools  of  various  kinds, 
drill  chucks,  drill  sockets,  lathe  tool  holders,  tool  bits,  flue 
cutters  and  drill  gages.  In  the  back  of  the  book  are  several 
pages  of  tables  showing  feeds  and  speeds  for  Celfor  drills 
and  decimal  equivalents  in  inches  of  millimeters  and  frac- 
tions of  an  inch. 

Slotting  ^Iachines. — Latest  information  on  three  types 
of  Newton  slotting  machines  in  a  variety  of  sizes  is  given  by 
the  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  catalogue  4Q-.\.  This  catalogue  also  contains  photographs 
and  brief  specifications  of  upright  generating  planers,  cold 


saw  cutting  off  machines,  locomotive  link  grinding  machines, 
horizontal  milling  machines,  vertical  milling  machines,  rotary 
planers,  keyseat  milling  machines  and  duplex  locomotive  rod 
boring  machines. 

Shop  Production. — "The  Missing  Link"  is  the  title 
of  a  16 -page  booklet  issued  by  the  Gisholt  Machine  Com- 
pany, Madison,  Wis.,  explaining  the  principle  of  the  Periodo- 
graph  and  the  advantages  to  be  secured  irom  its  installation. 
This  machine  was  developed  to  make  it  possible  to  secure 
an  accurate  record  of  the  time  actually  spent  in  producing, 
and  the  time  lost  by  workmen  waiting  for  materials,  broken 
machines,  lack  of  f)ower,  and  other  causes  of  delay.  The 
booklet  shows  several  cards  which  are  used  for  registering  tlie 
time  lost,  with  the  reasons,  and  a  chart  showing  the  record 
of  a  machine  for  an  entire  year. 

Baldwin  Locomotives. — In  September,  1918,  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Company  completed  the  erection  of  its  fifty- 
thousandth  locomotive,  which  is  the  subject  of  Record  No.  91. 
This  locomotive  is  one  of  a  group  of  12  built  for  the  Southern 
Railway  Company  and  is  of  the  Mallet  articulated  type  with 
2-8-8-2  wheel  arrangement.  The  booklet  gives  some  inter- 
esting facts  regarding  the  Southern  Railway  System  and  a 
brief  review  and  several  illustrations  of  motive  power  built 
by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  this  road,  in  addition 
to  a  description  of  the  12  Mallet  locomotives  represented 
by  locomotive  No.  50,000.  It  also  contains  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  the  growth  of  the  locomotive  industr}- 
and  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company's  plants,  illus- 
trations showing  the  shop  in  which  the  first  Baldwin  loco- 
motives were  constructed  and  the  various  plants  in  operation 
at  the  present  time. 

Perforated  Metals. — The  Hendrick  Manufacturing 
Company,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  perforated 
metals,  etc.,  has  issued  a  catalogue  of  127  pages  which  will 
be  found  useful  for  reference  purposes  to  the  user  of  per- 
forated metals.  Thirty-six  pages  are  devoted  to  repro- 
ductions of  standard  perforated  screen  plates  and  25  pages 
to  illustrations  of  manufactured  screens  for  various  purposes 
in  handling  coal,  cement,  ore,  etc.,  including  strainers  for 
locomotives  and  metal  spark  arresters  for  locomotive  front 
ends.  This  company  also  manufactures  elevator  buckets, 
conveyor  troughs  and  flights,  stacks,  tanks,  hoppers,  etc., 
which  are  also  listed  in  this  catalogue.  Of  special  value 
should  be  found  the  tables  showing  the  styles  and  sizes  of 
perforations  and  the  spaces  between  holes  and  maximum 
widths  and  gages  in  steel,  according  to  the  United  States 
standard  gage,  and  a  number  of  tables  of  weights,  measures, 
and  gages  for  coal  screens,  decimal  equivalents,  metric  con- 
version tables,  etc. 

Car  Heating  Devices. — The  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Light- 
ing Company,  New  York,  has  issued  circulars  describing  the 
construction  and"  operation  of  car  heating  apparatus  which 
the  company  has  recently  developed.  The.se  are  a  vapor 
valve,  No.  1112,  designed  for  application  on  the  inside  of 
the  car;  packless  end  valve  No.  1126,  with  automatic  drip  in 
the  valve  itself;  packless  quick  opening  single  and  twin  suj)- 
ply  valves,  Nos.  1140  and  1145,  resyiectively,  which  open  and 
close  on  a  quarter  turn;  and  pop  valve  No.  11.37,  a  train  line 
safety  valve  designed  to  prevent  the  blowing  off  of  the  steam 
hose  in  case  of  excess  pressure  and  also  successfully  u.sed  as 
a  safety  valve  for  hot  water  circulating  svstems.  Circulars 
have  also  been  issued  describing  other  Gold  devices,  includ- 
ing a  combination  gasket  tool  No.  1077,  for  use  in  applying 
and  removing  coupler  gaskets;  a  pressure  regulator  with  a 
large  steam  capacity  for  long  passenger  trains.  No.  1014; 
steam  hose  coupler.  No.  804-S,  with  oscillating  gasket;  and 
steam  hose  coupler  gasket  G-4,  for  use  in  steam  hose  couplers 
using  non-oscillating  gaskets. 
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OUR  CINCINNATI  OFFICE 

The  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  publish- 
er of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  has  opened  an 
office  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
It  will  be  in  charge  of  R.  H.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  busi- 
ness staff  formerly  connected  with  our  Chicago  office,  who 
will  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Simmons-Boardman  pub- 
lications, including  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Rail- 
way Age,  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer,  Railway  Signal 
Engineer,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer  and  the  Locomotive 
and  Car  Builders'  Dictionaries. 


T    ^      T    1.  One  of  the  common  results  of  collision 

lender   lanks  .^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  j^^_ 

Need  Stronger       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ie  underframe,  demolishing 
Bracing  ^jjg  ^ab  and  in  some  cases  injuring  the 

enginemen.  While  such  accidents  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, it  is  important  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  personal  injuries  in  such  circumstances  and  for 
that  reason  it  would  seem  advisable  to  fasten  tender  tanks 
to  the  frame  in  a  manner  that  would  prevent  the  shifting  of 
the  tank,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  avoided  in  minor 
collisions.  The  types  of  fastenings  generally  used  on  rec- 
tangular tanks  have  evidently  not  been  designed  with  that 
end  in  view  but  are  intended  rather  to  withstand  only  the 
pressure  occasioned  by  the  shifting  of  water  resulting  from 
brake  applications.  The  weight  of  the  contents  of  a  large 
tender  when  fully  loaded  is  more  than  100,000  lb.  yet  this 
great  mass  is  often  secured  to  the  underframe  by  six  or  eight 
bolts  ^-in    in  diameter.     This  criticism  of  the  fastemngs 


used  on  tenders  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  c\'lindrical 
tanks  as  they  are  usually  set  between  headblocks  which 
effectually  prevent  any  shifting.  On  tenders  with  rectangular 
tanks,  however,  increased  safety  could  no  doubt  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  heavier  braces  to  secure  the  tanks  to  the  under- 
frame or  by  forming  a  depression  in  the  underframe  into 
which  the  tank  could  be  set. 


Railroad  ^^^  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  about  to 

Y    M    r    A  enter    a    national    extension   movement 

that  promises   to  double  or  triple  its 
Extension  effectiveness     within     the    next     year. 

There  are  now  about  300  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  this 
country  and  Canada.  The  greater  part  of  their  energies  has 
been  devoted  to  looking  after  the  physical  needs  of  the  train- 
men; and  the  practical  results,  in  the  way  of  increased 
safety  and  more  efficient  operation,  are  recognized  by  hard- 
headed  railroad  officers  throughout  the  country.  Some  of 
the  associations  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
needs  of  shopmen  also,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
developed  into  community  centers.  The  Railroad  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  believes,  however,  that  it  has  a  duty  to  perform  iar 
every  individual  on  the  railroads,  although  they  may  not 
be  able  to  use  the  buildings  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  men 
in  the  train  service.  There  is  a  big  field,  for  instance,  for 
educational  work  among  certain  classes  of  employees.  There 
is  real  need  in  many  places  for  an  Americanization  program. 
Many  believe  that  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  its  physical 
experts,  can  be  a  strong  factor  in  helping  to  develop  system 
athletics  and  also  to  carry  on  a  more  extended  program  look- 
ing toward  the  physical  needs  of  the  individuals.  There 
are  many  other  phases  of  the  work  that  might  be  Extended  to 
advantage. 

The  present  extension  movement  includes  a  membership 
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campaign  this  month  and  a  series  of  campaigns  during  the 
fall  in  order  thoroughly  to  organize  the  work  in  all  depart- 
ments for  the  next  year.  The  extension  movement  is  being 
very  carefully  planned,  and  one  interesting  development  is 
that  the  railroad  men,  themselves,  are  taking  the  most  ag- 
gressive part  in  promoting  it;  the  secretarial  staff  is  being 
used  largely  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  importance  of 
this  development  in  the  success  of  the  movement  can  be 
readily  recognized  by  those  who  have  given  critical  atten- 
tion to  the  various  aspects  of  the  industrial  problem,  par- 
ticularly so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  so-called  welfare  work 
or  the  matter  of  relations  between  employers  and  employees. 


.  .  .        At  the  invitation  of  the  Inspection  and 

nspec  ion  an         ^^^^  Section  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
Test  Section  tration     about    60     representatives     of 

Draft  Gear  Tests  draft  gear  manufacturers,  railroad  men 
and  others  interested  in  the  draft  gear  subject,  witnessed  a 
series  of  unofficial  demonstrations  at  the  draft  gear  testing 
plant  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  which  was  set  forth  a  unique  method  of  recording  the 
action  of  draft  gears  under  impact  between  two  cars.  The 
purpose  of  the  demonstrations  was  to  give  all  those  interested 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  recording  apparatus  and  the 
methods  used  in  advance  of  the  official  tests  to  he  conducted 
by  the  Test  Section  on  practically  all  the  well-known  types 
of  draft  gears.  Aside  from  the  unique  method  of  graphically 
recording  the  action  of  the  gears  under  impact,  a  description 
of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  demonstrations  was  the  spirit  of  fairness  and 
frankness  with  which  constructive  criticism  and  suggestions 
were  requested  and  received  by  those  in  charge  of  the  tests. 
The  series  of  tests  under  approximately  service  conditions, 
which  are  to  follow  the  public  demonstrations,  are  a  part 
of  a  program  in  which  complete  comparative  studies  of  the 
various  draft  gears  are  to  be  made.  The  work  so  far  outlined 
is  dealing  with  new  gears.  This,  however,  is  but  one  phase 
of  the  whole  draft  gear  problem.  What  is  required  in  service 
is  not  only  a  gear  possessing  the  nearest  approach  to  ideal 
characteristics,  but  one  which  maintains  throughout  a  rea- 
sonable service  life  the  nearest  approach  to  ideal  character- 
istics. An  investigation  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  one 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  time  and  effort  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  draft  gear  committee  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association,  which  is  co-operating  with  the  In- 
spection and  Test  Section,  has  been  and  is  investigating  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  as 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  two  co-operating  agencies  that 
results  of  great  value  eventually  will  be  obtained. 


The 

Mechanical 

Conventions 


The  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
and  the  American  Railway  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association  will  this  year  meet 
as  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railroad  Association.  The  convention,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City  the  latter  part  of  June,  promises  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  successful  one  ever  held.  The  reports 
will  be  out  early  so  that  the  members  can  digest  them  before 
going  to  the  meetings.  The  Railroad  Administration  is  lend- 
ing its  full  aid  and  support  in  order  to  have  a  representative 
attendance.  The  exhibit  space,  although  it  has  been  greatly 
increased  over  that  required  in  the  record-breaking  year, 
1913,  promises  to  be  inadequate. 

The  mechanical  department  officers  and  foremen  should, 
of  course,  plan  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  convention 
which  has  been  discontinued  since  1916  because  of  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  recognize  that  they  are  on  trial 
and  that  they  will  be  closely  watched  not  onlv  bv  the  Rail- 


road Administration,  but  by  the  higher  executive  officers. 
They  have  a  real  opportunity  to  put  the  mechanical  associa- 
tion on  a  much  higher  plane  than  was  ever  thought  of  in 
the  past  because  it  will  now  be  possible  to  pass  on  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  American  Railroad  Association  and  to 
have  them  made  effective,  if  approved,  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. Will  the  mechanical  department  officers  grasp 
this  opportunity  and  make  full  use  of  it? 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how  each  road 
may  get  the  most  from  meetings  of  this  sort.  One  of  the 
best  is  that  every  man  who  is  sent  to  the  conventions  be 
asked  to  report  in  writing  those  things  that  came  to  his  atten- 
tion that  he  thinks  can  be  applied  to  good  advantage  on  his 
own  road.  It  may  be  that  the  suggestions  will  spring  from 
some  report  presented  to  the  convention  or  from  the  open 
discussion  of  it.  It  may  be  that  the  exhibits  will  suggest 
something  or  possibly  the  informal  discussions,  at  the  table, 
in  the  hotel,  or  on  the  train  with  officers  of  other  roads,  or 
with  railway  supply  experts.  If  several  men  are  sent  from 
one  road,  it  would  seem  wise  to  have  each  one  instructed  to 
investigate  those  problems  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  expe- 
rience and  training  to  study.  Is  it  not  about  time  for  the 
railroads  to  make  scientific  use  of  meetings  of  this  kind  and 
definitely  to  plan  to  get  the  utmost  return  from  them? 


Modernizing  ^^^  intensive  fuel  conservation  cam- 

„     .  paign  that  has  been  carried  on  during 

the  past  two  years  has  caused  the  rail- 
Power  Plants  roads  to  give  more  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  stationary  power  plants.  The  result  has  been  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  such  plants,  which 
many  roads  had  formerly  neglected.  These  economies  were 
effected  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  but  the  officers 
of  the  railroads  should  take  effective  measures  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  splendid  performance  now  being  secured. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  the  condition  of  stationary  power 
plants  was  neglected  in  the  past  was  that  the  roads  had  no 
special  organization  to  supervise  their  operation  but  left  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  foremen  who  were  primarily  shop 
e.xecutives  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  authorities  on 
the  economical  operation  of  power  plants.  It  is  evident  that 
an  organization  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining the  condition  of  power  plants  at  a  high  standard  is 
needed  to  secure  the  best  results  and  such  a  staff  should  be 
organized  on  every  road,  if  it  has  not  already  been  formed. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  power  plant  is  operating  at  higher 
efficiency  than  ever  before  does  not  prove  that  the  plant  itself 
is  efficient.  During  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  keep  uneco- 
nomical equipment  in  service  because  new  engines  and 
boilers  could  not  be  secured.  That  difficulty  has  now  been 
removed  and  it  is  advisable  at  this  time  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  saving  by  the  redesign  of  existing  installa- 
tions. The  question  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions  as  conclusions  based  on  data  secured  when 
lower  wages  and  prices  prevailed  are  sure  to  be  misleading. 
Far  larger  expenditures  to  effect  a  given  saving  are  justi- 
fied now  because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 
There  are  many  railroad  power  plants  operating  today  with 
old  boilers,  perhaps  taken  from  obsolete  locomotives,  and  un- 
economical reciprocating  engines.  In  such  cases  it  would  al- 
most invaribly  prove  advisable  to  install  modem  boilers  and 
turbines.  Aside  from  the  reduction  in  fuel  cost,  there  is  often 
an  opportunity  for  further  saving  by  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  attendants  required  at  the  power  house.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  where  large  shops  are  supplied  with  power  from 
several  small  plants.  Such  installations  though  rot  uncom- 
mon represent  the  extreme  in  the  inefficient  utilization  of 
both  fuel  and  labor  and  should  be  replaced  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 
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Fuel  Conservation 

and 

the  Movies 


Moving  pictures  are  not  new  in  con- 
nection with  educational  work  on  the 
railroads.  Possibly  their  most  notable 
application  in  that  field  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  safety-first  movement.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has,  however,  gone  outside  of  that  field  and  has 
prepared  some  excellent  films  in  connection  \vith  the  mainte- 
nance of  equipment,  locomotive  operation,  etc.  Moving 
pictures  taken  by  the  Northern  Pacific  in  connection  with 
its  fuel  conservation  campaign  were  shown  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Railway  Club.  The  western 
roads  have  always  had  more  or  less  difficulty  with  their 
fuel  supply  and  it  has  been  necessary-  for  them  to  study 
conservation  methods  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  roads  in 
most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  countr\-. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Northern  Pacific  equipped  a 
fuel  instruction  car  which  has  been  sent  back  and  forth 
over  the  system  with  excellent  results.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  interest  the  average  fireman  or  engineer  in  the  theory 
of  cumbustion  and  yet  those  in  charge  of  this  work  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  were  able  to  develop  a  series  of  demon- 
strations that  not  only  held  the  interest  of  the  men,  but 
inspired  them  to  perform  their  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  technical  instruction  that  had  been 
imparted  to  them.  The  management  felt  it  necessary  to  in- 
tensify the  fuel  conservation  educational  work  during  the 
war  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  fuel  and  the  number  of 
new  men  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  on  the  locomotives. 
Careful  consideration  seemed  to  indicate  that  moving  pic- 
tures could  profitably  be  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  fuel 
instruction  car  in  order  to  drive  home  and  emphasize  more 
forcefully  the  most  important  factors  involved  in  an  aggres- 
sive and  successful  fuel  conservation  campaign.  Fortunately, 
those  in  charge  recognized  the  necessity  of  having  these  pic- 
tures taken  under  the  supervision  of  a  moving  picture  expert 
and  the  results  are  really  remarkable. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  thought  to  see  how  moving  pictures 
could  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  single  scoop 
firing,  the  abuses  of  popping,  or  the  wastefulness  in  handling 
fuel.  The  moving  picture  expert  and  the  fuel  instruction 
expert  working  together  have  made  it  possible  to  tell  the 
story  simply  and  clearly  and  with  the  same  effectiveness 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  high  grade  moving  pictures. 
These  pictures  have  been  shown  not  only  in  the  fuel  in- 
struction car  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  in  various  halls 
and  meeting  places  at  the  more  important  cities  and  division 
points.  When  shown  in  the  latter  way,  the  townspeople  are 
often  invited  to  attend  and  are  given  suggestions  as  to  the 
use  of  fuel  in  the  home  that  have  undoubtedly  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  An  outline  of  how  the  work  is 
carried  out  in  detail  on  the  Northern  Pacific  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


It  is  doubtful,  judging  from  various  investigations  that  have 
been  made,  whether  there  is  not  an  even  greater  amount 
of  dishonesty  under  present  conditions  than  could  formerly 
have  existed;  this  is  indicated  by  the  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
ductive output  of  the  individual  now  that  piece  work  has 
been  abolished. 

The  important  thing,  however,  at  this  time  is  not  to  lament 
the  passing  of  piece  work,  but  rather  to  study  how  to  re- 
organize in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  re- 
sults under  day  work  conditions.  Manifestly,  the  supervision 
and  practices  and  methods  used  formerly  cannot  give  the 
best  results  under  present  conditions.  Two  things  are  abso- 
lutely vital  to  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem.  We 
almost  hesitate  to  mention  them,  because,  although  the  Rail- 
way Mechanical  Engineer  has  advocated  them  for  years, 
comparatively  few  railroad  officers  seem  to  have  taken  them 
seriously  enough  to  make  a  real  effort  to  promote  them. 

In  the  first  place,  a  real,  definite,  aggressive  effort  must 
be  made  to  educate  not  only  the  apprentices  (and  ven.-  few 
railroads  have  done  this  in  the  past),  but  also  the  men  who 
have  been  in  the  service  for  long  periods  of  time.  Just 
because  a  man  is  classed  as  a  mechanic,  does  not  mean  that 
he  really  understands  how  to  do  his  job  or  knows  the  best 
way  in  which  to  do  it.  Very  few  things  could  be  done  with 
such  telling  results  as  to  go  at  this  matter  in  a  serious  way 
and  utilize  the  best  thought  along  these  lines  which  has 
been  developed  in  the  industries  and  also  in  different 
branches  of  our  army  during  the  war.  The  next  thing  that 
should  be  done  is  to  establish  real  schedules  for  doing  the 
work,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  locomotive  repair 
shops.  Not  the  least  important  result  of  the  installation  of 
such  schedules  is  that  weaknesses  in  the  organization  or  de- 
fects in  the  methods  and  practices  are  automatically  located 
and  corrected.  These  suggestions  are  not  theoretical.  They 
are  eminently  practical  and  have  been  used  with  excellent 
results.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  mechanical  depart- 
ment officers  as  a  whole  have  not  had  sufficient  vision  to 
recognize  their  value  and  to  put  them  into  effect. 


The  Piece  work  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past 

on  the  railroads.     There  are  those  who 
Piece  Work  ^eijeve  that  Director  General  McAdoo's 

Question  order  No.    8   was   directly   responsible 

for  this  because  of  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  union  labor  movement  among  railroad  employees. 
The  most  important  direct  factor,  however,  was  the  increase 
in  the  hourly  rate  of  the  men  without  any  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  piece  work  rates.  It  is  contended  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  that  there  was  so  much  dishonesty  in 
the  application  of  piece  work  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
the  railroads  to  abolish  it.  Dishonesty,  however,  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  very  well  be  instantly  cured  by  rules  or 
regulations.  It  is  something  that  must  be  patiently  dealt 
with  through  extended  processes  of  education,  in  order  to 
raise  the  moral  standards  of  the  individual  or  the  group. 


NEW   BOOKS 

Proteedings  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association.  Edited  by 
J.  G.  Crawford,  secretary.  194  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  bound  in 
leather.  Published  by  the  association,  J.  G.  Crawford,  secretary,  702 
East  51st  street,  Chicago.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Rail- 
way Fuel  Association,  which  was  held  in  Chicago  last  May, 
was  an  extremely  important  one,  as  it  convened  under  the 
direct  auspices  of  both  the  Railroad  and  Fuel  Administra- 
tions. No  better  collection  of  railway  fuel  men  was  brought 
together  at  one  gathering  than  at  this  convention.  The 
papers  read  were  not  only  inspiring,  but  full  of  great  merit, 
and  the  prominence  of  the  men  that  addressed  the  conven- 
tion made  these  proceedings  of  great  value.  This  book  is  a 
complete  report  of  the  convention  and  includes  the  following 
papers:  Railroads  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Fuel  Problem, 
by  R.  H.  Aishton,  regional  director,  U.  S.  R.  A.;  What 
the  Canadian  Railways  Have  Been  Doing  to  Conserve  Fuel, 
by  Thomas  Britt,  general  fuel  agent,  Canadian  Pacific; 
Motive  Power  Men  and  Fuel  Economy,  by  Robert  Quayle, 
general  superintendent  motive  power,  Chicago  &  North 
Western;  The  Railroads'  Industrial  Armv,  bv  W.  S.  Carter, 
director,  Division  of  Labor,  U.  S.  R.  A.;  Relation  of  Loco- 
motive Maintenance  to  Fuel  Economy,  by  Frank  Mc- 
Manamy,  assistant  director.  Division  of  Operation.  U.  S. 
R.  A.;  Need  for  Fuel  Conservation,  by  P.  B.  Noyes,  director, 
Conservation  Division,  Fuel  Administration;  Fuel  Oil  and 
the  War,  by  M.  L.  Requa,  director.  Oil  Division,  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration; and  Individual  Effort  Toward  Fuel  Saving, 
by  Eugene  McAuliffe  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 
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Standard  4-6-2  Type  Locomotives 

Both  Light  and  Heavy  Classes  Have  Many  Details 
Interchangeable    with    the    Other   Standard  Designs 


THE  first  of  the  two  classes  of  Pacific  type  locomo- 
tives built  to  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion's standard  designs  have  recently  been  turned  out 
of  the  Richmond  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, the  light  locomotive  for  delivery  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  the  heavy  locomotive  for  delivery  to  the  Erie.  The 
light  locomotive  is  one  of  a  total  of  59  of  these  locomotives 
which  have  been  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  26 
to  be  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  33  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.     Orders  have  been  placed 


this  locomotive  in  working  order  is  306,000  lb.  and  it  has  a 
maximum  tractive  effort  of  43,900  lb. 

In  Table  II  will  be  found  a  comparison  of  this  locomotive 
with  several  other  heavy  Pacific  type  locomotives.  The  heavy 
standard  locomotive  compares  more  closely  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania K4s  Pacific  than  with  any  of  the  others.  It  has 
about  4,000  lb.  less  weight  on  drivers  than  the  Pennsylvania 
locomotive,  with  a  total  weight  3,000  lb.  less,  and  on  a  com- 
parative basis  is  rated  at  600  lb.  less  starting  tractive  effort. 
A  comparison  of  the  heating  surfaces  of  the  two  locomotives 


The    Standard    Light  Pacific  Type   Locomotive 


for  a  total  of  20  of  the  heavy  locomotives,  10  with  each  of 
the  above  mentioned  builders. 

The  light  Pacific  type  was  designed  on  the  basis  of  driving 
wheel  loads  of  55,000  lb.  per  axle  and  has  a  total  weight  of 
277,000  lb.  in  working  order.  The  actual  driving  axle  loads 
are  54,000  lb.  each,  and  a  tractive  effort  of  40,700  lb.  is 
developed.  In  Table  I  will  be  found  a  comparison  of  this 
locomotive  with  a  number  of  others  of  the  same  type  designed 
on  the  basis  of  approximately  the  same  axle  loads.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  standard  locomotive  is  somewhat  similar  in 


would  indicate  that  the  Pennsylvania  locomotive  had  a  con- 
siderably greater  capacity  for  high  sustained  speed  when 
handling  similar  loads. 

The  boilers  of  the  two  standard  Pacific  type  locomotives 
are  generally  similar  in  construction,  both  being  of  the  conical 
wagon  top  type  with  combustion  chamber  fireboxes.  The  out- 
side diameter  at  the  first  ring  of  the  two  boilers  is  76  in.  and 
78  in.,  respectively,  increasing  to  86  in.  and  90  in.,  respec- 
tively, at  the  dome  course.  The  light  locomotive  has  188 
2^ -in.  tubes  and  36  5^ -in.  flues,  while  the  heavy  loco- 


The    Railroad    Administration    Standard   Heavy  Pacific  Type  Locomotive 


its  proportions  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  locomotive, 
which,  however,  has  more  heating  surface,  but  a  considerably 
smaller  grate  and  a  smaller  ratio  of  firebox  heating  surface 
to  total  heating  surface. 

The  design  of  the  heavy  Pacific  locomotive  was  based  on 
driving  axle  loads  of  60,000  lb.  The  actual  weight  on  driv- 
ers, however,  is  197,000  lb.,  equivalent  to  slightly  less  than 
an  average  of  66,000  lb.  on  each  axle.    The  total  weight  of 


motive  has  216  tubes  and  40  flues  of  the  same  diameters. 
The  tubes  of  both  locomotives  are  19  ft.  long,  while  the  com- 
bustion chamber  of  the  light  locomotive  is  23  >^  in.  long  and 
that  of  the  heavy  locomotive  38  in.  long.  The  maximum 
diameter  of  the  boilers  at  the  dome  course  is  86  in.  for  the 
light  locomotive  and  90  in.  for  the  heavy  locomotive.  The 
light  locomotive  is  hand  fired,  while  the  heavy  engine  is 
equipped  with  a  Duplex  stoker. 
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The  design  of  the  frames  for  both  types  is  essentially  the 
same.  Both  are  of  the  single  front  rail  type,  each  frame 
being  cast  in  one  piece  with  a  splice  back  of  the  rear  driving 
wheels  for  Commonwealth  cradle  castings.  In  both  cases  the 
frames  are  six  inches  wide.  The  lighter  frames  have  a  depth 
of  top  rail  of  6>^  in.  over  the  driving  boxes  and  a  minimum 
depth  of  5>^  in.  between  the  drivers.  The  maximum  and 
minimum  depths  of  the  lower  rail  are  4}i  in.  and  3^  in., 


^  »  a  «  9  (»  •»  9  ^.  ■}■ 


o    o    o     o    o    O    O    o"o"q"o^ 


[^7 


m,  21^'Tubes  40.Si  Flues 


4-6-ZB 


Half  Sectional  Views  of  the   Firebox  and  Combustion  Chamber  and 
Half  Tube  Sheet  Elevation 

respectively.  The  frames  for  the  heavy  Pacific  have  a  depth 
over  the  driving  boxes  oiiyi  in.  and  a  minimum  depth  of  top 
rail  of  6  in.,  while  the  maximum  and  minimum  depths  of  the 
lower  rail  are  4^  in.  and  4}4  in.,  respectively. 

The  cylinders  of  both  types  are  similar  in  design  to  those 
on  all  of  the  other  single  unit  standard  locomotives  and  both 
are  designed  for  the  use  of  14-in.  piston  valves.  Those  of 
the  light  Pacific  type  are  25  in.  in  diameter,  while  the  heavy 
locomotives  have  27-in.  cylinders,  the  stroke  being  28  in.  in 
both  cases.     The  pistons  are  of  the  single  plate  dished  type. 


used  on  all  the  other  locomotives  and  that  of  the  light  Pacific 
interchanges  with  the  crosshead  of  the  eight-wheel  switcher 
and  the  light  Mikado  type  locomotive.  While  none  of  the 
cylinder  designs  are  interchangeable,  the  front  and  back  heads 


Table  I — ^Comparison  of  Light  Pacific  Type 

Road                             U.  S.  R.  A.  M.  K.  &  T. 

Year    built  1919  1915 

Tractive     effort,     lb 40.700  40,700 

Total    weight,    lb 277,000  272,000 

Weight    on    drivers,    lb 162,00C  165,000 

Diair.eter,    drivers,    in 73  73 

Cylinders,    diaineter    and    stroke 

in 25  by  28  25  by  28 

Boiler    pressuie,    lb 200  200 

Heating   surface,    total,    sq.    ft..  3,333  3,838 

Superheating    surface,    sq.    ft...  794  870 

Grate   area,    sq.    ft 66.7  57.5 

Tractive    effort     X     dia.    drivers 

—    equivalent   heatii.g   surface  656.7  577.0 
Equivalent     heating     surface     — 

grate     area     67.8  89.5 

Firebox      heating      surface       -~ 

equivalent  heating  surface,  per 

cent     5.8  4.8 


Locomotives 

N.  V.  N. 


C.  B.  &  Q. 

1915 

42,000 

266.400 

169,700 

74 

27  by  28 

180 

3,364 

751 
58.7 

693.0 

76.4 

6.5 


H.  &H. 

1916 

40,800 

266,000 

165,000 

79 

26  by  28 

200 

3,315 

776 

59.2 

719.6 

75.7 

6.7 


have  been  made  interchangeable  where  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinders  is  the  same,  those  for  the  light  Pacific  interchanging 
with   the   Eight-wheel   switcher,   and   those   for   the   heavy 


Table  11 — Comparison  ok  Heavy  Pacific  Type  Locomotives 


Road  U. 

Year  built 

Tractive    effort,    lb 

Total    weight,    lb 

Weight    on    drivers,    lb 

Diameter    drivers,    in 

Cylinders,  dia.   and   stroke,   in.. 

Boiler  pressure,  lb 

Heating  surface,  total,  sq.   ft 

Superheating   surface,   sq.    f t. . . . 

Gi  atc_   area    

Tractive    effort    X     dia.    drivers 

-H  equivalent  heatit.g  surface. 
Equivalent     heating    surface     -4- 

grate    area    

Fiiebox      heating      surface       ~ 

equivalent  heating  surface,  per 

cent      


S.  R.  A. 

1919 

43.900 

306,000 

197,000 

79 

27  by  28 

200 

3,824 

887 

708 

672.9 

72.8 


6.3 


P.  R.  R. 

1914 

44,500 

308.900 

201,800 

80 

27  by  28 

205 

4.035 

1,154 

70 

580.6 

82.3 

5.0 


D.  L.  &  W. 

1915 

47.506 

305.000 

197,300 

73 

27  by  28 

200 

3,680 

760 

91.3' 

719.4 

52.8 


7.7 


L.  V. 

1916 

48,800 

301,500 

192.200 

73 

27  by  28 

205 

4.103 

75 

75 

639.2 

74.3 

6.6 


•For  anthracite  coal. 


Pacific  interchanging  with  the  heavy  Mikado  and  the  light 
Santa  Fe  and  Mountain  type  locomotives. 

Both  the  main  and  side  rods  are  of  channel  section,  the 
rod  design  for  all  of  the  standard  locomotives  being  the  same 


Boiler  for  the  Heavy  Pacific  Type   Locomotive 


the  specifications  calling  for  either  cast  or  rolled  steel,  with 
a  cast  iron  bull  ring  and  packing  rings  of  Hunt-Spiller  gun 
In  both  cases  the  cylinders  and  valve  chambers  are 


iron. 


fitted  with  the  Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron  bushings.  The  piston 
and  rod  of  the  light  Pacific  type  are  interchangeable  with 
those  of  the  eight-wheel  switcher,  while  the  piston  on  the 
heavy  Pacific  type  interchanges  with  that  used  on  the  heavy 
Mikado  and  Mountain  type  locmotives  and  the  light  Santa 
Fe  type.    The  crosshead  is  also  essentially  the  same  as  that 


in  details  with  the  exception  of  the  necessarj-  variation 
in  dimensions.  The  two  Pacific  type  locomotives  are  the  only 
ones  having  the  channel  section  side  rods,  the  others  all  being 
of  slab  section. 

Wherever  the  journal  sizes  permit,  the  driving  boxes  have 
been  made  interchangeable  on  all  of  the  locomotives.  The 
light  Pacific  type  locomotive  has  main  journals  11  in.  in 
diameter  by  13  in.  in  length,  while  the  front  and  back 
journals  are  one  inch  less  in  diameter.    The  front  and  back 
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driving  journals  of  the  heavy  Pacific  are  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  main  journals  on  the  light  Pacific,  while  the  main 
journals  of  the  heavier  locomotive  are  12  in.  in  diameter  by 
13  in.  in  length. 

Both  locomotives  have  the  constant  resistance  type  engine 


interchangeability  has  been  carried  throughout  the  various 
standard  designs,  including  a  large  number  of  minor  details, 
such  as  rod  brasses,  grate  frames,  bumper  beams,  many  of 
the  small  castings,  and  in  a  number  of  cases,  crank  pins, 
axles  and  springs  as  well.    A  complete  list  of  the  specialties 
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Clearance  Diagram  for  the  Light  Pacific  Type  Locomotive 

truck  with  6^-in.  by  12-in.  journals  and  33-in.  wheels, 
while  the  trailer  trucks  are  of  the  Cole-Scoville  design  with 
43-in.  wheels  and  9-in.  by  14-in.  journals.     A  considerable 


The  Heavy  Pacific  Type  Clearance  Diagram 

on  all  of  the  standard  locomotives  was  published  in  the 
March,  1919,  issue  of  the  Raikvay  Mechanical  Engineer,  on 
page  137. 

Tonnage  rating  charts  are  shown,  which  were  prepared  by 
H.  S.  Vincent,  and  the  clearance  and  wheel  load  diagrams 
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Distribution    of   the   Weight   of   the  Light  Pacific  Type  Locomotive 


degree  of  interchangeability  exists  between  the  details  of  this  were  prepared  by  F.  P.  Pfahler,  chief  mechanical  engineer, 

type  of  truck  in  use  on  the  standard  Mountain  and  Pacific  division  of  operation,  of  the  Railroad  Administration.     The 

type  locomotives,  although  complete  interchangeability  of  the  distribution  of  wheel  loads  as  shown  are  actual  weights  of 

trucks  as  a  whole  has  not  been  maintained  in  every  case.  the  completed  locomotives. 


4-6-2  B 


D^ 


.. — ,20- — + 12-ak-—^ — ^:4___/i^'_4 — p_'_imi»j 


79%'- 

6S.700  eo,ooo 


r_t:: 

37,  lOO 


37,/OOLb. 


Distribution   of  the   Weight  of  the    Heavy    Pacific   Type   Locomotive 


The  tenders  of  both  locomotives  are  built  with  Common-  The  principal  dimensions  and  data  for  the  two  Pacific  type 

wealth  cast  steel  frames  and  have  tanks  of  10,000-gal.  capac-  locomotives  are  as  follows: 

ity.     The  tender  trucks  for  both  are  of  the  Commonwealth                                                 Cenerai  Data 

equalized  type,  differing  from  the  trucks   under  the  heavy  Light  4-6-2  Heavy  4-6-2 

Mountain  type,  which  were  equalized  swing  motion  trucks  of  sefvice  ".*.'.'.*.'.'.".*.  *.*.'. ■.*.'.".'.'. *.*.*".*.'.  ^  ^Pafs^nger  ^  ^Passenger 

the  locomotive  builder's  design.  Fuel  .....  -V. '. . . .'..  .?'tv  «=°?^  .^'Ln'^lt^ 

.     .,      -           .^v             ,        ,       °,               X-         J       1                                    r  Tractive    effort    40.700  1b.  43,900  1b. 

Aside  frran  the  parts  already  mentioned  a  large  measure  of  weight  in  working  order 277,000  lb.  306,000  ib. 
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Weight    on    drivers 162,000  1b. 

Weight   on   leading   truck 57,000  lb. 

Weight    on    trailing    truck 58,000  lb. 

Weight    of    engine    and    tender    in 

working    order     471,000  1b. 

Wheel    base,     driving 13  ft. 

Wheel  base,   total 34  ft.  9  in. 

Wheel    base,    engine   and    tender..  68  ft.  7Yi   in. 


Ratios 


tractive 


Weight     on     drivers 

effort 

Total    weight    -r-    tractive   effort 


4.0 
6.8 


197,000  lb. 
49,000  lb. 
60,000  lb. 

500,200  lb. 
14  ft. 
36   ft.    2   in. 
70   ft.    Syi    in. 


4.S 
7.0 


.7      .S       .3       IP       IJ        II      IS      l.t      IS      If      1.7      liB      1.9      P.O 
a  ra  d  e      (  Prr  Cent]. 

Copyright  by  H.  S.    Vincent. 

Tonnage  Rating  Chart  for  the  Standard  Light  Pacific  Type 


Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers 
-=-   equivalent  heating  surface*.. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*  -r- 
grate    area • 

Firebox  heating  surface  -r-  equiv- 
alent heating  surface.*  per  cent. 


6S6.7 

67.8 

5.8 


672.9 

72.8 

6.3 


.B      .9      I'o  '  II      It     1^    ■>■*  ^^'  '*     '■''     '^     '^'    ^° 
Oracle  (PerCenf). 

Copyright  by  H.  S.   Vincent. 

Tonnage  Rating  Chart  for  the  Standard  Heavy  Pacific  Type 


Weight  on  drivers  -^  equivalent 
heating    surface*     

Total  weight  -^  equivalent  heat- 
ing surface*    

Volume    both    cylinders 

Equiv.  heat,   surface*    -~   vol.  cyls. 

Grate  area  -r-  vol.  cylinders 


35.8 

61.2 
15.0  cu.  ft. 
284.4 
4.2 


Cylinders 

v;„j                                            Simple  Simple 

DiSmete^ '  and '  s't^oi; ." .  .* 2S  in.  by  28  in.  27  in.  by  28  m. 

Valvts 

Kind     Pist.of  ^?P 

Diameter     »*  »"•  ^*  »»• 

Wheels 

Driving,      diameter   over   tires 73  in.  79  in. 

^^niffeJ^r'^''    ""'•"•    ^'"^"'^       n   in.   by   13  in.  12  in.  by  13  in. 

""anirieS"*'''   °*'""'   ^'"'""'"       10  in.  by   13  in.  11  in.  by.  13  in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter P  l^' ■  a,/   ■     ^u  '"19  ;„ 

Engine    truck,    journals 6^  in.  by  12  in.  6}4  in.  b>    12  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,   diameter...                .       v**^,'?--  o  ;„    k„   1,4  ;« 

Trailing  truck,  journals 9   in.   by   14  m.  9  m.  by  14  in. 

D  oiler 

Style                                Con.    W.    T.  Con.    W*.   T. 

Working'  pressure    .00  lb.  per  sq.  in.  200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside   diameter    of   first    ring...              .^6   ii*-^    ..  ,  ^  ,z  •      J"  ii.4i/  :„ 

Firebox,    len^h    and    width 11 4 ^i  ir..  by  84>i  in.  13&'^  in.  by  84  54  in. 

Firebox    plates,    thickress Tube.  14  in. :   others.  Tube,  ^  in. ;  others. 

^    in.  »|.i". 

Firebox,    water   space Fi  ont,  5  in. ;    others,  Front,  5  in. ;  others. 

4  in.  4    in. 

Tubes,   number   and   outside   diam-  -.,  • 

eter     188— 2  ^i  in.  216— 2 '/i  in. 

Flues,    number   and   outside   diam-                         ^  .  ..„,,,• 

eter           36 — SJ4  in.  40 — SVi   \n. 

Tubes  and   flues,    length 19  ft.  0  in.  19   ft.   0  in. 

Heating    surface,    tubes ■.             2.091  sq.  ft.  f  tSn  ^^^I' 

Heating    surface,    flues. 981  sq.  ft.  1,090  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    fireboxt 261  sq.  ft.  327  sq.  tt. 

Heating    .surface,    total 3.333  sq.  ft.  3.824  sq.  ft. 

Superheater    heating    surface /94  sq.  ft.  887  sq.  tt. 

Equivalent    heating    surface* 4,524  sq.  ft.  ':,vf  ^- ii' 

Grate    area 66.7  sq.  ft.  70.8  sq.  ft 

■  •'.   •-         Tender 

Tank Water    Bot  Water  Bot. 

Frame Cast  Steel  Cast    Steel 

Weight       194,000  1b.  194,200    1b. 

Water    capacity    10.000  gal.  lO.CKK)    gal. 

Coal    capacity    16  tons  16   tons 

*  Equivalent   heating    surface    =    total    evaporative   heating    surface    +    l.S 
times  the   superlieating    surface. 

t  Includes  arch   tube  heating  surface. 


38.2 

59.4 
18.6  cu.  ft. 
277.1 
3.8 


I.  C.  C.  REVISES    LOCOMOTIVE    INSPEC- 
TION   RULES 

On  September  20,  1917,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion issued  an  order  putting  into  effect  a  number  of  modifica- 
tions and  suspensions  of  the  locomotive  inspection  rules.  The 
changes  were  made  at  the  request  of  the  railroads  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  rules 
with  a  shortage  of  competent  labor  and  a  lack  of  sufficient 
material,  without  seriously  curtailing  the  supply  of  motive 
power  to  handle  the  extraordinary  traffic  movement  required 
to  supply  the  war  needs  of  the  country.  Since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  the  readjustment  of  the  indi^strial  activities  of 
the  countrv  and  the  demolMlization  of  the  army  have  changed 
the  conditions  which  the  modifications 'fn  the  rules  were  in- 
tended to  meet.  An  order  reciting  these  f,acts,  effective  May 
1,  1919,  has  been  issued  cancelifeg'^e  order  of  September 
20,  1917,  but  making  permanAifsuch  of  the  provisions  of 
that  order  as  experience  ha»  demonstrated  may  be  made  per- 
manent without  adversely  affecting  the  safety  of  operation. 

The  new  order  modifies  Rules  2,  10,  16,  23,  110,  112,  128, 
142  and  150  to  read  as  follows: 

Rtile   2 — The   lowest    factor   of   safety    for   locomotive   boilers,   which    were 
in  service  or  under  construction  prior  to  January   1,   1912,  shall  be  3.25. 
Effective   October   1,    1919,   the   lowest   factor   shall   be   3.5. 
Effective  January  1,   1921.  the  lowest  factor  shall  be  3.75. 
Effective   January   1.    19'>3,   the   lowest   factor   shall   be   4. 

Rule  10.  Flues  to  be  Removed — All  flues  of  locomotive  boilers  in  service, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  removed  at  least  once  every  four 
years  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  entire 
interior  of  the  boiler  and  its  bracing.  After  the  flues  are  taken  out,  the 
inside  of  the  boiler  must  have  the  scale  removed  and  be  thoroughly 
ricaned  and  inspected.  The  removal  of  flues  will  be  due  after  48 
calendar  months'  service,  provided  such  service  is  performed  within  five 
consecutive  years.  Portions  of  calendar  months  out  of  service  will  not  be 
counted.  Time  out  of  service  must  be  properly  accounted  for  by  out  of 
service  reports  and  notations  of  months  claimed  out  of  service  made  on 
the  back  of  each  subsequent  inspection  report  and  cab  card.  The  period 
for  removal  of  flues,  upon  formal  application  to  the  chief  inspector,  may  be 
extended,  if  investigation  shows  that  conditions  warrant  it. 

Rule  16.  Lagging  to  be  Remoi'ed — The  jacket  and  lagging  shall  be  re- 
moved at  least  once  every  five  years  and  a  thorough  inspection  made  of 
the   entire  exterior   of   the    boiler    while   under   hydrostatic    pressure.      The 
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jacket  and  'agging  shall  also  be  removed  whenever  on  account  of  indica- 
tions of  leaks  the  United  States  insi)ector  or  the  railroad  company's  in- 
spector considers  it  desirable   or   necessary. 

The  modification  granted  in  Rule  16,  in  the  Commission's  Order  of 
September  20.  1917,  on  account  of  the  war,  in  which  the  date  for  removal 
of  jacket  and  lagging  was  advanced  for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,   such  advanced  period  shall  be  considered  two  years. 

Rule  23.  Method  of  Testing  Flexible  Staybolts  with  Caps — All  flexi- 
ble staybolts  having  caps  over  the  outer  ends  shall  have  the  caps  re- 
moved at  least  once  every  two  years,  and  also  whenever  the  United  States 
inspector  or  the  railroad  company's  inspector  considers  the  removal  desira- 
ble  in  oidei    to  thoroughly   inspect   the   staybolts. 

The  firebox  sheets  should  be  examined  carefully  at  least  once  a  month 
to  detect  any  bulging  or  indications  of  broken  staybolts.  Each  time  a 
hydrostatic  test  is  applied,  the  hammer  test  required  by  Rules  21  and  22, 
shall  be  made  while  the  boiler  is  under  hydrostatic  pressure,  not  less  than 
the  allowed  working  pressure,  and  proper  notation  of  such  test  made  on 
Form  No.  3. 

Rule  110.  Time  of  Cleaning — Distributing  or  control  valves,  reducing 
valves,  triple  valves,  straight-air  double-check  valves  and  dirt  collectors  shall 
be  cleaned  as  often  as  conditions  require  to  maintain  them  in  a  safe  and 
suitable  condition  for  service,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once  every 
six  months. 

Rule  112.  (a).  Piston  Trai'el — The  minimum  piston  travel  shall  be  suffi- 
cient  to   provide  proper   brake   shoe   clearance   when  the  brakes  are   released. 

{b}.  The  maximum  piston  travel  when  locomotive  is  standing  shall  be 
as  follows: 

Cam    type   of   driving   wheel   brake iyi  in. 

Other  forms  of  driving  wheel  brake 6      in. 

Elngine   truck   brake    8      in. 

Tender    brake     9      in. 

Rule  128  (a).  Rods,  Main  and  Side — Cracked  or  defective  main  or  side 
rods  shall  not  be  continued  in  service. 

(6)  Autogenous  welding  of  broken  or  cracked  main  and  side  rods  not 
permitted. 

(c)  Bearings  and  bushings  shall  so  fit  the  rods  as  to  be  in  a  safe  and 
suitable  condition  for  service,  and  means  be  provided  to  prevent  bushings 
turning  in  rod.      Straps  shall  fit  and  be   securely  bolted   to   rods. 

(</)  The  total  amount  of  side  motion  of  rods  on  crank  pins  shall  not 
exceed    'A  in. 

(c)  Oil  and  grease  cups  shall  be  securely  attached  to  rods,  and  grease 
cup   plugs   shall   be   equipped    with   suitable    fastenings. 

(/)  Locomotives  Used  in  Road  Service — The  bore  of  main  rod  bearings 
shall  not  exceed  pin  diameters  more  than  3-32  in.  at  front  or  back  end. 
The  total  lost  motion  at  both  ends  shall  not  exceed  5-32  in. 

ig)  The  bore  of  side  rod  bearings  shall  not  exceed  pin  diameters  more 
than   S-32   in.   on   main   pin,   nor  more  than   3-16   in.    on   other  pins. 

(A)  Locomotives  I'scd  in  Yard  Service — The  bore  of  main  rod  bearings 
shall  not  exceed  pin  diameters  more  than  Jg  in.  at  front  end,  or  5-32  in. 
at  back  end. 

(i)  The  bore  of  side  rod  bearings  shall  not  exceed  pin  diameter  more 
than  3-16  in. 

Rule  142  (a)  Spring  Rigging — Springs  and  equalizers  shall  be  arranged 
to  insure  the  proper  distribution  of  weight  to  the  various  wheels  of  the 
locomotive,  maintained  approximately  level,  and  in  a  safe  and  suitable  con- 
dition  for  service. 

(b)  Springs  or  spring  rigging  with  any  of  the  following  defects  shall  be 
renewed  or  properly   repaired : 

(c)  Top  leaf  broken  or  two  leaves  in  top  half  or  any  three  leaves  in 
■pring  broken.      (The   long  side  of  spring  to  be  considered  the  top.) 

(d)  Springs  with  leaves  working  in  band. 

(e)  Broken  coil  springs. 

(/)   Broken   driving  box   saddle,   equalizer,   hanger,   bolt,   or   pin. 

Rule  ISO  (a)  Driving  and  Trailing  Wheel  Tires — The  minimum  height 
of  flange  for  driving  or  trailing  wheel  tires,  measured  from  tread,  shall  be 
one  inch  for  locomotives  used  in  road  service,  except  that  on  locomotives 
where  construction  will  not  permit  the  full  height  of  flange  on  all  drivers, 
the   minimum    height    of   the    flange   on    one    pair    of   driving   wheels   may    be 

H    in- 

(i>)  The  minimum  height  of  flange  for  driving  wheel  tires,  measured 
from  tread,  .shall  be   %   in.   for  locomotives  used  in   switching  service. 

(c)  The  maximum  taper  for  tread  of  tires  from  throat  of  flange  to  out- 
side of  tire,  for  driving  and  trailing  wheels  for  locomotives  used  in  road 
service,  shall  be  J4  in.,  and  for  locomotives  used  in  switching  service,  5-16 
in. 

(rf)  The  minimum  width  of  tires  for  driving  and  trailing  wheels  of  stand- 
ard-gauge locomotives  shall  be  5Vi  in.  for  flanged  tires,  and  6  in.  for  plain 
tires. 

(e)  The  minimum  width  of  tires  for  driving  and  trailing  wheels  of  nar^ 
row-gauge  locomotives  shall  be  S  in.  for  flanged  tires,  and  Sj4  in.  for  plain 
tires. 

(/)  When  all  tires  are  turned  or  new  tires  applied  to  driving  and  trail- 
ing wheels,  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  on  the  same  axle,  or  in  the  same 
driving  wheel  base,  shall  not  vary  more  than  3-32  in.  When  a  single 
tire  is  applied,  the  diameter  must  not  vary  more  than  3-32  in.  from  that 
of  the  opposite  wheel  on  the  same  axle.  When  a  single  pair  of  tires  is 
applied,  the  diameter  must  be  within  3-32  in.  of  the  average  diameter  of  the 
wheel  in  the  driving  wheel  base  to  which   they  are  applied. 

(g)  Driving  and  trailing  wheel  tires  with  any  of  the  following  defects 
shall  not  be  continued  in  service: 

(/i)  Slid  flat  spot  21/3  in.  or  more  in  length;  flange  15-16  in.  or  less  in 
thickness,  gaged  at  a  point  }i  in.  above  the  tread,  or  having  flat  vertical 
surface  1  in.  or  more  from  tread;  tread  worn  hollow  5-16  in.  on  locomo- 
tives ustd  in  road  service,  or  Js  in.  on  locomotives  used  in  switching  serv- 
ice; flange  more  than  XYi  in.  from  tread  to  top  of  flange.  (See  figs.  1, 
2  and  3.) 

) 


Note — The  determination  of  flat  spots  and  worn  flanges  shall  be  made  by 
a  gage  as  shown  in  fig.  8,  and  its  application  to  defective  tires,  as  shown 
in   figs.   9,    10  and   11. 


LOCATION  OF  TRAIN  PIPES  ON  THE 
FRONT  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE 

BY  H. SNECK 
Supervisor  of  Air  Brakes,  Buffalo,  Rochaiter  A  Pittsburgh 

It  is  general  practice  to  run  the  brake  pipe  and  signal  line 
on  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive  out  over  the  pilot  beam  on 
the  right  or  engineman's  side  and  the  car  heating  steam  line 
on  the  left  side. 

The  front  of  a  locomotive  is  the  only  piece  of  rolling  stock 
that  does  not  have  the  brake  pipe  on  the  right  side  when 
facing  the  front,  according  to  the  M.  C.  B.  standard.  There- 
fore, when  coupling  the  hose  on  the  front  end  of  one  loco- 
motive to  the  rear  of  another  locomotive  or  to  a  car  both 
hose  come  together  on  the  right  side,  causing  the  hose  to 
buckle.    This,  to  a  great  extent,  reduces  the  opening  through 


steam  Hose'     '■-,    ;      'Signal Hose 
Diimmy  Coi'p//ng^  'Air Hose 


I 


Arrangement     of     Train     Line     Pipes     on     the     Front    of     Buffalo, 

Rochester  &.  Pittsburgh  Locomotives  to  Comply  with 

M.   C.    B.   Standard   on    Cars 

the  hose  and  prevents  quick  action  from  running  by  this 
point. 

The  new  location  in  which  the  pipes  are  crossed  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  old  and  was  brought  about  as  a  remedy 
for  the  inability  at  times  to  get  the  emergency  application  of 
the  brakes  to  run  by  the  second  engine  in  a  two-engine  train. 
It  will  l>e  noted  in  the  drawing  that  all  the  hose  cross  under 
the  coupler  when  connected  up,  which  prevents  any  possi- 
bility of  buckling.  The  M.  C.  B.  standard  dimensions  may 
be  used  for  the  location  of  each  pipe. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  has  used  this 
method  on  all  locomotives  for  more  than  10  years  and  it 
has  proved  very  satisfactory. 


Fuel  Saving  Methods  on  the  N.  P. 
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Fuel  Instruction  Car  Employs  Laboratory  Demon- 
strations and  Moving  Pictures,  and  Brings  Results 

BY  M.  A.  DALY 

Fuel  Supervisor,  Northern  Pacific 

THE  Northern  Pacific  links  together  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Western  Canada;  yet,  we  don't  feel  that 
we  are  very  far  from  the  east.  I  suppose  this  is  because 
every  year  we  go  to  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  to  buy 
coal  with  which  to  supply  a  large  percentage  of  our  locomo- 
tives throughout  the  following  year.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
long  distance  to  haul  coal.  The  average  rail  haul  is  about 
200  miles  from  the  eastern  mines  to  the  Lake  Erie  jx)rts, 
where  the  coal  is  loaded  into  ships.  It  is  a  900-mile  boat 
haul  from  the  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Duluth.  At  Duluth  the 
coal  is  again  loaded  into  cars  and  hauled  by  rail  as  far  west 
as  the  Missouri  River,  a  distance  of  500  miles.  By  the  time 
it  reaches  its  destination  the  coal  has  become  veiy  expensive 
— and  that  is  just  the  reason  why  our  f)eople  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  do  everything  they  could  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  heat  out  of  every  ton  of  coal  used. 

The  necessity  developed  a  campaign  of  fuel  econwny, 
beginning  about  eight  years  ago,  and  we  have  kept  right  at 
it  ever  since.  It  has  been  largely  an  educational  movement, 
designed  to  interest  not  only  the  men  who  handle  coal,  but 
the  officers  who  supervise  the  operating  performances. 

FUEL    INSTRUCTION   CAR 

To  introduce  the  work  a  passenger  coach  was  fitted  up  as 
a  traveling  lecture  room.**  Chemical  and  physical  apparatus 
was  installed  to  demonstrate  the  properties  of  coal  and  the 
chemistr)'  of  combustion.  Stereopticon  views  and  motion 
pictures  were  added  from  time  to  time,  as  needed. 

In  passing  over  the  line,  at  suitable  intervals,  the  instruc- 
tion car  was  located  at  places  conv^enient  for  the  men  at  the 
various  division  points.  Locomotive  and  power-plant  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  interested  roundhousemen,  despatchers, 
yardmasters,  superintendents,  trainmasters,  master  mechanics, 
road  foremen  and  other  local  officers  presented  themselves 
for  the  various  lectures.  The  responsibilities  of  individuals 
were  reviewed,  proper  methods  of  handling  coal  were  empha- 
sized and  fascinating  possibilities  were  pointed  out. 

With  all  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  fuel 
the  plan  has  been  to  realize  a  common  understanding  of  its 
great  value,  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  actual  losses  in 
known  wasteful  practices,  and  to  anticipate  the  enormous 
savings  to  be  accomplished  by  concerted  efforts,  systematically 
and  persistently  applied. 

It  was  made  clear  from  the  start  that  fuel  saving  was  a 
non-departmental  matter,  that  instead  of  being  the  work  of 
one  department  it  was  a  matter  of  interest  for  all  depart- 
ments. And  it  was  easily  shown  that  there  was  enough 
available  glory  to  be  obtained  so  that  all  departments  could 
take  some  of  the  credit. 

Beginning  with  the  preparation  of  coal  at  the  mines  atten- 
tion is  given  to  all  phases  of  distribution,  consumption  and 
accounting.  But,  since  approximately  95  per  cent  of  all 
railroad  fuel  is  consumed  on  locomotives,  it  naturally  follows 
that  special  attention  is  given  to  its  use  on  locomotives.  Just 
as  some  engines  through  improper  condition  may  burn  more 
coal  than  others  (of  the  same  class),  so,  some  enginanen 
through  improper  operation    may    bum    more    than    other 

•Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  New  York   Railix)ad  Club,   April   18, 

•*A  description  of  the  car  ar.d  an  outline  of  the  lectures  which  are 
given  was  published  m  the  Railuxiy  Age  Gazette  of  May  1,  1914,  page  976. 
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enginemen,  and  some  firemen  through  improper  handling 
may  burn  more  than  other  firemen. 

According  to  observations  on  various  railroads,  one  fire- 
man may  burn  as  much  as  three  tons  per  trip  more  than 
other  firemen  in  the  same  service,  using  the  same  engine,  on 
a  similar  train,  over  the  same  piece  of  track,  under  identical 
conditions.  Now,  men  in  general  take  a  natural  pride  in 
doing  good  work.  Once  show  a  man  that  he  can  give  better 
service  with  less  labor  and  you  have  confronted  him  with  a 
double  argument  which  is  seldom  wholly  lost.  Once  convince 
a  fireman  that  when  coal  is  properly  placed  in  the  firebox 
it  will  make  more  steam  and  less  clinkers,  that  the  required 
steam  pressure  will  be  more  uniform  and  more  certain,  that 
the  trip  will  require  less  shoveling  and  less  shaking,  and  you 
have  a  fireman  who  is  on  his  way  to  open-minded  apprecia- 
tion of  instructions. 

About  all  that  is  required  for  good  firing  is  a  little  care 
and  attention,  with  proper  intention.  Any  instructed  fireman 
can  supply  the  necessary  care  and  attention,  and  become  a 
good  fireman. 

TALKS    IN    INSTRUCTION    CAR 

Of  the  lectures  in  the  instruction  car,  perhaps  the  thing 
that  most  impressed  our  enginemen  and  firemen  were  the 
chemical  experiments  illustrating  how  combustion  may  take 
place.  In  one  instance,  a  wide  mouthed  bottle  was  inverted 
over  a  lighted  candle  to  prove  that  when  the  contained  oxygen 
was  consumed  burning  stopped.  Hydrogen  was  prepared. 
With  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen  a  lighted  match  could  ex- 
plode it '  With  no  oxygen  present,  this  highly  inflammable 
gas  would  extinguish  a  lighted  match.  Thus,  after  a  series 
of  similar  experiments,  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  to 
have  burning,  oxygen  must  touch  the  fuel.  Accordingly,  it 
became  clear  to  enginemen  and  firemen  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  draft  bringing  air  through  the  grates  into  the 
firebox,  and  why  air  must  constantly  supply  new  oxygen  to 
the  pieces  of  Coal  throughout  the  burning  firebed. 

Considering  then  that  since  oxygen  of  the  air  is  necessary 
for  burning,  and,  since  air  cannot  well  pass  through  clinkers 
or  banks  in  a  firebed,  it  follows  that  clinkers  and  banks  are 
not  desirable  things  to  have  in  a  firebox.  Following  this 
line  of  thought,  it  is  but  a  step  to  consider  that  while  gas  is 
being  driven  from  each  piece  of  coal  that  lies  in  the  firebox, 
this  gas  cannot  be  burned  unless  oxygen  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  It  then  becomes  obvious  that  the  best  firebox  con- 
dition is  possible  only  when  air  is  coming  through  every 
square  foot  of  grate  surface. 

In  one  of  the  demonstrations  a  pound  of  coal  is  put  into 
a  retort,  heat  is  applied  and  the  gases  driven  oif.  The  coke 
remaining  is  weighed  and  computations  made  on  a  black- 
board, bringing  out  the  fact  that  approximately  one-half  of 
the  heat  value  of  coal  is  in  the  gas.  The  gases  themselves, 
having  been  collected  in  transparent  jars,  are  then  burned 
in  various  ways  to  illustrate  proper  and  improper  combustion. 
They  can  be  burned  with  a  clear,  white  flame,  giving  off 
intense  heat,  or  may  be  burned  with  a  dull,  yellow,  smoky 
flame,  developing  very  little  heat.  One  smoky  flame  and  one 
white  flame  are  placed  under  separate  test  tubes  containing 
equal  amounts  of  water.  The  white  flame  evaporated  com- 
pletely the  water  above  it,  using  much  less  gas  than  the 
smoky  flame.  We  had  the  smoky  flame  when  the  supply  of 
oxygen  was  not  sufficient  to  bum  the  flow  of  gas;  that  is, 
the  smoky,  imf)erfect,  low-heat,  extravagant  combustion  took 
place  when  the  supply  of  gas  was  greater  than  could  be 
burned  by  the  available  oxygen. 

Here  again  was  a  direct  comparison  with  the  locomotive 
firebed.  A  fire  that  is  fed,  at  short  intervals,  with  small 
quantities  of  coal,  properly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
firebed,  will  give  a  dazzling  white  fire  to  be  compared  with 
the  dull  red  fire  that  comes  when  a  large  quantity  of  coal  is 
thrown  in  at  one  time.     To  the  enginemen  and  firemen  this 


latter  "slugging"  method  begins  to  take  on  a  new  aspect;  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  coal  thrown  in  at  one  time  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  gas  which  may  be  rapidly  driven  off.  And 
of  course,  when  the  quantity  of  gas  exceeds  the  proportionate 
flow  of  oxygen  through  the  grates,  the  excess  gas  cannot  be 
burned  and  will  pass  off  as  smoke,  through  the  stack — 
wasted.  Then  they  correctly  conclude  that  since  50  per  cent 
of  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  is  in  the  gas,  their  aim  must  be 
to  bum  as  much  of  the  gas  as  possible,  and  thus  they  are 
intellectually  persuaded  to  lean  toward  light  and  frequent 
firing,  which  is  clearly  the  more  economical  method,  and  at 
the  same  time  much  the  easier. 

Firemen  were  encouraged  to  experiment  for  themselves, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  enginemen  and  firemen  were  boast- 
ing of  the  fact  that  they  were  making  trips  on  one  or  more 
tons  of  coal  less  than  formerly. 

Competition  is  encouraged  by  comparing  different  crews 
on  similar  runs,  between  certain  points.  Road  foremen  use 
tally  counters  to  ascertain  the  number  of  scoops,  while  a 
pocket  scales  will  tell  the  weight  of  an  average  scoop,  allow- 
ing the  determination  of  the  approximate  number  of  pounds 
of  coal  used  on  the  trip. 

This  all  becomes  very  interesting  when  facing  the  fact  that 
our  Mikado  locomotives  often  leave  terminals  with  $125 
worth  of  coal  on  their  tenders,  and  each  locomotive  may  take 
on  an  additional  $50  or  $60  worth  of  coal  at  some  interme- 
diate coal  dock. 

Our  strong  point  with  firemen  has  been  that  the  more  care 
exercised  in  placing  the  coal  in  a  firebox  the  less  coal  will 
be  required  on  the  trip.  This  fact  was  taught  not  only 
verbally  but  by  actual  demonstration.  So  successfully  has 
the  plan  worked  out  that  we  have  men  who  actually  fire  our 
heaviest  Mikados  with  one  scoop  to  a  fire.  Now,  single 
scoop  firing  is  very  particular  work.  Every  fireman  has  not 
the  patience  to  work  it  out,  to  master  it.  We  do  not  advocate 
it,  but  we  do  point  it  out  as  an  ideal  to  which  firemen  may 
aspire.  Those  who  can  approach  it  use  less  coal  than 
formerly.  Those  who  can  master  it  use  the  least  coal  with 
tjie  least  labor.  We  do  not  ask  our  firemen  to  fire  to  a 
diagi-am. 

THE    MOVIES 

The  value  of  self-criticism  has  not  laeen  overlooked  as  a 
means  of  aiding  enginemen  and  firemen  to  raise  the  character 
of  their  service.  By  the  use  of  motion  pictures  they  have  been 
enabled  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them.  The  result 
has  been  very  gratifying. 

(Mr.  Daly  then  showed  several  hundred  feet  of  motion 
picture  films  which  demonstrated  in  a  most  forceful  way  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  proper  and  improper  firing 
and  the  losses  due  to  wastefulness  and  carelessness.  For 
instance,  with  the  moving  picture  camera  mounted  on  the 
tender,  pictures  were  shown  of  firing  by  the  single  scoop 
method  as  compared  to  the  ordinary  methods.  Not  only  did 
the  pictures  clearly  show  the  movements  of  the  fireman  but 
at  intervals  the  camera  was  elevated  so  that  a  view  was 
obtained  over  the  top  of  the  cab  showing  the  results  at  the 
stack.  Pictures  were  also  taken  from  the  roadside  showing 
the  trains  in  motion  and  the  effect  of  the  proper  and  im- 
proper methods  of  firing  as  reflected  in  the  amount  of  smoke 
from  the  stack. 

Moving  pictures  were  also  shown  of  the  wastefulness  of 
overloading  tender  tanks,  of  carelessness  in  unloading  and 
cleaning  out  coal  cars,  and  of  the  losses  due  to  popping.  In 
order  to  maintain  interest  on  the  part  of  the  men,  particu- 
larly during  the  period  of  the  war,  pictures  were  interposed 
showing  the  great  need  for  fuel  conservation  in  order  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  cars  required.  Such 
pictures,  for  instance,  might  show  the  results  of  the  freight 
congestion  at  the  eastern  seaboard,  or  the  great  trains  of 
troops  and  munitions  which  it  was  necessary  to  transport,  etc. 
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Typical  individual  pictures  selected  from  the  films  are 
shown  in  the  photographs,  but,  of  course,  they  give  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  forceful  way  in  which  poor  or  indifferent 
methods  of  firing  can  be  contrasted  by  means  of  the  movies. 

RESULTS 

Mr.  Daly  did  not  include  in  his  paper  any  figures  as  to 
results  secured  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  during  the  dis- 
cussion he  was  questioned  as  to  this  and  as  to  the  size  of 
the  locomotives  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  His  reply  showed 
that  the  average  tractive  power  of  the  freight  locomotives  in 
service  was  high.  He  was  also  able  to  furnish  the  following 
figures  as  to  fuel  consumption  which  are  taken  from  reports 
recently  issued  by  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration: 

Freight  Service 

Pounds  of  Pounds  of 

coal  per  locomotive  mile  coal  per  1,000  gross  ton  mile 

I * ^  / ^ V 

December,  1918  January, '19  December, '18  January, '19 

N.  P 241         237  162         175 

G.  N. 279         277  213         221 

C.  B.  &  0 304         294  223         221 

C.  &  N.  W 275        285  226        242 

U.  P 310         291  235         226 

C.  R.  I.  &  P 244        255  t  247        256 

M.  P 217         240  176         200 

•  Erie  307        299  206        210 

Southern   282         312  281         320 

A.  T.  &  S.  F 262        265  209        216 

C.  M.  &  St.  P 273        251  212        219 

Editor.) 
discussion  by  george  ivf.  basford 

Let's  get  our  heads  out  of  the  sand.  Our  nation  must  get 
out  of  the  wasteful  class.  It  must  get  over  thinking  that  its 
resources  are  limitless.  It  must  conserve  many  things,  first 
of  all  coal.  Coal  comes  in  train  loads.  There  are  other  train 
loads  waiting  to  be  moved  and  all  hands  on  a  railroad  nat- 
urally feel  that  anything  so  easy  to  get  is  somewhat  like  dirt 
and  therefore  is  cheap. 

With  wages  up,  probably  to  stay,  and  with  coal  costs 
doubled,  the  locomotive  must  be  looked  at  in  a  new  light. 
The  present  generation  is  to  be  held  accountable  for  its 
stewardship.  In  a  large  sense  it  is  to  be  tried  on  the  charge 
of  wasting  coal. 

Let  us  acknowledge  and  appreciate  everything  that  the 
government  and  the  railroads  are  doing  to  improve  the  firing 
of  coal  and  the  management  of  the  coal  itself.  Great  im- 
provements are  being  made  in  this  direction.  However,  .we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  best  of  coal  and  the  best 
management  of  the  fire  may  be  nullified  by  the  locomotive 
itself  if  the  machine  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  being 
overlooked  today  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  old  engines. 

What  is  wanted  is  to  put  the  locomotive  in  shape  for  its 
various  parts  to  pull  together  to  use  the  coal  to  best  advant- 
age. Boilers  should  not  send  wet  steam  to  the  cylinders. 
Fireboxes  should  not  send  unmixed  and  therefore  unbumed 
gases  to  the  flues.  Tender  tanks  should  not  send  water  to 
the  boiler  unheated  by  waste  heat.  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
ways  in  which  many  old  engines  are  working  against  them- 
selves for  lack  of  modem  means  for  conserving  their  faculties 
and  abilities.  Even  the  best  of  firing  of  itself  cannot  insure 
the  proper  development  of  the  heat  of  the  coal  or  its  use  in 
producing  power.  The  engine  must  have  the  means  properly 
to  make  and  use  the  power  that  is  in  the  coal. 

How  about  the  25,000  locomotives  that  as  to  power  remain 
as  they  were  built  and  are  ten  or  more  years  old?  Unless 
these  engines  are  brought  up  to  date  they  are  antiquated, 
obsolete  and  an  encumbrance  as  to  power  and  as  to  the  waste 
of  fuel.  Many  of  these  engines  were  ten  or  more  years  old 
when  they  were  built.  This  was  because  of  bridge  or  other 
weight  limitations.  Today  they  are  in  the  class  of  the  old 
Rodman  cast  iron  cannon,  whereas  we  have  Hindenburg 
lines  to  deal  with  today. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  taking    of    the    Hindenburg 


line.  No  small  factor  in  the  achievement  was  the  confidence 
the  men  had  in  their  equipment.  They  knew  that  this  country 
had  not  sent  them  out  without  the  best  of  everjlhing  to  fight 
with.  The  inspiration  of  this  confidence  was  necessary  to 
success.  Now  think  of  the  men  who  are  handling  these  old 
engines  we  are  talking  about.  What  coal  saving  effort  can 
you  expect  of  men  who  know  that  the  machine  you  give  them 
wastes  coal  faster  than  they  can  save  it? 

In  six  years  the  coal  consumption  of  locomotives  has  gcme 
do\Mi  from  3.6  lb.  per  draw  bar  horsepower  to  2.25  lb.,  the 
figures  being  taken  at  the  most  efficient  power  of  the  engine. 
No  parallel  improvement  has  ever  been  made  in  six  years  in 
any  other  branch  of  engineering  development. 

This  has  been  done  by  intelligent  use  of  improved  designs 
and  by  the  employment  of  labor  and  fuel  saving  and  capacity 
increasing  factors  which  everybody  knovN'S  about.  These 
figures  show  what  may  be  done  and  what  is  in  everybody's 
mind  to  aim  at  with  new  engines,  but  why  overlook  the 
25.000  old  ones? 

The  fortunate  feature  of  these  improvements  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  applied  to  all  old  engines  that  are  in 
shape  to  run  at  all  and  they  give  these  old  engines  increased 
power,  making  them,  weight  for  weight,  equal  to  the  biggest, 
newest  engines  of  the  latest  and  best  designs,  and  in  many 
instances  they  will  be  better  adapted  for  the  work  they  are 
doing  than  new  engines  would  be. 

I  mean  that  one  big  thing  to  do  right  now  is  to  modernize 
those  old  engines — 25,000"  of  them,  applying  to  them  the 
factors  that  make  the  modem  locomotive  take  its  place  among 
the  efficient  power  plants  of  the  world.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  old  equipment  in  complete  detail,  to 
decide  upon  a  modernizing  program  and  determine  the  num- 
ber of  engines  to  be  rejuvenated  per  month  and  then  follow 
the  program  in  spite  of  "hell  and  high  water." 

One  of  the  roads  that  did  this  found  that  the  improve- 
ments paid  for  themselves  in  seven  months.  Every  $100  of 
cost  earned  $171.60  in  the  first  year.  This  was  171  per  cent 
investment.  If  the  engines  had  but  one  year  of  life  ahead  of 
them  it  would  have  paid  most  handsomely.  Did  it  pay?  Is 
this  one  of  the -big  economies?  Does  it  not  put  in  the  shade 
all  other  locomotive  economies  that  you  can  think  of? 

The  steam  locomotive  of  America  is  too  big  a  factor  in  the 
success,  stability  and  happiness  of  the  nation  to  allow  so 
large  a  proportion  of  antiquated  equipment  to  be  running 
hauling  tons  and  hauling  people  at  the  high  cost  that  these 
conditions  entail.  These  old  engines  ought  to  be  modemized 
or  they  ought  to  be  scrapped,  and  that  quickly. 

The  survey  of  the  power  on  any  railroad  will  reveal  the 
merits  of  this  question.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  survey  is 
one  of  the  most  important  immediate  problems  before  the 
railroads.  The  best  thing  about  it  is  that  it  can  l)e  done 
now,  and  that  it  will  point  out  the  l)est  business  policy  of 
the  roads — no  matter  who  owns  them. 

A  small  engine  need  not  be  an  uneconomical  engine  just 
because  it  is  small.  You  need  lots  of  small  engines  and 
always  will  need  them.  They  should  be  put  into  the  efficient 
class  and  their  lives  prolonged.  By  the  way,  this  policy  will 
overcome  the  extravagance  of  the  i>ast  in  the  purchase  of 
new  power,  much  of  which  was  necessary  merely  because 
there  was  so  much  unmodemized  power  on  the  road. 

Some  of  you  are  thinking — ''That's  all  right,  but  where 
is  the  money?"  Let  me  tell  you  where  the  money  is.  It  is 
blowing  up  the  stack  of  every  unmodemized  engine.  The 
entire  first  cost  of  modernizing  is  wasted  in  coal  ever\'  seven 
to  ten  months  on  even,-  one  of  these  engines  that  is  working. 
That's  where  the  money  is. 

Did  we  back  away  from  Germany  because  we  didn't  have 
the  money  for  the  war  ?    We  got  the  money ! 

You  will  find  it  easier  to  convince  the  hard-headed  busi- 
nessmen, the  shippers,  that  you  ought  to  have  freight  rate 
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increases — after  you  have  modernized  these  old  engines.  The 
shippers  understand  modernizing.  That's  why  they  succeed 
in  business.    That's  why  they  have  something  to  ship. 

If  you  have  had  the  inspiration  of  watching  rival  gun 
crews  handling  modern  guns,  you  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that,  to  do  the  work  of  today,  which  is  greater  work  than 
that  of  yesterday,  the  guns  must  be  right.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  handling  only  should  be  right.  The  results  are  up 
to  the  right  guns  handled  right.  The  more  worthy  the  gun 
the  better  it  will  be  served  and  the  more  it  will  do.  This  is 
exactly  true  of  the  locomotive.  Ever\-  scoop  of  coal  well 
fired  does  the  more  work  when  the  engine  is  modernized. 
Modernizing  augments  every-  other  means  of  saving.  Let's 
get  our  heads  out  of  the  sand. 

OTHER    DISCUSSION 

H.  C.  W'oodbridge,  fuel  supervisor,  Allegheny  region, 
spoke  particularly  of  the  part  transportation  officers  have  in 
the  conservation  of  fuel,  mentioning  a  number  of  things  not 
generally  done  now  which  they  could  do  to  reduce  fuel  con- 
sumption. When  business  is  heavy  it  is  now  a  common 
practice  to  start  trains  out  from  terminals  whenever  enough 
cars  are  available  to  make  up  a  train,  without  regard  to  con- 
ditions at  either  the  despatching  or  receiving  terminals.  He 
advocated  the  despatching  of  trains  according  to  a  prede- 
termined plan,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  expected 
amount  of  business  for  any  particular  season,  in  which  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  conditions  at  terminals  and 
important  intermediate  points  on  the  division.  In  this  way 
temporary  congestion  at  terminal  yards  and  engine  terminals 
may  be  avoided  and  the  power  received  only  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  handled.  Such  a  plan  has  a  marked  influence  on 
coal  consumption  through  the  elimination  of  delays  en  route 
and  at  the  terminal. 

The  maximum  allowable  tonnage  should  be  maintained, 
and  tonnage  should  be  reduced  promptly  to  meet  extraor- 
dinary conditions  of  weather,  partial  engine  failures,  etc. 
Tonnage  trains  should  be  given  assistance  out  of  the  initial 
terminal  to  prevent  delays  in  movement  during  the  time  in 
which  the  train  is  getting  warmed  up.  Through  loads  should 
be  segregated  and  pick-up  work  confined  to  certain  trains 
rather  than  being  handled  hap-hazard  by  every  train  over 
the  division.  Train  despatchers  and  tower  men  should  be 
made  to  see  clearly  the  effect  on  fuel  consumption  of  slowing 
or  stopping  tonnage  trains.  Recommendations  from  train- 
men as  to  the  revision  of  schedules  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered; engines  should  be  assigned  and  not  pooled;  the  road 
foremen's  time  should  not  be  taken  up  in  conducting  efficiency 
tests,  etc.,  but  devoted  to  supervising  the  operation  of  the 
locomotives  on  the  road;  the  use  of  unnecessar}'  lighting 
should  be  discouraged,  and  men  should  be  disciplined  for 
pulling  apart  air  hose  and  allowing  locomotives  to  waste 
Steam  at  the  jx>ps.  A  close  check  should  be  kept  on  slow 
orders  to  eliminate  their  use  or  continuance  except  within 
absolutely  neces.sary  limits.  The  most  efficient  engines 
should  be  used  and  the  inefficient  ones  scrapped  or  stored  as 
opportunity  permits. 

Rol^ert  Collett.  fuel  supervisor  of  the  Eastern  region,  laid 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  nothing  saves  so  much  coal  as  an 
all-around  good  job  of  railroad  operation.  Any  practice  or 
plan  which  tends  to  improve  general  operating  conditions  is 
bound  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel.  Mr.  Collett  said 
that  his  conception  of  the  function  of  the  Fuel  Conservation 
Section  lay  more  in  pa.ssing  on  the  good  things  already  being 
done  from  one  road  to  another,  than  in  initiating  absolutely 
new  practices.  In  dealing  with  the  use  of  coal  on  the  locomo- 
tive he  suggested  that  more  stress  be  placed  on  telling  the  men 
about  their  good  performances  than  in  continually  criticising 
them   for  their   failures.     The   business   of  a   ralroad   is   to 


move  trains  and  enginemen  should  not  be  critisised  if  they 
place  more  stress  on  keeping  engines  hot  than  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  fuel  economy,  unless  they  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  best  methods  of  firing  and  operating  loco- 
motives. As  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  operating  conditions 
on  fuel  economy,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  40  per  cent 
difference  in  fuel  used  on  the  same  passenger  train  on  two 
succeeding  days  had  been  observed,  where  the  principal  dif- 
ference in  conditions  lay  in  the  necessity  for  stopping  at 
block  signals  in  one  case,  whereas  a  good  run  was  made  in 
the  other. 

Mr.  Collett  quoted  from  a  comparative  statement  recently 
issued  by  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section,  which  shows  that 
__tbe  best  results  in  reduction  of  fuel  consumption  on  a  gross 
ton-mile  and  passenger  car  mile  basis  have  been  obtained  in 
the  Central  District  of  the  Eastern  region.  Comparing  the 
last  six  months  of  1918  with  the  last  six  months  of  1917, 
thus  eliminating  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary  weather  con- 
ditions prevailing  during  the  early  months  of  1918,  the 
average  reduction  in  freight  unit  consumption  for  this  dis- 
trict was  9.2  per  cent  and  in  passenger  train-unit  consump- 
tion 7.1  per  cent.  As  shown  i)y  the  available  statistics,  tfie 
total  reduction  in  all  regions  was  5.5  per  cent  in  freight 
service  and  .S.2  per  cent  in  passenger  service. 

H.  B.  Brown,  superintendent  fuel  department,  Lehigh 
Valley,  referred  to  the  fact  that,  next  to  labor,  fuel  is  the 
largest  single  item  in  railroad  operating  expenses  and  that 
the  coal  bill  of  the  railroads  was  $150,000,000  greater  in 
1918  than  in  1917,  a  fact  which  necessitates  the  redoubling 
of  efforts  to  conserve  coal  from  the  standpoint  of  economy. 
He  also  referred  to  the  necessity  of  fuel  economy  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  conservation  of  a  natural  resource  which 
is  not  inexhaustible. 

George  L.  Fowler  called  attention  to  the  effect  of  proper 
firing  methods  on  boiler  repairs,  stating  that  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  fire  door  produces  a  change  in  temperature 
of  the  firebox  sheets  reaching  a  maximum  of  100  deg.  F.  in 
some  parts  of  the  firebox. 

W.  E.  Symons  referred  to  economies  which  could  be 
effected' in  the  15  per  cent  of  railroad  fuel  not  burned  in 
locomotives.  By  converting  coal  into  producer  gas  for  sta- 
tionary power  plant  purposes,  as  high  as  $1.80  per  ton  may 
be  realized  from  the  sulphate  ammonia,  which  is  a  by- 
product of  the  gas  producer  process. 


Piiotograph    by   Inlcrnational  Film   Srrvice   Company,   Inc.,  N.    Y. 

Belgian  Workmen  Beginning  Reconstruction  of  the  Railway  Station 

at  Ghent 
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III 


FIGS  14a  and  14b  illustrate  the  unstrained  and  strained 
conditions  of  a  strip  of  rubber  perforated  with  a  square 
hole  as  shown  at  c,  Fig.  1,  and  in  contact  with  glass 
plates  as  heretofore  described.  The  pull  which  was  exerted  in 
this  case  was,  as  in  the  previous  instances,  five  pounds.  The 
stress  action  which  is  in  evidence  in  this  instance  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  round 
hole  with  the  exception  that  the  maximum  strain  or  deforma- 
tion is  found  to  take  place  at  the  corners  of  the  hole.     As  in 


Fig.   14 — Effect   of   a    Square    Hole   on   the    Distribution   of  Stresses 
in  a   Rubber  Sheet  Under  Tension 

the  case  of  the  rounded  openings,  the  compression   at  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  is  again  quite  pronounced. 

Table  II  summarizes  briefly  the  data  relative  to  the  va- 
rious rubber  strips  mentioned  above. 

Table   II — Dimensions,   Loads   and   Calcul.\ted  Fiber   Stresses  of   Sheet 

RtBBER    Test    Specimens* 


Line 

Hole.  Wi  in. 
diameter 
or  square 

Boss 

Net 

sectional 

area,  sQ.  in. 

Total 
load,  lb. 

Calculated 

fiber  stress 

lb.  per  sq.  in 

1 
2 
3 
4 

Without 
With 
Without 
With 

Without 
Without 
Without 
With 

0.1665 

cm 

0.1665 

0.1830 

5 
5 

7 
7 

30 
45 
42 
38.2 

'Specimens    were   4'<    in.    wide   by    .037    in.    thick;    bosses    were    3    in.    in 
diameter  and  .048   in.   thick. 

Fig.  IS  represents  an  eye  bar  designed  in  accordance  with 
the    standard    practice    of   the    American    Bridge    Company 


which  calls  for  a  maximum  and  minimum  allowable  thick- 
ness of  one  inch  and  one-half  inch  respectively. 

Fig.  16a  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  model  of  the 
eye  bar  shown  in  Fig.  15  cut  from  rubber  and  having  all  of 
its  dimensions  exactly  one-half  of  those  of  the  standard  eye 
bar  of  minimum  thickness.  The  model  was  ruled  up,  as 
indicated    in    the    photograph,    in    an    unstrained    condition 
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^ 


'T 


I 

^^ 
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I 
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Fig.  15 

with  white  ink  lines  spaced  equally,  ten  to  the  inch,  as  here- 
tofore described. 

The  lower  end  of  the  eye  bar,  the  part  having  a  width  of 
four  inches,  was  fastened  to  a  soft  pine  board  by  means  of 
a  thin  wooden  strip  as  shown  in  Fig.  16a.  The  wood  disk 
represents  an  eye  bar  pin.  By  exerting  pressure  on  this 
disk  the  rubber  was  strained  as  shown  in  Fig.  166  and  the 


Fig.  16 — stresses  Around  the  Pin  in  an   Eye  Bar 

disk  was  then  fastened  with  four  small  brads.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  use  tacks  in  order  to  keep  the  cutter  rim  of  the 
circular  end  of  the  eye  bar  from  buckling.  The  load  was 
not  measured  in  this  experiment.  The  resulting  deformation 
and  stress  distribution  are  plainly  evident  in  the  photograph 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  stress  action  in  the  piece  under 
strain  in  this  photograph  is  quite  similar  to  that  illustrated 
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in  Fig.  12c,  the  similarity  being  quite  marked  along  the 
edge  of  the  hole  which  has  been  pulled  away  from  the  pin. 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  along  the  edge  in  contact  with  the  pin. 
The  compression  is  again  very  noticeable  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  hole.  The  lower  white  ink  line,  some  ■}4  in.  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  wood  strips,  is  not  horizontal  or  parallel 
to  the  strip  but  is  curved  slightly  near  its  center,  a  condition 
which  becomes  more  pronounced  near  the  offset  portion.     If 
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No.  4 
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Note-  Forms  and  proportions  ot  eyes  Cin  hrms  of  W)  No.  I -American  Bridge  Co. 
sfarrdard  fZ  inch  width.  /J  inch  maximum  pin  diameter)  reduced  one-ttalf. 
Numbers  ?,3and  4  see M achine Desigry,  Construction  and DraivirKf,i>i^Spooner: 

Fig.  17 

a  triangle  is  placed  over  Fig.  166  to  coincide  with  the  top 
four-inch  line  at  the  outer  edges,  this  line,  which  was  orig- 
inally straight  on  the  unstrained  rubber,  will  be  over  0.1 
inch  al)Ove  the  edge  of  the  triangle  near  the  vertical  center 
line  of  the  test  piece.  It  is  evident  by  comparing  the  hori- 
zontal lines  near  the  projecting  parts  that  these  projections 
break  up  the  uniform  stress  distribution  so  apparent  an  inch 
or  so  above. 

"V-Figi  17  represents  two  different  designs  of  offset  tie  bars 
cacff  of  which  is  provided  with  ends  of  different  style.  As 
stated  in  the  legend  beneath  the  drawings,  the  left  end  of 
the  upper  tie  bar,  marked  No.  1,  is  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  American  Bridge  Company's  standard  practice, 
while  the  right  end.  No.  2,  and  ends  No.  .>  and  No.  4  of 
the  lower  tie  bar  are  designs  abstracted  from  Spooner's  "Ma- 
chine Design,  Drawing  and  Construction."     It  will  be  ob- 
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Fig.  18 

served  that  the  mid-section  of  the  lower  bar  has  a  straight 
length  of  four  inches  and  consequently  is  four  inches  longer 
than  the  mid-section  of  the  upper  bar,  but  that  otherwise 
they  have  the  same  general  dimensions  up  to  the  points 
where  they  meet  the  radii  from  the  eye  ends.  The  mid-sec- 
tion of  the  upper  tie  bar  is  a  curved  member,  the  inner  and 
outer  radius  being  purposely  drawn  from  the  same  position. 
To  this  design  a  straight  section  was  added,  thus  forming 


the  lower  design  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  effect 
which  this  straight  portion  would  have  upon  the  deformation 
when  the  tie  bars  were  subjected  to  the  same  load.  The  four 
designs  of  ends  were  used  merely  as  a  matter  of  interest 
and  comparison,  as  it  was  considered  that  the  difference 
in  design  would  have  no  influence  upon  the  stress  action  in 
the  mid-section  of  the  bars. 

Fig.  19a  represents  models  of  the  tie  bars  cut  to  the  di- 
mensions shown  on  the  drawings  from  rubber  one-fourth- 
inch  thick  and  ruled  up,  in  an  unstrained  condition,  with 
white  lines  spaced  as  previously  described.  For  convenience 
in  drawing  comparisons  between  the  unstrained  and  strained 
condition  of  the  bars,  the  pine  board  upon  which  they  were 
mounted  was  also  ruled  with  corresponding  lines,  and  the 
outline  of  the  bars  in  their  unstrained  state  drawn  in.    These 


Fig.  19 

pencil  lines  were  drawn  with  the  model  in  a  horizontal  (flat) 
position  while  the  photographs  were  taken  with  it  in  a  ver- 
tical (upright)  position,  as  was  true  in  all  the  experiments, 
and  the  weight  of  the  test  pieces  together  with  slight  i)in 
clearances,  accounts  for  the  slight  discrepancy  between  the 
actual  and  drawn  contour  of  the  eye  bars  in  Fig.  19a.  As 
in  the  case  of  Fig.  166  wooden  disks  were  inserted  in  the 
eye  ends  to  represent  eye  bar  pins.  In  this  experiment, 
however,  the  wooden  disks  on  the  right  were  fastened  to  a 
movable  section  of  the  stationary  board. 

Each  of  these  tie  bar  models  was  subjected  to  two  pulling 
loads  of  four  pounds  and  seven  pounds  respectively  and 
photographed  in  its  distorted  position  under  these  loads  as 
shown  in  Figs.   196  and  19f.     From  the  reference  Ines  on 
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the  board,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  mid- 
section of  the  short  bar  is  in  compression  and  that  the  stress 
action,  both  as  regards  tension  and  compression,  is  more  in- 
tense in  the  short  bar  than  in  the  long  bar. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  long  bar  for  both  loads  measured 
very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  unstrained  state  showing  that 
the  tension  due  to  the  axial  load  is  just  sufficient  to  over- 
come or  neutralize  the  compression  due  to  the  eccentricity 
of  the  load.  There  is  very  little  tension  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  neck  of  the  short  bar  and  practically  no  stress 
at  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  long  bar.  The  most 
severe  tension  in  the  body  of  the  short  bar  is  along  the 
curved  part  of  the  upper  edge  and  a  fairly  high  tension 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  neck  portions.  In  the  long  bar 
the  most  severe  tension  is  in  the  curved  parts  on  the  upper 


Fig.    20— The    Effect    of    a    Projecting    Lug    on    Local    Stresses    in 
Rubber  Specimen  Subjected  to   Bending   Loads 

edge  adjoining  the  straight  portion.  The  tension  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  neck  of  the  long  bar  is  greater  than  it  is 
along  the  originally  straight  upper  edge  of  the  mid-section. 
The  large  deformation  in  these  rubber  tie-rods  equalizes 
stress  distribution  to  some  extent. 

In  Fig.  196  it  will  be  observed  that,  whereas  Figs.  17  and 
19a  show  one  inch  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  rubber 
models  and  a  line  joining  the  center  of  the  pin  centers,  or  an 
eccentricity  of  IJ^  in.,  the  upper  edge  of  the  short  tie  bar 
is  approximately  on  the  pin  center  line,  equivalent  to  an 
eccentricity  of  %  in.,  while  the  upper  edge  of  the  rubber  at 
the  center  line  of  the  long  bar  is  0.4  in.  above  a  line  joining 
the   pin   centers,   an   eccentricity   slightly  less   than    ^4    in. 


With  the  greater  load  of  Fig.   19c  the  rubber  tie  bars  show 
a  still  greater  deformation. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  effect  upon  the  stress  distribu- 
tion in  sections  of  irregular  shape  when  subjected  to  a  bend- 
ing load,  the  irregular  shaped  section  shown  in  Fig.  18  was 
cut  from  a  special  grade  of  rubber  %  in.  thick  and  ruled 
up  in  the  unstrained  condition  as  previously  described.  The 
ruled  up  section  is  shown,  mounted  upon  a  board,  in  Fig.  20a. 

For  the  first  experiment,  the  load  was  applied  to  the  long 
straight  edge  so  as  to  put  the  material  along  this  edge  under 
compression  and  the  material  in  the  opposite  or  irregular 
edge  in  tension.  This  arrangement  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  206, 
the  tacks  being  placed  after  the  load  was  applied  to  prevent 
the  rubber  from  buckling.  The  photograph  clearly  indicates 
that  practically  no  deformation  took  place  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  one-inch  by  two-inch  projection,  whereas  the 
tress  at  the  covners  where  this  projection  joined  the  main 
body  was  unduly  severe. 

For  the  second  experiment,  the  load  was  applied  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  projection.  The  stress  action  along  this 
edge  and  at  the  comers  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  ob- 
tained above  and  is  indicated  in  Fig.  20c. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  a  line  through  the  projecting 
part,  paralleling  the  uniform  section,  in  the  first  test  the 
rubber  is  in  tension,  and  in  the  second  test  the  ruled  lines 
show  a  compression,  the  maximum  stress  in  each  case  being 
on  a  continuous  line,  that  is,  on  a  line  common  to  the  upper 
and  lower  rectangles,  and  not  at  the  outermost  edge,  as 
might  be  supposed.  In  fact  if  the  width  of  the  upper  two- 
inch  edge  in  Fig.  206  is  calipered  and  compared  with  the 
corresponding  edges  of  Figs.  206  and  20r,  it  will  be  found 
that  very  little  change  in  length  has  taken  place  due  to 
bending. 

No  doubt  the  reader  in  reviewing  the  elastic  action  of  the 
rubber  specimens,  as  illustrated,  will  question  the  validity 
of  the  test  results,  or  their  inconsistency  with  the  usual 
theoretical  formulae.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
usual  formulae  relative  to  the  strength  of  materials  apply 
only  to  such  members  as  plain  bars,  etc.,  having  a  uniform 
and  continuous  cross-section  and  not  to  members  having  an 
irregular  contour  or  whose  cross-section  increases  or  de- 
creases suddenly. 

In  writing  this  article  on  the  effect  of  abrupt  changes  of 
section  on  the  resistance  of  materials  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  writers  to  recapitulate  available  data  and  in  addition 
thereto,  by  means  of  the  rubber  test  specimens,  assist  the  de- 
signer in  visualizing  its  practical  application. 


TUBE  SPACING  TO  SUIT  BAD  WATER 
CONDITIONS 

BY  C.  E.  BROOKS 
Snperlntendent  Motive  Power.  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  trouble  to  railroad  men 
ojierating  in  bad  water  territory  without  a  doubt  is  tube 
leakage.  By  bad  water  conditions  is  meant  waters  which 
carr}'  from  50  to  300  grains  of  impurities  per  one-thousand 
U.  S.  gallons.    A  tvpical  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Grair.s  per 
U.  S.  gallon 

Silica      , 974 

Oxide    of    iron .128 

Cai  bonate     of    lime Trace 

Sulphate     of    lime 56.391 

Carbonate    of    magnesia    19.378 

Sulphate    of    magnesia 7.007 

Sodium    and   pot.    sulphate 26.S62 

Soditim   and   pot.   chloride 1.700 

112.140 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  often  a  locomotive  does  fairlv 
well  as  far  as  steaming  qualities  are  concerned,  until 
shopped,  with  flues  so  badly  scaled  and  mudded  up  that  they 
have  little  if  any  conductance;  in  fact,  many  cases  are  found 
where  the  flues  are  simply  smoke  conveyors,   and  take  but 
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ven-  little  purt  in  the  action  of  the  boiler.  The  remarkable 
feature  is,  that  if  firebox  sheets  are  in  good  condition  steam- 
ing cjualities  are  much  less  affected  than  one  would  expect. 
I  believe  this  can  l)e  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the 
present  systems  of  tube  spacing,  which  I  consider  have  these 
two  general  defects: 

(1) — Impeding  the  circulation  of  water  about  the  tlues  by 
forcing  the  globules  of  steam   formed  on  the   flues  to 
work  through  a  zig-zag  course,  thereby 
(a) — delaying  steam  generation,  and 
(b) — forming  a  much  greater  insulating  coat  of  steam 
over  the  tulies,  resulting  in  loss  of  heating  surface. 
(2) — Facilitating  the  blocking  up  with  scale  due  to  the  im- 
possibility of  loosened   scale  or  mud   working  its  way 
through  to   the  belly   of  the    boiler,  the   general  result 
being  blocking  up  of  water  spaces  with  mud  and  im- 
peding circulation  thereby. 
The  remedy  for  this  appears  to  l)e:   First,  the  use  of  a 
much   larger  diameter   flue  than  pre.sent  practice  calls  for 
below  the  superheater  flues;  second,  spacing  these  tubes  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  rows,  with  the  maximum  reasonable 
spacing;  third,  eliminating  all  small  tubes  between  the  super- 
heater flues. 

The  object  of  the  use  of  larger  tubes  is  to  reduce  the  re- 
sistance of  the  gases  and,  combined  with  the  vertical  and 


horizontal  spacing,  to  give  the  generated  steam  globules  the 
shortest  and  easiest  path  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
permit  loosened  scale  to  drop  to  the  belly  of  the  boiler. 

Xo  doubt  these  recommendations  will  meet  with  criticisms 
from  many  sources,  the  chief  of  which  will  be  loss  of 
heating  surface  and  poor  staying  of  sheets.  The  answers  to 
these  objections  are  that  the  heating  surface  is  of  little  value 
if  not  covered  with  water,  and  that  in  order  to  get  a  maxi- 
mum so-called  tube  heating  surface  important  principles  of 
conductance  and  circulation  have  been  sacrificed  by  design- 
ing the  tube  spacing  to  effect  a  maximum  resistance  to  both. 

As  far  as  staying  is  concerned,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
in  l)ad  water  districts  where  a  set  of  tubes,  properly  applied, 
may  leak  the  first  trip  over  the  road,  90  per  cent  of  the 
leakage  occurs  in  a  part  of  the  sheet  which  is  well  stayed, 
namelv,  towards  the  center  of  the  small  tube  area.  This  is 
due,  not  to  the  fact  that  too  much  stress  is  exerted  on  the 
bead  of  the  flue,  because  in  that  case  we  would  get  the  same 
results  with  good  water.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
certain  combinations  of  impurities  exist  in  the  boiler  steam 
pockets  are  formed  where  the  circulation  is  poor,  thereby 
resulting  in  overheating  the  beads,  with  the  resultant  expan- 
sion and  contraction,  which  finally  causes  a  leak.  The  only 
real  remedy  for  this  is  circulation,  which  can  be  improved 
by  a  re-design  of  the  vertical  passages  between  the  tubes. 


Railroad  Administration  News 

Status   of   Shop    Crafts;   Wage  Case;    Summary   of 
Fuel  Conservation  Results;  Report  of  Safety  Section 


PRACTICALLY  all  of  the  locomotives  that  have  been 
used  during  the  past  year  on  railroads  other  than  those 
of  their  owners,  in  accordance  with  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration's plan  of  pooling  facilities,  are  now  being  re- 
turned to  their  home  roads  or  are  in  repair  shops  on  their  way 
home.  Instructions  were  issued  about  March  1  that  when 
leased  locomotives  could  be  returned  to  their  owning  roads 
without  inconvenience  and  without  serious  interruption  to 
traffic  it  should  be  done,  as  a  large  number  of  the  roads  at 
that  time  had  locomotives  of  their  own  in  storage.  Nearly  800 
locomotives  at  that  time  were  being  operated  under  lease  by 
roads  other  than  their  owners.  They  have  been  repaired  and 
put  in  good  shape  before  returning  at  the  shops  where  the 
work  could  be  most  conveniently  done.  In  many  cases,  par- 
ticularly where  locomotives  were  returned  from  eastern  or 
southern  roads  to  the  western  lines,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
very  roundalx)ut  routes  Ijecause  of  insufficient  clearance. 

STATUS  OF  SHOP  CRATT  "WAGE  CASE 

In  re[)ly  to  many  incjuiries  from  its  meml>ers  ''relative  to 
the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  wage  increases"  asked  of  the 
director  general  by  the  shop  craft  organizations  on  January 
7,  the  Railway  Employees'  Department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  explained  that  after  having  presented 
its  arguments  to  the  wage  board  on  March  12,  13  and  14, 
its  committee  was  notified  that  the  representatives  of  the 
regional  directors  were  not  prepared  to  present  their  side  of 
the  matter,  and  the  hearing  was  postiX)ned  by  the  board 
till  April  14,  The  employees  committee  protested  vigorously 
against  this  delay,  but  the  board  declined  to  alter  its  decision. 
This  case  is  being  presented  by  14  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees, with  B.  M.  Jewell,  acting  president  of  the  Railway 
Employees'  Department,  as  chainnan,  and  14  representatives 
of  the  regional  directors,  with  C.  E.  Chambers,  mechanical 
assi.stant  to  the  regional  director  for  the  Allegheny  region,  as 
chairman. 


On  April  15  Mr.  Chambers  testified  before  the  Board  of 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions  at  Washington,  and  asked 
the  board  to  deny  the  increases  in  wages  and  allowances 
asked  by  the  federated  shop  crafts  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  ground  that  their  wages  are 
now  higher  than  those  paid  generally  by  industrial  concerns 
not  under  government  control.  The  rates  asked  by  the  shop 
crafts  include  a  basic  rate  of  85  cents  an  hour  for  experi- 
enced mechanics  in  place  of  the  present  rate  of  68  cents,  60 
cents  for  helpers,  and  also  differentials  for  certain  classes  of 
employees,  30  days'  holiday  a  year  and  other  concessions  in 
time.  These  increases,  Mr.  Chambers  said,  amount  to  25 
per  cent  in  the  basic  rate,  46  per  cent  for  second  class  elec- 
trical workers  now  paid  58  cents,  35  p)er  cent  for  car  men 
now  paid  63  cents  and  46  per  cent  for  those  now  paid  58 
cents. 

He  presented  a  set  of  exhibits  comparing  the  rates  ®f  wages 
paid  to  railroad  shop  crafts  with  minimum,  maximum,  going 
and  average  hourly  rates  paid  to  employees  performing  sim- 
ilar work  in  1,293  industrial  plants.  Ship  yards  and  similar 
plants  were  not  included,  he  said,  l>ecause  of  the  emergency 
character  of  the  work.  The  information  was  received  in 
reply  to  questionnaires,  all  of  which  have  not  yet  been  an- 
swered, so  that  the  informxition  is  not  entirely  comj>lete.  The 
exhibits  showed  average  hourly  rates  in  the  outside  industries 
as  follows:  Machinists,  56.2  cents;  boilermakers,  62.6  cents; 
blacksmiths,  58.4  cents;  sheet  metal  workers,  54.7  cents;  first 
class  electrical  workers,  55.8  cents;  second  class  electrical 
workers,  46.3  cents;  car  men,  48.2  cents;  molders,  60.6  cents, 
and  helpers,  44.3  cents.  The  majority  of  the  outside  machin- 
ists receive  rates  of  50  cents  and  upward,  while  the  prevail- 
ing rate  for  helpers  is  45  cents.  Mr.  Chambers  said  that  the 
pay  rolls  had  also  been  increased  by  the  classification  of 
work  made  in  Supplement  No.  4  to  General  Order  No.  27, 
l)ecause  the  first  class  rates  are  now  paid  in  many  instances 
for  work  formerly  performed  by  helpers  at  a  lower  rate,  as 
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the  craftsman  rate  is  now  paid  for  some  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  men  not  fully  qualified  as  craftsmen.  Formerly 
a  craftsman  engaged  in  piece  work  made  his  helper  do  all 
he  could,  whereas  now  in  the  intervals  between  work  assigned 
to  the  helpers,  the  heljjer  frequently  does  nothing.  Mr. 
Chambers  also  presented  exhibits  showing  the  labor  turn- 
over, which  he  said  now  is  about  50  per  cent  less  than  it 
was  during  the  first  half  of  1918;  in  other  words,  it  has  l)een 
reduced  to  about  normal. 

A.  O.  Wharton,  vice-chairman  of  the  board,  questioned  the 
completeness  of  the  figures  because  they  did  not  include  many 
industries  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  high  rates  have  been 
established,  or  in  the  inter-mountain  territory,  where  he  said 
he  knew  that  many  mechanics  were  receiving  a  minimum 
of  $1  an  hour.  He  also  commented  on  the  absence  of  figures 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  which  he  said  had  recently 
established  a  minimum  of  $6  a  day  for  mechanics.  Mr. 
Chambers  said  that  many  of  the  questionnaires  from  the 
more  remote  points  had  not  yet  been  received,  and  that  the 
committee  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the  figures  from  the 
Ford  plant.  He  remarked  that  the  $6  minimum  was  75 
cents  an  hour. 

BACK    PAY   FOR    SHOUT    LINE   EMPLOYEES 

Director  General  Hines  has  recently  announced  a  decision 
that  employees  of  the  short  line  railroads  which  were  not 
taken  under  federal  control  because  of  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  ruled  that  they  were  not  "sys- 
tems of  transportation,"  are  not  entitled  to  back  pay  under 
General  Order  No.  27,  and  that  employees  of  railroads  re- 
linquished and  subsequently  taken  under  federal  control  are 
not  entitled  to  back  pay  for  the  period  back  of  the  date  of 
the  contracts  subsequently  executed.  As  to  the  employees 
who  might  have  been  induced  to  subscribe  for  Liberty  bonds 
by  the  appeal  sent  to  all  railroad  men  early  last  year  by 
Director  General  McAdoo,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  about  to  receive  increases  in  wages  and  back  pay, 
Mr.  Hines  says  that  unfortunately  these  assurances  were  not 
restricted,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  to  employees  of  rail- 
roads operated  by  the  government,  but  that  there  was  no 
intent  to  mislead  any  employees,  and  that  those  who  bought 
Liberty  bonds  on  the  strength  of  such  assurances  have  only 
done  what  ever>-  class  of  citizenship  was  urged  to  do;  and 
have  made  a  splendid  investment  unless  they  have  lost 
because  it  became  necessary  to  sell  the  bonds  at  a  discount. 

These  conclusions,  adhering  to  the  p)osition  formerly  taken 
by  Mr.  McAdoo,  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Hines  in  a  letter  to 
the  chief  executives  of  the  organizations  representing  railway 
employees,  who  had  asked  for  back  pay  for  the  short  line 
employees  back  to  January  1,  1918. 

ECONOMY    IN    CONSUMPTION    OF    COAL    IN    1918 

Good  results  attained  in  1918  as  a  result  of  the  campaign 
for  fuel  economy  are  shown  in  a  compilation  prepared  by  the 
Fuel  Conser\-ation  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
comparing  some  of  the  principal  statistics  relating  to  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  for  1916,  1917  and  1918.  The  tons  of  coal 
consumed  in  freight  service  in  1918  amounted  to  86,634,345 
as  compared  with  79,454,966  in  1916  and  86,795,339  in 
1917,  but  the  pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles  show 
a  decrease  in  1918  as  compared  with  1917,  ahhough  an  in- 
crease compared  with  1916.  The  amount  was  199.7  in  1918, 
200.9  in  1917  and  192.1  in  1916.  In  passenger  service  the 
tons  of  coal  consumed  in  1918  amounted  to  30,570,030  as 
compared  with  32,583,171  in  1817  and  30,494,233  in  1916. 
The  pounds  of  coal  per  passenger  train  car  mile  used  in  1918 
averaged  19.3  as  compared  with  19.4  in  1917  and  18.5  in 
1916.  In  the  last  six  months  of  1918  the  pounds  of  coal  per 
1,000  gross  ton  miles  were  only  190.7  as  compared  with  201.8 
in  1917,  a  dcx:rease  of  5.5  per  cent,  and  the  pounds  per  pas- 


senger car  mile  were  18.2  as  compared  with  18.8,  a  decrease 
of  3.2  per  cent. 

The  report  also  compares  the  average  cost  of  coal  i>er  ton 
in  December,  1918,  and  December,  1917.  The  figures  for 
some  of  the  principal  roads,  which  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
the  haul  on  the  users  rails,  are  as  follows : 

December,     I>ecember, 

Roa.l  1918  1917 

New    York,   New    Haven   &  Hartford 5.78  5.25 

Delaware    &    Hud.son 3.99  3.61 

Boston    &    Maine    6.21  5.44 

Erie    3.49  3.77 

Lehigh     Valley    3.62  3.06 

^lichigan   Central    3.78  3.63 

New   York  Central 3.43  3.07 

Bahimore    &    Ohio — Eastern    Lines 2.66  2.30 

Baltimore   &   Ohio — Western    Lines 2.65  2.30 

Pennsylvania    Eastern    Lines 2.88  2.4* 

Pennsylvania    Western    Lines 2.76  2.48 

Philadelphia    &    Reading 3.75  3.51 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 4.25  4.00 

Louisville   &   Nashville 3.13  2.15 

Southern    3.48  2.68 

Chicago  &  North  Western 3.01  2.19 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  \-  St.    Paul 3.42  2.87 

Atchison,  Topeka  &   Santa   Fe 3.53  2.97 

Southern  Pacific 6.02  6.72 

Union  Pacific 2.77  2.48 

Missouri   Pacific    3.09  2.51 

St.  Louis- San  Francisco 3.32  2.69 

ARRANGEMENTS    FOR    EQUIPMENT    FINANCING 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  temporarily  finan- 
cing the  amounts  now  due  the  car  and  locMnotive  builders 
by  the  Railroad  Administration,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $40,000,000,  by  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness, bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent,  which  may  be 
used  as  collateral  for  loans  from  the  banks  or  possibly  from 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  but  up  to  April  9  the  cer- 
tificates had  not  actually  been  issued.  Swne  of  the  certifi- 
cates, which  are  to  be  in  convenient  dencxninations  for  that 
purpose,  will  be  passed  by  the  equipment  companies  to  the 
sub-contractors  who  furnished  materials  and  specialties,  l>ut 
whose  contracts  are  with  the  builders  rather  than  with  the 
government.  For  this  reason  the  specialty  people  were  not 
admitted  to  the  conferences  between  the  builders  and  the 
Railroad  Administration  representatives,  but  conferences 
between  the  sub-contractors  and  builders  were  held  afterward. 
Some  of  the  specialty  men  were  inclined  to  insist  on  being 
paid  in  cash  rather  than  certificates,  but  it  is  stated  that  if 
they  insist  on  cash  they  will  have  to  wait  until  it  is  available, 
as  the  companies  to  whom  the  certificates  are  issued  will  have 
to  give  their  own  notes  to  the  banks  and  might  thus  l)e  left 
"holding  the  bag"'  for  a  time  in  case  of  unexpected  delay  to 
the  railroad  appropriation. 

Whatever  interest  alx)ve  five  i>er  cent  is  charged  by  the 
banks  will  lie  reimbursed  by  the  gwemment. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  represent  the  equipment 
companies  at  Washington  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of 
the  certificates,  consisting  of  George  Shaw,  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company;  H.  W.  Wolf,  American  Car  &  Foundry  (^om- 
pany;  L.  O.  Cameron,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  F.  O. 
Riener,  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company.  Companies  having 
contracts  with  the  Ijuilders  were  requested  to  telegraph  their 
bills  as  of  April  1  to  J.  M.  Hansen,  secretary-  of  the  car  and 
locomotive  manufacturing  committee,  at  Washington. 

REPORT  OF  SAFETY'  SECTION 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  a  notice  regarding 
a  report  of  the  Safety  Section,  stating  that  since  the  govern- 
ment took  control  of  the  transportation  facilities  its  record  is 
one  of  which  both  employers  and  employees  should  have 
cause  to  feel  proud.  The  statement  indicates,  however,  that  a 
similar  pride  is  not  felt  in  the  activities  of  the  railroad  safetv 
departments  before  that  lime.  On  January  1,  1919,  there 
were  20,156  railroad  men  serving  on  railroad  safety  com- 
mittees under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Safety  Section 
"actively  working  for  safety  on  the  railroads;  whereas  a  year 
ago  there  were  comparatively  few  men  thus  employed."     It 
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is  also  stated  that  on  certain  typical  roads,  where,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1918,  there  were  in  the  aggregate  212 
persons  killed,  and  3,118  were  injured,  the  record  for  the 
same  month  in  1919  shows  the  number  killed  as  94,  and  of 
injured  363.  Apparently  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Safety 
Section  to  note  any  difference  in  operating  conditions  in  the 
two  months. 

Concerning  the  campaign  directed  to  cleaning  up  yards  and 
rights  of  way,  one  of  the  big  roads  reports : 

"One  division  has  picked  up  between  675  and  700  carloads 
of  scrap  and  debris;  and  92  cars  of  scrap  iron  were  gathered 
iilong  rights  of  way  in  yards.  On  the  divisions  that  were 
cleaned  up  through  the  efforts  of  the  safety  department  a 
number  of  old  link  and  pin  couplers  were  picked  up,  a  proof 
that  no  clean  up  had  been  made  for  a  number  of  years." 
One  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the  brotherhood  lodges  reads: 
"We  feel  the  safety  movement  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  all  employees  and  your  hearty  co-operation  and  earnest 
support  is  requested,  that  accidents  and  personal  injuries  to 
our  fellow  employees  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum." 
The  Safety  Section  is  planning  a  "No  Accident  Month"  for 
May  in  the  Southwestern  Region. 

CONTINGENT   FEE    COVENANT    MODIFIED 

Director  General  Hines  has  announced  that,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  he  has  con- 
sented to  a  moditication  of  the  covenant  inserted  in  purchase 
contracts  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
issued  June  18,  1918,  prohibiting  the  payment  to  agents  of 
fees  contingent  upon  the  procuring  of  contracts  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  railroad  contracts. 

Since  this  order  was  promulgated  by  the  attorney  general, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  from  railway  supply 
houses  that  its  provisions  were  working  a  hardship  upon 
them,  and  that  the  government  itself  was  losing  the  benefits 
of  a  system  which,  previously,  had  proved  both  economical 
and  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 

Hereafter,  the  attorney  general's  order  will  not  affect  con- 
tracts made  between  the  Railroad  Administration  and  supply 
houses  which,  previous  to  government  control,  carried  on  their 
business  through  l)ona  fide  selling  agencies. 

At  the  suggestion  of  John  Barton  Payne,  general  counsel 
for  the  Railroad  Administration,  the  following  clause  will 
be  inserted  in  appropriate  cases  in  future  railroad  contracts: 

"Provided,  however,  that  this  covenant  shall  not  invalidate 
a  contract  obtained  through  a  bona  fide  commercial  represen- 
tative employed  under  a  general  contract  covering  designated 
territory-  and  shall  not  prohibit  or  penalize  the  employment 
of  the  same  agencies,  rates  and  methods  of  compensation  in 
dealing  with  the  United  States  heretofore  customarily  em- 
ploved  by  the  contractor  in  the  regular  course  of  his  business 
in  similar  dealings  with  the  railroad  corporations." 

ORDERS  OF  THE  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Payment  of  Employees  on  Hourly  Basis  Instead  of  Piece 
Work  Basis.^-JhQ  Southern  regional  director  has  issued  the 

following : 

"Referring  to  my  telegram  E-64,  January  2,  1919,  repeat- 
ing message  from  the  director  general  of  railroads,  dated 
Washington,  December  31,  regarding  preference  of  shop- 
men throughout  the  countr}-  to  be  paid  on  hourly  basis,  as 
provided  in  Supplement  No.  4  to  General  Order  No.  27, 
rather  than  the  piece  work  basis  in  effect  on  many  railroads. 

"Acting  under  the  permission  of  the  director  general, 
granted  bv  his  message  December  31.  1918,  employees  on 
manv  railroads  have  indicated  their  preference  with  respect 
to  w'orking  upon  an  hourly  instead  of  a  piece  work  basis. 
Director  Tvler,  Division  of  Operation.  Washington,  writes 
me  he  is  advised  that  at  some  shops,  after  a  decision  has 
been  reached  in  this  way,  certain  local  officers  or  foremen 
are  continuing  to  agitate  the  matter,  urging  upon  the  men 


that  another  vote  be  taken,  with  the  result  that  in  some  cases 
two  or  three  votes  have  already  been  taken  upon  the  subject. 

"This  is  taken  as  indicating  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
those  local  officers  to  circumvent  the  wishes  of  the  director 
general,  so  clearly  expressed  in  his  telegram  of  December 
31.  The  effect  is  to  keep  the  shop  organizations  at  such 
points  continually  agitated  with  most  certain  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  the  organization. 

"Will  you  please  direct  that  on  railroads  under  your 
jurisdiction  where  employees  have  once  decided  this  matter 
by  vote,  it  will  be  considered  as  definitely  settled  during  the 
period  of  federal  control." 

Repairs  of  Short  Line  Cars. — The  regional  director.  East- 
ern region,  by  circular  500-14-5A669,  announces  that  begin- 
ning with  April  1  bills  for  repairs  to  cars  and  engines  belong- 
ing to  non-federal  roads — the  "short  lines" — are  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  actual  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  plus  15 
per  cent,  with  10  per  cent  added  to  the  total  to  cover  super- 
intendence and  accounting.  Material  furnished  by  the  road 
owning  the  car  or  locomotive  is  to  be  billed  to  the  road 
making  the  repairs,  which,  in  turn,  should  re-bill  it  at  the 
same  rate  plus  15  per  cent  for  handling.  Proper  credit  is 
to  be  allowed  for  scrap  at  current  prices. 

Reclamation  of  Scrap. — The  regional  director,  Eastern 
region,  by  circular  2900-99 A-6  70  calls  attention  to  careless- 
ness in  the  gathering  and  sale  of  scrap  material.  Scrap  ma- 
terial has  been  sold  without  assortment,  and  new  articles, 
available  for  immediate  use,  have  been  sold  as  scrap.  Fed- 
eral managers  are  called  upon  to  review  the  instructions  and 
regulations  now  existing  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
greatest  possible  care  is  exercised,  and  to  take  any  action  that 
may  be  found  necessary  to  insure  that  the  sorting,  reclama- 
tion and  sale  of  the  scrap  is  being  properly  and  economically 
handled. 

Use  of  Lock  Nuts  and  Grip  Unit  Nuts  on  Boilers. — Order 
186  of  the  Southwestern  regional  director  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  lock  nuts  and  grip  unit  nuts  are  being  used  on 
studs  which  are  screwed  into  boilers,  and  instructs  that  here- 
after lock  nuts  and  grip  unit  nuts  must  not  be  used  in  this 
manner,  and  that  where  a  lock  nut  is  required  a  jam  nut  is  to 
l)e  used. 

Brakes  on  U.  S.  R.  A.  Hopper  and  Gondola  Cars. — Order 
194  of  the  Southwestern  regional  director  requires  inspjectors 
to  make  a  sp)ecial  inspection  of  all  United  States  composite 
gondola  standard  and  hopper  cars,  and  that  where  the.se  cars 
are  found  without  sheave  wheels  on  the  brake  shaft  end  of 
the  hand  brake  rod  to  send  these  cars  to  shop,  regardless  of 
ownership,  and  have  the  brake  arrangement  changed  to  con- 
form to  the  approved  standard. 

Use  of  Headlight  Generators. — Circular  203  of  the  South- 
western regional  director  reminds  enginemen  that  by  keeping 
water  gages  and  shields  clean  or  by  slightly  relocating  the 
lamps  of  these  water  gages;  it  will  not  be  nece.ssary  to  run 
headlight  generators  during  daylight  as  is  now  being  done  in 
many  cases. 

Reports  of  Air  Brakes  Cleaned. — The  Ea.stem  regional 
director  by  Order  1801-131A691,  calls  for  regular  monthly 
reports,  beginning  with  April,  showing  the  numl)er  of  freight 
car  air  brakes  overhauled,  with  a  statement  .showing  the  ratio 
of  number  cleaned  to  numl)cr  of  freight  cars  owned. 


Iron  That  Can  Be  Whittled. — It  is  well  known  that 
rapid  cooling  of  hot  metals  hardens  them.  That  the  opposite 
is  true  has  recently  been  demonstrated  in  striking  fashion  by 
the  General  Electric  Company.  One  of  their  scientists  an- 
nealed American  ingot  iron  surrounded  by  hydrogen  gas  for 
three  hours  at  a  temperature  above  1 ,600  deg.  F.  The  product 
was  ver)-  little  harder  than  the  softest  copper,  and  can  be 
whittled  with  a  knife. 


STORAGE  BATTERY  CARS  FOR  USE  IN 

YUCATAN 

The  three  cars  shown  in  the  illustrations  have  just  been 
delivered  to  the  United  Railways  of  Yucatan  by  the  Railway 
Storage  Batter}-  Car  Company,  New  York.  The  cars  are 
driven  by  motors  geared  to  the  axles  and  power  is  supplied  to 
the  motors  by  Edison  storage  batteries.  The  cars  are  de- 
signed to  be  operated  either  singly  or  in  trains  by  multiple 
unit  control. 

The  schedule  as  laid  out  for  service  to  be  performed  covers 
the  run  from  Merida  to  Progreso,  a  distance  of  23.6  miles. 


DEPAiqHE 


sills  of  10-in.,  15 -lb.  channel  sections.  The  transoms  are  built 
up  of  flat  plate;  the  top  or  tension  member  is  9  in.  wide  by 
7  in.  in  thickness,  while  the  bottom  meml^er  is  9  in.  wide  by 
1  in.  in  thickness.  In  addition  to  the  end  sills  the  underframe 
includes  a  curved  buffer  beam  of  5-in.  by  5-in.  by  J/2-in.  angle 
section  curved  to  a  radius  of  18  ft.  ^}i  in.  The  cross  members 
of  the  underframe  are  6-in.,  8-lb.  channels  and  are  five  in 
number. 

The  body  frame  is  of  light  steel  construction,  the  posts  being 
2-in.  by  2-in.  by  %-in.  T-sections,  sheathed  below  the  win- 
dows with  3/32-in.  steel  plate.  The  side  plates  are  2^-in. 
by  2J^-in.  by  ^-in.  angles.     The  carlines  are  of  sectiois 


Three  Storage  Battery  Cars  Recently  Shipped  to  the  United   Railways  of  Yucatan 


There  are  six  stops  between  terminals  and  the  running  time 
over  the  line  is  45  minutes.  The  city  of  Merida  has  a  popu- 
lation of  70,000,  while  that  of  Progreso  is  8,000.  The  grade 
between  the  two  cities  is  practically  level  and  the  total  service 
per  day  is  three  round  trips.  The  cars  are  fitted  for  passen- 
ger service  and  are  able  to  draw  a  trailer  carrying  baggage 
and  express  matter. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  car  is  constructed  according  to  M.  C.  B.  standards 
and  the  car  body  and  its  appliances  are  all  steel  with  the  ex- 
ception of  doors  and  inside  fittings.  The  over-all  length  of 
car  body  is  56  ft.,  the  extreme  width  is  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 
extreme  height  is  12  ft.  Reversible  seats  upholstered  with 
rattan  are  used  and  the  seating  capacity  of  the  car  is  66 
persons. 

The  underframe  is  built  up  of  two  6-in.,  10.5  lb.  channel 
center  sills  spaced  13^  in.  bark  to  back,  with  side  and  end 


similar  to  the  posts  and  they  extend  across  the  car  from  side 
plate  to  side  plate. 

The  cars  are  fitted  with  M.  C.  B.  couplers  and  single  spring 
draft  gears. 

Brill  69E  trucks  are  used.  These  trucks  have  a  5-ft.  6-in. 
wheel  base  and  are  spaced  14  ft.  between  centers.  They  are 
of  the  arch  bar  type,  are  light,  each  weighing  6,220  lb.  with- 
out motors,  and  are  fitted  with  M.  C.  B.  wheels  and  axles. 
Roller  bearing  journal  boxes  are  used. 

The  total  weight  of  car  without  load  is  56.600  lb.;  the 
batteries  alone  weigh  12,600  lb.,  and  the  total  weight  of  the 
motors  and  control  equipment  is  about  6,000  lb.  This  makes 
a  total  weight  per  passenger,  on  the  basis  of  the  seating 
capacity,  of  about  500  lb. 

MOTOR   AND    CONTROL    EQUIPMENT 

Each  car  is  equipped  with  four  General  Electric,  No.  261, 
250-volt,  direct  current  motors.     There  is  one  motor  for  each 
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axle  and  each  motor  is  connected  to  the  axle  with  a  single 
reduction  gear.  These  motors  were  supplied  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  supplying  a  single  car  with  88  mechanical 
horse-power  during  acceleration  and  28  mechanical  horse- 
power when  running  free  and  to  supply  a  car  and  trailer  with 
166  mechanical  horse-power  during  acceleration  and  with  39 
mechanical  horse-power  when  running  free.  The  motors  are 
protected  by  Condit  instantaneous,  automatic,  overload  circuit 
breakers. 

The  electrical  equipment  includes  double  end  multiple  unit 
control  and  the  cars  are  connected  with  a  seven-point  cable 
when  they  are  used  in  multiple  units.  The  cars  are  equipped 
with  General  Electric  straight  and  automatic  air  brakes. 

BATTERY 

Each  car  is  equipped  with  a  battery  of  248  Edison  type 
A-12  cells;  240  of  these  cells  are  used  for  the  power  circuit 
and  eight  for  the  lighting  circuit.  While  the  batter)'  is  being 
charged  all  of  the  cells  are  connected  in  series.  A  Sangamo 
ampere  hour  meter  is  installed  in  the  charging  circuit  to 
insure  the  batteries  the  proper  amount  of  charge  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  overcharge. 

PERFORMANCE 

These  cars  are  capable  of  developing  a  speed  of  45  miles 
an  hour  on  level  tangent  track.  It  is  possible  for  them  to 
negotiate  grades  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent  and  to  haul  loads 
of  from  .iO  to  35  tons  at  a  fair  maximum  speed.  They  may 
also  be  used  to  spot  and  drill  loads  up  to  150  tons.  Under 
ordinary  service  conditions  their  range  of  operation  on  one 
charge  of  the  battery  is  about  120  miles,  although  this  range 
will  seldom  l)e  required  in  branch  line  service. 

The  particular  advantage  of  this  type  of  car  as  presented 
by  the  maker  lies  principally  in  the  characteristic  of  the 
alkaline  storage  batter)-.  As  the  battery  is  comparatively 
light  in  weight,  the  total  weight  of  the  car  is  not  excessive 
and  as  the  battery   is  strongly  built  and  not  affected  by 


For  branch  line  steam  railroad  service  cars  of  this  type 
have  the  advantage  of  requiring  little  attention  which  cannot 
be  given  by  the  regular  passenger  car  maintenance  forces. 
Aside  from  the  batteries  the  only  other  special  equipment  are 
the  motors  and  control  apparatus,  which  need  little  attention 
except  at  general  overhaul  periods. 

A  storage  battery,  of  course,  represents  a  loss  of  efficiency, 
but  it  does  awa)  with  line  losses,  as  compared  with  a 
trolley  system,  and  where  24-hour  service  is  not  required 
the  cost  of  keeping  power  on  the  line  with  no  cars  running 
is  eliminated.  Furthermore,  it  is  usually  possible  to  charge 
batteries  during  an  off-peak  period  and  thereby  obtain  a 
lower  charging  rate. 

Similar  cars  are  in  use  on  the  Cambria  &  Indiana,  the 
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Lorain,  Ashland  &  Southern,  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic,  the  Chattahoochee  Valley,  the  Long  Island  and  the 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  mechanical  conventions  to  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City  next  June  a  demonstration  car  of  this 
tvpe  will  be  in  operation  between  Atlantic  Cits'  and  Ocean 
Citv. 


STANDARD    FREIGHT  GARS    ARE    HELD 

IN   STORAGE 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  in  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  idle  cars  which  have  been  in  service,  several 
thousand  of  the  new  standard  cars  Ijuilt  on  the  orders  placed 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  last  year  have  been  completed 
by  the  builders,  but  cannot  l;e  stencilled  because  the  railroad 
companies,  which  are  expected  to  take  them  and  pay  for  them, 
have  not  yet  accepted  them.  Over  26,000  of  the  100,000 
standard  cars  ordered  had  l>een  accepted  by  the  roads  to 
March  31,  according  to  a  statement  compiled  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  but  this  does  not  account  for  at  least  10,000 
more  than  have  been  built,  and  are  Ix^ing  held  in  storage 
until  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion can  force  the  companies  to  take  them  at  the  high  prices. 
The  administration  takes  the  position  that  it  can,  because  they 
were  ordered  under  war  conditions  and  allocated  to  the 
various  roads,  but  many  of  the  companies  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  finance  them,  and  meanwhile  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
ordinary  vibration  and  shock  it  lends  itself  particularly  to  tration  is  paying  for  them  at  the  contract  price  minus  an 
this  class  of  service.  The  only  attention  required  for  this  amount  to  cover  the  cost  of  stenciling.  The  standard  locomo- 
dass  of  storage  battery  is  to  keep  it  charged  and  filled  with  tives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  being  accepted  as  fast  as  they  are 
^ater.  turned  out. 


Interior  of  the  Storage  Battery  Car  for  Yucatan  Showing  the 
Seating    Arrangement 


Draft  Gear  Test  Plant  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company 


Draft  Gear  Test  Demonstrations 

Method  of  Recording  Action  Under  Impact  Between 
Gars    Devised    by    Inspection    and    Test     Section 


OX  April  10  and  11a  series  of  public  demonstrations 
were  conducted  by  the  Inspection  and  Test  Section 
of  the  Division  of  Operation,  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  at  the  draft  gear  testing  plant  of  the  T.  H. 
Symington  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  manufacturers 
of  draft  gears,  the  draft  gear  committee  of  the  mechanical  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  the  mechanical 
committee  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  a  number  of 
railroad  officers  were  present.  The  purpose  of  the 
demonstration  was  to  disclose  in  advance  of  a  series  of 
official  draft  gear  tests  to  l^e  conducted  at  this  plant,  the 
methods  of  testing  which  will  be  followed,  and  particularly 
to  demonstrate  the  operation  of  the  devices  which  have  been 
developed  ro  graphically  record  the  action  of  the  draft  gear 


cars  consist  of  a  motor  driven  drum  hoist  housed  at  the  top 
of  the  12  per  cent  grade,  the  cable  from  which  is  attached  to 
a  special  puller  car  to  which  the  test  car  is  attached  in  such 
a  w'ay  that  the  coupling  may  be  tripped  at  any  predetermined 
point  on  the  grade;  a  motor  driven  capstan  winch  l)eside  the 
track  is  used  to  spot  the  cars  on  the  level  track. 

Both  of  the  50-ton  gondola  cars  are  loaded  so  that  each 
has  a  gross  weight  of  143,000  lb.  The  adjoining  ends  are 
arranged  so  that  they  may  be  equipped  with  any  draft  gear 
of  standard  dimensions,  or  with  solid  buffers.  The  moving 
car,  designated  as  the  A  car,  is  drawn  up  the  inclined  track 
and  released  at  stations  predetermined  to  produce  whatever 
velocity  of  impact  is  desired.  The  stationary'  car,  designated 
as  the  B  car.  is  placed  at  a  fixed  point  on  the  track  so  that 


"**• letv/ J* 

Profile   of  the  Test   Track 


/%  Grade 


between  two  cars,  one  moving  and  the  other  standing  at  the 
instant  of  impact. 

For  a  period  of  several  montlis  the  Inspection  and  Test 
Section  has  been  engaged  in  testing  draft  gears  under  the 
directicMi  of  B.  W.  Kadel,  assistant  engineer,  the  program 
including  tests  both  with  the  static  machine  and  under  the 
drop,  and  the  work  to  be  performed  on  the  Symington  plant 
constitutes  the  next  series  of  tests  in  the  draft  gear  program, 
in  all  of  which  the  draft  gear  committee  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  is  co-operating. 

The  test  plant  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company  was  built 
to  facilitate  the  testing  of  draft  gears  under  as  nearly  as 
possible  actual  service  conditions.  It  consists  of  a  test  track, 
one  end  of  which  is  laid  out  on  a  12  per  cent  grade  for 
accelerating  purposes,  followed  by  a  section  of  level  track 
at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  one  per  cent  ascending  grade. 
Two  50-ton  steel  frame  gondola  cars  with  wood  floors  and 
siding  are  used  in  the  tests.     The  facilities  for  handling  the 


the  performance  of  the  cars  during  the  period  of  impact  is 
comparable  for  all  tests.  This  position  is  chosen  so  that  the 
B  car  stands  fully  on  the  1  jDer  cent  decelerating  grade 
when  struck  by  the  A  car,  while  the  latter  moves  upon  level 
track  during  the  period  of  impact  and  for  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately six  feet  before  the  instant  at  which  the  buffing 
faces  of  the  two  drawheads  come  in  contact.  The  cars  are 
equipped  with  flat  face  buffing  stons  instead  of  standard 
couplers  in  order  to  produce  a  normal  impact  without 
coupling  the  cars. 

The  method  of  recording  and  comparing  the  action  of 
various  draft  gears  under  impact  between  the  two  cars  is  a 
development  recently  worked  out  by  the  Inspection  and  Test 
Section  and  the  engineers  of  the  T.  H.  S>Tnington  Company, 
working  together. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  recording  apparatus 
is  that  a  direct  and  continuous  record  is  made  of  the  move- 
ment of  both   cars   during   a   period   beginning  before  die 
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;i\lc  and  iM(  li  motor  i>  t oniKrtod  to  the  a\k'  with  a  single 
ridui  tion  gi-ar.  Ihi'-o  motors  wore  supplied  to  meet  the  re- 
«|uirement>  of  >u])p]ying  a  single  car  with  ^s.s  nie(haniial 
lior-e-j>ower  during  aeeeliTation  and  28  nurhanieal  horse- 
j)ower  when  running  free  and  to  >ujiply  a  ear  and  trailer  with 
!<)()  meelianieal  horse-power  (hiring  aeeeleration  and  with  .>9 
HUH  haniial  hor>t' -power  when  running  free.  ihe  motors  an- 
j>roteited  li\.  Condit  in-tantaneous.  alitomatie.  overload  i  ireuil 
Itreakers.  *• 

!  he  ile»tr;eal  e«|uipment  int  hide>  douMe  end  multiple  unit 
(onirol  and  the  ears  are  <"om>iited  with  a  seven-point  talde 
when  they  are  u.-ed  in  muhijile  unit*.  The  cars  are  e<|uippi<l 
with  (irneral  l'".lertrit   >trai«_'hi  and  automatic  air  hrakes. 

i;  \  1  1 1  kV 

Each  ear  i>  e<|ui|>|)e<!  with  a  hatter)  of  J4.S  K(li>on  tv|)e 
\'\  2  lells;  i4()  of  thi>e  eill-  are  used  for  tile  powi-r  (inuit 
and  eiu'ht  for  the  lighting  cinuit.  W  Idle  the  iiattery  i*  lain-.; 
charged  all  of  the  tell>  are  tonnecti'd  in  *erie-.  .\  Sangamo 
ani[H're  hour  meter  i>  in-tailed  in  the  charging  circuit  to 
in-ure  the  l»atterie>  the  |)ropfr  amount  of  (hartie  and  to  pro- 
tet  I  them   from  over(  harg*-. 

I'KKFOkMANCE 

Ihe-e  tar-  are  ca|)ahle  of  developing  a  s|)ee<l  of  45  miles 
an  hour  on  level  tangent  track.  It  is  pos-iMe  for  them  to 
n<-gotiate  grades  of  from  .S  to  10  per  cent  aiicl  to  haul  load- 
of  from  .>()  to  S5  tons  at  a  fair  maximum  speed.  Tluy  may 
.iKo  lie-  u-eti  to  spot  and  drill  loads  u|)  to  150  ton*.  Under 
•  ►rdinary  -ervicc  condition*  their  range  of  o|)cration  on  one 
chapjc-  of  the  l>atter\  i*  ahout  12<»  miUv*.  although  thi*  range 
will  *».Idoni  he  reijuired  in  hranch   line  service. 

The  |>articular  advantage  of  this  type  of  car  as  pre*ented 
hy  the  maker  lies  principally  in  the  charac  t<'ristic  of  the 
alkaline  *torage  hatter}'.  As  the  hattery  i*  comparatively 
light  in  weight,  the  total  weight  of  the  c  ar  is  not  excessive 
'Jtid    a:f   the-    hattc-rx     is    stronuh-    huilt    and    not    affected    hv 


lor  l)ranch  line  >team  railroad  *ervice  cars  of  this  type 
have  the  advantage  of  re<|uiring  little  attention  which  cannot 
he  given  hy  the  regular  pas.*enger  car  maintenance  forces. 
.\.*ide  from  the  hattcrie*  the  only  cdher  *pec  iai  e<|ui|)ment  are 
the  motors  and  control  ap|>aratus,  which  need  little  attention 
e\cei)t  at  general  overhaul  pericnls.  '•;,■:.' ■:"^ 

.\  .*torage  hattery.  of  cc)ur.*e.  repre*ent*  a  loss  Of  efficiency, 
hut  it  doe*  away  with  line  lo*ses,  as  compared  with  a 
trolley  s\steni.  and  where  24-hour  service  is  not  reciuired 
the  co*t  of  keej)ing  |>owct  on  the  line  with  no  car*  running 
is  eliminated.  Eurtherniore,  it  i*  u?ually  pos>ihIe  to  charge 
hatterie*  durin-:  an  off-|teak  perictd  and  thcTeh\  ohtain  a 
lower  charging   rate. 

."similar  car*   arc   in    u*e   on   the   ("amhria   \;    Indiana,   the 
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Seating    Arrangement 


Lorain.  .\*liland  &  Southern,  the  .Vtlanta.  Hirmingham  & 
.\tlantic.  the  ChattahiMM  hee  \alley.  the  Long  Island  and  the 
l'enii*y]vania.  During  the-  mechanical  conventions  to  he 
held  at  .\tlantic  City  ni\t  June  a  demonstration  car  of  this 
t\pc'  will  he-  in  ()|)cration  iatween  Atlantic  Citv  and  Ocean 
Citv. 


ST.\N1X\RI) 


FREIGHT   CARS    ARE 
IN   STORAGE 


HELD 


Since  the  >igiiing  fjf  tlu'  armistice,  in  addition  to  the  large 
nuniher  of  idle  car-,  which  have  heen  in  *ervicc\  *everal 
thou*aniI  of  tin-  nc  u  *tandard  car*  huilt  on  tiie  orders  jdaced 
hy  the  Railroad  .\ilmini*tration  Ia*t  \ear  have'  hecii  completed 
hy  the  liuilders.  hut  cannot  he  *tenc  illed  hec  au*e  the  railroad 
lompanic*.  whi<  h  arc-  expected  to  take  them  and  pav  for  them, 
have  not  \ci  ac(c|itc(|  ilujii.  Over  2f).0()(l  of  the-  100.000 
standard  car*  ordered  had  hcni  acicptc-cl  h\-  the  roads  to 
March  .i  1 .  according  to  a  .*tateimnt  compiled  hy  the  Railroad 
Admini*tration,  hut  thi*  chn*  not  ac  couni  for  at  least  10,000 
more-  than  have  iieen  huilt.  and  are  hcing  held  in  storage 
until  it  can  he  ascertained  whether  the  Railroad  .\dmini.>^tra- 
tion  can  force  the  companie*  to  take  the m  at  the  high  prices. 
The  administration  takes  the  p()*ition  that  it  c  an.  Itecause  they 
were  ordered  under  war  condition*  and  alienated  to  the 
various  roads,  hut  many  of  the  companies  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  finance  them,  and  meanwhile  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
ordinarv  vihration  and  *hcHk  it  lends  it*elf  })articularly  to  tration  is  paying  for  them  at  the  contract  price  minus  an 
this  c  la**  of  *ervice.  The  only  attention  recjuired  for  this  amount  to  cover  the  cost  of  stenciling.  The  .*tandard  locomo- 
dass  of  *torage  hatterv  is  to  keep  it  charged  and  tilled  with  tives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  heing  accepted  as  fast  as  they  are 
water.  turned  out. 


Draft  dear   Test   Plat-.t  of  the   T.   If.   .Tv»«r»i.i;fff>H    Coiuf>aii\ 


Draft  Gear  Test  Demonstrations 

Method  of  Recording  Action  Under  Impact  Between 

'S^V  ■ .  .  !;.•      Cars    Devised    by     Inspection    and     Test     Section 


ON  April  10  an;l  11  a  >crii's  of  puhlir  di'monstratiuii- 
Atir  rondudcd  l)\  tlu'  Iii>|)ati<)n  ami  J  o>l  Staioii 
ot  iIk-  I)ivi>i()n  of  ()|h  ration.  Inited  States  Railroad 
Adinini.-iratioii,  at  tho  drari.iicar  testinu  plant  of  the  I".  H. 
Symiiii^'toM  ('oinpanx.  RcHhcstcr.  N.  ^'.  Tlu-  luanufac  tunr- 
of  draft  .L^t-'ars.  tlu-  draft  mar  loiiiinittcv  of  tlu-  iiu'rlianical  set, - 
tion  of  the  American  Railroad  Ass(Kiation.  tlu-  nioi  haniial 
committee  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  a  numher  of 
railroad  oftkers  were  |)resent.  J'he  ])urpo>e  of  the 
dtinonstration  was  t<j  diselo>e  in  advance  of  a  serie>  of 
oft'icial  dralt  near  tests  to  he  (ondiuted  at  thi.-«  plant,  the 
inetiii.^l-  oi  testing  which  will  Ite  followed,  and  partiiularlv 
to  ilcmonstrate  the  operation  of  the  devices  whieh  have  been 
<le\eloped   lO  <fraphiially  record  the  aititai  of  tlu'  dr.ilt  liear 


(  ar>  consist  of  a  mcjtor  driven  drum  h<ii*t  hou^-d  at  t lie  top 
of  the  12  per  cent  iiradc-.  the  caltle  from  which  i>  attai  lied  to 
a  sjK'cial  jjuller  ( .ir  to  which  the  te>t  car  is  attached  in  such 
a  way  that  the  louplini:  ma\  he  tripped  at  any  j>re<letennined 
point  on  the  i^rade;  a  motor  driven  (a|)slan  wineh  Inside  the 
track  is  u>etl  to  sj)ot  the  i  ar>  on  the  level  track. 

Roth  of  tin  .>()-ton  u'ondola  (ar>  are  loa<led  so  that  each 
ha.-  a  uross  wii^ht  of  14.>.()(H)  l!i.  The  adjoining  end?  arc 
arranged  so  that  tlie\  may  Ik-  e(iuipj)e<i  with  any  draft  gear 
of  standard  dinHii>ions,  or  with  -olid  hufl'ers.  Ihe  moving 
tar,  (U.-ignateti  a-  the  .1  car.  i-  tlrawn  uj»  the  in<  lined  track 
and  released  at  >tation>  |)redeterminc»d  to  produce  whatever 
velocity  of  impat  t  is  di-ired.  Tlie  stationan-  car,  designated 
as  the  B  car.  i-  plat  eii  at  a   t'i\ed  point  on  the  trat  k  -o  that 


.-^._i/-- 


8 


:-'^%  arM^.7ZZZl 


..,,;ojj.r'.u^U 


Profile    of    the 


/%  Qraole 


Test    Track 


hetweeii  two  tar-,  one  niovinu  ami  the  utlur  -tamling  at  ihc 
in-tant  of  impatt. 

For  a  ])eri(jd  t^f  -everal  months  the  ln.-i)eition  and  It -i 
Section  has  heen  engaged  in  testing  draft  gears  untkr  the 
direction  of  \\.  \V.  Kailel,  assistant  engineer,  the  program 
imludiii!:  te>t-  hoth  with  the  static  mathine  ami  under  the 
<lrop.  and  tlu-  work  to  he  performeil  on  the  S\iiiingtt)n  ])lant 
<onstitute<  the  next  series  of  tests  in  the  draft  gear  program, 
in  all  of  which  the  draft  gear  committee  of  the  Ma-ter  Car 
liuilders'  A-sociation  is  co-operating. 

The  te.-t  |)lant  of  the  I".  H.  Symington  ("ompan\  was  l>uilt 
to  facilitate  the  testing  of  draft  gears  under  as  nearly  as 
possible  actual  ser\-ice  conditions.  It  consi.sts  of  a  test  traik. 
one  end  of  which  is  laid  out  on  a  12  |K^r  cent  grade  for 
accelerating  purposes,  followed  by  a  section  of  level  track 
at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  one  j^er  cent  ascending  grade. 
Two  5()-ton  .steel  frame  gondola  cars  with  w(xxl  floors  and 
siding  are  used  in  the  tests.     The  facilities  for  handling  the 


the  performamc  rjf  the  car-  during  the  jteriod  of  impact  is 
tomparable  for  all  te>t>.  Thi-  position  i>  chosen  -o  that  the 
7)  car  -tand>  full\  on  the  1  jK-r  eent  detelerating  grade 
when  -truck  by  the  A  lar,  while  the  latter  moves  u|Mm  level 
track  during  the  ])eri(Kl  of  im|)att  and  tor  a  distance  of  ap- 
])ro\imately  six  feet  before  the  in-tant  at  which  the  buffing 
lace-  of  the  two  drawhead>  tome  in  contact.  The  cars  are 
equipjied  with  llat  face  buffing  stems  instea<l  of  standard 
couplers  in  order  to  produce  a  normal  impact  without 
coupling  the  car-. 

The  method  of  recording  and  comparing  the  action  of 
various  draft  gears  untkr  impact  between  the  two  cars  is  a 
development  renntlv  wt)rked  out  by  the  Ins|)ectioii  and  Test 
Section  and  the  engineers  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company, 
working  together. 

The  out.-tantling  feature  of  the  new  recording  apparatus 
is  that  a  direct  and  continuous  record  is  made  of  tlie  move- 
ment  of   both   cars   during   a    iK'Hod    Ijeginning   l^efore   the 
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instant  of  impact  and  continuing  after  the  final  separation 
of  the  two  cars.  The  records  of  the  car  movements  are  made 
by  pencils  traveling  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  track  and  mark- 
ing upon  revolving  drums,  one  for  each  car,  both  of  which 
are  mounted  on  a  common  shaft  also  parallel  to  the  track. 
The  drum  shaft  is  worm  driven  by  a  32-volt  shunt-wound, 
direct-current  motor,  which  receives  its  power  from  a  stor- 
age batter\-.  The  paper  sf>eed  of  the  drum  is  approxi- 
mately 31  in.  per  second.  The  pencil  holders  for  the  two 
drums  are  mounted  on  guides  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
drums  and  are  moved  by  bars  which  project  out  from  the 
sides  of  the  cars.  Provision  is  made  for  horizontal  move- 
ment of  these  bars  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  center 
line  of  the  car.  Guides  attached  to  the  instrument  base 
engage  a  lever  suitably  attached  to  each  bar  to  withdraw  it 
from  contact  with  the  pencil  holder  l^efore  it  can  be  moved 
beyond  either  end  of  the  cylinder. 

The  line  drawn  upon  the  tirst  or  A  drum  shows  the  exact 
velocity  of  the  A  car  at  the  moment  of  impact,  denotes  the 
exact  point  of  impact,  shows  by  the  type  of  curve  drawn 
the  rate  of  retardation  of  this  car  and  finally  gives  the 
velocity  of  the  car  after  the  two  cars  have  parted.  The  line 
drawn  upon  the  B  drum  shows  the  rate  of  acceleration  of  the 
B  car  and  shows  the  final  velocity  of  this  car  as  the  two  cars 
part.  Curves  made  in  the  same  test  upon  the  A  and  B  drums 
are  reproduced  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  respectively. 

When  a  test  is  to  be  made  the  two  cars  are  spotted  with 
the  buffing  faces  in  contact  and  all  slack  eliminated  from 
draft  gears  and  attachments.  With  the  drums  standing,  the 
pencil  carriages  are  given  a  slight  movement  along  the  guides 
to  draw  common  reference  lines,  3-3,  Fig.  1,  and  4-4,  Fig.  2, 
by  means  of  which  the  two  cards  later  may  be  synchronized 
as  to  time.  The  pencils  are  then  set  on  both  drums  in  the 
positions  which  they  will  occupy  against  the  bars  projecting 
out  from  the  sides  of  the  cars  at  the  instant  the  buffing 
faces  between  the  two  cars  come  in  contact. 

With  the  pencil  carriers  thus  located  the  drums  are 
rotated  to  draw  the  common  datum  line,   1-1,  Fig.   1,  and 


The  test  is  then  run  by  hauling  the  A  car  up  the  12  per 
cent  grade,  releasing  it  at  the  point  required  to  produce  the 
desired  velocity  of  impact,  the  pencil  on  the  A  drum  being 
moved  back  from  its  impact  position  so  that  a  record  of  the 
velocity  of  the  car  as  it  approaches  the  point  of  impact  may 
be  obtained. 

From  the  curves  a  study  can  be  made  of  the  car  move- 


The  Flat  Face  Buffer  and  Travel  Gage 

ments  throughout  the  cycle  of  draft  gear  movement  and  the 
velocity  of  the  A  car  at  the  moment  of  impact  can  be  accu- 
rately determined,  as  well  as  the  velocities  of  both  cars  be- 
\ond  the  point  of  separation.  Thus  on  the  card  for  the  A 


The   instrument  on  Which  the  Car  Movements  are   Recorded  on   a  Time- Distance   Basis 


2-2,  Fig.  2,  upon  these  drums.  Line  2-2  on  the  B  drum 
indicates  the  standing  position  of  the  B  car;  line  1-1  on  the  A 
drum  indicates  the  position  of  the  A  car  at  the  first  instant 
of  contact  with  the  B  car.  By  means  of  these  datum  lines 
the  cards  for  the  two  cars  can  be  matched  as  to  their  positions 
along  the  track. 


car.  Fig.  1,  the  angularity  of  the  line  below  the  datum  line 
denotes  the  exact  velocity  of  the  striking  car,  and  the  weight 
being  known,  its  energy  as  a  moving  body  can  be  accurately 
determined. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  1,  at  point  5  it  is  known  that  the 
.1  car  first  met  the  B  car,  that  the  draft  gears  started  to  close 
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and  consequently  that  its  velocity  began  to  decrease.  Assum- 
ing that  the  draft  gear  action  is  entirely  smooth  and  that 
the  bombardments  of  static  testing  are  not  present  in  this 
service,  it  is  possible  to  determine   from  the  shape  of  the 


Ths  7>^**  denotes  fh^  magimt/m  diifa^Ke 
,  fhe  'A'car  troiftfeei  afhr  impact 
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Fig.    1 — Card    Made    by    the    A    Car 

curved  line  denoting  the  decrease  in  velocity  of  this  car,  the 
approximate  forces  which  must  have  been  at  work  to  produce 
the  retardation  shown  between  any  two  points  on  the  time 


Di  reef  ion  of  fktper  Troref 

C4t  etoct s^^ of  that 

en  the  y'drum) 


Fig.  2— Card  Made  by  the  B  Car 

axis.  From  the  final  angularity  of  the  approximately  straight 
line  beyond  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two  cars  can  be 
determined  the  velocity  of  the  A  car  after  the  draft  gears 
have  parted  and  the  number  of  foot  pounds  of  energy  still 


stored  in  this  car.  On  cards  made  from  certain  draft  gears 
the  A  car  comes  to  rest  as  denoted  in  Fig.  1  before  it  has  trav- 
eled beyond  the  limit  of  the  pencil  movement  along  the  A 
drum. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  from  the  curve  drawn  by  the  B  car 
can  be  determined  the  rate  of  acceleration  of  this  car  and 
its  final  velocity  when  the  cars  part.  Knowing  this  velocity 
and  the  weight  of  the  car  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  energy 
transferred  from  the  A  car  to  the  B  car.  From  Figs.  1  and  2 
it  is  thus  possible  to  determine  the  actual  energy  absorption 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  draft-gear  cycle. 

The  common  datum  and  reference  lines  drawn  on  the  two 
cards  prior  to  the  test  run  make  it  possible  exactly  to  super- 
impose one  curve  upon  the  other,  thus  producing  a  graphic 
record  of  the  relationship  of  the  cars  to  each  other  throughout 
the  significant  range  of  movement.  This  has  been  done  in 
Fig.  3. 

From  the  superimposed  cards  it  is  possible  to  determine 
point  5  at  which  the  draft  gears  begin  to  close,  the  point  at 
which  they  closed  to  the  maximum  amount,  point  6  at  which 
they  finally  part,  the  distance  the  cars  move  along  the  track 
during  any  period  of  time  within  the  range  of  the  diagram, 
the  time  required  for  any  phase  of  the  gear  movement  cycle, 
and  the  amount  of  draft  gear  travel  at  any  instant,  this  being 


">!<» 


Fig.  3 — Cards  frorh  A  and  B  Cars  Superimposed 

indicated  by  the  vertical  distance  between  the  two  curves  at 
that  instant. 

In  addition  to  the  instrument  with  which  these  diagrams 
are  obtained,  the  B  car  is  also  equipped  with  a  small  con- 
stant-speed motor  driven  recording  drum,  the  pencil  move- 
ment of  which  records  the  movement  of  the  buffer  stem  on 
that  car  with  relation  to  the  car  body,  by  means  of  an  equal- 
ized piano  wire  connection  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rear 
end  of  the  front  follower.  The  card  from  this  drum  reflects 
the  smoothness  of  action  of  the  draft  gear  in  closure  and 
release  on  a  time-closure  basis  and  provides  a  measure  of 
the  maximum  closure  of  the  draft  gear  on  the  B  car.  In 
addition  to  the  record  thus  obtained,  which  comi)ensates  for 
any  tendency  of  the  follower  to  tilt  in  a  vertical  plane, 
the  buffers  of  both  cars  are  fitted  with  the  closure  gage 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  from  which  the  maximum 
gear  movement  may  be  measured.  These  gages  are  a  j>art 
of  the  regular  equipment  of  the  test  cars  as  they  have  pre- 
viously been  used. 

To  the  side  of  each  car  are  also  attached  two  pendulum 
shift  gages  or  seismographs.  The  pendulums  of  these  in- 
struments are  arranged  to  swing  freely  in  but  one  direction 
from  the  perpendicular,  the  two  instruments  on  the  same  car 
being  arranged  so  that  the  pendulums  swing  in  the  opposite 
directions.  The  swing  of  the  pendulums  under  the  action  of 
inertia  carries  with  it  a  small  marker  mounted  on  a  graduated 
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instant  of  impact  and  continuin>i  after  tlic  final  separation 
of  the  two  cars.  'Jlie  records  of  tlie  car  movements  are  made 
by  pencils  traveling  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  track  and  mark- 
ing upon  revolving  dnmis.  one  for  each  car,  lioth  of  whicli 
are  mounted  on  a  common  shaft  also  j)arallel  tt)  the  track. 
The  drum  shaft  is  worm  driven  hy  a  .>2-volt  sliunt-wound, 
direct-current  motor,  which  receives  its  powir  from  a  stor- 
age Lattery.  Ihe  jiaper  -peed  of  the  drum  is  ajtproxi- 
mately  .>1  in.  per  Mcond.  Thf  |uncil  holders  for  the  two 
drum>  ari'  nmunted  on  guide-  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
drum-  and  are  nuiviil  liy  har-  which  i»roject  out  from  the 
sides  of  the  tar-.  IVovision  is  made  for  horizontal  move- 
ment of  these  Kars  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  ci'nter 
line  of  tile  «ar.  Ciuides  attached  Ui  the  in-irument  base 
engage  a  li\er  -uitalily  attat  lied  to  each  l.ar  to  withdraw  it 
from  (onlait  with  the  p»-nt  il  holder  liefori-  it  can  lie  moved 
beyond  t ither  end  o\  the  c \linder. 

I'he  lini'  dr.iwn  upon  the  t"ir-t  or  .1  <lruni  -liow-  the  exact 
veloeil}-  of  the  ..1  -Car  at  tiie  monu  nt  of  impact,  denotes  the 
e.\a<t  jMjint  of  impact,  .-h<n\>  \>\  the  type  of  eiirvi-  drawn 
the  rati'  of  retardation  of  thi-  <ar  .md  finally  gives  the 
velo  ity  of  the  car  after  the  two  iar>  have  jiarted.  Ihe  line 
drawn  U|.K;n  tlie  />  drum  -how-  the  rate  of  a«  t  ileration  of  tin 
B  lar  and  show-  the  l"inal  vi-lu  ity  of  thi-  (  ar  a-  the  two  lar- 
jiart.  Curves  made  in  the  same  test  upon  the  .1  and  />'  drum- 
are  reproduced  in  I'ig-.  1  and  2.  n -pt(  liveh . 

When  u  ti>t  i-  to  he  matle  the  twd  lar-  are  .-|)otlid  with 
the  I'uftuig  fa(c-  in  (ontad  and  all  -lack  eliminated  from 
draft  gear-  and  alta.  hnu-nl-.  With  the  drum-  standing,  the 
pencil  carriage-  are  given  a  .-light  movement  along  the  gui(K< 
to  draw  common  n  i\  niui'  lines.  .■>-.■>.  Eig.  1,  and  4-4,  I"ig.  2. 
]•}■  niv.iii-  of  whiih  the  two  card-  later  may  lie  syiu  hnmizeji 
a-  to  time.  The  |»en(il-  are  then  set  on  both  ilrum-  in  the 
|)o-ition-  whiih  they  will  ociui)y  against  the  bars  projecting 
out  from  the  sides  of  the  cars  at  the  instant  the  bufling 
faces  between  the  tw<»  car-  i ome  in  contact. 

With  the  pencil  carrier-  thu-  Icnated  the  drums  are 
rot.it.cl    to   draw    the   i(;nimon   datum   line.    1-1.    i'ig.    1.    and 


The  test  i.-  then  run  by  hauling  the  .1  car  uj)  the  12  per 
cent  grade,  releasing  it  at  the  point  rec|uired  to  produce  the 
desired  vekK'ity  of  impact,  tlie  pencil  on  the  A  drum  being 
moved  back  from  its  impact  jiosition  so  that  a  record  of  the 
velocity  of  the  car  as  it  ai)proaches  the  point  of  impact  may 
be  obtained. 

From  the  cur\-es  a  studv  can  be  made  of  the  car  move- 


The  Flat  Face  Buffer  and  Travel  Gage 

ments  throughout  the  cycle  of  draft  gear  movement  and  the 
velocity  of  the  .1  car  at  the  moment  of  impact  can  be  accu- 
rately determined,  as  well  as  the  velcxities  of  both  car-  be- 

xond   the    point   of  separation.    1  bus  on   the  card    t'or  the  .1 


The    Instnioient   on    Which    the   Car   Movements   are    Recordea    on    a    Time- Distance    Basis 


2-2.  1- ig.  2.  upon  these  drum-.  Line  2-2  on  the  B  drum 
indie  atcs  the  -landing  po.-iiion  of  the  B  car;  line  1-1  on  the  .1 
drum  indicate-  the  j)osition  of  the  .1  car  at  the  tirst  instant 
of  contact  with  the  B  car.  liy  means  of  these  datum  lines 
the  <  ard-  for  tin-  two  c  ;:r-  can  be  matched  a-  to  their  j)ositions 
ahtiiv,'  the  trai  k 


■■■.--■   '  •     ■•*  - 
car,  Tig.   1.  the  angularity  of  the  line  below  the  datum  line 

denotes  the  exact  velocity  of  the  striking  car,  and  the  weight 

being  known,  its  energy  as  a  moving  body  can  I >o  accurately 

determined.  -•.->-.;■ 

Referring  again  to  Fig.   \,  at  ]>oint  ,^   it   i>  known  thai  the 

.1  car  tir-t  met  the  />  car.  that  the  draft  gear.-  .started  to  close 


■••:\:v;VK-^ 
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,nd  con?cquently  that  its  velocity  began  to  decrease.  Assum- 

112  that  the  draft  gear  action  is  entirely  smooth   and  that 

!he  bombardments  of  static  testing  arc  not  present   in  this 

■■ervice.   it   is  possil)lo  to  determine   from   the  shape  of  the 


-V  Jt---*".  '*r  -T-'j# 


» jc*'r/' 


yta-^  •■j-if  jt--'lrs 


•  ^'-  t*)  •*•(  ;a:t' 
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'  -.  Fig.    1 — Card    Made    by    the    A    Car 

cun'cd  line  denoting  the  decrease  in  velocity  of  tliis  car,  the 
approximate  forces  which  must  have  t)ccn  at  work  to  produce 
tlic  retardation  shown  between  any  two  points  on  tlie  time 


stored  in  this  car.  On  cards  made  from  certain  draft  gears 
the  A  car  comes  to  rest  as  denoted  in  Fig.  1  Ijefore  it  has  trav- 
eled beyond  the  limit  of  tiie  jx-ncil  movement  alone  the  A 
drum. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  from  the  cur\-e  drawn  by  the  B  car 
tan  l)e  determined  the  rate  of  acceleration  of  this  car  and 
its  final  velocity  when  the  cars  part.  Knowing  this  velocity 
and  the  weight  of  the  car  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  energy 
trartsferred  from  tlic  A  car  to  the  B  car.  From  Fiys.  1  and  2 
it  is  thus  jK)S.-il)le  to  determine  tiie  actual  energ\-  al tsorption 
wliich  has  taken  place  during  the  draft-gear  cycle.'  '     ..i  ' 

The  common  datum  and  reference  lines  drawn  on  the  two 
cards  ])rior  to  the  tist  run  make  it  j)ossible  exactly  to  su|K*r- 
impose  one  curve  upon  tlie  other,  thus  producing  a  graphic 
record  of  the  relationship  of  the  cars  to  each  other  tliroughout 
the  significant  range  of  movement.  1  hi>  has  been  done,  in 
Fig.   .>. 

From  the  superimposed  cards  it  is  po<siIile  to  ideiermine 
i>oint  •>  at  which  the  draft  gears  lx;gin  to  close,  the  point  at 
which  they  closed  to  the  maximum  amount,  point  6  at  which 
thev  finally  part,  the  distance  the  cars  move  aloim  the  track 
during  any  period  of  time  within  the  range  of  the  diagram, 
the  time  required  for  any  phase  of  tlic  gear  movement  c\t  le, 
and  tlie  amount  of  draft  i;ear  trave]  at  anv  instant,  this  l>eing 
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Fig.  2— Card  Made  by  the  B  Car 

axis.  From  the  final  angularity  of  the  approximately  straight 
line  bevond  the  point  of  sei)aration  of  the  two  cars  can  be 
determined  the  velocity  of  the  A  car  after  the  draft  gears 
have  parted  and  the  numl>er  of  foot  pounds  of  energy  still 


Fig.  3     Cards  from   A  and   B  Cars  Superimposed 

indicated  I)y  the  vertical  distance  l)etween  the  two  curve*  at 
that  instant. 

In  addition  to  the  in>trument  with  wliich  these  diagram- 
arc  obtained,  the  B  car  is  also  equipped  with  a  small  con- 
stant-speed motor  driven  recording  drum,  the  jx'ni  il  move- 
ment of  which  records  the  movement  of  the  buffer  stem  on 
that  car  w'ith  relation  to  the  car  liody,  by  means  of  an  equal- 
ized piano  wire  connection  to  the  top  and  l>ottom  of  the  rear 
end  of  the  front  follower.  The  card  from  this  drum  reflect- 
the  sm(K>t]ine>s  of  action  of  the  draft  gear  in  clo-ure  .md 
release  on  a  time-closure  basis  and  ]irovid*.-  a  measure  of 
the  maximum  clo>ure  of  the  draft  gear  on  the  B  car.  In 
addition  to  the  record  thus  obtained,  which  coni|ien^ate*^  for 
any  tendency  of  the  follower  to  lilt  in  a  veriical  ])lane. 
the  ImtYers  oi  both  car-^  are  fitted  witli  the  clo-ure  gage 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  from  which  the  m.iximum 
gear  movement  may  be  measured.  These  gagCv=  are  a  part 
of  the  regular  equipment  of  the  test  cars  ;>  thov  jiave  pre- 
viously been  used. 

To  the  side  of  each  car  are  also  attached  two  jxndulum 
>hift  gages  or  seismographs.  The  pendulum-  of  lhe.-»e  in- 
-irununt-  are  arranged  to  swing  freely  in  bui  one  dire* lion 
from  thi  peqiencUcular.  the  two  instruments  on  the  same  car 
being  arranged  so  thai  the  pendulums  swing  in  the  0]i|Mtsitc 
directions.  The  swing  of  the  pendulums  under  the  a<tion  of 
inertia  ( arries  witli  it  a  small  marker  mounted  on  a  irraduated 
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segment,  a  friction  spring  in  the  marker  causing  it  to  remain 
in  the  position  to  which  it  is  moved  by  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum.  These  instruments  are  a  part  of  the  regular  test 
equipment  of  the  cars  and  the  records  obtained  from  them 
provide  a  means  of  comparison  of  the  load  shifting  tendencies 
of  the  impact  with  various  draft  gears. 

The  demonstrations  were  entirely  unofticial  in  char- 
acter, no  records  or  detail  comparisons  of  commercial  gears 
being  taken.  The  curves  here  reproduced  were  obtained 
with  M.C.B.  spring  draft  gears  in  both  cars. 


A  SUPPLY  TRUCK  FOR  EMERGENCY 

REPAIRS 

BY  A.  J.  KIPP 
Shop  Eogineer.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &  St.  Paul 

A  Station  supply  truck  fitted  with  all  the  material  for 
emergency  repairs  which  is  usually  carried  in  supply  sheds, 
is  a  new  device  that  has  proved  very  useful  since  its  intro- 
duction on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  These  trucks 
are  designed  to  be  used  at  passenger  terminals  and  are  a 
great  help  in  making  quick  repairs.  Formerly  if  a  train 
came  in  with  a  hot  lx)x  the  inspector  had  to  go  to  the  shed 
for  jacks,  brasses  and  packing,  but  now  the  truck  is  brought 
up  beside  the  car  and  the  man  has  all  the  tools  and  .supplies 
he  requires  within  easy  reach.  For  other  minor  repairs  the 
truck  has  lieen  found  equally  convenient. 

The  truck  itself  is  5  ft.  2  in.  long,  A  ft.  8  in.  hi.c;h  and 
14  in.  wide,  with  three  horizontal  doors  on  each  side  extend- 


The  Supply  Truck  Facilitates  Making  Quick  Repairs 

ing  the  full  length  of  the  truck.  The  arrangement  was  made 
as  compact  and  narrow  as  possible  so  that  the  truck  could 
readily  be  used  Ijetween  two  trains  standing  on  adjacent 
tracks.  The  interior  is  partitioned  off  for  holding  the 
standard  supplies  carried  in  the  truck,  which  are  listed  below. 

2 — Journal  box  jacks. 

2 — Journal  box  jack  boards. 

2 — Journal  box  jack   levers   (pinch   bars). 

2 — Packing  hooks. 

2 — Packing  irons. 

1 — Pail  prepared  packing. 

1 — Empty  packing  pail. 

6 — Brake  shoe  keys. 

3 — Brake  shoe*. 

Spring  cotters   (various  sizes). 

1  -Brass  S'A  in.  by  10  in. 


I  — 

J 

2— 

]- 
1- 
1- 
1- 

!_'— 
1_  — 

1- 

1- 

2_ 

3- 
3- 
1- 


H    in- 


IJrass  5  in.  by  9  in. 
Brass  4!4  in.  by  8  in. 
Brake  connection  pins  1  'A  in. 
Brake  connection  pins  1%  in. 
Brake  connection  pins  1  f^  in. 
Knuckle  pin,  cotter  and   washer. 
Bearing  wedge  S'/i  in.  by  10  in. 
Bearing  wedge  5  in.  by  9  in. 
Bearing  wedge  4%   in.  by  8  in. 
Standard  nuts   each,   %   in.,    V^    in. 
Lock  nuts  each,    ^   in.,    ^    in. 
Steam  and  air  hose  wrench. 
12-in.  pipe  wrench. 

lJ4-'n.  train  pipe  nipples  and  couplings. 
P'ach,  J4-''i.  aiiJ  l-iH.  train  pipe  nipples  and  couplings. 
Combination  air  and  signal  hose  couplings. 
Small  roll  Js-in.  wire. 
Air  brake  defect  cards. 
■Signal  hose. 
•Air  hose. 
Steam  hose. 

1  Ji-in.    angle    cock    complete. 
.Steam  hose  gaskets. 
.\ir  hose  gaskets. 
Signal  hose  gaskets. 
Cold  chisel. 
Hammer. 
Small  drill. 

Bracket  for  blue  flag  marker. 
Bracket  for  blue  lantern. 
Screw  driver. 
Gallon  can  of  car  oil. 
Wooden  oil  box  lids   (various  sizes). 
Pieces  of  second  hand  carpet  to  use  as  box  covers. 

Bolts   '/i    in.  by  6  in. — 3-in.   thread  with  nut  and  washer  and  lock  rut. 
Tee  head  pedestal  tie  strap  bolts  with  nuts  and  washers. 
Coupler  tail  pin  complete. 
Ohio  knuckle  lock  complete. 
Uncoupling  lever  clevis  comi)lete. 
ISrake  cliain  clevis  complete. 
Monkey  wrench. 
2-  White  pine  reservoir  drain  plugs. 

The  car  foremen  in  charge  of  the  stations  where  the  trucks 
are  used  are  held  responsible  for  keeping  a  full  stock  of  ma- 
terial in  the  trucks  at  all  times.  Employees  of  the  car  depart- 
ment are  the  only  ones  authorized  to  have  access  to  them,  and 
this  only  in  case  of  actual  emergency.  When  any  material  is 
removed  it  must  be  accounted  for  and  replaced  by  the  em 
ployee  using  it.  The  truck  is  assigned  to  a  definite  location 
where  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  the  men  who  are  using 
it,  and  care  is  taken  to  see  that  it  is  kept  fully  supplied  and 
secured  by  a  standard  repair  track  lock  at  all  times  when  not 
actually  in  service.  These  trucks  have  proved  a  great  con- 
venience and  50  are  now  in  use  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  system. 
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Photograph    by    Press   Illustrating   Service,   Inc.,    N.    Y. 

Hospital    Car    Now    Used    In    Evacuating    Soldiers   from    Along    the 
Line  to  the  Base  at  Vladivostok 


The  Lubrication  of  Journal  Boxes 

Inspection    and    Care    of    Passenger    and     Freight 
Cars  in  Yards  and  Shops;  Preparation  of  Packing 

BY  M.  J.  O'CONNOR 
Special  Inspector,  New  York  Central 


IN  view  of  the  conditions  that  exist  on  practically  all  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  the  lubri- 
cation and  care  of  rolling  stock  equipment  is  very  impor- 
tant. The  first  and  most  important  matter  in  connection  with 
this  feature  of  equipment  maintenance  is  standard  instruc- 
tions, issued  in  book  form,  covering  the  preparation  and  main- 
tenance of  journal  box  packing,  also  the  equipment  necessary 
to  handle  the  material  as  well  as  the  tools,  which  is  a  very 
important  matter  in  connection  with  the  proper  method  of 
applying  packing  to  journal  boxes. 

To  handle  the  lubrication  of  equipment  properly  and  to 
reduce  hot  boxes  to  a  minimum,  the  following  methods  should 
be  adopted:  A  suitable  building  should  be  fitted  up  with 
metal  tanks  equipped  with  %-m.  mesh  screens  about  three 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  1^-in.  faucets  or 
molasses  gates  for  drawing  off  the  oil.  The  dimensions  of 
these  tanks  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  yard  or  shop,  based  on  the  number  of  cars  handled  per 
day.  For  example,  at  a  large  yard  where  from  eight  to  twelve 
thousand  cars  per  day  are  handled,  in  addition  to  a  prepara- 
tion tank,  additional  storage  tanks  should  be  maintained,  in 
order  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  packing  to  become  properly 
saturated  in  preparation  tanks. 

PREPARATION    OF    JOURNAL    BOX    PACKING 

The  waste  must  be  carefully  pulled  apart  and  a  known 
weight  placed  in  the  preparation  vat,  adding  sufficient  oil  to 
completely  submerge  the  waste  (for  50  pounds  of  waste  this 
will  be  60  gallons  of  oil).  Allow  the  packing  to  stand  for  48 
hours;  draw  off  the  excess  oil  (in  above  case  this  would  be  35 
gallons),  leaving  just  sufficient  oil  to  maintain  the  ratio  of 
four  pints  of  oil  to  each  pound  of  dry  waste.  The  work 
should  ]ye  performed  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  about  70 
deg.  As  the  oil  continues  to  drain,  it  should  be  drawn  off 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vat  and  poured  back  over  the  top  of 
the  waste,  thus  having  the  packing  always  ready  for  service. 
In  tanks  of  two  or  more  compartments,  one  can  be  used  as 
storage  for  prepared  packing,  while  the  other  is  being  used  for 
the  saturation  of  fresh  packing. 

It  has  been  proved  from  experience  that  the  waste  used  in 
the  lubrication  of  passenger  equipment  cars,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  cotton  and  50  per  cent  wool,  machine 
mixed,  is  superior  to  all  wool,  in  that  the  fine  cotton  threads 
prevent  excessive  expansion  and  at  the  same  time  hold  the 
material  together,  thus  eliminating  the  lint  which  is  produced 
by  the  revolution  of  the  journal.  The  use  of  wool  waste  for 
the  lubrication  of  freight  cars  is  an  unnecessary'  expense,  as 
it  has  been  found  that  as  good  results  are  not  procured  as 
frcMn  ordinary  cotton  waste.  Cotton  waste  will  retain  the  oil 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  packing,  which  greatly  assists  the 
packer  in  knowing  that  the  packing  contains  sufficient  oil, 
whereas  with  all  wool  waste  the  oil  precipitates  to  the  cellar 
of  the  journal  box  with  the  result  that  it  requires  more  than 
normal  friction  to  convey  the  oil  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
journal. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  oil  room  should  be  thoroughly 
instructed  to  drain  off  the  oil  that  settles  in  the  bottom  of 
Storage  tanks,  and  to  pour  it  back  over  the  packing  several 

'From  a   paper   presented  before  the  Car   Foremen's  Association   of  Chi- 
cago,   April    14.    1919. 


times  daily.  When  the  oil  is  poured  over  the  packing  it  must 
be  equally  distributed  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  pack- 
ing contained  in  the  storage  tank.  The  oil  rooms  should  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  other  foreign  matter  at  all 
times,  and  no  drj-  waste  or  wiping  towels  allowed  to  be  care- 
lessly thrown  in  or  mixed  with  the  packing. 

In  addition  to  these  tanks,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  metal 
container  to  hold  rolls  that  have  been  made  up  of  dr>'  waste, 
which  have  later  been  submerged  in  oil.  These  rolls  are  to 
be  used  without  carrying  much  oil,  or  in  other  words,  mod- 
erately dr)',  in  order  to  have  them  ready  to  apply  to  boxes  at 
all  times.  The  standard  dimensions  of  these  rolls  is  2^  in. 
in  diameter  by  about  11  in.  in  length.  These  rolls  assist  in 
better  excluding  the  dirt  in  the  back  of  boxes  as  well  as  hold- 
ing the  oil  in  the  box. 

A  standard  dope  bucket  should  be  used  for  handling  pre- 
pared packing  and  nothing  else.  After  a  train  of  cars  has 
been  gone  over  by  the  yard  or  shop  doper,  all  packing  remain- 
ing in  the  bucket  should  be  placed  back  in  the  storage  tank 
until  necessar}'  to  go  over  the  next  train  of  cars. 

METHOD    OF    PACKING    JOURNAL    BOXES 

First  place  the  prepared  roll  in  the  mouth  of  the  box,  using 
care  to  center  the  roll,  then  it  should  \)€  shoved  back  evenly 
under  the  journal  with  the  packing  iron  so  that  it  is  in  the 
proper  position  when  it  reaches  the  extreme  back  of  the  box. 
The  packing  should  be  picked  up  by  hand  and  placed  across 
the  entire  mouth  of  the  box.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  packing  evenly  distributed  in  the  operation 
of  placing  it  in  the  box.  This  method  insures  even  dis- 
tribution while  being  placed  in  the  box  due  to  feeding  the 
packing  in  a  continual  strand  under  the  journal  (not  on  the 
sides)  until  the  box  is  completely  packed  to  the  center  line  of 
the  journal,  straight  down  frwn  the  inside  face  of  the  collar. 
No  packing  should  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  journal.  It 
has  l)een  proved  that  the  elimination  of  the  so-called  front 
waste  plug  affords  the  inspector  a  better  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  contained  parts  of  the  journal  box,  as  well  as  as- 
sisting the  doper  to  know  that  when  packing  extends  beyond 
the  journal  collar,  there  is  either  surplus  packing  in  the  box 
or  else  the  packing  has  worked  outward.  In  either  case,  the 
remedy  is  immediately  applied. 

When  wheels  are  applied,  the  journals  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  bearing  surface  of  the  brasses 
coated  with  oil.  No  waste  either  dr}'  or  saturated  should  be 
used  in  oiling  the  journal  bearing,  to  avoid  any  particle  of 
waste  or  foreign  substance  remaining  on  the  journal  bearing 
when  it  is  applied.  Tight  fitting  dust  guards  should  be  ap- 
plied in  all  cases  when  wheels  ot  journal  boxes  are  applied. 
Where  new  journal  boxes  or  integral  truck  sides  are  applied, 
the  interior  of  the  boxes  should  be  free  fran  scale  and  sand 
or  any  other  foreign  substance. 

CARE    OF    PACKING    IN    JOURNAL    BOXES 

All  passenger  equipment  cars  are  to  have  the  packing  re- 
moved, bearings  examined  and  the  boxes  repacked  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  instructions,  as  the  cars  go 
through  the  shops  for  general  overhauling  or  where  terminal 
facilities  will  permit.  Passenger  equipment  cars  operated  in 
through  and  important  service  must  have  the  packing  re- 
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moved,  bearings  inspected  and  boxes  repacked  once  every  six 
months  thereafter;  letters  "NP,"  together  with  the  date  and 
initials  of  the  place  to  be  stenciled  on  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  outside  of  the  truck  when  so  repacked. 

Journal  boxes  of  freight  equipment  cars  must  have  the 
packing  removed,  bearings  examined  and  boxes  repacked  as 
the  cars  go  through  the  shop  or  on  repair  tracks,  if  the  sten- 
ciling indicates  that  they  have  not  been  repacked  within  nine 
months.  When  newly  packed  or  repacked,  they  must  be  sten- 
ciled as  to  the  date  and  place  of  repacking. 

When  the  movement  of  cars  is  reversed  while  en  route,  the 
proper  adjustment  of  packing  is  ver\'  important,  as  it  is  found 
that  the  packing  works  to  the  rising  side  of  the  journal  in  a 
great  many  instances  and  will  remain  in  that  position  in  the 
reverse  movement  if  not  readjusted,  causing  the  journals  to 
heat,  as  packing  in  this  position  will  not  feed  oil  to  the  jour- 
nal. Special  instructions  should  be  issued  to  the  packers  that 
where  box  lids  are  found  difficult  to  open,  they  should  obtain 
assistance  from  the  running  repairer  or  inspector.  In  no  case 
should  a  box  be  jacked  up  in  the  yards  or  shops  without  first 
removing  all  the  packing. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  work  for  the  successful 
lubrication  of  equipment  is  intelligent  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  packing  in  the  journal  boxes,  which,  briefly,  con- 
sists in  loosening  up  the  packing  to  avoid  the  hardened  and 
glazed  condition  resulting  from  too  long  a  contact  with  the 
journal,  then  loosening  the  packing  by  pulling  it  forward 
from  the  sides  and  working  it  back  under  the  journal  at  the 
center.  If  new  packing  is  needed,  it  should  be  worked  back 
under  the  journal  from  the  center  by  this  method,  thus  rais- 
ing the  portion  on  the  sides,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not 
lifted  above  the  center  line  of  the  journal  on  either  side. 

When  a  car  is  found  with  a  hot  box  or  a  mark  indicating 
a  hot  box,  a  careful  inspection  must  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  heating.  If  the  journal  is  smooth,  a  new  brass 
should  be  applied  and  the  box  repacked  with  fresh  packing. 
If  the  journal  is  rough,  a  new  pair  of  wheels  must  be  applied. 
Under  no  circumstances  must  a  journal  which  has  been  heated 
1)6  reapplied  to  a  car  unless  it  is  in  a  perfectly  smooth  con- 
dition. A  journal  which  has  been  heated  sufficiently  to  dis- 
color it,  must  never  be  reapplied  to  a  passenger  ecjuipment  car 
regardless  of  its  condition  in  other  respects. 

The  inspection  and  application  of  journal  bearing  wedges 
is  a  very  important  matter.  In  not  more  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  journal  bearings  are  applied 
are  the  wedges  renewed,  and  this  is  done  only  where  the 
wedge  lugs  are  badly  bent  or  broken.  This  condition  would 
indicate  that  the  proper  inspection  is  not  made  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  wedge  has  any  crown.  All  new  journal 
bearing  wedges  have  a  crown  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  and  this  crown  should  be  maintained  to  obtain  good  re- 
sults. 

RECLAMATION    OF     JOURNAL    BOX     PACKING 

All  packing  when  removed  from  journal  boxes  should  be 
pulled  into  a  bucket,  avoiding  contact  with  the  ground  or 
any  other  place  where  it  may  pick  up  dirt,  and  taken  to 
points  designated  on  the  several  divisions  for  reclamation.  In 
reclaiming  packing,  it  should  first  be  picked  over  carefully, 
the  heavy  dirt,  metal,  etc.,  shaken  out,  the  knotted  strands  of 
waste  pulled  apart  and  then  placed  in  the  hot  oil  compart- 
ment of  the  "reclaiming  tank."  Not  more  than  six  to  eight 
inches  in  depth  of  packing  should  be  carried  in  the  hot  oil 
tank  at  any  one  time,  as  this  insures  thorough  cleansing.  Ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  hot  oil  is  sufficient.  The  tempera- 
tures of  the  oil  must  not  exceed  180  deg.  nor  be  less  than  150 
deg.  The  height  of  the  oil  in  the  hot  oil  compartment  should 
be  maintained  to  within  about  six  inches  of  the  top  so  that 
the  waste  may  be  washed  in  a  pool  of  hot  oil  as  it  is  removed. 


After  removal  from  the  hot  oil  bath,  the  waste  should  be 
placed  on  the  drainage  rack  on  the  hot  oil  side  of  the  reclaim- 
ing tank  and  allowed  to  drain  until  the  oil  and  water  are  well 
out  of  it.  Only  a  small  amount  of  packing  should  be  carried 
on  the  drain  rack  at  one  time  in  order  to  facilitate  drainage. 
After  proper  drainage  has  been  effected,  the  waste  should  be 
transferred  to  the  cold  oil  compartment  for  resaturation,  this 
requiring  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  When  removed 
from  the  cold  oil  compartment,  the  packing  should  be  placed 
on  the  drainage  rack  in  the  cold  oil  side  of  the  reclaiming 
tank  and  allowed  to  drain  until  it  has  reached  the  proportion 
of  four  pints  of  oil  per  pound  of  waste  (this  condition  being 
determined  by  the  flow  of  oil  under  light  pressure  between 
thumb  and  finger),  when  it  must  be  placed  in  a  storage  tank 
to  prevent   further   drainage. 

The  hot  oil  compartment  should  be  cleaned  at  intervals  of 
two  weeks  or  oftener  where  the  volume  of  material  handled 
warrants  it.  Oil  should  be  extracted  from  all  sediment  re- 
moved, by  pressure  or  drainage,  and  the  oil  thus  extracted 
should  be  run  through  the  separator  and  then  returned  to  the 
hot  oil  compartment  of  the  reclaiming  tank. 

The  reclamation  of  journal  box  packing  answers  two  verv 
important  purposes.  First,  it  insures  the  material  removed 
from  boxes  being  placed  back  in  them  in  a  very  much  im- 
proved condition,  so  much  so  that  the  results  ol)tained  from 
its  use  where  new  journal  bearings  are  applied  has  been  very 
gratifying.  These  results  are  due  in  a  measure  to  the  re- 
claimed material  being  more  thoroughly  saturated  than  new, 
also  forming  a  more  compact  body,  thereby  conveying  the  oil 
to  the  journal  more  readily.  Second,  it  is  a  check  against 
the  shop  doing  this  woik;  for  example,  a  certain  shop  receives 
10,000  lb.  of  prepared  packing  in  a  given  period;  nearly  the 
same  amount  should  be  removed  from  boxes  as  compared  with 
that  applied.  If  a  reasonable  amount  is  not  sent  back  in- 
vestigation will  develop  that  the  boxes  repacked  have  not 
been  handled  in  accordance  with  instructions;  in  other  words, 
the  boxes  have  been  overpacked  or  else  the  material  removed 
has  been  carelessly  thrown  on  the  ground. 

Truck  conditions  contribute  very  materially  to  the  cause 
of  journals  heating  on  freight  cars,  as  for  example,  the  ab- 
sence of  nuts  from  column  bolts  and  box  bolts.  Where  the 
nut  is  missing  from  the  column  bolt,  invariably  the  arch  bar 
springs  up,  throwing  the  weight  on  the  journal  box  and  put- 
ting the  box  out  of  line.  Where  box  bolt  nuts  are  missing  on 
trucks  passing  over  low  joints  and  crossovers,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  allow  journal  bearing  to  become  unseated  from  time 
to  time  with  the  result  that  packing  becomes  wedged  between 
the  journal  and  the  bearing,  also  causing  journal  bearings 
to  become  broken.  Cars  with  the  arch  bars  worn  at  the 
column  and  box  bolt  holes,  allow  the  box  to  cant  inward 
causing  the  journal  bearing  to  ride  partially  on  the  side  of 
the  journal.  This  defect  of  worn  bolt  holes  is  due  primarily 
to  nuts  missing  from  bolts  or  nuts  not  drawn  home,  which 
allows  the  bolts  to  keep  working  upward  and  downward  and 
also  to  turn  when  the  car  is  in  motion. 

Another  matter  that  contributes  to  journals  heating  is  the 
absence  of  grease  on  center  plates  and  friction  side  bearings. 
It  has  been  found  that  body  side  bearings  wearing  into  the 
truck  side  bearings  causes  the  truck  to  bind,  thereby  throw- 
ing the  weight  to  one  side.  This  condition  is  due  principally 
to  center  plates  and  side  bearings  not  being  greased.  All 
empty  cars  making  shop  track  movement  should  have  the 
center  plates  and  side  bearings  greased,  also  loaded  cars 
where  trucks  have  been  removed.  The  proper  time  to  cor- 
rect these  conditions,  particularly  on  private  owned  cars,  is 
when  cars  are  home. 

In  order  to  maintain  standard  instructions  and  practices 
at  all  points  on  any  one  railroad,  an  experienced  man  with 
authority  should  be  assigned  to  follow  up  this  work  exclu- 
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-ivelv,  and  where  this  is  done,  a  performance  of  approxi- 
mately 150,000  miles  per  car  per  hot  box  on  passenger  equip- 
ment cars  and  30,000  miles  per  car  per  hot  box  on  freight 
( ars  has  been  obtained.  The  basis  upon  which  this  per- 
formance is  compiled  includes  cars  arriving  at  terminals 
which  have  caused  no  delay  as  well  as  those  which  have 
aused  delay  to  the  transportation  department. 

DISCUSSION 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  advantages  and 


disadvantages  of  packing  boxes  without  the  front  waste  plug. 
The  majority  of  members  considered  that  better  results  were 
obtained  when  the  plug  was  omitted.  In  connection  with  the 
reclamation  of  waste,  attention  was  called  to  a  mechanical 
reclamation  process  in  which  no  washing  oil  is  used.  Three 
machines  are  employed,  a  combination  oil  extractor  and  filter, 
a  mechanical  cleaner  and  an  impregnator  which  saturates  the 
waste  with  oil.  With  this  equipment  it  was  stated  that  one 
man  can  reclaim  100  lb.  of  waste  per  hour. 


Creosote  Treatment  of  Car  Timbers 

Methods  Used  by  Marsh  Refrigerator  Service  Co., 
Cost  of  the  Work  and  Estimates  of  Increased  Life 


THE  j)reservative  treatment  of  lumber  for  use  in  car  con- 
struction is  a  matter  which  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention from  railroads  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
possibilities  for  increasing  the  life  of  timber  and  thus  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  maintenance  by  such  methods  are  now  gen- 
erally realized  although  treated  lumber  has  not  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  cars  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  to  de- 
termine the  life  which  can  be  secured  from  treated  sills,  floor- 
ing or  roofing.  The  method  of  treating  cross  ties  and  piling 
is  different  from  the  process  used  in  applying  preservatives  to 
car  timljers,  and  for  that  reason  the  life  secured  from  struc- 
tural timber  when  treated  with  preservatives  does  not  indi- 


Ixjurds  and  sub-flooring  1  in.  by  4  in.  by  5  ft.  All  the 
lumber  was  southern  yellow  pine,  the  average  grade  feeing 
Xo.  1  common.  The  average  density  was  approximately  8 
annular  rings  per  inch  and  about  30  per  cent  was  summer 
wood.  The  lumber  was  all  kiln-dr)-  stock  and  was  well  sea- 
soned, the  average  dry  weight  being  25.6  lb.  j^er  cu.  ft. 

ITtEATMENT  OF   SILLS 

Seven  sills  fully  framed,  with  mortises  and  tenons  cut 
and  bolt  holes  drilled,  were  taken  from  stock  at  random  for 
the  test.  The  individual  sills  were  numbered  and  were 
weighed  both  before  and  after  treatment.     The  preservatives 


Fig.  1 — Tank   in   Which   Sills  Are    Treated    with    Creosote    Oil 


cate  the  length  of  service  that  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  treated  lumber  used  in  car  construction. 

The  Marsh  Refrigerator  Service  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  used  the  creosote  treatment  for  sills  and  roofing 
applied  to  refrigerator  cars  for  some  time  past.  In  order 
to  determine  the  amount  of  impregnation  being  secured  by 
the  method  of  treatment  used  on  these  parts  and  to  estimate 
the  probable  average  life  of  the  treated  lumber,  this  company 
reccnlly  conducted  a  series  of  tests  of  the  process  of  creosoting 
sills  and  roofing.  The  material  creosoted  consisted  of  stand- 
ard refrigerator  car  sills  5  in.  by  8  in.  by  35  ft.  and  roof 


used  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  lumlx^r  was  Carbosota,  a 
liquid  creosote  oil,  conforming  to  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  specifications  R  828-A.  Sills  numbers  one  to 
seven  inclusive  were  subjected  to  a  hot  treatment  for  six 
hours,  being  completely  submerged  in  the  creosote  oil,  which 
was  held  at  an  average  temperature  of  150  deg.  F.  The 
steam  was  then  shut  off,  and  the  timbers  were  permitted  to 
cool  for  11  hours,  after  which  they  were  removed  from  the 
treating  tanks  and  placed  on  a  dripping  rack,  where  they 
were  permitted  to  drain  for  six  hours.  The  temperature  of 
the  oil  when  the  sills  were  removed  was  120  deg.  F. 
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Sills  numbers  eight  to  ten  inclusive  were  given  a  shorter 
treatment  in  the  hot  oil,  the  preservative  l)eing  heated  for 
only  one  hour  during  which  the  average  temperature  was  125 
deg.  F.  The  cooling  treatment  was  continued  for  11  hours, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  the  treatment  the  creosote  oil 
was  about  100  deg.  F. 

After  draining  the  sills  were  weighed  to  determine  the 
amount  of  creosote  absorbed.  The  result  of  the  treatments 
are  shown  in  Table  I  below. 

Table  I 

Weight    of     Sills    Before    and    After    Treatment     Showing    Absorption    of 
Creosote  Oil  hy   Individual  Timbers 


CIIEfK    SPECIMENS 

Estimated  absorption 

A  


Moisture 


o 

£ 

lA 
2B 
3C 
4D 


2.°  c 
Ou  1! 

16.5 
27.0 
IS.S 
22.0 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Aver- 
ages 


365.0 
40S.0 
335.0 
350.0 
350.0 
3S2.0 
332.0 


«- a' 

=  c:  H 
H  re  c 

23.0 
58.0 
24.0 
24.0 


475.0 
489.0 
425.0 
449.0 
524.0 
483.0 
471.0 


3  3 

y   u 
u  ♦'. 

.  o 
■^^ 

33. 
27. 
34, 
52, 


37.6 
36.0 
34.5 
36.0 
36.0 
36.3 
34.2 


46.0 
58.0 
54.5 
57.1 

CAK   SILLS 
49.0 

46.2 
43.8 
46.2 
54.0 
49.8 
48.5 


■*-»  •-' 
i}  ^  ^ 

k;.5  C 

10.5 

28.1 

17.6 

1.9 


8.87 

7.85 

7.07 

7.90 

15.24 

11.0 

11.90 


1.8 

Oven  <lrv 

2.9 

18.1 


1.13 
1.0 
.9 
1.0 
1.9 
1.4 
1.5 


355.6 


473.7 


35.85 


48.24 


9.97 


5.43 

4.88 

3.34 

4.88 

4.88 

5.1 

3.03 


4.65 


5.8 

9'.  2 

52.7 


20.6 
15.6 
10.7 
15.6 
15.6 
16.4 
9.7 


15 


As  will  be  noted  there  was  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
amount  of  creosote  oil  absorbed.  Piece  No.  2-B  was  im- 
pregnated throughout,  the  estimated  absorption  being  28  lb. 
per  cu.  ft.  This  exceptionally  heavy  impregnation  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  slightly  dotey  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  specimen  4-D  absorbed  only  1.9  lb.  of  creosote  oil 
per  cu.  ft.,  due  to  the  practically  green  condition  of  the  tim- 
ber which  was  also  fairly  dense  and  contained  a  large 
percentage  of  summer  wood.  Specimen  1-A  is  representa- 
tive of  the  average  grade  of  timber.     This  piece  absorbed 


Fig.     2 — Sections    Through     Treated     Sill     Showing     Penetration     of 

Creosote 

about  10  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  penetration  obtained  l>eing  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  which  represents  sections  cut  about  4  inches  from 
the  end  and  from  the  center  of  the  stick.  As  will  be  noted, 
the  portions  of  the  timber  exposed  to  decay  have  l>een  thor- 
oughly treated. 

The  average  alxsorption  of  10  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  which  was 
obtained  with  sills  No.  1  to  7  inclusive  indicates  tlie  possi- 
bilities of  the  open  tank  method  of  treatment  with  refined 
coal  tar  creosote  oil  under  proper  conditions.  The  lack  of 
penetration  in  the  case  of  piece  4-D  shows  the  need  for 
thorough  seasoning  of  wood  to  l)e  treated  by  the  non-pressure 
process.  Unless  the  wood  is  thoroughly  dried  satisfactor>' 
results  are  in  most  cases  not  obtained. 


The  results  obtained  on  sills  No.  8  to  10  are  shown  in 
Table  II. 

T.VllE    II 

Weight  of   Siils   am!    Alisorption   of   Creosote   with    Short    Trt-atiiient   it.    Hot 

Oil 

Moisture 


Ki-timateil  absoriition 
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S 

J 
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.■•  f  S- 

r-.o  = 
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3,^5.0 
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~  as 

32.23 
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39.28 
38.14 


*   CI.""  u 

i  ^  Z-. 
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2.87  .368 

1.65  .210 

2.83  .361 


Aver- 
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35.06       37.51 


2.45 


.313 


y^  -r. 

4.1 

2.3 
4.0 


3.5 


1.03 
6.43 
4.11 


3.3 

20.6 
13.2 


3.86       12.37 


The  small  absorption  in  these  specimens  proves  the  necessity 
for  a  long  hot  treatment.  As  an  approximate  rule  it  may  be 
stated  that  wood  naturally  resistant  to  the  injection  of  creo- 


Fig.  3 — Devices  for   Handling    Roof   Boards   During  Treatment 

sote  oil  should  be  immersed  one  hour  for  each  inch  of  the 
largest  cross  section  in  lx)th  the  hot  and  cold  bath.  When 
treating  woods  not  difficult  to  impregnate  this  time  may  be 
reduced  one  half.  This  applies  to  treatments  where  separate 
hot  and  cold  baths  are  used,  but  where  the  timl^ers  are  left 
in  the  hot  creosote  oil  until  it  cools,  the  cooling  treatment 
should  be  carried  on  for  10  to  12  hours. 

The  theory  of  the  process  described  above  is  that  during  the 
hot  treatment  the  heat  of  the  preservative  expands  and  ex- 
pels a  portion  of'  the  air  and  water  contained  in  the  wood 
cells.  'I'hen  ujK^n  immersion  in  the  cold  bath  or  upon  the 
gradual  cooling  there  is  a  partial  contraction  and  the  con- 
densation of  the  air  and  water  remaining  in  the  wood  results 
in  a  .'flight  vacuum  being  formed.  This,  aided  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  caj)illar}-  action  Ix'tween  the  wood  cells 
and  the  preservative,  cau.^es  the  actual  impregnation  with  oil. 

TRE.\TMEXT    OF     ROOF     HOARDS    AND    SUBFLGORI.N'G 

Ten  pieces  of  roofing  material  1  in.  by  4  in.  by  5  ft.,  taken 
at  randcm  from  .<tock,  were  numbered  and  weighed.  These 
pieces  were  then  bundled  together  and  were  creosoted  by 
immersion  in  the  heated  creosote  oil  only.  Because  of  the 
small  cross  section  of  this  lumber  the  standard  open  tank 
process  used  in  treating  the  sills  was  not  required.  Pieces 
No.  0  to  9  inclusive  were  submerged  for  a  period  of  45  min. 
at  an  average  temperature  of  160  deg.  F.     They  were  then 
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romoved  from  the  tank  and  allowed  to  drain,  after  which 
iiiey  were  weighed  to  determine  the  absorption  of  creosote 
oil.  The  impregnation  was  somewhat  greater  than  is  neces- 
sary' under  the  conditions  of  service  for  which  this  material 
ii  used.  The  average  absorption  secured  by  this  method, 
as  shown  in  Table  III,  was  approximately  6.55  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
The  expense  of  such  treatment  would  probably  not  be  war- 
ranted for  this  material. 


Table 

III 

Absorption  of 

Creosote  by 

Roof  B( 

3ards  Immersed  for  45 

Minutes 

■> 

Total  wt.  be- 

lorc  treat- 
Pc.  No.    meiit,  lb. 

3 

Tot.il  wt. 
after  ircat- 
ment,  lb.     i 

4 

Total 

increase 

in  wt.,  !b. 

Wti'per 
cu.  ft.  be- 
fore treat- 
ment, lb. 

6                      7 

Est.  absorpt'n 
Wt.  per          increase 
cu.  ft.  after     in  wt.  per 
treatment,  lb.  cu.  ft.,  lb. 

0               2.81 
2               2.65 

5  3.06 

6  2.75 

7  3.81 

3.25 
3.6S 
3.07 
3.12 
3.89 

0.43 
1.03 
0.01 
0.37 
0.07 

0.91 

20.23 
19.10 
22.03 
19.78 
27.43 

23.69 

23.38 
26.52 
22.14 
22.48 
27.99 

30.24 

3.15 

7.42 

0.11 

2.7 

0.56 

Averages     3.29 

4.20 

6.55 

Pieces  No.  10  to  19  inclusive  were  submerged  in  the  creo- 
sote oil  for  30  min.  at  an  average  temperature  of  153  deg. 
F.  The  absorption  as  shown  in  Table  IV  indicates  that  the 
results  are  satisfactory'  for  the  purpose,  the  average  absorp- 
tion being  about  lyz  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

Table  IV 
Absorption   of  Creosote  by   Roof  Boards  Immersed   for  30   Minutes 


Wt.  per 

Est.  absorpt'n 

Total  wt  be- 

Total wt. 

Total 

cu.  ft.  be- 

Wt. per 

increase 

fore  trcat- 

after  treat- 

increase 

fore  treat- 

cu. {t.  after 

in  wt.  per 

Pc.  N. 

i.    inent,  lb. 

ment,  lb. 

in  wt.,  lb 

ment,  lb. 

treatment, 

lb. 

cu.  ft.,  lb. 

10 

2.84 

3.07 

0.234 

20.46 

22.14 

1.68 

11 

3.09 

3.21 

0.125 

22.24 

23.15 

0.91 

12 

3.40 

3.43 

0.031 

24.51 

24.73 

0.22 

13 

2. 59 

3.06 

0.468 

18.66 

22.03 

i.27 

14 

3.9J 

6.00 

2.062 

28.33 

43.17 

14.84 

18 

3.53 

3.60 

0.078 

25.40 

25.96 

0.56 

19 

3.87 
ges     3.55 

3.93 
3.88 

0.062 
0.331 

27.87 
25.56 

28.32 

0.45 

Avera 

27.94 

2.38 

CARING  FOR  TIMBER  BEFORE  TREATING 

The  proper  drying  of  lumber  before  treating  is  of  great 
importance,  but  satisfactory  results  can  be  secured  with 
stock  that  has  been  thoroughly  air  dried.  Timber  should 
be  piled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  a  constant  circulation 
of  air  around  each  individual  piece,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  contact  with  wood  that  has  started  to  decay. 
If  creosoted  sills  are  available  they  should  be  used  as  the 
foundation  for  the  pile.  In  no  case  should  timber  be  piled 
on  cinder  fillings  or  where  vegetation  can  come  in  direct 
contact  with  it.  Sills  before  being  placed  in  the  creosote  oil 
should  be  fully  framed  and  all  mortises  and  tenons  should 
be  cut  and  all  bolt  holes  drilled. 

EQUIPMENT   USED   FOR   CREOSOTING 

The  equipment  required  for  treating  lumber  with  creosote 
oil  is  extremely  simple,  and  both  the  initial  cost  and  the  cost 
of  operation  are  low.  The  tank  in  which  sills  are  treated 
at  tlie  plant  of  the  Marsh  Refrigerator  Service  Company  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  about  50  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and  4  ft. 
deep,  with  steam  coils  in  the  bottom  for  heating  the  oil,  and 
is  located  in  a  portion  of  the  yard  served  by  a  crane,  which 
greatly  facilitates  handling  the  timl)er.  It  has  been  found 
that  some  lumber  will  float  in  the  creosote,  and  to  correct 
this  the  tank  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  device  for  holding  down 
the  sills  during  treatment. 

For  treating  the  roof  boards  and  the  su])flooring  a  smaller 
tank  is  used,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  tank  is  made  of  wood 
lined  with  tin,  and  is  3  ft.  wide,  6  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  6  in.  deep. 
The  boards  to  be  creosoted  are  piled  loosely  in  frames  made 
of  iron  bars.  About  l50  to  200  pieces  are  placed  in  the 
frame  which  is  raised  by  a  chain  hoist  and  lowered  into  the 
creosote.  Levers  attached  to  the  frame  al>ove  the  tank  are 
used  to  insure  complete  immersion  of  the  lumber.  After 
being  treated  about  30  min.  the  frame  is  placed  on  the  dry- 


ing rack  to  allow  the  surplus  oil  to  drain  off.  after  which 
the  material  is  ready  to  he.  placed  in  storage. 

The  timber  which  has  been  creosoted,  particularly  the  sub- 
flooring  and  roofing,  is  given  an  opportunity  to  dry  thor- 
oughly before  it  is  placed  in  the  cars.  \\'ith  the  refined  coaJ 
tar  creosote  oil  the  material  dries  readily  in  from  two  to 
three  days  during  fair  weather.  In  order  to  permit  of  keejv 
ing  on  hand  a  stock  of  dry-  creosoted  material  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements,  storage  space  is  provided  for  an  extra 
stock  in  excess  of  that  required  to  permit  the  material  to  dry. 
Roofing  and  flooring  is  treated  during  the  summer  months  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  provide  a  supply  to  last  through  the 
winter,  as  this  work  can  l)e  more  readily  handled  during 
the  warm  weather. 

COST  OF   PRESERVATR-E  TREATMENT 

The  average  cost  of  treating  sills  5  in.  l)y  8  in.  by  35  ft 
has  been  estimated  as  follows: 
Creosote  oil,  10  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  for  9.7  cu.  ft  (10.8  gal.)  .$4.00 

Lal)or  and  overhead 50 

Total  cost  per  sill 4.50 

Cost  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure 38.54 

In  treating  the  subflooring  and  roofing  two  men  handle 
approximately  400  pieces  per  hour,  making  the  labor  cost 
per  piece  $.0005.  Overhead  is  estimated  at  $.0005  and  the 
cost  of  creosote  oil  at  8  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface  makes  a 
total  cost  per  piece  of  about  $.018  or  $10.65  per  thousand 
feet  board  measure. 

ECONOMY    OF    TREATED    MATERIAL 

It  is  estimated  that  the  treatment  of  lumber  for  refrigerator 
cars  will  result  in  a  large  saving.  The  average  life  of  un- 
treated roofing  boards  has  been  found  to  be  approximately 
six  years.  Creosoted  material  in  the  same  location,  unless 
destroyed  by  abrasion,  should  last  from  12  to  15  years.  The 
life  of  the  sills  should  be  corresjwndingly  increased.  The 
savings  effected  will  be  much  greater  than  would  be  indicated 
by  the  reduction  in  cost  of  the  material  over  a  given  period 
of  years,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  sills,  as  the  replace- 
ment of  these  parts  entails  not  only  a  loss  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  sill  and  the  labor  of  applying  it,  but  also  the  value 
of  such  other  material  as  may  be  destroyed  or  made  unfit 
for  further  use  in  replacing  the  decayed  sills. 


TRACK  CURVATURE   IN  CAR  DESIGN 

BY  ALBERT  H.  LAKE.  JR. 

In  the  design  of  the  modem  railroad  car  having  pivoted 
trucks,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  radius  of  track  curvature 
over  which  the  car  will  pass  without  interference  of  the 
wheels  with  the  car  body,  the  brake  rods  or  the  brake  pipe, 
and  also  to  ascertain  if  the  striking  plate  is  of  sufficient  depth 
to  avoid  interference  at  the  corner  of  the  car  or  push  pole 
pocket. 

With  the  following  formulae  and  table,  used  in  connec- 
tion with  Figs.  1  and  2,  these  clearances  may  easily  be  cal- 
culated. The  angle  A  and  the  distance  H  may  l)e  found  by 
the  use  of  Fig.  1  and  the  fonnulae.    Referring  to  Fig.  1 : 

A  =  The  angle  formed  by  lines  dr^wn  from  tlie  truck  cen- 
ter and  the  center  of  the  car  to  the  radius  point  O  and  is  also 
the  angle  formed  by  the  center  lines  of  the  car  and  of  the 
truck,  as  these  angles  are  always  equal. 

B  =  The  angle  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the  pulling 
face  of  the  coupler,  with  the  horn  against  the  striking  plates, 
and  the  center  of  the  car  to  the  radius  point  O. 

C  =  Distance  from  center  to  center  of  trucks. 

D=V2C. 

E  =  Distance  from  the  center  of  the  truck  to  the  face  of 
the  end  sill  or  interference  point  at  the  comer  of  the  car. 

F  =  Distance  from  the  center  line  of  the  car  to  the  fare 
of  the  side  sill  or  interference  point  at  the  corner  of  the  car. 
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G  =  Distance  from  center  of  car  to  the  radius  point  O. 

H  =  Distance  from  the  face  of  the  end  sill  or  interference 
point  at  the  comer  of  the  car  to  the  pulling  face  of  the 
coupler  with  the  horn  against  the  striking  plate. 

K  =  G  —  F. 

R  =  Radius  of  track  curvature. 

With  the  foregoing  values  the  foinmlae  are: 

(1)  Sine  A   =   D  ->   R 

(2)  Ci  =   R    X   COS.  A. 

(3)  K  =  G  —  F  (R  X  COS.  A)  —  F. 

K  (R  X  COS.  A)  —  F 

(4)  Cot.  B 


D  +  E 
(5)    H    =    fC.    X    tan.    P) 
(D    -T-    E) 


D+  E 
(D   +    E) 


[(R    X   cos  A)    X    tan.   B]   — 


The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  for- 
mulae for  Fig.  1.     Let  R  =  100  ft.  0  in.,  C  =  30  ft.  0  in., 


f  Truck 


'  Fig.    1 

D  =  15  ft.  0  in.,  £  =  5  ft.  6  in.  and  F  —  4  ft.  9  in.  From 
the  table  the  angle  ^4  =  8  deg.,  38  min.  and  cosine 
A  =  0.9886. 

Using  formula  (4) 

(100  X  0.9886)  —  4.75    94.11 


{  ot.  B 


IS  +  S.S 
12  dig.,  17  inin.;  Ian.  B  ~  0.2177 


—   4.59073 


J0.5 


Using  formula  (5) 

II   =  [(100  X  0.9886)    X  0.2177]    -  (15  +  5.5)  =  21.52  —  20.5  =  1.02  ft. 

It  should  be  noted  that  formula  (5)  for  the  distance  H 
does  not  consider  the  swing  of  the  coupler  sidewise,  which 
varies  to  suit  the  detail  of  the  striking  plate. 

Fig.  2  is  used  to  find  the  distance  of  the  highest  point  of 
the  wheel  tiange  from  the  center  line  of  the  car  and  also  the 
travel  of  the  truck  side  bearing.     Referring  now  to  Fig.  2 : 


A  =  The  angle  between  the  center  line  of  the  car  and  the 
center  line  of  the  truck,  also  between  the  center  lines  of  the 
body  and  truck  bolsters,  and  the  axles. 

B  =:  The  distance  from  the  center  line  of  the  car  to  the 
center  line  of  the  side  bearing. 

C  =  Travel  of  the  truck  side  bearing. 


Fig.  2 

D  =  The  disttince  from  the  center  line  of  the  truck  to 
the  center  line  of  the  axle. 

E  :=  The  distance  from  the  center  line  of  the  truck  to  the 
highest  point  on  the  wheel  flange. 

F  and  H  =  The  distance  from  the  highest  point  on  the 
wheel  flange  to  the  center  line  of  the  car. 

G  =  The  distance  from  the  center  line  of  the  car  to  the 
center  line  of  the  truck  at  the  axle. 

The  angle  A  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  1  and  is  found  by  for- 
mula (1)  or  from  the  table. 

With  these  values  the  formulae  for  Fig.  2  are: 

(6)  C  =   B   X   iine  A 

(7)  G  =  I)  X  sine  A 

(8>  F  =   (E    X  COS.  A)  —  G  —   (E   X  cos.  A)  —  D   X   sine  A) 
(9)   H   =   (E   X   cos.  A)    -f   G   —    (E   X   cos.  A)    +    (O   X    sine  A) 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  for- 
mulae for  Fig  2.  Let  .1  =  8  deg.,  38  min.;  B  =  2  ft.  1  in.; 
/>  =  2  ft.  9  in.,  and  E  =  2  ft.  3%  in.  From  the  table,  sine 
^  =0.1500;  cos.  ^=0.9886. 

Using  formula   (6) 

C  =  2  ft.   1  in.   X  0.1500  =  3.75  in. 

Using  formula  (8) 

F  =   (2  ft.  3ii  in.    X   0.9886)  —  (2  ft.  9  in.    X   0.1500)    =   21.99  in. 

Using  formula   (9) 

II   ^   (2  ft.  3 '4  i".   X  0.9886)    -^    (2  ft.  9  in.   X  0.1500)   =  31.89  in. 

For  convenient  reference  the  data  may  be  calculated  and 
tabulated  as  shown  in  the  table. 


Table 

tllVI.VG    THE     A.NGLE 

A    -WD 

THE    CoKRESPONDING     SiNE 

AND   Cosine 

FOR 

FOR    THl 

'Radii  fip 

CrR\.\TlRE 

AND 

Truck 

Centers 

Ctr.  t 

of  tr 

80  ft.  radius 

A 

100 

fi.  radius 

120 

ft.  radius 

140   ft.    radius 

uclis 

.Angle  .\ 

Sine 

Cosine 

Angle  .\ 

Sine 

Cosine 

r 

Angle  .\ 

Sine 

Cosine 

An 

rtle  A 

Sine 

Cosine 

20   ft. 

0 

in 

-  = 

ir 

0.125O 

0.9921 

5° 

45' 

0.1000 

0.9949 

4° 

47' 

C.0833 

0.9965 

4° 

6' 

0.0714 

0.9974 

21    ft. 

0 

in 

7° 

33' 

0.1312 

0.9913 

6° 

o> 

0.1050 

0.9944 

5° 

r 

0.0875 

0.9961 

4° 

18' 

0.075O 

0.9971 

21    ft. 

ft 

in. 

7' 

43' 

-0.1343 

0.9909 

6" 

10' 

0.1075 

0.9942 

5* 

S' 

O.0895 

0.9959 

4° 

24' 

0.0767 

0.9970 

22   ft. 

0 

in. 

7" 

54' 

0.1375 

0.9905 

6° 

19' 

0.1100 

0.9939 

5° 

15' 

0.0916 

0.9958 

4° 

3<lt' 

0.0785 

0.9969 

22   ft. 

6 

in. 

8° 

7' 

0.1412 

0.9899 

6' 

28' 

0.1125 

0.9936 

5* 

23' 

0.0937 

0.9956 

4° 

36' 

0.0803 

0.9967 

23   ft 

0 

in. 

8' 

16' 

0.1437 

0.9896 

ft" 

36' 

0.1150 

0.9933 

5* 

30' 

0.O958 

0.9954 

4° 

43' 

0.0821 

0.9966 

24   ft. 

0 

in. 

8» 

38' 

0.1500 

0.9886 

6° 

54' 

0.1200 

0.9927 

5° 

45' 

0.1000 

0.9949 

4° 

55' 

0.0857 

0.9963 

24   ft. 

6 

in. 

8" 

49' 

0.1531 

0.9881 

/• 

2' 

0.1225 

0.9924 

5° 

>2' 

0.1020 

0.9947 

5° 

1' 

O.087S 

0.9961 

25    ft. 

0 

m. 

8° 

59' 

0.1562 

0.9877 

7" 

11' 

0.1250 

0.9921 

5" 

59' 

0.1041 

0.9945 

5" 

7' 

0.O892 

0.996O 

25    ft. 

6 

in. 

9" 

10' 

0.1593 

0.9872 

7° 

20' 

0.1275 

0.9918 

6° 

6' 

0.1062 

0.9943 

5° 

13' 

0.0910 

0.9958 

26   ft. 

6 

in. 

9. 

32' 

0.1656 

0.9861 

7" 

37' 

0.132S 

0.9911 

6° 

20' 

0.1104 

0.9939 

5° 

26' 

0.0946 

0.9955 

27   ft. 

0 

in. 

90 

43' 

0.1687 

0.9856 

70 

46' 

0.1350 

0.9908 

6° 

28' 

0.1125 

0.9936 

5° 

32' 

0.0964 

0.9953 

27  ft. 

6 

in. 

9. 

54' 

0.1718 

0.9851 

7" 

54' 

0.1375 

0.9905 

6° 

35' 

0.1145 

0.9934 

5° 

38' 

O.0982 

0.9951 

28   ft. 

6 

in. 

10» 

16' 

0.1781 

0.9839 

8° 

12' 

0.1425 

0.9897 

6° 

49' 

0.1187 

0.9929 

5° 

51' 

0.1017 

0.9947 

29   ft. 

0 

in. 

10' 

27' 

0.1812 

0.9834 

8* 

20' 

0.1450 

0.9894 

6* 

56' 

0.1208 

0.9926 

5° 

57' 

0.1035 

0.9946 

29   ft. 

6 

in. 

lO" 

38' 

0.1843 

0.9828 

8" 

29' 

0.1475 

0.9890 

70 

4' 

0.1229 

0.9924 

6° 

3' 

0.1053 

0.9944 

30   ft. 

0 

in. 

10' 

49' 

0.1875 

0.9822 

8" 

38' 

0.1500 

0.9886 

7« 

W 

0.1250 

0.9921 

6° 

9' 

0.1071 

0.9942 

31    ft. 

0 

in. 

11» 

10' 

0.1937 

0.9810 

8' 

55' 

0.15SO 

0.9879 

70 

25' 

0.1291 

0.9916 

6* 

21' 

0.1107 

0.9938 

32   ft. 

0 

in. 

11* 

33' 

0.2000 

0.9797 

9. 

13' 

0.1600 

O.9870 

7* 

40' 

0.1333 

0.991O 

6° 

34' 

0.1142 

0.9934 

33   ft. 

0 

in. 

11° 

54' 

0.2062 

0.9785 

9. 

30' 

0.1650 

0.9862 

7* 

54' 

0.1375 

0.9905 

6° 

46' 

0.1178 

0.9930 

33   ft. 

6 

in. 

12' 

5' 

0.2093 

0.9778 

9* 

39' 

0.1 675 

0.9858 

8* 

1' 

0.1395 

0.9902 

6° 

52' 

0.1196 

0.9928 

34   ft. 

6 

in. 

12* 

27' 

0.2156 

0.9764 

9. 

56' 

0.172S 

0.9850 

%' 

16' 

0.1437 

0.9896 

7° 

5' 

0.1232 

0.9923 

3S  ft. 

0 

in. 

12» 

38' 

0.2187 

0.9757 

10° 

5' 

0.1750 

0.9845 

8° 

23' 

0.1458 

0.9893 

7* 

11' 

0.1250 

0.9921 

DRILLING  HOLES  FOR  HUB  PLATE 

STUDS 

The  work  of  drilling  holes  in  driving  wheel  centers  for 
holding  hub  plate  studs  is  not  easily  performed  with  the 
ordinary  air  motor  mainly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
applying  an  "old  man"  on  the  axle.  Furthermore,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  get  the  proper  alinement  of  the  drill  and 
air  motor. 

An  ingenious  device  which  saves  considerable  time  in 
doing  this  work  has  been  devised  in  the  West  Burlington 
shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  where  it  has 
been  used  with  great  success  for  some  time. 

This  machine,  drawings  of  which  are  shown  herewith,  is 


is  arranged  to  slip  into  the  socket  bearings  L.  To  apply 
the  machine  it  is  set  in  place,  the  belt  is  slipped  around  the 
axle  and  the  tightener  is  set  in  the  sockets.  The  belt  can 
then  be  adjusted  by  turning  the  spindle  and  tightened  by 
pressing  down  the  handle  K. 

The  distance  of  the  spindle  from  the  axle  is  controlled 
by  a  hand  wheel  on  the  shaft  X.  This  shaft  carries  right 
hand  and  left  hand  worms,  and  these  engage  worm  wheels 
keyed  to  the  shaft  of  two  segmental  adjusting  gears.  The 
adjusting  gears  in  turn  engage  racks  on  the  sides  of  the 
gear  box  which  carries  the  drill  spindle  and  driving  gear. 
Thus  by  turning  the  hand  wheel  on  the  shaft  X  the  spindle 
is  moved  radially  toward  or  away  from  the  axle.  The  width 
of  the  rack  on  the  side  of  the  gear  box  is  3  in.  less  than  the 
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arranged  to  clamp  on  the  axle.  It  supports  an  air  motor 
which  drives  a  drill  spindle,  these  parts  being  adjustable 
to  bring  the  drill  to  any  desired  distance  from  the  axle.  The 
frame,  A  and  B,  is  of  3/16  in.  sheet  steel  with  heavier  sec- 
tions welded  on  where  necessary-  for  bearings  or  other  parts. 
On  the  lower  end  of  this  frame  at  one  side  is  a  spool  which 
holds  one  end  of  a  canvas  belt  3^  in.  wide  and  2  ft.  10  in. 
long.  The  spool  is  fitted  with  a  ratchet  on  one  end  and  a 
wheel  arranged  with  sockets  for  a  short  bar  on  the  other  end. 
The  opposite  end  of  the  belt  is  attached  to  a  tightener  which 


length  of  the  adjusting  gears  so  the  drill  can  be  moved  that 
distance  parallel  to  the  axle  without  resetting,  this  amount 
of  adjustment  being  ample  for  the  work  on  which  the  ma- 
chine is  used.  The  drill  is  fed  by  a  hand  wheel  R  which 
turns  a  feed  screw  Q  in  the  sleeve  P  attached  to  the  gear 
box,  the  extension  5  on  the  feed  screw  extending  to  the  hub 
of  the  opposite  wheel. 

The  drive  is  simple  and  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  air  motor  is  attached  directly  to  the  gear  box,  the 
end  opposite  the  spindle  being  held  by  a  guide  which  spans 
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a  rod  across  the  frame.  The  bevel  gear  on  the  motor  spindle  the  end  of  the  barrel  of  which  is  secured  the  special  split 
engages  another  bevel  gear  which  carries  a  socket  for  a  No.  fitting  shown  at  J  in  the  drawing.  This  is  held  in  place 
2  Morse  taper  shank,  the  inner  end  of  which  extends  into      by  means  of  the  nut  2.     The  shank  of  the  tamper  works 
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a  bearing  in  the  feed  screw  sleeve.     The  gear  which  carries      inside  the  fitting  5;   a  coiled   spring  shown  at   ^  on  the 
the  drill  socket  has  a  ball  thrust  bearing  and  lock  nuts  on      drawing  is  arranged  within  the  fitting  to  effect  the  return 


the  end  of  the  hubs  which  hold  it  in  place  in  the  gear  box. 


stroke  of  the  tamper   after  the  blow  of  the  hammer  has 
driven  it  out. 


PNEUMATIC  TAMP  FOR  THERMIT  

WELD  MOLDS  ^^^^  Difficulties  in  Australia.— The  Federal  railway 

BY  J.  F.  D.  authorities  in  Australia  have  had  offered  for  their  considera- 

The  practice  on  most  railroads  in  making  Thermit  welds  tion  no  fewer  than  126  different  devices  to  meet  the  break  of 

is  to  tamp  up  the  mold  box  by  hand.     This  is  a  rather  long  gage  difficulty,  but  none  has  found  favor.     They  are  of  the 
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Details   of   Pneumatic   Hammer  Tamping   Attachment  for  Use   on  Thermit  Weld   Molds 


and  tedious  operation.     Better  results  may  be  obtained  and  following   types:      Sliding   wheel,    23;    double   or  multiple 

the  time  required  reduced  75  per  cent  by  using  the  tamping  wheels,   40;    telescopic   and   divided  wheels,   9;    adjustable 

tool  shown  in  the  illustration.  truck  frame,  3 ;   changing  truck,   7 ;   transference  of  bodies. 

The  tool  is  designed  for  use  with  a  small  air  hammer,  to  13;  treble  or  multiple  rails,  6;  unclassified,  25. 


E.  J.  &  E.  Has  Efficient  Flue  Shop 

Rapid  Production  Secured   with   Small    Force   and 
Few   Machines;    Data  on   the     Cost   of   Operation 


r-r^  HE  locomotive  repair  shop  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern 
I  at  Joliet,  111.,  has  a  flue  shop  which  has  made  splendid 
-•■  records  for  high  output  and  low  unit  cost.  The  plant 
includes  a  number  of  novel  features  which  facilitate  rapid 
jvroduction.  One  of  the  unusual  points  in  connection  with 
this  layout  is  the  fact  that  all  the  flue  work  excepting  the 
removal  of  scale  is  handled  on  a  balcony  in  the  boiler  depart- 
ment. In  designing  the  shop  it  was  thought  desirable  to  pro- 
vide ample  room  for  the  flue  shop,  and  since  the  plan  of 
the  main  floor  did  not  present  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
securing  the  required  space,  the  question  of  locating  the  de- 
partment on  the  balcony  was  considered.  The  objection  to 
this  plan  was  the  increased  difficulty  of  handling  the  material. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  numerous  advantages.  The 
location  on  the  balcony  would  keep  the  smoke  and  heat  from 
the  furnaces  out  of  other  parts  of  the  shop,  it  would  remove 
the  tendency  to  encroach  on  the  space  devoted  to  flue  work. 


tubes,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  storage  track  along  the 
center.  The  tool  equipment  comprises  two  McGrath  tube  fur- 
naces, two  hot  saws  and  pneumatic  expanders  (one  equipp>ed 
with  a  safe  end  magazine),  a  McGrath  flue  welding  furnace, 
a  Hartz  flue  welder,  a  Draper  pneumatic  flue  swedger,  a 
gaging  stand,  roller  flue  racks,  a  Ryerson  boiler  tube  reclaim- 
ing machine  and  a  McGrath  safe  end  machine. 

The  operation  of  cutting  the  small  tul)es  out  of  the  boiler 
is  performed  in  the  usual  manner  by  means  of  an  air  motor 
coimected  through  a  flexible  joint  to  an  expanding  cutter. 
The  large  superheater  flues  are  cut  out  of  the  boiler  by  the 
use  of  an  oxy-acetylene  cutting  torch.  The  back  ends  of  the 
tubes  are  cut  out  with  an  air  hammer,  after  which  the  tulles 
are  passed  out  through  the  front  tube  sheet  and  stacked  on 
substantial  standards  built  up  of  channels  and  flat  bars,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  set  of  tubes  or  flues  after  being  re- 
moved from  the  locomotive  is  picked  up  with  chains  attached 
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Layout  of   Flue   Machinery  on  the  Balcony 


and  by  reducing  the  space  required  on  the  ground  floor  would 
make  a  more  compact  layout  possible. 

The  locomotive  repair  shop  at  Joliet  is  of  the  longitudinal 
type,  approximately  400  ft.  by  150  ft.  The  erecting  bay  ex- 
tends along  one  side  of  the  building.  On  the  other  side  is 
a  heavy  machine  bay  served  by  a  traveling  crane  and  a  light 
machine  bay  35  ft.  wide  with  a  balcony.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  locate  the  flue  cleaner  in  the  heavy  machine  bay 
with  the  remainder  of  the  flue  shop  equipment  on  the  balcony. 
A  passageway  3  ft.  wide  extends  along  the  balcony  outside 
the  columns  on  which  the  overhead  crane  runs,  and  by  adding 
3  ft.  6  in.  to  the  width  of  the  extension  for  a  space  of  22  ft.  a 
landing  stage  was  provided  on  which  a  set  of  flues  can  readily 
be  handled.  The  flue  shop  was  assigned  a  space  about  35  ft. 
hy  80  ft.,  which  has  proved  ample  for  the  work;  in  fact,  a 
part  is  regularly  used  for  storage  purposes. 

The  layout  of  the  machines  in  the  shop  is  shown  in  the 
drawing  reproduced  herewith.  Service  tracks  lead  from  the 
balcony  to  the  first  and  last  machines  used  in  repairing  the 


to  a  yoke  and  set  on  stands,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  until  they 
are  taken  to  the  flue  cleaning  machine.  The  standards  are 
of  simple  construction  and  provide  ample  space  for  p>assing 
chains  around  the  tubes.  The  sets  of  tubes  can  be  stacked 
one  above  another,  and  the  space  required  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

When  the  tuljes  are  ready  for  cleaning  they  are  taken  to 
the  flue  cleaner  or  rattler,  which  is  of  the  Ryerson  pit  type, 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  An  entire  set  of  flues  can  be  hoisted 
in  chain  slings  and  lowered  into  the  pit  onto  the  rolling 
chains  of  the  rattler.  The  ends  of  the  sling  chains  are  fast- 
ened to  hooks  on  the  sides  of  the  pit  and  left  in  position 
during  the  cleaning  operation,  as  the  flues  rest  on  the  rolling 
chains,  and  there  is  sufficient  clearance  between  the  tubes 
and  the  walls  of  the  pit  to  keep  the  tul)es  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  chains.  The  tubes  or  flues  are  left  in  the  rattler 
for  from  two  to  six  hours,  depending  on  the  thickness  and 
character  of  the  scale.  After  the  cleaning  operation  is  com- 
pleted, the  sling  chains  are  again  hooked  to  the  crane  and 
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the  flues  are  raised  out  of  the  rattler  and  washed  off  with 
a  hose,  after  which  they  are  carried  up  to  the  balcony  and 
deposited  on  the  service  track  in  the  flue  department,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  layout  drawing. 

The  force  employed  in  repairing  tubes  consists  regularly  of 
four  men.  The  first  man  operates  the  hot  saw,  cutting  off 
the  rear  end  of  the  tubes,  the  second  welds  the  safe  end  on 
the  tube  and  swedges  it,  while  the  third  cuts  the  front  end 
of  the  tube  and  expands  it.  The  fourth  man  is  a  helper,  who 
assists  in  handling  the  tubes.     When  working  on  tubes  more 


expander,  the  safe  end  is  forced  into  the  end  and  the  operator 
lifts  the  end  of  the  tul)e  over  his  head  and  inserts  it  in  the 
welding  furnace.    The  series  of  operations  performed  between 


Fig.  1. — Tubes   Removed  from  the  Locomotive  Are  Piled  on 
Special  Standards 

than  18  ft.  long  an  additional  helper  is  required  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  manipulating  the  longer  tubes. 

The  tulies  undergoing  repairs  follow  a  predetennined 
course  through  the  flue  shop,  as  indicated  on  the  floor  plan 
by  the  series  of  arrows.  From  the  car  on  the  service  track 
the  flues  are  deposited  on  the  roller  flue  rack  adjacent  to  the 
first  oil  furnace.  The  front  end  of  the  tube  is  plugged  with 
waste  and  the  rear  end  is  put  into  the  furnace.  Three  o.- 
four  flues  are  kept  heating  at  one  time  to  provide  heated  tubes 
as    fast    as    they    can  be  handled  through  the  hot  saw  and 
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Fig.  3. — A  Set  of  Flues  About  to  Be  Lowered  Into  the 
Pit  Type    Rattler 

the  first  heating  furnace  and  the  welding  furnace  requires 
only  five  to  seven  seconds. 

The  welding  furnace  is  especially  designed  for  flue  work 


Fig.   4. — Furnace    With    Water   Shield    and    Hot   Saw    and    Expander 
With  Safe  End   Magazine 

and  has  three  openings.     The  two  openings  farthest  from  the 
combustion  chamber  bring  the  metal  up  to  a  white  heat,  after 
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Fig.  2. — Tubes  and   Flues  Stacked  to  Occupy   Minimum  Space 

expander.  The  tube  is  heated  just  above  the  cherry  red,  and 
is  then  cut  off  in  the  hot  saw  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  end  is 
then  inserted  in  the  pneumatically  operated  expander.  The 
movement  of  the  expander  is  controlled  by  a  hand-operated 
lever,  which  is  arranged  so  that  the  movement  of  the  latch 
operates  the  dies  which  hold  the  tube.     Moving  the  lever 

forward  opens  a  second  valve,  which  forces  the  expander  into      which  it  is  placed    in    the    opening  nearest  the  combustion 

the  tubes  and  also  releases    a   safe   end    from  the  safe  end     chamber  for  a  few  seconds,  where  the  oxidizing  flame  brings 

magazine  at  the  side.     The  tube  is  next  released  from  the    it  to  a  welding  heat.     The  operator  then  removes  the  tube 


Fig.  5. — Welding  Furnace  and  Roller  Flue  Welder 
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from  the  furnace  and  places  it  on  the  mandrel  of  the  Hartz 
riue  welder.  By  pressing  down  a  treadle  on  the  machine  the 
revolving  rollers  are  brought  against  the  joints,  welding  the 
safe  end  to  the  tube.  The  operator  then  inserts  the  end  of 
ihe  safe  end  into  the  pneumatic  swedger,  reducing  the  size 
it  the  end  and  thus  finishing  the  operation  on  the  firebox  end 
of  the  tube.  The  waste  is  then  removed  from  the  forward 
ond  of  the  tube  and  it  is  carried  over  to  the  roller  flue  rack 
;ind  is  pushed  up  within  reach  of  the  operator  on  the  second 
liot  saw. 

The  operation  on  the  front  end  of  the  tubes  consists  in 


Fig.  6. —  Roller  Flue   Racks  Serving  Second   Hot  Saw  and 

Gaging   Stand 

cutting  to  length  and  expanding  slightly.  The  tube  is  in- 
serted in  the  furnace  until  it  is  brought  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature for  cutting.  It  is  then  removed  and  the  back  end 
is  placed  in  the  channel  on  the  stop  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which 
has  been  set  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  hot  saw  to  make 
the  tube  precisely  the  length  required.  The  tube  is  then 
placed  in  the  expander  with  the  back  end  resting  against  the 
angle  stop,  which  brings  it  forward  the  proper  distance  to 
secure  the  required  amount  of  expansion  in  the  end  of  the 
tube.     The  finished  tut)e  after  being  removed  from  the  ex- 


Flg.  7. — Automatic   Machine  for  Cutting  Safe   Ends  Reduces   Labor 

in  the  Flue  Shop 

pander  is  placed  on  a  car  on  the  outgoing  service  track.  The 
•operator  who  works  on  the  front  end  of  the  tubes  marks  them 
to  indicate  the  various  lengths  and  also  attends  to  the  auto- 
matic safe  end  machine,  which  is  located  just  beyond  the 
tot  saw  and  expander.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  tubes  are 
not  tested  after  being  welded  until  they  are  subjected  to  pres- 
sure in  the  boiler.  This  policy  was  adopted  because  it  was 
found  that  the  proportion  of  defective  welds  was  so  small  as 
ito  make  testing  of  the  individual  tubes  unnecessary. 


The  standard  practice  on  the  E.  J.  &  E.  is  to  apply  not 
more  than  four  safe  ends  on  tubes  or  flues.  When  tubes  are 
removed  from  the  boiler  which  have  been  pieced  four  times 
they  are  cut  and  either  used  on  smaller  engines  or  have  a 
single  long  tube  welded  on  the  end  in  the  flue  reclaiming 
machine.  Sujierheater  flues  are  handled  with  the  same  equipy- 
ment  used  on  the  small  tubes,  the  only  alteration  necessary 
being  changes  in  the  minor  parts  of  some  of  the  machines. 

Records  have  been  taken  in  the  flue  shop  to  determine  the 
time  required  to  finish  a  complete  set  of  tubes.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  operators  were  working  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, eight  two-inch  tubes  18  ft.  long  were  cranpleted  in 
2  min.  and  40  sec,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  a  tube  ever>'  20  sec. 
or  108  tubes  an  hour.  Another  test  was  made  with  47  two- 
inch  tubes  22  ft.  long,  which  were  completed  in  24  min.  or 
at  a  rate  of  117  tubes  an  hour.  A  third  test  on  22  two-inch 
tubes  18  ft.  long  required  8  min.  18  sec,,  or  a  rate  of  158 
tubes  an  hour. 

The  cost  of  applying  safe  ends  to  the  tubes  def)ends  some- 
what on  the  length  of  the  tubes,  the  longer  tubes  requiring 
an  extra  helper.  Including  the  cost  of  power  for  the  rattler, 
oil  and  air  for  the  furnaces,  and  labor  for  safe  ending  and 
cutting,  the  total  cost  for  18-ft.  tubes  will  var>'  frcxn  1.91 
cents  per  tube  at  the  rate  of  180  per  hour,  to  3.18  cents  at 
the  rate  of  100  an  hour.  For  22-ft.  tubes  the  cost  will  be  2.16 
cents  per  tube  at  180  an  hour,  and  3.3  cents  at  100  tubes 
an  hour. 


UNIFIED  SHOP  RECORD  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT CONDITIONS 

A  committee  was  recently  appointed  from  several  roads  in 
the  Eastern  Region,  assisted  by  a  representative  from  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, to  visit  a  number  of  representative  shops,  collect 
data,  and  make  a  report  as  to  the  various  methods  of  shop 
operation,  supervnsion  and  shop  records.  Copies  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
federal  and  general  managers  of  the  Eastern  Region  by  the 
regional  director  with  Circular  1801-1 29 A674,  which  states 
that  while  not  mandator}',  the  recommendations  if  gradually 
adopted  will  secure  uniformity  in  shop  records  and  simplify 
many  of  the  methods  of  procedure.  The  circular  also  sug- 
gests that,  where  no  system  is  in  use,  the  proposed  plan  may 
well  be  adopted.  Reports  are  asked  for  as  to  what  action  is 
taken  on  the  committee's  recommendations. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

SUPERXISION 

The  committee  has  paid  particular  attention  to  that  super- 
vision which  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  men,  and  in- 
variably where  the  number  of  men  assigned  to  one  super- 
visor exceeded  30,  a  lack  of  activity  w^as  noticed. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  shops  on  a  day-work  basis 
require  more  super\'ision  than  those  on  piece  work,  and 
after  careful  consideration  it  is  recommended  that  the  plan 
of  assigning  not  more  than  30  men  to  one  foreman  be  ad- 
hered to  as  closely  as  practicable.  The  committee  further 
recommends  that  this  supervision  be  relieved  of  of&ce  clerical 
work  during  the  work  period;  that  shop  staff  and  other  meet- 
ings be  held  at  other  than  the  working  period  and  that 
these  supervisors  be  given  the  title  of  foremen  rather  than 
leaders. 

CHECKING  IN  AND  OUT 

Your  cc«nmittee  recommends  a  time  clock  system  for 
checking  men  in  and  out;  clock  card  should  show  employee's 
name,  occupation  and  key  number.  Space  should  be  pro- 
vided on  card  for  overtime  as  well  as  regular  time.     The 
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the  tlufs  are  raised  out  of  the  r;iitkr  and  wa-lied  off  witli 
a  hose,  after  nhicli  thiy  are  carried  uji  to  tlie  Itakony  and 
deposited  on  the  servici-  trai  k  in  thr  lluf  dqiartineiit.  as  in- 
diiated  in  thi-  layout  drawini:. 

I'hc  forcv  employed  in  repairinu  tul>es  consists  recularly  of 
four  men.  The  fir-t  man  operati-^  the  hot  saw.  cuttiniz  ott 
tlu  rear  ind  of  the  tul>t.-,  the  second  welds  tln'  -afe  end  on 
tlu-  tul>i  and  -wedue-  it.  while  the  third  i  ut-  the  front  end 
of  tlu  tulrt-  and  ONpanii>  il.  Ilic  fourth  man  i.«  a  helper,  who 
a.-~i-t-  in  haiidlini.'  tin-  tuln-.     \\  Inn  workin-j  on  tuln-  more 


exjiander.  the  safe  end  is  foned  into  the  end  and  the  operat( 
lifts  the  end  of  the  tulte  over  his  head  and  inserts  it  in  ti 
Wilding'  furiKue.      1  he  serie.-  of  operations  perfonned  l)etwe( 


Frg.    i. — Tubes    Rt moved    from    the    Locomotive   Are    Piled    on 
Special    Standards 

than  18  ft.  long  an  additional  helper  is  required  on  an  ouni 
of  the  difthulty  of  mani|)ulatinL:  the  loiiLTt  r  tuht-. 

I'he  tul>i>  underuoini:  repair^  follow  a  predetennineil 
eour-*^  throuszh  the  llue  -hop.  a>  inditated  on  tlie  lloor  pl.m 
l>v  the  >irie>  of  arrows.  From  tlu-  car  on  the  -ervice  trai  k 
the  flues  are  deposited  on  the  roller  llue  rack  adjaient  to  the 
t"ir>t  (til  furnate.  Ihe  front  end  of  the  tulie  i-  pluL'Hed  wilii 
waste  and  the  rear  ind  i-  put  into  the  furnaie.  Three  o; 
four  tlue>  are  kept  liealitiL,'  at  oiu-  time  to  provide  heated  tuhe- 
as     fa-t    .i>    thev    tan   l>e  handli'd  throuL'h   the  hot   >aw   and 


Fig.  3. — A   Set  of   Flues  About  to   Be   Lowered    Into  the 
Pit    Type    Rattler 

the   i"ir>i   luatiui:   furnace  and   the  weldimr   furnace  require- 
onl\   five  to  seven  seconds.  ••  ;;■ 

i  he  weldinu  furiKue  i>  e>pei  ially  designed   for  t1ue  worl 


Fig.   4. — Furnace    With    Water    Shield    and    Hot    Saw    and    Expander 
With  Safe    End   Magazine 

and  ha-  three  o|ieninL;s.      The  two  o|)eninL's  farlhe-t  from  tlk 
(oinliu-tion  chamlier  hrinu  tlu-  metal  up  to  a  white  heat.  afttT 
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Fig    2. — Tubes   and    Flues   Stacked   to   Occupy    Minimum   Space 

ixpander.  ihe  tuhe  is  heated  ju-t  aliove  the  t  herr\  red.  and 
i-  then  cut  off  in  the  hot  saw  shown  in  l-'is,'.  4.  Ihe  end  i- 
then  in-erted  in  tlu-  piuumatieally  opi-rated  e.xpandi-r.  The 
niovi-ment  of  the  expander  is  controlled  hy  a  haiid-oix'rated 
lever,  which  is  arraiiu'ed  -<i  that  the  movement  of  the  latch 
operates   the   die-   wliiih    hi;ld    the    tulie.      Moving    the    lever 

forwanl  oytens  a  .second  valve,  which  forces  the  exf)ander  into      which  it  is  })laced    in    the    openinij  nearest  the  comlaistion 

the  tulii-  and  also  releases    a    safe   end    froin  the  safe  end      t  hamher  for  a  few  seconds,  where  the  oxidi/inu  tlanie  hrings 

mauM/.ini-  at  the  side.      The  tulie  i<  next  released  from  the    it  to  a  weldini;  heat.      The  ojierator  then  remove--  the  tuhe 


Fig.  5. — Welding  Furnace  and  Roller  Flue  Welder 
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11  the  furnace  and  places  it  on  the  mandrel  of  the  Hartz 

welder.     By  pressing  down  a  treadle  on  the  machine  the 

.,)lvin,<i  rollers  are  l»rou<j;ht  ai^ainst  the  joints,  welding  the 

end  to  the  tube.      The  operator  then  inserts  the  end  of 

.    .-afe  end  into  the  pneumatic  swedger,  retlucing  the  size 

the  end  and  thus  finishing  the  operation  on  the  firebox  end 

:   tlie  tube.      The  waste  is  then  removed  from  the  forward 

;;(!  «jf  the  tube  and  it  is  carried  over  to  the  roller  tlue  rack 

:i(l  is  pushed  up  within  reach  of  the  operator  on  the  second 

lit  -iaw.  ■■  ':   ■■■'■'  •••  •'■I  •■  -. 

i  li(    o|)eration   on   the   front  end   of  the  tut»e>^  consists   in 


Fig.  6.     Roller   Flue   Racks   Serving  Second    Hot  Saw  and 

Gaging    Stand 

anting  to  lenL'tli  and  expanding  slightly.  The  tulx'  i'*  in- 
serted in  the  furnaie  until  it  is  brought  to  the  proper  tem- 
])eraturc  for  cutting.  It  is  then  removed  and  the  back,  end 
is  placed  in  the  channel  on  the  stop  shown  in  Fig.  0,  which 
has  been  >et  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  hot  saw  to  make 
I  lie  tube  preci.-^ely  the  length  required.  The  tube  is  then 
j)laced  in  the  expander  with  the  back  end  resting  against  the 
.lUgle  >top.  whicii  Ijring.-  it  forward  the  pro|)er  distance  to 
>e(  ure  tile  rcjuired  amount  of  exjiansion  in  tin-  end  of  the 
tulie.      The  iinishcxl  tuite  after  being  removed  from  the  ex- 


Fig.   7. — Automatic    Machine  for   Cutting    Safe    Ends   Reduces    Labor 

in  the  Flue  Shop 

pander  is  placed  on  a  car  on  the  outgoing  .-ervice  track.  The 
operator  who  works  on  the  front  end  of  the  tubes  marks  them 
to  indicate  the  various  lengths  and  al>o  attends  to  the  auto- 
matic safe  end  machine,  whidi  is  located  just  beyond  the 
hot  saw  and  cxjiander.  It  will  Ije  noted  that  the  tubes  are 
not  te>ted  after  being  welded  until  they  arc  subjected  to  ])res- 
>ure  in  the  boiler.  This  policy  was  adopted  because  it  was 
found  tiiat  the  jjroportion  of  defective  welds  was  so  small  as 
1<>  make  testinsz  of  the  individual  tubes  unntTessary. 


The  standard  jjractice  on  the  E.  J.  &  E.  i>  to  apply  not 
more  than  f(Xir  safe  ends  on  tubes  or  flues.  When  tul>es  are 
removed  from  the  boiler  which  have  been  pieced  four  time> 
they  are  cut  and  either  used  on  smaller  engines  or  have  a 
■>in!j]e  long  tube  welded  on  the  end  in  the  tlue  reclaiminsi 
machine.  Superheater  tlues  are  handled  with  the  same  ecjuip- 
ment  used  on  the  .-^mall  tubes,  the  only  alteration  necessar\- 
lieing  (hanges  in  the  minor  parts  of  some  of  the  machines. 

Records  have  i»een  taken  in  the  flue  shop  to  determine  the 
time  rajuired  to  finish  a  comjdete  set  of  tubes.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  operators  were  working  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, eight  two-inch  tubes  18  ft.  long  were  coni|)leted  in 
2  mill,  and  40  .>;ec..  which  is  at  the  rate  of  a  tul>e  ever\-  2<i  ^tv. 
or  108  tulxs  an  hour.  Another  test  was  made  with  47  two- 
inch  tulies  22  ft.  long,  which  were  completed  in  24  min.  or 
at  a  rate  of  117  tubes  an  hour.  A  third  test  on  22  two-inch 
tubes  18  ft.  long  re<juired  8  min.  IS  >ec..  or  a  rate  of  158 
tulies  an  hour. 

The  cost  of  apjdying  safe  ends  to  the  tubes  depends  some- 
what on  the  length  of  the  tubes,  the  longer  tubes  re<juiring 
an  extra  helper.  Including  the  lost  of  power  for  the  rattler, 
oil  and  tiir  for  the  furnaces,  and  lalnir  for  safe  en<ling  and 
cutting,  the  total  cost  for  18-ft.  tul)es  will  vary  from  1.01 
cents  |>er  tube  at  the  rate  of  180  per  hour,  to  .vlS  cents  at 
tile  rate  of  100  an  hour.  For  22-ft.  tubes  the  cost  will  he  2.16 
cents  per  tube  at  ISO  an  hour,  and  .v.>  cents  at  100  tul>cs 
an  hour. 


UNIFIED  SHOP   RECORD  AND   MANAGE- 
MENT CONDITIONS 

A  committee  was  reientl\  appointed  from  several  roads  in 
the  Eastern  Region.  as>isted  by  a  representative  from' the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  United  States  Railroad  .\dmini— 
tration.  to  visit  a  number  of  representative  shops,  collit  t 
data,  and  make  a  report  a>  to  the  various  methcMis  of  -hop 
ojieration.  supervision  and  shop  reiords.  Copies  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  have  been  >ent  out  to  ib. 
federal  and  general  managers  of  the  Ea>tern  Region  l>\  tlu 
regional  director  with  Circular  1801-12'>.\674.  whidi  -talr- 
that  wliile  not  mandatory,  the  recommendation-  if  graduall\ 
adopted  will  secure  uniformity  in  shop  records  and  simplify 
many  ot  the  method-  of  proiedure.  Ihe  circular  also  >uii- 
gests  that,  where  no  s\-tem  is  in  u-e.  the  proposed  plan  may 
well  be  adopted.  Re[jort-  are  a-ked  for  a-  to  what  action  i- 
taken  on  the  committee-  reeommendations. 

The  recommendations  of  tlu-  committee  include  the  fol- 
low ini:: 

Stl'EKVISIOX 

The  committi-e  has  ]>aid  particular  attention  to  that  >uper- 
vision  which  lomes  in  direct  contact  with  the  nun.  an<i  in- 
varial)ly  where  the  numlR-r  of  men  as-iuned  to  one-  super- 
vi-or  exceeded  .>0.  a  luck  of  activity  wa-  noticed. 

It  i-  generally  conceded  that  shops  on  a  day-work  l)a-i- 
rei|uire  more  supervi>ion  than  tlio-c-  on  jiiece  wcjrk.  an<I 
after  careful  consideration  it  is  recommended  that  the  plan 
of  assigning  not  more  than  .>0  men  to  one  foreman  Vte  ad- 
hered to  as  closely  a-  practicable.  The  committee  further 
recommend-  that  this  supervision  be  relieved  of  office  clerical 
work  during  the  work  period;  that  shop  staff  and  other  meet- 
ing- be  held  at  other  than  the  working  jieriod  and  that 
these  supervisors  be  given  the  title  of  foremen  rather  than 
leaders.       ' '  > 

CIlF.CKIXc;    IN   .AXD   OUT 

Vcair  committee  recommends  a  time  clock  syi^tem  for 
checking  men  in  and  out:  chxk  card  -hould  show  employee's 
name,  cKCupation  and  key  number.  Space  should  be  pro 
vided  on  card   for  overtime  as  well  as  regular  time.     The 


'  I  .-         ".  -^  ? 
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same  card  should  never  be  used  beyond  a  payroll  period  and 
the  one  week  card  is  preferable. 

Clocks  should  be  located  convenient  to  the  men's  work 
and  no  clock  should  serve  more  than  125  employees.  Unless 
existing  agreements  prohibit,  clocks  should  be  opened  IS 
minutes  before  starting  time  and  closed  promptly  on  whistle; 
opened  promptly  at  quitting  time  and  closed  after  all  em- 
ployees have  checked  out,  with  an  attendant  in  charge  of 
each  clock  during  checking  periods.  This  clock  card  should 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  payroll  and  checked  against  work- 
men's daily  time  cards. 

ROUTING   or   LOCOMOTIVE   AVORK 

Experience  shows  that  any  system  of  despatching  or 
scheduling  of  work  through  the  shop  must  be  predicated 
upon:  (1)  A  predetermined  route;  (2)  a  predetermined  time 
limit. 

With  the  above  in  view  the  general  outline  of  a  routing 
system  is  hereby  made.  In  order  to  properly  carry  out  the 
following  routing  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  competent  schedule 
man,  with  authority,  to  follow  up  the  system.  The  locomo- 
tive should  be  thoroughly  inspected  prior  to  entering  the 
shop  and  the  schedule  man  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
inspection  report  from  which  the  shopping  schedule  is 
prepared. 

Separate  forms  should  be  made  out  by  the  schedule  man 
covering  parts  to  be  repaired  in  various  departments  and 
furnished  each  foreman.  These  forms  should  show  the 
locomotive  number,  class,  date  in  and  date  scheduled  out 
of  shop  and  under  the  heading  "Class  of  Work"  the  various 
units  of  the  locomotive,  condensed  into  not  exceeding  30 
items,  to  be  listed  in  consecutive  order  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  locomotive  are  dismantled  and  erected.  Space  should 
be  provided  opposite  each  of  these  items  for  the  date  the 
particular  item  is  to  be  dismantled  or  repairs  started,  and 
the  date  the  repairs  are  to  be  completed  and  erected.  Space 
also  should  be  provided  opposite  each  of  these  items,  for 
parts  of  the  locomotive  that  it  is  necessary  to  send  to  the 
machine,  smith  or  boiler  shops,  for  the  dates  these  parts 
should  be  received  in  the  various  shops  and  the  dates  they 
are  to  be  completed.  Space  should  also  be  provided  opposite 
each  item  under  the  heading  of  "Remarks,"  for  "Cause  of 
delay,"  if  any. 

A  "Daily  Schedule  Delay  Report"  should  be  furnished 
by  the  schedule  man  to  the  officers  in  charge,  this  form  to 
cover  all  locomotives  in  shop  on  which  any  part  is  behind 
schedule.  Opposite  the  individual  engine  numbers,  space 
should  be  provided  for  the  various  units  of  repair,  condensed 
into  not  exceeding  12  units  of  repair.  Under  the  heading 
covering  the  units  of  repair  space  is  to  be  provided  for  a 
check  mark  to  show  just  what  items  are  liehind  the  schedule 
and  are  delaying  the  work,  together  with  the  causes  of  the 
delays. 

A  blackboard  should  be  provided  in  each  department,  lo- 
cated in  a  conspicuous  place,  for  the  observation  of  the 
workmen  as  well  as  the  foremen.  All  locomotives  in  shop 
requiring  work  in  this  department  are  to  be  listed  on  this 
board.  At  the  top  of  the  board  should  be  shown  the  units 
of  repair  with  which  the  particular  department  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  the  various  parts  of  the  locomotive  reach  the  department 
a  check  mark  opposite  the  locomotive  number  and  under 
the  parts  is  made.  When  repairs  to  these  parts  are  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  deliver)'  to  the  erecting  shop,  another 
check  mark  is  made.  When  they  are  moved  from  the  depart- 
ment, the  check  marks  are  erased. 

By  the  use  of  this  board  it  is  possible  for  any  one  con- 
cerned to  readily  ascertain  in  just  what  department  the 
repairs  to  the  locomotive  are  being  delayed. 


SHOP  ORDER   SYSTEM 

Shop  or  work  orders  should  be  issued  to  obtain  the  co:t 
of  manufacturing  parts,  repairing  machines,  cranes,  etc.,  c-, 
when  desired,  to  determine  the  cost  of  a  specific  unit  (f 
locomotive  repair. 

After  ascertaining  that  the  necessary  raw  material  is  ca 
hand,  a  shop  order  number  should  be  assigned  and  a  form 
issued  giving  the  shop  order  number,  requisition  number, 
date  issued,  description,  drawing  number,  pattern  number 
and  storehouse  section.  The  accounting  office  should  1  e 
notified  so  they  may  open  the  account. 

The  shop  order  clerk  should  then  issue  a  card  showing 
departments  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed  and  then 
enter  in  a  book  with  duplicate  stubs,  kept  for  the  purpose 
in  the  foreman's  office,  the  work  necessary-  in  that  depart- 
ment. After  the  department  completes  the  work,  the  fore- 
man will  detach  and  return  to  the  shop  order  clerk  the 
duplicate  slip.  By  this  method  it  can  readily  be  seen  just 
what  department  has  completed  its  share  of  the  work. 

When  all  slips  have  been  returned,  signifying  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  the  accounting  office  is  notified  so  it  can 
close  the  account  and  compute  the  cost. 

Where  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  shop  order  work, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  competent  man  be  appointed,  with 
authority,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  see  that  the  work  is 
promptly  handled  through  to  completion. 

ACCOUNTING 

Of  the  10  shops  visited,  eight  have  in  use  daily  time  slips 
(paper)  and  two,  daily  time  cards  (light  cardboard).  In 
all  cases  except  one  the  daily  time  cards  are  made  out  by  the 
workmen  and  approved  by  the  foremen.  In  the  one  case, 
the  daily  time  card  was  also  the  clock  card  and  the  cards 
were  filled  out  as  to  hours  and  distribution  by  time-keepers. 

In  all  cases,  locomotive  numbers  were  shown  and  the 
number  of  hours  spent  on  each,  and  distribution  was  drawn 
off  to  individual  locomotives;  arriving  at  a  cost  per  locomo- 
tive as  a  unit. 

The  daily  time  cards  in  all  but  two  cases  provided  space 
for  description  of  work.  In  three  of  these  cases  some  de- 
scription was  being  shown  and  in  the  other  seven  none; 
but  in  no  case  were  descriptions  as  shown  considered  specific 
and  complete  enough  to  form  a  basis  of  cost.  Other  than 
distribution  to  individual  locomotives  the  only  other  infor- 
mation shown  and  the  only  other  distributions  made  are  those 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  classification  of  accounts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  one  daily  time  card — size  prefer- 
ably 4  in.  X  9%  in. — of  light  cardboard  paper  be  used. 
The  card  should  show  name,  place,  date,  key  number,  occu- 
pation, department  of  shop  and  rate  and  should  provide  suffi- 
cient space  for  locomotive  or  shop  order  numbers,  etc.,  de- 
scription of  work  and  hours  worked.  Total  hours  as  shown 
by  the  daily  time  card  of  each  workman  should  be  checked 
with  total  hours  indicated  by  registerings  on  his  clock  card. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  a  smaller  unit  of  locomotive 
repair,  from  description  of  work  on  daily  time  card,  than  the 
locomotive  as  a  whole,  except  by  timing  each  individual 
workman,  which  practice  the  committee  does  not  believe 
would  be  countenanced  by  the  workmen.  Therefore,  it  is 
suggested  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  or  desirable  to 
determine  the  cost  of  any  specific  unit  of  locomotive  repair 
a  shop  order  or  work  order  be  issued,  to  which  all  labor 
performed  in  connection  with  this  specific  unit  of  repair  be 
charged  and  in  this  way  determine  its  actual  cost. 
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Reducing  The  Labor  Turnover 

Discussion  of   the  Advantages   of  the  Employment 
Department   Idea   Applied    to    the    Railroad  Shop 

BY  W.  C.  NISBET 


THE  widespread  movement  toward  placing  employment 
matters  in  the  hands  of  a  special  department  has  made 
less  headway  among  railway  shops  than  in  industrial 
concerns  perhaps  because  the  latter  by  reason  of  their  more 
centralized  authority  find  it  easier  to  get  permission  to  follow 
courses  of  action  that  are  new  or  unusual.  There  are,  how- 
ever, so  many  advantages  in  a  centralized  employment  depart- 
ment that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  mechanical  department 
officers  to  study  the  possibilities  of  the  scheme  as  applied  to 
the  railroad  shop. 

The  symptom  of  trouble  which  has  resulted  in  so  many  in- 
dustrial concerns  taking  the  radical  step  of  turning  the  whole 
question  of  personnel  over  to  a  special  department,  is  an 
abnormally  high  labor  turnover  and  the  attendant  loss  of  pro- 
duction, disorganization  and  resulting  increase  of  costs. 
Since  Magnus  Alexander  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
made  his  extensive  and  careful  investigation  into  the  cost 
of  training  a  new  employee  there  has  been  a  growing  recog- 
nition that  to  lose  and  replace  men  on  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
jobs  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  and  to  some  extent  a  preventable 
expense.  Mr.  Alexander's  estimate  was  that  it  cost  from 
$50  to  $100  to  fill  the  job  of  one  quitting  mechanic  with 
another,  due  to  the  loss  of  production  during  the  interim  be- 
tween men  and  during  the  breaking  in  period.  The  clerical 
expense  of  paying  off  the  leaving  man  and  putting  on  the 
new  employee  was  also  included.  The  secretary  of  Fayette 
R.  Plumb,  Inc.,  machine  tool  manufacturers,  stated  in  an 
address,  that  his  company  had  investigated  this  expense  for 
machinists  and  found  it  to  be  not  less  than  $100  per  change. 

Such  figures  are,  of  course,  merely  estimates,  and  the  cost 
will  vary  within  wide  limits,  depending  on  many  circum- 
stances. A  yard  laborer  who  quits  may  perhaps  be  replaced 
with  another  who  at  once  completely  fills  the  job  of  his 
predecessor,  but  the  loss  due  to  changing  will  vary  from  this 
instance  to  another  extreme  where  the  quitting  of  a  valve 
setter,  an  air  brake  man  or  other  skilled  hand  may  slow  up 
the  entire  shop  production  before  a  competent  substitute  is 
found  and  broken  in  to  maintain  the  pace  of  the  first  man. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  whether  the  average  cost  be  $10 
or  $200  per  man  quitting,  it  would  be  decidedly  advantageous 
from  every  standpoint  to  reduce  the  labor  turnover.  The 
question  is,  how  can  this  turnover  be  reduced  ? 

One  way  of  attacking  any  difficult  problem  is  to  assign  a 
man  to  give  it  constant  attention  and  supervision  and  thus 
escape  the  common  fault  that  what's  ever\'  one's  business  is 
nobody's  business. 

WHY  AN   EMPLOYMENT   SUPERVISOR? 

Assuming  that  an  employment  supervisor  has  been  selected, 
to  expect  results  from  such  an  individual  it  will  be  necessary 
not  only  to  make  him  responsible  for  reducing  the  turnover 
but  also  to  give  him  authority  to  control  at  least  a  part  of  the 
causes  which  affect  the  coming  and  going  of  employees.  To 
do  this  it  has  been  customary  to  place  what  is  known  as 
hiring  and  firing  in  the  hands  of  the  employment  supervisor, 
with  the  belief  that  better  results  will  thus  be  gained  than 
by  leaving  these  important  functions  subject  to  the  personal 
inclinations  of  40  or  50  different  foremen.  The  reasons  for 
taking  these  duties  from  the  foremen  and  giving  them  to  the 
employment  supervisor  are  many.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows : 

(1) — Foremen  lose  much  valuable  time  interviewing  ap- 


plicants for  work.  It  is  not  infrequent  for  a  foreman  with 
such  important  responsibilities  as  sujjervision  of  an  erecting 
gang  or  a  rod  and  motion  gang  to  be  called  to  the  office  three 
or  four  times  a  day  to  see  different  individuals  who  apply 
for  jobs.  It  is  easy  for  a  foreman  thus  to  lose  frwn  a  half 
hour  to  two  hours  daily,  interviewing  applicants,  and  hence 
impairing  the  effectiveness  of  his  supervision. 

(2) — All  too  frequently  foremen  hire  or  fire  from  prejudice, 
favoritism  or  on  account  of  religious,  lodge  or  other  affilia- 
tions. Injustice  in  such  cases  is  expensive,  because  the  resent- 
ment aroused  may  be  passed  frown  one  individual  to  another, 
until  the  shop  acquires  a  bad  reputation.  Furthermore,  it 
is  unfortunately  not  unccmimon  that  when  a  man  desires  to 
quit  and  applies  to  the  shop  office  for  his  time,  he  is  kept 
hanging  around  for  hours  before  the  foreman  appears  to  give 
him  his  clearance.  He  may  have  the  best  reason  in  the 
world  for  leaving;  in  any  case,  what  kind  of  a  word  is  he 
likely  to  pass  around  as  to  the  character  of  that  particular 
shop?  A  centralized  employment  department  handles  such 
cases  promptly  and  with  a  settled  policy  to  remain  friends  if 
at  all  possible. 

The  good  will  of  a  business  is  recognized  as  a  valuable 
asset.  Is  not  the  good  will  that  some  shops  enjoy  through 
friendly  and  just  dealing  an  equally  valuable  asset? 

(3) — Foremen  often  "give  a  man  his  time"  because  there 
is  no  more  work  for  him  in  that  particular  department,  when 
in  another  department  the  man  might  be  needed  and  fit  in 
exactly.  The  emplo^Tnent  department  offers  an  agency  for 
conveniently  effecting  such  transfers. 

(4) — Most  foremen  have  not  the  ajytitude,  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  hunting  up  likely  candidates,  filling  out  their 
applications  and  maintaining  records  of  workmen.  As  to 
the  latter  it  is  often  found  that  comprehensive  records  show- 
ing the  education,  training  and  experience  of  those  at  work 
is  a  prolific  source  of  information  leading  to  transfers  of 
laborers  and  other  non-skilled  men  to  better  paid  positions. 

(5) — It  is  important  to  know  why  men  quit,  what  de- 
partments they  leave  in  largest  numbers,  what  types  or  trades 
are  most  affected,  etc.  From  such  figures  intelligent  con- 
clusions may  replace  guesses  and  proper  stej>s  be  taken  to 
cure  or  remedy  such  evils  as  become  evident. 

(6) — As  we  come  to  recognize  that  a  competent  workman 
is  potentially  of  far  greater  value  than  one  who  is  incom- 
petent, it  becomes  increasingly  important  to  take  every  means 
to  select  the  more  comf)etent  individuals.  It  is  far  easier 
to  apf)oint  one  jDerson  as  an  emplovTnent  sujjervisor  and  train 
him  to  make  intelligent  selection  of  applicants  than  to  trust 
this  most  important  function  to  scores  of  foremen  each  of 
varying  capacity,  all  of  whom  are  engrossed  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  duties. 

REL.4TION    OF    EMPLOYMENT    SUPERVISOR    TO    FOREMEN 

In  some  plants  using  an  emplo>-ment  supervisor  the  fore- 
men have  been  notified  that  they  might  on  cause  dismiss  a 
workman  from  their  department  but  not  from  the  plant.  A 
man  thus  dismissed  is  turned  back  to  the  employment  depart- 
ment for  disposition.  He  may  be  discharged,  but  if  let  off 
for  lack  of  work  or  dismissed  by  the  foreman  for  trifling 
cause  he  may  be  transferred  to  another  department  with  the 
proper  kind  of  plain  talk  as  to  the  conduct  which  will  be 
expected  of  him  in  the  future.  Other  plants  allow  the  fore- 
men to  fire  men,  but  require  a  written  notice  to  the  employ- 
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ment  departmertt  three  or  more  days  before  the  dismissal 
is  effected.  This  prevents  hasty  action  and  discourages  the 
foreman  from  acting  without  good  cause. 

In  hiring  men  the  eraplo\Tnent  supervisor  usually  receives 
a  form  from  the  foreman  stating  that  he  is  in  need  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men,  as  radial  drill  hands,  erecting  gang  men, 
laborers,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  supervisor  selects 
from  applicants,  in  person,  on  file  or  by  advertising  for  the 
numl^er  required,  but  they  are  not  actually  hired  until  the 
foreman  accepts  them.  He  may  reject  them  if  he  wishes, 
though  in  practice  the  employment  supervisor  should  and 
generally  does  work  in  such  close  touch  with  the  foremen 
that  he  will  know  the  type  the  latter  desires  and  will  not 
refer  men  to  the  foremen  unless  they  are  likely  to  be  accept- 
able. 

If  it  is  conceded  that  the  man  problem  is  in  a  way  the 
largest  single  problem  in  industry,  it  appears  only  reason- 
able to  spend  considerable  time  and  money  in  studying  it 
and  endeavoring  to  improve  the  present  situation.  For 
practically  every  machine  there  is  a  man  who  controls  or 
at  least  affects  the  quality  and  quantity  of  output.  His 
aptitude,  training,  experience,  energy,  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, even  his  frame  of  mind,  are  all  variables  which  in 
some  degree  might  be  improved  or  corrected  if  proper  pro- 
vision were  made  to  that  end. 

For  a  long  time  rigid  specifications  and  careful  inspec- 
tions have  l)een  common  in  buying  materials  and  machines. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  workmen  have  l:>een  hired 
almost  at  a  glance,  without  even  the  most  elementary  scrutin- 
izing of  credentials,  experience  or  fitness.  Does  this  not 
have  a  bearing  on  the  fearful  procession  of  incompetents 
and  misplaced  individuals  who  are  today  passing  through 
our  shops? 

Of  course,  the  answer  will  be  made  that  labor  shortage, 
high  wages  in  munition  plants,  army  drafts  and  similar 
causes  have  been  the  reason  for  high  lalior  turnover  and  the 
placing  of  incompetents.  Naturally  these  causes  have  had  a 
great  effect,  but  in  many  plants  it  had  been  recognized  even 
before  the  war  that  the  former  methods  of  hiring  and  firing 
and  handling  workmen  might  be  improved  upon. 

DUTIES  OF   THE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Aside  from  hiring  and  firing  there  are  many  other  duties 
that  can  be  performed  by  an  employment  department  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  by  the  already  overburdened  foremen. 
Some  of  these  are  to  arrange  for  the  physical  examination, 
maintain  proper  individual  records,  investigate  references 
and  look  into  absenteeism  and  tardiness.  The  timekeeper's 
department  no  doubt  has  a  record  of  the  latter,  but  they  are 
occupied  with  their  regular  duties  and  do  not  usually  go 
into  causes  or  act  to  prevent  recurrence.  The  foreman  gen- 
erallv  knows  of  the  cases,  and  is  sorely  tried  by  the  al)sence 
of  important  workers,  but  his  common  remedy  of  angrily 
"bawling  out"  the  offenders,  or  perhaps  merely  a  sour  look 
when  men  are  scarce,  seldom  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Besides,  a  foreman  might  well  be  freed  from  this  task  to 
have  more  time  for  others  of  more  importance,  such  as  plan- 
ning his  work,  arranging  for  material,  noting  quantity  and 
quality  of  production,  instructing  the  l:>eginners  and  in  gen- 
eral keeping  tilings  in  motion. 

The  employment  department  can  listen  to  complaints. 
Some  men  satisfy  themselves  simply  by  airing  their  troubles. 
This  may  keep  them  away  from  the  grievance  committee. 

Modern  business  is  a  cold  proposition  at  best,  and  it  is 
too  frequently  forgotten  that  the  workman  has  human  prob- 
lems of  his  own  and  often  has  a  natural  inclination  to  ask 
advice  at  the  shop  where  he  earns  his  living  and  spends  most 
of  his  waking  hours.  The  foreman  of  today  is  forced  by 
press  of  business  to  discourage  this,  and  even  if  he  does 
not  there  is  little  opportunity  to  tell  domestic  troubles  beside 
a  steam  hammer,  a  forging  machine  or  an  air  riveter. 


The  person  selected  for  the  position  of  employment  super 
visor  should  have  rather  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness in  his  makeup  than  is  common,  and  should  also  be  abli 
to  speak  some  of  the  more  common  foreign  languages  use( 
by  the  workers.  In  a  case  where  many  of  the  workers  wen 
Mexicans  an  emplojinent  supervisor  was  selected  who  hac 
lived  in  Mexico  and  who  had  considerable  sympathy  as  wei; 
as  understanding  for  the  workers.  The  improvement  ir 
turnover  was  immediate,  due  as  far  as  could  be  seen  to  tht 
substitution  of  a  little  humanity  for  the  former  cold  business 
dealing  with  difficulties  unexplained  and  misunderstood. 

We  all  know  the  foreigner  who  smiles  and  says  "Yes 
yes,"  but  understands  nothing  and  quits  next  week  on  ac 
count  of  some  imaginary  trouble.  Doubtless  the  ultimati 
remedy  is  to  teach  these  foreigners  English,  but  meanwhile 
to  do  business  with  them  this  month,  and  today  it  is  worth 
while  to  have  one  who  can  speak  their  language  provided 
they  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  employment  department  can  arrange  for  special  train- 
ing. In  some  shops  to  the  employment  supervisor  has  been 
delegated  the  duty  of  establishing  schools  to  teach  the  in- 
experienced how  to  operate  certain  machines.  In  munition 
plants  barbers,  waiters,  etc.,  have  quickly  been  made  into 
lathe  hands  who  often  became  large  producers.  Railway 
shops  seldom  have  such  continuous  production  on  any  one 
machine,  but  the  same  method  of  intensive  teaching  could 
i)e  followed  on  many  kinds  of  work. 

Some  employment  supervisors  have  been  assigned  the  job 
of  investigating  the  effect  of  hours  of  labor  on  fatigue  for 
all  the  principal  shop  jobs.  The  subject  of  fatigue  in  in- 
dustry' is  dismissed  as  "high  brow"  in  most  circles,  but 
we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  fixed  rest  periods  have  been 
found  to  have  increased  production  in  certain  kinds  of 
work;  also  that  if  we  ourselves  had  to  wheel  pig  iron  all 
day  we  would  soon  discover  that  there  was  a  decided  relation 
between  hours  of  labor  and  fatigue.  We  should  probably 
declare  in  favor  of  the  one-hour  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  shop  jobs  in  which  it  would  be  no  physical 
hardship  to  work  12  hours. 

It  is  worth  while  to  determine  the  facts  as  to  the  jobs 
between  the  ver\'  easy  and  the  very  hard  and  standardize 
rest  periods  accordingly.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  leave  it  to 
piece  workers  to  rest  as  often  as  necessary.  The  lazy  are 
inclined  to  rest  all  too  frequently  if  their  rate  or  the  manner 
of  checking  production  will  allow  it,  and  the  ambitious  but 
deluded  will  keep  going  even  on  heavy  work  when  a  five- 
minute-per-hour  rest  would  produce  a  greater  output. 

DESIRABLE   QUALITIES   OF   AN  EMPLOYMENT   SUPERVISOR 

The  element  most  essential  in  an  employment  supervisor 
is  probably  tact,  as  he  must  maintain  co-operation  between 
the  men,  the  foremen  and  the  management;  next  he  should 
be  of  a  friendly,  sympathetic  nature  to  develop  similar  feel- 
ings in  the  men  toward  the  management  and  finally  by 
natural  aptitude,  education  and  training  he  should  develop 
the  ability  to  judge  men. 

He  should  l^e  a  first-class  man  with  a  high  conception 
of  his  work,  for  it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  his  job  to 
be  of  great  value  to  his  employers  and  also  necessarily  to 
help  the  men  to  improve  themselves  mentally,  physically  and 
financially. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  should  be  a  man  with  ex- 
tensive mechanical  and  railroad  experience  in  order  to  recog- 
nize the  elements  of  the  various  jobs  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  fill  so  that  when  interviewing  applicants  he  can  in- 
stinctively recognize  the  fitness  of  the  individual  for  some 
one  of  the  half-dozen  ojjenings  he  may  have  at  the  moment. 

SELECTION   OF    EMPLOYEES 

The  emplo>Tnent  supervisor  will  develop  a  certain  amount 
of  ability  to  recognize  competent  workmen,   he  will   even 
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sooner  develop  ability  to  recognize  and  avoid  types  harmful 
in  a  shop,  such  as  the  belligerent  ones,  the  agitators,  the 
ii.;eraperate,  the  drug  users,  etc.  Observation  and  conversa- 
I!  .!i  are  very  potent  in  discovering  the  traits  and  tendencies 
01  applicants. 

Letters  of  recommendation  are  seldcan  valuable  but  the 
occasional  tip  of  value  makes  it  worth  while  to  utilize  them. 
Investigation  before  hiring  frequently  develops  that  a  man 
skilled  in  a  certain  trade  may  not  be  able  to  follow  it  in  the 
particular  assignment  at  hand.  For  example,  a  carpenter 
was  hired  for  shipyard  work  and  was  assigned  to  putting 
up  overhead  timbers.  It  happened  he  was  a  skilled  work- 
man, but  had  a  physical  affection  such  that  his  back  could 
not  stand  the  overhead  work.  He  asked  for  another  assign- 
ment, but  was  told  "that  or  nothing,"  and  had  to  quit  the 
yard,  tliough  his  trade  skill  was  needed  in  several  places  in 
that  very  yard.  The  loss  of  such  a  man  might  be  avoided 
by  preliminary  investigation  and  proper  assignment. 

rsychologists  like  Walter  Dill  Scott  and  William  Kemble 
have  developed  methods  of  testing  applicants,  some  of  which 
are  extremely  valuable,  and  can  be  applied  to  shop  workers 
to  good  effect.  Many  successful  concerns  are  adopting  some 
part  or  adaptation  of  such  methods. 

There  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  among  many  mechanical 
men  that  such  methods  are  impractical  and,  in  fact,  they 
often  may  be.  The  term  "psychological  tests"  is  high  sound- 
ing, no  doubt,  but  at  bottom  what  is  meant  is  merely  a  test 
frequently  using  the  tools  of  a  given  trade  to  allow  the 
applicant  to  show  he  can  do  what  is  expected  of  him, 

A  test  for  a  laborer  would  be  chiefly  as  to  his  strength 
measured  on  a  testing  machine,  and  while  strength  isn't 
everything  with  a  laborer,  other  things  being  equal,  we  de- 
sire the  strong  rather  than  the  weak. 

As  to  testing  a  lathe  hand  we  know  that  if  we  led  the 
applicant  to  a  lathe,  gave  him  the  steel  and  a  blue  print 
of  a  knuckle  pin  and  told  him  to  turn  it  up  we  could  readily 
tell  whether  or  not  he  is  the  mechanic  we  want.  This  would 
be  a  practical  test  very  desirable  where  feasible  but  probably 
not  possible  of  application  if  we  were  selecting  one  lathe 
hand  from  several  applicants.  Almost  the  same  results 
would  be  secured  by  handing  the  applicant  a  cut  of  a  lathe 
and  a  print  of  the  same  knuckle  pin  and  letting  him  tell  the 
examiner  how  he  would  proceed  with  the  job.  The  same 
idea  can  be  developed  indefinitely. 

As  to  the  selection  of  desirable  employees  in  general  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  while  experience  and  ability  are  of 
prime  importance,  yet  we  may  lose  the  advantage  of  his  skill 
if  a  man  is  irregular  in  attendance,  careless,  lazy  or  bel- 
ligerent. These  traits  can  often  be  detected  in  advance  by 
a  skilful  employment  supervisor  experienced  in  watching  for 
just  such  traits.  What  we  hope  to  avoid  by  the  centralized 
employment  department  is  by  more  careful  scrutiny  to  avoid 
hiring  the  trouble  makers,  the  incompetent  and  the  other- 
wise undesirable  who  would  soon  quit  or  have  to  be  let  out. 
We  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  steady  workers,  the  men 
with  constantly  growing  skill. 

WHY  SOME  SHOPS  HOLD  THEIR  MEN 

The  J.  B.  Stetson  Company,  according  to  an  address  by 
one  of  their  officers,  has  the  creditable  record  that  over  69 
per  cent  of  their  employees  have  been  with  the  company  over 
five  years.  Such  records,  while  by  no  means  common,  are 
not  the  sole  possession  of  this  company. 

Wages  have  probably  the  largest  bearing  of  any  one 
feature,  but  there  are  many  other  elements  which  hold  men 
to  the  old  job.  Where  wages  are  not  a  disturbing  element 
perhaps  the  next  most  important  feature  is  the  treatment 
accorded  the  men  by  foremen  and  others  in  authority.  Harsh, 
arbitrary  or  unjust  treatment  is  very  effective  in  driving  men 
away,  and,  conversely,  a  friendly,  human  attitude  and  the 
occasional  exhibition  of  sympathy  helps  to  cement  the  work- 


ers to  their  jobs.  Harsh  treatment  by  those  in  high  posi- 
tions generally  is  reflected  in  the  way  the  foremen  treat 
the  workmen. 

The  expectati(Mi  of  pnMnoticMi  or  of  periodical  wage  in- 
crease, provided  such  expectations  are  ultimately  realized, 
are  also  helpful  in  holding  workmen. 

Good  living  accc»nmodations  for  families  within  convoii- 
ent  access  of  the  shop,  allow  the  retention  of  married  men 
living  at  home  who  naturally  are  more  stable  than  boarders. 

Lunch  rooms  in  the  shop  or  adjacent  thereto  are  now  ccnn- 
mon  in  industrial  plants,  for  it  is  evident  that  whether  the 
men  go  home,  resulting  in  a  hurried  walk,  or  whether  they 
bring  their  lunch  and  eat  cold  food,  indigestion  is  encour- 
aged. It  has  been  found  that  where  a  committee  of  the  men 
handles  the  lunch  room  there  is  less  ccwnplaint  than  where 
the  company  manages  it. 

The  management  of  certain  plant  activities  by  workmen's 
committees  can  lie  extended  to  good  advantage.  In  some 
plants  a  loan  society  to  beat  the  loan  sharks  is  run  by  the 
men  with  the  co-operation  of  the  management.  The  itch  to 
run  something  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  among  the 
men  can  thus  be  gratified  and  their  activities  on  the  griev- 
ance committee  partly  or  wholly  avoided. 

Educational  classes  for  the  men  appeal  to  those  who  are 
ambitious  and  help  to  make  men  more  valuable.  English 
classes  in  particular  are  helpful,  as  they  at  once  make  it 
easier  for  the  foremen  to  communicate  orders  and  instruc- 
tions to  their  men.  The  intensive  method  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  the  aliens  in  the  draft  army  might  be  copied  in  this 
connection. 

Parking  space  for  bicycles,  motorcycles  and  autos  is 
appreciated  by  the  considerable  number  using  such  vehicles. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  some  firms  operat- 
ing strictly  for  profit  have  gone  to  get  the  most  from  their 

Organization  of  a  Shipy.\rd  Service  Department 

Manager    of    the    Service    Department. 

A — Employment  division. 

Soliciting   and   advertising   campaign    for   employees. 

Selection  of  employees. 

Records  of  employees. 

Adjusting  grievances. 

Trhnsfer  to  other  work. 

Investigation   of  discharge   and   voluntary   leaving. 

B — Health  and  safety  division. 

Physical  examination  of  applicant  for  employment. 

Treatment  of  accident  cases. 

Free  medical  advice  to  employees. 

First   aid  classes. 

Statistics  of  accidents  and  time  lost. 

"Safety   First"  campaign. 

C — Welfare  work  division. 
Restaurant. 

Bulletin  boards  and  special  reports. 
Employees'    magazine. 
Clubhouse  and   reading  room. 
Recreation  and  athletics. 
Naturalization  assistance. 

D — Educational   division. 
Apprentices. 
Evening   classes. 
Training  new  employees. 

Special  training  for  certain   important  trades. 
Co-operation  with  state  and  federal  agencies. 

E — Housing  division. 

Construction    of   new   buildings. 

Finding   and   listing   rooms   and   houses   for   rent. 

Information  bureau. 

Co-operation   with  board   of  trade   to  prevent  excessive  charges. 


employees  by  welfare  methods,  Montgomery'  Ward  &  Com- 
pany is  reported  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  have  made 
tests  and  found  that  the  low  periods  of  production  are  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  to  keep  up  the  workers'  energy,  hot  malted  milk  is 
passed  around  to  all  at  these  hours,  free  of  cost.  This  may 
sound  like  a  joke  when  we  apply  the  idea  to  such  husky 
workers  as  Polish  riveters,  forge  hands,  etc.,  yet  almost  any 
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such  means  of  keeping  up  the  production  of  day  workers 
would  pay  far  more  than  the  cost. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  provides  a  farm  home 
which  employees  call  their  country  club  and  use  as  such. 

The  extensive  labor  department  organizations  of  several 
of  the  shipyards  is  given  in  the  table  to  show  the  scope  of 
their  activities  in  the  selection  and  effort  to  hold  employees. 

RESULTS    OBTAINED    BY   EMPLOYMENT   DEP.\RTMENTS 

I?  the  outcome  of  the  effort  and  expense  of  developing 
an  organization  to  work  on  tlie  emplovment  problem  worth 
while? 

To  help  answer  this  natural  and  reasonable  question  there 
are  given  i)clow  the  comparative  figures  of  several  companies 


which  have  been  working  with  an  employment  department  to 
improve  their  turnover  and  using  some  or  all  of  the  metlio<ls 
mentioned  herein,  to  secure  and  hold  better  employees. 

The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Annals  of  the  Americ.  n 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  reasonably  correct  in  most  cases. 

The  Saxon  Motor  Car  Company  reduced  labor  turnover 
140  per  cent  in  one  year.  The  Semet  Solvay  Company  re- 
duced labor  turnover  from  120  per  cent  to  29  per  cent.  In 
1912  the  labor  turnover  of  the  Plympton  Press  was  1.^6 
per  cent;  in  1916  it  was  13  per  cent.  The  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany has  reduced  labor  turnover  from  400  per  cent  to  23 
per  cent.  The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  has  re- 
duced labor  turnover  from  68  per  cent  to  28  per  cent. 


The  Gas  Welding  of  Thin  Plates 

The  Requirements  of  Thin  Work  With  and  Without 
Use   of   Rods;   The    Behavior    of    Various    Metals 

BY   J.    F.    SPRINGER* 


IL 


ONE  of  the  principal  problems  connected  with  the  welding 
of  thin  plates  with  the  oxy-actylene  torch  is  the  control 
of  the  temperature  to  which  the  plates  are  brought. 
There  is  frequently  trouble  in  preventing  overheating  of  the 
work,  causing  part  of  the  weld  to  melt  away  and  drop  out. 

Control  of  temperature  may  at  times  be  secured  by  modi- 
fying the  angle  that  the  axis  of  the  jet  makes  with  the 
surface  of  the  seam.  When  the  flame  strikes  perpendicularly 
it  covers  a  smaller  surface  than  when  it  strikes  at  a  sharply 
acute  angle.  The  same  amount  of  heat  is  involved  in  both 
cases,  but  the  higher  temperature  will  be  associated  with  the 
greater  degree  of  concentration.  For  ordinary  work,  an 
angle  of  45  deg.  will  be  found  about  right,  but  in  copper 
welding  where  there  may  be  trouble  in  getting  enough  heat 
the  torch  may  be  used  with  a  greater  angle,  even  up  to  90 
deg.  Aluminum  sheets,  on  the  other  hand,  may  need  a 
fairly  sharp  angle  such  as  20  or  30  deg.  It  should  be  re- 
membered in  using  an  acute  angle,  however,  that  the  flame 
will  tend  to  cover  a  greater  part  of  the  seam  and  will  in 
consequence  pre-hcat  the  seam  ahead  of  the  zone  in  which 
the  welding  is  being  done.  While  the  effective  temperature 
will  thus  be  reduced,  the  time  required  to  secure  the  molten 
condition  may  not  be  reduced  as  much  as  one  might  expect. 

Another  method  of  reducing  the  effective  temperature  is 
to  conduct  a  portion  of  the  heat  away  from  the  work.  This 
may  be  especially  useful  in  welding  very  thin  sheets  in  joints 
of  the  folded  type  where  there  may  be  four  thicknesses  of 
very  thin  metal  through  which  the  welding  temperature 
must  penetrate  without  melting  the  bottom  sheet. 

There  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  First, 
the  work  beneath  the  seam  may  be  brought  into  close  contact 
with  comparatively  cool  metal.  Thus,  the  work  may  be 
laid  upon  or  even  forced  down  upon  a  metal  slab,  which 
absorbs  and  conducts  away  a  portion  of  the  heat.  The  best 
ordinary  metal  for  this  purpose  is  copper,  steel  and  iron 
being  considerably  less  effective.  The  second  method  is  to 
set  a  flat  tube  into  the  table  top  so  that  the  work  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  its  upper  surface.  The  ends  of 
the  tube  should  extend  beyond  the  ends  of  the  table  and  be 
of  circular  section  for  connection  to  water  supply  and  dis- 
charge pipes.  The  metal  in  the  tube  alone  may  be  suffi- 
cient for  much  of  the  work,  but  by  turning  on  the  water  a 

•Author  of  t!ie  handbook,  "Oxy-Acetylene  Torch  Practice." 


further  cooling  effect  is  available.  Flat  under  surfaces 
should  be  presented  by  the  joints  and  effective  contact  with 
the  cooling  surface  may  require  the  use  of  clamps.  The 
clamps  may  also  be  useful  in  holding  the  work  against  the 
deformation  from  expansion  of  the  metal  in  the  seam. 

To  intensify  the  heat  presents  exactly  the  reverse  problem. 
Sometimes,  the  character  of  the  metal  is  such  that  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  getting  the  temperature  up  to  the  proper 
point.  Such  a  condition  might  well  arise  with  copper  and 
even  with  metals  whose  heat  conductivity  is  much  less.  The 
work  may  be  steel  plates  of  considerable  thickness  to  be 
welded  in  a  butt  joint  with  no  groove  and  without  the  use 
of  a  welding  rod.  The  torch  is  thus  called  on  to  pour  in 
heat  rapidly  enough  to  raise  a  considerable  thickness  of 
metal  to  the  welding  temperature.  This  situation  may  be 
more  or  less  completely  provided  for  (1)  by  the  use  of  an 
air  space  beneath  the  seam,  or  (2)  by  the  employment  of  a 
solid  non-conductor  of  heat.  The  air  space  is  provided  by 
a  groove  or  channel  in  the  surface  of  the  table.  In  the 
other  case  the  groove  may  be  filled  with  asbestos,  mica  or 
magnesia.  If  an  open  groove  is  used  it  should  not  be  so 
wide  that  the  edges  of  the  work  will  be  inadequately  sup- 
ported. The  advantage  of  the  solid  conductor  is  that  it 
provides  complete  support,  although  the  air  is  probably  the 
better  non-conductor. 

The  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  the  welding  of  thin 
plates  are  due  to  unsteadiness  of  the  welder's  hands,  which 
results  in  irregularity  in  the  speed  at  which  the  torch  ad- 


Cross  Section  of  Cooling  Tube  In  the  Top  of  Welding   Bed 

vances  and  in  variations  in  the  height  of  the  torch  abov 
the  work.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  practice  is  invalu 
able,  but  the  workman  may  find  it  of  considerable  assist- 
ance in  keeping  the  torch  at  a  uniform  height  to  make  u?'" 
of  a  horizontal  bar  as  a  sliding  rest.  Or,  if  preferred,  <'■ 
bracket  on  wheels  or  runners  may  be  used  as  a  holder  for 
the  torch. 

In  some  cases  it  might  be  advantageous  to  extend  thi> 
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idea  a  step  further.  The  movement  of  the  work  beneath  a 
stationary  torch  was  a  fundamental  part  of  the  design  of 
the  welding  machines  seen  by  the  writer  at  the  Edison  Stor- 
acre  Battery  Company's  plant  some  years  ago.  The  seam 
to  be  welded  was  held  in  a  clamp  so  shaped  as  to  provide 
access  for  the  torch  tip  and  tlie  welding  was  done  by  mov- 
ing the  work  along  under  a  stationary  torch.  This  method 
i-  especially  adapted  to  cases  where  a  welding  rod  is  not 
used,  the  workman  thus  having  both  hands  available  for 
controUing  the  work. 

WELDING   WITHOUT   ROD 

Welding  without  the  use  of  a  rod  is  both  practicable  and 
advantageous.  The  object  of  using  the  rod  is  to  provide 
new  material  to  fill  the  groove  and  sometimes  to  increase  the 
thickness  of  metal  at  the  joint.  Both  results  may  be  se- 
cured without  the  rod.  The  purpose  of  a  groove  is  to  make 
the  full  thickness  of  the  joint  accessible  to  the  torch  flame. 
Several  types  of  joints  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
which  heat  penetration  is  secured  by  conduction  and  no 
groove  is  provided.  Even  if  extra  thickness  at  the  joint  is 
desired  in  order  to  offset  the  loss  of  strength  through  over- 
heating, the  welding  rod  may  still  be  "dispensed  with  as 
suitable  ridges  may  be  provided  before  tlie  welding  begins, 
the  melting  down  of  which  supplies  the  extra  metal.  Where 
grooves  are  used,  it  is  often  quite  possible  to  form  the  edges 
so  as  to  furnish  the  extra  metal  required. 

There  are  two  principal  advantages  in  omitting  the  rod 
and  substituting  formed  edges.  (1)  The  workman  has 
his  left  hand  free,  and  (2)  a  uniform  amount  of  new 
material  is  supplied  all  along  the  joint.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  disadvantage  that  the  action  of  the  high  tem- 
perature makes  ordinary  steel  rather  brittle  and  wanting  in 
ductility.  By  the  use  of  a  very  pure  iron  rod,  this  condi- 
tion may  be  remedied.  There  will,  nevertheless,  be  many 
cases  where  the  use  of  a  rod  will  be,  at  best,  of  doubtful 
value  and  it  may  well  be  eliminated. 

The  edges  may  be  prepared  by  bending  and  forming  or 
by  upsetting  and  forming.  Where  a  groove  is  to  be  pro- 
vided, it  will,  as  a  rule,  hardly  be  necessary  on  thin  work 
to  l>evel  at  so  flat  an  angle  as  45  deg.,  the  standard  for  gen- 
eral work,  the  object  being  to  insure  a  degree  of  heat 
penetration  sufficient  to  insure  a  complete  weld.  A  bevel  of 
60  deg.  or  even  80  deg.  with  the  horizontal  may  be  adequate. 

MAKING    THE    WELDS 

In  welding  the  simple  butt  joint  where  edge  is  set  against 
edge,  particular  attention  is  to  be  centered  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  making  the  high  temperature  penetrate  all  the  way 
if  the  torch  is  to  operate  from  the  one  side  only,  half  way 
or  more  if  the  torch  is  to  operate  on  the  work  after  it  has 
been  turned  over.  If  these  directions  as  to  penetration  are 
not  fully  complied  with,  a  defective  weld  will  result.  Where 
the  plates  are  very  thin,  and  too  much  heat  comes  from  the 
tip  of  the  torch,  the  axis  of  the  flame  may  be  directed  at  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  joint  or  some  type  of  cooling  surface 
may  be  used  beneath  the  seam.  If  necessary,  the  torch  tip 
may  be  made  to  oscillate  from  side  to  side  across  the  line 
of  the  joint  by  rotating  the  tip  as  it  is  advanced. 

The  Edison  joint  is  treated  somewhat  differently.  No 
oscillation  ordinarily  will  be  necessary.  The  flame  is 
steadily  advanced  along  the  line  of  the  joint  and  is  not 
diverted  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  object  is  simply  to 
melt  the  two  edges  and  permit  the  metal  to  flow  together. 
At  times  some  adjustment  of  the  pressures  of  the  gases  may 
be  needed  to  avoid  blowing  the  molten  metal  off  the  edges. 
The  joint  is  a  very  simple  one  to  weld,  as  is  well  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  make  it  \vith 
power-driven  machines. 

In  the  modified  Edison  joint  where  the  flanged  edges  are 
not  deep,  more  care  on  the  welder's  part  is  needed.     The 


welding  may  be  done  as  in  the  original  type  of  joint,  or  the 
method  employed  with  the  plain  butt  joint  may  be  used. 

In  welding  the  modified  plain  lap  joint  where  the  edges 
are  over  lapped  and  the  welding  is  done  by  melting  off  the 
corners  on  both  sides  of  the  work,  and  causing  them  to  unite 
with  the  adjoining  sheets,  the  torch  may  be  held  so  that  the 
force  of  the  jet  will  carry  the  metal  to  position.  In  doing 
this,  however,  one  must  be  careful  to  make  sure  that  the 
sharp  corner  into  which  this  metal  goes  has  already  been 
heated.  There  is  probably  no  one  fault  more  common 
among  welders  than  that  of  putting  molten  metal  onto  metal 
not  sufficiently  heated. 

In  the  type  of  butt  joint  where  a  strip  is  inserted  be- 
tween the  two  edges,  the  work  may  be  handled  after  the 
manner  used  with  the  plain  butt  joint.  If  so,  then  make 
sure  that  the  inner  white  flame  is  large  enough  to  supply 
heat  on  both  sides  of  the  projecting  strip  at  one  moment. 
The  strip  and  the  edges  of  the  plates  are  to  be  melted 
together. 

The  folded  joint  calls  for  an  underlying  cooling  strip 
either  of  simple  solid  material  or  a  flat  tube  through  which 
water  is  kept  circulating.  With  some  work  it  may  be  neces- 
sary that  the  cooling  strip  be  grooved  out  on  top  in  order  to 
hug  the  work  along  each  side  of  the  broad  joint. 

BEHA\IOR  OF  VARIOUS  METALS 

In  welding  metal  plates,  it  is  desirable  that  the  welder  be 
informed  with  some  definiteness  and  completeness  how 
various  commercial  metals  behave  when  subjected  to  the 
oxy-acetylene  torch.  It  is  not  only  the  heat  of  the  flame 
that  acts  upon  the  metal  sheets  but  the  active  chemical  sub- 
stances in  the  flame.  The  gases  in  the  flame  are  distributed 
substantially  as  follows.  The  acetylene  breaks  up  as  it 
emerges  from  the  torch  into  hydrogen  and  gaseous  carbon. 
As  far  as  the  brilliant  white  flame  extends  there  is  incan- 
descent carbon,  which  accounts  for  the  brilliancy  of  this 
part  of  the  flame.  In  short,  all  through  the  inner  white 
flame,  we  have  uncombined  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  carbon. 
At  the  end  of  the  white  flame,  the  carbon  bums  to  carbon 
monoxide  (CO),  but  tlie  relative  amounts  of  acetylene — the 
source  of  the  carbon — and  oxygen  are  regulated  so  that  there 
is  not  enough  oxygen  for  the  conversion  of  the  carbon  to 
carbon  dioxide  (COo).  There  are  two  combustible  gases 
beyond  the  white  flame.  These  are  hydrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide.  Both  require  oxygen;  this  they  get  principally 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  probably  a  small 
amount  of  excess  oxygen  from  the  torch. 

The  excessive  temperature  of  the  oxy-acetylene  flame,  far 
beyond  that  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  seems  to  be  due  to 
two  things:  (1)  the  heat  generated  by  the  decomposition,  or 
explosion,  of  the  acetylene  and  (2)  the  burning  of  the 
gaseous  carbon  to  carbon  monoxide.  The  two  sources  of 
heat  combined  produce  the  "hot  spot"  just  beyond  the  end 
of  the  small  white  flame. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  possibilities  of 
chemical  action  are  verj'  considerable  and  in  dealing  with 
thin  plates  this  may  become  a  ver>'  important  matter.  If 
highly  heated  steel  is  brought  within  the  white  flame  it 
encounters  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  gaseous  carbon.  The  first 
will  probably  do  no  harm  but  both  of  the  others  have  a 
damaging  effect.  Pure  oxygen  is,  in  fact,  the  cutting  agent 
so  successfully  used  in  the  cutting  of  hot  steel,  while*  carbon 
acts  as  a  carbonizing — hardening — agent  from,  say,  1,500 
deg.  F.  up.  The  lesson  for  the  welder  is  that  any  careless- 
ness in  handling  the  torch  that  results  in  playing  the  white 
flame  directly  upon  hot  steel  is  very  apt  to  damage  the 
material. 

The  exterior  enveloping  flame,  large  in  size  and  moderate 
in  temperature,  is  beneficial  in  its  action.  Consisting  as  it 
does  of  gases  avidly  seeking  oxygen,  this  flame  acts  as  a 
protector  against  the  activity  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.     The 
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enveloping  flame  of  the  oxy-acetylene  torch  contains  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrogen,  both  actively  uniting  with  oxygen, 
and  consequently  both  protectors  against  it. 

The  lesson  for  the  welder,  especially  when  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  the  work  after  welding  is  of  importance, 
is  to  utilize  this  flame  as  far  as  possible  as  a  protector  of 
the  work  against  oxidation.  This  lesson  applies  quite  gen- 
erally to  commercial  metals  other  than  steel.  When  at  a 
high  temperature  nickel  is  readily  oxidized  by  the  atmos- 
phere and  copper  is  probably  the  most  dangerously  affected 
of  all.  The  prevention  of  the  activity  of  oxygen  is  possibly 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  commercial  welding  of  copper.* 

Two  oxides — cuprous  oxide  (CujO)  and  cupric  oxide 
(CuO) — are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  copper.  Oxidation 
begins  when  copper  is  heated  in  the  presence  of  air  to  only 
365  deg.  F.  As  the  heating  continues,  so  does  the  oxidation. 
The  coloration  of  the  metal  varies  from  rose  to  brass,  to 
blue  green  and  then  to  a  dark  shade.  A  dark  scale  forms 
at  a  red  heat,  about  1,100  deg.  F.,  which  consists  on  the 
outside  of  the  cupric  oxide  and  on  the  inside  of  cuprous. 
The  cupric  oxide  forms  early  in  the  heating  process. 
Fortunately  for  copper  welding  with  the  oxy-acetylene  torch, 
the  gases  which  bum  in  the  enveloping  flame  are  both  useful 
as  reducing  agents.  Carbon  monoxide  is  understood  to 
reduce  cupric  oxide  at  the  low  temperature  of  about  320 
deg.  F.,  and  cuprous  oxide  at  a  still  lower  temperature, 
probably  about  260  deg.  F.  Hydrogen  reduces  both  oxides, 
the  cupric  at  a  minimum  of  about  482  deg.  F.,  and  the 
cuprous  at  about  297  deg.  F.  It  seems  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  oxy-acetylene  torch  is  not  only  well  fitted  for  cop- 
per  welding,   but  that   it   is  better  than   the   oxy-hydrogen 
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Arrangement    of    Clamps    on     Edison    Joint    which    Use    the    Outer 
Flame  as  a  Protection  against  Oxidation 

instrument,  the  minimum  reduction  temperatures  with  carbon 
monoxide  being  less  than  with  hydrogen. 

It  is  often  possible  to  provide  facilities  by  which  a  part 
of  the  outer  flame  may  be  utilized  as  a  covering  of  the  seam 
ahead  of  the  point  of  welding  and  another  part  as  a  cover- 
ing at  the  rear.  This  is  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
machine  welder  used  by  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany in  welding  the  longitudinal  seam  on  nickel-plated  steel 
containers.  The  clamping  device  which  held  the  work  was 
of  such  a  character  that  it  provided  a  deep  canyon  with  the 
seam  at  the  bottom,  the  canyon  being  large  enough  to  admit 
the  torch  tip  and  the  flame.  With  this  arrangement,  the 
enveloping  flame  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  streamers, 
one  lying  on  the  joint  ahead  of  the  torch  tip  and  the  other 
on  the  joint  behind  the  torch  tip.  The  air  was  thus  shut 
off  from  the  metal  all  along  the  joint,  until  it  had  cooled 
down  somewhat  in  the  lower  temperature  of  the  enveloping 
flame  of  the  torch.  The  forward  streamre  performed  a  good 
service  by  pre-heating  the  joint  before  it  reached  the  welding 
flame,  thus  lessening  the  work  which  that  flame  had  to  do. 

In  all  torches  an  excess  of  oxygen  must  be  furnished 
beyond  what  is  theoretically  necessary.  For  one  cubic  foot 
of  acetylene,  only  one  cubic  foot  of  oxygen  is  actually  used 
in  effecting  the  chemical  combination  of  carbon  monoxide. 
The  excess  may  run  up  as  high  as  35  to  40  per  cent,  but 
this   indicates   a   poor  torch   and   oxygen   is   being   wasted. 

•For  other  informatinn  on  copper  welding,  see  an  article  by  the  same 
aathor  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Mechanical  Edition,  for  July,  1915, 
page   367. 


Anything  less  than  25  per  cent,  however,  may  be  regarded 
as  reasonable.  What  becomes  of  this  extra  oxygen?  Doubt- 
less, some  of  it  after  passing  through  the  white  flame  and 
past  the  "hot  spot"  combines  with  hydrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  outer  flame.  This  should  be  the  case  when 
the  torch  is  burning  but  is  not  in  use.  It  would  seem  that 
this  excess  oxygen  might  make  more  or  less  trouble  whea 
the  work  is  being  operated  upon.  With  steel  and  iron  it  is 
probable  that  the  matter  is  not  sufficiently  serious  to  cause 
much  trouble.  But  with  copper  and  perhaps  some  other 
metals,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  measures  to  overcome  the 
difficulty.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  convert  the  neutral 
welding  flame  into  a  carbonizing  flame. 

When  the  oxy-acetylene  inner  flame  is  a  brilliant  white,  i? 
sharply  outlined,  and  consists  of  a  single  cone  or  pencil,  it  is 
said  to  be  neutral — that  is,  there  is  a  balanced  condition, 
and  the  acetylene  is  being  burnt  with  the  least  amount  of 
oxygen  possible  with  that  torch.  This  is  the  proper  condi- 
tion for  welding  in  general  and  especially  for  thin  sheets 
likely  to  be  harmed  by  either  oxygen  or  carbon.  If  the 
oxygen  cock  is  opened  wider  or  the  acetylene  cock  further 
closed,  the  neutral  flame  will  be  changed  to  an  oxidizing 
flame.  The  brilliancy  of  the  cone  will  be  lost  and  the  cone 
itself  will  shrink.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  neutral  condition 
be  changed  by  partially  closing  the  oxygen  cock  or  opening 
the  acetylene  cock  wider,  then  a  carbonizing  flame  will  result. 
This  means  that  not  enough  oxygen  is  coming  through  the 
tip  to  bum  the  carbon  of  the  acetylene  to  carbon  monoxide. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  free  carbon  beyond  the  usual 
point.  The  carbonizing  flame  may  be  recognized  by  noting 
that  the  cone  is  double.  For  copper  plates  and  for  brass 
plates  made  from  an  alloy  high  in  copper,  the  carbonizing 
inner  flame  may  be  used  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  free 
oxygen  in  the  outer  flame. 

The  non-neutral  conditions  will  occur  accidentally,  even 
after  a  torch  has  been  adjusted  to  an  exact  neutral  condi- 
tion. This  means  that  the  welder  must  always  be  on  the 
alert  to  correct  the  adjustment.  The  neutral  flame  is  so  dis- 
tinct in  its  appearance  that  the  condition  of  the  flame  is 
very  readily  determined.  The  welder  operating  on  thin 
plates  should  be  eternally  on  the  watch  for  a  change  in  his 
flame.  Such  a  change  may  come  about  through  variations 
in  the  pressure  back  of  one  of  the  gases. 

Lead  may  be  welded  with  the  oxy-acetylene  torch.  In 
the  shape  of  plates,  however,  the  metal  requires  strict  atten- 
tion because  of  its  low  melting  point,  621  deg.  F.  Not  only 
is  the  melting  point  low,  but  the  specific  heat  is  also  low. 
This  combination  means  that  it  requires  comparatively  a 
very  small  amount  of  heat  to  attain  the  melting  point.  The 
workman  needs  to  do  his  work  steadily  and  quickly  or  else 
to  provide  for  reduction  in  the  amount  or  degree  of  heat. 
The  amount  of  heat  may  be  cut  down  by  using  less  pressures 
or  a  smaller  torch.  The  temperature  may,  in  effect,  be 
reduced  by  methods  already  described.  That  is,  the  angle 
at  which  th'e  tip  is  directed  onto  the  work  may  be  flattened, 
or  provisions  for  cooling  may  be  used.  Lead  has  the  advan- 
tage of  low  heat  conductivity  which  permits  close  localiza- 
tion of  the  heat  in  welding. 

Nickel  behaves  a  good  deal  like  pure  iron.  When  more 
than  a  plating  of  the  metal  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  the 
welding  action  does  not  take  place  so  well  by  merely  melting 
the  edges,  pressure  being  needed  to  assist  the  metal  to  unite. 
The  union  may  then  be  effected  at  a  temperature  below  the 
melting  point  without  the  use  of  a  welding  rod  or  a  groove 
at  the  joint.  The  welding  is,  in  fact,  not  a  true  autogenous 
process,  but  from  a  practical  point  of  view  the  work  may  be 
done  advantageously  with  the  aid  of  the  oxy-acetylene 
torch.  The  necessary  pressure  may  b-e  applied  with  a  ham- 
mer or  otherwise. 

Tin  has  a  low  melting  point  (449  deg.  F.)  and  a  low 
specific  heat.     Accordingly,  the  welder  of  block  tin  plates 
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mu-t  act  quickly  and  steadily.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
2inc  with  its  melting  point  at  796  deg.  F.,  and  a  moderate 
5p((ific  heat.  The  readiness  with  which  tin  conducts  heat  is 
f:  'rlv  slow,  while  the  conductivity  of  zinc  is  quite  slow. 
( ,  nsequently,  with  the  former  a  fair  localization  should  be 
p;->ible  and  with  the  latter  quite  a  good  one. 


The  localization  of  heat  may,  as  already  indicated,  be 
promoted  by  the  use  of  a  non-conductor  of  heat  (such  as  air, 
asbestos  or  magnesia)  in  a  groove  on  the  work  table  under- 
neath the  seam.  In  addition  to  this,  asbestos  pasteboard 
or  sheets  may  be  laid  on  top  of  the  work  and  brought  up 
close  to  the  seam  on  both  sides  of  the  joint. 


Autogenous  Welding  at  Albuquerque 

Burned  or  Cracked  Sheets  and  Tubes  Repaired  by 
Gas  or  Electric  Welding;    Welding  of   Flue  Beads 

BY    H.    LOUIS   HAHN 


THE  problem  of  efficiency  and  economically  welding  lo- 
comotive parts  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
some  interesting  methods  in  the  Albuquerque  Shops 
of  the  Santa  Fe  System. 

Tiie  method  of  applying  two  new  side  sheets  and  a  three- 
quarter  door  sheet  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  back  end  of  the 
side  sheet  and  each  side  of  the  door  sheet  are  turned  at  ^n 
anijle  of  45  degrees,  this  slight  turn  being  made  cold  in  the 
clamps,  thus  eliminating  the  heating  and  flanging  of  the  side 
flanges  of  the  door  sheet  at  the  flange  fire.  The  door  hole 
opening  is  flanged  at  the  fire  and  the  flat  sheet  then  sent 
to  the  fitting  up  floor,  the  sheets  fitted  and  chipped  to  a 
3/16-in.  bevel  opening  as  shown  and  the  welding  completed 
by  using  a  ga?  torch.    This  makes  a  verv-  neat  job. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  method  of  preparing  side  sheets  along  a 


door  sheet  when  old  side  sheets  or  the  crown  sheet  are  not 
removed.  The  portion  of  the  old  side  sheet  containing  rivet 
holes  is  removed  as  shown  at  B  and  a  45-deg.  bevel  chipped 
on  the  sheet.  The  door  sheet  is  fitted  in  the  regular  manner, 
allowing  the  surplus  flange  to  lap  over  the  side  sheets.  The 
flange  is  then  scribed  or  marked  even  with  the  edge  of  the 
side  sheet,  the  door  sheet  removed  and  the  surplus  flange 
chipped  or  punched  off.     The  door  sheet  is  then  reapplied 
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Fig.   3 — Welding    New    Door    Sheet    to    Old    Side    and    Crown    Sheets 

and  the  edge  of  the  flange  set  out  ^  in.  all  around  to  make 
it  flush  with  the  side  sheet.  The  edge  of  the  flange  of  the 
door  sheet  is  then  chipped  bevel  for  welding.  Enough  stay- 
bolts  A  are  applied  in  holes  in  the  outside  sheet  and  screwed 
against  the  door  sheet  to  push  the  latter  into  position  to 
allow  a  3/16-in.  opening  for  welding.  Bolts  are  applied  be- 
tween the  staybolts,  and  loosened  as  welding  progresses. 
Fig.  4  shows  the  method  of  repairing  cracks  in  side  sheets 
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horizontal  seam  to  compensate  for  the  contraction  of  cooling 
welds.  The  side  sheets  are  laid  out,  sheared,  punched  and 
chipped  in  the  usual  manner  and  are  then  sent  to  the  black- 
smith shop,  where  a  large  steam  hammer,  fitted  with  a  con- 
cave die  and  swedge  to  suit,  is  used  to  put  the  roll  in  the 
sheet  as  shown.  The  roll  is  put  in  the  sheet  for  the  entire 
length,  except  at  the  ends  just  below  top  edge  to  be  welded. 
The  ends  at  the  door  sheet  and  flue  sheet  are  left  flat  for  a 
distance  of  four  inches. 

In  some  cases  staybolts  are  applied  before  welding  the 
horizontal  seam,  in  others  the  staybolts  and  rivets  are  applied 
before  welding,  but  in  most  cases  the  sheets  are  applied  with 
a  temporary  fitting  using  bolts.  The  welding  is  done  with  a 
gas  torch.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  from  contraction  of 
cooling  welds  as  the  roll  in  the  sheet  relieves  the  strains. 
The  same  method  is  also  used  for  the  horizontal  seams  of 
the  three-quarter  door  sheet  when  the  seam  is  a  sufficient 
distance  above  the  firedoor  opening. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  method  of  fitting  a  full  or  a  three-quarter 
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Fig.   4 — Repairing    Cracks    in    Door   or   Side    Sheets 

and  door  sheets  where  tliere  are  a  small  number  of  cracks  and 
removal  of  the  sheet  is  not  justified. 

The  staybolts  are  removed  and  3^-in,  sunflower  plugs 
applied  in  the  sheet  as  shown.  The  crack  between  the  plugs 
is  then  chipped  out  to  a  90-deg,  opening  and  a  space  >4  in. 
wide,  54  in.  on  the  plug  and  Y^  in.  on  the  sheet  is  thoroughly 
worked  with  a  roughing  tool  in  an  air  chipping  hammer  to 
remove  all  scale.  The  cracks  and  roughed  edges  of  the  plugs 
and  sheet  are  then  electric  welded,  using  a  metallic  electrode. 

After  the  patches,  sheets  and  rivets  are  applied  the  calking 
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edges  of  the  side,  door  and  flue  sheets  are  welded  to  the 
mudring  for  a  distance  of  eight  inches  each  way  from  the 
comer,  using  an  electric  metal  electrode  process. 

On  old  fireboxes,  where  it  is  desired  to  run  a  defective 
riveted  seam  until  the  regular  shopping  period,  the  seam  is 
chipped  clean,  and  the  roughing  tool  used  on  rivet  heads,  the 
seam  between  the  heads,  the  calking  edge  and  on  the  sheet 
for  a  distance  of  ^S  in.  beyond  the  calking  edge.  The  entire 
surface  is  cleaned  and  roughed  and  thai  covered  with  a 
layer  of  added  metal  about  ly^  in.  wide,  using  electric  metal 
electrode  process. 

Cracks  in  door  hole  knuckles  are  V'd  out  and  electric 
welded  wht-n  they  are  less  than  two  inches  in  length.  For 
a  door  hole  knuckle  having  a  number  of  cracks  which  are 
over  two  inches  in  length  a  door  collar  is  applied  and  gas 
welded.  When  welding  cracks  in  fireboxes  by  the  electric 
arc  method  a  live  steam  line  is  always  inserted  in  the  water 
space  at  the  mudring  to  bring  the  sheets  to  a  good  warm 
temperature  before  welding,  thus  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
weld  in  service. 

.\11  firebox  door  hole  flanges  are  lapped  over  the  backhead 
door  hole  flanges  the  regulation  distance  for  applying  rivets, 
the  flanges  fitted  tight,  and  after  the  edges  have  been  beveled 
as  for  calking  the  calking  edge  is  welded  to  the  backhead 
sheet,  no  rivets  being  applied.  Should  this  weld  leak  at  an 
outside  division  point  where  no  welding  facilities  are  avail- 
able holes  may  be  drilled,  patchbolts  applied  and  the  door 
hole  flange  chipped  and  calked  in  the  regular  manner. 

Flue  beads  are  welded  to  the  back  flue  sheet.  The  flues 
are  applied  in  the  regular  manner  and  the  engine  taken  out 


the  original  thickness  of  the  sheet,  using  a  gas  torch..  The 
flange  is  then  heated,  fitted  tight  and  rivets  reapplied.  This 
method  avoids  the  removal  of  tube  sheets  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  renewed. 

Fig.  6  2^.  A  shows  a  defective  top  tube  sheet  with  the 
knuckles  removed.  The  sheet  is  cut  across  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  center  of  the  horizontal  bridges  in  the  fourth 
row  from  the  top.      A  new  patch  is  flanged  and  fitted  in 
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on  its  break-in  trip  in  order  to  boil  and  burn  off  all  oil  and 
grease  on  and  under  the  beads,  after  which  the  beads  are 
sandblasted  and  welded  to  the  back  flue  sheet. 

In  order  to  educate  electric  welders  to  become  flue  welders 
the  writer  prepares  old  tube  sheets  removed  from  fireboxes  by 
rolling  old  tube  ends  about  three  inches  or  four  inches  long 
in  all  the  holes,  beading  them  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
sheet  is  then  conveniently  placed  for  the  welder  to  practice 
on  and  after  welding  about  one  thousand  of  these  experi- 
mental tube  ends  he  is  ready  to  go  in  a  firebox  and  start 
welding  regular  tube  beads. 

No  patches  are  applied  to  the  firebox  side  or  door  sheets 
except  slip  patches  at  mudring  corners,  which  are  gas 
welded.  Crown  sheets  are  patched  when  they  become  defec- 
tive under  the  T-bars.  .\fter  the  patch  on  the  crown  sheet  is 
fitted  up,  ready  to  weld  it  is  stayed  in  position  by  the  use  of 
"strongbacks"'  made  of  two  pieces  of  -J^-in.  by  5 -in.  flat 
iron  riveted  together  with  a  space  between  them  to  insert 
fitting  up  bolts.  These  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  crown 
sheet  edgeways  and  are  used  to  line  up  the  new  patch  and 
the  old  sheet.  They  are  kept  in  position  until  after  the  weld- 
ing of  the  patch  seam  is  completed.  The  gas  torch  is  used 
on  this  job. 

Grooving  of  the  knuckles  of  front  tube  sheets  adjacent  to 
the  barrel  sheets  is  a  common  defect  and  is  remedied  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  flange  rivets  adjacent  to  the  grooved 
j>ortion  of  the  tube  sheet  are  removed  and  the  fire  side  of 
the  knuckle  of  the  flange  is  built  up  until  the  thickness  equals 


Fig.    6 — Patching    of    Tube    Sheets 

position  and  a  3/16-in.  opening  is  beveled  and  gas  welded. 
.\fter  the  welding  is  completed  the  tube  holes  adjacent  to 
the  weld  are  reamed  to  proper  size. 

The  method  of  removing  the  tube  area  of  the  tube  sheet 
when  applying  a  superheater  to  a  saturated  engine  is  shown 
at  B,  Fig.  6.  The  tube  sheet  is  cut  across  below  the  tube 
holes  and  the  new  top  half  flanged  and  fitted  in  place,  leav- 
ing a  3/16-in.  beveled  opening  across  the  bottom.  Care  is 
taken  to  have  the  ends  of  the  old  and  new  side  flange  butt 
tightly  together  so  that  the  contraction  of  the  cooling  weld 
across  the  sheet  will  not  pull  the  new  sheet  down  from  the 
top  corners.  After  the  cross  weld  is  completed  and  cold,  the 
ends  of  the  side  flanges  are  chipped  bevel  with  a  3/16-in. 
opening  and  the  welding  completed. 

In  a  firebox  recently  turned  out  for  service  by  the  writer 
there  were  two  side  sheets,  one  door  sheet,  one  tube  sheet 
patch  on  the  top  knuckle,  one  crown  sheet  patch  under  the 
T-bars  and  a  door  hole  lap  seam,  all  gas  welded,  making  a 
total  of  50  ft.  2  in.  of  welded  seams  in  this  one  firebox. 

In  the  tank  department  many  economies  are  effected  by 
autogenous  welding.  A  method  of  building  up  worn  faces  of 
s[)ring  pocket  castings  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  a  new  wearing 
face,  formed  of  boiler  plate,  being  electric  welded  as  shown. 
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Fig.  7 — Renewing  Face  of  Spring  Pocket 


On  castings  where  the  wear  is  not  enough  to  require  the 
application  of  a  plate  the  worn  portion  is  built  up  by  apply- 
ing the  metal  electrode  direct  to  casting.  All  castings  are 
uniformly  heated  to  a  black  heat  before  welding.  This 
method  is  more  expensive  than  machining  off  the  face  of  the 
chafing  casting  to  a  new  wearing  surface,  but  constant 
machining  soon  causes  scrapping  of  a  casting,  while  the 
welding  method  saves  it  for  further  use. 

Drawbar  pin  holes  in  draw  castings  on  tanks  when  worn 
out  of  round  are  built  up  where  worn,  using  the  metal 
electrode,  and  then  rose  reamed  to  the  proper  diameter. 
Coupler  shanks  and  coupler  carrier  plates  are  reinforced 
where  worn  by  using  the  electric  arc  welding  process. 


OLIVER  MOTOR  HEAD  FACE  LATHE 

A  face  lathe  in  the  head  of  which  the  driving  motor  is 
incorporated  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Oliver 
Machinery  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  machine 
has  a  swing  of  24  in.  over  the  bracket,  and  20  in.  over  the  rest 
socket.  It  will  turn  work  up  to  12  in.  wide  by  20  in.  in 
diameter,  or  6  in.  wide  by  24  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  a  par- 
ticularly useful  tool  for  pattern  shop  work. 

The  machine  is  entirely  self-contained.     The  motor  head, 


Motor    Head    Face    Lathe    Fitted    With    Alternating    Current    Motor 

the  controller  or  switch  and  the  rests  are  mounted  on  the  floor 
column,  making  the  machine  especially  adaptable  as  a  port- 
able tool.  All  electric  parts  are  totally  enclosed  and  dust- 
proof.  The  equipment  of  the  machine  includes  a  16-in.  tool 
rest  with  an  offset  holder,  one  right-angle  rest,  one  6-in.  and 
one  12-in,  face  plate  and  one  2^-in.  screw  chuck. 

The  machine  is  fitted  with  either  an  alternating  current 
or  direct  current  motor,  the  illustration  showing  the  rear 
view  of  the  alternating  current  machine  wuth  the  speed  con- 
troller attached  to  the  head.  The  alternating  current  motor 
head  will  run  at  800  to  3,500  r.  p.  m.,  the  speed  being  con- 


trolled b}'  handwheels  governing  a  self-contained  controller. 
The  alternating  current  motor  is  of  the  single-phase  series- 
compensated  type  and  will  operate  on  any  single  or  polyphase 
circuit  of  proper  v^oltage.  It  will  operate  satisfactorily  on 
any  frequency  from  25  to  60  cycles.  The  direct  current 
motor  head  operates  from  600  to  3,000  r.  p.  m.  the  controller 
in  this  case  being  mounted  on  the  side  of  the  floor  column. 

The  armature  or  rotor  shaft  of  the  motor  constitutes  the 
headstock  spindle  of  the  machine.  This  spindle  is  of  steel 
tubing  1/4  in.  in  diameter  and  has  a  y^-in.  hole  throughout 
its  entire  length  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  centers.  The 
inside  end  is  threaded  for  face  plates  and  bored  out  to  re- 
ceive Xo.  2  Morse  taper  shanks.  The  outside  end  carries  a 
handwheel  for  holding  the  spindle  while  removing  the  face 
l)lates,  for  turning  the  spindle  by  hand  when  making  ad- 
justments, or  for  quickly  stopping  the  motor.  When  rear 
end  turning  is  desired  the  handwheel  may  l>e  replaced  by  a 
face  plate. 


A  PNEUMATIC  RIV  ET  CUTTER 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  steel  car  repairing  has 
created  a  need  for  a  tool  that  will  cut  r.vets  quickly  and 
cheaply.  Knocking  the  heads  off  with  a  sledge  hammer  and 
set  is  hard  work  and  the  pneumatic  hammer  cannot  be  u-^ed 
satisfactorily  unless  the  rivets  can  be  reached  easily.  \  tool 
('"Specially  designed  for  rivet  cutting  is  now  l>eing  made  by 


Pneumatic   Rivet  Cutter   Especially   Adapted   for   Use   on   Steel   Cars 

the  Rice  Manufacturing  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  known 
as  the  Red  Devil  rivet  cutter.  By  its  use  it  is  claimed  that 
^-in.  or  1-in.  rivets  can  be  cut  with  frtmi  three  to  five  blows 
and  1^-in.  rivets  in  10  seconds. 

The  device  consists  of  a  cold  drawn  seamless  tul>e  about 
5    ft.   long  with  suitable   fittings  hydraulically  pressed   into 
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each  end.  The  rear  end  is  fitted  with  a  valve  by  means  of 
which  air  is  admitted  into  the  tubes  behind  the  plunger 
while  it  exhausts  from  the  forward  end  into  a  rubber  by- 
pass. By  giving  the  valve  a  quarter  turn  air  may  be  admitted 
into  the  by-pass  at  the  forward  end  of  the  tube  and  exhausted 
from  the  rear.  At  the  forward  end  there  is  a  bushing  de- 
signed to  provide  a  fit  for  the  end  of  the  chisel  bar.  Inside 
the  tube  there  is  a  plunger  ground  to  fit  with  sufficient  clear- 
ance to  allow  easy  movement  with  a  minimum  amount  of  air 
leakage. 

As  shown  in  the  photograph  three  men  are  required  to 
operate  the  cutter.  One  stands  at  the  forward  end  to  guide 
the  chisel  while  two  carr\-  the  rear  end  by  means  of  suitable 
handles,  one  of  them  manipulating  the  valve  lever.  After  a 
little  practice  the  workmen  can  operate  the  cutter  either 
rapidly  or  slowly  and  can  strike  either  heavy  or  light  blows. 
Springs  in  each  end  of  the  tubes  al)?orl)  the  shock  of  the 
plunger  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  hold  the  device  while  in 
use.  The  best  results  are  secured  with  an  air  pressure  of 
90  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  although  if  desired  the  rivet  cutter  can  be 
used  with  pressures  as  low  as  40  lb.  The  total  weight  of  the 
device  in  working  order  is  65  lb.  and  the  total  length  is  58 
in.  Under  average  conditions  three  men  operating  this  tool 
are  said  to  cut  from  25  to  33  times  as  many  rivets  as  they 
could  cut  in  the  same  time  by  hand.  A  smaller  tool  known 
as  the  Baby  Devil  is  manufactured  by  the  same  company  for 
use  on  rivets  of  ?s  in.  diameter  and  less.  This  machine  is 
handled  bv  two  men  instead  of  three. 


SEMINOLE    TOOL  STEEL 

Considerable  thought  has  been  given  to  the  development 
of  tool  steels  and  great  improvement  has  resulted  from  exper- 
iments with  numerous  alloys,  but  it  has  been  characteristic 
of  such  steels  that  increased  hardness  resulted  in  an  increased 


Fig.     1— Seminole    Steel     Chisel     Driven    Through     a     35     Per    Cent 

Carbon  Steel    Block 

brittleness  and  consequent  loss  of  strength.  This  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  chisel  steel,  which  is  subjected  to  sudden 
and  severe  stress  from  the  blows  of  a  hammer. 

A    tool    steel    having    some  unusual  properties  has  been 
developed  by  the  Ludlum  Steel  Company,  Watervliet,  N.  Y., 


which  has  been  given  the  trade  name,  "Seminole."  It  can 
be  made  so  hard  that  it  will  cut  glass,  but  will  bend  with- 
out fracture.  Some  of  the  possibilities  of  this  steel  are  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  2,  showing  a  piece  34  i".  by  1/16  in.  that  is 
extremely  hard  but  has  been  bent  so  that  the  loop  is  less 
than  13/2  in.  in  diameter.     Fig.  3  shows  a  piece  of  the  steel 


Fig.  2 — A  'A-'xn.   X   1/16-in.   Piece  of  Seminole  Steel 

drawn  to  a  point  and  driven  three  times  through  a  low  carbon 
steel  bar  without  breaking.  Fig.  4  shows  a  chisel  that  was 
driven  through  a  block  of  .35  per  cent  carbon  steel,  bent  over 
and  straightened  several  times  without  breaking,  and  was 
then  found  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
chisel  of  this  steel  driven  through  a  .35  per  cent  carbon  steel 


Fig.   3 — Low   Carbon   Steel   Bar  Pierced   by  Chisel-Steel  Spike 

slab  without  bending  the  chisel  or  damage  to  its  edge.     All 
of  these  tests  were  made  with  tools  and  material  cold. 

This  steel  can  be  satisfactorily  hardened  in  temperatures 
ranging  from  1,650  to  1,950  deg.  F.,  but  the  preferable 
range  is  considered  to  lie  between  1,750  and  1,800  deg. 
After  heating,  the  steel  is  quenched  in  oil  and  then  slightly 
drawn.     The  drawing  increases  the  toughness  of  the  metal 


Fig.   4 — Seminole    Steel    Chisel,    Bent    Several    Times    After    Driving 

Through   Steel    Bar 

without  decreasing  the  hardness.  Another  desirable  quality 
of  this  steel  is  that  it  does  not  sliver,  thus  eliminating  a 
frequent  cause  of  injury*  to  users. 

Photomicrographs  taken  at  400  magnifications  show  a 
very  fine  structure  which  tests  have  indicated  is  highly  homo- 
geneous. 
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AIRTIGHT    ASH    PIT    DOOR    FOR 
STATIONARY    BOILERS 

A  perfectly  tight  ash  pit  door  is  essential  to  prevent  com- 
bustion in  the  ash  pit  and  also  in  preventing  excess  air 
from  entering  the  firebox  through  some  types  of  stokers. 
Plant  economy  and  ease  in  handling  ashes  are  features  which 
-hould  be  carefully  considered  in  choosing  doors  for  the 
ash  pits  of  power  houses. 

The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation  of  Chicago 
and  New  York,  specializing  in  all  forms  of  ash  disposal 
equipment  is  manufacturing  the  American  ash  pit  door 
which  has  been  produced  as  the  result  of  careful  tests  and 
studv,  covering  all  points  essential  to  successful  operation 
and  durability. 

Experience  has  shown  that  an  ash  pit  door  should  not  be 
larger  than  is  necessary  to  allow  easy  removal  of  ashes  from 
the  pit,  as  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  large  door  warping  and 
thus  leaking  air  and  it  is  also  too  heavy  to  be  handled  easily. 
A  24-in.  by  36-in.  door  is  recommended  as  ample  in  size 
for  the  largest  pit.    Three  other  sizes,  18  in.  by  18  in.,  22  in. 


of  wing  nuts  at  the  end  of  the  hinge  bars,  two  locks  being 
used  for  the  24-in.  by  36-in.  door  and  one  lock  for  smaller 


sizes. 


REX  EMERGENCY  KNUCKLE 

It  has  become  common  practice  on  American  railroads  to 
carry  in  cabooses  so-called  emergency  knuckles.  These  de- 
vices can  be  applied  in  place  of  any  standard  knuckle  in 
case  of  breakage,  and  are  stronger  than  chains  and  easier  to 
apply.  The  National  Car  Equipment  Company,  Chicago, 
is  now  manufacturing  a  new  device  of  this  type  which  is 
known  as  the  Rex  emergency  knuckle.  When  applied  it  is 
held  in  place  by  the  knuckle  pin  and  by  a  rib  extending 


American  Airtight  Ash  Pit  Door  with  IHinges  Arranged  to  Produce 
Uniform    Pressure   on   the   Frame 

by  26  in.,  and  24  in.  by  24  in.  are  also  built  of  the  same 
general  design. 

The  door  frame  is  of  cast  iron  of  ample  strength  for  all 
conditions.  It  is  of  angle  section,  fits  well  back  into  the 
setting  and  is  easily  fastened  into  the  pit  wall  by  four  bolts, 
one  in  each  comer.  The  bearing  surface  is  carefully 
machined.  The  hinge  and  locking  lugs  are  cast  on  the 
frame  and  are  of  ample  strength  to  meet  the  hard  usage  to 
wliich  ash  pit  doors  are  subjected. 

The  door  itself  is  of  heavy  cast  iron  and  is  provided  with 
a  heavy  ventilated  cast  iron  liner  to  prevent  contact  with  the 
hot  ashes  and  consequent  warping.  The  bearing  surface  of 
the  door  is  also  carefully  machined  to  make  an  airtight  joint 
with  the  frame.  Two  hinges  of  the  floating  type  with  hinge 
bars  pivoted  to  the  frame  carry  the  door  at  the  center  where 
it  is  pivoted  to  the  bars.  This  gives  a  perfectly  distributed 
pressure  on  the  door  and  keeps  a  tight  joint  at  all  points  with 
no  possibility  of  a  clinker  in  the  comer  of  the  frame  opening, 
breaking  or  bending  the  door  by  a  wedge  action  and  also 
allows  the  door  to  be  swung  entirely  out  of  the  operator's 
way. 

The  door  is  easily,  quickly  and  tightly  locked  by  means 


Emergency     Knuclcle    That    Can     Be     Applied     Without 
Removing    Knuckie    Lock 

over  the  side  wall  of  the  coupler.  This  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  remove  the  locking  device  from  the  coupler  before  applying 
the  emergency  knuckle.  The  Rex  emergency  knuckle  has 
the  further  advantages  of  being  light  and  easy  to  apply,  and 
its  use  does  not  increase  the  distance  between  cars.  It  has 
already  been  adopted  by  several  important  railroad  systems. 


SMALL    AIR    COMPRESSORS 

To  meet  the  need  of  a  small  air  compressor  the  Ingersoll- 
Rzmd  Company,  New  York,  placed  its  "Imperial  Fourteen 
Compressor'    on    the    market.      These    compressors    are    of 


Sectional    Views    of    Ingersoll-Rand    Small    Air    Compressor 

simple,  rugged  construction  and  the  design  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  an  automobile  engine,  having  the 
same     type     of     drop     forged     crank     shaft     and     con- 
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necting  rod,  die  cast,  renewable  bearings,  and  au- 
tomatic splash  lubrication  system.  They  are  made  in 
four  sizes,  ranging  in  capacity  from  3  to  45  cu.  ft.  per 
minute  at  pressures  up  to  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  small  com- 
pressors may  be  used  for  pressure  up  to  200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
by  using  a  slightly  increased  horsepower.  The  machines 
are  of  the  single  acting,  belt  driven,  vertical  type,  and  may 
be  bolted  to  any  solid  flooring,  but  for  permanent  installa- 
tion a  concrete  foundation  is  preferable.  The  smallest  size 
is  built  with  an  air  cooled  cylinder  for  intermittent  service, 
or  with  a  water  cooled  cylinder  of  the  reservoir  type  for 
continuous  operation.  The  larger  sizes  are  built  only  with 
water  cooled  cylinders  employing  the  reservoir  jacket  system, 
except  for  the  largest  size,  for  which  a  closed  jacket  for 
connection  to  a  pressure  system  is  optional. 

In  the  reservoir  jacket  system  both  the  cylinder  barrel  and 
head  are  cooled,  and  the  jacket  is  designed  to  hold  sufficient 
water  to  operate  for  a  period  of  10  hours  with  a  single  filling. 


RECEDING  PIPE  THREADERS 

A  new  design  of  receding  pipe  threader  has  recently  been 
developed  and  placed  on  the  market  b}-  the  Greenfield  Tap 
and  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass.  This  tool  is  turned 
on  the  pipe  until  the  desired  length  of  thread  is  cut  and  can 
then  be  pulled  off  without  turning  back.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  operation  the  chasers  cut  a  full  depth  thread,  and  as 
the  work  progresses  the  levers  supporting  them  gradually 
change  their  position,  permitting  the  chasers  to  recede  until 
they  have  completely  withdrawn  from  the  pipe,  thus  allow- 
ing the  threader  to  be  pulled  off  without  the  loss  of  time 
that  would  be  required  to  unwind  from  the  threads.    A  single 


Pipe  Threader  the   Dies  of  Which   Automaticaliy   Recede  to  Permit 
Removal    Without    Unscrewing 


turn  of  any  one  of  three  lugs,  conveniently  placed,  disengages 
the  lead  screw  so  that  the  head  may  be  lifted  and  returned 
to  its  original  position  and  the  trigger  reset  to  begin  another 
cut. 

The  chasers  are  narrow  and  travel  parallel  to  the  thread 
they  are  cutting,  thus  reducing  friction  to  a  minimum.  They 
are  interchangeable  and  so  made  that  in  case  of  breakage 
a  single  chaser  may  be  replaced  and  follow  or  "track"  uni- 
formly with  the  rest  of  the  set.  They  are  also  made  in  sets 
for  each  pipe  size  and  with  either  the  Briggs  or  Whitworth 
thread. 


The  lead  nut  is  in  three  segments,  which  are  self-cleaning 
so  that  dirt  or  chips  cannot  gather  on  the  lead  screw,  and 
both  the  lead  screw  and  nut  can  be  replaced  without  return- 
ing the  tool  to  the  factory.  Adjustment  for  cutting  shallo\v 
or  deep  threads  is  easily  made  by  means  of  the  lock  nuts  antl 
adjusting  rods  that  project  through  the  head  of  the  threaders. 

A  three-jawed  universal  chuck  guide  is  provided,  and  afte^ 
the  jaws  are  tightened  against  the  pipe  one  turn  of  a  grij) 
screw  working  inside  the  chuck,  tightens  it  so  it  will  not  slip. 

For  threading  pipe  in  trenches  or  other  places  where  the 
space  is  limited,  a  threader  of  similar  general  design  but 
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Ratchet    Receding   Threader 

provided  with  a  ratchet  receding  mechanism  has  been  de- 
veloped. The  ratchet  mechanism  is  incorporated  in  the  die 
stock  and  has  two  handles,  one  of  which  may  be  detached, 
thus  permitting  the  tool  to  swing  in  a  14-in.  circle.  This 
tool  can  also  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  receder 
by  disengaging  the  ratchet. 


SELLERS  INJECTOR  INDICATOR 

In  the  description  of  the  Sellers  injector  indicator,  pub- 
lished on  page  218  of  the  April,  1919,  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer,  an  error  was  made  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph.  One-half-inch  copper  pipe  is  used  to  con- 
nect the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  with  the  overflow  chamber 
of  the  injector  instead  of  ^-in.  copper  wire  as  incorrectly 
stated  in  the.  article  describing  the  device. 


E.xPORTS  FROM  BRITAIN. — The  British  railway  supply 
export  figures  for  the  whole  year  1918  are  given  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  for  December.  They  are  as  follows,  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1917  being  given  in  parentheses. 
Locomotives,  $5,377,435  ($8,147,270);  rails,  $2,421,000 
($3,452,375);  carriages,  $2,807,380  ($825,880);  wagons, 
$1,644,055  ($2,215,120);  wheels  and  axles,  $1,722,340 
($783,165);  tires  and  axles,  $3,098,795  ($2,697,645);  chairs 
and  metal  sleepers,  $820,450  ($368,410);  miscellaneous 
permanent  way  material,  $2,785,165  ($2,472,210);  total 
permanent  way,  $6,105,475  ($6,319,630).  The  weight  of 
rails  exported  was  26,335  tons  (38,900  tons),  and  of  chairs 
and  metal  sleepers,  10,173  tons  (5,650  tons).  Of  the  loco- 
motive exports  $147,950  ($1,138,850)  in  value  went  to  South 
Africa  and  $1,237,050  ($882,965)  to  British  India. 
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W.  G.  McAdoo,  of  New  York  City,  former  director  general 
of  railroads,  has  been  appointed  special  counsel  to  the  Rail- 
road Administration  on  matters  arising  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  to  serve  without  pay. 

Exports  of  locomotives  in  February,  1919,  totaled  85  with 
a  value  of  $2,584,269,  as  compared  with  87  in  January,  1919, 
valued  at  $3,076,543.  Exports  of  car  wheels  and  axles  in 
tlie  month  of  February,  totaling  $541,630,  were  double  those 
of  January,  when  exports  of  these  commodities  were  made, 
which  were  valued  at  $278,393.  Two  hundred  and  twent\-- 
five  passenger  cars  were  exported  in  February,  valued  at 
$L>0,768,  and  583  freight  and  other  cars,  which  were  valued 
at  $957,128. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  emergency  caused  by  the 
radical  curtailment  of  the  machinery  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  because  of  lack  of  funds,  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  has  announced  the  formation  of  an 
Emergency  Committee  on  Employment  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  including  representatives  of  the  various  government 
departments.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Col.  Arthur 
Woods,  and  the  secretary  will  be  E,  H.  Greenwood,  who 
has  been  associated  with  the  Department  of  Labor  in  its 
employment  work.  A  representative  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration probably  will  be  added  to  the  membership  of  the 
committee. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  building  an  11,000-volt 
power  line  from  South  Altoona  to  Altoona  and  is  installing 
at  that  place  the  first  unit  in  a  centralized  power  station  that 
Nvill  do  away  with  the  plants  at  Twelfth  street.  Fourth  street 
and  Juniata.  These  plants  will  be  retained  only  to  generate 
steam  for  heating  and  the  operation  of  steam  hammers.  The 
installation  of  the  new  system,  on  which  work  is  already  well 
under  way,  will  involve  the  placing  of  two  S,000-kw.  gene- 
rators and  auxiliary  machinery  at  the  new  South  Altoona 
I'lant,  the  power  line  of  all-steel  construction,  and  sub-sta- 
tions at  South  Altoona,  Twelfth  street,  Fourth  street  and 
Juniata.  At  these  places  transformers  will  step  down  the 
'urrent  to  the  voltage  needed  to  operate  at  that  particular 
place.  The  change,  which  involves  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  will  be  completed  in  the  early  summer. 
Although  the  new  system  is  being  installed  as  a  matter  of 
icenomy,  it  will  incidentally  be  a  very  material  aid  in  lessen- 
"^g  the  smoke  nuisance  in  Altoona. 


Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Campaign 

Arrangements  for  the  "Continental  Extension  Movement" 
of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  on 
May  18,  have  been  completed  and  the  slogan  "Couple  Up" 
has  been  adopted.  It  is  significant  that  the  300  associations 
in  this  country'  will  act  as  a  unit  in  this  extension  movement. 
Another  important  factor  is  that  the  railroad  men  them- 
selves are  taking  the  leadership  in  the  movement,  and  the 
secretaries  are  being  utilized  largely  in  an  advisor)'  capacity. 
While  efforts  will  be  concentrated  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  membership,  this  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  extension  program.  The  summer  months  will  be  util- 
ized for  assimilating  the  new  members  and  perfecting  the 
general  organization  of  the  different  branches  and  then  early 
in  the  fall  there  will  be  a  series  of  campaigns,  each  lasting 
one  week,  and  each  devoted  to  stirring  up  interest  and  de- 
veloping plans  for  the  year  to  cover  the  various  phases  of 
the  work.  For  instance,  there  will  be  a  religious  week,  a 
thrift  week,  a  health  and  happiness  week,  educational  week 
and  Americanization  week.  It  is  expected  that  a  very  large 
number  of  new  members  will  be  drawn  into  the  work  and  that 
active  work  will  be  carried  on  among  employees  who  are 
not  now  served  by  the  association. 


Steel  Price  Situation 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
schedule  of  steel  prices  announced  in  these  columns  last 
month  as  the  outcome  of  a  conference  of  the  Industrial  Board 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  with  representatives  of  the 
steel  industry.  A  controversy  has  arisen  with  Secretary 
Glass  and  the  Railroad  Administration  on  one  side  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  its  Industrial  Board  on  the 
other,  which  springs  from  a  difference  of  understanding  as 
to  the  function  of  the  board,  as  well  as  over  the  price  of 
steel.  The  Railroad  Administration  does  not  concede  that 
the  authority  of  the  board  goes  so  far  as  the  arbitration  of  the 
question  of  prices,  but  that  its  function  is  merely  that  of  a 
mediator  to  bring  about  agreement  between  the  producers 
and  government  purchasing  departments.  The  Railroad 
Administration  takes  the  position  that  until  a  price  was 
reached  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  it,  the  board  had 
failed  to  accomplish  its  intended  functions  and  it  has  never 
agreed  to  the  schedule  as  announced.  The  result  is  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Railroad  Administration  is  the  largest  pur- 
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chaser  of  any  of  the  government  agencies,  the  proposed  prices 
have  little  prospect  of  becoming  established,  especially  so  far 
as  steel  rails  are  concerned. 


Members  of  Thirteenth  Engineers  Receive  French  Decoration 

On  February  22,  1919,  thirty-one  officers  and  men  of  the 
Thirteenth  Engineers  were  awarded  the  Croix-de-Guerre. 
The  decorations  were  presented  at  Simmeilles-Nettencourt  by 
Colonel  Boquet,  Director  General  of  Military  Transports  of 
the  French  armies.  In  bestowing  the  decorations  upon  the 
engineers,  Colonel  Boquet  said  in  part: 

"I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  directed  to  hand  today  the 
Croix-de-Guerre,  which  it  has  been  Marshal  Petain's  good- 
will to  award  some  of  you  in  accordance  with  the  proposals 
made  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Marchand,  Militar}-  Commissaire  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad,  and  myself. 

"These  rewards  you  fully  deserve  for  the  untiring  zeal  and 
devotion  you  have  shown.  *  *  *  I  have  known  the  13th 
Regiment  of  American  Engineers  ever  since  their  arrival  in 
France.  I  have  constantly  watched  their  work  and  efforts, 
and  I  have,  better  than  anyone  else,  been  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  their  valor  and  good  spirit." 

Thase  to  whom  the  decoration  was  presented  were: 

Colonel    N.    L.    Howard,    formerly  Lieut.   R.   Harrisson. 

division    suiierintendent    on    the    Chi-  Lieut.    L.    A.    Weary, 

cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at   Han-  Master   Engr.   F.   Williams, 

nibal,    Mb.  Master  Engr.   15.  Berryhill. 

Lt.    Col.    C.    E.    Whiting,    formerly  Sergeant    L.    Face, 

division    superintendent   on    the   Chi-  Sergeant    O.    Olsen. 

cago,     Milwaukee     &     St.     Paul,     at  Sergeant   H.    Lightner. 

Lewistown.  Mont.  Sergeant  Thomas  J.   Ross. 

Major    E.    Schultz,    formerly    divi-  Sergeant  J.   E.   Morrell. 

sion  master  mechanic  on  the  Chicago  Sergeant   W.    N.    MacMahon. 

ft  North  Western,  at  Chicago.  Sergeant   A.    G.    Crozier. 

Captain    W.     Haberlaw,     formerly  Sergeant  W.  Dreasher. 

roadmaster    on    the    Chicago,    Rock  Corporal    C.    T.    Barnes. 

Island    &    Pacific,    at    Rock    Island.  Corporal  W.   Lish. 

111.  Corporal  W.   T.   Mott. 

Captain  J.  W.  Kern,  formerly  sup-  Corporal   M.    H.   Bootjer. 

pervisor    on    the   Illinois    Central   at  Private   D,    C.    Steinmcyet. 

Mounds,   111.  Private  V.   NichoUs. 

Lieut.   Hugh   MacKee.  Private  G.  Tichy. 

Ljeut.      H.      Halverson.     formerly  Private    F.    Bitte. 

roadmaster  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Private   E.   Vondeveld. 

Western   at   Eagle  Grove,    Iowa.  Private  W.   B.  Muller. 

Lieut.  E.  E.  Deyo,  formerly  yard- 
master  on  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern at  Oehvein,   Iowa. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Tool  Foremen's  Association. — It  has  been  decided  to  hold 
the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Tool 
Foremen's  Association  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on 
Augu.^^t  27  to  29,  1919. 

Convention  of  Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipe- 
fitters' Association. — The  American  Railroad  Master  Tin- 
ners', Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters'  Association  has  an- 
nounced that  the  next  annual  convention  will  be  held  on 
June  2,  3,  4  and  5,  1919,  at  the  Marquette  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  topics  selected  for  discussion  are  as  follows: 
Alloys  of  Soft  Metal,  George  Hofford;  Spot  Welding  in  the 
Railroad  Tinshop,  A.  Paulis;  Light  Gage  Sheet  Metals, 
Charles  Borcherdt,  chairman,  and  M.  M,  Byington;  Pipe 
Threading,  Cutting  and  Lubricating,  F.  J.  Bucholtz,  chair- 
man, and  J.  G.  Hunnicutt;  Labor  Saving  Devices,  C.  E. 


Knight,  chairman,  and  W.  J.  Moffatt;  Commercial  Iron  and 
Steel  Pipe  and  Copper  Tubing,  T,  E.  Holderby,  chairman, 
W.  E.  Jones  and  J.  F.  Richards,  The  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation are:  President,  W.  J.  Moffatt  (N.  Y,  C);  first  vice- 
president,  G.  B.  Hofford  (M.  P.);  second  vice-president,  \V. 
W.  Nash  (I.  C);  third  vice-president,  T.  E.  Holderby  (C. 
&  O. );  secretar}-treasurer,  O.  E,  Schlink  (C.  &  O.  of  Ind.) 

Air  Brake  Association  Convention. — The  26th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Air  Brake  Association  will  open  at  9 :30  A.  M., 
May  6,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111.  Frank  Mc- 
Manamy,  assistant  director,  division  of  operation,  United 
States  Railroad  Admini.stration,  has  issued  a  circular  to  *he 
various  regional  directors,  requesting  them  to  send  as  mam- 
as possible  of  their  air  brake  men  to  the  convention,  and 
from  present  indications  the  attendance  this  year  will  be 
greater  than  at  any  previous  convention. 

The  complete  list  of  subjects  to  be  presented  is  as  follows: 
(1)  Air  Consumption  of  Locomotive  Auxiliary  Devices,  by 
C.  H.  Weaver  and  Committee;  (2)  Air  Leakage  and  Money 
Wastage  Through  Failure  to  Keep  Hose  Couplings  in  Stand- 
ard Gage,  by  the  Manhattan  Air  Brake  Club;  (3)  Recom- 
mended Practice;  (4)  M.  C.  B.  Air  Brake  Defect  Card;  (5) 
Instructions  on  Freight  Car  Brake  Maintenance;  (6)  Hold- 
ing Standing  Trains  and  Cars  on  Grades;  (7)  Damage  to 
Air  Brake  Equipment  by  Thawing  Plants,  by  the  North  West 
Air  Brake  Club;  (8)  Braking  Ratio  of  About  40  Per  Cent 
and  Inside  Release  Valve  for  Caboose  Car,  by  the  North 
West  Air  Brake  Club;  (9)  How  Can  Enginemen  and  Train- 
men Assist  in  Air  Brake  Maintenance?  (10)  A  Resume  of 
the  Air  Brake  Supervisor's  Responsibility  to  the  Stores  De- 
partment, by  Montreal  Air  Brake  Club. 

Tlie   following    list   gives   names   of  secretaries,   dates   of  next   or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations : 
Air-Brake  Association. — ^F.    M.    Nellis,   Room   3014,    165     Broadway,     Xew 

York  City.     Convention,   May  6-8,    1919,   Chicago. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners'.    Coppersmiths'     and     Pipefitters' 

Association.— O.    E.    Schlink,    485    W.    Fifth    St.,    Peru,    Ind.      Con- 
vention, June  2-S,   1919.   Marquette   Hotel.   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
AiiERiCAN   Railway    Master   Mechanics'   Association. — V.    R.    Hawthorne, 

746   "Transpo: tation     Bidg.,    Chicago.       Convention,   June  23-25,    1919, 
'  Atlantic    City,    N.    J. 

American    Railway    Tool    Foremen's    Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    Belt 

Railway,     Chicago.       Convention,     August     27-29,     Hotel     Sherman, 

Chicago. 
American    Society    for   Testing    Materials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

of    Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
jNmeuican    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29   W. 

Tiiirly-ninth    St.,    New    York. 
Association    of    Railway    Electrical   Engineers. — Joseph    A.    Andreucetti, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.   &  N.   W.   Station,  Chicago. 
C.'.R  Foremen's  Association   of  Chicago.— Aaron   Kline,   841    Lawlor   Ave.. 

Chicago.     Meetings  second  Mor.day  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 

August,    Hotel    Morrison,    Chicago. 
Chief    Interchange   Car    Inspectors'   and   Car   Foremen's    Association. — 

VV.   R.   McMunn,  New  York  Central,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth.  C.   H.   &   D.,  Lima.   Ohio. 
International  Railway  Fuel  .Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son   Blvd.,    Chicago.      Convention    May    19-22,    1919,    Hotel    Sherman, 

Chicago. 
International   Railway   General   Foremen's   Association. — William   Hall, 

1061    W.   Wabash    Ave.,   Winona,   Minn.      Convention   September  2-S, 

1919.      Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 
Master    Boilermakers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St., 

New  York.     Convention,   May  26-29,  Hotel  Sherrrran,   Chicago. 
Master  Car  BuiLDERs'  Association. — V.  R.  Hawthorne,  746  "Transportation 

Bldg.,    Chicago.      Conventiot.,   June    18-21,   Atlantic    City,    N.    J. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

—A.  P.   Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — George  A.   T.   Hochgrebe,  623 

Brisbane    Bldg.,     Buffalo.     N.     Y. — Meetings,    third     Wednesday     in 

month,    Statler   Hotel,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
Railway    Storekeepers'   Association. — J.    P.    Murphy,    Box   C,    CoUinwood, 

Ohio. 
Toweling    Engineers'   Association.^W.    O.    Thompson,    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 
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Title  of  Paper 

Author 

Seretary 

Address 

Canadian   

James  Powell   . . . 
H.  D.  Vought  . . . 
H.   Boutct   

W.  E.  Cade,  Jr... 
H.   D.  Vought... 

J.  D.  Conway 

B,  W.  Frauenthal. 

A.    F.   Stuebinc 

P.   O.   Box  7,   St.  Lambert,  Que. 
95    Liberty   Street,   New   York. 
101  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati,  0. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

95    Liberty   Street,   New    York. 

515    Grandview   Ave.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Union  Station,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

750   Transportation    Bldg.,    Chicago. 

Central    May      9 

Cincinnati    May    13 

New   England         |      May   13 

1 

Railroad  Power  Plants    !!!!!!! 

Fuel   Conservation    

Co-operation    and    Not    Competition    is   tlie 
Life  of  Trade    

William  Olsen 

D.   E.   Dick    

George  J.  Burns  . . . . 

New  York   May    16 

.\n  Evening  with  Foreign  Railway  Men... 

Pittsburgh    May   23 



St.   Louis 

Western May   19 

May,  1919 
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PERSONAL  Mention 


GENERAL 

M.  K.  B.\RNUM,  assistant  to  general  superintendent  main- 
tenance of  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer 
for  the  corporation. 

W.  F.  CoNNAL  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  with  office  at  Toronto, 
Ont.,  succeeding  H.  D.  Cameron,  resigned  to  enter  other 
service. 

J.  E.  McQuiLLEN,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande,  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  &  Texas,  the  Texas  Midland,  the 
International  &  Great  Northern  (from  Spring  to  Fort  Worth 
and  the  Madisonville  branch),  the  Fort  Worth  Belt,  the 
Fort  Worth  Union  Passenger  Station,  and  the  Houston  Belt 
and  Terminal,  has  also  been  appointed  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver,  the  Wichita  Valley,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  (west  of  Whitesboro),  the  Wichita 
Falls  &  Northwestern,  the  Abilene  &  Southern  and  the 
Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Galveston, 
Texas. 

MASTER    MECHANICS    AND    ROAD  FOREMEN 
OF    ENGINES 

W.  J.  Ormsby,  general  foreman  in  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
has  been  promoted  to  master  mechanic  of  the  Wisconsin 
division  of  the  ^me  road,  with  headquarters  at  Freeport, 
111.,  to  succeed  E.  Lawless,  deceased. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

C.  A.  Sasse  has  been  appointed  divisional  car  foreman  on 
the  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with 
headquarters  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  succeeding  F.  S.  Ganley,  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  Mr.  Sasse  will  report  to  the  master 
car  builder. 


OBITUARY 

.\mos  H.  Watts,  who  was  master  mechanic  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Northern,  with  office  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  previous  to 
July,  1912,  died  on  March  30,  at  his  home  in  Walnut  Hill, 
Ohio,  at  the  age  of  72. 

DAxrro  M.  Perine,  special  agent  on  the  personal  staff  of 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
died  on  April  22  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  while  on  a  business  trip 
in  that  city.  He  was  born  on  February  13,  1869,  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
S>stem  in  May,  1889,  as  an  apprentice  at  the  Mt.  Vernon 
shops  of  the  Northern  Central.  He  subsequently  served 
consecutively  as  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines,  assist- 
ant master  mechanic,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power, 
md  master  mechanic  until  April,  1906,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Northern 
Central  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie.  The  following  year 
he  was  transferred  to  Pittsburgh  on  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania division,  and  in  Januarv',  1912,  was  again  transferred 
to  the  New  Jersey  division  and  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore, 
as  superintendent  of  motive  power,  remaining  in  that  position 
until  his  promotion  in  June,  1917,  as  special  agent  on  the 
l^ersonal  staff  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey 
division,  as  above  noted. 


The  Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Company  of  Chicago  has 
moved  its  general  offices  from  112  West  Adams  street,  Chi- 
cago, to  2834  South  Loomis  street. 

The  Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company  of  New  Ywk, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  has  moved  its  New  York  offices  irGta 
the  Singer  building  to  the  Equitable  Trust  building. 

On  April  1,  1919,  the  name  of  the  Aspromet  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  asbestos  protected  metal, 
was  changed  to  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Company. 

The  Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
expended  approximately  $400,000  for  new  buildings,  tools 
and  equipment  in  refitting  the  car  building  plants  situated 
at  Renton,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Company  of  Chicago  has 
opened  a  branch  office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  R.  B.  Dutch 
in  charge  of  sales  in  that  territory.  Mr.  Dutch  has  been 
identified  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry  for  several  years. 

A.  M.  Mueller,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  &  Son  of  Chicago,  has  be€n  promoted  to  gen- 
eral manager  of  sales,  in  which  capacity  he  will  have  charge 

of  all  warehouse  and 
mill  products  for  all 
territory  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  was  bom 
at  Plymouth,  Ind.,  on 
July  30,  1874,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in 
the  public  schools  at 
that  place.  His  busi- 
ness career  dates  back 
to  1899  when  he  first 
entered  the  employ  of 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  & 
Son  as  a  clerk  in  the 
credit  and  cashier  de- 
partment. During  this 
period  he  served  suc- 
cessively as  traveling 
salesman,  Texas  repre- 
sentative for  three  years 
and  manager  of  the 
New  York  and  Minneapolis  offices  until  1911,  when  he  was 
appointed  assistant  manager  of  sales.  Later  he  went  to  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  as  manager  of  the  Ryerson-Hagar  plant,  being 
recalled  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  handle  the  sales  at  the 
main  plant  at  Chicago. 

C.  M.  Schramm,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  mechanical  su- 
perintendent of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  of  the  Vapor  Car  Heating  Company  at 
Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has  discontinued 
its  branch  office  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  has  transferred  the 
stock  from  that  place  to  Eldorado,  Kan.,  where  an  office  and 
warehouse  have  been  established.  A  new  office  has  also  been 
opened  by  the  company  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  Firth  Sterling  Steel  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  its  New  York  and  Boston  warehouses 
to  new  quarters.  The  New  York  warehouse  will  henceforth 
be  at  310  Hudson  street  and  the  Boston  warehouse  at  35 
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Oliver  street.  The  latter  was  previously  occupied  by  the  com- 
pany from   1873  to  1914. 

The  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  pur- 
chased a  plot  of  ground  containing  approximately  15  acres 
upon  which  it  intends  to  build  a  new  plant.  Plans  are  now 
being  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  foundry  on  which 
work  will  be  started  in  the  near  future. 

F,  J.  Foley  has  been  appointed  general  sales  agent  of  the 
Railway  Steel-Spring  Company,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York.  Mr.  Foley's  connection  with  the  company  dates  from 
its  organization  in  1902.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  general  superintendent. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  General  Asbestos  &  Rubber 
Company,  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  recently  moved  into  new 
quarters  at  14  North  Franklin  street,  Chicago,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  business  in  Garco  asbestos  products  having 
made  the  old  quarters  at  106  West  Lake  street  inadequate. 

Frederick  G.  Zimmerman,  assistant  secretary  of  Harry 
Vissering  &  Company  and  the  Okadee  Company  of  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  secretary,  to  succeed  Marshall  E.  Keig, 
who  has  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Consumers  Company  at  Chicago. 

Frank  Walsh  Haskell,  president  of  the  Carborundum 
Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  died  April  2  at  his  winter 
home  atDaytona.  Fla.    Mr.  Haskell  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 

New  York,  in  1861, 
and  was  educated  in 
the  schools  there  and  in 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  He 
was  for  a  time  in  rail- 
road service  as  a  rod- 
man  in  the  engineer 
corps,  which  laid  out 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha. 
In  1885  he  moved  to 
Pittsburgh  and  there 
affiliated  himself  with 
Henry  C.  Frick  as  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of 
the  Southwest  Connels- 
ville  Coke  Company, 
owned  jointly  by  the 
Frick  and  Illinois  Steel 
Companies.  In  1897 
he    moved    to   Niagara 

Falls,  representing  the  Mellon  interests  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
becoming  president  of  the  Carborundum  Company,  then  in 
its  infancy.  This  company  under  his  leadership  became 
the  greatest  abrasive  manufacturing  concern  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  at  the  request  of  H.  C.  Frick 
and  E.  H.  Harriman  in  1905  Mr.  Haskell  made  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  which  later 
brought  before  the  public  the  disclosure  resulting  in  the  en- 
tire change  in  the  method  of  life  insurance  business  in  the 
United  States.  The  Armstrong  and  Hughes  Investigating 
Committees,  so-called,  were  the  subsequent  results,  their  facts 
being  largely  based  on  Mr.  Haskell's  accomplishment. 

Ensign  Donald  Walker,  U.  S.  Naval  Aviation  Corps,  died 
in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  April  7,  as  the 
result  of  a  fall  of  an  aeroplane,  of  which  he  was  the  pilot, 
at  Miami,  Fla.,  on  April  1.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund 
H.  Walker,  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Coupler  Com- 
pany and  president  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
.\ssociation.  Ensign  Walker  was  a  student  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity when  he  entered  the  aviation  service  last  year.  He 
was  21  years  of  age. 
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The  Bailey  Meter  Company  on  May  I  moved  its  main 
office  and  factory  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Boston  office,  with  H.  D.  Fisher  as  manager,  is  being 
retained  to  handle  sales  and  engineering  service  work  in  the 
New  England  district.  For  the  present,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  districts  will  be  covered  from  this  office  and 
all  other  districts  will  be  covered  from  Cleveland. 

The  Liberty  Steel  Products  Company,  Inc.,  announces  the 
appointment  of  J.  M.  Borrowdale  as  sales  representative  in 
the  railroad  department,  with  office  at  1901  McCormick 
building,  Chicago.  Mr.  Borrowdale  was  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  car  department  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  for 
the  past  two  years  was  connected  with  the  H.  W.  Johns- 
Manville  Company,  New  York,  as  sales  representative  in 
their  railroad  department. 

D.  P.  Lamoreux,  general  manager  of  the  Pratt  &  Letch- 
worth  Company,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
Ltd.  Mr.  Lamoreux 
has  been  connected 
with  the  Pratt  &  Letch- 
worth  Company  since 
October,  1916.  He  was 
bom  in  Mayville,  Wis., 
December  12,  1873. 
He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
took  a  course  in  civil 
engineering  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of 
1895.  .After  leaving  col- 
lege he  spent  two  years 
in  the  maintenance 
department  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Northern  Rail- 
way, and  the  Cali- 
fortiia-Oregon  Rail- 
way, and  for  the  fol- 
lowing three  years  was  private  secretary  to  the  commissioner 
of  the  general  land  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1900 
he  became  associated  with  the  Beaver  Dam  Malleable  Iron 
Company  and  worked  his  way  up  through  that  organiza- 
tion until  in  1913,  when  he  left  to  take  up  another  posi- 
tion, he  was  the  company's  general  manager.  During  this 
period,  also,  he  was  on  the  executive  and  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Association  and  for 
three  years  of  this  time,  was  also  regent  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  In  1913  he  entered  the  railway  supply  busi- 
ness in  Chicago,  and  was  connected  with  the  Cleveland  Steel 
Compan}-  and  the  Trumbull  Steel  Company.  He  became 
connected  with  the  Pratt  &  Letchworth  Company  in  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  as  general  manager. 

William  H.  Basse  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Detroit.  Mich.,  plant  of  the  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Basse  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this  company 
since  November,  1900,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  held 
various  positions  in  the  sales  department  at  Chicago.  In 
August,  1918,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Detroit  office  as  act- 
ing manager  of  the  Detroit  plant,  succeeding  Ralph  J. 
Stayman,  who  left  the  company  temporarily  to  fill  a  war 
vacancy  existing  at  the  Chicago  office  and  who  later  resigned. 

The  Oliver  Machinery  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
in  order  to  take  care  of  increased  business,  has  found  it  neces- 
sary' to  enlarge  its  Chicago  office  and  has  moved  into  new 
quarters  at  810  Railway  Exchange  building,  Chicago.  G. 
C.  Conklin,  who  for  many  years  was  connected  with  the  fac- 
tory at  Grand  Rapids,  is  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  as 
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district  manager,  and  George  C.  Ramer,  who  had  formerly 
been  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  company,  has 
been  added  to  the  sales  engineering  force  in  connection  with 
the  new  Chicago  office, 

A  merger  has  been  effected  of  the  Hess-Bright  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  S  K  F  Ball  Bearing  Company,  the 
Atlas  Ball  Company  and  the  Hubbard  Machine  Company, 
the  new  company  being  known  as  the  S  K  F  Industries, 
Inc.,  which  will  handle  a  comprehensive  line  of  ball  bear- 
ings, including  the  Hess-Bright  deep  groove  type,  S  K  F 
seif-alining  radial  and  thrust  bearings  and  ball  bearing 
pillow-blocks  and  shafting  hangers.  The  principal  office 
will  be  at  165  Broadway,  New  York,  with  branches  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

F.  V.  Sargent,  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of 
sales  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago, 
with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  to  succeed  F.  S.  Eggles- 
ton,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Sargent  was  bom  in  Belmont, 
Mass.,  on  December  15,  1881.  He  began  his  business  career 
in  1905  with  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Company  as  draft- 
ing clerk,  and  later  was  in  charge  of  the  heat  treatment  de- 
partment and  physical  laboratories.  In  1914  he  entered  the 
sales  department  of  that  company,  in  which  capacity  he  re- 
mained until  he  accepted  the  position  as  district  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. 

Colonel  Robert  Andrews,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  American 
railroad  construction  and  a  former  president  of  the  Safety 
Car  Heating  &:  Lighting  Company,  died  at  his  home  in  East 

Orange,  N.  J.,  on  April 
7,  in  his  85th  year. 
Colonel  Andrews  was 
bom  August  2,  1834, 
at  Andrewsia,  near 
Wilmington,  Del.  His 
early  schooling  was  at 
the  Episcopal  Academy 
of  Cheshire,  Conn., 
where  he  graduated  in 
1849.  He  then  entered 
Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  graduat- 
ing in  1853,  and  in 
1854  completed  a 
course  at  the  Poly- 
technic College,  Phila- 
delphia. He  adopted 
civil  engineering  as  a 
profession,  beginning 
his  career  as  assistant 
engineer.  Union  Canal  &  State  Canals  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  long  career  of  railroad  engineering  began  in  1857  as 
principal  engineer  of  surveys  and  construction  on  the  Sun- 
bur}-  &  Erie.  In  1859  he  went  to  the  South  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  as  principal  engineer  of  surveys  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was  made  a  major  of  the  2nd 
Regiment,  Delaware  Volunteers.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  1863.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  made  principal  engineer  of  the  Saratoga  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  from  1863  to  1865:  division  superintendent 
of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Westem  from  1865  to  1873;  chief 
engineer  of  the  same  road  from  1873  to  1875,  and  general 
superintendent  and  consulting  engineer  of  the  Wabash  Sys- 
tem from  1875  to  1884.  Then  for  one  year  he  was  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific,  and 
in  1885  was  made  general  superintendent  and  engineer  of 
the  Virginia  Midland.  In  1889  he  left  railroad  service  to 
take  the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating 
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&  Lighting  Company.  In  December,  1901,  he  was  elected 
president  of  this  company,  and  from  May,  1907  to  1915,  be 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Captain  C.  A.  Duntley,  who  recently  received  his  honor- 
able discharge  from  the  army  after  serving  as  captain  in 
the  27th  Field  Artillery,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Duntley-Dayton  Company,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Westminster  building,  Chicago.  He  was  bom  in  Chicago 
on  October  21,  1892,  and  received  his  education  in  Armour 
Institute,  Chicago,  and  at  Cornell  University,  frcsn  which 
latter  school  he  was  graduated  in  1914.  Captain  Duntley  will 
have  charge  of  the  sales  work  of  the  pneumatic  and  electric 
tool  department  of  the  company. 

A.  L.  Humphrey,  whose  election  as  president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  succeeding  John  F. 
Miller,    was   announced    in   these   columns   last   month,   has 

been  connected  with 
the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  since 
1903  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed western  man- 
ager with  headquarters 
at  Chicago.  He  was 
bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y,, 
and  his  family  moved 
to  Iowa  when  he  was 
less  than  a  year  old. 
At  the  age  of  14  after 
the  usual  amount  of 
country  schooling  he 
stmck  out  for  himself 
and  engaged  in  various 
occupations.  At  the 
age  of  22  he  organized 
a  general  machine  shop 
and  foundry  in  Seattle 
which  afterwards  be- 
came the  present  Moran  Iron  Works.  He  then  entered  rail- 
road service  and  became  constructing  division  foreman  of  the 
Mojave  division  of  the  Central  Pacific,  then  master  mechanic 
and  later  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Colorado 
Midland.  At  about  this  time  he  took  an  active  part  in 
politics  and  was  twice  elected  to  the  Colorado  House  of 
Representatives  and  during  his  second  term  served  as  speaker 
of  the  House.  He  then  went  back  to  railroad  service  on 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  in  1899  and  went  to  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  in  1903  as  superintendent  of  motive  power,  soon 
after  which  he  was  appointed  westem  manager  of  the  West- 
inghouse Air  Brake  Company  at  Chicago.  He  went  to 
Pittsburgh  in  1905  as  general  manager  of  the  air  brake 
works,  and  was  elected  a  director  of  the  company  in  1909 
when  he  was  also  given  the  dual  position  of  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  which  he  held  ever  since.  When  the 
Union  S\\'itch  &  Signal  Company  was  taken  over  by  the 
air  brake  company  in  1916,  Mr.  Humphrey  was  also  elected 
president  of  that  corporation.  In  addition  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  an  executive  capacity  in  all  the  other  interests  asso- 
ciated with  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  such  as 
the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Pittsburgh;  the  National 
Brake  and  Electric  Company,  Milwaukee;  the  American 
Brake  Company,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Westinghouse  Pacific 
Coast  Brake  Company,  San  Francisco.  During  the  war  the 
companies  of  which  Mr.  Humphrey  is  in  charge  accepted 
from  the  British  and  Russian  governments,  contracts  for  the 
manufacture  of  shrapnel  and  explosive  shells  as  well  as 
time  fuses  numbering  approximately  four  to  six  million 
units  and  component  parts  of  war  material,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  about  $20,000,000  which  contracts  had  to 
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be  completed  in  a  specified  time.  Mr.  Humphrey  not  only 
put  up  factory  buildings,  installed  special  machinery  and 
created  an  entirely  new  and  separate  organization  for  the 
construction  of  this  work,  but  he  also  finished  the  job  on 
time  without  having  a  single  piece  rejected.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  Mr.  Humphrey  received  for  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  a  contract  to  produce  4,100  aero- 
plane engines  of  the  Le  Rhone  type.  Besides  his  activity 
as  a  manufacturer,  ^Mr.  Humphrey  also  acted  in  a  consulting 
and  advisor}'  capacity  to  the  government  in  Washington  on 
many  committees  and  boards.  He  was  industrial  "staff 
expert"  for  Brigadier  General  C.  C.  Williams,  chief  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
Labor  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  War  Resources 
Conmiittee  in  Washington.  He  is  president  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Besides  the  election  of  a  president, 
the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  elected  the  following 
board  of  directors:  Ben  V.  Becker,  James  D.  Callery,  E. 
M.  Herr,  A.  L.  Humphrey,  John  F.  Miller,  John  R.  Mc- 
Cune,  John  R.  McGinley,  Charles  McKnight,  M.  S.  Rosen- 
wald,  W,  D.  Uptegraff  and  H.  H.  Westinghouse. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announces  the  or- 
ganization on  April  1,  1919,  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Export  Company,  a  subsidiary  corporation,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  foreign  business.  The  officers  of  the 
new  company  are  as  follows:  F.  W.  Pickard,  president; 
W.  S.  Gavan,  vice-president  and  director  of  sales;  F.  D. 
Brown,  treasurer;  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  secretary.  The  same 
staff  which  has  previously  been  associated  with  the  du  Pont 
export  business  will  be  continued  with  some  additions  made 
necessary  by  the  broader  scope  of  the  new  corporation.  The 
main  ofiices  will  be  located  at  1 20  Broadway,  New  York,  with 
branches  in  San  Francisco,  Mexico  City,  London  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Lieutenant  Commander  H.  J.  Elson,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
Force,  has  been  released  to  inactive  status  and  has  resumed 
his  civilian  work  as  secretary-  and  treasurer  of  the  Walter 
A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  with  which  com- 
pany he  was  in  charge  of  internal  management  and  manu- 
facturing operations.  Lieutenant  Commander  Elson  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  1898,  and  after 
service  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  China,  resigned  from 
the  nav\'  in  1902  to  become  interested  in  the  Zelnicker  com- 
pany. He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Naval  Militia, 
with  which  organization  he  was  mobilized  into  federal  service 
upon  the  declaration  of  war,  April  6,  1917.  His  assignment 
was  as  inspector  of  machinery,  9th,  10th  and  11th  Naval 
Districts,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

The  Americiin  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago, 
announces  the  appointment  of  Charles  H.  Florandin, 
formerly  of  the  National  Electric  Welding  Company,  New 
York,  as  general  manager  of  the  eastern  territory',  with  head- 
quarters at  the  New  York  office,  110  West  40th  street.  Mr. 
Florandin  was  bom  in  France  and  received  his  technical 
education  at  the  famous  Lycee  de  Marseilles.  He  is  an 
engineer  by  profession,  and  upon  coming  to  the  United 
States  did  important  work  with  the  Brooklyn  City  Railway 
in  the  early  days  when  the  road  was  being  electrified.  After 
five  years'  ser\'ice  with  this  company,  he  joined  the  C.  &  C. 
Electric  Company,  New  York,  where  he  held  a  responsible 
position  with  them  for  many  years.  After  a  brief  connection 
with  the  Western  Electric  Company,  he  returned  to  the  C. 
&  C.  Electric  Company,  and  later  organized  the  National 
Electric  Welding  Company.  During  the  war  Mr.  Florandin 
was  a  member  of  the  welding  committee  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation, 
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Pneumatic  Hammers. — Bulletin  101  has  been  issued 
by  the  Duntley-Dayton  Company,  Chicago,  this  being  the 
first  of  a  series  of  publications  which  this  company  has  in 
preparation.  It  is  devoted  to  the  Duntley-Dayton  line  of 
riveting  and  chipping  hammers,  of  which  there  are  20  sizes 
and  styles,  and  features  their  low  cost  of  maintenance. 
Pneumatic  holders-on,  pneumatic  rammers,  rivet  sets,  chisel 
blanks,  hose,  hose  couplings,  grease  and  oil,  and  lead  ham- 
mers for  use  in  repairing  pneumatic  tools,  are  also  presented. 

Motor  Drive. — A  universal  motor  drive  for  any  kind  of 
double  spindle  shaper  has  recently  been  developed  by  the 
Oliver  Machinery  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  this 
company  has  now  printed  a  bulletin  fully  describing  and 
illustrating  the  device  and  showing  its  advantages.  It  also 
includes  a  drawing  showing  the  floor  plan  of  the  motor  drive 
operating  in  connection  with  the  Oliver  No.  483  high  speed 
double  spindle  shaper.  A  description  of  this  device  was  pub- 
lished in  the  February,  1919,  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechani- 
cal Engineer,  page  107. 

Am  Transport  System. — The  Quigley  Furnace  Special- 
ties Company,  New  York,  has  developed  a  system  of  carrying 
pulverized  fuel  which  differs  from  screw  conveyor  and  high 
pressure  blast  systems  in  that  the  fuel  is  transported  in  bulk 
from  the  pulverizing  plant  through  small  diameter  standard 
wrought  iron  or  steel  pipe  by  compressed  air  to  bins  at  the 
furnace,  without  the  use  of  return  piping.  This  system 
and  the  various  apparatus  used  for  the  transport,  distribu- 
tion and  burning  of  the  fuel  is  described  and  shown  in  a 
diagrammatic  drawing  in  Bulletin  No.  11,  containing  14 
pages. 

The  Unit  Car. — A  steam  propelled  car,  designed  for 
railroad  interurban  and  branch  line  service,  known  as  the 
Unit  car,  is  described  in  an  attractive  booklet  containing  16 
pages,  issued  by  the  manufacturer,  the  Unit  Railway  Car 
Company  of  Boston,  Mass.  As  the  name  of  the  car  indicates, 
its  power  plant,  passenger  and  baggage  space  is  combined 
in  one  car  and  it  has  been  operated  successfully  and  demon- 
strated its  adaptability  for  satisfactorily  handling  short  line 
traffic.  The  text  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  car 
and  drawings  showing  the  side  elevation,  floor  plan  and 
front  end. 

Cranes  for  Shops,  Roundhouses  and  Yards. — The 
Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  has  re- 
cently issued  catalogue  No.  135  superseding  catalogue  No. 
127.  This  catalogue  describes  electric,  pneumatic  and  hand 
power  traveling  cranes,  locomotive  and  coach  hoists,  gantry 
traveling  cranes,  jib  cranes  and  pillar  cranes.  It  gives  a 
general  description  not  only  of  the  cranes  but  also  of  the 
details  such  as  cabs,  trucks,  brakes  and  electric  equipment, 
and  discusses  the  field  where  the  various  types  may  be  used 
to  advantage.  The  illustrations  show  numerous  typical  in- 
stallations on  railroads. 

Ash  Disposal. — The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  has  issued  a  160-p2ge  book  on  modem 
methods  used  in  handling  ashes  in  power  plants.  The  first 
32  pages  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  various  methods 
in  common  use  for  the  handling  of  ashes,  including  manual 
labor  and  the  various  mechanical  and  "current"  methods. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of 
the  steam-jet  conveyor  method  and  its  application  to  various 
types  of  boilers  and  furnaces  together  with  a  large  number  of 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  actual  installations  of  this 
equipment  for  office  buildings,  factories,  railroads,  etc. 
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Why  This  Number? 

nr  wo  Shop  Equipment  Numbers  of  the  Railway  Mechani- 
cal Engineer  have  preceded  this  one.  The  first  of  these 
was  published  June,  1917,  and  the  second  June,  1918.  This 
number  is  much  more  extensive  and  elaborate  than  either  of 
the  two  preceding  ones.  There  are  two  very  good  reasons 
for  this. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  these  columns  during  recent 
months,  it  is  necessary  to  do  one  of  three  things  if  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  are  to  be  maintained  upon  a  satisfactory 
and  efficient  basis :  either  rates  must  be  raised,  wages  reduced, 
or  the  efficiency  of  operation  increased.  Raising  rates  is  a 
most  difficult  proposition  and  the  director  general  of  railroads 
is,  apparently,  not  disposed  to  take  any  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  desirable  that  the  wages  be  maintained  on  the 
present  basis.  The  only  other  alternative,  therefore,  is  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  operation  by  the  introduction  of  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  methods  and  practices,  by  the 
improvement  of  facilities,  and  by  bringing  up  the  individual 
output  of  each  employee.  The  elimination  of  piece  work  in 
many  shops  means  that  they  must  be  entirely  reorganized  in 
various  respects,  in  order  to  maintain  their  productive  capac- 
ity even  on  the  old  basis.  One  purpose  of  this  special  num- 
ber, therefore,  has  l>een  to  present  constructive  suggestions 
as  to  increased  and  more  efficient  shop  production  which 
will  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  locomotive  and  cars. 

The  second  thought  that  the  editors  had  in  mind  in  build- 
ing up  this  speci,al  number  has  been  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  railway  mechanical  department  men  all  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  machine  tools  and  shop  equipment  that  may 
be  helpful  to  them.  This  is  commented  on  in  detail  in  the 
editorial  following.  Incidentally  the  editors  would  like  to 
know  to  what  e.xtent  this  number  proves  helpful  to  you. 

New  Tool  Section 

DURING  the  war  the  builders  of  machine  tools  and  shop 
ecjuipment  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  improve  their 
lines  for  general  purposes,  although  some  really  remarkable 
improvements  and  developments  were  made  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  manufacturing  munitions  and  war  supplies. 
Now  that  the  conditions  are  becoming  more  normal,  the  man- 
ufacturers are  improving  their  lines  so  as  to  better  meet  the 
new  conditions  in  the  industrial  field.  The  scarcity  of  skilled 
labor  and  the  increa.^^ed  wage  scales  have  created  a  heavy  de- 
mand for  labor  and  time  saving  tools  and  facilities.  Possibly 
this,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  is  the  keynote  of  the  large 
section  in  this  number  which  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
new  and  improved  machine  tools  and  shop  equipment. 

Possibly  something  should  be  said  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  "new  and  improved  machine  tools  and  shop  equip- 
ment." A  large  part  of  the  material  in  this  section  covers 
entirely  new  designs.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles which  cover  products  that  have  been  improved  in  some 
of  their  parts  only;  in  a  few  cases,  tools  or  equipment  have 
been  described  because  of  the  addition  of  a  new  size  to  a  line 
which  has  already  been  well  established  and  is  well  known. 
Then  there  are  several  articles  covering  tools  or  equipment 
which  cannot  be  classed  as  strictly  new  or  improved  because 
they  have  been  manufactured  for  some  time  ip  practically  the 


same  form  as  they  are  at  present.  We  decided,  however,  to 
describe  some  of  these  because  recent  changes  in  conditions 
have  made  their  application  to  the  railroad  shops  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  and  a  determined  effort  promises  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  their  makers  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  railroads. 

Those  who  are  planning  on  attending  the  June  mechanical 
conventions  will  be  particularly  interested  in  a  number  of 
new  or  improved  tools  that  are  described  in  this  issue  which 
will  be  on  exhibition  at  Atlantic  City. 

Our  Advertising  Pages 

IT  is  rather  unusual  for  the  editorial  department  to  make 
special  reference  to  the  advertising  pages.  W^e  cannot, 
however,  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  commenting  upon 
the  really  remarkable  display  in  this  special  Shop  Equip- 
ment Number.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  the  technical  and  business  papers  during 
the  past  decade.  The  manufacturers  were  formerly  content 
with  using  advertising  space  largely  for  display  cards  in 
order  to  keep  their  names  Ijefore  the  public.  Gradually  they 
came  to  a  realization  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  use  this 
space  for  educational  purposes  by  setting  forth  in  an  attrac- 
tive manner  the  functions  and  advantages  of  their  products. 
The  difficulty  in  many  cases  was  that  the  manufacturers  did 
not  have  the  facilities  for  getting  together  the  necessary  ma- 
terial or  of  putting  it  into  attractive  shape. 

One  of  the  greatest  editors  which  the  railway  mechanical 
department  has  ever  produced,  used  to  say  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  advertising  pages  would  be  read  in  preference 
to  the  editorial  i)ages  because  the  advertiser,  unhampered  by 
those  standards  as  to  form  which  must  necessarily  be  ob- 
served by  the  editor,  would  be  able  to  make  the  material  more 
attractive  to  the  eye.  The  editors  are  not  worrying,  but  so 
rapidly  have  conditions  improved  in  preparing  advertising 
copy  that  there  is  no  question  but  what  our  readers  will  be 
forced  to  study  the  advertising  pages  critically  and  carefully. 
Unlike  conditions  10  years  ago,  the  copy  is  changed  with  each 
issue,  thus  helping  to  maintain  the  interest. 

A  large  part  of  the  data  in  the  advertising  pages  in  this 
and  in  our  regular  issues  includes  photographs  which  were 
actually  taken  in  railroad  shops  and  upon  time  studies  which 
were  made  at  the  same  time.  While  we  have  made  no  actual 
comparisons,  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  costs  more  to  prepare 
the  average  page  in  the  advertising  section  than  it  does  to 
])repare  a  similar  amount  of  material  for  the  editorial  pages — 
and  the  publisher  will  tell  you  emphatically  that  the  editorial 
department  of  this  publication  is  an  expensive  institution. 

Problems  of  the  Air  Brake  Organization 

HTHE  Air  Brake  Association  met  this  year  under  conditions 
that  were  more  nearly  normal  than  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  convention  last  year.  Problems  bearing  on  war  condi- 
tions occupied  the  attention  of  this  body  at  the  1918  meeting; 
the  discussion  this  year  showed  that  the  biggest  problem 
which  the  air  brake  department  has  to  face  now  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  standard  of  maintenance.  Last  year  brake 
equipment  was  not  adequately  maintained,  and  while  some 
of  the  deterioration  has  been  offset  in  the  past  few  months 
there  is  still  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  equipment  which 
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1?  not  up  to  the  required  standard.  With  the  maintenance 
forces  working  shorter  hours  there  is  an  increased  necessity 
for  getting  the  most  effective  work  from  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. Under  the  stress  of  war  conditions  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  former  years  were  allowed  to  lapse.  The  question  to 
be  considered  now  is,  which  methods  should  be  resumed  and 
which  abandoned. 

The  experience  through  which  the  railroads  have  passed 
lias  demonstrated  the  need  for  some  organization  on  each 
system  to  super\'ise  the  air  brake  service.  Some  roads  have 
l)een  inclined  to  lean  rather  heavily  on  the  service  organiza- 
tion of  the  air  brake  companies.  The  staff  of  experts  em- 
ployed by  the  manufacturers  should  be  called  on  to  act  only 
in  a  consulting  capacity  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
handle  routine  matters  such  as  the  training  of  employees. 
This  is  properly  a  function  of  the  railroad  organizations  and 
where  the  roads  do  not  employ  their  own  forces  to  handle 
this  work,  the  service  is  almost  sure  to  suffer. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  air  brake  department  has  under- 
gone a  radical  change  and  will  probably  never  revert  to  the 
old  conditions.  In  past  years  there  were  plenty  of  compe- 
tent air  brake  mechanics,  but  now  the  supply  is  inadequate 
and  the  roads  must  train  men  to  do  this  work.  The  intricacies 
of  the  modern  equipment  cannot  be  mastered  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks  and  in  order  to  build  up  the  shop  organization  with 
experienced  men,  special  inducements  should  be  offered  to 
the  employees  on  the  more  important  jobs.  In  some  instances 
wage  differentials  recently  established  have  had  the  opposite 
effect,  and  as  a  result  the  shop  organizations  have  been  dis- 
rupted. It  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  a  large  labor 
turnover  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  shifting  of  workmen 
will  continue  until  more  stable  industrial  conditions  are  es- 
tablished. Instructions  in  the  simplest  form  will  be  needed 
to  enable  the  new  men  in  the  air  brake  department  to  become 
proficient  in  their  special  work  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
general  distribution  of  the  M.  C.  B.  instructions  on  the  main- 
tenance of  air  brakes  has  had  a  good  effect.  The  more 
detailed  report  of  the  Air  Brake  Association's  committee 
on  freight  car  brake  maintenance  should  prove  a  great  help 
in  the  difficult  work  of  training  the  new  employees. 

Machinery  Repairs  on  Heavy  Locomotives 

TTHE  changes  in  the  construction  of  locomotives  during  re- 
cent years  have  eliminated  some  of  the  defects  that 
were  most  troublesome  in  earlier  designs.  Locomotives  of 
moderate  size  now  give  large  mileage  Ijetween  shoppings, 
but  designs  in  which  the  maximum  weight  on  drivers  and 
tractive  efforts  are  sought  as  a  rule  have  certain  weak  points 
which  add  to  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  the  propor- 
tion of  time  out  of  service.  The  development  of  designs  for 
large  locomotives  in  which  no  part  will  have  an  unduly  short 
life  demands  the  attention  of  tho.se  who  design  and  main- 
tain motive  power. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  general  changes  in  locomotive 
repair  work  during  the  past  decade.  The  mileage  between 
flue  renewals  has  probably  increased  somewhat  while  there 
is  but  little  change  in  other  boiler  repairs.  Frame  failures, 
which  formerly  were  a  constant  cause  of  annoyance,  have 
been  almost  eliminated.  General  machinery  repairs  amount 
to  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  as  before,  but  the 
work  on  rods  and  driving  boxes  has  caused  more  and  more 
trouble  as  the  size  of  the  locomotives  has  increased.  The 
increase  in  rod  work  is  a  natural  result  of  the  use  of  larger 
cylinders,  causing  greater  stresses,  without  a  corresponding 
incease  in  the  length  of  bearings.  Long  rigid  wheelba.ses  add 
further  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  rod  bushings.  The 
increased  wear  on  driving  boxes  is  due  to  greater  stresses 
combined  with  a  wider  spacing  of  cylinder  centers  and  a 
narrower  spacing  of  frames.     This  is  perhaps  a  more  seri- 


ous matter  than  the  short  life  of  rod  bushings  due  to  the 
greater  difficulty  of  performing  the  work  on  the  boxes. 

The  added  difficulty  of  maintaining  these  important  ma- 
chinery parts  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  time  locomotives 
are  held  out  of  service  and  may  even  prove  a  limiting  fac- 
tor in  the  design  of  large  motive  pow-er  units.  Compara- 
tively few  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  on  the  types 
of  bearings  used  or  the  material  from  which  they  are  made 
and  investigations  along  the.se  lines  may  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  more  serviceable  designs.  Another  opportunity  for 
eliminating  the  trouble  lies  in  designing  the  parts  so  that 
they  are  more  easily  removed.  The  most  promising  alterna- 
tive, however,  seems  to  be  the  adoption  of  an  articulated 
construction  for  extremely  large  locomotives.  By  dividing 
the  power  between  two  units  the  individual  stresses  are  re- 
duced and  in  spite  of  the  added  complication,  the  design 
would  probably  give  less  trouble  than  a  locomotive  with  a 
long  rigid  wheelbase  and  might  even  in  the  end  prove  cheaper 
to  maintain. 

Machine  Tool  Situation  Abroad 

A  MERICAN  business  men  visiting  England  and  the 
*^  Continent  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  have  learned 
somewhat  to  their  displeasure  that  while  there  is  a  great  need 
for  material  and  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds,  there 
is  but  little  actual  business  being  done.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  machine  tool  industr)'.  The  London  agents 
are  extremely  busy  answering  inquiries  but  have  received  verj' 
few  orders.  The  industrials,  particularly  those  which  manu- 
factured munitions  during  the  war,  are  seeking  products  that 
can  be  made  without  too  great  a  change  in  the  equipment  of 
their  plants.  With  every  new  product  considered  there  are 
requirements  for  machines  they  do  not  happen  to  have  and 
prompt  inquiries  are  made  to  ascertain  the  price  and  de- 
liveries of  those  machines.  Thus  the  agents  are  kept  busy, 
all  to  no  seemingly  definite  purpose.  It  is  this — ^the  readjust- 
ing period — that  is  so  trying.  And  further,  but  little  actual 
business  is  expected  for  possibly  two,  six  or  nine  months  after 
peace  is  signed. 

The  railways,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  immediate  need  of 
machine  tools,  because  there  was  but  little  replacement  of 
"railway  shop  machinery"  during  the  war,  and  because  much 
of  this  machinery  was  given  hard  usage  during  the  war  on 
munition  work  in  addition  to  railway  work.  Careful  in- 
vestigators of  the  market  have  picked  the  railroad  field  as  of- 
fering the  best  possibilities  for  early  sales. 

The  extent  to  which  the  American  machine  tool  manufac- 
turer will  participate  in  this  field  depends  on  several  things. 
That  he  will  participate  to  some  extent  there  is  but  little  ques- 
tion in  view  of  the  urgent  demand,  but  the  extent  to  which  he 
will  participate  hinges  upon  credits,  deliveries  and  price.  In 
the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  foreign  countries 
needing  machines  most  have  been  at  war,  or,  if  they  be  neu- 
trals, have  felt  the  effects  of  war  for  over  four  years,  and 
their  financial  condition  is  weakened.  They  need  money  and 
credit.  Our  government  can  help  in  this  respect.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  England  has  made  a  loan  to  Roumania  for  rail- 
road rehabilitation  with  the  proviso  that  the  money  be  spent 
in  England.  With  judicious  use  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration's bond  issue  of  $200,000,000,  American  exporters 
can  likewise  be  assisted.  In  the  matter  of  deliveries  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  the  advantage  although  the  shipping 
problem  still  remains  serious.  The  price,  however,  is  going 
to  be  the  principal  difficulty.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cost  of 
the  tool  at  the  point  of  manufacture  as  at  the  point  of  de- 
liver}'. With  the  excessive  and  unregulated  freight  rates  now 
existing  on  vessels  sailing  out  of  American  ports,  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  is  at  a  marked  disadvantage  all  over  the 
world.     Some  commodities  can  be  shipped  from  England  to 
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South  American  ports  cheaper  than  from  the  United  States. 
American  .^hip|)inf;  must  be  made  to  co-operate  more  closely 
with  the  American  exporting  industry. 

At  best  .American  manufacturers  of  machine  tools  will  be 
at  a  disadvantage  with  European  manufacturers  of  like  tools 
in  European  markets  on  account  of  distance.  There  are 
many  tools,  iiowever.  wliich  the  Europeans  have  left  to 
.American  manufacture  for  the  principal  reason  that,  regard- 
less of  the  additional  ocst  due  to  freight  charges,  they  have 
not  thought  it  profitable  to  make  them.  However,  if  prices 
remain  too  high  for  very  long,  it  is  going  to  pay  the  European 
to  enlarge  his  line  of  tools,  and  England  particularly  is 
anxious  to  do  this.  .\t  the  present  time  purchasers,  because 
of  the  excessive  i)rices,  are  buying  only  those  American  tools 
they  absolutely  must  have.  Where  by  any  chance  purchases 
can  be  delayed,  they  are,  with  the  hope  that  lower  prices  will 
come  later.  Some  even  suggest  that  purchasers  are  waiting 
for  a  low  Gennan  market  I  It  really  is  a  serious  question  as 
to  how  long  sentiment  will  stand  up  against  a  depleted 
pocketbook.  It  is  very  necessary-  for  American  machine  tool 
manufacturers,  and  other  manufacturers  as  well,  who  really 
want  foreign  business  to  do  their  utmost  in  getting  into  the 
market,  in  facilitating  credits  and  extensions  and  in  bringing 
freight  rates  down  so  that  they  may  compete  on  a  more  even 
basis. 

The  Labor  Situation 

'T'HE  aliolition  of  piece  work  is  a  matter  of  controversy  on 
which  there  are  jjrobably  almost  as  many  shades  of 
opinion  as  there  are  individuals  interested  in  the  subject. 
But  whatever  oi)inion  may  be  held,  the  fact  remains  that  piece 
work  is  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  and  it  is  obvi- 
ousl\-  the  duty  of  everyone  having  to  do  with  railroad  shop 
administration  to  accept  the  situation  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
In  an  article  on  another  page  will  be  found  a  discussion  of 
the  fundamentals  of  wage  payment  which,  while  abstract  in 
its  treatment  of  the  subject,  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. The  principles  therein  set  forth  are,  we  l>elieve, 
correct  and  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  any  problem  is  an 
understanding  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  any  system  of  wage  paxment  lies  in  the  human  problem  of 
arriving  at  a  common  understanding  of  what  constitutes  the 
"reasonable  measure  of  skill  and  effort"  which  the  manage- 
ment has  a  right  to  expect,  and  the  "commensurate  rate" 
whicli  should  be  paid  for  its  exercise.  It  is  precisely  this 
problem  that  unclerlies  the  greater  part  of  all  our  diffi- 
culties in  securing  a  satisfactory'  man-hour  output  and  in 
maintaining  industrial  peace.  Neither  the  piece  work 
s>>;tem.  t'le  various  bonus  systems  of  wage  payment,  nor  profit 
sharing  schemes  have  been  the  solution  of  this  problem.  None 
of  them  has  removed  the  real  difficulty;  i.  e.,  the  lack  of  a 
common  understanding  by  the  workmen  and  the  manage- 
ment of  whiit  -ervice  should  l)C  rendered  on  the  one  hand  and 
what  should  be  exiRTted  in  return  for  that  service  on  the  other. 

Whatever  scheme  has  been  adopted,  the  basis  on  which  it 
is  administered  has  been  fixed,  more  or  less  justly,  by  one  or 
the  other  of  the  interested  parties,  but  never  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both.  This  is  true  whether  it  be  a  bonus  schedule 
fixed  by  the  management  in  a  non-union  shop,  or  an  hourly 
wage  scale  dictated  by  the  workmen  in  a  closed  union  shop. 
In  the  former  case,  whatever  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  basis  may  be,  the  opportunity  to  increase  earnings 
by  increased  effort  has  tended  to  satisfy  the  more  skilled  work- 
men only,  the  primary  cause  of  general  discontent  not  being 
removed.  In  the  latter  case  both  parties  may  agree  on  the 
"commensurate  rate,"  but  the  management  is  seldom  satisfied 
with  the  "measure  of  skill  and  effort"  which  is  exercised  in 
return.       'Jhc    two    cases    are    fundamentally    the    same;    in 


neither  have  both  parties  to  the  agreement  had  a  voice  in 
framing  the  platform  on  which  they  must  work  together. 

In  either  case  the  principle  is  despotic,  whether  or  not  it 
results  in  injustice.  Self-respecting  human  beings  can  not 
be  contented  when  subjected  to  despotic  control,  even  though 
its  exercise  may  not  result  in  tyranny.  It  is  an  inherent 
characteristic  of  human  nature  to  desire  a  hand  in  the  settle- 
ment of  its  own  destiny. 

A  number  of  experiments  in  what  has  come  to  be  desig- 
nated as  industrial  democracy  are  now  being  conducted,  no- 
tably in  the  steel  industry,  the  outcome  of  which  it  would  be 
unwise  to  predict.  They  are  all  based  on  the  same  funda- 
mental principle,  namely,  that  the  management  on  one  hand 
and  the  workmen  on  the  other  have  equal  rights  to  a  voice  in 
the  determination  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  must 
work  together.  Whatever  the  results  of  the  detail  plans  which 
have  been  put  in  practice  may  be,  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  founded  is  sound  and  the  experiments  may  well  be 
watched  with  the  keenest  of  interest. 

There  is  nothing  radical  in  this  principle.  It  is  the  basis 
of  all  contracts  and  is  the  only  way  in  which  whole-hearted 
support  of  an  agreement  can  be  secured  from  both  j)arties  in- 
terested. Terms  virtually  dictated  by  either  party,  no  matter 
how  just  in  themselves,  are  not  conducive  to  the  best  relations 
between  the  parties  during  their  administration.  This  prin- 
ciple does  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  management  to 
exercise  its  functions.  It  is  still  the  duty  of  the  management 
to  conduct  the  industry,  the  difference  between  the  new  plan 
and  time-honored  methods  being  only  that  it  is  conducted 
according  to  law  established  by  agreement  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  both  the  management  and  the  workmen,  rather 
than  in  accordance  with  the  unregulated  inclination  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parties,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
tyrannous  in  effect,  but  which  is  despotic  in  principle. 

How  Railroad  Administration  Circulars  Affect 

Car  Repairs 

r^NE  of  the  clauses  in  the  contract  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies with  the  Railroad  Administration  j)rovides  that 
the  equipment  shall  be  returned  at  the  end  of  federal  control 
in  substantially  as  good  condition  as  when  the  roads  were 
taken  over.  At  the  present  time  traffic  is  light  and  cars  are 
available  for  repairs,  yet  apparently  little  effort  is  being  made 
to  improve  the  condition  of  equipment.  The  percentage  of 
bad  order  cars  is  being  reduced,  to  be  sure,  but  a  single  heavy 
repair  car  requires  as  much  work  as  several  light  repair  cars 
and  the  increase  in  the  numljer  of  heavy  bad  orders  more 
than  offsets  the  decrease  in  the  numl>er  of  lights,  the  net 
result  being  that  there  is  a  deterioration  rather  than  an  im- 
provement in  the  average  condition  of  equij)ment. 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  heavy  bad  order  cars  are 
being  set  on  sidings  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  repair  tracks. 
An  accumulation  of  heavv  bad  order  cars  pre.sents  a  serious 
problem  for  the  Shop  forces  and  caring  for  light  repairs  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  heavies  can  only  be  justified  as  an  expedi- 
ent for  making  available  the  greatest  possible  number  of  cars 
when  there  is  a  shortage  of  equipment.  No  such  condition 
exists  at  this  time,  nor  can  the  po\ky  be  justified  on  other 
grounds.  The  Railroad  Administration  |)robably  did  not  in- 
tend to  restrict  the  repairing  of  heavy  bad  order  cars  ;  the 
present  situation  is  rather  an  incidental  result  of  the  attempt 
to  .standardize  repairs  to  freight  equii)ment. 

The  most  drastic  regulations  concerning  car  repairs  are 
found  in  circular  No.  7,  which  prescribes  standards  for  re- 
[)airs  to  refrigerator  cars.  The  standards  in  them.'^elves  are 
excellent,  but  they  specify  types  of  con.'^truction  radically  dif- 
ferent from  those  u.sed  in  the  majority  of  railroad  owned  re- 
frigerator cars.  To  require  cars  to  be  changed  to  conform 
with  the  new  standards  would  necessitate  heavy  expenditures. 
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1  iie  situation  is   further  complicated  by  the  provisions  of 

c  ular  No.  20,  limiting  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  repairs 

additions  and  betterments  to  equipment.     If  both  these 

,  rculars  were  rigidly  enforced  some  roads  would  he  obliged 

•  .    retire  every  refrigerator  car  they  own  and  the  minimum 

J: HIS  affected  would  probably  be  10  to  20  per  cent. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  regard  to  circular  No.  8, 
...  iiich  will  require  a  large  amount  of  work  or  the  destruction 
,  !  a  great  many  cars.  It  has  been  estimated  that  circular  No. 
>  applied  in  connection  with  circular  No.  20  would  force  the 
retirement  of  as  high  as  20  per  cent  of  the  cars  on  many 
r'.^ads.  The  rules  governing  minor  repairs  are  also  unrea- 
M  nal)le  in  some  cases.  For  instance,  to  apply  a  standard 
iMidy  bolster  would  often  necessitate  a  change  in  the  truck 
holder,  which  in  turn  would  call  for  new  truck  sides.  It 
would  seem  advisable  to  permit  existing  standards  to  be 
maintained  on  the  older  cars  to  avoid  the  unreasonable  heavy 
expense  entailed  under  such  ciromistances. 

It  is  not  only  in  conjunction  with  the  standards  for  re- 
pairs that  objections  are  raised  to  circular  No.  20.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  circular  alone  will  require  heavy  expense  for 
remodeling  or  will  force  the  retirement  of  many  cars.  It 
dees  not  fit  in  well  with  the  reinforcing  programs  of  the 
majority  of  the  roads.  For  instance,  some  lines  have  equipped 
cars  of' 50,000  lb.  capacity  with  steel  center  sills,  thus  mak- 
in"  them  fit  for  service  in  heav\'  trains  and  providing  a  type 
of^quipment  that  fulfills  the  requirements  in  many  classes 
of  ser^'ice  yet  the  limit  of  repairs  on  these  cars  is  set  at  $/5. 
The  circular  undoubtedlv  errs  in  not  taking  into  account  the 
condition  of  the  individual  car.  The  limit  to  the  amount  that 
can  be  ex,>ended  for  repairs  drops  sharply  when  the  car 
reaches  the  age  of  20  years,  though  there  is  no  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  actual  value  of  the  car.  The  circular  might 
be  ju-^tified  if  freight  cars  had  a  definite  and  uniform  lite. 
\s  a  matter  of  fact,  extended  investigation  has  shown  that 
in  actual  service  the  physical  condition  of  cars  does  not 
deteriorate  l)evond  a  certain  point.  The  condition  of  in- 
dividual cars  varies  considerably,  so  the  amount  of  expense 
that  would  be  justified  in  repairing  them  would  be  subject 
to  a  corresponding  variation.  ,  ^„   ,  j 

Because  of  the  operation  of  circulars  7,  8  and  20  the  roads 
are  setting  aside  manv  cars,  or  are  making  temporary  repairs. 
Such  practices  will  cause  the  equipment  to  deteriorate  rapidly. 
Freight  cars  are  now  Ijeing  returned  to  the  owning  roads,  and 
as  thp  standards  of  the  individual  systems  can  be  followed, 
the  necessitv  for  uniform  repair  standards  no  longer  exists. 
Under  these  circumstances  circulars  7,  8  and  20  should  be 
revised  in  order  to  facilitate  the  much  needed  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  freight  cars. 

The  Mechanical  Conventions 
^HK  mecluinical  conventions  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City 
this  vear,  from  June  18  to  25.  The  meetings  last  year 
were  little' more  than  a  gathering  together  of  representatives 
of  the  various  committees  so  that  the  convention  this  year  is 
really  the  first  one  since  June,  1916.  The  three  years  since 
that  time  have  been  crowded  with  unusual  experiences  for 
the  men  in  the  mechanical  department  of  our  railroads;  never 
has  the  necessitv  for  maintaining  the  equipment  in  good  con- 
dition at  all  times  been  so  forcefully  drawn  to  the  attention 
of  the  chief  executives  and  those  in  charge  of  the  operation 
of  the  roads.  Too  often  in  the  past  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment has  been  tolerated  as  a  necessary  nuisance.  This  has 
rather  tended  to  discourage  the  mechanical  department  offi- 
cers and  has  hampered  the  development  of  the  department. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  mechanical  department  to 
as.sert  itself  and  to  insist  upon  having  adequate  facilities 
and  authority  to  keep  the  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  in 
such  condition  that  they  can  be  operated  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    The  mechanical  department  must  insist  that  locomo 
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tives  l3e  not  allowed  to  run  when  in  poor  condition  and  that 
the  cars  be  kept  on  the  repair  tracks  if  not  in  condition  to  be 
used.  Will  the  mechanical  department  officers  take  advantage 
of  the  changed  conditions  or  will  they  let  the  opportunity  go 
by  and  allow  the  effect  of  the  lesson  to  he  lost?  It  will  l)e 
interesting  to  watch  the  conventions  from  that  view|x>int. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  develo})  standards  and  recom- 
mended practices  and  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  technical  in- 
vestigations and  analyses.  It  is  true  that  the  mechanical 
department  officers  are  confronted  with  the  most  intricate 
engineering  problems  and  must  give  much  attention  to  them; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  forget  that  thev  are  execu- 
tives and  that  the  large  questions  as  to  organization,  per- 
sonnel, production  and  things  of  that  sort  are  far  more  im- 
portant in  the  interests  of  efficient  and  economical  operation 
than  is  the  technical  detail  work  of  the  department.  It  is 
strange,  in  studying  the  proceedings  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  and  Master  ^lechanics'  Associations,  to  see  how- 
little  real  attention  has  been  given  to  these  larger  problems. 

Take  the  labor  problem.  There  has  been  too  much  1)eat- 
ing  around  the  bush  and  too  little  straightforward  talking 
in  the  onen  on  this  question.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
a  great  mrnv  mechanical  department  men  who.  l)ecause  of 
this,  are  at  least  a  generation  behind  the  times  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  labor  situation  and  the  best  ways  in  which 
to  secure  real  co-operation  I)etween  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment. What  better  place  could  there  be  to  discuss  this  prob- 
lem in  a  big  way  than  at  the  Atlantic  City  conventions? 

Piece  work  has  l:>een  done  away  with  and  there  is  appar- 
ently a  tendency  to  discourage  discussing  it  in  public.  There 
is,  however,  no  more  important  question  demanding  the  solu- 
tion by  the  mechanical  department  than  as  to  the  Ijest  ways 
in  which  to  reorganize  the  departments  which  were  working 
on  a  piece  work  basis  in  order  to  keep  up  their  production 
capacity.  The  problem  can  be  solved  and  if  the  men  now  in 
charge  do  not  tackle  it  in  earnest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
]ilant  them  with  other  men  of  keener  vision.  There  are 
many  men  who,  because  of  experience,  environment  or  nature, 
have  failed  to  realize  the  significance  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  conditions  in  recent  years.  One  big  thing 
that  can  be  done  at  Atlantic  City  is  for  the  leaders  to  develop 
this  situation  clearly  and  to  encourage  their  brothers  to  tackle 
the  job  with  renewed  energ>-  and  inspiration. 

Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
Ojx^ration,  has  made  a  splendid  move  in  suggesting  that  the 
superintendents  of  motive  power  instruct  their  representatives 
at  the  convention  to  make  notes  of  those  things  that  particu- 
larly appeal  to  them  and  report  back  in  writing  as  to  the 
practical  things  that  were  brought  to  their  attention  at  the 
meetings,  either  at  the  formal  or  informal  gatherings  or  in 
visiting  the  exhibits.  Mr.  McManamy's  purpose  must  not  l>e 
misunderstood.  He  is  exceedingly  desinxis  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  should  receive  credit  for  helping  to  make  the 
present  conventions  the  best  and  most  productive  that  have 
ever  been  held.  The  Administration  will  make  a  hea\y  in- 
vestment in  sending  the  men  to  the  conventions  and  it  is  de- 
sirous of  getting  the  biggest  possible  returns  for  this  expendi- 
ture. This  is  good  l)usiness  and  is  to  be  commended.  The 
fact  that  written  reports  are  to  be  turned  in  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  Mr.  McManamy  or  his  assistants  are  going  to 
check  up  the  individuals  and  criticize  their  o1)sen'ations. 

E.  H.  Walker,  the  president  of  the  Railway  Supply  !Manu- 
facturers'  Association,  has  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  a 
real  opportunity  for  co-operation  with  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration; arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  each  railroad 
man  in  attendance  at  the  conventions  will  be  furnished  with 
a  sjU'cial  and  verx  conveniently  arranged  notel)Ook,  which 
promises  to  jirove  most  heljiful  in  noting  down  facts  for 
future  reference  or  for  making  the  above  mentioned  reports. 
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The  New  B.  &  O.  Shops  At  Glenwood 

Longitudinal  Type,  21  Pits;  Crane  Service  in  Erect- 
ing, Machine;    Boiler,  Blacksmith  and  Tank  Shops 


ANEW  locomotive  repair  shop  which,  with  the  new 
equipment  installed,  represents  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $1,700,000,  has  recently  been  completed 
by  the  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Glenwood  (Pittsburgh),  Pa.  The  nature  of  the 
new  shop  layout  was  largely  controlled  by  the  rigid  limita- 
tions of  space  imposed  by  the  old  shop  site,  most  of  which 
is  included  in  the  new  shop,  as  no  site  for  a  general  relo- 
cation was  available. 

The  old  shop  was  housed  in  a  group  of  buildings  starting 
with  an  old  roundhouse  which  was  used  as  an  erecting  shop, 
adjoining  one  end  of  which  was  the  machine  shop.  The 
blacksmith  shop,  boiler  shop  and  tank  shop  occupied  three 
steel  frame  buildings  with  corrugated  siding  adjoining  the 
end  of  the' machine  shop  in  the  order  named.  Between  the 
boiler  shop  and  tank  shop  was  located  a  transfer  table. 
These  latter  three  buildings  were  practically  all  included 
within  the  site  of  the  new  shop  and  continued  to  house 
their  respective  shops  until  the  new  structure  was  erected, 
after  which  they  were  torn  down  and  the  equipment  rear- 
ranged in  its  proper  location  in  the  new  building.  The  old 
machine  shop  and  roundhouse  structures  remain  and  will 
be  used  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  tank  work,  hose  mount- 
ing for  the  car  department,  etc. 

The  new  shop  is  of  the  longitudinal  type,  of  steel  frame, 
brick  curtain  wall  construction  and  has  a  total  length  of 
635  ft.,  with  a  width  of  232  ft.  6  in.  It  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  four  bays.  The  monitor  bay,  440  ft.  of  the 
north  end  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  erecting  shop,  is  90 
ft.  wide.  On  the  east  side  of  this  is  a  single  bay  42  ft. 
wide  in  which  is  located  the  tank  shop,  pipe  shop,  tin  shop, 
cab  shop  and  part  of  the  blacksmith  shop.  West  of  the 
monitor  bay  are  two  bays,  both  of  which  are  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  machine  shop.  That  adjoining  the  monitor 
bay  is  62  ft.  wide  while  the  outside  bay  is  40  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
With  the  exception  of  120  ft.  at  the  south  end  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  occupied  by  the  storehouse,  the  outside  bay 
contains  a  gallery  floor,  on  which  space  is  provided  for  a 
manufacturing  tool  room,  facilities  for  electric  repairs,  a 
millwright  shop,  and  the  air  pump,  stoker  and  injector 
repair  shop,  the  apprentice  school  room,  offices  for  the  assis- 
tant shop  superintendent,  the  general  foreman  and  the  super- 
visor of  shop  schedules,  and   toilet   facilities. 

An   unusual   feature  of  the  shop  structure  is  the  store- 


house within  the  main  shop  building,  which  occupies  120 
ft.  of  the  west  bay  at  the  south  end  of  the  building.  It  is 
designed  for  six  stories,  five  of  which  have  been  built,  and 
is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

Along  the  entire  length  of  the  west  side  of  the  shop 
building  is  a  platform  50  ft.  wide,  served  by  a  15-ton  half 
gantry  crane  for  about  four-fifths  of  its  length.  Across 
the  south  end  of  the  building  is  a  space  of  the  same  width 
spanned  by  a  15-ton  bridge  crane,  the  surface  of  which  is  at 
ground  level. 

EQUIPMENT   AND   FACILITIES 

Operating  over  the  entire  length  of  the  monitor  bay  there 
are  one  100-ton  Toledo  bridge  crane,  one  100-ton  Morgan 
bridge  crane  and  four  three-ton  Toledo  traveling  jib  cranes 


One  of  the  Three-Ton  Traveling  Jib  Cranes,   Serving   the    Erecting, 
Boiler  and   Blacksmith   Shop 

operating  under  the  bridge  cranes,  two  on  either  side  of  the 
bay.  The  east  bay  is  equipped  with  a  30-ton  Toledo  bridge 
crane  and  in  the  inside  west  bay  there  is  a  15-ton  Toledo 
bridge  crane.  In  the  two  west  bays  there  are  a  number  of 
one  and  two-ton  electrically  operated  Yale  hoists  mounted 
on  swinging  jibs,  about  15  of  which  eventually  will  be 
employed  when  the  shop  is  fully  equipped.     There  are  two 
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Oiis  freight  elevators  used  for  carrying  material  between 
the  machine  shop  floor  and  the  balcony,  one  of  which  also 
serves  the  storehouse,  and  an  Otis  automatic  passenger  ele- 
viiior  serves  the  four  floors  of  the  storehouse  and  the  main 
office  on  the  fifth  floor. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  moved  from  the  old  shops, 
the  new  plant  contains  44  new  machine  tools,  practically  an 
entire  new  spring  plant,  a  new  6,000-lb.  steam  hammer, 
two  new  forging  machines,  an  additional  power  hammer 
and  several  furnaces  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  new 
flue  cleaner.  Practically  all  of  the  new  machine  tools  have 
individual  motor  drive  and  the  greater  part  of  the  machines 
moved  from  the  old  shop  are  arranged  for  group  drive. 
Many  of  the  larger  machines  from  the  old  shop  were  already 
individually  motor  driven. 

There  are  two  electric  welding  sets  in  the  shop,  one 
of  which  is  illustrated.  Both  of  the  sets  are  Westinghouse 
constant  voltage  type  welding  machines;  one  has  sufficient 
capacity  for  eight  operators,  while  the  other  has  capacity 
for  five.     Along  each  side  of  the  monitor  bay  there  are  12 


row  has  deep  bowl  reflectors.     In  the  south  end  of  the  east 
bay  the  center  row  of  lights  is  eliminated. 

The  inside  west  bay  is  lighted  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  north  end  of  tlie  east  bay,  except  that  the  lights  are 


New   Tools   I 

2  30-in.    vertical   turret   lathes. 

1   84-in.    boring   mill. 

1   44-in.    boring    mill. 

1    D.    H.   rod  boring   machine. 

1   slab    miller. 

1   42-in.   vertical  miller. 

1   Keyseat  miller. 

1   20-in.    Blotter. 

1  24-in.   slotter. 

2  28-in.   crank  shapers. 
2  24-in.   crank  planers. 

1  16-in.   by  8-ft.   eng.   lathe. 

2  18-in.   by   10-ft.   eng.    lathes. 

2  18-in.  by  10-ft.   portable   lathes. 

1  20-in.  by  10-ft.   eng.    lathe. 

1  24-in.  by  10-ft.   eng.    lathe. 

1  26-in.  by  10-ft.   eng.   lathe. 


N STALLED    AT    GlENWOOD 

1   26-in.   by    12-ft.   eng.   lathe. 

1  30-in.   by    12-ft.   eng.   lathe. 

2  27-in.    by    14-ft.   axle   lathe*. 

1   D.   H.  center  drive  axle  lathe. 
1  3-ft.  radial  drill. 
1   4-ft.   radial   drill. 
4  S-ft.   radial   drills. 

3  20-in.    drill   presses. 
1   36-in.    drill    press. 

I    12-in.  by  36-in.    plain  grinder. 

6  emery  wheels. 

1    100-ton   hydraulic   press. 

1   6,000-lb.    steam   hammer. 

1    300-lb.    power    hammer. 

1    1^-in.    forging   machine. 

1    3-in.    forging    machine. 

I   6-in.   pipe  cut.   and  th'd  machine. 


placed  on  22-ft.  centers.     Under  the  galler\-  there  are  four 
rows  of  200-watt  incandescent  lamps  in  deep  bowl  reflec- 
tors 15  ft.  apart,  with  the  same  lighting  in  the  gallery. 
The  existing  power  plant  has  insufficient  capacity  for  the 


The  Erecting  Shop,  Looking  Toward  the  South  End  of  the  Monitor  Bay 


welding  outlet  boxes,  making  a  total  of  24  welding  outlets. 
Near  the  ends  of  the  bay  on  each  side  there  are  transfer 
panels  from  which  either  welding  machine  may  be  con- 
nected to  any  welding  outlet.  Oxy-acetylene  tank  outfits 
mounted  on  trucks  are  used  for  cutting. 

Good  general  lighting  is  provided  for  the  entire  shop 
and  individual  lights  for  separate  machines  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  insofar  as  possible.  The  monitor  bay  is  pro- 
vided with  four  rows  of  700-watt  incandescent  lights  placed 
22  ft.  apart.  The  lights  in  the  two  center  rows  are  fitted 
with  deep  bowl  reflectors,  while  those  in  the  outside  rows 
are  fitted  with  angle  reflectors.  All  of  the  lights  are  placed 
above  the  cranes. 

The  north  end  of  the  east  bay  is  provided  with  three  rows 
of  400-watt  incandescent  lamps  placed  on  36-ft.  centers. 
The  two  outside  rows  have  angle  reflectors  and  the  center 


operation  of  the  new  shc^  and  during  the  day  power  is 
Ijrought  from  the  Duquesne  Power  &  Light  Company.  The 
night  load  is  handled  by  the  railroad  power  plant.  This 
l)lant  has  been  equipped  with  extra  transformer  capwicity 
and  rotar)'  converters  and  during  the  day  it  is  operated  as 
a  sub-station  to  transform  the  power  to  the  various  kinds 
needed  in  the  shop.  The  lighting  circuits  use  UO-volt 
single-phase  alternating  current,  440-volt  three-phase  alter- 
nating current  is  required  for  machine  tool  and  elevator 
motors  and  2.S0-volt  direct  current  power  is  used  for  crane 
motors  and  some  of  the  machine  tool  motors. 

All  of  the  circuits  are  carried  from  the  power  plant  to 
the  shop  by  lead  covered  cables  in  fibre  ducts  under  ground. 
The  lighting  feeders  are  brought  up  through  the  floor  to 
the  various  lighting  distributing  panels,  from  which  the 
lighting  circuits  are  controlled.     Each  switch  ccmtrols  either 


1  lie  Morthivrst  Corner  of  tin-  B.  &  O.  Shots  "*  Gltiizfood,  Sliowini;  the    /i.dr.v   Ciislii:i:s   Plutfonn  at   Hu-   Riahl 


The  New  B.  &  O.  Shops  At  Glenwood' 


Longitudinal  Type,  21  Pits;  Crane  Service  in  Hrect- 
ing,  Machine;    Boiler,   Blacksniitii   and  Tank  Shops 


A 


NEW  loiHiinotivr  npuir  ?h()|)  wlii*  li,  with  tlic  new 
i«iui|'imnt  ii)-t;illL'(l.  n-prcscnt.-  :m  o.xpiiuliturc  ot 
iiiDn-  tluin  .S1.7<)0,()()(),  luis  rc»ontly  liern  completed 
l.v  the  Wotinuliouse.  (liurtli,  Kerr  &  Co.,  for  the  Baltimore 
&:  Ohio  at  Glenwcxxl  (  Pittsl.urgh).  Pa.  The  nature  of  the 
lieu  >h(ip  la\()Ut  was  lari^ely  rontroiied  by  the  ri^id  limita- 
ti()n>  nt'  >j)aie  imj)osed  hy  the  old  shoj)  site,  most  of  wliirh 
is  included  in  the  new  shop,  as  no  site  for  a  general  relo- 
cation  was   availahle. 

The  old  >hop  was  housed  in  a  group  of  l)uildings  starting 
with  an  old  roundhou-e  which  was  used  as  an  erecting  shop, 
adioiniiig  one  end  of  which  was  the  maihine  shop.  The 
l)lack>muh  >liop,  lioikr  >h()j>  and  tank  shop  oc<upied  three 
steel  frame  buildings  with  corrugated  siding  adjoining  the 
end  of  the  machine  shop  in  the  order  named,  lietween  the 
l)oiler  shop  and  tank  shop  was  located  a  transfer  talile. 
'!'lii-e  latter  three  buildings  were  j)racti(ally  all  im  ludcd 
within  tin-  site  of  the  mw  >ho|)  and  c<intinutd  to  house 
tln'ir  resj)e(tive  shops  initil  the  ntw  structure  wa<  erit  ti-d. 
after  which  they  wcr^'  torn  dowti  and  tlu-  ef|uipmint  nar 
rangfd  in  it~  |in)ptT  lot.ition  in  the  new  building.  Tlu-  old 
ma»  liinr  >-hop  and  mundlioUM-  >tructurf>  rrmain  and  will 
be  u^ed  to  take  (are  of  >onie  of  the  tank  \\(irk.  lio-e  mount- 
ing t'or  the  tar  department,  etc. 

J'he  new  <lnip  i-  of  the  longitudinal  t\pe.  of  -teil  frame, 
brick  (urtain  wall  ( on-tru(  tioii  ami  ha-  a  total  length  ot 
6.y5  ft.,  with  a  width  of  2.^2  ft.  <>  in.  It  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  four  ba\-.  The  monitor  baw  44(i  ft.  of  \\u' 
north  end  of  wliiih  i-  o((Upied  by  the  eri'tting  sh»»|i.  i>  '"• 
ft.  wide.  On  the  ia>t  -ide  of  tlii-  is  a  single  bay  42  ft. 
wide  in  whidi  is  l<Katetl  tlu'  tank  >liop.  pipe  shop,  tin  sho]). 
fab  shop  and  part  of  llu'  idacksmith  shoj).  \\  e-^t  of  tlu 
monitor  bay  are  two  bays,  botli  of  which  are  ])rin(  ipally  fu  - 
cupied  by  the  madiine  >hop.  'F'hat  adjoining  the  monitor 
bay  is  62  ft.  wide  while  the  (tut>ide  bay  is  40  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
With  the  e.xception  of  ]  20  ft.  at  tlu-  <outh  vw\  of  the  buiM- 
int:.  whi(li  is  oicufMed  bv  the  storehouse,  the  outside  bay 
eontains  a  gallery  llofir.  on  whiih  space  i-  provided  I'or  a 
manufai  luring  tool  nx'in,  fa(ilitii'<  for  eleitric  repair-,  a 
nn'llwright  .-hop.  and  the  air  pmnp.  stoker  and  injedor 
repair  .-hop,  tlu-  apprentiie  x  liool  room,  oflli  es  for  the  assis- 
tant shop  -upirinti  ndeiit,  the  general  foreman  and  the  super- 
vi-or   of   slio[>   S(  liedule-.    and    toilet    facilities. 

All   unu-ual    featuri-   of   the   shop   structure   is   the   store- 


hou.^e  within  the  main  shop  building,  which  otcui)ie<  12'^ 
ft.  of  the  we-t  ba\-  at  the  .-outh  end  of  the  building.  It  ij- 
(ie-igned  for  si.\  stories,  live  of  whiih  have  been  liuilt,  aiid 
is  of   reinfoned   (tmcrete  construction.  '■.•''■ 

.Vlolig  iIk  entire  length  of  the  west  side  of  the  shop 
building  is  a  platform  .^0  ft.  wide.  >erved  by  a  l.^-ton  half 
gantry  crane  for  about  four-fifths  of  its  length.  Ai  ro>- 
the  south  end  of  the  building  is  a  space  of  the  same  width 
>[)anned  by  a  1,^-ton  i)ri(lge  crane,  the  surface  of  whiih  is  at- 
grountl  level.  ' ... ^- •.••..';: * .. 

Koril'MI-NI     AM>    FACII.ITIKS         'i'' y  ■/ '.y  ■Z'-'' 

operating  over  the  i-ntire  length  of  the  monitor  bay  thet^r 
•ire  one  lOd-ton  i'oledo  bridge  «  rane,  one  lOO-ton  Morgan 
bridge  crane  and   four  three  ton    I'oledo  traveling  jib  crane- 


^"^ 


One  of  the   Three-Ton  Tr.iveling  Jib  Cranes,   Serving   the    Erecting,'.;. 
Boiler   nnd    Blacksmith    Shop 

■  .  '■ 

operating  umkr  the  bridge  eniies,  two  on  either  side  of  the 
ba\'.  The  east  bay  i-  <.<|uipped  with  a  .SO-ton  Tokclo  bridge 
•  rane  and  in  the  in-ide  west  liay  there  is  a  15-ton  Toledo-' 
liridge  cran<'.  In  the  t\\(»  west  bays  there  are  a  number  of 
one  and  two-ton  iledrically  operated  Vale  hoists  mountid 
on  -winging  jibs,  about  \S  of  whit  h  eventually  will  he 
employed  when  the  shop  is  fully  etiuipped.      There  are  two! 


.-!■■ 
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(         freij^ht  elevutors   used    for  carrying   matcri;il    between 

MKicIune  shop  floor  and  the  balcony,  one  of  wliieh   also 

.rc  ...v>"'  the  storehouse,  and  an  Otis  automatic  passenger  ele- 

V     ir  serves  the  four  ll(M)rs  (>f  the  storehou>e  aii<l  the  main 

on  the  fifth  tloon.  -    ^^V  . /;,  ^^  .:' 

::i  addition  to  the  t'(|uiiinuiu  niovid   from  tht.-  old  >]iop>. 

new  plant  lontains  44  new  machine  tool>,  praitically  an 

<(■   new    sjirin.L,'    phiiit,    a    new    ().()()()-l!).    steam    h;immer, 

.  jiew   forging   maihines,   an    additional   power   hammer 

;   several    furnaces    in   the   blacksmith    shop,   and   a   new 

cle;iner.     I'ractically  all  of  the  new  machine  tools  have 

I.  lividual  motor  drive  and  the  greater  part  of  the  machines 

i;i  ;Vvd    fn^m   the   old    shop   are   arranged    for   grou])   drive. 

>:   ny  of  the  larger  machines  from  the  old  shop  were  already 

i.vidually  motor  driven..       ■:. 

riiero  are  two  electric  welding  sets  in  the  shop,  one 
I.I  which  is  illustrated.  IJoth  of  the  sets  are  Westinghouse 
<uiistant  voltage  type  welding  machines:  one  has  sufluient 
.  ijiacity  for  eight  operators,  while  the  other  has  capacity 
:i  r  five.     Alone:  each  side  of  the  monitor  bav  there  are  12 


row  has  deep  bowl  reflectors.     In  the  south  end  of  the  east 
bay  the  center  row  of  lights  is  eliminated. 

The  inside  west  bay   is  lighted   in  the  same  manner  as 
the  north   end  of  the  east   bay,  except  that   the   lights   are 


.^Oin.    vertical    turret    lathes. 

.S4iii.    boring   nijll. 

44  ill.     Iwring    mill. 

I).    II.    rod   l)ortnK    machine. 

>l.ib    miller. 

4_'-in.   vertical   niiller, 

Keyseat    miller.    •     •    .-   • 

Jiiin.    slotter. 

24-iii.    slotter. 

2S-in.   crank   shapers. 

J4-in.   crank   planers. 

16-iii.    liy   8-ft.    eiig.    lathe. 

18-in.    by    lOft.    cng.    l.ithes. 

IS-in.   by    10-tt.    portable   lathes. 

20-in.    by    lOft.   tn>;.    lathe. 

_'4-in.   by    10  ft.    eng.    latlic. 

_'<)-iii.    by    10ft.    eng.    lathe. 


lAltrto    AT   <il.EXWOi'l) 

I    J6  ill.    bv    IJ  ft.   eng.    Iath«. 

1   30-in.   by    IJft.  ents.   lathe. 
"2  27-in.    by    14-1t.    axle    lathes. 

1    l>.    H.   center   drive   axle  lathe. 

I    3-ft.    radial    drill. 

1    4-ft.    radial    drill. 
■  .      4   S-ft.    radial    drills. 

i  JO-in.    drill    presses. 

1    .16-in.    drill    press. 

1    12-in.   by   36in.    plain   grinder. 

(i  emery   wheels. 

1    lOO-tiin    hydraulic   press. 

1   6,000-U>.    steam    hanmier. 

I    300-lb.    power    hammer. 

1    \y2-in.    forgii;«    n-at  l.iinc. 

I    3itt.    forging    machine. 

1    6-in.    pipe   cut.    and   th'd   machine. 


jilacetl  on  22-ft.  centers.     Under  the  gallery  there  are  four 
rows  of   2(H)-watt   incandescent   lanijjs   in   deej)  bowl   reflec- 
tors 1.^   ft.  apart,  with  the  same  lighting  in  the  gallery. 
The  existing  power  plant  has  insufficient  capacity  for  the 


The  Erecting  Shop.  Looking  Toward  the  South   End  of  the  Monitor  Bay 


■  elding  olitlet  bo.xes,  making  a   tot.il  of  24  welding  outlets. 

Near  the  ends  of  the  bay  on  each  .-ide  tlure  are  transfer 
anels    from    whiih    either   weUling    miuhine   may    be   con- 

x-CtcHl  to  any  welding  outlet.  ()\y-acetyU'ne  tank  outfits 
lounted  on  truiks  are  u.-^ed  for  tutting. 
(i(KKl  general  lighting  is  provided  for  the  entire  shop 
nd  individual  lights  for  sej>arale  duk  hines  have  been  dis- 
'cnsed  with  insofar  as  possilile.  The  monitor  bay  is  pro- 
ided  with  four  rows  of  70()-watt  incandescent  lights  placed 
-  ft.  ai)art.     'J  he  lights  in  the  two  center  rows  are  fitted 

\ith  deep  bowl   reflectors,   while  those  in  tlie  outside  rows 
re  lltted  with  angle  reflectors.     All  of  the  lights  are  placed 

ibove   the   cranes.; 

1  he  north  end  of  the  cast  bay  is  provided  with  three  rows 

-•f   400-watt   incandescent   lamps   j)laced   on   36-ft.    centers. 

^  he  two  outside  rows  have  angle  reflectors  and  the  center 


operation  of  the  new  shop  and  during  the  day  power  is 
brought  from  the  I)u<|ue>ne  I'ower  &:  Light  ("omj)anv.  The 
night  load  is  haiulKd  l)y  the  railroad  power  plant.  This 
j)lain  has  been  e»|uipped  with  extra  transf<»rmer  tapacity 
and  rotary  converter.--  and  during  the  day  it  is  ojxrated  a> 
.1  .-uli->tation  to  transform  the  jutwiT  to  tlu-  various  kind> 
iieediil  in  the  shop.  Tht-  lighting  iircuit>  u>e  110-vt>lt 
single-phase  alternating  current.  44()-volt  three-phase  alter- 
nating current  is  re(iuire(l  for  machine  tool  and  elevator 
motors  and  2.^()-volt  direit  turrent  j)ower  is  used  for  crane 
motors  and  .»ome  of  the  machine  tool  motors. 

All  of  the  circuits  are  carried   from  the  power  plant  to 

the  shop  by  lead  covered  cables  in  fibre  ducts  under  ground. 

The  lighting   feeders   are   brought  up  through  the  floor  to 

tlie   various    lighting    distributing    panels,    from    which    the 

lighting  circuits  are  controlled.     Each  switch  controls  either 
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three  7(M)-\vatt.  four  4()()-\vatt  or  six  200-\vatt  lighting  units. 
I  he  ni.iiii  |)0\\er  eirtuits  rise  from  the  tloor  through  circuit 
breakers  and  cut-outs,  just  above  the  floor,  to  the  |x)\ver 
feeders,  which  are  run  open  just  under  the  roof  of  the  east 
bay  and  the  inside  west  ba\-  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
.shop.  Branches  to  individual  motors  or  group  motors  are 
carried  down  the  pillars  from  the  feeders.  Just  l^efore 
reaching  the  fl(K)r  these  branches  enter  a  totally  enclosed 
circuit  breaker  and  cut-out,  from  which  they  go  through 
a  l)ranch  cut-out  and  thence  under  the  tloor  to  the  motors. 


Each  branch  from  the  feeders  is  divided  to  supply  fron 
one  to  three  motors.  All  wiring  in  the  shop  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  feeders  is  rubber  covered  and  is  all  in  rigid 
metal   conduit. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  the  electrical  equipment,  the  shoj 
is  fitted  with  an  electric  time  clock  system.     There  are  16 
branch  clocks  located  at  various  jx>ints  in  the  .shop  and  one 
master  clock  located  on  the  south  wall  of  the  balcony. 

The  building  is  heated  by  hot  air,  the  system  consisting  of 
two  200-in.,  direct  engine  driven  fans.     The  plant  is  a  so^ 
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called  twin  system  with  one  fan  for  each  end  of  the  building. 
Btfore  passing  through  the  fan  the  air  is  heated  by  71-in. 
Vtntostacks,  placed  two  tiers  high  and  six  stacks  wide.  The 
fans  discharge  into  concrete  heating  ducts,  forcing  the  air 
to  outlet  boxes  at  the  columns  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
building.    Each  fan  supplies  heat  for  half  of  the  building. 

ERECTING     SHOP 

The  erecting  shop  in  the  monitor  bay,  is  440  ft.  long  by 
90  ft.  wide  from  center  to  center  of  columns.     It  is  pro- 


vided with  three  longitudinal  tracks,  all  of  which  are  served 
by  the  two  100-ton  cranes,  while  the  outside  tracks  in 
addition  have  the  service  of  two  three-ton  traveling  jib 
cranes  each.  These  cranes  have  a  working  range  extending 
across  the  outside  tracks  to  a  line  about  eight  feet  inside  of 
the  inner  rail  in  each  case.  The  three  tracks  provide  Toom 
for  21  working  pits. 

Space  equivalent  to  about  two  pits  on  the  east  track  is 
reserved  for  stripping  as  engines  enter  the  shop.  About  the 
same  amount  of  space  on  the  middle  track  is  resen-ed  for 
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wheeling  and  coupling  up  tenders  on  completed  locomo- 
tives. At  the  present  time  approximately  two  working  pits 
at  the  north  end  of  the  west  track  are  used  for  wheel 
storage,  but  eventually  one  of  these  pits  will  be  released  by 
providing  wheel  storage  outside  the  shop,  only  enough 
space  being  reserved  on  this  track  to  take  care  of  one  set 
of  wheels  at  a  time. 

As  far  as  possible  light  repairs  are  taken  care  of  on  the 
east  track,  while  the  heavy  repairs  occupy  the  middle  and 
west  tracks. 

As  an  engine  enters  the  shop  it  is  stripped  and  unwheeled 
on  the  north  end  of  the  east  track,  then  being  moved  by 
the  100-ton  cranes,  one  at  each  end,  to  a  vacant  pit  on  one 
of  the  three  tracks.  The  locomotives  as  they  are  completed 
ready  for  wheeling  are  moved  by  the  cranes  to  the  north 
end  of  the  middle  track  to  be  wheeled  and  when  this  opera- 
tion is  completed  are  replaced  on  their  res{x;ctive  pits, 
where  the  erecting  is  finished,  the  valves  set  and  the  loco- 
motive completed  ready  to  leave  the  shop.  It  is  then 
moved  back  to  the  north  end  of  the  middle  track  where  the 
tank  is  coupled  on  and  the  engine  then  removed  from  the 
shop. 

The  three-ton  j'b  cranes  are  u"-ed  for  handling  I'ght  ma- 


and  dirt  cars  are  moved  into  the  building  on  the  stripping 
track  and  the  boxes  dumped  into  them  by  one  of  the  crane^;, 
the  cars  being  removed  before  morning. 

MACHINE    SHOE 

The  machine  shop  occupies  both  west  bays,  from  th? 
north  end  of  the  shop  440  ft.  to  the  spring  shop  in  the  inside 
bay,  and  260  ft.  to  the  serving  tool  room  in  the  outside 
bay.  The  heavier  work  is  handled  in  the  inside  bay,  which 
is  served  by  a  15-ton  traveling  crane. 

The  wheel  work  is  grouped  in  the  north  end  of  thv 
building,  driving  wheels  under  the  crane  and  car  wheels 
under  the  gallery.  The  driving  wheel  and  journal  lathe- 
are  located  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  moves  con- 
tinuously in  one  direction.  From  the  storage  on  the  west 
track  in  the  erecting  shop  the  wheels  are  either  moved  by 
the  crane  to  a  cross  track  just  north  of  the  wheel  lathe,  or 
moved  outside  the  building  and  brought  in  the  machine 
shop  on  a  track  which  is  located  in  front  of  the  machines 
and  extends  inside  the  shop  to  the  cross  track  on  which  the 
finished  wheels  are  moved  over  to  the  erecting  shop.  The 
equipment  now  includes  one  90-in.  wheel  lathe  and  a  78-in. 
journal    lathe.      Eventually,    however,    another   wheel    lathe 
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terial  and  stripping  and  erecting  the  light  parts  of  loco- 
motives on  the  two  outside  tracks,  thus  greatly  faciltatmg 
operations  on  these  tracks  and  relieving  the  large  cranes 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  light  work. 

Another  feature  which  facilitates  the  erecting  shop  work 
is  the  provision  of  two  portable  direct  motor  driven,  18-in. 
lathes,  one  in  each  erecting  shop  aisle.  These  are  used 
on  frame  bolt  work  and  may  be  moved  to  any  engine  in  the 
shnn  where  a  heavv  run  of  frame  bolts  is  required. 

All  scrap  material  and  refuse  originating  in  the  erecting 
shop  is  collected  in  open  side  steel  boxes  placed  on  the  floor 
near  the  north  end  of  the  building.     During  the  night  scrap 


will  be  installed  and  a  tire  furnace  will  be  placed  just 
inside  the  north  wall  of  the  shop.  New  driving  axles  are 
handled  just  south  of  the  wheel  group,  the  equipment  in- 
cluding an  axle  lathe  and  a  keyway  miller.  New  tires 
and  wheel  centers  are  lx)red  and  turned  on  two  boring  mills 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  heavy  machine  bay  just  south 
of  the  driving  wheel  press. 

The  car  wheel  group  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  shop 
has  access  to  the  platform  on  the  west  side  of  the  building 
by  two  tracks  which  enter  the  side  of  the  building  and 
extend  entirely  across  the  platform.  The  gantry  crane  is 
available  for  handling  the  wheels  to  and   from  the  cars. 
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Axle  and  wheel  storage  occupy  the  platform  adjoining  these 
two  tracks. 

All  driving  box  work  is  handled  by  one  group  of  ma- 
( bines  and  facilities  so  arranged  that  the  movement  of  the 
hexes  from  the  time  the  first  machine  operation  is  started 


Driving   Wheel   Section  of  the   Machine  Shop   Showing  the   Route  of 
Wheels  from  and  to  the  Erecting  Shop 

until  they  are  refitted  with  the  cellars  complete,  ready  for 
the  journals,  is  continuous  with  no  back  handling. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  use  brass 


are  pressed  out  and  then  holes  are  drilled  in  the  hub  face 
of  the  box  to  hold  the  new  liner  on.  These  holes  are  drilled 
at  different  angles  from  the  vertical  in  order  to  clinch  the 
brass  and  this  work  is  done  on  a  radial  drill,  the  box  rest- 
ing on  a  special  jig  which  may  be  tilted  from  side  to  side 
to  change  the  angles  of  the  holes.  New  brasses  are  turned 
on  a  36-in.  boring  mill  and  the  comers  fitted  on  a  28-in. 
shaper  ready  to  press  in  the  boxes.  This  shaper  is  also 
used  to  finish  new  axle  keys,  crank  arm  keys  and  eccen- 
tric keys. 

The  boxes  and  brasses  are  then  moved  to  the  press,  from 
which  they  go  to  the  brass  furnace,  which  is  placed  under 
a  hood  opening  through  the  side  of  the  building,  where  the 
shoe  and  wedge  faces  and  hub  plate  liners  are  cast  on. 
The  shoe  and  wedge  faces  are  then  surfaced  on  one  of  the 
two  planers  included  in  the  driving  box  group.  A  24-in. 
crank  planer  takes  care  of  cellar  work  and  some  of  the 
driving  box  work,  while  the  other  planer,  which  has  a 
15-ft.  table,  is  also  used  on  new  shoes  and  wedges. 

The  boxes  then  go  to  a  radial  drill,  where  the  holes  for  the 
crown  bearing  plugs  are  drilled,  and  the  crown  bearings 
are  then  bored  on  a  44-in.  boring  mill.  The  boxes  are 
fitted  up  on  the  floor  just  in  front  of  this  machine,  ready 
to  be  moved  to  the  erecting  shop. 

This  group  of  machines  occupies  a  space  less  than  50 
ft.  square  and  the  whole  series  of  operations,  including  the 
fitting  up  on  the  floor,  employs  about  ten  men  for  from  two 
to  three  sets  of  boxes  a  day. 

The  piston  and  crosshead  work  are  grouped  together  in 
the  outside  bay  just  south  of  the  driving  box  work  and  the 
tools  and  facilities  are  arranged  so  that  all  fitting  of  the 
two  parts  is  handled  with   as  little  movement  as  possible. 

Crank  pins  and  rods  occupy  the  space  in  the  inside  bay 
adjoining  the  piston  and  crosshead  groups.  New  main 
and  side  rod  work  is  handled  by  a  group  of  machines  on 
the  side  adjoining  the  erecting  shop.  These  include  a  slab 
miller,  a  vertical  miller,  a  five- foot  radial  drill,  a  slotter  and 
a  planer.  The  largest  part  of  the  machining  on  new  rods 
is  taken  care  of  on  the  slab  and  vertical  millers.     The  slab 


Part  of  the  Wheel  Shop  Group 


hub  plates  and  shoe  and  wedge  faces,  both  of  which  are  cast  miller    channels    and    finishes    the    sides    throughout,    and 

on  the  box.     As  the  boxes  come  from  the  engines  the  hub  finishes  the  edges  of  the  rod  bodies,  and  the  vertical  miller 

plates  are  first  stripped  off  on  a  vertical  turret  lathe,  which  is  used  to  finish  the  edges  of  the  stubs.     The  slotter  is  used 

al«o  bores  main  rod  brasses  and  rod  bushings.     The  brasses  partly  on  rod  work,  for  main  rod  straps,  and  also  finishes 
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wheolinu'  and  touplini;  uji  tenders  on  completed  locomo- 
tives. At  the  |trisent  time  approximately  two  working'  pit> 
at  the  nortii  end  of  the  wot  track  arc  u>ed  for  wheel 
storajze.  hut  eventually  one  of  these  pit>  will  he  released  hy 
proviilimi  wheel  storage  outside  the  .-hoji.  only  cnouuli 
space  heiim  rest:r\-ed  on  thi-  tra(  k  to  take  lare  of  oiu'  si'l 
of  wheel.-   at  a  time. 

As  far  as  possilik-  liuht  repairs  ari-  takrn  (are  of  on  the 
east  track,  whili'  the  licavy  repairs  (xcup\  tiu'  middle  and 
west  tracks. 

As  an  engine  enter-  the  .-hoj»  it  i>  stripped  and  unwheeled 
on  the  north  md  of  the  ta>t  trai  k,  then  lieiiiLT  moved  hy 
the  IfXt-toii  erane-.  one  at  ea(  h  end,  tu  a  vaiant  i)it  on  one 
of  the  three  track-.  I  he  loi omotivi.-  as  they  are  KimpKted 
ready  for  wimlinu  are  moved  hy  the  crane-  to  tlie  nortli 
end  of  the  middle  track  to  lie  wheeled  and  wlien  this  opera- 
tion is  completed  are  replaced  on  their  rc-pective  pit-, 
where  the  erect  in  ti  is  tinislicd.  the  valve-  -et  and  the  loco- 
motive ccimpleticl  ready  to  leave  the  -hop.  It  i-  then 
moved  hack  to  tlie  north  end  of  the  michlle  track  where  liie 
tank  is  coupled  t;ii  and  the  eiiLiine  then  removed  from  the 
shop. 

'\']'.r  thrc--i<in   i'h  (r;ine.-  are  u -ed   ii'.r  iKindl'ii!:  I'uht  m  i- 


and  dirt  cars  are  moved  into  the  huildinu  on  the  stri[)pin^',  ; 
irac  k  and  the  ho.xe-  chnni)ed  into  them  i)y  one  of  the  crane.:-.,;  ■ 
the  car-  l»einii  removed  i»efore  mornini;.  :'..:^- 

MAC  1 1  INK    SIIOI  'l      ■■;    ''■. 

The    machine    shop    cxcupies    hoth    west    hays,    frcjhi    tl 
nortli  end  of  the  -hoj)  440  ft.  to  the  sprinij  shop  in  the  in>id  . 
lay.    and    2()()    ft.    to   the    servint;    tool    room    in    the    outsid      . 
hay.      The  heavier  work  i-  lumdled  in  the  in-ide  iiay,  whicl;  .•' 
i-  .-erved   hy  a    15-toii   travelinii  crane.  '-■■'.• 

The    wheel    work    is    grouped    in    the    north    end   of   th. 
laiihhiiLj,    driving;    wheels    un(Ur    the    c  rane    and    ear    wheel 
under   the    gallery.       Ihe   driviiiu'    wlieel    and    journal    latli. 
arc  hnaled  .-o  that  the  yreater  jiart  of  the  work  moves  con   ■ 
linuou^ly   in  one  direction.      From  the  storage  on  the  we> 
track    in   the  erectinu   -ho|»   the   wheels   are  eitlier  mcjved   h\    '. 
the  c  rane  to  a  cro.-s  track  just   north  of  the  wheel   lathe,  or    ■  " 
moNccl    out.-ide    the    iiuldin^    and    hrouuht    in    tlie    machine' 
-ho|>  on  a  track  which   i-  located   in   front  of  the  machine- 
and  extends  inside  the  sho])  to  the  cross  track  on  which  th< 
Iinished   wheels  are  moved  over  to  the  erectini^  shop.     Thi 
ei|uipment  now  incluch.-  one  '"i-in.  wheel  latlie  and  a   7.S-in.  . 
jfurn'.I    latlie.       i-'-Vviitualh .    Iiowcver.    another    wheel    latin 


Looking    North    in   the    Henvy    Machine    Tool    Bay    Showing   the    Day  Lighting   and   the   Location    of  the    Electric   Lights 


lerial  and  .-trippint;  and  erectiuii;  the  liLiht  jiarts  of  loco- 
nxjtives  on  the  two  (;ut-ide  tracks,  thu-  greatly  fac  1  tat.nu 
operations  on  ihe-e  tracks  and  relievint,'  the  Iar«:e  c  raiie- 
of  a  consideral.lc-  am(,uiit  of  li^ht  work. 

.-Vnother  feature  which  facilitate-  the  erectini:  >liop  work 
is  the'  provision  of  two  portahle  direct  motor  driven.  IS-in. 
lathe-,  one  in  each  ereetini;  >hop  ai>le-.  I  hese  are  used 
on  frame  holt  work  and  may  he  moved  to  any  engine  in  the 
>h<  It  where  a   heav\    run  of   frame  holt-  i-«  re(|uirecl. 

All  scraj)  material  and  refuse  originating  in  the  erecting 
shop  is  collected  in  open  side  steel  hoxes  placed  on  tlir  ilnor 
near  the  ni)rth  end  of  the  huilding.     During  the  night  scrap 


will  he  in-tailed  ami  a  lire  furnace  will  he  |)lace'd  just 
inside  the  nortli  wall  of  the  -hop.  .New  driving  axles  are 
handled  ju.-c  >ouih  ni  the-  wheel  grou|),  the  ecjuipment  in 
eluding  an  axle  lathe  and  .i  keyway  miller.  New  tire?- 
and  wheel  centers  are  hored  and  turned  on  two  horing  mill- 
placed  on  the  out.-ide-  of  the-  heavy  machine  ha\-  just  south 
of  the  driving  wheel   jiress.  ; "  ':  --  ■''■''. 

The  car  wheel  group  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  sliop 
has  access  to  the  platt'orm  cjn  the  west  side  of  the  huilding 
hy  two  tracks  which  enicr  the  side  of  the  huilding  anti 
extend  entirely  ac  ros-  the  j)latfonii.  The  gantry  crane  is 
availalile    for   liandlinL'    the    wheels    to   and    from    the   car?... 
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xle  and  wheel  storage  occupy"  the  phitform  adjoinins:  these 
\o  tracks. 

All  drivini^   box  work  is  handled   hy  one  group  of  nia- 

;)ines  and   facilities  so  arranged  that  the  movement  of  the 

i\es  from  the  time  the   fir>t   maihine  operation   i>   started 


Driving    Wheel    Section   cf   the    Machine    Shop    Showing    the    Route    cf 
Wheels  from   and  to  the  Erecting   Shop 

until  they  are   refitted   with   the  cellars  complete,   ready   fur 
the  journals,  is  continuous  with  no  hack  handling. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the   Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  use  lira«- 


are  pre- -ed  out  and  then  holes  arc  drilled  in  the  hul>  face 
ai  the  l<ox  to  hold  the  new  liner  on.  Thesi.-  holes  are  drilled 
at  different  angles  from  the  vertical  in  order  it)  clinch  the 
brass  and  this  work  is  lUme  on  a  radial  drill,  the  1k)X  rest- 
mn  on  a  special  jig  which  may  be  tilted  from  side  to  side 
to  chanue  the  an<zle.«-  of  the  holes.  New  ljras>es  arc  turned 
on  a  .SO-in.  boring  mill  and  the  corners  lilted  <m  a  jN-in. 
sha]ier  ready  to  press  in  tlie  boxes.  This  shaper  i*  also 
u-c<l  to  }ini>h  new  axle  key>,  crank  arm  keys  and  eccen- 
tric  key>. 

The  bo.xcs  and  brasses  are  then  moved  to  the  press,  from 
which  they  go  to  the  iirass  furnace,  which  is  placed  under 
a  1)00(1  uiH-ning  through  the  side  of  the  building,  wiiere  the 
shoe  and  wedge  face.-  and  hul>  plate  liner-  are  cast  on. 
The  shoe  and  wedge  faces  are  then  surfaced  on  one  of  the 
two  planer-  included  in  the  driving  box  group.  .\  24-in. 
I  rank  planer  takes  care  of  cellar  work  and  ><;me  ui  the 
driving  box  work,  while  the  other  planer,  which  has  a 
l5-ft.  table,  is  also  used  on  new  shoes  and  weiiges. 

The  Ixj.ves  then  go  to  a  radial  drill,  where  the  holes  for  the 
crown  bearing  plugs  are  drilled,  and  the  irown  l»earings 
are  then  bored  on  a  44-in.  boring  mill.  The  bo.xes  are 
fitted  up  on  the  tl(Mir  just  in  front  of  this  machine,  ready 
to  be  moved  to  the  erecting  shop. 

This  grouj)  of  machines  occupies  a  si>ace  less  than  50 
ft.  square  and  the  whole  series  of  operations,  including  the 
fitting  up  on  the  lloor,  emjjloy-  al»out  ten  men  for  from  two 
to  three  sets  of  Ixjxes  a  day. 

The  piston  and  crosshead  work  arc  grouped  together  in 
the  outside  bay  ju>t  south  of  the  driving  box  work  and  the 
tools  and  facilitie-  are  arranged  -u  that  all  litting  of  the 
two  parts  is  handled  with  a>  little  movement  a>  jKissible. 

Crank  pms  and  rods  (xcup\  the  space  in  the  in>ide  bay 
adjoining  the  pi-ton  and  » ro>-head  groups.  New  main 
and  side  rod  work  is  handled  by  a  grou]>  of  machines  on 
the  side  adjoining  the  erecting  shoj).  'Ihese  include  a  slab 
miller,  a  vertical  miller,  a  five-foot  radial  drill,  a  -lotter  and 
a  planer.  The  largest  jiart  of  the  madiininu  on  new  md- 
i-  taken  i  are  of  on  the  -lab  and  vertical  miller-.      The  -lab 


Part  cf  the  Wheel  Shop  Grocip 


hull  i)lates  and  shoe  and  wedge  faces,  both  of  which  are  cast 
on  the  box.  As  the  boxes  come  from  the  engines  the  hub 
I'lates  are  fir.^t  stripped  off  on  a  vertical  turret  lathe,  which 
al>o  bores  main  rod  brasses  and  rod  bushings.     The  brasses 


miller  channels  and  finishes  the  sides  through<mt.  and 
finishes  the  edges  of  the  rod  bodies,  and  the  vertical  miller 
is  used  to  finish  the  edges  of  the  stubs.  The  -lotter  is  used 
partly  on  rod  work,  for  main  rod  straps,  and  also  finishes 
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the  crown  brass  fit  on  new  driving  boxes.  Not  included  in 
this  group  of  machines,  but  located  just  across  the  longi- 
tudinal runway  down  the  center  of  the  bay,  is  a  duplex 
boring  machine.  This  machine  is  principally  used  on  side 
rod  work. 

The  spring  and  brake  rigging  work,  rockers,  guides,  etc., 
and  motion  work  groups  adjoin  the  erecting  shop  south 
of  the  rod  group,  in  the  order  named.  Beyond  these  groups 
are  the  tools  for  handling  miscellaneous  heavy  work  and  a 
number  of  machines,  including  two  turret  lathes,  for  hand- 
ling bolt  work.  A  portion  of  the  outside  bay  opposite  these 
groups   is  occupied   l)y  the  serving  tool   room,   which  com- 
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municates  with  the  manufacturing  tool  room  in  the  gallery 
by  means  of  a  dumbwaiter.  Adjoining  the  tool  room  are 
the  fan  rooms  for  the  heating  system  and  the  toilet  and  wash 
room  facilities,  which  include  a  group  of  12  shower  baths. 

THE    BOILER    SHOP 

The   boiler  shop   adjoins   the   end   of  the  erecting   shop 


located  west  of  the  monitor  bay,  leaving  a  practically  clear 
floor  space  in  the  latter. 

THE    BLACKSMITH    SHOP 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  in  the  plant.  In  addition  to  the  usual  run 
of  light  and  heavy  forgings,  bolts,  etc.,  this  department  in- 
cludes a  highly  developed  spring  shop  and  also  has  juris- 
diction over  flue  repairs.  This  shop  handles  all  locomotive 
and  car  foigings  for  the  Glenwood  shops,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  forgings  for  other  points  on  the  system,  and 
repairs  four  or  five  sets  of  flues  per  month  for  outside  points 
m  addition  to  those  required  for  the  engines  in  the  local 
shop.  It  occupies  the  entire  south  end  of  the  building  with 
the  exception  of  the  corner  occupied  by  the  storehouse. 
Adjoining  the  boiler  shop  it  is  110  ft.  wide  and  it  has 
additional  space  in  the  two  side  bays,  the  flue  shop  occu- 
pying 130  ft.  of  the  east  bay  and  the  spring  shop  about 
80   ft.   under  the  gallery. 

The  equipment  of  the  blacksmith  shop  consists  of  five 
steam  hammers,  three  power  hammers,  four  bolt  thread- 
ing machines,  six  forging  machines  and  two  bulldozers,  and 
also  includes  a  26-in.  turret  lathe,  with  provision  for  the 
installation  of  another  similar  machine.  This  machine  is 
used  on  crosshead  pins,  crank  pin  collars,  knuckle  pins, 
driver  brake  hanger  posts,  etc.  These  parts  are  rough 
turned  for  stock  and  are  used  for  distribution  to  outside 
points,  as  well  as  at  the  Glenwood  shops.  The  bulldozers, 
which  are  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  shop,  form  a 
miscellaneous  list  of  car  forgings,  which  may  be  loaded 
directly  into  cars  for  removal  from  the  shop  on  a  track 
e.\tending  into  the  south  end  of  the  east  bay. 

With  the  exception  of  the  2,000-lb.  steam  hammer,  which 
is  located  in  the  adjoining  west  bay,  the  hammers  are  all 
placed  in  the  monitor  bay  with  ample  floor  space  for  hand- 
ling large  and  heavy  material.  This  part  of  the  shop  has 
the  service  of  the  100-ton  cranes  and  the  traveling  jib 
cranes.      The    lighter    hammers    are    placed    adjoining    the 
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in  the  monitor  bay  and  also  occupies  the  space  in  the 
inside  west  bay  adjoining  the  end  of  the  machine  shop. 
It  extends  from  the  south  end  of  the  erecting  shop  to  the 
blacksmith  shop,  a  distance  of  88  ft.  longitudinally  of  the 
building. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bending  rolls,  the  tools  are  all 


fires  while  the  3,000-lb.  and  6,000-lb.  steam  hammers  are 
served   by   furnaces. 

The  flue  shop  is  laid  out  with  a  view  to  continuous 
movement  of  the  tubes  from  the  time  they  leave  the  rattler 
until  they  are  ready  for  reapplication.  They  are  taken  into 
the  flue  shop  at  the  end  of  the  erecting  shop,  where  they 
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are  placed  in  a  pit  type  water  cleaner.  Adjoining  the 
(leaner  in  the  order  named  are  located  the  flue  cutter,  the 
sife  end  furnace  and  welding  machine,  the  cutter  for  trim- 
ming the  tube  sheet  ends  and  the  expander.  From  the 
expander  the  tubes  go  to  the  hydraulic  tester,  thence  being 
removed  from  the  shop.  They  are  handled  in  and  out  of 
the  flue  shop  by  means  of  slings  and  the  erecting  shop 
cranes. 

Superheater  flues  are  handled  separately.  The  furnace 
and  welder  which  are  provided  for  this  work  are  located  next 
to  the  power  hammer  group  and  are  so  arranged  that 
I  here  is  room  to  handle  the  tubes  Ijetween  the  bulldozer 
tumace   and    the   turret   lathe,    longitudinally   of   the   shop. 


Looking    South    in    tlie    East    Bay   at   the   Flue   Shop 

The  welder  is  used  both  for  welding  safe  ends  and  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  the  tubes.  It  is  of  the  roller  type  and  is 
converted  from  a  welding  machine  to  a  flue  cutter  by  re- 
moving the  welding  rolls  and  then  replacing  them  with 
shear  disks. 

The  spring  shop  equipment  is  practically  all  new  and 
when  fully  installed  will  provide  excellent  facilities  for 
this  class  of  work.  The  equipment  includes  a  hydraulic 
stripping  machine,  a  hydraulic  spring  testing  machine,  a 
triple  pressure  assembling  and  banding  machine,  a  forming 
table  and  a  nibbing  machine.  A  punch  and  shear  ad- 
joining a  rack  for  storing  spring  stock,  a  paint  tank  for 
dipping  the  completed  springs  and  a  steam  dr}er  complete 
the  working  equipment.  The  stripping  machine,  testing 
machine  and  banding  machine  are  hydraulically  operated 
and  are  served  by  a  hydraulic  pump  and  10-in.  by  10-ft. 
accumulator.  The  furnaces  for  the  fitting  machine  and  for 
drawing  the  temper  on  the  plates  each  will  be  equipped 
with  a  pyrometer  temperature  recording  set. 

As  springs  are  received  from  the  erecting  shop,  they  go 
to  the  tester.  If  the  test  indicates  that  the  spring  is  in 
good  condition  it  is  returned  to  service.  Should  a  broken 
plate  show  up,  the  spring  is  passed  to  the  stripper  where 
the  band  is  removed  and  the  l)roken  plate  and  band  replaced 
at  the   assembling   and   banding  machine. 

Where  the  spring  needs  renewing,  it  goes  from  the  strip- 
per to  the  punch  and  shear,  where  stock  for  new  plates  is 
cut.  This  goes  to  the  nibbing  furnace  and  nibbing  ma- 
chine. From  the  nibbing  machine  the  plates  go  to  the 
furnace  adjoining  the  forming  table  to  be  heated  for  form- 
ing. Adjoining  the  forming  machine  is  an  oil  bath  in  which 
the  plates  are  cooled  and  hardened  after  being  formed. 
They  are  then  taken  to  the  temper  drawing  furnace  and 
thence  pass  to  the  assemljling  and  banding  machine.  When 
completed  each  spring  is  tested  and  then  painted. 

The  completed  springs  are  placed  in  store  stock,  the 
engine  from  which  they  are  removed  is  credited  with  scrap 


and  Jiew  springs  charged  out  to  replace  those  removed.  When 
only  testing  is  required  the  work  is  charged  directly  to  the 
engine  and  the  springs  replaced  in  service. 

CAB,    JACKET    AND    PIPE    WORK 

Just  north  of  the  flue  shop,  about  60  ft.  of  the  east  bay 
is  provided  for  making  cab  repairs.  The  tin  shop,  which 
is  largely  devoted  to  jacket  work  occupies  50  ft.  north  of 
the  cab  work  and  the  next  70  ft.  is  occupied  by  the  pipe 
shop  facilities.  Floor  space  for  taking  care  of  superheater 
pipes  and  welding  occupies  30  ft.  north  of  the  pipe  shop. 

T.\XK  SHOP 

The  tank  shop  is  located  at  the  north  end  of  the  east  bay, 
of  which  it  occupies  about  175  ft.  This  shop  is  served  by 
one  track  which  enters  the  north  end  of  the  building  and 
extends  down  the  center  of  the  bay  about  130  ft.  It  is 
served  i:»y  the  30-ton  traveling  crane  which  handles  the  tanks 
to  and  from  the  frames  and  removes  the  trucks  from  the 
track,  placing  them  on  the  floor  alongside  the  track. 

The  location  of  this  shop  at  the  north  end  of  the  building, 
where  locomotives  enter  and  leave  the  shop,  reduces  the 
amount  of  movement  in  placing  and  removing  tenders  in 
this  shop.  It  places  the  shop  entirely  out  of  direct  com- 
munication with  the  boiler  shop.  For  the  handling  of  such 
new  material  as  is  required,  however,  the  two  shops  are 
connected  by  crane  service. 

THE  G.XLLERY 

On  the  gallery  floor  adjoining  the  storehouse  is  located 
the  millwright   and   electrical   repair  shop,   which   occupies 


A  View  of  the  Tender  Shop 

about  100  ft.  Adjoining  this  shop  are  toilet  facilities  for 
men  and  women  and  a  woman's  rest  room,  the  manufac- 
turing tool  room  and  offices  for  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  shops  and  general  foreman,  the  supervisor  of  shop 
schedules  and  other  shop  foremen.  Room  is  abo  provided 
for  the  apprentice  school.  The  air  pump,  lubricator,  in- 
jector, stoker  and  gage  repairs  occupy  about  130  ft.  at  the 
north  end  of  the  balcony. 

Two  landing  platforms  project  out  from  the  balcony  over 
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the  trowii  hrass  fit  on  new  tlrivinu  lioxfs.  Xot  includctl  in 
this  iiroup  of  niachino.  l)Ut  IcHiitcd  just  ai  n»s  tlie  loni:i- 
ludinal  runway  down  the  conttr  of  the  hay.  is  a  dui)lcx 
liorinii  niacluni'.  1  hi-  machine  is  principall}  u>ed  on  side 
rod  work. 

The  s|)rin,u  and  Ijrake  riu^inu  work,  nxkers,  i^uides.  etc.. 
anil  niotiijii  w(;rk  groups  adjoin  the  ereetinii  shop  south 
ot  ihi  nxl  u'r<;up.  in  tin-  ordir  named.  Beyond  these  groups 
are  t!;r  1<h)1s  for  handling  miscellaneous  heavy  work  and  a 
r.uniher  of  machines,  imludinur  two  turret  lathes,  for  hand- 
linu  holt  Work.  A  portion  of  the  (iut>ide  liay  o|)po.->ite  the>e 
groups   is   (Hcupied    liy    the   .-erviiiL:   tool    room,    which    com- 
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muiiieates  with  the  manufai  luring  tool  njom  in  the  L^allery 
hy  means  of  a  dumhwaiter.  .\djoiniim  the  tool  ro(;m  are 
the  tan  rooms  for  the  heatini,'  >y>ic-m  and  the-  toili't  and  wa>h 
room  facilities,  which   include  a  irrouj)  of   12  shower  liath>. 

I  hi;   r.dii.Kk   siiur 
I  he    lioihr    -hop    adjo-'ns    the    end    of    th(     ereitiniz    -iiop 


located   west  of  the  monitor  hay.  leaving  a  praetieally  clear 
lloor  si)ace  in  the  latter. 

THK    IJL.AcKS.MirU    SHoP  .     '  •.  ■ 

File  hlacksmith  shop  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  in  tlie  plant.  In  additi<jn  to  the  usual  run 
of  li.uht  and  heavy  forcings,  Itolts.  etc.,  this  dej)artnient  in- 
cludes a  hiiihly  devcloj)ed  sprinu  shop  and  al.<o  has  juris- 
diction over  flue  repairs.  This  shop  handles  all  locomotive 
and  car  foii^inii-  for  tiie  Glenwcjod  sliops,  as  well  as  a 
numher  ot  fortiin,i,'s  for  other  j)oints  on  the  system,  and 
rej)air>  four  or  five  .-^ets  of  tlues  per  month  for  outside  points 
m  addition  to  tho.-e  re<|uired  for  the  engines  in  the  local 
shop.  It  Occupies  the  entire  soutli  end  of  the  huilding  with 
the  exception  of  the  corner  cxcupied  hy  the  storehouse. 
Adjoining  the  hoikr  shop  it  i.-  110  ft.  wide  and  it  has 
additional  space  in  the  two  side  hays,  the  Hue  shop  cxcu- 
p\ing  l.^o  ft.  of  the  east  hay  and  the  sjjring  shop  ahout 
><)    ft.    under  the   gallery. 

1  he  ecjuipmeiit  of  the  hhuk^mith  shop  con>i.-ts  of  five 
steam  hammers,  three  power  hammer-,  four  holt  thread- 
ing machines,  six  forging  machines  and  two  l)ulldo/ers.  and 
al-o  includes  a  2o-in.  turret  lathe,  with  provision  for  the 
in-tallation  of  another  .-imilar  machine.  This  machine  is 
u>ed  on  eros-hcad  pins,  crank  pin  collars,  knuckle  pins, 
driver  hrake  hanger  po>ts.  etc  The.-e  part-  are  n^ugh 
turned  for  stock  and  arc  u-ed  for  distrihution  to  outside.- 
points,  as  well  a-  at  the  Glenwood  shops.  The  iiulldozers, 
wliicli  arc-  Icnated  on  the  east  side  of  the  shop,  form  a 
mi-ccllaneous  list  of  car  forgings.  which  may  he  loadefj 
directly  into  cars  fc^r  removal  from  the  shop  on  a  track 
extending    into   the   -outh    end   of   the  ea-t   hay.  ; 

\\  ilh  the  ex(e[ition  of  the  2,0()(l-lli.  steam  hammer,  which 
IS  located   in  the  adjoining  west  haw  the  hammers  are  all 
jilaced  in  the  monitor  ha\    with  ample  flcKjr  space  for  handr,: 
ling  large  and  heavy  material.     This  ])art  <jf  the  shop  has' 
the    service    of    the    l(K»-ton    crane-    and    the    traveling    jih 
cranes.      The    lighter    hammers    are    placed    adjoining    the 
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in    the    mcjiiilor    ha\     and    al>o    occupie-    the    -iiace-    in    the-  lire-   while-  the-  .-^.f  i()()-lh.   and   o.i  ;(l(i-lh.    -team  hamniers  are 

in-ide   West    liay    adjcjiniim   the   end    of   the   machine-    -hop.  -c-rved    hy    furnaces.                                          ..■■.:.-'•-..;••■•  ' .; ' 

It   extend-    from    the    -outh   end   of   the-   erecting   -hoj)   Ic;  the  I'lie-    l1ue-    -hop    i-    laid    out    with    a    view    to    c()ntinuou> 

hlac  k>mith   -ho|).  a  di.-taiice-  of  .s,s   ft.   longitudinally  of  the-  nio\e-ment  (;f  the  tul)e.-  from  the  time  iluy  leave  the  rattier 

huilding.  un'.il  they  are  ready  for  reaj)plic  ation.      lliey  are  taken  into 

\\  ith  the  exception  of  the    he-nding  roll-,  the  tools  are  all  the   llue   shop   at  the   end   of   the  erecting  shop,   where   they 
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t-    placed    in    a    pit    ty])e    water   cleaner.      Adjoining    the 

A-aner  in  the  order  naint-d  are  located  the  tlue  cutter,  the 

:fe  end  furnace  and  \vcldin<:  macliine,  the  cutter  for  trim- 

.  inu   the   tuhe   sheet   ends    and    the    expander.      From   the 

vpantler  the  tul)e.<  iio  to  the  liydraulic  tester,  thence  l)ein.si 

moved   from  the  shoj).      They  are  handled   in  and  out  of 

;;e    t1ue    .<hop    l)\    means    of   slinu's    and    the   erectinu    sliop 

ranes. 

.Superheater    flues    are    liandled    sejuirately.      The    furnace 

lid  welder  which  are  jirovided  for  this  work  are  Itnated  next 

•i)    tlie    ]»ower    hammer    urroup    and    are    -o    arranged    that 

here   is    niom    to    handle    the    tuhes    l.itwern    the    liull<li)/er 

runiace   and.  the   turret    lathe,    longitudinally    <jI    the    >hoj). 


Looking    South    in    tne    East    Bay    at    the    Flue    Shop 

the  welder  is  u.-ed  lioth  for  welding  >afe  emls  and  cutting 
ofl"  the  ends  of  the  tuKe.-.  It  is  of  the  roller  txjie  and  is 
convirted  from  a  welding  machine  to  a  llue  cutter  by  re- 
nmviiig  the  welding  rtills  and  then  replacing  them  with 
>hear  disk?.    •    ■■    •'■  :^.-  •     '   ••'  ' 

The  >pring  shop  e(|uipment  is  practically  all  new  ami 
when  fully  installed  will  provide  excellent  facilities  fur 
this  class  of  work.  The  e(|uipment  im  lude>  a  hydraulic 
>trip|)ing  machine,  a  hydraulic  s])ring  testing  machine,  a 
iri])le  j)ressure  as-emhling  and  handing  machine,  a  forming 
laiile  and  a  nihhing  maihine.  A  jauuh  and  >hear  ad- 
juining  a  rack  for  >toring  >]iring  stock,  a  jiaint  lank  for 
dipping  the  com])leted  springs  and  a  steam  dryer  comjilete 
tile  working  eciuipment.  ihe  >tri])ping  machine.  te>ting 
machine  and  i'anding  machine  are  hydraulically  operated 
and  are  served  hy  a  hydraulic  pump  and  Id-in.  hy  lO-ft. 
i'.'  cumidator.  The  furnaces  for  the  lUting  machine  and  for 
drawing  the  tem|)er  cm  the  j)lates  each  will  lie  e<iuippe;l 
with  a  p\ronu'ter  temperature  recording  set. 

.N>  springs  are  received  from  the  erecting  Au^y.  thev  g  ■ 
I"  the  te-ter.  If  the  te-t  indicate^  that  the  >])ring  i>  in 
l'ockI  condition  it  i.-  returned  to  ser\ice.  Should  a  broken 
plate  >how  up.  the  sprini:  i-  pa-sed  to  the  stripper  where 
the  hand  i>  retncved  and  llse  broken  plate  and  band  repbued 
at   the   assembling   an;|    banding   machine. 

Wjiere  the  spring  needs  renewing,  it  goes  from  the  stri|)- 
per  to  the  punch  and  -liear.  where  stock  for  new  plates,  IF 
•  ut.  This  goe-  to  the  nibbing  furnace  and  nibbing  m;i- 
chine.  I'rom  tlie  nibbing  niadn'ne  the  ]ilates  go  to  the 
lurnace  adjoining  the  fornn'ng  talile  to  be  heated  for  form- 
ini:.  -Adjoining  the  formint:  machine  is  an  oil  iiath  in  wh'ih 
die  plates  are  cooled  and  hanUned  after  bi-'ng  fornvd. 
1  hey  are  then  taken  to  the  temper  drawing  furu'ce  .uid 
thence  pass  to.  the  asxnibling  and  banding  machine.  W  h'H 
'  empleted   each   sj>ring  i-  tc--ted   and  then   painted. 

The    comjtleted    .-prings    arc-    placed     in    store    >t(Mk.    the 
emiine  from  which  they  are  nmoved   i-  credited   with   -crap 


and  new  .>prings  charged  out  to  rej)lace  those  removed.  W  hen 
(inly  te.->ting  is  recjuired  the  work  is  charged  directly  to  the 
engine  and  the  .<j)rings  replaced  in  service. 

CAl;.    J.Ac  Kl    1'    .\.\I)    I'll'l      WokK 

Just  north  of  the  tlue  sh(;p.  al>out  (><»  ft.  of  the  ea>t  liay 
is  provided  for  making  cab  repairs.  The  tin  >hop.  which 
i>  largely  devoted  to  jacket  work  (xcupies  50  ft.  north  of 
the  cab  work  and  the  next  /(•  ft.  i>  (Kcupi^.^!  b\  the  jtipe 
shoj)  facilities.  Floor  .-j!;'cc  I'or  taking  care  of  >uperheater 
jiipe-  and   welding  cjccup'e.-  .-'<i   ft.   north  of  the-  pipe  -hop. 

1  \NK    SI!i>I' 

I  he  tank  >ho])  i.-  haatcd  at  the  north  end  of  the  ea>l  i»ay. 
of  whiiii  it  occupies  al;out  I7.>  ft.  This  -hop  is  >erved  b\ 
one  track  which  enters  the  north  end  of  the  building  and 
extends  down  the  center  of  the  bay  about  l.>0  ft.  It  is 
-erved  by  the  .■JO-ton  tiavel'ng  crane  which  handle>  the-  tanks 
to  and  fn.m  the-  frames  and  renv.jves  the  trucks  from  tin- 
track.  |ilacing  tlu-m  tn  the  tloor  along>ide  the  track. 

The  location  of  thi-  -hop  at  the  north  end  of  the  iiuilding. 
where  loccjinotives  enter  and  leave  the  shop,  reduces  the 
amount  of  movement  in  placing  and  removing  tender*  in 
thi-  shop.  It  ])la(c--  the  -hop  entirely  out  of  direct  ccim- 
munication  with  the  bcjiler  >hop.  I'or  the  handling  of  ^u^  h 
nc-w  material  as  i-  re<|uired.  however,  the-  tw«  >hop-i  are 
connected  by  c  raiu-  -c-rvicc-. 

1  III    <;.\li.i:kv 

On   the  gallery   tl(;or  adjcjining   tin-   storehouse   i>   hxated 
the   millwright    and    electrical    repair   shop,    which   iKeupies 


A   View   of  the   Tender   Shop 

about  litd  ft.  Adjoining  this  .-hop  are-  toilet  facilities  for 
mcii  and  women  and  a  woman's  rest  rcHim.  the  manufae- 
uiring  tool  room  and  oftices  for  the  assistant  >u|K-rintendent 
of  shojjs  and  ge-iu-ral  t'oreman,  the  -uiK-rvisor  of  -hop 
-chedulo  and  other  .-h<!p  foremen.  Room  i>  al-o  jirovide'd 
for  the  apprentice  .-chool.  The  air  pump,  lubricator,  in- 
jector, stoker  and  gage-  repairs  <Kcu|iy  about  K^O  ft.  at  the 
north  enci  of  the  baleonw 

Two  landing'  platform-  project  cait   from  tlie  l,aU«;ny  over 


•'';.'' 
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the  heavy  machine  shop  bay,  where  they  are  served  by  the 
15-ton  crane.  One  is  opjx)site  the  millwright  and  electrical 
repair  shop  and  the  other  near  the  specialty  repair  shop. 
Two  elevators  are  also  provided,  one  at  the  north  end  of  the 
storehouse  which  it  also  serves,  and  the  other  at  the  north 
end  of  the  manufacturing  tool  room. 

STOREHOUSE 

The  storehouse,  which  occupies  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  building  is  120  ft.  long  and  about  40  ft.  wide.  The 
fifth  or  top  floor  is  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  shops  and  the  local  storekeeper.  The  four  lower 
floors  are  devoted  to  storehouse  stock.  The  fourth  floor  is 
given  over  to  bulk  storage  while  the  third  floor,  which  opens 
directly  onto  the  gallery,  contains  the  stock  of  material  for 
air  pumps,  injectors,  etc.,  which  is  disbursed  directly  on 
this  floor.  The  second  floor  contains  transportation  depart- 
ment material  while  the  ground  floor  is  given  over  to 
mechanical  department  stock. 

A  storage  platform  extends  along  the  entire  west  side  of 
the  shop  building  and  is  served  by  a  half  gantry  crane  of 
15  tons  capacity,  for  all  but  about  140  ft.  of  its  length. 
Track  clearance  at  the  end  of  the  building  made  it  impos- 
sible to  extend  the  crane  service  to  the  end  of  the  building. 
This  platform  is  used  largely  for  storing  castings  and  driv- 
ing wheel  tires,  the  bridge  of  the  crane  being  arranged  to 
extend  over  the  adjoining  track  to  permit  of  handling  ma- 
terial to  and  from  cars. 

This  j)latform  contains  two  lye  vats  and  a  drain  table. 
The  parts  to  be  cleaned  are  handled  to  and  from  the  shop  on 
trucks,  it  being  the  plan  eventually  to  provide  electric  trucks 
for  this  service  and  for  handling  material  into  and  about 
the  shop. 

Under  the  craneway  at  the  south  end  of  the  building 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  storage  of  bar  iron  and 
steel  stock. 

NEW   SHOP   ORGANIZED   WITHOUT   LOSS   OF    OUTPUT 

During  the  construction  of  the  new  shop  the  organization 
at  Glenwood  has  been  severely  handicapped.  Conditions 
demanded  that  locomotive  repairs  continue  and  an  output 
consistent  with  the  old  shop  facilities  was  aimed  at  during 
the  transition  period  in  which  machine  tools  were  being 
moved  from  their  locations  in  the  old  shop  to  the  positions 
which  they  now  occupy  in  the  new  shop.  This  has  sub- 
stantially been  accomplished,  the  work  gradually  l>eing  con- 
centrated in  the  new  shop  as  the  completion  of  facilities  and 
the  placing  of  machines  would  permit. 

The  construction  of  the  new  shop  at  Glenwood  is  part  of 
a  general  plan  to  relieve  the  serious  shortage  of  back  shop 
facilities  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  also  includes  a 
similar  but  smaller  shop  at  Cumberland,  Md.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  these  two  shops  the  main  shop  at  Mt.  Clare, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  practically  the  only  plant  capable  of 
taking  care  of  heavy  repairs  on  the  road  and  for  some  time 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  road  to  contract  with  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  handling  of  some  of  its 
heavy  repair  work. 

Each  of  the  new  shops  has  a  monthly  output  capacity  in 
excess  of  any  of  the  old  shops  on  the  system.  Prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  shop  the  output  at  Glenwood  was  about 
27  engines  per  month.  The  new  shop,  with  space  for 
handling  20  or  21  locomotives  at  one  time,  is  expected  to 
have  a  monthly  output,  when  all  the  facilities  are  com- 
pleted and  the  organization  fully  developed,  of  about  60 
locomotives  per  month.  These  will  include  some  heavy  run- 
ning repairs  as  well  as  the  classified  repairs  for  which  the 
shop  is  designed.  The  output  of  classified  repairs  will  prob- 
ably run  from  45  to  50  locomotives  per  month  and  under 
maximum  output  conditions  the  shop  will  employ  a  force  of 
approximately   1,200   men. 


NEW  SECTION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROAD 

ASSOCIATION 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation has  created  an  additional  section,  to  be  known  as 
Section  VI,  to  consider  and  report  upon  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  purchasing,  selling,  storing  and  distribution  of 
materials  and  supplies,  and  kindred  subjects;  and  the 
section  will  include  the  former  activities  of  the  Railway 
Storekeepers'  Association.  In  this  section  the  representa- 
tives of  the  railroads  will  be  officers  of  the  purchasing  and 
stores  department. 

J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary  of  the  association,  in 
circular  No.  1949,  has  issued  a  tentative  code  of  rules  of 
order  for  the  section,  as  approved  by  the  executive  committee. 
These  rules,  in  principle  and  very  largely  in  detail,  are  like 
those  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  other  sections  of 
the  association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  representative,  affiliated  and  life.  The  present  hon- 
orary members  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  are 
to  be  continued  as  life  members  of  section  VI  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association. 

The  section  is  to  be  managed  by  a  general  committee  of 
16  elected  members,  and,  in  addition,  during  the  period  of 
federal  control,  of  three  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  to  be  designated  by  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Purchases.  The  elected  members  must  be 
divided  equally  between  the  purchasing  departments  and  the 
stores  departments;  and  during  the  period  of  federal  control 
there  must  be  two  from  each  federal  region,  and  two  from 
Canadian  railroads.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  section  is 
to  be  held  in  May  of  each  year,  and  at  that  meeting  officers 
are  to  be  elected. 

The  first  general  committee,  which  has  been  appointed  by 
the  executive  committee,  will  organize  the  section  and  will 
serve  until  a  regular  election  is  held.  This  committee  con- 
sists of  the  following: 

H.   S.   Burr   (Chairman),  superintendent  of  stores,   Erie  Railroad. 
E.  J.  Roth,  manager,  Stores  Section,  Division  of  Purchases,  United  States 
Railroad  Administration. 

S.   Porcher,  assistant  director.  Division  of  Purchases,  U.   S.   R.  A. 

C;.  G.  Vcomans,  assistant  director,  Division  of  Purchases,  U.  S.  R.  A. 

A.   W.   Munster,   purchasing  agent,   Boston   &   Maire. 

W.  G.   Phelps,  purchasing  agent,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh. 

E.  W.  Thornley,  supervisor  stores,  Allegheny  Region,  U.  S.  R.  A. 
P..   T.  Jellison,  purchasing  agent,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

J.  P.  Murphy,  general  storekeeper.  New  York  Central   (West). 

H.  C.   Pcarcc,  general   purchasing  agent.   Seaboard  Air   Line. 

H,  IT.   Laughton,  staff  officer,  Materials  and  Supplies,   Southern. 

G.  E.  Scott,  purchasing  agent,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

W.   A.   Hopkins,   supervisor  of  stores.   Southwestern   Region,   U.   S.   R.  A. 

F.  D.  Reed,  purchasing  agent,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 
H.  E.  Ray,  general  storekeeper,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
F.  A.  Bushnell,  purchasing  agent.  Great  Northern. 

J.  E.  Mahaney,  supervisor  of  stores.  Northwestern   Region,  U.  S.  R.  A. 
E.  N.   Bender,  general   purchasing  agent,  Canadian  Pacific. 
E.  J.  McVeigh,  general  storekeeper.  Grand  Trunk. 

A  meeting  of  the  general  committee  was  held  on  May  16 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers.  H.  S.  Burr,  formerly 
president  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Section.  E.  J.  Roth,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Storekeepers'  Association,  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Section,  and  J.  P.  Murphy,  former  secretary 
of  the  old  association,  was  elected  secretary  for  Section  VI. 
Sixteen  committees  were  organized  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
this  section. 


Cars  Built  in  Railroad  Shops. — During  the  month  of 
March,  1919,  there  were  constructed  in  railroad  shops  one 
steel  underframe  baggage  car,  59  steel  freight  cars,  44  steel 
underframe  freight  cars,  131  cars  with  steel  center  sills  and 
249  wood  freight  cars,  making  a  total  of  484  cars  for  the 
month. 


Fundamentals  of  Wage  Payment 

Variations  in  Results  More  Due  to  Variations  in 
Management   Than  to  Methods  of  Compensation 


THE  general  abolition  of  piece  work  in  railroad  shops 
has  confronted  the  managements  of  these  shops  with 
the  problem  of  securing  satisfactory  output  under  a 
new  set  of  conditions.  In  approaching  this  problem  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  relations  of  supervision, 
labor  incentive  and  labor  output  are  highly  desirable  if  what 
constitutes  a  satisfactory  output  is  to  be  correctly  determined 
and  the  conditions  affecting  its  attainment  properly  con- 
trolled. 

In  an  article  by  B.  B.  Milner,  published  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  for  April  25,  1913,  page  952,  these  relationships 
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were  set  forth  in  a  discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of  wage 
payment,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  indicate  that  all 
systems  of  labor  compensation,  including  piece  work  and 
the  various  bonus  systems,  as  well  as  the  straight  time  basis, 
if  properly  administered,  are  more  equally  effective  than 
generally  supposed.  What  follows  is  based  largely  on  the 
principles  then  set  forth,  to  which  the  present  situation  has 
given  added  interest. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  piece-work  system  or  of  any  of 
the  other  so-called  reward  systems  of  labor  payment  is  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  the  continued  exercise  of  at  least 
a  satisfactory  amount  of  skill  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  workman.  The  prohibition  now  placed  on  all  such  sys- 
tems of  wage  payment  in  railroad  shops  leaves  to  the  work- 
man only  a  portion  of  this  incentive.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  effected  where  piece 
work  has  been  abolished,  that  their  attainment  becomes  more 
largely  a  matter  of  administration,  which  involves  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  supervision  and  assisting  adjuncts 
provided  by  the  management.  Basicly,  the  problem  does 
not  involve  the  question  of  shop  practice,  or  shop  facilities, 
but  is  confined  to  the  relative  administration  of  the  various 
systems  of  payment  under  the  same  physical  conditions. 

INCENTIVE  vs.  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OF  SUPERVISION 

To  some  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  how  satisfactory  out- 
put may  be  assured.  To  the  incentive  referred  to — i.  e.,  the 
ability  to  voluntarily  increase  the  earning  rate  by  increasing 
output — most  workmen  respond  at  least  to  the  point  of  main- 
taining with  a  minimum  amount  of  supervision  their  out- 
put, even  under  adverse  conditions  of  shop  service  and 
facilities,  if  not  always  to  the  extent  of  actually  increasing 
tlieir  output  beyond  that  represented  in  a  performance  which 


workmen  are  morally  bound  to  give  and  the  employer  has 
a  right  to  expect  under  a  day-work  system.  The  loss  of 
this  incentive  may  be  made  up  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
supervision  and  in  the  conditions  and  facilities  which  may 
be  embraced  under  the  general  caption  of  supervision  aids — 
those  things  outside  of  the  supervising  personnel  making 
for  the  goal  of  highest  efficiency  represented  by  maximum 
output  and  minimum  cost. 

The  efficiency  obtainable  varies  with  the  adequacy  of 
either  or  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  supervision  and 
the  supervision  aids,  so  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  selected  <M- 
given  efficiency,  any  loss  in  one  of  these  items  must  be  made 
up  by  an  adequate  increase  in  the  other. 

The  principle  of  this  relationship  is  clearly  suggested 
by  the  chart  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  chart  note  that  the  adequacy 
of  supervision  is  relatively  represented  in  the  left-hand  per- 
centage scale  from  zero  to  100,  while  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  supervision  is  represented  relatively  in  the  horizontal 
scale  from  zero  to  15.  Uniform  efficiencies  are  represented 
by  the  efficiency  curves  marked  respectively  100  per  cent,  75 
per  cent  and  50  per  cent.  These  may  be  algebraically  pre- 
sented by  the  equation. 

Shop  efficiency   =   supet  vision  aids   X   quality  and  quantity  of  supervision, 

SO  that  it  will  be  seen  that  any  loss  in  one  of  the  latter  terms 
must  be  accompanied  by  either  (1)  an  increase  in  the  other 
or  (2)  a  loss  in  efficiency.  For  example,  if  with  super- 
vision aids  at  100  per  cent — that  is,  of  such  a  character  that 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  them — the  resultant  efficiency 
is  100  per  cent,  quality  and  quantity  of  supervision  must 
be  of  a  value  arbitrarily  denoted  as  3  on  the  chart.  If  for 
any  reason  the  value  of  super\'ision  aids  is  disturbed  by  a 
reduction  from  100  per  cent  to  50  jier  cent,  the  quality  and 
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quantity  of  supervision  remaining  constant  at  3,  the  effi- 
ciency will  also  be  reduced  to  50  per  cent,  from  which  point, 
assuming  the  continuity  of  the  lowered  supervision  aids^ 
the  efficiency  can  only  be  made  to  again  approach  100  per 
cent  by  increasing  the  quality  and  quantity  of  supervision 
toward  the  value  indicated  on  the  chart  as  6. 

Careful  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  two  complementary 
factors  entering  into  efficiency  is  important. 

Quantity  of  supervision  is  a  function  of  the  number  of 
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workmen  and  the  character  of  work  to  be  supervised — i.  e., 
whether  unskilled  or  skilled,  repetition  or  non-repetition 
work,  operations  standardized  or  unstandardized.  The  re- 
quired quantity  of  supervision  also  depends  on  the  quality 
of  supervision  available. 

Quality  of  supervision  involves  the  personal  characteristics 
of  foremen,  their  attitude  toward  men,  their  ability  to  plan 
and  lay  out  their  work,  their  genius  as  leaders  of  men,  etc. 

Supervision  aids  involve  the  general  plan  of  shop  opera- 
tion, the  variety  of  duties  required  of  foremen,  their  clerical 
assistance,  shop  routing  plans  and  their  administration,  rec- 
ords reflecting  the  individual  performance  of  workmen;  these 
should  be  susceptil>le  of  combinations  reflecting  the  efficiency 
of  groups  of  workmen,  sub-departments  and  of  an  entire 
shop. 

ELEMENTS   OF   ALL   W.AGE   SYSTEMS 

The  concern  occasioned  by  the  alteration  in  the  plan  of 
labor  payment  seems  to  be  based  upon  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  differences  in  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  various  labor 
payment  schemes.  All  schemes  or  systems,  properly  admin- 
istered, should  bring  approximately  the  same  results.  The 
fundamental  and  inter-dependent  elements  involved  in  any 
wage  system  are: 

( 1 )  The  lal)or  cost  of  production  per  operation  (identical 
with  the  workman's  earnings  per  operation). 

(2)  The  rate  of  the  workman's  earnings  per  hour. 

(3)  The  time  consumed  per  operation. 

These  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  cost,  rate  and  time, 
respectively. 

The  time  consumed  per  operation  should  be  understood 
as  that,  not  of  the  unusually  skilful  and  rapid  workman,  nor 
the  one  lowest  in  the  scale  of  skill  and  speed  who  is  qualified 
satisfactorily  to  perform  the  work,  but  of  the  average  work- 
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man  who  occupies  a  position  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  relations  existing  between  the  cost,  rate  and  time  ele- 
ments are  expressed  !)}•  the  following  equation: 


Cost 


Time    X    Rate 


SO  simple  in  application  that,  having  any  two  of  these  fac- 
tors given,  few  workmen  are  unable  to  calculate  the  desired 
third.  These  same  relations  are  presented  advantageously 
by  Fig.  2,  which  geometrically  interprets  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

Cost 

=   Rate 

Time 

obtained  from  the  previous  equation  by  transposition.  With- 
in the  range  of  values  exhibited  by  the  cost,  time  and  rate 
scales,  having  given  any  two  of  these  elements,  the  third 
may  immediately  be  ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  chart. 


In  order  to  be  more  specific,  in  the  following  development 
of  the  relatively  small  difference  which  exists  in  the  efficac}' 
of  various  wage  payment  systems  when  properly  administered 
and  the  advantages  which,  though  smaller  than  sometimes 
believed,  obtains  with  the  piece-work  plan,  an  operation  will 
be  assumed,  the  satisfactory'  performance  of  which  require^ 
for  ten  hours  of  time  the  exercise  of  an  amount  of  skill  and 
effort  for  which  the  commensurate  rate  is  60  cents  an  hour, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  2. 

It  should  be  understood  that  what  constitutes  "satisfac- 
tory performance"  is  prescribed  by  the  management  and 
varies  with  different  managements.  Once  established  for 
any  operation  it  requires  the  exercise  of  a  definite  amount  of 
"skill  and  effort"  for  a  definite  length  of  "time."  The  "skill 
and  effort"  required  by  the  established  standard  of  perform- 
ance commands  a  commensurate  "rate."  The  product  of  this 
"rate"  and  the  "time"'  determines  the  equitable  "earnings" 
of  the  workman  and  the  equitable  "cost"  to  the  employer. 

Fig.  3  is  a  duplication  of  Fig.  2,  on  which  the  character- 
istics of  the  piece  work  and  the  day  work  systems  are  repre- 
sented. From  this  chart  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  day- 
work  system  the  employee  does  not  participate  in  the  value 
of  labor  savings  accruing  from  increased  output,  as  evidenced 
by  the  uniformity  of  his  rate  of  earnings.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  participate  in  any  of  the  labor  losses  re- 
sulting from  lower  output,  whereas,  under  piece  work  the 
employee  enjoys  the  whole  of  the  value  of  labor  savings 
accrumg  from  increased  output,  and  sustains  all  of  the 
losses  which  result  from  a  decrease  in  output.  Under  the 
day-work  system  all  labor  savings  or  labor  losses,  as  the  case 
may  be,  resulting  from  increased  or  decreased  output,  revert 
to  or  are  sustained  by  the  employer,  whereas  under  the  piece- 
work plan  these  savings  or  losses  are  enjoyed  or  sustained  by 
the  employee,  as  the  case  may  be.  Furthermore,  for  the  time 
corresponding  to  satisfactory  performance  under  either  sys- 
tem of  wage  payment,  the  cost  and  rate  are  identical.  This 
situation  cannot  be  disturbed  without  throwing  out  of  bal- 
ance the  relations  which  must  exist  between  the  "time 
corresponding  to  satisfactory  performance"  and  the  work- 
man's earnings  expressed  either  as  (1)  a  certain  rate  per 
hour,  or  (2)  a  certain  fixed  sum  for  the  completed  operation. 

EFFECT  OF   \-.\RLATIONS  IN  WAGE  SYSTEMS  SMALL 

Between  the  two  extremes  represented  by  the  day  and  piece- 
work plans  there  are  many  systems, — premium,  bonus,  profit- 
sharing,  etc., — which  may  be  generally  classed  as  divisional, 
because  they  are  compromises  under  which  the  labor  savings 
and  losses  resulting  from  increased  or  decreased  output  are 
divided  between  the  employer  and  employee.  The  equity  of 
compensation  to  the  employee  and  of  cost  to  the  employer, 
in  the  case  of  all  of  them,  is  dependent  on  proper  determina- 
tion of  the  "time  corresponding  to  satisfactory  performance," 
since  it  will  readily  be  realized  that  when  such  time  is  prop- 
erl\-  determined,  along  with  the  employee's  hourly  rate,  the 
workman  is  not  concerned  in  the  plan  under  which  he  may 
be  paid  his  compensation,  so  long  as  it  is  equitable  and  in 
correspondence  with  the  skill  and  effort  which  he  exercises. 
The  employee  complains  justly  when,  under  any  system  of 
payment,  after  having  adequately  fulfilled  his  obligation  to 
exercise  during  a  specified  time  the  proper  amounts  of  skill 
and  effort,  he  fails  to  obtain  his  "commensurate  rate." 

All  except  unusual  workmen,  when  honestly  exercising  that 
amount  of  skill  and  effort  which  they  are  bound  or  have 
agreed  to  deliver,  will  not  vary  much  in  their  output  from 
that  represented  by  satisfactory  performance  and  the  time 
corresponding  thereto.  In  other  words,  the  honest  perform- 
ance of  all  except  unusual  workmen  will  fall  within  the 
range  of  the  small  triangles  of  Fig.  3,  identified  as  A  and  B, 
for  workmen  exceeding  and  failing  respectively  to  keep  pace 
exactly  with  satisfactor}-  performance.  Since  the  workman 
must  be  paid  the  commensurate  rate  for  satisfactor>'  perform- 
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ance,  regardless  of  the  system  of  wage  payment  under  which 
he  may  happen  to  work,  the  wage  lines  of  all  systems  must 
pa5S  through  the  point  O  and  lie  wholly  within  the  triangles 
referred  to. 

It  becomes  apparent,  therefore,  that  under  uniform  degrees 
of  management  efficiency  the  actual  differences  due  to  varia- 
tion in  wage  systems  are  relatively  small,  and  that  any  large 
variation  in  the  efficiencies  of  operation  under  them  must  be 
due  to  variations  in  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  and  the 
management  under  which  they  are  administered. 

So  far  as  the  workman  is  concerned,  the  most  vital  factor 
in  administration  is  the  equitable  determination  of  the  time 
corresponding  to  satisfactorj'  performance.  Whether  this 
time  be  used  in  the  determination  of  a  piece-work  price,  a 
bonus  or  premium  system  schedule,  or  the  judgment  of  the 
supervising  officer  upon  the  matter  of  whether  the  workman 
has  succeeded  or  failed  to  deliver  satisfactory  performance 
under  day  work,  the  determination  of  this  time  is  all  im- 
portant. If  it  is  low  under  the  piece-work  system,  the  re- 
sulting piece  work  price  will  inadequately  compensate  the 
workman.  So  also  in  the  case  of  the  bonus  or  premium 
plan,  while  under  the  day-work  system,  the  workman  may 
be  unfairly  criticized  by  the  suf>ervisor.  If  too  liberal,  an 
unfairly  large  piece-work  price  will  result,  which,  according 
to  experience  under  the  piece-work  system,  is  subsequently 
adjusted,  i.  e.,  lowered.  These  adjustments  have  caused  dis- 
content. The  same  is  also  true  with  regard  to  the  bonus  or 
premium  schedules,  while  under  the  day-work  system  of 
oj)eration,  it  results  in  a  loosely  operated,  low  efficiency 
shop. 

llie  time  consumed  in  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
any  operation  under  given  conditions  can  only  be  determined 
from  some  sort  of  a  time  study.  This  is  a  very  elastic  term 
covering  a  wide  range  of  precision  and  exactitude  from  that 
invohed  in,  say,  the  gathering  of  information  upon  which 
to  base  a  rough  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  a  day  work- 
man to  mow  a  lawn,  to  that  referred  to  by  some  as  of  the 
"blood-drawing  type,"  involving  the  most  minute  stop  watch 
data  which  has,  in  some  places,  been  applied  to  the  deter- 
mination of  working  schedules.  Workmen  rightfully  object 
to  the  latter,  especially  until  all  conditions  and  adjuncts  of 
shop  operation  have  been  reduced  to  a  degree  of  precision 
somewhat  nearly  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  time 
studies  made. 

PROBLEM  WHOLLY  ONE  OF  ADMINISTR.ATIOX 

The  fact  that  a  reward  system  of  payment  is  not  used  does 
not  obviate  the  necessity  of  giving  the  time  element  any  at- 
tention. Although  not  used  directly  in  the  determination  of 
wages,  the  keeping  of  accurate  output  records  must  be  of  very 
significant  value  in  connection  with  the  day-work  system;  in 
fact,  such  records  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  high 
shop  labor  efficiency.  Such  records  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  "supervision  aids"  previously  referred  to,  which  result 
in  either  (1)  increasing  the  capacity  of  a  given  "quality  and 
quantity  of  supervision,"  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
workmen  covered,  or  of  (2)  making  it  possible  for  the  same 
"quality  and  quantity  of  supervision"  to  enhance  the  shop's 
efficiency. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  wholly  one  of  administration, 
involving  the  provision  of  adequate  supervision  and  of  aids 
tliereto,  including  shop  records  which  may  serve  as  a  basis 
tor  measuring  labor  performance  under  the  conditions  and 
!>ractices  obtaining,  for  application  to  the  individual  work- 
man, groups  of  workmen,  whole  departments,  entire  shops 
<*r  to  a  number  of  shops  collectively  considered.  To  say 
that  satisfactory  outputs  cannot  be  maintained  under  the 
'lay-work  plan  of  labor  payment  apparently  is  to  disregard 
♦he  fundamental  elements  of  the  problem  and  their  mutual 
relations. 

It  is,  however,  unreasonable  with  the  day-work  system,  at 


a  rate  of,  say,  68  cents  per  hour,  to  expect  the  exercise  and 
delivery  of  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  effort  within  that 
hour,  as  under  the  piece  work  or  any  other  reward  system 
of  paj-ment,  in  which  the  workman  actually  earns  a  higher 
rate  of  compensation,  say  the  equivalent  of  90  cents  or  95 
cents  for  that  hour. 


IMPORTANT  REVISION  OF   M.  G.   B. 

RULES 

Circular  No.  37  has  Ijeen  issued  by  the  Mechanical  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Railroad  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  reestablishing  delivering  line  responsibility  and  the  prac- 
tice of  defect  carding  of  car  in  interchange.  The  text  of  the 
circular  is  as  follows:  "This  circular  re-establishes  deliv- 
ering line  responsibility  and  the  practice  of  defect  card- 
ing as  between  roads  under  U.  S.  Federal  Control,  and  all 
circulars  and  interpretations  to  the  contrary-  are  hereby  abro- 
gated. 

"In  view  of  United  States  Railroad  Administration  Ac- 
counting Division  Circular  Xo.  86,  issued  April  15,  1919, 
effective  the  date  of  that  circular,  Articles  1,  2,  3  and  4  of 
the  1918  Code  of  M.  C.  B.  rules  for  freight  cars  and  modi- 
fications A  to  C,  inclusive,  of  the  1918  Code  of  Rules  for 
Passenger  Cars  are  hereby  abrogated  and  the  following  will 
apply  to  railroads  under  U.  S.  Federal  Control : 

'•fo  the  end  that  interchange  inspection  work  may  not 
be  duplicated  under  U.  S.  Federal  operation  of  railroads,  so 
that  more  repair  work  and  less  unnecessary-  inspection  will 
result,  it  is  ordered — 

"(1.)  That  joint  arrangements  shall  be  made  to  prevent 
such  duplication  in  inspection  by  arranging  all  inspection 
forces  at  interchange  points  with  a  lead  or  chief  joint  in- 
spector as  conditions  require,  to  supervise  the  forces  and  see 
that  inspection  and  repairs  are  properly  made  to  car  equip- 
ment. 

"(2.)  M.  C.  B.  Rule  2  is  modified  as  follows:  (a) 
Loaded  cars  offered  in  interchange  (except  those  having  de- 
fective safety  appliances)  must  be  accepted  by  the  receiving 
line  which  may  either  run,  repair  or  transfer  lading  frcMn 
car;  (b)  the  repairs  to  car  or  transfer  of  lading  is  to  be 
done  by  the  railroad  having  facilities  nearest  available.  If 
facilities  are  equally  available  by  both  railroads,  the  car 
will  be  moved  to  facilities  located  in  the  direction  car  is 
moving. 

"(3.)  If  car  is  shopped  for  repairs  due  to:  (a)  old 
defects  that  existed  before  car  was  loaded;  (b)  lading  re- 
quiring transfer  or  readjustment,  account  of  not  being  in 
accordance  with  M.  C.  B.  loading  rules;  (c)  overload  requir- 
ing transfer  of  lading;  (d)  not  being  within  clearance  dimen- 
sions over  route  it  is  to  pass;  (e)  not  meeting  A.  R.  A.  third 
rail  clearance.  In  each  case  above  mentioned,  the  facilities 
nearest  to  car  will  be  used  in  making  repairs  to  car  or  trans- 
fer of  lading. 

"(4.)  Should  the  location  of  facilities  require  a  receiving 
line  to  make  transfer  or  readjustment  of  lading,  the  cost  of 
such  transfer  or  readjustment  of  lading  will  be  billed  against 
the  delivering  line  as  per  Rule  2  of  the  1918  Code.  ^  The 
chief  joint  or  lead  inspector  will  make  report  and  forward 
to  the  head  of  the  mechanical  department  of  both  railroads, 
showing  all  cars  transferred  or  .«;hopped  for  old  defects, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  impose  discipline  for  willful  and 
inexcusable  violation  of  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  of  interchange  and 
loading  rules,  the  same  as  instructed  in  Director  General's 
Order  No.  8  for  the  violation  of  the  safety  appliance  law. 

"(5.)  Cars,  whether  loaded  or  empty,  having  safety  ap- 
pliance defects  will  have  such  defects  repaired  immediately 
upon  discovery  and  will  not  be  offered  in  interchange.  If 
necessary  to  move  car  to  shops  for  repairs  of  safetv  appliance 
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defects,  it  must  be  moved  to  shops  of  the  company  upon  whose 
line  it  became  defective. 

"(6.)  Empty  cars  offered  in  interchange,  if  in  safe  and 
serviceable  condition,  must  be  accepted. 

"(7.)  Bad  order  cars  which  previously  had  been  de- 
livered in  bad  order  under  load  must  be  repaired  by  the 
road  making  transfer,  if  they  have  facilities  and  material; 
if  not,  the  nearest  repair  point  on  any  line,  having  material 
and  facilities,  should  make  the  repairs. 

"(8.)  Owners  must  receive  their  own  cars  when  offered 
home  for  repairs  at  any  point  on  their  line. 

"Rule  No.  92  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  *In  render- 
ing bills  cars  shall  be  treated  as  belonging  to  companies 
or  individuals  whose  name  or  initials  they  bear,  except  that 
bills  for  repairs  to  leased  cars  or  cars  of  other  ownership 
shall  be  rendered  direct  if  so  directed  in  the  billing  instruc- 
tions in  the  Official  Railway  Equipment  Register.'  " 


taken  out.  A  mixture  of  barium  chloride  and  salt  is  then 
fed  into  the  reservoir,  the  final  proportion  being  about  60 
per  cent  barium  chloride. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  reaches  1,425  deg.  F. 
the  voltage  is  lowered.  The  current  regulation  at  the  switch- 
board gives  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  control  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  can  be  held  at  any  predetermined 
degree  of  heat  required  for  each  specific  tool. 

The  liquid,  kept  at  one  temperature,  heats  the  tool  uni- 
formly from  surface  to  center  and  eliminates  soft  spots  in 


ELECTRIC  TOOL  TEMPERING  FURNACE 

An  electric  tool-tempering  furnace,  which  uses  the  barium- 
chloride  and  salt  principle,  is  proving  highly  successful  in 
the  South  Philadelphia  works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company.  The  chief  advantages  of  this 
type  of  furnace  over  those  using  gas,  coke,  oil  or  wood  are 
constancy  and  ease  of  control  of  heat,  cleanliness,  equal  heat- 
ing  of   each    atom   of   the   specific   part   of   the    tool    to    be 


Electric     Tool 


Tempering     Furnace     Used     by     the     Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 


tempered,  low  cost  of  operation,  and  excellence  of  the  finished 
work. 

One  of  the  photographs  illustrates  the  simple  construction 
of  the  furnace.  The  outer  shell,  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  is  about 
3  ft.  high  and  3^  ft.  in  diariieter.  This  is  packed  with  fire 
brick  and  an  occasional  layer  of  asbestos.  The  circular 
reservoir  in  the  center  which  forms  the  operating  part  of  the 
furnace  is  12  in.  in  diameter  and  14  in.  deep. 

The  heat  is  supplied  by  two  pairs  of  electrodes  built  in  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  walls  of  the  reservoir.  The  electrodes 
operate  on  a  16  to  30-volt  alternating  current  circuit  which 
is  controlled  by  the  switchboard  and  transformer  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustrations.  Carbon  sticks  are  placed  between  the 
electrodes  in  the  reservoir  to  complete  the  circuit. 

The  current  is  started  on  the  30-volt  circuit.  Salt  is  fed 
into  the  reser\'oir  and  when  it  is  melted  it  acts  as  a  con- 
ductor and  completes  the  circuit.    The  carbon  sticks  are  then 


Switchboard    and    Transformer   for   Controlling    Alternating    Current 
Supply  to  the  Tool  Tempering   Furnace 

the  finished  tool,  which  is  seldom  possible  when  a  tool  is 
exposed  to  a  direct  or  indirect  flame. 

The  furnace  throws  off  very  little  heat,  a  feature  which 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  workmen. 


Concrete  Cars  in  the  Netherlands. — The  construc- 
tion of  concrete  rolling  stock  for  railroads  is  under  way  in 
Holland.  Only  the  wheels,  axles,  buffers  and  couplings  are 
made  of  steel.  The  weight  of  cars  of  the  new  type  is  said  to 
be  no  greater  than  that  of  steel  cars,  the  construction  is 
simpler  and  cheaper  and  the  upkeep  light. 

Electrification  of  Swedish  Railways. — The  Swedish 
State  Railway  Administration  has  put)lished  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  after  investigations  regarding  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  entire  Swedish  railway  system,  it  has  come  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  the  plan  can  be  carried  out  in  30  years 
at  a  cost  of  192,000,000  kr.  The  advantages  of  electrifica- 
tion are  that  the  whole  of  the  power  needed  can  be  obtained 
from  eight  Swedish  electric  power  stations,  the  traffic  ca- 
pacity will  be  considerably  increased,  and  a  great  saving  in 
staff  costs  will  be  effected.  Sweden's  enormous  water  power 
will,  in  the  first  place,  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 


Air  Brake  Association  Meeting 


Record   Attendance   at   the  Twenty-Sixth    Annual 
Convention;     Brief    Account    of    the    Proceedings 


THE  largest  delegation  of  air  brake  men  in  the  history 
of  the  organization  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  for  the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of 
the  Air  Brake  Association,  which  met  May  6  to  9  inclusive. 
The  first  session  was  devoted  to  addresses  by  Frank  Mc- 
Manamy,  assistant  director  division  of  operation.  United 
States  Railroad  Administration;  W.  J.  Bierd,  federal  man- 
ager, Chicago  &  Alton;  W.  J.  Patterson,  bureau  of  safety. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  F.  J.  Barr)',  president 
of  the  assocition. 

PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS 

President  Barry  in  his  address  spoke  of  the  past  work  of 
the  association  and  mentioned  its  recognition  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  as  showing  the  general  recognition  of  the 
progress  that  had  been  achieved  through  the  leadership  of 
the  organization.     He  urged  that  the  association  should  con- 


work  and  installing  proper  facilities  at  repair  points  where 
the  equipment  is  overhauled.  As  the  first  essential  for  proper 
operation  he  suggested  that  more  attention  should  Ije  given 
to  stopping  leakage  in  the  air  brake  system  and  especially 
in  brake  cylinders  and  retainer  valves.  He  spoke  also  of 
the  co-ordination  of  the  mechanical  associations  under  the 
American  Railroad  Association  and  the  benefit  that  the  Air 
Brake  Association  could  derive  by  having  its  recommenda- 
tion referred  to  the  Mechanical  Section  and  issued  as  man- 
datory instructions. 

ADDRESS  OF  W.  J.  PATTERSON 

Mr.  Patterson  outlined  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Safety 
as  it  affects  air  brake  matters  and  sp)oke  of  the  importance 
of  improving  general  air  brake  conditions  throughout  the 
country.  He  advocated  the  universal  use  of  the  incoming 
brake  test  as  a  means  of  securing  better  conditions.     He  also 
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tinue  its  efforts  to  improve  air  brake  service  and  to  extend 
its  sphere  of  activity,  particularly  by  more  active  co-op)era- 
tion  with  the  local  air  brake  clubs,  which  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  problems 
arising  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  air  brakes.  In 
closing  he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Walter  V. 
Turner,  whose  work  has  l^een  largely  responsible  for 
many  of  the  most  important  advances  in  the  art  of  train 
control. 

ADDRESS  OF  FRANK  McMANAMY 

Mr.  McManamy  emphasized  the  necessity  for  promoting 
safety,  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads under  present  conditions  and  pointed  out  how  the  Air 
Brake  Association  can  help  to  secure  these  aims.  He  spoke 
of  the  need  for  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  air  brake  is 
not  merely  a  safety  device,  but  is  essential  for  proper  opera- 
tion with  the  heavy  motive  power  and  long  trains  now  in  use. 
He  mentioned  also  the  part  that  could  be  taken  in  reducing 
damage  claims  by  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  air  brake 
equipment. 

Mr.  McManamy  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  neglect  of 
brake  equipment  was  too  common  on  roads  with  low  grades 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  condition.  He 
recommended  increasing  the  forces  employed  on  air  brake 


referred  to  the  fact  that  hand  brakes  are  used  to  control 
freight  trains  when  descending  heavy  grades  and  said  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Division  of  Safety  to  require  such 
practices  to  be  discontinued. 

INSTRUCTIONS  ON  FREIGHT  CAR  BRAKE  MAIN- 
TENANCE 

A  paper  giving  detailed  instructions  for  the  maintenance 
of  freight  brake  equipment  was  presented  by  Mark  Purcell 
(Northern  Pacific).  The  need  for  clear  and  definite  in- 
structions in  printed  form  was  shown  by  the  tests  of  cars 
shortly  after  cleaning,  which  demonstrated  that  21.3  per  cent 
of  the  brakes  cleaned  were  ineffective  within  one  month. 
Two  years  of  special  inspection  and  instruction  work  re- 
duced the  percentage  to  8.8  which  still  left  a  big  opportunity 
for  improvement.  The  need  for  detailed  instruction  is  par- 
ticularly urgent  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  large 
number  of  inexperienced  men  employed  in  the  air  brake 
department. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  switching  and  loss  of  car  service, 
work  should  be  done  well  when  the  cars  are  sent  to  the 
repair  track  and  every  opportunity  taken  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  brakes  when  on  the  repair  track,  house 
track  and  transfer  track.  The  installation  of  air  lines  at 
such  points  was  advocated  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost 
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defect?,  it  must  1)C  moved  to  shops  of  the  company  upon  whose 
line  it  Ixcamc  dtfcctive. 

"(6.)  Kmpty  cars  oftind  in  inttri  hiini;c,  if  in  safe  aiul 
sen'iceahle  conilition.  must  he  acce|)ted. 

"(7.)  Bad  (irdiT  cars  whiih  prcvioii-ly  ha<l  hccn  dc- 
livcnd  in  hatl  ortlir  under  h);id  must  he  rcjjairid  hy  tlie 
road  making  tran>f«r.  if  they  have  facilities  and  material; 
if  not,  the  neare>t  repair  point  on  any  Hue.  having  material 
and  facilities,  siiouhl  make  the  repairs. 

''(8.)  Owners  must  reeeive  their  own  cars  when  offered 
home  for  repairs  at  any  point  on  their  line. 

"Rule  Xo.  02  is  amended  to  read  a>  follows:  'In  render- 
ini:  hills  car."*  shall  he  treated  as  helontiim:  to  companies 
or  inclividuals  whose  name  or  initial-  ilie\  liear,  except  that 
bills  lor  ri'pair>  to  lea.-ed  cars  or  ears  of  other  ownershiji 
shall  he  rendered  direct  if  >o  direi  ted  in  the  hillini:  instruc- 
tions in  the  Official  Railway  K(juij)ment  Ke^i^ter."  "" 


ELKGTRIC  TOOL  TIiM PEKING   i  LKxNAGR 

An  electric'  tool-temperinji  furnace,  which  uses  the  harium- 
chloride  and.  salt  princi{)le.  i.<  proving  hiiihh"  successful  ni 
the  South  Philadelphia  works  of  the  Westinyhouse  Electric 
&  Manufaclurini;  Company.  The  chief  advantages  of  tin- 
type of  furnace  over  tho-e  u.-inij  uas,  coke,  oil  or  wood  are 
constancy  and  ease  of  control  of  heat,  cleanliness,  equal  heat- 
ini;   of   eaeh    atom    of   the    -pec  i  fie    |)art    of    the    tool    to    In- 


Electric      Tool     Tempering      Fiirnnce      Used      by      the      Westinghouse 
Electric  &   Manufacturing  Company 

tempered,  low  co>t  of  ojteration.  and  excellence-  of  tiic-  finished 
work. 

One  of  the  ]»hotoi,'raj>hs  illustrate-  the  simi)le  ccjnstruction 
of  the  furnace.  The  <jut(r  shell,  a  ca-t  iron  cylinder,  is  ahout 
3  ft.  hiiih  and  .•>'_.  ft.  in  diame'ir.  This  is  packed  with  fire 
hrick  and  an  cncasional  la\cr  of  ;ishestos.  The  circular 
resc  rvoir  in  the  center  whieh  form-  the  ope  ratiniz  part  of  the 
furnace  i-  12  in.  in  diameter  and  14  in.  deep. 

The  heat  is  supplied  hv  two  pair-  of  electrodes  huilt  in  on 
op{)Osite  sides  of  the  wall-  of  the  re-ersciir.  The  electrodes 
operate  on  a  !(>  to  .>(»-volt  alternatiim  <  urrcnt  circuit  which 
is  controlled  hy  the  switchhoard  and  transformer  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustrations.  Carhon  sticks  are  jdaced  between  the 
electrcKJe-  in  the  re-ervoir  to  eomj»lete  the  c  ircuit. 

The  current  is  -tarted  on  the  .-iO-volt  circuit.  Salt  is  fed 
into  the  reservoir  and  when  it  i-  melted  it  acts  as  a  con- 
ductor and  completes  the  circuit.      The  carhon  sticks  are  then 


taken  out.  A  m'xture  of  barium  ehloride  and  salt  is  then 
\\-d  into  the  reservoir,  the  fuiul  proportion  beinii  about  6C 
j>er  eeiu  Ijarium  chloride. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  licjuid  reaches  1,425  deg.  F 
the  voltaue  is  lowered.    The  current  regulation  at  the  switch 
board  liives  a  (|uick  and  easy  method  of  control  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  lic|uid  can  1)0  held  at  any  predetermined 
deuree  of  heat  re(|uired  for  each  specific  tool. 

The  li(|uid,  kept  at  one  temperature,  heats  the  tool  uni- 
formh-   from  -urface  "to  center  and  eliminates  soft  sj^ots  ir 


C/.i  tell  board    and    Transformer    for    Controlling    Alternating    Current 
Supply    to    the   Tool   Tempering    Furnace 

•Ji.    finished   tcKil.   which    is   seldom   j)ossible   when  u  tool   is 
I  \|>o-ed  to  a  direc  t  or  indirect  flame. 

rile   furn.iic'  throw-  oft   very   little  heat,   a   feature  which 
nuil-  with  tlu'  ajiproval  of  the  workmen. 


C.iNc  kill.  (  AKs  I.N  iiii;  Nkthkkl.'V.nds. — The  construc- 
tion of  eoncrete  rollinu  st(Kk  for  railroads  is  under  way  in 
Holland.  Only  the  wheels,  axles,  buffers  and  couj)lin,c;s  are 
made  of  .-teel.  Ilie  weight  of  cars  of  the  new  txjje  is  said  to 
be  no  greater  than  that  of  .<teel  cars,  the  construction  is 
-impler  and  clu-apcr  and  tin-  uj'kee])  li.L,dit.  .■•■•.;•'-■' 

I'l.iciKii- RATION  OF  Suj-nisii  Raiiwavs. — The  Swcdisli 
State  Railway  Administration  has  j)ublished  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  aftcT  investigations  reuardinu  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  entire  Swedi.-h  railway  system,  it  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plan  can  be  carried  out  in  .30  years 
at  a  cost  of  102,()0(),()(»()  kr.  The  advantages  of  electrifica- 
tion an-  that  the  whole  of  the  ])ower  needed  can  be  obtained 
from  eiudit  Swedi-h  electric  power  stations,  the  traffic  ca- 
pacity will  be  considerably  increa.sed,  and  a  creat  savine  in 
>taff  costs  will  be'  effected.  Sweden's  enormous  water  power 
will,  in  the  fir-t  place,  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 


-  '■^     .    •' 


Air  Brake  Association  Meeting 

'V  ;.'•;,:■    ,:';      Record    Attendance    at    the   Twenty-Sixth    Annual 
>  ..    "^^^^  Brief    Account    of    the    Proceedings 


THE  largest  Uok-gation  of  uir  hrake  nun  in  the  histor)' 
of  the  organizatiun  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  for  tlie  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of 
:  :o  Air  Brake  Association,  which  met  May  0  to  9  inclusive. 
1  lie  first  session  was  devoted  to  addresses  by  Frank  Mc- 
Mananiy,  assistant  director  division  of  operation,  United 
States  Raihoad  Administration;  W.  J.  Bierd,  federal  man- 
•  L'er,  Chicago  &:  Alton;  W.  J.  Patterson,  bureau  of  safety, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  F.  J.  Barry,  president 
of  the  assoc  it  ion!.  •,-•::.     >:•'■.•'••'.  " 

'"    '  PRF.SIDENTS   ADDRESS  ADDRESS  Ol    W.  J.   PATTERSON 

President  Barry  in  his  address  spoke  of  the  past  work  of  Mr.  PatteT.<;on  outlined  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Safety 

the  a.ssociatiori  and  mentioned  its  recognition  by  the  Railroad  as  it  affects  air  brake  matters  and  sjwke  of  the  imjiortance 

.Vdministration   as   showing   the  general    recognition   of   the  of   improving  general   air  brake  conditions  throughout   the 

progress   that   had   been    achieved   tlirough   the   lea(kT>liip   of  country.      He   advcKated   the  universal    use  of   the   incoming 

tin-  organization.     He  urged  that  the  a^sfK  iati<jn  should  (on-  i/ruke  te.-t  as  a  mean.-,  of  .-ecuring  betti  r  <  <inditiiin-.     Ho  also 


work  and  installing  proper  facilities  at  repair  j)oinis  where 
the  eiiuijiment  is  overhauled.  As  the  lir>t  e.-sential  for  proper 
operation  he  suggested  tliat  more  attention  >h(nild  l»e  given 
to  stopjiing  leakage  in  the  air  brake  sy?iem  and  esj>ecially 
in  brake  cylinders  and  retainer  valves.  He  spoke  also  of 
the  co-ordination  of  the  mechanical  as.««ociations  under  the 
American  Railroad  Association  and  the  benefit  that  the  Air 
Brake  Association  could  derive  by  having  its  ncommenda- 
tion  referred  to  the  Mechanical  Section  and  issued  as  man- 
datory instructions.':  :    ..:■ 


.  •■  -t 


F.     J.     Barry      (N.     Y. 
President 


O.     &     W.) 


T.     F.     Lyons     (L.    S.     &     M.    S.) 
First  Vice-President 


L.    P.    Streeter    (III.   Cent.) 
Second    Vice-President 


tinue  its  effort^  to  improve  air  brake  service  ami  to  extend 
its  sphere  of  activity,  particularly  by  more  active  co-oi)era- 
tion  with  the  local  air  brake  clubs,  which  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  problems 
arising  in  the  maintenance  antl  operation  of  air  brakt-.  In 
'losing  he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Walter  \'. 
I  umer.  whose  work  has  been  largely  re.-j)on>-ible  for 
many  of  the  most  important  advances  in  the  art  of  train 
'  nntrol. 

AF)DRFSS  OF  FRANK  McMANAMY 

Mr.  McManamy  emphasized  the  necessity  for  promoting 
>afety,  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads under  present  conditions  and  pointed  out  how  the  Air 
Brake  As.sociation  can  helji  to  secure  these  aims.  He  spoke 
of  the  need  for  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  air  brake  is 
not  merely  a  safety  device,  but  is  e?.«ential  for  proper  opera- 
tion w  ith  the  heavy  motive  power  and  long  trains  now  in  use. 
He  mentioned  also  the  part  that  could  be  taken  in  reducing 
damage  claims  by  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  air  brake 
^•']uipment.       ■..;  .'V  „•>  ^y'  }y:    :.••■-.;  •  ■-  •: 

Mr.  MiManamy  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  neglect  of 
brake  equipment  was  too  common  on  roads  with  low  grades 
'^nd  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  condition.  Fie 
fecommended    increasing  the   forces  employed   on   air  brake 


referred  to  the  fact  that  hand  brakes  are  used  to  control 
freight  trains  when  descending  heavy  grades  and  said  that  it 
\\a-  the  intention  of  the  Division  of  Safety  to  require  such 
practices  to  be  discontinued. 

FNSTRl  CTIONS  ON  FREK.HT  CAR  BRAKE  MAIN- 
TENANCE 

A  paper  giving  detailed  instructions  for  the  maintenance 
.)f  freight  brake  efjuijiment  was  presented  by  Mark  Puicell 
(Northern  Pacific).  The  need  for  clear  and  definite  in- 
structions in  printed  form  was  shown  by  the  tests  of  cars 
shortly  after  cleaning,  which  demonstrated  that  21.3  per  cent 
of  the  brakes  cleaned  were  ineffective  within  one  month. 
Two  \ears  of  s|tecial  in>peition  and  instruction  work  re- 
duced the  i)crcentage  to  ,S.8  whith  still  left  a  l)ig  opportunity 
for  improvement.  The  need  for  detailed  instruction  is  par- 
ticularly urgent  at  the  proc^nt  time  Uvause  of  the  large 
number  of  inexperienced  men  eniploAod  in  the  air  brake 
department. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  switching  and  loss  of  car  service, 
work  should  be  done  well  when  the  cars  are  sent  to  the 
repair  track  and  every  op])ortunity  taken  to  a-certain  the 
condition  of  the  brakes  wlun  on  the  rej)air  track,  house 
track  and  transfer  track.  The  installation  of  air  lines  at 
such  iioint-  was  advocated  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost 
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of  brake  maintenance,   increasing  car  efficiency  and  expe- 


diting  train   movement. 

DISCUSSION 

The  convention  discussed  at  length  the  instructions  for  the 
testing  and  repair  of  certain  parts  of  the  air  brake  equip- 
ment, particularly  with  regard  to  brake  cylinder  leakage,  re- 
tainer valve  leakage  and  the  lubrication  of  the  brake  cylinder 
wall.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  pass  on  these 
questions  and  to  prepare  the  instructions  for  publication  as 
recommended  practice  of  the  association. 

AIR  LEAKAGE  DUE  TO  DEFECTIVE  HOSE  COUPLINGS 

A  paper  on  Air  Leakage  and  Money  Wasted  Through 
Failure  to  Keep  Hose  Couplings  in  Standard  Gage,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Manhattan  Air  Brake  Club,  was  })resented  at 
the  Wednesday  session  of  the  convention.  The  paper  em- 
phasized the  fuel  waste  due  to  brake  pipe  leakage  and  stated 
that  examination  of  1,600  freight  cars  showed  that  35  per 
cent  of  the  leakage  existed  in  the  hose  couplings.  Further 
investigation  developed  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  couplings 
in  service  that  would  pass  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  coupling 
gage  test.     Employees  often  use  makeshifts  to  secure  tight 


that  was  left.      He  urged  all  the  employees  to  justify  the 
large  increases  in  wages  by  greater  efficiency  in  their  work. 

ADDRESS  OF  F.  W.  BRAZIER 

At  the  Wednesday  session  F.  W.  Brazier,  superintendent 
of  rolling  stock.  New  York  Central  Lines  East,  gave  an 
inspiring  address  in  which  he  counseled  the  younger  mem- 
bers to  devote  their  energies  whole-heartedly  to  their  work. 
He  condemned  the  lax  enforcement  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  maintenance  of  brake  equipment  to  which  he  attrib- 
uted in  large  measure  the  present  unsatisfactory'  conditions. 
As  an  indication  of  the  efforts  the  New  York  Central  has 
made  to  maintain  cars  in  good  condition  he  cited  the  fact 
that  as  many  as  800  men  had  been  employed  on  air  brake 
work  alone  and  in  1917  the  expenditure  for  freight  car 
repairs  had  been  over  twice  as  much  as  for  locomotive 
repairs. 

OTHER  BUSINESS 

On  Thursday  morning  a  report  was  presented  on  damage 
to  car  brake  equipment  by  thawing  plants.  The  practice 
of  thawing  loads  of  coal  and  ore  in  buildings  heated  to 
a  high  temperature  destroys  the  packing  leathers,  gaskets 


M.   Purcell    (Nor.   Pac.) 
Third    Vice-President 


M.     Nellis     (Westinghouse     Air 
Brake    Co.)    Secretary 


Otto     Best    (Nathan    Mfg.    Co.) 
Treasurer 


joints  and  at  least  one  road  has  adopted  a  special  gasket  to 
eliminate  hose  coupling  leakage.  Some  special  typ)es  of 
gaskets  submitted  to  railroads  for  approval  when  tested  have 
required  from  1,000  to  1,300  lb.  to  pull  the  hose  apart.  Such 
excessive  strains  fracture  the  hose  and  cause  the  brake  pipe 
to  shift,  resulting  in  leakage.  The  paper  recommended  that 
the  universal  practice  of  gaging  air  brake  hose  couplings 
be  included  when  periodic  attention  to  air  brake  equipment 
is  being  given  freight  cars  in  shops  or  on  repair  tracks. 

FUEL  SUPERVISORS  ADDRESSED  THE  CONVENTION 

At  the  Thursday  session  L.  R.  Pyle  and  F.  P.  Roesch, 
fuel  supervisors  of  the  Central  Western  and  Northwestern 
Regional  Districts,  respectively,  delivered  addresses  in  which 
they  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the  air  l^rake  men  could 
assist  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section.  Mr.  Pyle  stated  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  air  brake  conditions 
during  the  past  few  months,  especially  as  regards  brake 
pipe  leakage.  He  urged  the  association  to  continue  its 
support  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  particularly  by 
giving  publicity  to  the  magnitude  of  the  waste  of  fuel 
caused  by  train  line  leaks.  Mr.  Roesch  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity for  reducing  the  cost  of  operation  on  the  railroads  now 
that  normal  conditions  are  being  restored.  As  it  appeared 
impossible  to  reduce  wages  or  cut  the  cost  of  material,  more 
efficient  se:v;ce  was  the  only  means  of  effecting  economies 


and  air  hose.  The  removal  of  the  triple  valves,  hose  and 
brake  cylinder  piston,  l>efore  thawing,  was  recommended. 
No  objection  was  raised  to  thawing  by  inserting  steam  pipes 
in  the  lading. 

A  paper  was  also  submitted  by  the  Northwest  Air  Brake 
Club  advocating  a  braking  ratio  of  40  per  cent  and  an 
inside  release  valve  for  caboose  cars;  the  Central  Air  Brake 
Club  also  presented  a  report  advocating  large  radiating 
surface  Ijetween  the  compressor  and  the  main  reser\-oir. 

The  secretary  reported  a  memljership  of  1,050  with  a 
registration  at  the  convention  of  650. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President.  T.  F. 
Lyons,  New  York  Central ;  first  vice-president,  L.  P.  Streeter, 
Illinois  Central;  second  vice-president,  Mark  Purcell,  North- 
ern Pacific;  third  vice-president,  G.  H.  Wood,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  secretan-,  F.  M.  Nellis,  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company;  and  treasurer.  Otto  Best,  Nathan 
Manufacturing  Company.  Newly  elected  members  to  the 
Executive  Committee  are  C.  M.  Kidd,  Norfolk  &  Western; 
R.  C.  Burns,  Pennsylvania;  H.  A.  Clark,  Soo  Lme;  and  H. 
A.   Sandhas,  Central  of  New  Jersey. 


Eight-Hour  D.\y  ix  Italy. — Italian  railway  employees, 
according  to  a  Havas  press  dispatch,  have  been  granted  by 
ministerial  decree  an   eicrht-hour  dav  with   one  dav  off  in 


seven. 


Automatics  in  Railroad  Shops 


Description    of    Typical    Machines    of    the   Three 
Primary  Types;   Set-Ups   for   a   Variety   of  Jobs 

BY  M.  H.  WILLIAMS 


OX  mam^  railways  it  is  found  advantageous  to  blank 
out  articles  to  a  finished  or  semi-finished  state  in  one 
central  shop  and  ship  them  to  other  shops,  a  practice 
which  results  in  economy  when  compared  with  manufactur- 
ing in  each  shop.  The  good  results  obtained  with  the  au- 
tomatic screw  machine  put  it  in  a  class  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered  when  additional  machine  tool  equipment 
is  contemplated.  This  class  of  machine  is  being  introduced 
into  railway  shops  and  is  generally  meeting  with  favor. 
Its  field  lies  in  the  manufacture  of  smaller  articles  used 
in  locomotive  and  car  construction  and  repairs,  such  as 
are  required  in  larger  quantities  than  would  be  economical 
to  make  on  turret  lathes. 

Contrar}'  to  general  expectations,  no  serious  difficulty  has 


Fig.   1 — Typical   Single   Spindle   Automatic   Turret   Lathe 

been  encountered  in  operating  these  machines  and  it  has 
not  been  found  more  difficult  to  secure  operators  for  them 
than  for  the  average  run  of  machines  generally  used.  \\'hile 
it  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  special  talent  is  necessan- 
for  successful  operation,  in  most  shops  there  will  be  found 
one  or  more  universal  geniuses  who  will  take  naturally  to 
machines  of  this  nature  and  who  with  encouragement  and 
a  few  visits  to  plants  where  similar  machines  are  in  opera- 
tion will  becMne  experts  and  capable  of  camming,  setting 
up  or  arranging  for  any  work  required.  Where  one  expert 
is  employed  the  machines  may  be  run  by  operators  who  have 
not  had  extended  experience.  The  operators  rapidly  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  necessary  to  set  up  and  run  these  ma- 
chines, one  of  the  principal  requirements  being  the  grinding 
and  setting  of  cutting  tools,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
grinding  and  setting  tools  used  on  turret  lathes. 

The  economy  of  the  automatic  screw  machine  as  compared 
with  the  turret  or  center  lathe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
operator  can  run  from  two  to  four  machines,  each  of  which 
will  turn  out  work  as  rapidly  as  a  turret  lathe  and  much 
more  rapidly  than  a  center  lathe.  The  automatic  screw 
machine  is  quite  similar  to  the  turret  lathe,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  on  the  automatic  machine  the  various  operations 
are  controlled  by  cams  and  on  the  turret  lathe  by  hand. 

The  machines  best  suited  for  the  first  installation  in 
railway  shops  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  single 
spindle  machine  suitable  for  bar  work,  in  which  one  bar  is 
worked  on  at  a  time,  Fig.  1;  the  multiple  spindle  machine, 


on  which  four  or  more  bars  are  worked  on  at  one  time, 
Fig.  2;  and  the  automatic  chucking  machine,  F.g.  3,  having 
one  spindle  and  used  mostly  for  machining  castings  and 
forgings. 

The  machines  illustrated  have  been  selected  as  representa- 
tive of  their  class  and  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
general  principle  of  operation.  There  are  several  makes 
and  designs  that  are  extensively  used,  all  of  which,  together 
with  those  illustrated  are  very  popular.  Selection  must 
necessarily  be  governed  by  the  volume  of  work  a  particular 
shop  is  called  on  to  turn  out,  cost  and  other  considerations. 
The  kind  of  work  suitable  for  each  class  of  machine  and 
the  general  principles  of  operation  and  set-up  will  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

THE  SINGLE  SPINDLE  MACHINE 

This  class  of  machine,  shown  in  one  form  in  Fig.  1,  is 
very  useful  for  railway  work  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  cammed  and  tooled,  or  as  it  is  generally 
termed  "set  up."  For  the  small  batches  of  articles,  such 
as  valve  motion  pins  and  bushings,  set  screws,  bolts  or  cap 
screws  having  finished  surfaces,  boiler  patch  bolts,  turned 
air  brake  pins  and  similar  articles,  this  machine  will  be 
found  very  desirable  for  work  made  in  too  large  quantities 
for  economy  on  turret  lathes  and  in  too  small  quantities  to 
justify  setting  up  a  multiple  spindle  automatic. 

The  machine  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  motor  driven. 


Fig.   2— Multiple   Spindle   Automatic    Screw    Machine 

and  practically  all  classes  of  automatic  machines  may 
be  driven  by  motor,  which  is  generally  ccmsidered  an 
advantage.  There  are  several  designs  of  single  spindle 
machines  on  the  market,  all  of  which  work  on  one  general 
principle,  therefore,  a  description  of  the  machine  shown 
will  be  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  various  operations. 
This  description  will  apply  in  a  general  way  to  any  single 
spindle  machine. 

This  type  of  machine  generally  has  a  four  hole  or  face 
turret  to  which  the  various  cutting  tools,  dies  or  tap  holders, 
shaving  tools,  etc.,  are  secured.  To  those  accustomed  to 
turret  lathe  practice  four  tool  holders  may  not  appear 
enough.  In  practice  it  is  found  ample  on  account  of  com- 
bining  several   cutting   operations    in   one   tool   holder,    as 
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will  be  brought  out  later.  On  the  machine  shown  the  tools 
are  held  on  a  four  sided  horizontal  turret  that  is  indexed 
from  one  position  to  the  next  in  succession  as  each  tool  is 
required,  the  active  tool  being  at  the  top.  Each  tool  is 
mounted  on  a  slide  that  is  moved  to  the  left  by  cam  D. 
Fig.  1,  secured  to  the  cam  drum  at  the  left  of  the  machine. 
This  cam  works  on  a  roller  attached  to  a  rod  which  con- 
nects with  whatever  slide  is  at  the  top,  the  slide  being  moved 
back  to  the  right  by  cam  C,  also  acting  on  the  roller. 

Other  forms  of  machines  have  a  round  turret  revolving 
around  a  vertical  shaft  similar  to  turret  lathe  construction, 
while  others  have  round  turrets  revolving  around  a  hori- 
zontal shaft.  On  all  of  these  machines  the  turret  and  slide 
are  moved  to  the  right  and  left  by  cams  acting  on  a  roll 
secured  to  the  turret  slide.  When  the  turret  is  moved  to 
the  right  it  is  indexed  to  the  next  position. 

The  cam  shaft  shown  in  the  lower  frame  on  this  ma- 
chine, and  the  corresponding  cam  shaft  on  practically  all 
single  spindle  automatic  machines,  makes  one  complete 
revolution  for  each  piece  manufactured.  To  the  cam  drum 
or  cam  disks  secured  on  this  shaft  the  various  cams  for 
controlling  the  operations  of  the  machine  are  secured.  This 
cam  shaft  is  driven  on  the  belted  machines  by  a  separate 
belt,  the  pulleys  or  gears  being  changed  to  obtain  different 
speeds.  On  motor  driven  machines  the  speed  is  often 
changed  by  rheostatic  control.  An  explanation  of  the  uses 
for  the  various  cams  will  be  made  in  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  work  involved  when  changing  from  one  job  to  an- 
other and  not  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  design  of 
the  cams. 

With  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  1  the  slide  on  the  turret 
face  is  made  to  travel  in  a  horizontal  direction  by  cams 
C  and  D,  mounted  on  the  left  hand  drum,  working  on  a  roll 
secured  to  bar  B.  The  cam  D  is  for  feeding  the  turret  slide 
up  to  and  over  the  work  and  cam  C  for  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, the  length  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand  side  of  these 


(one  of  which  is  not  shown)  for  controlling  the  direction  of 
the  rotation  spindle.  The  pins  L  on  this  drum  are  for  con- 
trolling the  sj)eed  of  rotation  of  the  cam  drum  shaft  and 
perform  the  following  operation. 

The  speed  of  rotation  of  the  cam  drum  must  of  necessity 
be  slow  while  the  tools  are  cutting.  In  order  to  increase 
output  a  speeding-up  arrangement  is  applied  to  the  cam 
drum  driving  mechanism,  by  which  the  speed  of  drum 
rotation  is  very  much  increased,  often  70  to  1,  and  which 
causes  the  machine  to  go  through  the  non-cutting  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  travel  over  the  surface  of  cutting  cam  D 
previous  to  the  tools  in  the  turret  coming  into  operation, 
backing  off   and    indexing   the  turret,    feeding   stock,    etc., 


Fig.    3 — An    Automatic    Chucking    Turret    Lathe 

cams  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  turret  to  travel  the  maxi- 
mum length  the  machine  is  designed  for.  With  the  machine 
in  question  the  turret  is  indexed  by  separate  mechanism. 
On  other  forms  the  indexing  is  done  when  the  turret  is  at 
its  extreme  right  hand  travel,  similar  to  hand  screw  ma- 
chines. Cams  F,  F^  (at  the  right,  but  not  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration) on  the  same  drum  are  for  tightening  and  loosen- 
ing the  chuck  or  collet,  forcing  the  spring  collet  into  the 
inclined  spindle  head  or  nose  E.  This  does  not  differ  to 
any  great  extent  from  turret  lathe  practice.  The  cam  G  on 
the  same  drum  is  for  feeding  the  bar,  and  in  this  case  the 
cam  draws  the  feed  tube  backwards  over  the  bar,  the  weight 
shown  drawing  on  the  chain  which  forces  the  feed  tube  to 
the  right  and  feeds  the  bar  as  soon  as  the  pin  P  passes 
over  the  peak  of  the  cam.  The  cam  disk  K  at  the  right 
of  the  machine  is  cammed  to  operate  the  front  and  rear 
cut-off  tool  holders.     The  middle  drum  has  cams  N  and  O 


Fig.   4 — A    Box   Tool 

at  a  rapid  rate.  When  tools  are  cutting  the  speeding-up 
device  is  non-operative  and  the  cam  shaft  travels  at  a  slow 
rate.  This  device  performs  practically  the  same  operation 
as  the  operator  on  a  hand  screw  machine,  who  after  a  cut 
is  completed  quickly  backs  off  the  turret  to  the  rear  position 
for  indexing  and  bringing  it  up  to  the  work.  The  speeding- 
up  device  is  controlled  by  pins  L  bolted  into  a  groove  cut 
in  the  side  of  the  cam  and  may  be  readily  altered  by  simply 
loosening  and  tightening  a  nut.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
eliminate  lost  time  between  cutting  operations  and  to  do 
practically  the  same  as  the  operator  does  on  the  hand  screw 
machine. 

SETTING  UP  A  NEW^  jqb 

The  cams  for  the  two  cut-off  rests  bolted  to  the  right 
cam  disk  K  do  not  require  much  changing  for  different 
jobs,  as  cutting  off  is  generally  the  last  operation.  For  some 
work  it  is  necessary  to  form  with  one  of  these  cut-off  rests 
before  the  piece  is  ready  to  cut  off,  which  will  make  a  change 
of  cam  necessary. 

The  cams  for  feeding  the  stock  and  chucking  on  the 
drum  at  the  left  are  generally  permanently  located  and  are 
rarely  altered.  The  reversing  cams  N  and  O  for  rotation 
of  the  spindle  must  be  altered  when  tapping  operations  are 
performed  or  a  solid  die  is  used.  This  operation  is  readily 
performed  by  removing  the  bolts  and  setting  to  new  loca- 
tion. The  cams  or  pins  for  the  hurry  operation  L  must  be 
changed  for  each  job.  This  requires  only  the  loosening  and 
tightening  of  a  nut.  The  cams  for  feeding  the  turret  will 
be  considered  later. 
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The  tools  used  on  the  single  spindle  machines  are  com- 
paratively simple,  not  differing  greatly  from  tools  used  on 
hand  screw  machines  or  turret  lathes.  The  principal  tool 
for  average  work  is  the  box  tool  in  some  of  its  forms,  one 
form  being  shown  in  Fig.  4.  These  tools  are  well  under- 
stood by  those  familiar  with  hand  screw  machines  or  turret 
lathes.  On  the  automatic  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  a 
number  of  cutting  tools  in  one  box  in  order  to  turn  to 
various  sizes  and  shoulders  in  one  operation.  These  tools 
are  found  convenient  of  adjustment  for  various  sizes  and 
shapes  of  work.  The  cut-off  tool,  drill  and  reamer  holders 
and  forming  tools  are  very  similar  to  those  used  on  turret 
lathes.  The  die  holder  may  be  similar  to  that  used  on 
turret  lathes,  but  the  self-opening  and  closing  die  is  gener- 
ally preferred,  the  machine  and  die  being  arranged  to  open 
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Spring   Collets  and   Feed   Finger 


Fig.    7 


and  close  at  the  right  moment.  All  these  tools  are  regularly 
supplied  by  the  makers  of  the  machines. 

For  each  size  of  stock  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  correct 
size  of  spring  collet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Those  for  the 
smaller  machines  are  made  from  one  piece  of  tool  steel  very 
accurately  machined  and  split  as  shown.  They  are  then 
hardened  and  ground  to  the  correct  size  in  the  bore  where 
the  stock  is  clamped  and  also  on  the  outside  where  they  fit 
the  chuck  nose.  This  is  a  somewhat  difficult  operation, 
requiring  experience  and  proper  appliances,  and  can  best 
be  done  by  the  makers  of  the  machines.  For  the  larger 
machines  a  spring  collet  or  holder  is  used  into  which  pads 
may  be  held  by  screws,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  With  this 
arrangement  one  or  two  holders  will  answer  for  any  size 
of  bars  within  their  range.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
obtain  pads  for  each  size  and  shape  of  bar. 

The  feed  fingers  shown  in  Fig.  7  are  made  similar  to 
the  spring  collets.  For  the  smaller  machines  they  are  solid 
and  for  the  larger  machines  are  used  with  pads.  These, 
like  the  two  forms  of  spring  collets,  can  best  be  purchased 
from  the  makers.  The  collets  and  feed  fingers  will  last  a 
long  time  and  are  not  an  item  of  great  expense.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  collets  made  correctly  for  each  size  of  round, 
square  or  hexagon  stock,  as  their  range  for  satisfactorily 
holding  bars  is  rarely  1/32  in.  and  unless  properly  made 
it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  work  or  output. 

CAMMING   FOR   AVERAGE   JOBS 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  the  laying  out  of  cams 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  conditions  of  camming  and 
set-up  generally  found  in  railway  shops,  having  in  mind 
such  work  as  may  come  within  the  range  of  the  class  of 
machines  in  question. 

When  purchasing  a  machine  it  is  customary  to  have  the 
maker  cam  it  for  one  or  more  jobs  and  also  supply  an  entire 
equipment  of  tools  for  the  more  common  pieces  to  be  made, 
the  result  being  that  the  machine  is  received  set  up  in  the 
most  approved  method  and  will  be  an  object  lesson  in  the 
art  of  camming.  After  obtaining  a  few  machines  properly 
cammed  it  is  surprising  how  many  jobs  may  be  done  without 
changing  cams,  and  how  quickly  changes  may  be  made 
from  one  job  to  another.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the 
cams  for  feeding  and  chucking  the  stock  rarely  require 
changing;  the  speeding  up  cams  are  set  by  altering  their 
position  with  a  wrench;  the  cut-off  cams  do  not  require 
frequent  changes.     It  then  comes  down  to  the  feed  cams  for 


the  turret,  which  will  have  to  be  changed  when  a  radical 
change  is  made  in  the  class  of  work. 

Assume  that  a  machine  has  been  purchased  set  up  to  make 
cup  pointed  set  screws,  say  3  in.  long  and  ^  in.  in  diameter, 
made  from  ^-in.  square  stock,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  A 
possible  set-up  would  be  as  follows:  The  tools  used  in  the 
turrets  could  be  made  up  of  a  stop  for  limiting  the  length 
of  bar  fed  out,  a  box  tool  to  turn  the  threaded  portion  of 
the  screw  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  pointed  end,  a 
drill  to  cup  the  point,  and  a  die  for  threading.  A  tool 
would  be  placed  in  the  front  cross  slide  to  break  off  the 
comers  of  the  head  and  neck  under  the  head  and  the  cut- 
off tool  in  the  rear  or  top  cross  slide.  For  holding  the  stock 
a  collet  having  a  %-in.  square  hole  would  be  used  and  also 
a  feed  finger  having  a  similar  hole. 

The  cycle  of  operations  is  as  follows:  The  feed  finger 
is  pushed  forward  to  the  right  by  the  weight  and  carries 
the  bar  until  the  end  of  it  strikes  the  stop  set  on  the  turret, 
which  arrests  its  travel.  For  this  operation  the  feeding  and 
cams  controlling  the  left  hand  travel  of  the  turret  must  be 
set  so  that  the  stop  meets  the  bar  at  the  right  moment,  it 
being  customary  to  design  the  stop  cam  with  a  short  straight 
surface,  which  will  allow  the  turret  to  remain  stationary 
while  the  bar  is  feeding  and  the  chuck  is  closing.  The  cam 
for  the  collet  chuck  now  forces  the  collet  tube  forward, 
which  causes  the  collet  to  close  on  the  bar  and  lock.  The 
turret  is  now  forced  to  the  right  and  is  indexed  to  the  next 
position  by  one  of  the  backing  off  cams  C,  Fig.  L  It  is 
then  caused  to  travel  to  the  left  by  work  cam  D.  All  of 
these  operations  are  performed  with  the  cam  drum  revolving 
at  a  rapid  rate  by  the  adjustment  of  the  speeding-up  device. 
When  the  box  tool  is  within  about  ^  in.  of  the  end 
of  the  bar  the  speeding  up  device  is  thrown  out  of  op)eration 
by  the  speeding  pins  L.  The  turret  then  travels  at  a  speed 
suitable  for  taking  a  cut  with  the  box  tool,  which  then 
machines  the  threaded  body  of  the  screw^  and  also  reduces 
the  end  and  points.  After  this  operation  is  ccmipleted  the 
speeding  up  device  is  set  in  operation  and  about  this  time 
one  of  the  reversing  cams  backs  off  the  turret  and  causes  it 
to  go  through  the  same  operation  as  has  been  explained 
until  the  drill  is  about  Y^  in.  from  the  point  of  the  screw. 
The  cam  drum  then  again  slows  up  until  this  operation  is 
completed. 

Threading  is  done  in  identically  the  same  way.  If  a 
solid  die  is  used  the  spindle  of  the  machine  would  be  re- 
versed at  the  proper  moment  by  the  cams  for  that  purpose. 
The  cut-off  cams  then  cause  the  tool  for  breaking  off  comers 
of  the  head  to  feed  in  and  do  its  work,  and  also  at  the 
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Fig.   8 
Cup-Pointed  Set  Screw 


Fig.  9 
Valve  Motion  Pin 


same  time  the  cut-off  tool  is  cutting  off  the  bar.  When  the 
set  screw  is  completed  it  falls  into  the  base  of  the  machine 
or  onto  a  chute  and  drops  into  a  box.  The  cam  dmm  now 
goes  to  fast  speed,  the  chucking  cam  loosens  the  collets, 
the  bar  feeds,  and  the  various  operations  are  gone  through 
again. 

The  set-up  just  described  could  be  modified  to  save  time 
by  holding  the  drill  for  cup  pointing  in  the  box  tool,  in 
this  event  the  tuming  and  cup  pointing  would  all  have  been 
done  at  one  time  and  the  separate  operation  of  cup  pointing 
done  away  with;  the  third  position  of  the  turret  could  thus 
be  passed  over  while  the  cam  drum  is  revolving  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

Set  screws  are  required  of  various  lengths  and  diameters 
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for  locomotive  repairs.  If  necessar>'  to  make  to  lengths 
differing  from  that  mentioned  above  the  operations  of  alter- 
ing the  machine  would  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
changing  a  turret  lathe.  To  change  from  the  3 -in.  screw 
above  mentioned  to  a  2-in.  screw  will  require  the  following 
changes.  The  stop  for  gaging  the  length  of  stock  must  be 
set  out  one  inch,  the  cutting  tool  in  the  bo.x  tool  for  reducing 
the  point  adjusted,  the  drill  for  cup  pointing  moved  out  one 
inch  and  the  speeding-up  cams  or  pins  relocated  to  throw 
the  same  out  of  operation  at  a  later  j)eriod,  all  of  which  may 
be  done  in  a  few  moments.  If  it  is  necessan-  to  make  a 
longer  screw  the  cutting  tools  would  be  reset  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  mentioned  and  the  speed-up  pins  reset. 
For  manufacturing  bolts  from  hexagon  or  square  stock  it 
would  be  necessar}-  to  change  the  collets  and  feed  fingers 
and  alter  the  tools  on  the  turret  faces.     The  cams  used  for 
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Fig. 10 
Rod   Bushing 


Fig.  11 
Staybolt     Sleeve 


set  .screws  would  answer  without  changing.  Shifting  from 
set  screws  to  bolts  will  involve  about  the  same  work  as 
changing  on  a  turret  lathe. 

A  NUMBER  OF   TYPICAL   SET-UPS. 

Next  it  may  be  well  to  consider  work  such  as  valve  mo- 
tion pins  or  bolts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This  pin  may  be 
made  from  cold  or  hot  rolled  mild  steel  of  the  nearest  diam- 
eter kept  in  stock.  The  cycle  of  operation  of  manufacture 
would  be  as  follows:  The  stock  would  be  fed  out  against 
a  stop  and  the  collets  tightened.  Next  a  box  tool  would 
rough  turn  the  diameters  -I,  B,  C  and  D  as  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
e.xcept  that  the  tap)ers  would  not  be  made  in  this  operation. 
For  roughing  these  four  diameters  four  cutting  tools  would 
be  placed  in  tlie  box  tool,  each  set  to  cut  to  the  proper  diam- 
eter and  correctly  spaced  to  allow  for  the  correct  distances. 
The  next  tool  may  be  a  fini.«hing  box  tool  in  which  are  held 
two  broad  faced  shaving  tools  for  shaving  the  taper  por- 
tions, a  plain  tool  to  turn  the  body  B  to  correct  diameter 
and  also  a  center  drill  for  centering  the  end  of  the  pin.  The 
remaining  turret  face  would  be  taken  up  by  the  threading 
die.  In  the  front  cut-off  rest  would  be  placed  two  tools  for 
necking,  as  shown,  should  this  be  desired,  the  cutting  off 
being  done  by  the  rear  cut  off. 

The  stop^  chucking  and  feeding  cams  would  be  identical 
with  those  used  for  the  set  screw.  Under  most  conditions 
the  same  work  cam  D  would  be  used.  However,  on  account 
of  heavier  work  and  more  tools  cutting  it  may  be  desirable 
to  alter  this  cam  to  provide  a  slower  rate  of  feed,  which 
would  involve  removing  the  two  bolts  shown,  removing  the 
cam  and  applying  a  new  one.  A  reasonable  amount  of 
care  must  be  taken  to  locate  the  new  cam  similar  to  the 
one  removed.  The  same  operation  would  possibly  also  be 
necessar}-  for  the  next  cam,  on  account  of  the  center  drilling, 
which  is  a  delicate  operation;  it  may  be  desirable  to  reduce 
the  angle  of  the  cam  near  the  end  of  the  cut  in  order  not  to 
crowd  the  drill.  The  operation  of  threading  would  be  similar 
to  that  on  the  set  screw.  The  cut-off  cams  would  be  the 
same.  The  speeding  up  cams  would  be  set  to  speed  up  at 
completion  of  each  cut  and  slow  down  at  the  start  of  each 
cut.  as  has  been  explained. 

As  another  example  let  it  be  assumed  that  it  is  desirable 


to  make  bushings  such  as  are  used  in  valve  motion  levers  or 
rods,  shown  in  Fig.  10,  from  solid  bar  stock.  The  opera- 
tions of  feeding  the  bar  would  be  similar  to  the  above.  In 
the  second  position  of  the  turret  the  operations  would  be 
those  of  drilling  and  rough  turning  the  outside,  both  of 
which  may  be  done  at  one  time  by  a  drill  and  turning  tool 
held  in  the  box  tool.  If  accuracy  is  desired,  an  inside  and 
outside  turning  tool  may  be  used  on  the  next  turret  face, 
inside  turning  of  the  hole  being  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
that  the  hole  is  concentric  with  the  outside  and  to  correct 
trouble  from  the  drill  not  running  true.  If  accuracy  is  no: 
necessar}-,  as  would  be  the  case  where  these  bushings  are  to 
be  finished  later  to  fit  worn  levers,  this  operation  may  be 
omitted.  The  next  operation  would  be  that  of  reaming  the 
hole  and  cutting  off.  On  account  of  the  drilling  which  may 
be  for  a  comi)aratively  large  hole,  it  will  be  necessar}'  to 
employ  a  slow  feed  work  cam  D,  Fig.  1,  the  changes  of 
which  would  be  similar  to  those  previously  explained. 

For  making  flexible  staybolt  sleeves,  Fig.  11,  the  opera- 
tions may  l)e  those  of  drilling  and  forming  the  outside  at 
one  time,  threading  the  taper  end  and,  in  the  last  position 
of  the  turret  head,  threading  the  straight  portion  and  cut- 
ting off.  This  would  require  a  slow  feed  cam  for  the  drill- 
ing and  require  relocating  the  cut-off  cam  for  the  outside 
forming,  which  should  be  done  at  the  same  time  as  the 
drilling.  This  will  involve  in  most  machines  the  drilling  of 
additional  holes  in  the  cut-off  cam  disk.  The  threading 
could  be  done  with  the  regular  work  cams.  On  account  of 
two  dies  it  would  l^e  necessary  to  add  a  pair  of  cams  to 
take  care  of  the  second  reversal  of  the  spindle,  and 
the  speeding-up  cams  would  also  have  to  be  properly 
set.  This  describes  only  one  of  the  many  methods 
of  setting  up  for  this  much  used  article.  In  the  larger 
shops  it  is  customar}-  to  make  these  sleeves  on  multi-spindle 
automatic  machines,  where  the  output  will  be  greater.  The 
countersinking  for  the  head  of  the  staybolt  must  be  a  second 
operation. 

Much  space  could  be  used  in  dealing  with  the  proper  angle 
and  design  of  cams  in  order  that  the  greatest  output  may 
l^e  obtained.  On  this  class  of  machine  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  makers  to  supply  cams  known  as  slow,  medium  and  fast, 
which  will  generally  meet  all  requirements  for  railway  work. 
To  go  too  deep  into  this  phase  of  the  subject  would  only 
complicate  matters  and  it  is  a  question  if  anything  would 
be  gained  in  the  long  run. 

When  purchasing  a  machine  it  is  customary  for  the  maker 
to  cam  for  certain  jobs.  From  the  original  set-up  a  study 
of  cams  and  tools  may  be  made  that  will  serve  as  a  guide 
for  future  jobs  of  a  similar  nature.  That  is,  suppose  a 
machine  is  set  up  for  the  set  screw.  Fig.  8,  where  the  cam 
for  feeding  the  box  tool  is  what  is  known  as  medium,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  bushing,  Fig.  10,  a  slow  cam  is  used  for 
drilling  the  bushing.  If  these  work  satisfactorily  a  record 
may  be  made  of  the  set-up  and  similar  cams  used  for  jobs 
of  a  similar  nature.  By  obtaining  a  supply  of  cams  of 
various  degrees  of  speed  about  any  job  encountered  in  rail- 
way shops  may  quickly  be  set  up.  The  cams  used  on  most 
single  spindle  machines  are  made  of  iron  or  steel  castings 
and  are  comparatively  cheap.  While  the  speed  of  output 
may  not  be  all  that  an  expert  may  desire  the  results  for  the 
month  will  be  found  satisfactor}'  if  attention  is  given  to 
reducing  the  lost  time  by  proper  setting  of  the  speeding  up 
device  for  the  cam  drum. 

Making  use  of  as  many  cutting  tools  in  one  operation  as 
possible  results  in  time  saving.  Never  make  use  of  two 
faces  of  the  turret  if  by  combining  the  tools  the  operations 
may  be  done  on  one  face.  This  is  a  question  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  having  charge  of  the  machine. 

The  single  spindle  machines  are  made  in  various  forms 
and  designs,  having  rod  capacities  of  from  34  in.  to  5  in. 
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For  railway  work,  except  in  the  largest  shops,  there  is  not 
enough  work  to  keep  the  smaller  machines  fully  employed. 
As  a  general  proposition  machines  smaller  than  V/i-m.  rod 
capacity  will  not  meet  with  favor.  However,  the  general 
run  of  work  must  govern  the  size  of  machines  selected. 

THE  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE 

The  multiple  spindle  automatic  machine,  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  differs  from  the  single  spindle  machine  in  that  four  or 
more  bars  are  operated  on  at  one  time  and  as  a  result  a 
greater  output  is  obtained.  Its  principal  use  is  for  making 
articles  in  large  numbers  at  one  time;  it  begins  where  the 
field  of  the  single  spindle  automatic  machine  leaves  off. 

The  machine  shown  has  four  live  or  work  spindles  and 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  for  describing  any  class  of 
multi-spindle  machine,  some  forms  having  five  or  six  spin- 
dles.    However,  they  all  work  on  one  general  principle. 

With  the  machine  shown,  each  of  the  four  bars  when 
being  worked  on  is  chucked  and  revolved  in  one  of  the 
work  spindles  C,  C\  C'-  and  C^,  only  two  of  which  are 
clearly  shown.  These  spindles  have  their  bearings  in  a 
drum  that  is  indexed  on  the  quarters.  That  is,  the  spindle 
shown  at  C  next  indexes  to  position  at  C^  then  to  C-  and 
so  on.  The  stock  is  always  fed  and  chucked  in  the  spindle 
while  in  position  C,  the  operation  of  feeding  stock  and 
chucking  being  controlled  by  cams  on  the  cam  drum  D. 
These  operations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  single  spindle 
machine. 

The  turret,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  fixture  for 
holding  the  cutting  tool?,  dies,  taps,  etc.,  is  shown  at  B. 
This  is  mounted  on  a  slide  that  works  longitudinally  in  a 
horizontal  plane  and  is  controlled  in  its  movements  by  a 
roll  attached  to  it,  which  is  operated  on  by  the  cams  on  cam 
drum  E,  the  number  of  tools  in  this  tool  holder  corresponding 


threaded  and  the  second  and  first  bars  are  turned.  In  the 
last  position  the  bar  is  cut  off.  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
above  that  each  time  the  tool  holding  turret  advances  a  com- 
plete piece  is  made,  the  time  to  make  a  piece  being  that  of 
the  longest  single  operation.  The  method  of  setting  the 
tools  is  very  similar  to  the  single  spindle  machine. 

The  operation  of  indexing  the  live  spindle  drum,  threading 
and  revolving  the  live  spindles  would  require  a  lengthy 
description  and  will  therefore  be  omitted;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  these  operations  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and 
give  verv  little  trouble. 

The  cam  drum  shaft  makes  one  revolution  for  each  piece 
manufactured,  that  is,  the  cam  drum  makes  four  revolutions 
to  one  complete  revolution  of  the  live  spindle  drum.  The 
cams  are  very  simple,  consisting  of  the  customary'  cams  to 
cpen  and  close  the  chuck  and  the  bar  feeding  cams,  which 
are  mounted  on  cam  drum  D.  Like  those  on  the  single 
spindle  machine,  they  are  rarely  changed.  The  tool  turret 
is  controlled  by  cams  mounted  on  cam  drum  E,  which  are 
generally  changed  when  a  job  is  set  up,  which  varies  to  any 
great  extent  from  the  previous  job,  this  being  done  to  obtain 
greater  output.  The  cut-off  cams  on  disk  F  do  not  require 
frequent  changing.  In  addition,  the  machine  has  the  cus- 
tomar}'  speeding  up  device  for  rapidly  revolving  the  cam 
drum  during  the  non-cutting  operations. 

As  a  whole  this  class  of  machine  is  not  difficult  to  set  up 
and  is  readily  understood  by  persons  having  a  knowledge 
of  automatic  screw  machines  in  general.  It  is  naturally 
more  difficult  and  more  time  is  required  to  set  it  up  than 
the  single  spindle  machine  on  account  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  chucks  and  feed  fingers  that  are  used,  each  of  which 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  correct  tension.  The  cutting  tools 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  used  in  the  single  spindle 
machine  and  require  about  the  same  time  to  set  up.     With 
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Fig.   12 — Successive   Operations   In    IVIaking   Sleeves  for  Flexible   Staybolts 
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to  the  number  of  spindles  of  the  machine.  The  cut-off  and 
cross  forming  tools  are  controlled  by  cams  on  cam  disk  F. 
There  are  also  special  shaving  tools  at  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine shown   at   G. 

HOW    THESE    M.ACHIXES    OPER.4TE 

^^'hen  setting  up  this  machine  a  bar  is  passed  through  the 
spindle  shown  at  C  and  the  chuck  and  feed  finger  properly 
set.  The  machine  is  then  indexed  by  hand  to  the  next  posi- 
tion, so  that  this  spindle  is  rotated  to  position  C^  The 
second  bar  is  then  placed  in  the  spindle  now  at  C  and  the 
chuck  and  feed  finger  for  this  spindle  properly  set.  The 
same  operation  is  gone  through  with  for  the  remaining  two 
spindles.  The  machine  may  then  be  started,  when  all 
spindles  and  bars  will  revolve. 

When  machining,  the  four  tools  in  the  turret  each  per- 
forms a  certain  operation  ver}^  similar  to  the  single  spindle 
machine,  except  that  with  this  form  of  machine  the  first 
tool  performs  a  certain  op>eration,  which  for  the  set  screw 
may  be  to  turn  the  threaded  portion  for  a  part  of  its  length. 
The  live  head  then  indexes  and  this  bar  is  passed  on  to  the 
next  tool,  which  may  finish  the  turning  and  pointing.  In  the 
meantime  the  bar  just  fed  is  having  the  first  operation  per- 
formed on  it.     The  head  then  indexes  and  the  first  bar  is 


the  multi-spindle  machine  it  is  necessary  to  employ  one  set 
of  chuck  and  feed  fingers  for  each  spindle,  amounting  to 
four  or  more  sets  compared  with  only  one  for  the  single 
spindle  machine.  On  this,  as  on  the  single  spindle  machine 
It  is  often  possible  to  change  from  one  job  to  another  with- 
out changing  the  cams  or,  possibly  only  a  chang-  of  the  cam 
that  controls  the  tool  holding  head. 

SOME    MULTIPLE    SPINDLE    R.\ILRO.\D    SHOP    JOBS 

In  railway  shops  there  are  a  number  of  articles  that  can 
be  made  to  good  advantage  on  these  machines.  Their  se- 
lection should  be  confined  to  articles  made  in  large  quanti- 
ties where  frequent  changes  or  set-ups  will  not  be  necessary. 
One  job  these  machines  are  often  used  on  is  the  making  of 
sleeves  for  flexible  staybolts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  A  de- 
scription of  the  different  operations  when  making  this  piece 
may  be  of  interest  and  will  ser\'e  as  an  illustration  for  any 
similar  job.  Assume  that  the  four  bars  are  in  the  machine 
and  ready  to  start.  The  bar  in  position  C  is  fed  against 
a  stop  that  is  moved  up  in  front  of  the  bar  at  the  time  of 
its  feeding.  After  the  bar  has  been  tightened  in  the  chuck 
the  stop  lowers  out  of  the  way.  The  cutting  tools  then 
advance  to  the  left  and  drill  a  hole  for  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tance and  at  the  same  time  a  front  forming  tool  is  cutting 
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the  outside  of  the  bar  to  the  form  shown  at  A.  When  this 
operation  is  completed  the  tools  back  away  and  the  spindles 
are  indexed  a  quarter  turn.  The  second  bar  is  now  fed  in 
the  spindle  in  position  C.  The  bar  previously  mentioned 
has  now  advanced  to  the  next  position,  where  the  hole  is 
drilled  the  full  depth  by  a  second  drill,  as  shown  at  B,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  bar  just  fed  is  drilled  and  formed  on 
the  outside.  The  tools  now  back  off  and  the  third  bar  is 
fed  and  chucked.  In  this  position  the  first  bar  is  threaded, 
which  for  this  particular  piece  is  done  by  two  dies  held  in 
one  holder,  one  being  for  the  straight  thread  and  the  other 
for  the  taper  thread,  as  shown  at  C.     While  the  threading 


Fig.   13 — Turning   Tool    Holder 

is  going  on  the  two  operations  explained  are  also  going  on 
on  the  bars  following.  The  tools  now  back  off  and  the  first 
bar  indexes  to  the  fourth  position,  where  the  sleeve  is  cut 
off,  as  shown  at  D,  and  at  the  same  time  the  operations  that 
have  been  explained  are  being  performed  on  the  succeeding 
bars.  As  a  result,  each  time  the  tools  advance  a  complete 
piece  is  made.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  longer  or  shorter 
sleeve  the  cutting  tools  and  speeding  dogs  should  be  changed. 
A  change  to  a  larger  or  smaller  sleeve  will  also  involve 
changing  collets  and  feed  fingers,  but  for  the  average  length 


the  automatic  screw  machine  principally  in  the  omission  of 
automatic  chucking  and  feeding  of  the  stock,  the  turret 
travel  and  indexing,  the  cut-off,  forming  and  speeding-up 
of  the  cam  shaft  being  operated  by  cams.  The  articles  to 
be  machined  are  chucked  in  regular  lathe  chucks  or  special 
chucks  or  holders  and  follow  practices  very  similar  to  hold- 
ing castings  or  forgings  in  center  lathes. 

In  operation  the  piece  to  be  machined  is  chucked  and  a 
starting  lever  is  shifted  which  throws  the  cam  shaft  revolving 
mechanism  into  operation.  The  machine  then  goes  through 
the  various  operations  necessary  to  complete  the  piece,  being 
controlled  entirely  by  the  cams.  When  the  piece  is  com- 
pleted the  mechanism  for  revolving  the  cam  shaft  is  thrown 
out  of  operation  and  remains  inactive  until  the  operator  adds 
a  new  piece  and  starts  it  again. 

The  method  of  camming  and  setting  up  this  form  of 
machine  is  verj'  similar  to  that  used  on  the  single  spindle 
automatic  screw  machine  and  a  description  would  be  largely 
a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said;  therefore  this 
will  not  be  considered  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  note 
differences. 

CAPACITY   RANGE    OF    CHUCKING    MACHINES 

These  machines  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  forms,  the 
largest  being  capable  of  machining  work  up  to  about  16  in. 
in  diameter  by  about  12  in.  long.  Their  principal  use  in 
railway  work  is  the  manufacture  of  special  cocks  and  valves 
used  on  locomotives,  air  pump  piston  heads  and  packing 
rings,  nuts  for  side  and  main  rods,  oil  or  grease  cups  made 
from  forgings  or  castings,  parts  for  metallic  packing,  water 
gage  parts,  boiler  fittings,  piston  rod  and  other  nuts,  piston 
packing  rings  and  parts,  nuts  for  flexible  staybolts,  knuckle 
pins  and  bushings,  or  generally  speaking,  any  article 
finished  from  castings  or  forgings  within  the  size  capacity 
of  the  machine,  which  are  made  in  quantities  of  50  or  more 
at  a  time. 

The  tools  used  on  these  machines  differ  materially  from 
those  used  on  automatic  screw  machines,  principally  be- 
cause the  work  is  larger  and  made  from  castings  or  forgings. 
These  tools  in  many  respects  resemble  those  used  on  the 
larger  turret  lathes  for  similar  work.  When  the  machines 
are  purchased  they  may  be  equipped  with  various  forms  of 
tool  holders,  turning  tools  and  devices,  which  make  it  possi- 


Fig.  14 


Fig.  15  Fig.  16 

Operations   in   Turning    an   Air    Pump    Piston    Head 


Fig.   17 


of  these  sleeves  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  change  the 
cams.  To  make  set  screws  or  similar  articles  would  prob- 
ably require  a  complete  change  of  collets,  feed  fingers  and 
cams  on  the  drum  for  feeding  the  tool  slide. 


THE  AUTOMATIC  CHUCKING  MACHINE 

The  automatic  chucking  machine,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  used 
mostly  for  machining  castings  and  forgings. 


It  differs  from 


ble  successfully  to  machine  a  large  variety  of  work  without 
designing  special  tools.  The  cutting  tools  are  generally 
made  from  square  high  speed  steel,  similar  to  the  bits  used 
in  lathe  tool  holders. 

One  form  of  turning  tool  holder,  shown  in  Fig.  13,  is 
used  quite  extensively.  This,  as  shown,  may  be  secured 
to  the  face  of  the  turret  by  four  bolts,  the  outer  face  being 
drilled  and  reamed  to  take  tool  holding  bars  such  as  those 
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shown  in  Fig.  18,  which  in  turn  hold  the  high  speed  cutting 
tools.  The  holes  for  the  tool  holding  bars  are  spaced  to 
varying  distances  from  the  center  line  of  the  lathe  spindle, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  select  a  hole  suitable  for  prac- 
tically any  article  to  be  made.  It  is  customary  to  make  use 
of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  these  holes  and  tool  holding 
bars  at  one  time,  in  order  that  a  corresponding  number  of 
cutting  tools  may  be  in  operation  at  one  time,  each  ma- 
chining a  separate  diameter  or  face.  A  good  illustration 
of  this  is  the  valve  bonnet  shown  in  Fig.  21,  where  the 
shoulder,  threaded  portion  and  end  are  all  machined  at  one 
pass  of  the  turret.  Drills  and  reamers  are  held  about  the 
same  as  in  turret  lathes.     It  is  customary  to  use  the  self- 


Fig.  18 — Outside  Turning  Tool 

opening  die,  as  these  machines  are  not  usually  arranged  for 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  spindle,  and  collapsing  taps 
are  also  used  for  the  same  reason.  These  dies  and  taps  give 
ver>'  good  results.  The  cross  facing  is  done  with  ordinary 
tools  held  in  tool  posts  similar  to  lathe  practice.  Special 
tool  holders  and  appliances  are  designed  for  various  jobs, 
making  it  possible  to  machine  almost  any  article  required 
that  comes  within  the  range  of  the  machine.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  having  a  large  enough  run  of  one  kind  of  article 
to  warrant  the  designing  and  making  of  these  special  ap- 
pliances. 

TYPICAL   CHUCKING   MACHINE   WORK 

A  few  illustrations  will  be  given  showing  jobs  suitable 
for  the  machine  in  question.  A  fair  sample  of  larger  work 
is  the  9^-in.  air  pump  piston  head,  Fig.  14.  There  are 
numerous  ways  this  job  could  be  set  up.  For  the  compara- 
tively small  number  called  for  at  a  time  the  set-up  as  out- 
lined below  may  be  followed  and  is  advocated  because  it 
will  involve  only  a  few  tools  in  addition  to  those  which 
would  be  required  to  make  the  same  piece  on  center  lathes. 
The  casting  would  be  chucked  for  the  first  operation,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  14,  having  it  supported  as  far  away  from 
the  chuck  face  as  possible  while  assuring  a  satisfactory  hold 
and  permitting  the  entire  outside  face  to  be  machined  at  this 
one  chucking.  It  is  backed  up  by  ring  A  to  prevent  shifting 
and  admit  of  quick  chucking.  The  tool  B,  for  turning  the 
periphery  of  the  head,  and  the  drill  C  are  held  in  a  tool 
holder  secured  to  one  face  of  the  turret.  As  the  turret  ad- 
vances the  drill  bores  the  hole  for  the  piston  rod  and  the 
outside  is  rough  turned.  As  soon  as  these  operations  are 
completed  far  enough  for  the  tool  holders  and  turret  to  get 
out  of  the  way  the  front  facing  tool  D,  held  in  the  cross 
slide,  starts  to  rough  face.  Generally  the  cams  may  be  set 
so  that  these  two  operations  are  going  on  at  one  time.  In 
the  front  cross  slide  are  also  held  two  tools,  E,  E  for  rough- 
ing out  the  grooves  for  packing  rings  and  which  come  into 
operation  about  the  time  the  facing  is  completed.  The 
front  cross  slide  now  backs  off  and  the  rear  slide,  in  which 
are  set  a  finish  facing  tool  F  and  two  finishing  tools  G,  G 
for  packing  ring  grooves,  comes  into  play  and  completes  these 
operations.  These  latter  tools  are  held  with  the  cutting 
edge  downward.  These  now  back  off  and  come  to  rest 
to  clear  the  casting.  The  cam  shaft  now  goes  into  high  speed 
and  causes  the  turret  to  index  and  advance  until  the  tools 
are  about  ^  in.  from  the  work  when  the  cam  shaft  goes  to 


slow  speed  and  the  finishing  tool  H,  Fig.  15,  finishes  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  casting  to  correct  size  and  at  the 
same  time  a  boring  tool  /  bores  the  hole  true  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  any  inaccuracies  that  may  have  developed 
on  account  of  blow  holes  or  the  drill  not  running  true.  The 
cam  shaft  now  goes  to  fast  speed  and  indexes  the  high  speed 
continuing  until  the  tools  shown  in  Fig.  16  are  ready  to 
cut,  when  it  slows  down  and  tool  /  in  the  tool  holder  breaks 
off  the  comer  while  at  the  same  time  the  hole  is  reamed  by 
reamer  K,  held  in  a  floating  holder.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted the  cam  shaft  goes  to  fast  speed  and  indexes  around 
to  the  starting  position,  where  it  automatically  stops,  until 
the  finished  piece  is  removed  and  replaced. 

The  second  side  is  finished  in  a  very  similar  manner,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  17,  the  front  facing  tool,  in  the  cross  slide 
shown  in  Fig.  14,  the  rear  facing  tool  rough  facing  the 
piston,  while  the  rear  tool  does  the  finish  facing.  A  tool 
in  the  tool  holder  on  the  turret  breaks  off  the  comer.  If 
necessary  to  counterbore  for  a  piston  rod  nut,  a  counterbore 
is  also  held  in  the  turret  and  operates  at  the  same  time.  The 
second  side  of  these  pieces  only  takes  up  one  face  of  the 
turret,  the  remaining  faces  being  indexed  and  passed  over 
at  fast  speed  until  the  machine  comes  to  starting  position. 

This  set-up,  while  not  ideal  for  great  output,  is  one  that 
may  quickly  be  made  without  much  in  the  way  of  tools  not 
supplied  with  the  machine.  The  two  front  and  back  tools 
to  cut  the  packing  ring  grooves  require  a  special  holder 
which  is  not  expensive.  The  facing  tools  are  held  in  regular 
toolposts  on  the  cross  slides  which  may  be  supplied  as  part 
of  the  machine. 

The  cutting  tools  are  similar  to  lathe  tools  used  for 
similar  purposes.  The  drill  is  held  in  a  holder  in  one  of 
the  turret  holes,  the  inside  turning  tool  being  held  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  outside  turning  tool  is  shown  in  Fig.  18,  the 
nature  of  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  For  ac- 
curate reaming  it  is  advisable  to  hold  the  reamer  in  a  float- 
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Turning   Air   Pump    Piston    Packing    Rings 

ing  holder.  If  necessary  to  tap  the  head  the  inside  turning 
and  reaming  may  be  omitted  and  a  tap  substituted. 

The  regular  cams  supplied  with  the  machine  may  be  used 
for  the  turret.  The  cams  for  the  cross  slide  would  have 
to  be  set  to  insure  that  the  cross  facing  does  not  interfere 
with  the  turret  tools,  which  is  a  comparatively  simple  op- 
eration. The  time  for  making  this  piece  would  be  less  than 
is  required  to  make  it  on  a  center  lathe  on  account  of  the 
tools  being  set  to  size  on  this  machine  and  requiring  con- 
siderable resetting  and  adjusting  when  made  on  a  center 
lathe.  Considering  the  fact  that  one  operator  may  attend  to 
three  or  four  of  these  machines,  their  economy  is  self-evident. 

Air  pump  piston  packing  rings  may  readily  be  made  on 
these  machines.  The  general  custom  is  to  make  the  castings 
in  pots  which  are  held  in  the  three-jaw  or  a  sp)ecial  chuck 
and  about  the  same  practice  is  followed  as  in  chucking  cyl- 
inder packing.  When  machining,  the  outside  and  inside  of 
the  pot  is  turned  at  one  time  by  tools  held  in  a  fixture  se- 
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cured  to  the  turret  face  and  provided  with  a  pilot  bar  pass- 
ing through  a  bushing  in  the  chuck  for  the  purpose  of  steady- 
ing the  fixture.  The  outside  is  then  finished  with  a  second 
similar  tool,  also  guided  with  the  pilot  bar  as  shown  in  Fig. 
19.  The  rings  are  then  cut  apart  by  a  number  of  cutting  off 
tools,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  This  method  is  followed  very 
largely  by  automobile  manufacturers. 

Globe  valve  parts  may  also  readily  be  finished  on  this 
class  of  machine,  the  tooling  operations  not  differing  ma- 
terially from  turret  lathe  practice,  except  that  the  self-open- 
ing die, — generally  hand-closed, — should  be  used.  A  valve 
bonnet  will  be  used  as  an  illustration,  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
This  piece  may  be  held  in  a  three  jaw  chuck  if  such  device  is 
suitable,  or  if  of  a  special  shape,  special  jaws  that  conform 
to  the  shape  of  the  bonnet  may  be  necessary.  The  first  op- 
eration would  be  to  turn  at  one  time  the  outside  of  the 
shoulder,  the  threaded  portion  and  the  end,  with  the  tool  held 
in  the  tool  holder  supported  from  the  turret.  At  the  same  time 
the  hole  would  be  drilled  and  countersunk  by  a  combination 
drill  and  countersink  held  in  the  same  tool  holder.  After 
this  operation  is  completed  the  piece  would  be  necked  and 
the  shoulder  rounded  over  by  tools  held  in  the  front  cross 
slide.  The  hole  would  then  be  finish  reamed  by  a  reamer 
held  in  the  floating  tool  holder  and  the  countersunk  seat  may 
be  finished  by  combining  the  reamer  and  countersink.  After 
this  the  piece  would  be  threaded.     Should  this  piece  require 


Fig.  21 — Valve    Bonnet 

inside  threading  a  tap  may  be  substituted  for  the  last  reamer, 
in  which  event  the  ordinary  fonn  of  square  shank  tap  may 
be  used,  which  would  be  held  in  a  square  socket  and  allowed 
to  feed  entirely  through  the  piece  and  draw  out  of  the  socket; 
the  tap  would  remain  in  the  bonnet,  to  be  removed  by  the 
operator  and  replaced  in  the  socket  when  he  takes  the  piece 
out  of  the  chuck.  Other  parts  for  globe  valves  may  be  made 
in  a  similar  manner  and,  generally  speaking,  require  only 
such  special  tools  as  would  be  needed  on  a  turret  lathe. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  AUTOMATIC  MACHINES 

There  is  some  diffeience  of  opinion  as  to  the  speeds  and 
feeds  at  which  automatic  screw  machines  should  be  operated. 
Fast  cutting  speeds  and  feeds  naturally  turn  out  more  work 
per  minute.  To  offset  this  the  cutting  tools  dull  more  rapidly 
which  makes  it  necessan,-  to  stop  the  machines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sharpening  the  tools.  Slower  speed  results  in  smaller 
output  per  minute,  but  also  in  less  delay.  Generally  speak- 
ing, for  soft  steel  where  good,  high  speed  steel  cutting  tools 
are  used  and  also  a  good  grade  of  cutting  oil,  a  cutting  speed 
of  100  ft.  per  minute  and  a  feed  of  1/200  to  1/50  in.  per 
revolution  can  be  maintained  without  too  frequent  sharpen- 
ing of  cutting  tools.  By  observing  the  speeds  on  a  few  jobs 
made  from  various  grades  of  material,  a  fair  estimate  may 
be  made  as  to  speeds  for  new  jobs  and  data  secured  for  se- 


lecting cams  and  setting  spindle  speeds.  These  machines 
are  equipped  with  oil  pumps  for  flooding  the  tools  with  cut- 
ting oil,  and  may  therefore  be  used  at  top  cutting  speeds. 

SUPERVISION 

In  most  shops  where  automatics  are  installed  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  assign  one  man  to  these  machines,  whose  duty  is 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  set  up,  and  in  case  there  are  onh 
a  few  machines,  to  do  the  actual  setting  up  and  also  to  make  a 
study  of  various  contemplated  jobs  to  ascertain  if  they  can 
be  made  on  these  classes  of  machines  to  advantage.  Such  a 
man  will  soon  find  a  number  of  jobs  that  may  be  made 
cheaper  on  the  automatics  than  by  other  methods,  resulting 
in  reduced  shop  costs.  This  supervisor  should  make  sketches 
of  the  first  set-up  of  various  jobs  on  the  various  machines. 
These  will  be  of  assistance  for  future  jobs.  Preferably  a 
draftsman  should  make  drawings  of  the  set-ups,  which  will 
be  valuable  as  shop  records  and  also  in  the  absence  of  the 
supervisor.  This  will  work  two  ways.  If  the  machines  are 
not  run  up  to  the  original  speed  some  one  is  at  fault.  If  the 
supervisor  is  ambitious  he  will  soon  find  ways  to  turn  out 
work  quicker  than  the  original  set-up. 

The  nature  of  the  work  will  govern  the  number  of 
machines  per  man.  Generally  speaking,  one  operator  is 
necessan,'  for  four  machines. 

WHEN     SHOULD    AUTOMATICS    BE     INSTALLED? 

There  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  installing  less  than  four 
automatics.  This  number  would  require  one  man  to  super- 
vise and  set  up  and  one  man  to  operate.  The  machines  need 
not  all  be  the  same,  but  should  be  selected  with  reference  to 
the  work  that  is  in  sight.  Under  most  conditions  for  rail- 
way work  one  multi-spindle  machine  for  staybolt  sleeves, 
having  bar  capacity  of  about  2%  in.,  two  single  spindle 
machines  of  about  254-in.  bar  capacity  and  an  automatic 
chucking  machine  will  be  found  suitable.  These  will  dem- 
onstrate the  possibilities  of  this  class  of  machine. 

Considering  these  machines  from  an  investment  standpoint, 
they  generally  cost  more  than  plain  machines  of  equal  ca- 
pacity, such  as  lathes,  turret  lathes  or  hand  screw  machines. 
They  will,  however,  turn  out  more  work  under  average  con- 
ditions when  properly  operated.  Therefore,  the  money  in- 
vested per  unit  output  will  not  be  much  above  other  machines, 
and  the  labor  costs  will  be  found  very  much  lower  because 
of  the  fact  that  one  operator  attends  to  a  number  of  machines. 


AN    INSTRUCTIVE    CLASSIFICATION 

ACCIDENTS 
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The  Pullman  Car  Works  recently  analyzed  the  accidents 
occurring  in  the  company's  shops  during  the  year  1918  to 
determine  the  relative  extent  to  which  the  various  parts  of 
the  bodv  were  involved.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  shown 
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Anatomical  Distribution  of  Accidents 

in  the  chart  below,  which  is  taken  from  the  Pullman  Car 
Works  Standard.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  jaercent- 
age  of  optical  accidents,  many  of  which  were  due  solely  to  the 
carelessness  of  employees,  as  they  could  have  been  prevented 
by  the  wearing  of  goggles,  which  are  furnished  free  of  charge. 


Who  Are  the  Real  "Live  Wires?" 

"J.  W."  Discovered  One  of  Them  Just  in  Time;  Read 
the  Story  and  Then  Formulate  Your  Own  Answer 

BY  A.  J.  TEN  GATE 


THINGS  were  not  breaking  right  at  Hadley.  Ever}- 
body  knew  that  from  the  office  boy  who  shot  craps  in 
the  filing  room  with  Rastus  Johnson,  the  colored 
janitor,  to  the  president  of  the  road  500  miles  away,  it  was 
known  that  something  was  amiss,  that  something  was  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  big  shops  at  Hadley.  Not  that  there  was 
friction  of  any  kind  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  organization; 
there  was  no  factional  strife — no  pulling  against  one  an- 
other, nor  was  there  any  lack  of  loyalt}'  on  the  part  of  the 
organization  to  the  shop  superintendent,  John  Williams, 
commonly  known  among  the  men  as  J.  \V.,  whom  the  men 
all  respected,  and  who  in  turn  swore  by  his  men. 

True  he  swore  at  them  as  well.  In  fact  he  hadn't  done 
much  of  anything  else  lately  but  express  his  feelings  in  pro- 
fanity of  the  sulphuric  sort,  for  to  tell  the  truth,  J.  W.  had 
seen  matters  go  so  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse  during  the  past 
few  months  that  he  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  had  a 
"Jinx"  of  some  kind  hovering  over  his  head  that  was 
destined  to  "get  him"  if  things  didn't  change  mighty  soon  at 


Even  the  Office  Boy,  Who  Shot  Craps  in  the  Filing   Room  with  the 
Coiored    Janitor,    Knew   that   Something   was   Amiss 

Hadley.  But  deep  down  in  his  heart  he  had  always  be- 
lieved in  his  "boys"  as  he  called  them— had  faith  in  their 
ability  and  loyalty  and,  up  to  the  time  our  story  opens,  he 
had  felt  that  they  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
looming  up  so  formidably  and  soon  have  things  going  right. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  personnel  was  the  same  as 
it  was  six  years  before  when  J.  W.  took  charge.  He  had 
come  to  Hadley  at  a  particularly  opportune  time,  succeeding 
a  man  who  had  been  very  unpopular  with  the  organization 
and,  having  had  a  large  experience  in  handling  men  he  had 
shrewdly  "cashed  in"  on  his  predecessor's  unpopularity  by 
showing  an  immediate  disposition  to  treat  the  men  fairly. 
By  quickly  gaining  their  confidence  and  good  will,  he  had 
soon  secured  a  spirit  of  co-operation  heretofore  unknown. 
Of  course,  this  had  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  on  shop 
output  and  better  results  than  ever  before  were  soon  obtained 
at  Hadley  and  J.  W.  was  given  the  credit  for  being  a  genius 
in  shop  management,  without  having  really  effected  a  single 
change  in  the  organization  or  methods.     The  output  prior  to 


his  advent  had  been  12  to  14  engines  a  month,  which  soon 
increased  to  16,  a  figure  never  before  reached  in  those  shops. 

Xaturally,  the  management  was  highly  pleased  at  the 
showing  and  the  suj^erintendent  of  motive  power  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  telling  how  they  did  things  at  Hadley. 

The  shops  at  Hadley  had  always  taken  care  of  the  general 
repairs  on  all  power  operating  on  three  principal  divisions. 
This  had  been  done  satisfactorily  for  many  years,  but 
gradually,  as  traffic  grew,  and  new  and  heavier  power  was 
made  necessary,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  Hadley 
shops  were  entirely  inadequate  to  handle  the  repairs  required 
to  keep  power  in  shaf>e.  In  fact,  scores  of  engines  had  l>een 
put  in  service  that  could  not  be  gotten  into  the  shop  at  all. 
For  a  while  these  engines  were  given  only  light  repairs  in 
the  various  round  houses  where  they  were  assigned,  but  this 
of  course,  could  not  continue,  and  with  a  greater  volume  of 
business  than  ever  confronting  the  road,  the  company  had 
finally  decided  to  enlarge  Hadley  shops  to  suitable  size  and 
capacity  for  the  overhauling  of  30  engines  per  month.  The 
work  had  been  started  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  com- 
mencement of  our  stOT}'. 

BUILD    NEW    SHOPS   AT   HADLEY 

Unlike  many  roads  where  large  shops  are  reconstructed, 
there  had  been  no  controversy  of  any  kind  over  proposed 
design  or  construction.  When  it  had  finally  been  decided  to 
make  the  improvements,  "Get  together"  meetings  were  held, 
often  in  the  president's  office  and  everybody  who  had  an 
idea  was  given  an  opportunity  to  express  it.  When  the  final 
plans  had  been  approved  it  was  found  that  the  cost  would 
approximate  a  million  dollars,  but  this  was  not  considered 
too  great  an  expenditure  for  the  results  expected. 

When  it  came  to  shop  equipment,  machine  tools  and  appli- 
ances, the  management  had  used  a  lavish  hand,  installing 
many  of  the  new  and  expensive  tools  which,  to  J.  W.,  seemed 
unnecessary-  and  ill  advised.  In  his  estimation,  the  majority 
of  the  later  types,  which  were  unknown  in  his  day,  were  only 
useful  on  special  work,  and  he  would  much  rather  have 
had  more  lathes,  planers  and  boring  mills  than  the  grinders, 
millers  of  various  types  and  other  machines  which  were  not 
familiar  to  him.  He  seriouslv  doubted  their  abilitv  to  make 
good  on  general  utilit}-  work. 

When  the  shops  were  completed  and  ever}'thing  in  readi- 
ness for  operation,  it  was  conceded  by  those  who  were  in 
a  position  to  compare  them  with  other  shops  of  similar 
capacity,  that  the  new  shops  were  far  suj^erior  in  many  ways 
and  capable  of  greater  output  than  many  shops  of  a  more 
pretentious  character  employing  a  greater  numl^er  of  men. 
"j.  w."  couldn't  get  30  engines  a  month 

The  first  month  or  two  after  completion  nothing  was  said 
to  J.  W.  about  output.  That  it  would  take  some  little  time 
to  get  organized  on  the  new  basis  was  to  l)e  expected,  and 
as  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  management  to  an  excep- 
tional degree,  nothing  was  said  when  at  the  end  of  two  months 
the  output  had  only  been  increased  to  19  engines  per  month. 
But  now  after  six  months,  and  with  20  engines,  the  largest 
numljer  overhauled  so  far  for  one  month  since  the  shops  had 
been  completed,  the  management  had  begun  to  take  serious 
notice  of  the  unfortunate  situation.  At  first,  only  inquiries 
of  the  most  friendly  character  had  been  made.    These  failing 
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to  bring  satisfactor)-  explanation  for  past  failures,  and  to 
convey  information  as  to  when  an  improvement  could  be 
expected,  soon  became  demands  for  explanations. 

The  situation  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  division 
superintendents,  who  were  constantly  wiring  the  general 
superintendent  about  congestion  in  their  respective  territories 
due  to  shortage  of  power  on  account  of  inability  to  get  engines 
through  Hadley  shops.  The  president,  who  had  been  ex- 
tremely lenient  the  first  few  months,  was  now  aroused  over 
the  situation  and  demanded  results  without  delay. 

Of  course  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  was  after 
J.  W.  and  J.  \V.  was  after  everybody  at  Hadley. 

A  mechanic  of  the  old  school  and  still  clinging  to  many 
old  fashioned  ideas,  he  made  no  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
by  applying  new  methods.  In  fact  it  was  known  that  J.  \V. 
had  but  little  time  for  some  of  the  new  fangled  notions  ad- 
vocated in  other  shops.  He  had  held  staff  meeting  after 
staff  meeting  during  this  period  and  given  ever}'body  a 
chance  to  make  suggestions  for  improvement.  But  no  one 
came  forward  with  anything  tangible  in  the  way  of  a  solu- 
tion. None  of  them  had  ever  been  employed  in  a  super- 
vising capacity  elsewhere  and  only  knew  one  way  to  handle 
their  work,  and  that  way  was  not  getting  results  now. 

At  these  meetings  it  was  invariably  brought  out  that  the 
machine  shop  was  inadequate  to  turn  out  the  finished  parts 
for  an  output  of  thirty  engines  per  month.  To  do  the  ma- 
chine work  for  this  number  of  engines,  and  at  the  same  time 
fill  the  many  shop  orders  to  keep  six  round  houses  supplied 
with  finished  material  ready  to  use,  was  altogether  too  much 
for  the  machines  they  had.  Fred  Shipley,  the  machine  shop 
foreman,  whose  ability  was  unquestioned,  said  it  could  not 
be  done.  George  Wheeler,  the  general  forman,  was  equally 
sure  that  Fred  was  right. 

The  erecting  foreman  agreed  to  put  the  work  up  and  get 
the  30  engines,  if  he  could  only  get  the  finished  parts  as 
fast  as  he  called  for  them.  J.  \V.  got  acrimonious  as  time 
went  on  and  the  demand  of  the  management  for  output  be- 
came more  insistent. 

"somebody  has  got  to  do  some  heavy  batting" 

One  day  he  received  a  message  from  the  president  to  meet 
him  at  the  station  on  arrival  of  Number  Seven.  He  was 
under  no  illusions  whatever  as  to  the  character  of  his  forth- 
coming interview  with  the  big  boss,  and  as  he  climbed  on 
board  the  president's  car  that  afternoon,  and  noted  the  ex- 
pression on  the  face  of  the  president  who  had  always  before 
had  a  smile  of  welcome  for  him,  what  little  hope  he  had 
failed  him.  He  realized  that  something  would  have  to  be 
done  if  he  remained  at  Hadley  in  his  present  position. 

"Mr.  Williams,"  said  the  president,  when  J.  W.  was 
seated,  "if  I  had  lost  that  million  the  company  gave  me 
for  improvements  here  in  a  good  clean  cut,  fast  game  of 
poker,  I  would  not  have  felt  so  bad  about  it  as  I  do  under 
the  present  circumstances.  As  the  game  now  stands" — the 
president  was  an  old  baseball  fan — "the  company  has  put  up 
their  good  money  for  a  fluke — not  a  hit  made  so  far.  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you  first  hand,  so  there  wouldn't  be  any 
misunderstanding  about  the  matter,  somebody  in  Hadley  has 
got  to  do  some  heavy  batting  from  now  on." 

When  he  got  back  to  the  office.  J.  W.  sat  down  and  thought 
the  matter  over.  It  was  plainly  apparent  that  he  was  get- 
ting all  he  could  out  of  his  organization  under  present 
methods.  While  he  seriously  questioned  if  the  results  ex- 
pected by  the  management  could  ever  be  obtained,  he  began 
for  the  first  time  to  consider  a  change  in  foremen. 

As  this  idea  became  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  left  his  office 
and  started  dovm.  through  the  shop.  At  every  machine  he 
passed  he  noticed  the  inevitable  pile  of  work  waiting  its 
turn  to  be  finished,  all  marked  "rush."  He  noted  that 
every  operator  was  pushing  his  machine,  both  feed  and  speed. 


"I  doubt  if  it  can  be  done,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
reached  the  lower  end  of  the  shop.  As  he  turned  round  he 
was  attracted  to  a  big  boring  mill  over  at  his  right  which 
was  being  operated  by  a  tall,  broad  shouldered  young  man 
of  perhaps  25  years  of  age.  J.  W.  instantly  noticed  piles  of 
finished  cylinder  packing  rings  close  at  hand,  and  a  little 
further  away  some  pistons  which  were  completed.  It  was  the 
only  machine  he  had  seen  so  far  that  did  not  have  a  lot  of 
unfinished  work  piled  all  around.  He  remembered  too,  that 
this  was  always  the  case  with  Tom  Wilson's  machine,  and 
he  wondered  why  he  had  never  looked  into  it  before. 

"j.    W."    HEARS    THE    TRUTH 

With  this  thought  in  mind  he  walked  over  near  the  ma- 
chine and  watched  its  operation  awhile.     Suddenly  it  struck 
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"If  I  had  lost  that  million  the  company  gave  me  for  Improve- 
ments here,  In  a  good,  fast  game  of  poker,  I  would  not  have  felt 
so  bad  about  it  as  I  do  now." 

him  that  for  a  boring  mill,  running  as  that  one  was,  it  was 
unusually  silent.  Most  mills  he  had  ever  run  were  about 
the  noisiest  machines  in  the  shop,  especially  when  going  at 
the  rate  this  one  was  running.  The  next  thing  that  attracted 
his  attention  was  a  tool  the  operator  was  using  that  was  do- 
ing business  very  effectively.     J.  W.  was  interested. 

"Tom,"  he  finally  said,  "you  certainly  have  the  edge  on 
the  rest  of  the  gang  when  it  comes  to  turning  out  work. 
You're  the  only  man  in  the  shop  who  is  not  snowed  under; 
how  do  you  account  for  it?  "Why,  I  guess  there  ain't  any 
secret  about  it,  Mr.  Williams,"  replied  Tom,  as  he  looked 
around  with  a  smile,  "I  simply  try  to  use  my  head  and  spare 
my  heels;  anybody  can  do  the  same  if  they  try." 

"Some  tool  you  have  there,  Tom,"  went  on  J.  W.  eyeing  it, 
"where  did  you  get  hold  of  that?  I  never  saw  one  like  it 
before." 

"Why,  I  got  the  idea  from  something  I  read,  got  the 
blacksmith  foreman  to  make  it  for  me  and  you  see  the  result; 
she  sure  does  the  business;"  replied  Tom  proudly.  "Saves 
tool  steel  too,"  he  went  on,  "don't  use  half  so  much  as  I 
used  to  since  I  got  hold  of  this  tool." 

"How  do  you  keep  that  mill  so  quiet?"  J.  W.  asked,  as  he 
again  noticed  how  still  the  boring  mill  was  running. 

Tom  laughed.  "Well  sir,  I  thought  you'd  notice  it  after 
awhile.  I  just  experimented  on  a  little  compound  of  my 
own.  I  read  awhile  ago  of  something  that  was  done  like 
that  somewhere  else  and  I  just  thought  if  I  could  produce  a 
little  silence  instead  of  listening  to  the  constant  noise  this 
machine  always  made,  it  would  be  a  welcome  change,  so  I 
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went  at  it  and  you  see  what  it  does.  I  only  use  it  twice  a 
veek;  costs  less  than  the  old  way  of  oiling  and  the  comfort  I 
have  had  since  I  began  to  use  it  can  hardly  be  described. 

Tom's  replies  set  J.  W.  to  thinking.  He  knew  Tom 
Wilson  was  an  energetic,  observing  fellow.  He  knew  too, 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  complaint  from  any  one  about 
jjistons  or  cylinder  packing  since  Tom  had  been  put  on  the 
job,  and  before  that,  it  was  nothing  but  complaints.  Tom's 
evident  resourcefulness  prompted  J.  W.  to  sound  him  a  little 
on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  the  same  results  from  other  machines 
that  I  get  from  yours,  Tom,"  he  said.  "You  know  we  are 
trying  to  get  30  engines  a  month;  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Well  sir,"  replied  Tom,  "I  can't  see  why  we  shouldn't." 

"You  can't!"'  gasped  J.  W.,  scarcely  believing  he  had 
heard  Tom  correctly. 

"No  sir,"  asserted  Tom,  "I  can't  see  why." 

"You're  crazy,"  said  J.  W.  when  he  had  regained  his 
speech.    "Do  you  see  anybody  idle  up  through  there?"  point- 


J.  W.  Walked  Over  Near  the  Machine  and  Watched   Its  Operation 

ing  at  the  long  lines  of  machines  and  their  operators,  all 
hard  at  work. 

Tom  merely  glanced  in  the  direction  indicated  and  said 
quietly,  "It  is  not  a  question  of  anyone  being  idle,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, it  is  only  a  matter  of  method." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  demanded  J.  W.,  his  gorge 
rising  at  the  cock-sure  manner  of  treating  a  matter  which 
had  caused  him  more  sleepless  nights  than  anything  else  he 
could  remember  ever  having  been  up  against.  "Do  you  know 
any  better  methods?" 

He  never  did  relish  criticism  and  when  it  came  from  a 
man  like  this,  only  out  of  his  time  about  three  years — well, 
it  didn't  listen  good. 


"I  know  this,"  said  Tom,  noting  his  chiefs  rising  anger, 
"there  are  many  machines  in  this  shop  not  op)erating  half 
the  time,  that  are  considered  big  producers  in  other  shops. 
Those  grinding  machines,  for  instance,  only  do  certain  work 
here,  while  in  other  shops  where  they've  got  them,  they  work 
night  and  day  on  work  never  attempted  on  them  here. 

"They  are  grinding  driving  and  trailer  axles,  engine  truck 
journals  and  packing  rings  in  many  shops  now-a-days,  and 
doing  it  quicker,  more  accurate  and  with  a  better  finish 
than  by  the  old  way.  There  are  other  machines  here  too," 
went  on  Tom,  "that  are  handled  to  better  advantage  else- 
where, which  could  help  relieve  the  congestion  here." 

In  spite  of  his  anger,  J.  W.  felt  he  was  hearing  something 
worth  while  from  a  man  he  knew  to  be  no  fool.  Determined 
to  get  all  he  could  out  of  Tom,  he  went  on. 

"How  do  you  happen  to  know  so  much  about  what  they 
do  elsewhere,  that's  what  I  would  like  to  know?" 

"Well,  sir,'*  replied  Tom,  "for  one  thing  I  read.  I  like  to 
keep  posted  on  my  line  of  business.  You  probably  see  more 
of  the  mechanical  papers  than  I  do." 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  J.  W.,  "I  see  enough  of  them,  but  you 
don't  suppose  I  spend  my  time  reading  all  the  stuff  they 
print,  do  you?  Theor}-  is  one  thing,  my  boy — practice  is 
another."     J.  W.  prided  himself  on  being  practical. 

"But  they  are  not  all  theor}',  Mr.  Williams,"  said  Tom. 
"For  instance,  a  few  months  back  I  read  an  article  on  how 
they  did  their  driving  boxes  at  Sa^\yer  on  the  R.  L.  &  N. 
Jack  Raymond  is  working  in  Sawyer.  You  remember  Jack 
— worked  here  while  I  was  serving  my  time.  Well,  I  wrote 
and  asked  him  if  they  were  actually  doing  it  the  way  the 
article  said?     He  replied  that  they  sure  was." 

J.  W.  was  silent.  He  felt  he  had  heard  the  truth,  but  it 
had  come  in  painful  doses  for  ready  assimilation.  He  turned 
without  a  word  and  started  away. 

Suddenly  he  wheeled  around  to  Tom  again  and  said, 
"Why  the  devil  didn't  you  speak  to  Shipley  about  all  of 
this  long  ago?" 

Tom  tried  to  evade  the  question  but  J.  W.,  his  suspicions 
now  aroused,  insisted  on  a  reply. 

"Why,  I  did  a  couple  of  times,  Mr.  Williams,"  he  said, 
"but  he  didn't  take  ver}-  kindly  to  it." 

"What  did  he  say?"  demanded  J.  W.     "I  want  to  know." 

"He  told  me  I  was  hired  to  run  a  boring  mill,  that  he 
could  do  all  the  theorizing  that  was  necessary  around  here." 

"He  did,  eh?"  said  the  irate  shop  superintendent,  now 
fully  understanding  Shipley's  attitude  at  a  time  when  he 
ought  to  have  welcomed  a  suggestion  from  anybody  inter- 
ested enough  to  make  one.  "You  shut  down  your  machine 
and  come  to  the  office  with  me." 

A   NEW   MACHINE   SHOP   FOREMAN  AT  HADLEY 

On  the  way  J,  W.  met  the  call  boy  and  sent  him  for  the 
general  foreman  and  Shipley,  who  soon  appeared  at  the  office. 

"Gentlemen,"  began  J.  W.  as  they  were  all  seated,  "it  has 
come  to  a  point  where  things  have  got  to  be  done  different 
around  here.  We've  got  to  get  out  more  machine  wOTk  if 
we  increase  our  output  to  thirty  engines.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  it,  Shipley  ?" 

"I  have  done  my  best,"  replied  Fred,  "and  I  am  ready  to 
take  my  hat  off  to  the  man  who  can  get  out  any  more  work 
than  I  have  already  done.  I  can't  get  blood  out  of  a  stone 
and  neither  can  anyone  else,  but  I'd  much  rather  go  back 
on  a  machine  and  let  someone  else  have  the  job  for  awhile, 
than  to  stand  the  gaff  for  not  being  able  to  meet  somebody's 
unreasonable  expectations;  I've  had  all  of  that  I  want." 

"Well,  Fred,"  said  J.  W.  after  a  pause,  "I  am  going  to 
take  you  at  your  word.  Take  any  machine  vou  want  in  the 
shop,  and  Mr.  Wilson  here,"  looking  at  Tom,  "will  take 
your  place  tomorrow  morning.    What  do  vou  sav,  Tom  ?" 

"I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  Mr.  Williams,"  said  Tom.  "but  I 
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would  like  to  have  you  make  it  clear  to  these  gentlemen  that 
this  is  entirely  unsolicited  on  my  part,  and  something  I  never 
dreamed  of." 

"What  he  says  is  exactly  right,"  said  J.  W.,  turning  to 
Shipley  and  the  general  foreman,  "I  never  thought  of  this 
change  myself  up  to  twenty  minutes  ago.  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  Tom  had  no  knowledge  of  this  move  or  roa  :n  to 
believe  he  would  ever  ]>e  considered  for  the  place.  Further, 
if  he  don't  make  good  he  will  come  off  the  jol)  just  as  sud- 
denly us  he  goes  on,"  and  with  this  parting  comment  the 
meeting  closed. 

The  next  morning  Tom  took  charge.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  get  some  men  on  the  machines  not  regularly  run, 
with  instructions  to  clean  them  up,  inspect  and  oil  them 
ready  for  business.  He  then  began  a  thorough  check  on  work 
most  needed  by  the  erecting  side  and  gave  this  immediate 
attention.  Inside  of  a  week  he  had  re-distriljuted  the  work 
that  was  piled  around  the  machines  with  the  result,  that  in 
an  incredil)ly  short  time  machine  production  of  required 
work  began  to  increase.  The  grinders  were  kept  going  con- 
stantly on  work  formerly  done  on  lathes,  and  the  milling 
machines  began  to  make  a  little  money  for  the  company,  as 
Tom  put  it.  In  short,  every  machine  was  allotted  only  the 
work  best  suited  to  it,  and  each  was  worked  to  capacity. 

THE   SHOE  BEGINS  TO  PIXCH   THE  OTHER  FOOT 

Along  with  the  new  order  of  things  there  came  a  better 
spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  machine  side.  Long  blamed 
for  holding  up  output,  constantly  rushed  from  one  jol)  to 
another,  weeks  of  work  always  ahead  of  them,  ;  nd  never  per- 
mitted a  dav  off,  no  matter  how  hard  thev  worked — manv  of 
the  men  had  long  since  lost  interest  in  their  work  and  some 
of  them  had  sought  more  congenial  conditions  elsewhere. 
After  Tom  Wilson  had  been  in  charge  but  a  few  days  all  that 
was  changed.  The  big  piles  of  waiting  work  had  somehow 
disappeared.  The  men  soon  noticed  too,  that  they  were  not 
being  nagged  by  erecting  foremen  after  this  or  that  piece  of 
work.  Those  gentlemen,  formerly  on  the  machine  side  half 
the  time  finding  fault  about  delayed  parts,  suddenly  seemed 
to  have  more  business  on  the  erecting  side  to  engross  their 
attention.  The  erecting  gangs  were  having  all  they  could 
do  to  put  up  the  work  Tom  was  sending  over  to  them. 

J.  W.  was  not  slow  to  notice  the  welcome  change.  The 
way  he  went  after  those  foremen  and  the  general  foreman 
"was  good  for  sore  eyes,"  as  old  Sam  Mason  said.  Sam,  one 
of  Tom's  lathe  hands,  had  overheard  some  srorch'ng  com- 
ments J.  W.  had  made  to  the  general  foreman  about  "the 
shoe  pinching  the  other  foot  now."' 

Tom  kept  after  the  machine  work  and  his  men  were  with 
him,  for  they  liked  the  results  of  his  new  methods.  They 
hugely  enjoyed  the  turn  affairs  had  taken;  it  was  a  satisfac- 
tion to  see  some  one  else  the  goat. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  become  apparent  that,  while  out- 
put for  the  month  would  reach  25  engines,  the  erect'ng  side 
could  handle  no  more  than  that.  Much  of  the  machine  work 
for  other  engines  laying  in  the  shop  had  been  done  but  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  start  putting  it  up. 

"Tom,"  said  J.  W.  one  day,  "we've  got  'em  going;  we  are 
going  to  get  25  this  month.  I  only  wish  I  could  get  another 
one  or  two." 

"Why  I  guess  we  can  do  it,  Mr.  Williams,"  said  Tom 
after  thinking  a  moment. 

"How  can  we  do  it,  Tom?"  demanded   I.  W. 

"W^hy  I  am  way  ahead  of  the  game  and  happen  just  now 
to  have  a  mm  who  says  he  is  an  old  erect'ng  foreman  and 
I  can  spare  him  for  awhile.  He  told  me  this  morning  that 
he  would  like  to  show  them  how  to  put  one  together,  and  I 
could  give  him  another  good  man,  a  couple  of  apprentices 
and  some  helpers.  I'll  gamble  they  would  get  a  couple  more; 
the  work  is  all  ready  for  hanging,  vou  know." 


"All  right,"  said  J.  W.,  "get  those  fellows  lined  up  and 
see  whether  you  can  get  the  engines  out." 

That  afternoon  the  new  gang  went  to  work.  Whenever 
Tom  could  send  them  any  more  help  he  did  it  and  two 
more  locomotives  were  added  to  the  month's  output.  The 
general  foreman  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment and  frefjuently  let  Tom  know  it. 

^^'hen  the  end  of  the  month  arrived  27  engines  had  been 
overhauled.  J.  W.  was  jubilant.  He  openly  gave  Tom 
credit  for  all  that  had  been  accomplished  and  this  was  more 
than  the  general  foreman  could  stand.  He  went  to  J.  W. 
and  requested  a  leave  of  absence,  he  was  "all  in"  he  said 
and  needed  a  rest. 

TO:m's  METHODS  GET  RESULTS 

J.  W.  told  him  to  take  as  long  a  vacation  as  he  wanted, 
secretly  delighted  at  the  turn  events  had  taken,  for  he  knew 
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"I    Like  to    Keep   Posted    on    My   Line   of   Business" 

Tom  could  do  better  with  the  general  foreman's  influence  out 
of  the  shop.     He  gave  Tom  full  charge  temporarily. 

Tom's  first  official  act  was  to  mark  up  30  engines  for  the 
next  month's  output.  His  next  was  to  divide  up  the  erect- 
ing gangs  so  that  more  engines  were  covered  at  one  time. 
With  the  general  foreman  gone,  Tom  had  no  difficulty  in 
securing  the  best  of  suj)port  from  everybody.  By  the  middle 
of  the  month  it  was  clear  the  30  engines  would  come  easy 
and  the  entire  organization  was  as  proud  of  the  showing  as 
J.  W.,  who  was  beginning  to  enjoy  life  again. 

One  day  toward  the  end  of  that  month  he  sent  for  Tom 
and  showed  him  a  letter  of  resignation  he  had  just  received 
from  the  general  foreman,  who  had  secured  another  position. 

"Tom,"  said  J.  W.  after  he  had  read  the  letter,  "I'm  going 
to  appoint  you  to  the  position.  The  superintendent  of  motive 
power  is  mighty  well  pleased  with  what  we  are  doing  here 
now,  and  I  want  to  see  the  same  results  continue." 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Williams,"  Tom  said,  "I'll  do  my  best." 

A  day  or  two  later  J.  W.  was  down  at  the  depot  just  as 
Number  Seven  pulled  out.  As  he  glanced  down  the  long 
train  he  noticed  the  private  car  of  the  president  on  the  end. 

"Wonder  what  he  thinks  of  our  batting  average  now?"  he 
mused. 

^^'ith  his  eye  following  the  rapidly  moving  car,  he  paused 
at  the  end  of  the  station  platform.  As  the  car  was  passing 
him,  the  president,  who  was  seated  at  a  window,  saw  J.  W. 
and  started  for  the  door. 

From  the  rear  platform  he  called  out  "How's  the  game?" 

Putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  megaphone  fashion,  J.  W. 
reared  back,  "Everybody  batting  over  300." 


New  York  Central  Steel  Car  Shop 

Well-Equipped    Plant     at   Ashtabula,    Which    Em- 
ploys  Some    Unusual    Methods   of   Forming   Parts 


THE  INCREASE  in  the  amount  of  steel  car  work  at  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  several  years  ago  overtaxed  the  capacit}' 
of  the  existing  facilities.  To  take  care  of  this  class  of 
work  a  special  shop  was  erected  in  1914  on  a  site  about  one 
mile  west  of  the  old  shops.  This  building  is  of  brick,  con- 
crete and  steel  construction,  431  ft.  3  in.  long  and  243  ft. 
6  in.  wide.     It  is  divided  into  three  bays  of  approximately 


Steam   Hammer  Operated   by   Either  Steam  or  Air 

equal  width.  The  roof  has  six  square  double  monitors,  10 
ft.  high  extending  across  the  building,  the  extreme  height  at 
the  gables  being  51  ft.  and  at  the  sides  42  ft.  Each  of  the 
two  side  bays  has  four  tracks  with  a  capacity  of  eight  cars 
each,  on  which  the  repair  work  is  done,  and  two  standard 
gage  material  tracks.     The  repair  tracks  are  spaced  18  ft. 


apart,  except  where  the  supply  tracks  run  between  them,  in 
which  case  the  distance  is  increased  to  22  ft. 

The  center  bay  is  used  for  straightening,  fabricating  and 
machining,  all  the  machine  tools  being  located  in  this  sec- 
tion. A  supply  track  extends  along  the  east  side  of  this  bay 
for  its  entire  length  and  a  short  stub  track  runs  in  at  the 
north  end.  East  of  the  main  shop  building  are  the  office, 
store  room,  power  house  and  transformer  building  and  the 
air  brake  building. 

Power  for  the  shops  is  secured  from  a  high  tension  power 
line  at  13,000  volts  and  is  transformed  to  440  volts  for 
power  and  110  volts  for  lighting.    The  shops  are  heated  from 


Parts  Formed  on  the  Bulldozer 

a  battery  of  three  locomotive  boilers,  two  of  150-hp.  and  one 
of  100-hp.  capacity.  A  vacuum  return  system  is  used,  the 
radiating  pipes  being  placed  directly  on  the  walls  and  col- 
umns. The  compressed  air  is  furnished  by  two  Ingersoll- 
Rand  electrically  driven  compressors,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  1,500  cu.  ft.  per  minute.  Air  lines  are  installed  along  both 
sides  and  also  between  the  center  tracks  in  each  working  bay. 
Fuel  oil  is  piped  from  the  storage  tanks,  located  adjacent  to 
the  store-house,  to  the  plate  furnaces  in  the  center  bay  and 
to  the  stationary  rivet  furnaces  located  in  the  side  bays.  All 
the  furnaces  are  also  supplied  with  natural  gas,  which  can 
be  used  in  case  of  a  shortage  of  fuel  oil.  Air  for  the  blast 
is  furnished  by  electrically  driven  blowers,   one  located  in 
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would  like  to  liavc  you  ni;ikc  it  ck-ar  to  tlicx-  Ufiitknun  that 
thi.-«  is  (.'ntirt'ly  unsolicitcil  on  my  j)art,  and  -omctluuL,'  1  ik-vlt 
clrcaincd  of." 

"What  he  >ays  is  ixattly  riizht."  said  J.  W..  turninjz  lo 
Shi|iK'\  and  the  ueneial  foreman,  "l  ni\er  thouudit  of  tlii.- 
ihanire  m\self  u|)  to  twenty  minute-  a^'o.  I  want  it  unil'.T- 
.-tood  that  I'oni  had  no  knouledL'e  nf  llii-  mo\e  <.r  r.  ;i  ii  lO 
l>elieve  he  would  evrr  Ke  e(msidere(l  for  the  place.  Further, 
if  he  don't  make  i,MH)d  he  will  eonii'  utY  the  i«»l)  ju-t  a-  -ud- 
deiih  ...-  he  L;oe>  on."  and  wiUi  thi-  parlinL:  <(ininuin  liii 
nu-etinL;  il<i~ed. 

The  next  mornim:  Tom  tt>ok  (  harL'e.  i  In-  I'ir-t  thini:  he 
did  wa-  tc>  m-t  -ome  n^.m  on  the  maihine-  not  reu'ularly  run. 
with  in-truetions  to  *lean  them  up.  ins|Kit  and  oil  them 
nad\  for  hu-iness.  He  then  heuan  a  thorouu'h  ehet  k  on  work 
mo-t  needed  l>y  the  enitini;  side  an<l  i^ave  thi>  immediat<' 
attention.  In-ide  of  a  wi'ek  he  iiad  re-ili-triliuted  liie  work 
that  was  piled  around  the  machine-  with  the  re-ult.  that  in 
an  inerediiily  -hort  time  machine  production  of  re(|uired 
work  l.ei,'an  to  imrea-e.  The  urindiT-  were  kipt  Lioinii  i(»n- 
.«;tantly  on  work  fornu-rl)  done  <»n  lathes,  and  the  millint: 
machines  heuan  to  make  a  little  money  for  the  lompaii}.  a> 
lum  put  it.  In  -hort.  every  machine  wa-  allotted  onh  ilk- 
work  he^t  -uited  to  it.  and  eai  h  was  worked  to  capacity. 

1111     Slliil     nit. INS     Tti    l'IN(   H    Tin:    <i!llll<    Fo'iI 

Aloni;  with  the  new  order  of  thiiiL;-  there  came  a  Wetter 
-pirit  of  ( ()-o|)eration  on  the  mat  hine  -ide.  Lonii  Mamed 
for  holdiiiii  up  output,  con.-tantly  ru-hed  from  one  iol»  to 
anotlur.  week-  of  work  alwa\s  ahead  of  tluni.  iid  luver  per- 
mitted a  day  off.  no  matter  how  hard  they  worked — -maiiN  oi 
the  men  had  loniz  since  lo<t  intere-t  in  their  work  and  -ome 
of  them  had  -ouuht  more  lonnenial  tonditioii-  el-ewhere. 
After  Tom  Wil-on  had  heen  in  charge  hut  a  few  da\-  all  that 
wa.s  changed.  '1  he  hit:  pile-  of  waitiiiL:  work  had  -onnhoNv 
disappeared.  The  men  scmhi  noticed  too.  that  they  were  no! 
heinLT  naiTLTed  In  erecting  foremen  after  this  or  that  |t'ece  of 
work.  Ihose  uentlemen.  formerly  on  the  maclrne  side  half 
the  time  t'lndini,'  fault  ahout  delayed  jiari^.  -udilenly  -eemed 
t«)  have  more  husiness  on  the  erecting  -ide  to  en<jro>s  their 
attention.  'Ihe  erectim:  iranus  were  haviiiL,'  all  they  couM 
do  to  [»ut  up  the  work    Tom  was  -endinii  over  to  tliein. 

J.  \V.  was  not  slow  to  notice  the  wek'ome  chamre.  Tlu 
way  he  went  after  tho-e  foremen  and  the  neiural  foreman 
"was  mnxl  for  sore  eye.-."  as  old  Sam  Ma-on  said.  Sam.  one 
of  'I'om".-  lathe  hands,  had  overlu-ard  some  s  (.nl'-'nir  com- 
ments J.  W.  had  made  to  liie  '.general  foreman  ahout  ""the 
shoe  pinching  the  other  foot  now." 

I'om  kept  after  the  machine  work  and  hi-  men  wt  re  with 
him.  for  the\  liked  the  re-ults  of  hi-  lu-w  method-.  The} 
huuely  enjoyetl  the  turn  affair-  had  taken;  it  was  a  -ati>fai - 
tion   to  .-ee   -ome  (sne  el-e   the   i:o,it. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  he*  ome  a|)|)arent  that,  while  out- 
let for  the  month  wouI<l  reach  2.^  eiiiiines.  the  erect'nu'  >i<k' 
couhl  handle  no  more  than  that.  Much  rjf  the-  mach'n  '  work 
for  other  inline-  laying'  in  the  >ho|)  had  heen  done  hut  no 
effort  had  ix-en  made   to  -tart  puttini:  it  up. 

"Tom,"  said  J.  \\  .  one  day.  ■"weve  u'ot  "c-m  izoinii:  we  are 
iioint,'  to  uet  2,^  this  month.  I  oid\  wi-h  1  ( t»uld  ^'et  another 
<nie  or  two." 

"Why  I  mie.--  we  can  do  it.  .Mr.  William-."  -aid  Toni 
after  thinkini;  a   nvmient. 

■■jlow  can  we  do  it.    roinr"  deina.ndu!    I.  W. 

"Why  I  am  way  ahead  of  the  L:ame  and  hajipm  just  now 
to  have  I  nvni  who  .-ay-  he  is  an  old  cr vc;'!!','  foreman  :\u<\ 
I  can  -pan-  him  for  awhile.  He  told  me  thi-  niorninu  that 
he  would  like  to  -how  tluni  luw  to  put  one  to!:ether,  and  I 
could  Liive  him  another  u'ood  man.  a  (oujile  of  ap|)renticcs 
and  .-ome  helper.-.  I'll  u'aml.lc-  tlu-y  wetuld  iiet  a  couple  more: 
the  work  i-  all  reail\-  for  hamriiiLT.  \'iu  know." 


".All  ri^ht."  ^aid  J.  W..  "uet  those  fellows  lined  up  and 
See  whether  \c)U  can  uet  the  enu'ines  out." 

That  afternoon   the  new  lian^   went  to  work.     Whenever 

Tom   could    -end    them    any    more   help    he   did    it   and   two 

more   ItHoniotive-   were  adcled  lo  the  monihs  outi)ut.      The 

ileiieral   foreman   was  not   at  all  plea>ed  with   this   arranLie- 

me-nt  and  fret|Uently  let  Toni  know  it. 

When  the  eml  of  the  month  arrived  27  eimine-  had  Ijeen 
(;verhauKii.  ].  W.  wa-  jultilant.  lie  openly  uave  Tom 
credit  for  all  tiiat  had  heen  accompl'-hed  and  this  wa-  more 
than  the  iieiieral  foreman  e(,uld  stand.  He  went  to  J.  W". 
and  re<|Uc>ted  a  leave  of  al>-ence.  lie  wa-  "all  in"  he  said 
and   needed  a   re^t.  .-:.  '  • 

1i>m"s   Ml.lTIoDs  (.!   1"  Kl.Srj.TS  '  ■  V?  "  ' 

I.  W.  told   him  to  take  as  lonti  a   vacation  as  he  wanted. 

■n  ri  llv  cieliLdiled   at   liie  turn  events  had   takcii.   for  he  knew 


••I    Like    to    Keep    Posted    on    My    Line    of    Business" 

Tom  could  do  heller  with  the  general  foreman's  intluence  out 
(f  the  -hop.     He  uave   Tom  full  charge  temporarily. 

I  oni-  hr-t  official  act  wa.-  te>  mark  u\)  .■>()  engines  for  the 
iicM  month's  output.  His  next  was  to  divide  up  the  erect- 
inu'  uMnt:-  -o  that  more  enjjims  were  covered  at  one  time. 
With  the  u'eiieral  foreman  yone,  Tom  had  no  difficulty  in 
-cc  uriim  the  hest  of  support  from  everyhody.  Hy  the  middle 
of  tile-  month  it  was  clear  the  .,i()  eni^ines  would  come  easy 
and  the  entire  orLjani/.ation  was  as  proud  of  the  showing  as 
I.  W  ..  who  wa-  heuinnini,'  to  enjo\    life  auain. 

One  day  toward  the-  end  of  that  month  he  sent  for  Tom 
ami  -howed  him  a  letter  (jf  re.-iLjnation  he  had  just  received 
from  the  u'eiural  foreman,  who  !iad  secured  another  j)osition. 

"Tom."  -aid  I.  W.  after  he  had  rea.d  the  letter.  "I'm  i,'oinu 
to  ap|ioint  \ou  to  the  posiiie)n.  The  .-ui)erijitcndent  of  motive 
power  is  miichly  well  pleased  with  what  we  are  doiiiii  here 
now.  ami  I  want  to  -  e-  tlu-  >ame  re-ults  continue." 

"Thank-.  .Mr.  W  ilham-."    loin  -aid.  "I'll  do  m\'  hest." 

.\  day  or  two  later  |.  W.  wa-  down  at  the  de|)ot  just  a- 
XuinhcT  Seven  pulKd  out.  .\-  he  Ljlaneed  down  the  leini: 
train   lu-  noticed  the  pri\ate-  ear  of  the  pre-idelit   on   the  I'liel. 

"Weiiider  what  he  thinks  of  our  iKittinti  averaue  now?"  he 
inu-c<l. 

W  nil  hi-  eye-  follow  iiiLi  the  rapidl\-  movinif  car.  he  ])au-i<l 
;;t  the  end  of  the  station  platform.  .\s  the  ear  was  jxissing 
ii!m.  the  president,  who  wa>  seated  at  a  window,  saw  J.  W. 
anel   started    for  the  rloor. 

I'n'in  the  rear  platform  he  called  out  "How's  the  name?" 

I'uttim,'  his  hand-  to  his  mouth,  megaphone  fashion,  J,  W. 
n  ared  I'aek.  "EvcryJxnly  Ihittiiii;  (Kcr  .^00."     .-.     '   'rv.-. .  .     •." 
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Well-Equipped    Plant     at   Ashtabula,    Which    Em- 
ploys   Some    L  nusual    Methods   of   Forming    Parts 
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111.  INCRLASI.   Ml  the  fiinouiU  (if  >t«.vl  car  work  at  A>lila- 

l)ula.  Ohio.  MViral  \i'ar>  aizo  ovcrtaxt-d  ihf  iap.i>it\ 

(if  the-  I'xi.'^tini;  fatilitii'«.      ID  take  lari-  of  tlii>  tla>-  of 

a  .-|)i.'(  ial  shop  \va^  cri'itiHl  in   l'>14  on  a  .-it*.'  alxiut  oni' 

\vi->t  of  the  oil!  ^hop.>.      r]ii>  liuildini;  i>  of  lir:«.k.  lon- 

and  >iivLc(!n.-triution.  4.-il    ft.  .-i   in.   loni:  and   24.>   ft. 

widv.      It  i.-  (h'vidc'd   into  thriT  lia\-  of  aiii>n)\:inat>,l\ 


Steam    Hamnier    Operated    by    Either   Steam    cr    Air 

••|Ual  width.  'IMu-  roof  lias  -i\  -(|Uarc  doiiliK'  nionitor>.  !'• 
ft.  hit^h  (.'.Mendinu  am. ss  the  1/uildiniz.  the  extrcino  luitzht  at 

ho  t^ahlcs  heiim  51   ft.  and  at  the  sides  42  ft.     Each  of  the 

iuo  side  havs  has  four  tracks  with  a  cajiacity  of  eitiht  cars 

uh.  on   which  the  repair  work  is  done,   and  two  .-standard 

^'aizo  material  tracks.     The  repair  tracks  are  spaced   IS   ft. 


apart,  except  where  the  supply  track.-  run  l>el\veen  thein.  in 
whiih  ia>e  the  di>tance  i>  increa-ed  to  12  ft. 

The  center  Lay  i>  u.-ed  for  .-traiuhtenini;.  fabricating  and 
machininir.  all  tlie  machine  tools  Ifoinsi  kKated  in  this  sec- 
tion. A  >upply  traik  e\tend>  alonsi  the  east  side  of  this  hay 
for  its  entire  knmh  ;:nd  a  .-hort  slul)  traik  runs  in  at  the 
north  entl.  Ea>t  of  the  main  .-hoji  huildini:  are  the  oflue. 
.-tore  nxnii.  power  hou>e  and  transformer  huildint:  and  the 
air  hrake  i>uildinL'. 

I\)wer  for  the  .-hops  is  secured  from  a  hiirh  ten-ion  power 
line  at  L^.OdO  volt-  and  i>  tran-formed  to  440  volt<  for 
I'ower  and  ll't  volt-  for  liizhtinii.     The  -hop-  are  heated  from 


P.nrts   Fcrmed   on  the    Bulldozer 

a  l.alter\  (I  three  1(ki. motive'  hoihr-.  twi)  of  l,^<l-hp.  and  oiu 
of  l(i(i-h|i.  lapacity.  .\  vacuum  return  -ystem  i-  used,  the 
radiating  pi|iv>  heinu  ]>hm(l  diiectly  on  the  walls  and  <<)1- 
umn-.  The  c(;mpre--e(l  air  i-  furnished  l»y  two  Imrer-oll- 
Rand  eleitri(ally  driven  i  (!mpre--ors.  each  having  a  lapacitv 
of  l..^(i(i  cu.  ft.  i)er  minute.  .\ir  lines  are  installed  alon>;  hotJi 
>ides  and  al-o  hetwcc-n  the  center  tracks  in  each  working  hay. 
I  uel  oil  i-  jiiped  from  the  -torau'c-  tank-.  IcKated  adjacent  to 
the  -tore-hcu-e.  to  tlu  ]>lalc  furnace-  in  tile  center  hay  and 
to  the  stationary  rivet  furnaces  Ich  ated  in  the  side  liavs.  All 
tlu-  furnace-  are  al-o  supjdied  with  natural  gas.  which  can 
lie  used  in  car-e  of  a  -hortam'  of  fuel  oil.  .\ir  for  the  hlast 
is   furnished   hy  electricallv   driven   Mowers,   one  Icx-ated   in 
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each  bay.  The  lighting  system  consists  of  incandescent  There  are  two  traverse  tracks  crossing  all  the  supply  tracks 
lamps  in  enameled  steel  reflectors  set  along  the  bottom  of  the  one  on  the  material  platform,  and  the  other  just  inside  the 
roof  trusses  with  connection  for  extension  cords  along  the  north  end  of  the  shop.  Turntables  are  provided  at  the  inter- 
walls,  sections  of  the  tracks. 

The  main   shop  building  has  traveling  cranes   covering  The  track  layout  is  such  that  cars  enter  and  leave  the  re- 


rn  /?/>*/  Furnace  LZl  ''""'^  f'"'-'}'"' 
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South  Half  of  the  Ashtabula  Steel  Car  Shop 


the  entire  floor  area  of  all  three  bays.    The  cranes  are  of  20  pair  tracks  from  the  north  end  of  the  shop  only.    When  the 

tons  capacity  and  run  on  rails  24  ft.  above  the  floor.    Further  cars  are  set  in  the  shop  they  are  lifted  by  the  crane  while  the 

facilities  for  transporting  material  are  furnished  by  the  sup-  trucks   are  removed   and  horses   set  under  the  body.     The 

ply  tracks  which  run  between  the  repair  tracks  and  extend  trucks  ordinarily  remain  on  the  track  at  the  end  of  the  car 

on  to  the  material  platform  at  the  south  end  of  the  shop,  while  it  is  being  overhauled,  except  that  when  wheels  are 
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to  be  changed  or  other  similar  work  is  to  be  done,  the  trucks  out  being  removed.     Next  in  order  along  the  center  bay  is 

are  often  set  in  the  supply  track.     The  forces  working  on  the  blacksmith  department,  which  has  five  forges  and  anvils 

dismantling  and  assembling  are  divided  into  gangs  of  six  and  two  power  hammers. 

nun  each,  three  usually  working  on  each  end  of  a  car.  The  heavier  work  in  the  blacksmith  shop  is  handled  on 

I  he  majority  of  the  work  of  straightening  sheet  metal  a  1,500-lb.  Erie  steam  hammer,  while  for  lighter  operations  a 
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North   Half  of  the  Ashtabula  Steel  Car  Shop 


parts  is  handled  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  shop,  where  Bradley  impact  hammer  is  provided.     A  notable  feature  in 

there  is  a  double  furnace  10  ft.  by  12  ft.  8  in.     Adjacent  to  connection  with  the  steam  hammer  is  the  fact  that  it  has  both 

this  is  a  large  face  plate  and  a  pneumatic  straightening  press,  steam  and  air  connections.     This  hammer  is  the  only  steam 

A  large  jacking  stall  is  now  being  erected  outside  the  shop  driven  tool  in  the  plant  and  it  would  have  been  necessar>'  to 

to  care  for  cars  on  which  the  parts  can  be  straightened  with-  keep  one  boiler  in  service  at  all  times  in  order  to  operate  it, 
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had  it  not  been  possible  to  use  air  pressure  in  the  summer.       quantities  it  can  be  set  to  bend  any  desired  angle,  which  will 
A  large  amount  of  the  forming  work  done  at  this  shop      be  automatically  duplicated  until  the  machine  is  reset.     For 
is  pressed  out  in  a  No.  8  Ajax  bulldozer  driven  by  a  20-hp.       other  flanging  work  there  is  a  200-ton  hydraulic  press  built 
motor.     Dies  have  been  made  at  this  shop  for  many  of  the      in  the  railroad  company's  shops. 

standard  sheets  used  in  all  types  of  steel  cars  owned  by  the  Two  large  layout  benches  are  provided  near  the  flangii.ir 

New  York  Central  Lines.  These  dies  are  of  unusual  con- 
struction, being  built  up  of  plates  and  bars  riveted  to  the 
plates  which  form  the  base.  While  this  type  of  die  was 
adopted  largely  because  it  could  be  more  readily  made  with 
the  facilities  available,  it  has  numerous  advantages  over  cast 
iron  dies.  It  can  l)e  made  without  a  pattern,  it  will  not  break 
and  errors  in  machining  can  usually  be  corrected  at  slight  ex- 
pense by  changing  a  few  parts.  Two  of  the  illustrations 
show  a  tyj)ical  pair  of  dies,  together  with  the  part  which  is 


Built   Up   Dies  Used   on  the    Bulldozer 

formed  on  them.  Another  illustration  shows  the  wide  range 
of  work  that  is  handled  on  the  bulldozer.  The  parts  include 
hopper  side  sheets,  hopper  doors,  side  stakes,  carrier  irons, 
Striking  plates  and  end  sill  corner  braces.  The  bulldozer  is 
also  used  for  the  class  of  work  generally  performed  on  these 
machines,  such  as  forming  coupler  yokes,  etc. 

Alongside  the  blacksmith  department  are  located  some  of 
the  machines  for  the  cold  working  of  plates.  These  include 
a  Hilles  &  Jones  gate  shear  124  in.  between  the  housings 
with   a   20-in.   throat,  having  a  capacity   for  cutting   -^s-in. 


Power  Brake  With  Capacity  for   Bending    Half-Inch   Plates,  Twelve 

Feet  Long 

material,  and  a  Cleveland  vertical,  double  ended  punch  and 
shea-r  with  a  48-in.  throat.  Cold  flanging  is  handled  on  a 
Chicago  power  brake  with  a  12-ft.  by  6-ft.  table.  This 
machine  is  driven  by  a  25-hp.  motor  and  will  bend  a  J^-in. 
plate  12   ft.   1   in.  long.     When  working  on  parts  made  in 


Built   Up   Bulldozer   Dies  and   Hopper  Side  Sheet  Formed   by  Them 

press.  The  la}ing  out  on  the  majority  of  plates  for  system, 
cars  is  done  with  templets  made  of  sheet  metal.  Wooden 
templets  are  often  used  on  work  of  this  nature  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  made.  The  use  of  wooden 
templets  was  not  considered  advisable  at  this  shop  because  of 
the  excessive  amount  of  space  required  for  the  storage  of  a 
large  number  of  templets  and  also  on  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  inaccuracies  due  to  warping  and  shrinking.  The 
metal  templets  are  cut  away  wherever  possible  in  order  to  de- 
crease the  weight.  In  this  form  they  are  easy  to  handle  and 
experience  indicates  that,  due  to  their  longer  life,  they  are 
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Sheet   Metal   Templets  for  Laying  Out  Parts  of  Steel  Cars 

more  economical  than  templets  made  of  wood,  even  though 
the  first  cost  is  higher. 

For  punching  partly  or  wholly  completed  sheets  a  hori- 
zontal and  a  vertical  punch  are  provided  near  the  center  of 
the  shop.  Large  plates  and  angles  are  handled  on  an  Oeking 
combination  punch  and  shear,  which  will  split  plates  of  any 
length  and  width  and  will  shear  angles  up  to  ^  in.  by  6  in. 
by  6  in.  and  bars  up  to  2 ^/^  in.  square.  Large  structural  steel 
shapes  are  cut  on  a  Ryerson  No.  2  friction  saw  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  cutting  15-in.  I-beams,  up  to  60  lb.  per  ft. 

Parts  which  can  be  assembled  before  erection  are  handletl 
with  a  Hanna  pneumatic  riveter  especially  arranged  for  this 
work.     The  machine  which  has  a  20-in.  gap  and  a  24-in. 
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throat  is  mounted  upright  on  a  stake.  A  chain  hoist  runs 
on  a  trolley  track  directly  above  the  riveter  so  that  parts  after 
being  assembled  can  be  slung  from  the  hoist  to  facilitate  the 
riveting   operation. 

The  tool  room  is  located  in  the  north  end  of  the  shop.  It 
provides  a  supply  of  pneumatic  and  hand  tools  and  makes 
the  special  appliances  used  around  the  shops.  The  machine 
tool  equipment  consists  of  a  24-in.  heavy  duty  shaper,  a 
Lodge  &  Shipley  8-in.  engine  lathe  and  a  Kearney  & 
Trecker  No.  2-B  Universal  milling  machine.  Beside  the  tool 
is  located  equipment  for  reclaiming  miscellaneous  small  ma- 
terial. The  small  scrap  collected  around  the  shop  amounts 
to  about  20  tons  a  month.     From  this  material  the  bolts  that 


of  adjustment  to  accommodate  tires  of  different  diameters. 
The  small  ^-in.  chain  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  device  from  place  to  place  as  it  may  be  needed,  the  -/s-in. 
chain  being  used  for  lifting. 

The  other  device   for  lifting   flanged  tires  consists  of  a 
plate  1^  in.  thick  and  12  in.  in  diameter  with  three  1  1/16- 
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Machine  Used  for  Truing  Journals  by  Grinding 

are  fit  for  rethreading  and  nuts  that  can  be  retapped  are 
sorted  out  and  returned  to  the  shop  where  they  are  reclaimed 
and  again  placed  in  stock. 

The  truing  of  cut  journals  is  handled  at  this  shop  on  a 
special  machine  built  in  the  railroad  company's  shops,  on 
which  the  journals  are  ground  instead  of  turned.  The  illus- 
tration shows  the  general  arrangement  of  this  machine.  The 
wheels  and  axles  are  swung  on  centers  and  are  driven  by  a 
dog  attached  to  one  journal.  At  the  other  end  of  the  machine 
there  is  a  tool  post  which  carries  a  grinding  wheel  driven  by 
a  belt  from  an  overhead  countershaft.  The  wheel  can  be 
traversed  back  and  forth  along  the  journal  until  it  is  ground 
truly  cylindrical.  Because  of  the  fact  that  no  water  is  used 
while  grinding  the  journal  is  polished  by  the  use  of  emery 
paper.  This  device  makes  it  possible  to  true  journals  with 
the  minimum  reduction  in  diameter.  It  is  being  installed  at 
all  the  principal  car  repair  shops  on  the  New  York  Central 
Lines. 


TIRE  LIFTING  DEVICES 

BY  E.  A.  M. 

Crane  attachments  for  lifting  plain  and  flanged  locomo- 
tive tires  as  illustrated  in  the  drawings  have  proved  very 
useful. 

The  device  for  lifting  plain  tires  is  made  of  three  pieces 
of  1-in.  by  ^Yz-'wi.  wrought  iron  bar  bent  to  a  radius  of  2  ft. 
•>-in.  and  bolted  together  l)y  -vii-in.  bolts,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  with  a  spacing  block  between  the  bars  to  provide 
space  for  a  lever  near  each  of  the  three  ends.  These  levers 
are  of  1-in.  wrought  iron,  three  inches  wide  at  the  center, 
where  the  pin  is  inserted,  and  two  inches  wide  at  the  ends. 
On  the  lower  end  of  each  level  a  steel  jaw  with  teeth  cut 
in  it  engages  the  tire  while  lifting  it,  the  weight  of  the  tire 
tinding  to  tighten  the  grip  of  the  jaws.  On  the  upper  end 
cf  each  lever  is  a  link  and  a  ^^-in.  chain  connecting  the 
levers  to  a  triangular  link  in  which  the  crane  hook  is  in- 
serted. Three  holes  in  each  arm  of  the  device,  where  the 
l^'vers  can  be  placed  and  the  pins  inserted,  provide  a  means 


Lifting  Device  for  Flanged  Tires 

in.  holes  drilled  in  a  8-in.  circle  and  a  1-in.  diameter  rod 
with  a  hook  on  the  lower  end  placed  through  each  of  the 
three  holes  with  the  eye  bent  over  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
\n  eyebolt  of  1-in.  round  material  is  inserted  through  a 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  plate  and  riveted  over  on  the  under 
side,  thus  providing  an  attachment  to  the  crane  hook.     The 


2'Vpojf^'- 


Lifting    Device   for    Plain    Tires 

three  rods  which  engage  the  flange  of  the  tire  may  be  made 
in  any  desired  length  to  accommodate  a  number  of  different 
sizes.  By  making  the  various  parts  to  a  close  and  accurate 
lit  the  hooks  cannot  slide  and  provide  a  safe  method  of 
handling   locomotive  tires. 


I 
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had  it  not  hiiii  ixi.-.-ililo  to  u-c  air  i»rt>>ur<.'  in  the  >umim'r. 
A  hiriri'  amount  of  tlic  forniint:  work  doiu-  at  thi>  >ho|) 
i-  pri'^-c'd  out  in  a  Xo.  .^  Ajax  l>ulldo/iT  driven  i)y  a  2<l-h|). 
motor.  Dies  have  lieen  maile  at  this  shop  for  many  of  the 
stanchird  sheets  used  in  all  types  of  steel  ear-  owned  liy  the 
New  York  Central  Line>.  'I'he>e  die-  are  of  unu-ual  lon- 
.-truetion.  l>eini:  liuilt  U]i  of  ]»lates  and  liar>  rixettd  to  the 
jdates  whiili  f(»rm  tlu  l)a-r.  Whilu  thi-«  tyjie  of  die  wa> 
ado|)ted  larLiely  heiau-e  it  lould  \iv  more  reailily  made  witli 
the  fa*ilitie>  ;ivailal>le.  it  ha-  nutnerou-  advantaire<  ovir  ea.-t 
iron  dii-.  It  •  an  la-  made  without  a  pattirn.  it  will  not  hriak 
and  error-  in  ma(  liinini,'  lan  u-uall\  Ue  lorreeted  at  -litiht  e\- 
]ien.-e  I'y  ihan.Lrim:  a  fiw  jiart.-.  Two  of  the  ilh!-trat!<:n- 
-how  a  tvpieal  pair  of  die-,  tou'etlur  with  the  part  wiiiih   i- 


fjuantities  it  can  he  set  to  hend  any  desired  angle, 
he  automatically  dujdicated  until  the  machine  is 
other  tlanu'ing  w(jrk  there  is  a  200-t(m  hydraulic 
in  the  railroad  lomjiany's  shops. 

Two  laru'e  la\(ut   lienclie-   are  ])rovided   near  tl 
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Biclt   Up    Dies   Used   on   the    B^illdozer 


fornu-d  till  tlum.  Another  illustration  -how-  tiie  wide  ranne 
of  work  that  i-  handled  e>n  the  hulldo/.er.  The  parl>  include 
hopper  side  -iuets.  hopper  door-,  -ide  -take-,  carrier  iron-. 
striking'  plates  and  end  -ill  (orncr  I. races.  Tlu-  l>ulldi:/ir  i- 
al>o  u-i<l  for  the  class  of  work  generally  performed  on  tlu-e 
machine.-,  such  as  forming  coupler  yokes,  etc. 

.Along-icU-  the  t>lack.-mith  tUpartnunt  ari-  lotatKl  -onie  of 
the  maihini--  for  the  told  working  (»f  jdate-.  The-e  im  hide 
a  Hilles  &  Joins  gate  -hear  124  in.  I.etween  the  liou-inu'- 
vvitii   a    2(t-tn.    throat,   having  a   lapaiity    fur  i  u:ting    'v-in. 


Built    Up    Bi.lldozer    Dies   and    Hopper   Side   Sheet   Formed    by   Them 

l)ri--.  Ihe  ]a\ini:  (-ut  on  the  majority  of  j)lates  for  system 
tar-  is  done  with  teini»lets  made  of  sheet  metal.  \Yoodeii 
templets  are  often  u.-ed  on  work  of  this  nature  l)ecau>e  of  tin 
«.a.-e  with  which  they  can  lie  made.  Ihe  u.-e  of  wcKKJeii 
templets  was  not  considered  advisable  at  this  shop  ])ecausL-  ct 
the  e\ce>sive  amount  of  sj)ace  re(|uired  for  the  -torage  of  .s 
a  hirge  nuniher  of  tvini)let>  and  al>o  on  account  of  the  ])os-i 
l>ilit\  of  inaccuracies  due  to  warping  and  shrinking.  Th. 
metal  temi)lets  are  cut  away  wherever  j)o--il»le  in  order  to  de- 
crease the  weight.  In  this  form  they  are  easy  to  handle  an! 
experience   indicate-  that,   due  to  their  longer   life,   they   aii 
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Sheet    Metal    Templets   for    Laying    Out    Parts    of    Steel    Cars 

more   ecoiiomiial    than    tcinjiKl-    r.iadi-   uf    wood,    even    tliuugl' 
the-  lir-t  ( o-t   i-  higluT. 

i  nr   punching   partly   or  wholly  complc-ted    sheets   a   hori  . 
/oiit;il  and  a  Vertical  pun«  h  are  |)rovide(l  near  tlu'  center  «'■ 
the  -hop.     Larue  }>late-  and  angles  are  handled  on  an  Oekin 
c(»ml.inali(>n  piiiK  h  and  -hear,  wliich  will  -|»]it  plates  of  am' 
length  and  widlii  and  will  shear  angles  up  to  •;  ^   in.  I.\-  <>  in; 
\>y  '>  in.  and  Kar-  u|)  to  2 '  .s  in.  scjuare.     Large  structural  -tee- 
material,  and  a  Cleveland  vertieal.  doui»le  ended  jiunch  and      -hape-  are  cut  on  a   Kyerson  Xo.   2   friction  saw  with  a  ca 
-iicar  with  a   4.s-in.   throat.     Cold   Hanging  is  handled  on  a      pac  ity  for  cutting  15-in.  I-heams,  up  to  60  Ih.  per  ft. 
Chieago   pcmer   I. rake    with    a    12-fi.    hy   o-ft.    talde.      Thi-  Parts  which  can  he  asseinhled  before  erection  are  handle* 

maehine  is  driven  by  a  2.=;dip.  moti.r  and  will  bend  a   ^j-in.      with  a  Hanna  imeumatic   riveter  e.-pecially  arranged  for  thi 
plate   12   ft.    1    in.   lonir.     When   workin-z  on   part-  made  in      work.      The  machine  which  has  a   20-in.   gap  and  a   24-ir 


Power   Brake   With   Capacity   for    Bending    Half-Inch    Plates.   Twelve 

Feet   Long 
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►at  is  mounted  u{)rinht  on  a  stake.  A  chain  hoist  runs 
i  trolley  track  directly  above  the  riveter  so  that  parts  after 
,V2  assemble<l  can  be  slunu  from  the  hoist  to  facilitate  the 
•ting    operation. 

lie  tool  room  is  located  in  the  north  end  of  the  shop.  It 
tivides  a  supply  of  pneumatic  and  hand  t(K)ls  and  makes 
special  appliances  used  around  the  shops.  The  machine 
.1  ecjuipment  consists  of  a  24-in.  heavy  dut\  shaper.  a 
ige  &  Shipley  8-in.  engine  latiie  and  a  Kearney  & 
vcker  No.  2-B  Universal  milling  machine.  Beside  the  tool 
located  ecjuipment  for  reclaiming  miscellaneous  small  ma- 
ial.  The  small  scraj)  collected  around  tlie  shop  amounts 
about  20  tons  a  month.     From  this  material  the  bolts  that 


of  adjustment  to  accomm<xlate  tires  of  different  diameters. 
The  small  \s-in.  chain  is  only  for  the  pur]io>c  of  carryinc 
the  device  fnjm  place  to  place  as  it  may  \k'  needed,  the  ^  i;-in. 
chain  being  used  for  lifting. 

'Jhe  other  device   for   lifting   flanged   tires   consists  of  a 
plate  1  '4  in.  thick  and  12  in.  in  diameter  with  three  1   1    16- 


jses  Tines 
a'i'    80  Tires 


Machine  Used  for  Truing  Journais  by  Grinding 

arc  t'lt  fur  rethreading  and  nuts  that  can  be  retapped  are 
-ortcd  out  and  returned  to  tho  .-liop  where  they  are  reclaimed 
and  again  ])laced  in  .^ttxk. 

The  truing  of  cut  journals  is  handled  at  this  shop  on  a 
"Special  machine  l>uilt  in  the  railroad  comj)any*s  shops,  on 
wliich  the  journals  are  ground  instead  of  turned.  The  illu-- 
tration  shows  the  general  arrantzement  of  this  machine.  J  he 
wheels  and  axles  are  swung  on  centers  and  are  driven  by  a 
(tog  attached  to  one  journal.  At  the  other  end  of  the  machine 
there  is  a  tool  [)ost  which  carries  a  grinding  wheel  driven  by 
a  licit  from  an  overhead  countersiuift.  The  wheel  can  be 
traversed  back  and  forth  along  the  journal  until  it  is  ground 
truly  cylindrical.  Because  of  the  fact  that  no  water  is  used 
wiiile  grinding  the  journal  is  polished  hy  the  use  of  emery 
]»aj)er.  This  device  makes  it  ])ossible  to  true  journals  with 
the  minimum  reduction  in  diameter.  It  is  being  installed  at 
all  the  principal  car  repair  shops  on  the  New  York  Central 
Lines.  ••>- .•■■?;-v  r  ■.•■-• -•■  •;•.-■-  >••   -    x  .■ 


•        TIRE  LIFTING  DEVICES 

";7  ■   '-^- ■   ■'[■'-         BY  E.  A.  M. 

Crane  attachments    for  liftin<i   j)lain   and    llani^ed   locomo- ' 
tivc  tires  as  illustrated,  in  the  drawings  have  proved  very 

^l-efuL,::^;v■^-••vv•  •„;;•■  '.:'■■ ' ^;: ,.. 'v^-;: ;  •.' 

Ihe  device  for  lifting  plain  tires  is  made  of  three  pieces 

■1  1-in.  by  4'j-in.  wrought  iron  bar  bent  to  a  radiu>  of  2  ft. 

;-in.  and  bolted  to^ellRT  by    'i-in.   b()!t>.   a>  >hown   in  the 

'rawing,  with  a  Sfjacing  block  between  the  bars  to  jtrovide 

nace  for  a  lever  near  each  of  the  three  ends.      These  lever< 

!"e  of    1-in.    wrought    iron,   three   inches   wide   at   the   center. 

here  the  l)in  is  inserted,  and  two  indies  wide  at  the  end-. 

'II   the   lower  end  of  each   level   a   steel   jaw  with  teeth  cut 

I   it  engages  the  tire  while  lifting  it.  the  weight  of  the  tire- 

ndini,'  to  tighten  the  u;rip  of  the  jaws.     On  the  ujtper  end 

I   eacii   lever   is   a   link   and    a    "s-in.    chain   connecting   the 

Vers  to  a  triangular  link  in   which  the  crane  hook   is  in- 

rted.     Three  holes  in  each   arm  of  the  device,   where  the 

\ers  can  be  placed  and  the  pins  in>erted.  provide  a  mean- 


Lifting   Device  for  Flanged   Tires 

in.  holes  drilled  in  a  S-in.  circle  and  a  1-in.  diameter  rod 
with  a  hocik  on  the  lower  cnci  placed  throusih  each  of  the 
three  holes  with  tiie  eye  bent  over  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
.\n  exebolt  of  1-in.  round  material  is  inserted  through  a 
hole  in  the  center  of  tie  jdate  and  riveted  over  on  the  under 
side,  thus  providing  an  attachment  to  the  crane  h(X)k.     The 


^-4- 


Lifting    Device    for    Plain    Tires 

three  rods  which  engage  the  flange  of  tlw  tire  may  be  made 
in  any  desired  length  to  accommodate  a  number  of  dift'erent 
-i/e-.  By  making  the  variou-  jiarts  to  a  dose  and  accurate 
I'lt  the  h(K)ks  cannot  slide  antl  provide  a  safe  metluMl  of 
handlinii    IcRomotive   tires.  ;• 
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C.  p.  R.  Shop  Production  Methods 

Schedule   and    Follow-Up  System  which  Is  Part  of, 
Not   Separate   From,    the    Producing    Organization 


BY  E.  T.  SPIDY 
Production  Engineer,  Canadian  Pacific,  Montreal,  Quebec 


PRODUCTION  methods  are  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  we  get  output  whether  it  be  locomotive  repairs 
or  new  locomotives,  coach  repairs  or  new  coaches, 
freight  cars  or  anything  else  that  constitutes  a  manufactured 
product. 

Two  methods  which  have  generally  been  used  with  more 
or  less  success,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  employed,  may  be  enumerated  as  controlling  factors  in 
getting  a  satisfactory  output.  The  first  and  oldest  is  to  have 
a  piecework  or  other  system  that  provides  an  incentive  to  the 
operator  by  making  his  earnings  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
work  done.  The  second,  which  may  be  said  to  be  of  latei 
origin,  is  to  lay  out  for  each  plant,  shop,  department  and,  if 
necessary-,  each  workman,  its  day's  work  and  to  make  pos- 
sible the  accomplishment  of  the  task  assigned  by  routing  the 
work,  tooling  the  shop  machinery  and  taking  measures  to 
overcome  all  the  factors  that  militate  against  the  desired  end. 

The  developments  of  the  last  few  months  with  regard  to 
piecework  have  created  in  most  railway  shops  a  condition 
which  throws  the  onus  of  production  entirely  upon  the  man- 
agement. If  the  managements  do  not  have  any  other  means 
or  aid  to  maintain  output  than  the  regular  supervision,  then 
undoubtedly  they  are  going  to  be  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain 
anything  like  their  previous  records. 

Leaving  the  dead  alone,  however,  the  writer  will  confine 
himself  in  this  article  to  the  second  class  of  aids  to  produc- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  setting  of  the  day's  work  for  each  department 
and  the  means  whereby  each  item  may  be  followed  up  and 
completed  on  time,  at  the  same  time  not  interfering  with  the 
foreman's  authority  in  each  section. 

The  fact  that  the  foreman's  authority  need  not  be  inter- 
fered with  is  mentioned  purposely.  There  are  shop  man- 
agers who  will  say  that  "we  found  it  impracticable  to  run  a 
schedule  and  have  thrown  it  out  long  ago."  No  doubt  this 
has  been  done  and  the  reason  is  obvious  enough  when  looked 
for.     With  these  shops,  the  writer  will  willingly  agree  that 


it  is  impracxicable  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  clerks  the 
running  of  an  absolute  schedule  and  to  expect  them  to  get  re- 
sults. //  is  absolutely  impracticable  to  get  any  results  from 
any  system  unless  all  the  foremen  are  convinced  that  the  prin- 
ciple behind  it  is  right  and  that  they  themselves,  each  in  his 
own  department,  are  the  men  who  are  running  it  and  back- 
ing it. 

This  all  may  be  summarized  by  saying  that  co-operative 
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Fig.   1 — How  the  Production   Department  Tie*  Into  the  Shop 

Organization  ' 

effort  is  necessary.     Now  the  principle  that  actuates  a  suc- 
cessful production,  planning  or  schedule  department  is  jus' 
this:    The  production  department  is  simply  a  specialized 
group  of  men   who,   at  the  direction   of  the  management 
spread  over  the  month  at  as  regular  intervals  as  practicable 
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the  output  as  required  by  road  conditions  so  that  each  depart- 
m<  ntal  foreman  receives  each  week  or  day  one  sheet  which 
tells  him  exactly  what  he  is  required  to  deliver  finished  and 
u'-ien  the  delivery  is  required.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  group 
under  proper  direction  niust  have  more  information  regard- 
ing delivery  of  materials  from  the  supply  sources,  more 
information  as  to  whether  drawings  are  available,  as  to  pat- 
terns, as  to  delays  in  other  shops,  etc.,  than  any  one  fore- 
man possibly  can  have,  and  that  it  can  advise  the  manage- 
ment intelligently  regarding  the  causes  of  delays  far  better 
than  the  individual  boss  who  is  only  in  touch  with  his  own 
immediate  situation.  Shown  diagrammatically,  the  plant  with 
a  production  department  operates  as  shown  in  Fig.   1. 

There  may  be  40  departments,  all  of  which  require  in- 
formation from  the  supply  side  of  the  diagram.  Without  a 
production  department  how  is  this  information  secured?  We 
all  know  what  happens.  Each  foreman  or  sub-foreman  or 
workman  simply  hikes  to  the  other  department  and  gets 
whatever  information  he  can,  personally.  When  he  gets  it, 
he  tells  the  boss  and  the  boss  most  likely  verifies  it  in  some 
other  way  and  then  does  something. 

Comparing  this  with  the  production  department  method, 
what  do  we  find?  The  production  department  knows  what 
is  wanted  by  each  department  and  has  a  date  when  raw  ma- 
terial should  be  in. stock  by  the  stores.  They  check  this,  in 
many  cases  weeks  before  the  material  is  due  in  the  shops  and 
consequently  are  able  to  report  to  the  management  future  de- 
lays they  see  that  look  to  be  unavoidable  unless  immediate 
action  is  taken.  In  other  words,  they  report  delays  in  time 
for  them  to  be  prevented,  or  when  they  cannot  be  prevented, 
in  time  for  a  change  in  program  to  be  effected  without  loss  of 
output. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  delays  do  not  occur  under 
this  arrangement,  but  they  certainly  are  very  much  reduced. 
The  very  nature  of  engine  repairs  is  such  that  much  informa- 
tion is  not  available  just  when  it  is  needed,  especially  re- 


the  following  observation  w-as  once  made  to  me:  "It's  all 
very  well  to  have  a  schedule,  but  the  schedule  does  not  get  the 
work."  No  schedule  gets  the  work  out  if  the  foreman  does 
not  co-operate  with  those  controlling  it  by  making  known  the 
reasons  for  delays  or  failures  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  schedule.  A  co-operative  schedule  does  not  ad- 
vise the  superior  officer  of  delays  in  order  to  bring  censure 
on  a  department,  but  with  the  idea  of  helping  out  by  supply- 
ing more  men,  more  machines  or  by  redistributing  work  that 
is  accumulating  in  one  place  so  that  the  final  completion  dates 
may  be  met.  When  a  schedule  department  tries  to  run  in- 
dependently of  the  shop,  then  it  fails  because  it  "does  not 
get  the  work."  When  it  operates  in  conjunction  with  the 
shop  or  when  it  is  run,  as  advocated  by  the  writer,  "by  the 
shop,"  then  it  succeeds  because  it  is  simply  a  concerted  effort 
to  attain  a  single  aim. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  pro- 
duction department  methods  as  they  are  at  present  applied  at 
the  Angus  Shops,  Montreal.  The  methods  of  taking  care  of 
new  work  will  first  be  followed,  after  which  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  applied  to  the  repair  work  will  be  taken  up. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  description  the  Locomotive  De- 
partment only  will  be  considered,  the  output  being  new  and 
repaired  locomotives,  although  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  principles  apply  to  all  classes  of  output  in  all  shops. 

ROUTING  AN  ORDER  OF  KEW  ENGINES 

We  will  assume  an  order  is  placed  to  build  a  number  of 
engines  of  a  certain  class  and  the  management  desire  them 
completed  by  a  certain  date  determined  from  past  experience, 
a  general  survey  of  conditions  and  the  known  capacity  of  the 
shop.  After  the  first  one  is  delivered  the  balance  is  required, 
say,  at  the  rate  of  four  engines  per  month. 

In  all  cases  the  first  engine  is  desired  as  early  as  possible. 
In  order  to  determine  the  best  possible  date  of  delivery  of 
this  first  engine  it  must  be  found  out  which  parts  will  take 
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This   i'histratcs   the   method  only   and  is  not  to   correct  scale 
Fig.  2 — Method  of  Determining  the  Date  of  Completion  of  the  First  of  a   Run  of   New  Locomotives 


garding  defects  which  are  revealed  after  stripping  down. 
Such  situations  must  be  handled  as  they  come. 

The  principle  having  been  outlined,  a  word  is  necessary 
to  show  how  the  production  department  is  synchronized  as  a 
living  part  of  the  organization  and  not  an  outside  unit,  as 
the  diagram  makes  it  look. 

The  man  who  sets  the  master  schedule,  who  designates  the 
actual  engine  numbers  of  all  engines  that  are  to  constitute  the 
shop  output,  must  be  the  general  shop  foreman.  In  practice 
the  superintendent,  perhaps  in  conference  with  others,  ac- 
tually sets  the  schedule,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  shop  fore- 
man be  in  on  the  layout  so  that  he  feels  that  it  is  his  schedule 
and  not  that  of  a  clerk  on  whom  the  blame  for  failure  may 
carelessly  be  thrown. 

In  a  shop  where  the  planning  department  had  been  dropped, 


the  longest  time  to  deliver  to  the  erecting  floor  and  which 
parts  have  the  most  machining  on  them,  since  the  delivery 
date  can  only  be  accurately  computed  when  these  larger  items 
are  scheduled.  A  list  must  be  made  up  of  all  the  large  items : 
frames,  boiler,  cylinders,  etc.  Opposite  each  item  on  this  list 
all  the  operations  that  have  to  be  done  on  it  are  entered. 
Next  the  time  each  operation  will  take  must  be  estimated. 
Adding  up  the  time  required  by  all  the  operations  gives  us 
the  total  machining  or  operation  hours  for  each  piece.  To 
this  time  must  be  added  an  allowance  of  about  five  hours  for 
each  succeeding  operation  to  take  care  of  delays  due  to  move- 
ment of  material  and  awaiting  attention  at  the  next  operation. 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some  overlap  at  each  machine 
to  avoid  constant  delays  while  waiting  for  work.  These 
times  all  totalled  and  divided  by  the  number  of  available 
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BY  E.  T.  SPIDY 
Production  Fnjsineer,   Canadian   Pacific.   Montreal.   Ouehec 


Pk(  )|)l  (' IK  )X  nutliod-  urc  the  ways  and  means  by 
wliiih  uc  uet  output  whcthi-r  it  Ih"  IcKomotivi.'  repairs 
or  lU'W  hxomotivt'S,  coach  repairs  or  mw  coaches, 
freight  (ar>  or  anything  else  that  constitutes  a  manufactured 
product. 

Two  methods  which  have  generally  heen  used  with  more 
or  K-ss  .-uccess.  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
heen  en>ph)yed,  may  l>e  enumerated  as  (outrolling  factors  in 
getting  a  satisfactory  outj)Ut.  The  first  and  oldest  is  to  have 
a  pietework  or  other  system  that  pr«)vi(k's  an  incentive  to  the 
operator  1)\  making  liis  earnings  depemlent  on  the  amount  of 
work  chine.  The  second,  wlii(h  may  he  >aid  to  he  of  latei 
origin,  i>  to  hiy  out  for  each  phmt,  >ho]).  cKpartment  and,  if 
neces^arv.  each  workman,  its  day's  work  and  to  make  pt»-- 
>il.]e  the'  accomph-hmciu  of  the  ta-k  a-signed  l»y  routing  tlie 
work,  tooling  the  shop  machinery  and  taking  measures  to 
overcome  all  tlie  factors  that  militate  again-t  the  desired  end. 

The  developments  of  the  last  few  month-  with  regard  to 
piecework  have  created  in  most  railway  -liojis  a  condition 
which  throw-  the  onu<  of  prcnluction  entirely  ujion  the  man- 
aLTemcnt.  If  the-  management-  do  not  have  any  other  means 
or  aid  to  maintain  outjuit  than  the  regular  -upervision.  then 
undoul>ted1v  thc-y  are  going  to  he  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain 
anythinu  like  their  jjrevious  records. 

Leaving  the  dead  alone,  however,  the  writer  will  conlme 
himself  in  thi-  article  to  the  .-econd  da--  of  aids  to  jiroduc- 
Xkm,  i.  c.,  the  setting  of  the  day's  work  for  each  department 
and  the  me-an-  wlurehy  each  item  may  he  followed  u[)  and 
completed  on  time,  at  the  same  time  not  interfering  with  the 
foi^eman's  authority   in  each   section. 

The  fact  that  the  foreman's  authority  need  not  he  inter- 
fered with  is  mentioned  purposely.  'Jhere  are  shop  man- 
ayers  who  will  say  that  "we  found  it  impracticahle  to  run  a 
schedule  and  have  thrown  it  out  long  ago.  "  Xo  douht  this 
has  heen  done  and  the  reason  is  obvious  enough  when  looke^d 
for.     With  the-e  shojis.  the  writer  will  willingly  agree  that 


it  i-  impraeiieahle  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  elerk-  liic 
running  of  an  absolute  schedule  and  to  exjjcct  them  to  get  re- 
>ult.-.  //  is  ahsolutily  impracticable  to  get  any  results  from 
iiJiv  system  uuless  all  the  foremen  are  cowAnced  that  the  priti 
ciple  hehiful  it  is  right  and  that  they  themselves,  each  in  hi- 
oziu  di  partmeut,  are  the  meu  uho  are  runniug  it  and  back- 
ing it.  ..-.  •;. 
Tin-  all   may  he  summarized  by  saying  that  co-opcrativ^ 
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Fig.    1 — How  the   Production    Department  Ties   Into  the  Shop 

Organization 

effort  is  necessary.     Now  the  principle  that  actuates  a  sui 
ce-sful  production,  planning  or  schedule  department  is  ju- 
this:      The   production   department    is   sinijdy   a   specialize- 
group   of   men    who,    at   the   direction    of   the   management 
spread  over  the  month  at  as  regular  intervals  as  practicabl 
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t!     output  as  required  by  road  conditions  so  that  each  depart-  the  following  observation  \va?  once  made  to  nic:    "It's  all 

p   ntal  foreman  receives  each  week  or  day  one  sheet  which  wry  well  to  have  a  scludule,  but  the  schedule  dtn-s  n^t  net  the 

t,  1>  him  exactly  u'hat  he  is  required  to  deliver  finished  and  work."'     No  sch^-dule  gets  the  work  out  if  the  foreman  does 

;    , ;/  the  deliver)'  is  recjuired.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  group  not  co-oi)erate  with  th(jse  controlling  it  by  making  known  the 

I  aler  proper  direction  must  have  more  information  regard-  reasons   for  delays  or   failures  to  comply  with  the  re<iuire- 

i  i;   delivery    of   materials    from   the    supply    sources,    more  ments  of  the  schedule.     .\  co-ojierative  schedule  does  not  ad- 

i  f(»rmation  as  to  whether  drawings  are  available,  as  to  i)at-  vise  the  superior  officer  of  delays  in  order  to  bring  censure 

!  ;ns,  as  to  delays  in  other  sIiojjs,  etc.,  than  an\-  one  fore-  on  a  department,  but  with  the  idea  of  helping  out  by  supply- 

uan  possibl)"  can  have,  and  that  it  can  advise  tlie  manage-  ing  more  men.  more  machines  or  by  redistributing  work  that 

i  .nt  intelligently  regarding  the  iau>es  of  delays  far  better  is  accumulating  in  one  place  so  that  the  final  completion  dates 

!,  an  the  individual  boss  who  is  onl\-  in  touch  with  his  own  may  be  met.     When  a  schedule  de[)artment  trie^  to  run  in- 

.nniediate  situation.    Shown  diagrammatically,  the  plant  with  dejxndentl}    of  tlie  shoj).  tlun   it   fails  l)vcause  it  "docs  not 

production  department  operates  as   shown   in  Fig.    1.  get  the  work."     When   it  operates  in  conjunction  witii  the 

■J'here  may  be  40  departments,  all  of  which  require  in-  shop  or  when  it  is  run,  as  advocated  by  the  writer,  "by  the 


r'.rmation  from  the  supply  side  of  the  diagram.  Without  a 
iroduction  department  how  is  this  information  secured?  We 
,ill  know  what  haj)pens.      I'ach  foreman  or  sub-foreman  or 


shop,*"  then  it  succeeds  ]>ecause  it  is  simply  a  concerted  effort 
to  attain  a  single  aim. 

ihe  following  is  a  description  of  the  Canadian  Pacilk  pro- 


uorkman   sim|)ly   hikes   to   the   other   department    and   gets  duction  department  nietho<ls  as  they  are  at  present  applied  at 

..hatever  information  he  can.  ])ersonally.     When  he  gets  it,  the  Angus  Shops,  Montreal.     The  methods  of  taking  care  of 

lu'  tells  the  boss  and  tlie  boss  most  likely  virifies  it  in  some  now  work  will  t'lrst  Ix-  followed,  after  which  the  same  prin- 

.-thcr  way  and  then  does  something.  cij)le  as  ajiplied  to  the  repair  work  will  be  taken  up. 

Comparing  this  with  the  protluction  department  method.  For  the  purpose  of  this  description   the  Locomotive  De- 

what  do  we  tind?     The  production  def)artment  knows  what  partment  onlv  will  be  considered,  the  output  being  new  and 

i-  wanted  by  each  department  and  has  a  date  wlien  raw  ma-  repaired  hkomotives.  although  it  should  be  understo<xl  that 

terial  should  be  in  stock  by  the  stores.     They  check  this,  in  the  principles  ajjply  to  all  classes  of  output  in  all  shops, 
many  cases  weeks  before  the  material  is  due  in  the  shops  and 
on-e(|uently  are  able  to  report  to  tlie  management  future  de- 
!a\s  thev  sec  that  look  to  be  unavoidable  unless  immediate 


II  tion  is  taken.  In  other  words,  they  report  delays  in  time 
\\,r  tiiem  to  Ix'  prevented,  or  when  they  cannot  be  prevented, 
ill  time  for  a  change  in  program  to  be  effected  without  loss  of 
I'litput.  .    ■  ■■  ?;-;   V- 

It  is  not  to  Tic  presumed  that  delays  do  not  occur  under 
ihis  arrangement,  but  they' certainly  are  very  much  reduced, 
riie  very  nature  of  engine  repairs  is  sudi  that  much  informa- 
tion is  not  available  ju-t  when   it  is  needed,  especially  rc- 


Kol  riX(.  AX   ORDKR  OF   NEW  EXGIXES 

We  will  a>-ume  an  order  is  placed  to  build  a  number  of 
engines  of  a  certain  tlass  and  the  management  desire  them 
completed  by  a  certain  date  determined  from  past  experience, 
a  general  survey  of  conditions  and  the  known  capacity  of  the 
shop.  After  the  fir-t  one  is  delivered  the  balance  is  required, 
say,  at  the  rate  of  four  engines  per  month. 

In  all  cases  the  first  engine  is  desired  as  early  as  possible. 
In  order  to  determine  the  best  possible  date  of  deliver)-  of 
this  first  engine  it  must  be  found  out  whiih  part-  will  take 
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Fig.  2 — Method  of  Determining  the  Date  of  Completion  of  the  First  of  a  Run  of    New   Locomotives 


garding   defects   which    are    revealed    after   stripping   down,  the  longest  time  to  deliver  to  the  erecting  lloor  and  which 

Such  situations  must  be  iiandled  as  they  come.  parts  have  the  most  machining  on  them,  since  the  delivery 

The  princi])le  having  been  outlined,  a  word  is  necessary  date  can  only  be  accurately  comi>uted  when  the-e  larger  items, 

to  sliow  how  the  prcxluction  department  is  synchronized  as  a  are  scheduled.     .\  list  must  be  made  uji  of  all  the  large  items: 

living  part  of  the  organization  and  not  an  outside  unit,  as  frames,  boiler,  cylinders,  etc.     Opixisite  each  item  on  this  list 

the  diagram  makes  it  look.  /  V  .:  ■   -  '''^  ^'i^'  operations  that  have  to  be  done  on   it  are  entered. 

The  man  who  sets  the  master  schedule,  who  designates  the  Next  the  time  each  of>eration  will  take  must  be  estimated, 

actual  enuiiie  numbers  of  all  engines  that  are  to  constitute  the  .Xdding  up  the  time  recjuired  by  all  the  operations  gives  us 

■^hop  output,  must  be  the  general  shop  foreman.     In  practice  tiie  total  machining  or  operation  hours  for  each  piece.     To 

the  suixTintendeiit.   ])erliaps   in  conference   with   others,   ac-  tlii<  time  must  be  added  an  allowance  of  about  live  hours  for 


tually  sets  the  schedule,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  shop  fore- 
man be  in  on  the  layout  so  that  he  feels  that  it  is  his  schedule 
and  not  that  of  a  clerk  on  whom  the  blame  for  failure  may 
larelessly  lie  thrown.  •;...;:  .V"    "-• 

In  a  shop  where  the  planning  department  had  been  dropped. 


each  succeeding  operation  to  take  care  of  delays  due  to  move- 
ment of  material  and  awaiting  attention  at  the  next  o|XTation. 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some  overlap  at  each  machine 
to  avoid  eonstant  delays  while  waiting  for  work.  These 
times  all  totalled  and  divided  bv  the  number  of  available 
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working  hours  per  day  give  the  number  of  days  required  for 
machining.  In  the  case  of  castings  the  line-up  must  begin 
with  the  delivery  of  drawings  to  the  pattenmiaker,  time  to 
make  the  patterns,  time  to  cast,  time  to  deliver  and  then  all 
shop  operations  up  to  the  deliver}'  on  the  erecting  shop  floor. 
In  cases   where  material,  such,   for  instance,  as  plates   for 
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Fifl.  4 — A  Weekly  Order-of- Work  Sheet  for  Machine  Shop 

Operations 

boilers,  is  not  in  stock  an  allowance  of  the  time  required  to 
secure  delivery  must  also  be  included;  obviously  it  is  futile 
to  set  a  scheduled  date  and  expect  to  live  up  to  it  unless  this 
provision  is  made.  Purchased  finished  material  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  because  the  engine  cannot  be  delivered 
minus  any  part. 

Having   determined   the   date  of  delivery   of   the   frames, 
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Fig.  5— A   Weekly  Order-of-Work  Sheet 

boiler  and  other  large  parts,  eight  days  are  added  for  erec- 
tion up  to  the  wheeling  date  and,  say  seven  days  more,  which 
gives  a  final  deliver)-  date.  Thus  a  final  delivery  date  is 
arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  which  a  complete  schedule  for 
everyone  to  work  to  is  built  up,  onto  which  all  the  various  de- 
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tails  can  be  added  showing  the  re- 
quired delivery  dates  from  all  depart- 
ments. 

To  determine  the  dates  to  be  marked 
on  the  master  schedule,  the  writer 
uses  a  graphic  method  which  is  sim- 
ple and  less  liable  to  error  than  plair. 
tabulation.  Fig.  2  is  a  sample  of  such 
a  computation,  which  is  made  on  sec- 
tion paper,  hours  being  shown  on  the 
horizontal  scale.  Starting  with  the 
last  operation  in  each  group,  at  the 
point  when  it  is  required  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  erecting  floor  and  work- 
ing backwards,  all  items  are  entered 
to  scale.  The  final  result  in  hours  is 
easily  converted  to  days,  and  actual 
dates  entered  on  the  master  schedule. 
From  this  all  the  different  shop  fore- 
men and  chargehands  are  given  de- 
tails of  finishing  dates  for  the  differ- 
ent operations  and  parts. 

Our  practice  is  then  to  take  one  of 
our  standard  schedule  forms.  Fig.  3, 
which  are  24  in.  by  22  in.,  and  list 
all  parts  down  the  left-hand  side. 
Along  the  top  are  inserted  the  dates 
of  all  working  days  and  in  the  squares 
corresponding  to  the  correct  delivery 
dates  for  each  part  the  engine  num- 
bers are  entered.  Having  determined 
the  proper  date  for  the  first  engine, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  insert  the  numbers  for  suc- 
cessive engines  at  regular  intervals  of 
six  days  or  whatever  is  necessary  to 
show  their  respective  delivery  date. 

We  thus  build  up  a  master  sched- 
ule which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
system  and  is  also  of  much  value  to 
the  shop  managers  to  show  them  just 
how  each  engine  stands.  As  each 
part  is  delivered  a  production  depart- 
ment man  crosses  out  the  items  by 
extending  the  thick  black  lines  in  each 
case,  thus  giving  a  graphic  and  plain 
representation  of  the  situation  and  in- 
cidentally emphasizing  items  not  on 
time  for  his  personal  investigation. 

At  the  Angus  Shops  engine  repairs 
as  well  as  new  engines  are  being  han- 
dled and  in  order  to  condense  the  in- 
structions both  new  and  repair  engine 
dates  are  included  on  the  same  sheet. 
The  object  is  to  give  each  shop  fore- 
man but  one  order-of-work  sheet  cov- 
ering the  work  of  his  department. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
in  each  department,  either  weekly  or 
daily  order-of-work  sheets  are  issued, 
samples  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs. 
4,  5  and  7.  These  sheets  go  to  the 
foreman  actually  directing  the  work- 
men, and  are  copies  of  that  part  of 
the  master  schedule  AVhich  concerns 
each  particular  foreman  for  the  day 
or  week,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  production  department 
men  to  check  over  every  shop  every 
day  with  the  foreman  to  determine 
whether  all  work  scheduled  is  com- 
pleted or  whether  and  why  it  is  de- 
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layed.  On  his  return  to  the  office  the  production  department 
man  marks  up  the  master  schedule  and  then  issues  the  next 
davs  sheets.  These  are  always  issued  before  quitting  time 
in  the  evening  so  that  foremen  can  lay  out  their  work  ready 
for  the  next  day. 

The  first  line  of  each  order-of-work  sheet  is  labelled  "Still 
due'  and  represents  work  that  was  due  but  not  delivered  on 
time.  A  summary  from  all  sheets  of  the  work  which  is  late 
is  given  every  day  to  general  shop  foremen  and  the  shop  su- 
perintendent for  their  personal  attention.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  whole  work  is  covered  by  a  checking  system  that  releases 
the  foremen  and  management  generally,  from  a  chore  which 
previously  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  everybody's 
time,  giving  more  time  for  taking  care  of  shop  difficulties,  of 
which  there  are  always  plenty. 

ROUTING  REPAIR  ENGINES 

For  routing  engine  repairs  a  master  schedule  form  slightly 
different  from  that  for  new  engines  is  used.     The  difference 


CAKADllH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COLTAEY 
ASOUS  SHOPS 

PRODUCTION  EBPARTHSHT 

DIILT  OHDKH  OP  TORK  SHEBT 

3TRIPPIN0  OPKRATIOHS  POH  APRIL  8th,  1919. 

BRBCTIN5  SHOP: 

EnglD*  2601 

S.B. front,  headlamp  ATnamo  and  rails.  Ualn  and  slda 
rod*,  grates,  brake  gear,  engine  off  wheels,  done 
oaslng  pomp. 

Bngln*  2228 

Engine  off  wheels  Z 

Eo^lc*   513 

Motion  and  ralres  Z 

Steam  and  axhaast  pipes  Z 

Headers  oat,  ooontings  stripped  and  delivered,  dry 

pipe  and  stand,  pipe  oat.  Ill  parts  cleaned  end  de- 

llrered,  buffer  beam  and  pilot  if  renaired. 

Bnglna  3960 

ftiglne  off  wheels ,  Pump  X 

Hydro  test,  motion  and  valves,  spring  gear,  steeo  and 

ezhanst  pipes. 

nn   SHOP: 

Zngine  2601 

letting  and  plates  oat 

KBgln*  3960 

Betting  and  plates  out,  ash  pan  remored. 

SnglM  513 

Ash  pan  reaoved 

BOIIEH  SHOP: 

Snglne  3546 

Tabes  cat  and  removed  Z 

Bnglna  848 

Ditto        Z 

JACKS!  SHOP: 

Strip  firebox  complete  for  test 

Kogine  2601 

Xaglc*  2228 

Ditto 
Strip  cylinder  casings  and  jacket 

BngiD*  513 

Ditto 

Z  means  one  day  late. 

master  schedule  under  the  correct  date  for  each  operaticm 
and  then  included  on  the  daily  order-of-work  sheet  as  they 
come  due. 

All  acquainted  with  engine  repair  work  know  that  there 
are  delays  due  to  unforeseen  boiler  work  or  unreported  defects 
that  are  not  discovered  until  after  stripping,  which  necessi- 
tate setting  back  some  dates  and  advancing  others  as  the 
work  progresses.  This  condition  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
production  department  by  issuing  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
to  those  concerned.  It  is  not  issued  to  such  departments 
as  are  able  to  get  ahead  on  their  work  without  interfering 
with  the  general  program.  It  is  good  policy  not  to  change 
any  schedule  unless  absolutely  necessar}'.  If  a  department 
can  handle  its  work  on  the  original  layout,  it  is  better  to 
let  them  do  so,  even  if  the  work  is  not  needed  on  the  date 
scheduled.  This  policy  reduces  shop  costs  because  foremen 
do  not  have  to  break  in  on  work  that  may  be  started  to  give 
preference  to  something  else. 

Since  the  primary  object  of  the  production  department  is 
to  reduce  the  time  and  cost  of  the  work,  delays  and  their 
causes  are  of  great  interest  to  us.  The  direct  effect  of  routing 
work  is  to  reduce  the  time  between  jobs,  and  this  is  especially 
important  in  that  it  increases  the  capacity  of  the  shop  with- 
out additional  pit  space. 

A  production  system  of  this  kind  is  very  much  comparable 
to  the  recording  gages  in  a  power  plant.  The  sheets  show 
clear  all  the  time  the  work  comes  through  on  time,  but  if  a 
department  for  any  reason  gets  out  of  order,  just  as  the  gages 


Poreman . 
has  been 

CHARS' 

Please  note 
set  back  on  accovit  o 
bglne  la  re 

OP  DATE  ITOTICK                  ^ 

Date  ....^eti^/F.: 

• 

that  out  Date  of  fti»tn« 

J    PUu^%Z.a<.J^.^ 

-schedaled  for ^ 

Sohedale  Dept. 

F'ifl.   7 — Dally   Order-of-Work   Sheet   for  Stripping   Operations 

is,  however,  only  in  the  form,  because  of  the  number  of  en- 
gines to  be  carried.  A  line  is  provided  for  each  part  or  sec- 
tion of  the  work  scheduled  and  working  dates  are  carried 
across  the  tops,  as  in  Fig.  3.  One  month  only  is  carried  on 
the  repair  schedule,  whereas  over  two  months  are  represented 
on  the  new  engine  schedule,  each  form  having  been  found  to 
he  the  convenient  size  to  cover  the  conditions  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  each  case. 

As  each  engine  arrives  at  the  shop  an  inspection  is  made 
for  missing  and  broken  parts,  report  of  which  is  checked  up 
^vith  the  road  report  of  repairs  to  be  made.  From  these  the 
general  foreman  with  the  chief  scheduleman  of  the  produc- 
tion department,  decide  how  many  days  in  the  shop  are  to  be 
allotted  to  the  repairs.  The  scheduleman  then  proceeds  to 
api:)ly  a  ten,  fifteen,  eighteen,  etc.,  day  standard  schedule  to 
the  engine,  adding  in  where  necessary  an  allowance  for  such 
specific  repairs  a§  broken  frames,  new  cylinders  or  heav>' 
ociler  work.     After  this  the  engine  number  is  entered  on  the 


Fig.  8.— Form  Used  to  Notify  the  Foremen  Concerned,  of  a  Change 

In   the   Schedule 

in  the  power  house  show  trouble,  so  will  the  record  of  "lates" 
show  it  in  the  shop  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  trouble  is 
rectified.    This,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  is  aimed  at. 

A  weekly  progress  sheet  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This  is  issued 
to  all  general  foremen  and  piece-work  foremen  as  a  means 
of  general  information  to  those  not  getting  detail  order-of- 
work  sheets.  It  gives  the  engine  number,  class  of  repair^ 
date  in  shop  and  date  scheduled  out,  of  every  engine  being 
worked  on  in  shop.  This  information  thoroughly  posts  all 
concerned  on  the  general  shop  standing.  One  file  of  these 
sheets,  with  all  engine  reports,  is  kept  in  the  general  fore- 
man's office,  where  the  master  schedule  board  is  also  located, 
so  that  all  can  see  them  and  watch  the  shop  progress  insofar 
as  it  concerns  them.  By  making  all  production  department 
information  and  data  available  in  this  way,  every  foreman 
becomes  conversant  with  how  it  all  is  developed  and  conse- 
quently has  confidence  in  it.     This  confidence  begets  results. 

The  method  of  making  up  and  checking  the  order-of-work 
sheets  has  been  described,  but  a  little  further  information 
may  be  of  interest.  Fig.  4  shows  a  machine  shop  sheet  cov- 
ering deliveries  of  guide  bars,  motions,  valves,  bell  stands, 
main  rods  and  side  rods.  In  this  department,  as  on  other 
work  of  similar  character,  is  shown  all  principal  work  due 
for  a  week.  In  this  case  the  work  of  more  than  one  charge- 
hand  is  shown  on  the  sheet;  this  is  simply  to  economize  on 
the  typing  which  comes  in  a  rush  at  the  end  of  each  day.  On 
Fig.  5  it  will  be  noted  that  four  engines  show  on  the  "Still 
due"  line,  and  naturally  get  first  attention.  Fig.  7  is  one  of 
the  daily  operation  sheets  which  is  issued  to  the  stripping 
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gang  bosses.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  exact  operations  to  be 
performed  are  enumerated,  and  it  can  readily  be  appreciated 
that  when  a  department  which  is  falling  down  gets  a  sheet 
of  this  kind  the  information  is  of  the  real  helping-hand 
nature  because  the  planning  is  already  done.  In  our  case 
the  stripping  of  engines  now  takes  just  50  per  cent  of  the 
time  it  did  three  months  ago,  a  result  which  has  lieen  accom- 
plished simply  by  distributing  the  gang  according  to  the 
daily  order-of-work  sheets. 

Another  chart  of  interest  to  the  shop  management  is  the 
graphical  representation  of  engine  progress.  Fig.  6  contains 
along  the  top  all  the  engines  in  the  shop  in  the  order  in 
which  they  came  in.  On  the  left  is  listed  in  54  items  the 
principal  work  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  to  be  done  on  a 
general  repair.  As  each  item  is  completed  the  black  line  is 
extended  downward  towards  the  bottom  horizontal  line,  which 
represents  completion  of  the  engine.  This  chart  is  also  used 
as  a  check  on  output,  but  principally  as  a  check  on  costs.  It 
instantly  gives  a  line-up  on  the  engine  progress,  which  is 
compared  with  a  corresponding  line  on  another  chart  which 
represents  the  cost  to  date. 

It  is  equally  as  important  to  keep  a  check  on  engine  costs 
as  on  output.    As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt  of  com- 


distribution  of  labor  in  some  particular  department,  which 
is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  party  for  rectification. 

In  common  with  all  other  roads,  war-time  conditions  took 
away  a  lot  of  skilled  men  who  knew  the  back  shop  practices 
and  brought  into  our  shops  a  lot  of  unskilled  railway  me- 
chanics. But  the  management  is  still  responsible  for  getting 
the  output  at  the  right  cost.  The  methods  here  outlined  are 
in  principle  the  same  as  laid  down  at  Angus  shops  by  H.  L. 
Gantt  several  years  ago,  simply  modified  to  give  desired  re- 
sults with  minimum  expense  as  present  conditions  and  com- 
mon sense  dictate. 
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Flfl.    9 — Weekly    Progress    Sheet    Issued    to    General    Foremen,    Who 
Do    Not    Receive    Detail    Order-of-Work    Sheets 

plete  information  as  to  what  has  to  be  done  on  an  engine,  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  is  prepared.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
the  average  cost  of  the  individual  class  for  the  past  year 
plus  additions  for  all  specific  repairs  that  are  known.  This 
total  cost  is  apportioned  to  the  different  shops  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  each  has  to  do,  and  the  whole  is  graphi- 
cally plotted  daily  on  a  chart  similar  to  Fig.  3,  except  that 
the  allowance  is  indicated  by  a  red  mark  to  which  the  heavy 
black  line  of  actual  cost  slowly  approaches.  From  this  chart, 
together  with  Fig.  9,  engines  on  which  the  cost  is  running 
high  quickly  can  be  picked  out  and  the  reason  learned  before 
it  is  too  late.    Often  it  is  found  that  high  costs  are  due  to  poor 


A  LIGHT  CRANE  FOR  FRONT  END  WORK 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  valves,  steam  chests,  guides 
and  other  parts  at  the  front  end  of  locomotives  a  light 
capacity  crane  has  been  devised  in  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  shops  which  is  giving  very  satisfactory  service. 


Crane  Attached  to  a  Locomotive 


A  cast  steel  bracket  A  is  fastened  permanently  on  each 
side  of  the  smokebox  of  all  engines.  This  bracket  has  a 
socket  to  receive  one  end  of  a  forged  steel  crane  arm  B  fitted 
with  a  trollev  C  to  which  a  chain  hoist  is  attached.     Two 


Details  of   Bracket   and   Crane  Arm 

t 

of  these  cranes  are  kept  in  the  main  roundhouse  and  one  at 
each  outside  point  where  repairing  is  done. 

This  crane  may  also  be  used  for  any  other  light  work  in 
the  roundhouse  or  shop  by  placing  the  brackets  A  in  con- 
venient places  such  as  at  presses,  for  handling  crank  pins 
and  driving  box  brasses. 


Meeting  of  the  Fuel  Association 

Fuel  Conservation  Problem  Discussed  by  a  Large 
Attendance   at    the    Eleventh    Annual   Convention 


THE  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  held  its 
eleventh  annual  meeting  May  18  to  22  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  PYLE 

Mr.  Pyle  in  his  opening  address  made  a  plea  for  economy 
in  fuel,  speaking  in  part  as  follows:  Those  who  have  not 
had  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  railroads  labored  during  the  past  year  have  no 
conception  of  the  task  which  has  confronted  all  connected 
with  the  movement  of  transportation.     The  railroads  have 


railroads  during  the  coming  year  this  fact  is  clear  and  un- 
equivocal. It  will  be  necessary  to  produce  better  transpor- 
tation facilities,  both  freight  and  passenger,  at  a  lower  cost 
than  ever  before.  Wages  and  cost  of  supplies  entering  into 
the  operation  and  construction  of  a  railroad  are  higher  than 
ever  before.    To  offset  this  we  must  eliminate  waste. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  discussion  as  to  how  economy 
can  be  realized  on  the  locomotive,  in  the  roundhouse  or 
stationar>'  plant,  by  the  transportation  man  in  more  efficient 
methods  of  train  handling,  by  the  mechanical  man  through 
better  maintenance  of  locomotives   and   cars,   bv   the  main- 
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'jeen  the  backbone  of  our  war  preparation  and  without  them 
we  would  have  failed  miserably. 

They  will  also  be  the  backbone  of  our  countr}-  during  the 
reconstruction  period,  and  it  behooves  ever\'  man  connected 
with  the  American  railroads  seriously  to  consider  just  what 
part  he  is  to  perform.  We  will  be  called  upon  to  do  things 
which  at  first  glance  appear  almost  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment, not  because  what  we  will  be  asked  to  do  is  imprac- 
ticable but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  others  to  put 
these  things  into  practice.  If  we  are  the  men  for  the  job 
^ve  must  get  results  and  this  will  be  the  measure  of  our 
ability   as  railroad  men.     Regardless  of  who  operates  the 


tenance-of-way  man  through  better  track  conditions  and 
fewer  slow  orders,  or  by  the  car  and  air  brake  man  in  main- 
taining the  air  brake  system  and  so  taking  care  of  lubri- 
cation to  eliminate  hot  boxes,  or  by  the  yardmaster  in  making 
up  trains  efficientlv. 

The  results  obtained  through  effecting  economies  in  fuel 
are  far-reaching  and  assist  in  speeding  up  the  movement  of 
transportation,  which,  in  turn,  effects  other  economies. 
Everything  done  to  save  coal  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  all 
other  angles  of  railroad  operation.  Even  now  operating  offi- 
cials do  not  fully  realize  the  tremendous  opportunity  for  a 
material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  \3y  special- 
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izing  on  the  second  largest  item  of  expense  on  a  railroad, 
namely,  that  of  fuel. 

Although  some  roads  have  and  are  eliminating  fuel  waste 
through  systematic  efforts,  we  have  as  yet  barely  scratched 
the  surface.  To  get  the  real  reduction  in  cost  that  is  pos- 
sible and  absolutely  necessary  a  more  practical  interest  has 
to  be  shown  by  general  operating  officials  and  a  closer  co- 
operation must  exist  between  the  heads  of  the  different  de- 
partments. This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  co-operation 
between  the  heads  of  the  different  departments,  but  to  con- 
tinue fuel  conservation  in  a  haphazard  manner  the  maxi- 
mum economv  can  never  be  attained. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  fuel  conservation  is  co-opera- 
tion, as  even  the  slightest  error  in  one  department  often  dis- 
turbs the  entire  organization.      A  chain  is  no  stronger  than 

its  weakest  link,  and  a  federal  manager  can  have  ever  so 
good  a  fuel  organization,  but  if  a  superintendent  fails  to 
co-operate  fully  there  is  a  break  in  the  chain  and  the  rail- 
road suffers.  It  is  not  so  much  individual  eifort  that  is 
needed  as  a  practical  give-and-take  co-operation  from  the 
chief  operating  official  to  the  smallest  individual  on  a  road. 

Hale  Holden,  regional  director  of  the  Ontral  Western 
region,  was  to  have  delivered  an  address,  but  was  unable 
to  attend.  W.  B.  Storey,  federal  manager  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

We  who  are  handling  the  railroads  are  vitally  interested 
in  saving  fuel.  We  must  save  fuel  in  order  to  get  back  to 
normal  conditions.  On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
the  fuel  bill  for  engines  alone  was  one-third  of  the  total 
transportation  expenses  and  one-seventh  of  the  total  operat- 
ing expenses  during  1918. 

There  are  many  difficult  phases  to  the  problem.  If  we 
could  make  fuel  economy  the  prime  consideration,  the  mat- 
ter would  be  greatly  simplified,  but  service  to  the  public 
must  receive  the  first  attention.  Another  serious  phase  is 
the  labor  situation  which  we  must  handle  differently  from 
what  we  did  in  the  past.  We  must  get  these  problems  be- 
fore the  men  as  matters  that  concern  them  and  the  railroads 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

ADDRESS  OF    FRANK    McMANAMY 

The  position  of  the  Railroad  Administration  is  in  many 
ways  analogous  to  that  of  a  tenant,  the  landlord  being  rep- 
resented by  the  corporate  interests.  The  landlord  whose 
rental  is  fixed  hesitates  to  make  improvements  which  do 
not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  his  revenue  regardless  of 
the  saving  they  may  effect  for  the  tenant;  for  that  reason 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  our  best  to  make  savings  with 
the  equipment,   facilities  and  the  organization  we  have. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  a  substantial  saving  in 
the  cost  of  locomotive  fuel  by  wholesale  application  of  rec- 
ognized fuel  saving  devices.  However,  the  application  of 
these  devices  involves  charge?  to  capital  which  must  lie  liorne 
by  the  railroad  corporations  and  the  acceptance  of  these 
charges  by  the  corporation  is  not  always  easily  obtained. 
But  if  we  can  not  install  those  improvements  which  will 
effect  fuel  economy,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
maintain  in  thoroughly  good  condition  those  devices  with 
which  locomotives  are  equipped,  nor  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  make  every  effort  to  save  fuel  by  eliminating 
waste  of  steam  and  water. 

Conservation  of  fuel  from  the  Railroad  Administration 
standpoint  requires  careful  supervision  by  the  Fuel  Conser- 
vation Section  and  close  co-operation  on  the  part  of  prac- 
tically every  department  in  the  Railroad  Administration, 
and  in  this  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  can 
be  especially  helpful.  Fuel  economy  is  not,  as  a  rule,  ac- 
complished by  saving  one  huge  sum,  but  the  huge  sum  which 
it  is  possible  to  save  is  made  up  of  the  accumulated  results 
of  many  small   items.     We  gain  nothing  from  conventions 


unless  we  make  use  of  the  knowledge  obtained.  It  is  easy 
to  attend  a  convention  of  this  kind,  and  by  discussion  bring 
out  some  most  valuable  points  in  connection  with  consena- 
tion  of  fuel,  but  it  requires  real  courage  and  perseverance 
to  go  back  home  and  consistently  practice  what  we  preach. 

Conservation  of  fuel  is  one  of  the  important  matters  l)e- 
fore  the  Railroad  Administration  during  the  period  of  gov- 
ernment control,  and  will  be  no  less  important  when  tb.at 
period  has  passed.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  administration 
to  have  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  Interna-tional 
Railway  Fuel  Association  and  all  of  its  members  as  indi- 
viduals in  effecting  the  conservation  of  fuel.  The  adminis- 
tration desires  to  co-operate  with  the  members  of  the  Fuel 
.\ssociation  in  the  purchase,  inspection,  weighing,  distri- 
bution, handling  and  accounting  for  fuel,  as  well  as  in  its 
economical  use  to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  saving. 

The  administration  will  aid  in  every  possible  way  and  will 
be  helpful  in  every  way  that  a  central  organization  can  be 
under  the  present  method  of  operation,  but  if  we  are  to  be 
successful  we  must  have  teamwork  in  getting  the  very  best 
we  can  out  of  what  we  have. 

OTHER  BUSINESS 

A  report  on  Front  Ends,  Grates  and  Ash  Pans  was  sis^ned 
by  H.  B.  MacFarland  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.),  chairman;  W.  J. 
Bohan  (N.  P.),  E.  B.  DeVilbiss  (Penn.  Lines),  J.  P.  Neff 
(Am.  Arch.  Co.),  and  Frank  Zeleny  (C,  B.  &  Q.). 

A  report  on  Pulverized  Fuel  was  signed  by  W.  J.  Bohan 
(N.  P.),  chairman;  H.  T.  Bentley  (C.  &  N.  W.),  H.  B. 
Brown  (L.  V.),  R.  R.  Hibben  (M.,  K.  &  T.),  D.  R.  Mac- 
Bain  (N.  Y.  C),  J.  H.  Manning  (D.  &  H.),  H.  C.  Oviatt 
(N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.),  John  Purcell  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  and  L. 
R.  Pyle  (U.  S.  R.  A.). 

Other  papers  submitted  were:  Teamwork  of  Enginemen 
and  Firemen;  Locomotive  Fuel  Losses  at  Terminals;  What 
Can  a  General  Operating  Officer  Do  to  Promote  Fuel  Econ- 
omy? Certain  Essentials;  Dirt  in  Coal;  Equated  Tonnage 
and  Its  Relation  to  Fuel  Consumption;  Lame  Engines  and 
Their  Effect  on  Fuel  Consumption;  Storage  of  Coal  by  Rail- 
roads During  1918;  Fuel  Department  Organization;  Co- 
operative Research  and  the  Railway  Fuel  Problem;  The 
Effect  of  Reducing  Exhaust  Nozzles  to  Overcome  Front  End 
.\ir  Leaks;  Internal  Combustion  Versus  Steam  Engine  for 
Small  Stationary  Plants.  Abstracts  of  these  reports  and 
papers  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues. 

THE   NEW   OFFICERS 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  H.  B.  Mac- 
Farland (Atchison,  Topeka  &:  Santa  Fe);  vice-presidents, 
W.  J.  Bohan  (Northern  Pacific),  J.  B.  Hurley  (Wabash), 
and  W.  L.  Robinson  (Baltimore  &  Ohio  Western  Lines); 
executive  committee,  J.  W.  Hardy  (U.  S.  R.  A.), 
M.  A.  Daly  (Northern  Pacific),  C.  M.  Butler  (Atlantic 
Coast  Line),  L.  J.  Joffrav  (Illinois  Central),  C.  C.  Hig- 
gins  (St.  L.-S.  F.),  and  J.^M.  Nicholson  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.). 


R.AiLRo.ND  Employees'  Subscriptions  to  Victory  Lo.\n. 
— Officers  and  employees  on  railroads  under  government 
control  throughout  the  United  States  sub.scribed  a  total  of 
$1.)8,6:>7,250  to  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan.  The  returns  from 
the  seven  regional  directors  .«;how  that  out  of  a  total  of 
1,841,267  employees,  1,417,042,  or  77  per  cent,  subscribed  to 
the  loan.  Employees  on  13  roads  showed  subscriptions  of 
100  per  cent.  Railroad  officials  and  employees  subscribed  a 
total  of  $184,868,300  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  General 
offices  of  regional  directors  of  Southern,  Pocahontas,  Alle- 
gheny, Southwestern  and  Northwestern  regions  subscribed 
100  per  cent,  the  general  office  of  the  Central  Western  region 
99  per  cent,  and  the  general  office  of  the  Eastern  region 
96.8  per  cent. 


A  Turntable  of  Unique  Design 

P.    R.    R,    Develops   Adjustable    Center,   Supports 
Table  at  Three  Points  and  Puts  Tractor  at  Each  End 


A    CENTER  bearing,  adjustable  vertically  over  a  range 
of  1  in.  by  means  of  screw  operated  wedges,  is  one 
of   the   main    features   in   the   110-ft.    turntable   re- 
cently designed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  now  being 
installed  at  several  of  its  more  important  engine  terminals. 
This  vertical  adjustment  has  permitted  the  development  of 


The   Center    Is   Adjustable    By    Means   of   Screw    Operated    Wedges 

plans  for  tables  of  the  three-point  supported  type,  the  design 
of  which  includes  many  other  novel  and  interesting  features 
and  avoids  the  use  of  the  usual  balanced  type  with  its  ob- 
jectionable features,  particularly  in  tables  of  such  extreme 
length. 

The   110-ft.  tables  were  designed  in  anticipation  of  the 


base  of  97  ft.  3^  in.,  an  over-all  length  of  105  ft.  9>4  in., 
and  an  estimated  weight  of  555,000  lb.,  exclusive  of  the 
tanks,  which  weigh  219,000  lb.,  or  a  total  weight  complete 
of  774,000  lb.  Owing  to  the  extreme  depth  of  girder  re- 
quired for  a  balanccxi  table  of  such  great  length  and  further 
because  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  turntable  must 
operate,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  spot  a  locomotive  of  this  siie 
and  weight  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  it  seemed  inadvisable 
to  build  a  table  of  the  usual  balanced  type.  Furthermore,  the 
tendency  of  all  balanced  type  tables  to  teeter  has  an  un- 
desirable effect  on  the  approach  rails  and  outside  trucks,  due 
to  pounding,  which  is  augmented  as  the  length  increases.  It 
was  therefore  decided  that  the  new  tables  should  l:>e  of  the 
continuous  girder  three-point  supported  t}-pe,  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  table  and  its  load  is  distributed  over  the  center 
and  the  four  end  trucks.  Exclusive  of  the  tractors  and  center 
the  table,  ocmplete  with  the  end  trucks,  has  a  weight  of  75 
tons. 

Reliability  of  service  and  low  maintenance  costs  were  the 
main  objectives  of  the  design  and  in  the  preliminar)-  studies 
particular  attention  was  given  to  the  requirements  of  trac- 
tion. Time  studies  were  made  of  the  various  table  opera- 
tions at  existing  tables  and  the  information  secured  was 
utilized  in  the  design  of  the  tractors  to  insure  that  the 
operating  cycles  of  the  new  table,  with  its  greater  loads, 
would  not  exceed  those  of  the  smaller  tables  and  that  the 
new  tables  would  easily  turn  an  engine  end  for  end  in  45 
sec.  Special  attention  was  given  to  starting,  accelerating 
and  stopping  the  table  to  avoid  excessive  whip  action,  with 
the  result  that  the  maximum  acceleration  does  not  exceed 
0.35  ft.  per  sec.  and  the  maximum  circumferential  speed 
of  the  table  is  240  ft.  per  min.  Reliability  of  service  has  , 
further  been  provided  for  by  the  utilization  of  two  tractors, 
either  one  of  which  is  capable  of  moving  the  table  under 
emergency  conditions.  The  two  tractors  provide  sufficient 
traction  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  sand  and  a 
separate  circle  rail  for  the  tractors. 

Low  maintenance  costs  are  further  insured  by  the  perma- 
nent type  of  construction  employed  throughout  the  entire 
structure,  including  the  foundation,  the  circle  wall  and  rail, 


Pennsylvania  110-Ft.  Turntable   Designed  for  Three-Point  Support 

increased  requirements  at  engine  terminals  incident  to  the  the  bridge,  the  deck,  and  the  electrical  apparatus.  In  the  de- 
impending  introduction  into  service  of  the  new  Mallet  engines  sign  of  parts  simplicity,  accessibilit}'  and  interchangeability 
of  the  HCls  type,  several  of  which  are  now  under  construe-  were  the  objectives.  Sheet  metal  was  avoided  in  the  selec- 
tion in  the  company  shops.    These  locomotives  have  a  wheel  tion  of  materials  and  cast  iron  was  used  wherever  possible 
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because  of  its  resistance  to  corrosive  action.     For  the  same 
reason  galvanized   iron  is  used  for  hand  rails. 

To  eliminate  the  pounding  out  of  the  approach  rails 
and  approach  rail  supports  at  the  table  ends  and  at  the 
approach  rails,  cast  steel  end  ties  were  installed  at  the  ends 
of  the  turntable  bridge  and  iron  coping  castings  were  used 
on  the  coping  walls,  the  cast  steel  end  ties  being  aligned  ac- 
curately to  the  center  line  of  the  table  and  brought  to  align- 
ment level  by  means  of  stereotype  metal  between  the  end  tie 
and  the  girder  flange  and  secured  to  the  bridge  with  eight 
1-in.  bolts.  Opposite  tracks  are  also  perfectly  aligned.  The 
same  permanent  character  of  construction  is  employed  in  the 
pit,  where  the  circle  rail  of  Cambria  No.  539,  150-lb.  section. 


operated  wedges,  the  total  range  of  adjustment  being  1  in. 
As  the  load  of  the  table  comes  down  on  the  sole  plate  it 
bears  on  wedges  which  in  turn  bear,  through  the  lower  wedge 
casting,  on  the  equalizing  hinge  pin,  the  center  of  which  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  center  line  of  the  table, 
thence  on  the  thrust  bearing  proper.  This  thrust  bearing  is 
of  the  roller  type  with  a  babbit  liner  between  the  lower  roller 
race  and  the  center  casting  to  insure  uniformity  of  bearing 
pressure.  The  load  from  turntable  center  is  transmitted  to 
the  concrete  center  pier  through  a  34  ^^-  linotile  liner,  which 
insures  a  uniform,  resilient  bearing  for  the  steel  casting. 

The  capacity  of  the  center  bearing  is  865,000  lb.,  and  it 
is  fully  grease  lubricated.  It  has  been  designed  and  built 
with  a  view  of  making  it  accessible  for  inspection  or  repairs. 
The  upper  half  of  the  center  proper  can  be  removed  from 
the  base  casting  and  the  entire  center  slid  out  of  position 
and  passed  up  through  the  deck  of  the  table.  To  perform 
this  operation  it  is  only  necessar>'  to  jack  up  the  table  ap- 
proximately 3  in.  All  the  adjustment  wedges  and  the 
wedge  screws  are  thoroughly  protected  against  corrosion  and 
grit.  The  center  is  all  of  steel  with  the  exception  of  the 
housing  shell,  which  is  of  cast  iron. 

TRUCKS 

Each  end  of  the  table  is  supported  on  two,  two-wheel 
end  trucks  with  cast  steel  frames  and  hinge  connection  cen- 
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General  Arrangement  of  the  Turntable  Center 


bent  cold,  is  held  in  place  on  33  iron  support  castings  firmly 
secured  to  the  concrete. 

The  adoption  of  the  three-point  supported  type  table 
permitted  the  use  of  girders  only  6  ft.  J/2  in.  deep,  reducing 
materially  the  depth  of  pit  required.  These  pits  are  drained 
from  the  center  to  a  sump  from  which  the  discharge  is  by 
gravity  or  syphon,  according  to  local  conditions. 

THE    ADJUST.-VBLE    CENTER 

In  order  that  the  table  function  properly  on  three  point? 
of  support  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  the  supports  be 
adjustable  so  far  as  vertical  alignment  is  concerned.  This 
adjustment  is  accomplished  in  the  center  by  means  of  screw 


ters.  The  hinge  casting  is  provided  with  a  compound  angle 
in  order  to  give  proper  angularity  in  all  directions.  The 
center  line  of  each  hinge  pin  is  in  a  radial  plane  passing 
through  the  common  center  of  rotation,  in  which  it  has  vertical 
angularity  suittcient  to  take  care  of  the  circular  travel  of 
the  truck.  The  truck  wheels  are  all  30  in.  in  diameter,  coned, 
with  steel  tired  treads  and  cast  iron  centers.  They  are 
provided  with  roller  bearing  centers  with  the  bearings  en- 
closed in  labyrinth  casings,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
made  clear  by  an  inspection  of  the  truck  drawing,  and  are 
fully  grease  lubricated. 

The  truck  hinge  castings  as  well  as  the  steel  end  ties  on 
top  of  the  girder  are  lined  to  the  girder  flanges  by  means  of 
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stereotype  metal.  The  trucks  each  have  a  capacity  of 
186  000  lb.  and  travel  on  the  same  circle  rail  as  the  tractors. 
They  may  be  removed  by  taking  out  the  hinge  pins  without 
removing  the  hinge  castings  from  the  girder, 

TRACTORS  AND  TRACTOR  CONTROL 

Two  tractors  are  used  on  each  table  to  give  uniform  torque 
action  on  each  end  of  the  table  in  starting  and  stopping,  as 
well  as  to  afford  reserve  power  to  meet  emergency  demands. 
They  are  operated  in  multiple  from  one  controller  located  in 
a  cab  on  one  end  of  the  table. 

There  are  three  points  of  particular  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tractors  and  their  control.  The  first  is  that 
two  motors  are  used,  wie  on  each  tractor,  of  approximately 
30  h.  p.  each.  Considerably  more  power  is  required  than 
to  operate  a  type  of  table  in  which  the  locomotive  is  bal- 
anced on  the  center  bearing,  but  with  the  two  tractors  the 
operation  is  fast,  is  always  dependable,  and  in  an  emergency 
one  of  the  tractors  working  alone  is  capable  of  operating  the 
table. 

The  second  point  of  interest  is  the  controller.  A  type 
of  controller  has  been  developed  which  is  used  to  control 
one  or  both  motors,  and  which  mav  be  used  on  anv  table 


with  plain  cylindrical  tires,  it  was  necessary  to  include  in  the 
design  a  suitable  thrust  bearing  to  care  for  the  lateral  thrust 
of  the  drive  wheels.  This  thrust  bearing  is  located  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  tractor  frame. 

In  case  of  accident  to  either  motor  or  to  any  part  of  the 
driving  mechanism,  electrical  cut-outs  are  provided  for  tak- 
ing the  damaged  motor  out  of  service  without  affecting  the 
operation  of  the  other  motor,  while  the  solenoid  brakes  can 
be  blocked  in  the  "off"  position.  A  motor  may  be  discon- 
nected mechanically  by  removing  the  split  main  gear  or  by 
removing  the  motor. 

The  two  tractors  engage  the  table  through  ball  and  socket 
connections  located  at  the  end  of  the  stabilizing  arms.  The 
relation  of  the  joint  locations  to  the  plane  of  the  driving 
wheel  precluded  the  use  of  hinge  joints.  All  bearings  of 
the  tractors  are  grease  lubricated.  Each  tractor  weighs 
approximately  23,000  lb.  in  working  order,  giving  a  total 
tractive  effort  of  12,000  lb.  per  table. 

The  tractor  frames  on  account  of  the  weight  required  are 
made  of  solid  cast  iron  with  suitable  ballast  weights  sus- 
pended from  the  lower  surfaces.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  machining  of  all  mechanical  parts  to  insure  absolute 
interchangeability  for  repairs.     All  gears  are  fully  enclosed 


The  Trucks  and  Tractor  In  Place 


of  this  type,  irrespective  of  the  kind  of  electric  power  that 
may  be  available.  The  same  controller  may  be  used  for 
direct  current,  single  phase  alternating  current,  three  phase 
alternating  current  and  three-wire  or  four-wire  two  phase 
current. 

The  third  point  of  interest  lieS  in  the  fact  that  the  motors 
are  equipped  with  solenoid  brakes.  The  brakes  are  applied 
instantly  when  the  controller  is  moved  to  the  "off"  position 
and  are  released  automatically  when  power  is  applied.  The 
brakes  are  adjusted  so  that  the  braking  effort  corresponds  to 
the  maximum  torque  of  the  motor.  The  solenoid  brakes 
make  it  possible  to  operate  this  type  of  table  without  any  of 
the  so-called  locking  devices  to  hold  the  table  in  alinement 
with  the  approach  tracks. 

For  direct  current,  21  Yz  hp.  motors  are  used  and  30 
hp.  motors  have  been  adopted  for  alternating  current. 
Power  is  transmitted  from  the  motor  to  the  driving  wheels 
througli  two  sets  of  gears  and  an  intermediate  shaft,  with  a 
total  gear  reduction  of  25  to  1.     As  the  tractor  is  provided 


against  the  weather.  The  tractor  wheels  have  cast  iron 
centers,  steel  tires  and  are  provided  with  cast  steel  cut  driv- 
ing gears.     The  bearings  are  all  of  brass. 

\\'hen  operating  at  night  the  table  is  lighted  by  floodlights 
on  each  end  which  illuminate  the  approach  rail  ends.  The 
operator's  cab  is  electrically  heated  and  is  lighted  only  with 
a  small,  well  shaded  lamp  to  keep  down  the  reflection  at 
night. 

CURRENT  COLLECTOR 

Overhead  current  collectors  for  the  usual  type  of  turn- 
tables must  be  suspended  from  the  overhead  wires,  as  the 
portal  over  the  center  of  the  table  must  move  back  and 
forth  over  a  considerable  distance  when  the  locomotive  is 
moved  on  or  off  the  table.  Since  the  three  points  of  sup- 
port prevent  the  table  from  rocking  on  the  center  bearing, 
the  collector  in  this  case  is  bolted  securely  to  the  center  of  the 
portal. 

The  collector  in  itself  is  of  particular  interest  as  it  is 
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made  up  of  standard  parts,  bolted  together,  and  may  be 
used  for  direct  current,  or  one,  two  or  three  phase  alternat- 
ing current  by  sirap^  bolting  together  the  required  number 
of  parts.     It  is  weather,  gas  and  steam  proof. 

Structual  steel  poles  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  en- 
ginehouse  circle  support  the  overhead  wire.  One  messenger 
wire  is  provided  instead  of  the  usual  two,  and  it  is  not 
required  to  support  the  current  collector.  The  only  function 
of  the  messenger  is  to  support  the  current  carrying  wires  and 
to  prevent  rotation  of  the  stationary  part  of  the  collector. 
The  messenger  is  supported  rigidly  on  one  tower  and  on  the 
other  is  fastended  to  one  end  of  a  weighted  bell  crank  which 
insures  uniformity  of  tension  on  the  messenger  wire  at  all 
temperatures. 

PIT  AND  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION 

In  order  to  insure  no  settlement  at  the  coping  wall  on 
account  of  the  pounding  received  in  service,  iron  coping 
castings  with  1-in.  walls  were  employed  instead  of  wooden 
sills.  These  castings  are  arranged  one  for  each  approach 
track  and  are  thoroughly  embedded  in  and  bolted  to  the 
concrete.  They  are  accurately  aligned  to  the  approach  tracks 
and  weigh  about  9,000  lb.  each,  are  5  ft.  6  in.  long,  12  in. 
deep  and  30  in.  high. 

The  circle  rail  on  which  the  trucks  and  tractors  run  is 
106   ft.   in  diameter  and   is  supported  on  33   castings  each 
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General  Arrangement  of  the  Trucks 

9  ft.  4  in.  long,  10  in.  high  and  12  in.  wide,  with  J^-in. 
walls.  No  sand  is  used  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  tractors  because  of  the  ample  capacity  of  the  tractors 
themselves.  This  feature  eliminates  the  resistance  of  the 
sand  to  rolling  of  the  trucks. 

The  cast  steel  end  ties  on  the  bridge  have  a  maximum 
depth  of  12  in.  a  flange  width  of  5  in.  and  a  minimum  width 
of  8^  in.  The  sections  are  1  in.  thick.  They  support  both 
the  traction  rails  and  the  guard  rails  and  are  lined  to  the 
bridge  girders  by  means  of  ^  in.  of  stereotype  metal. 

The  design  of  this  table  was  developed  under  the  direction 
of  A.  S.  Vogt,  formerly  mechanical  engineer,  who  has  now 
retired. 

Tables  of  this  \\\>q  have  been  installed  at  Pitcairn,  South 
Philadelphia,  Erie,  Kane  and  Renovo,  Pa.,  and  at  Garden- 


ville,  N.  Y.  Others  will  be  installed  in  the  near  future 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Youngwood,  Pa.,  Pitcairn  (Pa.) 
(emergency  table)  and  at  East  Altoona. 


FIRE  PUMPS  ON  SWITCH  ENGINES 


BY  J.  H.  B. 


An  arrangement  for  fire  pumps  on  switch  engines,  in 
which  the  pump  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  boiler,  is  shown 
in  the  illustrations.  A  horizontal  pressure  pump  of  the 
capacity  required  is  placed  between  the  sand  box  and  the 
steam  dome  with  a  1  in.  steam  line  leads  from  the  dome 
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Fire    Pump    Installed    on    the    Locomotive 

to  the  pump,  which  delivers  the  water  through  a  2  in.  de- 
liver)' line  provided  with  a  hose  connection.  Water  is  drawn 
from  the  tank  to  the  pump  by  means  of  a  2^  in.  suction 
line  which  connects  to  the  injector  feed  line  just  above  the 
running  board. 

The  hose  reel  is  mounted  on  the  sloping  top  sheet  of  the 
tank  where  it  is  easily  accessible  so  that  in  case  of  fire  the 
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Hose  Reel  as  Applied  to  Tender 

hose  can  be  unreeled  readily  and  connected  to  the  deliver} 
line.  Details  of  the  construction  and  mounting  of  the  reel 
are  clearly  shown  in  one  of  the  drawings. 

The  protection  thus  given  the  various  shop  buildings  and 
cars  in  the  yard  warrants  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
apply  the  pumps  as  a  switch  engine  so  equipped  can  quickly 
reach  a  fire  and  becomes  a  very  effective  means  of  reducing 
fire  losses. 


Master  Boiler  Makers'  Convention 

Over  700   Members   Were   Present;    Report   on 
Drilling  Staybolts,  Addresses  and  Other  Business 


THE  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association  held  its  eleventh 
convention  at  the  Olympic  Theater,  Chicago,  May 
26  to  29,  with  over  700  members  in  attend- 
ance. An  address  was  made  by  Frank  McManamy,  assist- 
ant director,  Division  of  Operation,  U.  S.  R.  A.  Mr.  Mc- 
Manamy spoke  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  new  methods  and  practices  at  conventions  and 
mentioned  particularly  the  importance  of  some  of  the  topics 
which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  reports  to  be  presented 


be  maintained  in  good  condition  to  do  its  work  safely  and 
efficiently,  and  with  the  labor-saving  devices  now  in  use  at 
all  up-to-date  shops  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  having  it  in 
that  condition.  With  the  good  wages  now  paid  there  should 
be  a  corresponding  increase  in  output,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment we  are  all  working  for  will  feel  that  the  increase  given 
the  employees  is  appreciated  and  the  results  obtained  justify 
the  action  taken. 

The  railroads  before  the  war  had  a  number  of  plans  to 
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at  this  meeting.      In  closing  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for 
thorough  workmanship  in  locomotive  repairs. 

Following  Mr.  McManamy's  talk,  D.  A.  Lucas,  president 
of  the  association,  delivered  the  presidential  address.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  A.  G.  Pack,  chief  inspector  of  locomo- 
tive boilers;  R.  H.  Aishton,  regional  director  of  the  North- 
western Region,  and  H.  T.  Bentley,  superintendent  motive 
power  and  machinery,  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

ADDRESS  OF.H.  T.  BENTLEY 

Under  present  conditions  a  first-class  boilermaker  is  a 
specialist  and  no  hit-and-miss  methods  will  do;  with  steam 
pressure  from   150  to  240  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  boiler  must 


improve  the  service,  and  probably  nothing  in  the  motive 
power  department  would  give  greater  returns  for  the  money 
expended  than  the  providing  of  water  purifying  and  hot 
water  washout  plants.  All  of  these  plans  were  temporarily 
side-tracked  during  the  strenuous  times  just  past.  Now  that 
the  war  is  over,  these  plans  should  again  be  given  early  and 
favorable  consideration  and  plants  installed  where  it  is 
known  that  the  expense  is  justified.  With  good  water  and 
freedom  from  boiler  troubles,  failures  on  the  road  and  main- 
tenance costs  are  low;  with  poor  water  the  conditions  are 
changed,  resulting  in  high  maintenance  costs,  inferior  service 
on  the  road,  delays  at  the  roundhouse  and  a  disgruntled  su- 
perintendent.    Money  must  be  spent  either  to  purify  the 
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water  and  keep  the  engine  in  service  or  to  make  frequent 
repairs  and  have  occasional  failures.  In  my  judgment  it  is 
far  better  to  furnish  good  water  and  obtain  good  service 
instead  of  poor  water  and  poor  service. 

One  important  thing  that  foremen  should  get  together  on 
is  the  balancing  of  work  so  that  necessary  boiler  and  ma- 
chinery repairs  will  be  made  while  the  engine  is  out  of 
service  to  enable  a  locomotive  to  go  out  of  the  shops  and 
perform  a  proper  period  of  service  without  trouble  from 
boiler  or  machiner}-.  On  several  occasions  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  an  engifte  will  be  out  of  service,  having  the 
wheels  dropped  and  quite  heavy  machinery  repairs  and  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  the  same  engine  will  come  back  to 
shop  for  new  flues  or  side  sheets  and,  of  course,  nothing  will 
be  necessary  on  other  parts  of  the  locomotive.  In  this  ca.se 
the  engine  is  out  of  service  for  two  periods  close  together, 
whereas  all  of  the  work  could  and  should  have  been  done 
at  the  same  time. 

The  electric  welding  of  two-inch  boiler  flues  in  back  flue 
sheet  is  something  that  interests  me.  We  have  tried  it  and 
find  that  with  good  water  the  flues  don't  leak  or  bridges 
crack  and  therefore  welding  is  unnecessary;  with  poor  water 
it  is  ver}'  desiral)le  to  do  this  if  you  do  not  run  into  other 
troubles.  We  bought  26  new  boilers  some  time  ago  and 
specified  that  the  two-inch  flues  should  be  welded,  and  after 
three  or  four  months  service  the  flue  bridges  cracked   and 


to  about  5/16  in.  depth,  which  acts  as  a  countersink  on  the 
end  of  the  bolt;  the  bolt  is  then  raised  in  the  die  and  a  7/32 
in.  hole  1^^  in.  deep  is  punched.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
this  is  the  best  method  known  of  applying  tell  tale  holes  in 
staybolts.  If  the  dies  are  properly  made  the  result  will  be 
a  bolt  of  proper  size  with  the  tell  tale  hole  in  the  center. 

For  drilling  tell  tale  holes  we  use  a  7/32  in.  high  speed 
twist  drill  both  in  new  bolts  and  in  opening  up  old  tell  tale 
holes.  However,  where  holes  are  forged  as  above  mentioned, 
we  do  not  find  it  necessary  on  new  bolts  to  use  a  drill  as  the 
holes  can  be  very  easily  opened  with  a  taper  pin.  The  lubri- 
cant used  is  composed  of  soft  soap  and  water,  both  for  drill- 
ing and  for  opening  up  new  bolts. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Louis  R.  Porter  (Soo  Line), 
chairman,  A.  N.  Lucas  (C.  M.  &  St,  P.)  and  Barnard 
Wulle   (Big  Four). 

OTHER   BUSINESS 

Reports  on  Application  of  Brick  Arches  to  Fireboxes: 
Design  of  Ash  Pan  and  Draft  Appliances  and  Bracing  of 
Locomotive  Tenders  were  submitted  by  committees  and  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue. 

The  products  of  47  different  companies  v»ere  exhibited  at 
the  convention. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  745  members  at  the  conven- 
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new  flue  sheets  had  to  be  applied.  The  welding  of  super- 
heater flues  appears  justifiable  by  reducing  troubles  on  ac- 
count of  leakage  and  overcoming  engine  failures,  and  if  this 
is  so  successful,  I  cannot  see  why  the  welding  of  small  flues 
would  not  be  a  good  thing. 

The  federal  locomotive  inspection  department  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  loco- 
motive boilers,  etc.,  and  a  closer  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  mechanical  officers  with  the  inspectors  will  bring  about 
a  still  greater  improvement. 

APPLICATION  AND    DRILLING   OF  TELL  TALE    HOLES 

The  best  method  in  all  cases  to  apply  tell  tale  holes  is  be- 
fore the  staybolt  is  applied.  This  may  be  done  on  an  auto- 
matic drilling  machine  or  a  small  drill  press  rigged  up  for 
this  in  the  shop.  The  most  economical  and  best  method  to 
cut  the  bolts  off  is  with  the  oxy-acetylene  torch,  in  this  way 
not  disturbing  the  l)olt  in  the  sheet  as  is  done  with  a  ham- 
mer or  a  chisel  bar,  or  staybolt  nippers. 

It  is  the  practice  in  one  shop  to  punch  the  tell  tale  hole  in 
the  staybolt  on  a  forging  machine  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 
This  is  done  in  one  heat  in  two  operations;  first  a  rather  blunt 
tool  is  used  which  punches  a  hole  about  ^  in.  in  diameter 


tion,  and  during  the  convention  198  applications  for  mem- 
bership were  received. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  John  B.  Tate,  foreman  boilermaker,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Altocna,  Pa.;  first  vice-president,  Charles  P.  Pat- 
rick, general  boiler  inspector,  Erie  Railroad,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
SL.cond  vice-president,  Thomas  Lewis,  general  boiler  inspector, 
Lehigh  Valley,  Sayre,  Pa.;  third  vice-president,  Thomas  P. 
Madden,  general  boiler  inspector,  Missouri  Pacific,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  fourth  vice-president.  FMward  W.  Young,  general  boiler 
inspector,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Dubuque,  Iowa; 
fifth  vice-president,  Frank  Gray,  foreman  boilermaker,  Chi- 
cago &  Alton,  Bloomington,  111.;  treasurer,  William  H. 
Laughridge,  foreman  boilermaker,  Hocking  Valley,  Colum- 
bus, O.;  secretary,  Harry  D.  Vought,  New  York  City.  The 
following  were  elected  members  of  the  executive  board  to 
serve  for  three  years:  E.  J.  Reardon,  district  inspector.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Chicago;  Thomas  F.  Powers, 
foreman  boilermaker,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Oak  Park, 
111.;  Harry  F.  Weldin,  foreman  boilermaker,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Philadelphia.  Henr>'  F.  Wandl>erg,  foreman 
l)oilermaker,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  was  elected  to  the  executive  board  for  one  year. 


Locomotive  Repair  Shop  Output 

A  Proposed  Formula  for  Measuring  and  Comparing 
the   Cost  of  Repairs    in   Relation    to    the   Output 


BY  HENRY   GARDNER 


THERE  have  been  a  great  many  formulae  proposed  for 
measuring  the  output  of  a  locomotive  repair  shop  or 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  output  of  two  or 
more  shops.  All  are  more  or  less  in  error  and  no  one 
of  them  will  give  figures  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  state 
positively  which  one  of  two  shops  delivered  the  largest  output 
per  man  or  indicated  the  most  able  and  successful  man- 
agement. 

The  old  method  of  equating  or  listing  repairs  by  classes 
is  very  unreliable.  A  Class  3  repair  in  one  shop  may  cost 
twice  as  much  as  in  another,  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
will  vary  in  proportion.  When  you  compare  two  shops 
on  this  basis,  the  superintendent  having  the  smaller  output 
will  at  once  start  to  tell  you  of  the  superheaters,  stokers, 
valve  gears,  etc.,  that  he  put  on  and  the  other  man  did  not. 
He  will  also  show  you  a  list  of  flue  sheets,  side  sheets,  etc., 
greatly  in  excess  of  similar  work  done  by  the  competing 
shop.  The  size  of  the  power,  weight,  and  wheel  arrange- 
ment and  cost  of  repairs  will  then  be  brought  into  the  argu- 
ment as  factors  rightly  having  a  decided  bearing  upon  the 


indicate  quantity  of  output  delivered  and  then  comparing  the 
totals.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  add  up  the 
costs  per  ton  of  all  engines  delivered  or  call  the  average 
cost  per  ton  a  "unit"  and  multiply  this  unit  by  all  the 
tonnage  delivered.  The  final  result  simply  reduces  itself 
to  a  cost  per  ton  comparison  of  output. 

The  simple  output  formula  described  above  was  found 
to  be  closer  to  facts  than  the  older  methods  and  might  in 
some  cases  fairly  measure  the  shop  rating.  Weight  is  an 
important  element  in  output  and  total  labor  and  material 
costs  vary  almost  directly  as  the  quantity  of  work  performed. 
A  large  engine,  as  a  whole,  would  usually  cost  more  to  repair 
than  a  small  one,  provided  exactly  similar  work  was  per- 
formed on  each,  but  the  cost  per  ton  for  the  large  engine 
(Mallets  and  engines  under  50  tons  total  weight  excepted) 
is  found  to  be  less  than  for  the  small  one. 

Pursuing  this  course  further  the  writer  has  developed  an 
arbitrary  formula  which  closely  represents  the  quantity  of 
shop  output.  This  formula  gives  no  rational  figures  that 
can   be  used   for  statistical  or   accounting   purposes,   but   it 
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Fig.  1 — Cost  of  Repairs  Per  Locomotive-Ton  Curve 


exact  quantity  of  work  performed  in  the  shop.  Finally  the 
argument  is  dropped  just  where  it  started;  no  definite  and 
satisfactory'   conclusion   could   be  made. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  the  cost  of  repairs 
to  a  locomotive  varied  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
weight.  Ernest  Cordeal  in  an  article  describing  a  method 
for  determining  shop  output  by  means  of  cost  units  (En- 
gineering Magazine,  May,  1915),  states  that  "The  cost 
of  identical  repairs  will  usually  vary  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  total  weight."  This  may  be  correct  if  parts  of 
engines  or  jobs  are  considered.  For  example,  the  cost  of 
repairs  to  main  rods  might  run  higher  on  a  large  engine 
than  a  small  one,  but  if  the  entire  repair  is  considered  the 
cost  per  ton  weight  of  engine  will  be  found  to  vary,  in  most 
shops,  in  some  inverse  proportion  to  the  weight.  Assuming 
that  costs  of  repairs  vary  directly  as  total  weight  of  engine, 
the  tonnage  repaired  was  added  up  and  this  figure  divided 
into  the  total  cost  to  get  the  cost  per  ton.  The  result  was 
arbitrarily  called  a  "work  unit,"  and  the  lower  the  unit 
the  better  the  showing  for  the  shop  considered. 

Another  method   consisted  of  adding  up   these  units   to 


has  a  legitimate  and  proper  value  when  used  exclusively 
for  making  comparisons.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  cost  per 
ton  of  the  majority  of  repairs  varies  inversely  as  the  total 
weight,  it  is  apparent  that  we  must  ccanpensate  in  sonie 
manner  for  this  variation.  In  other  words  we  must  devise 
a  formula  which  will  give  proper  credit  for  the  Mallets 
and  small  power.    Such  a  formula  would  read  as  follows: 


Tutal  cost  per  equivalent  work  unit    = 


Total  labor  and  material  cost 
Total  work  units  y  a  constant 


Referring  now  to  Fig.  1,  a  curve  is  shown  which  approxi- 
mates a  parabola.  Plotting  this  curve  for  a  large  number 
of  repairs  developed  the  fact,  for  the  repair  shop  considered, 
that  the  cost  of  repairs  per  ton  varied  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
total  weight  for  engines  weighing  between  50  and  180  tons. 
The  total  labor  and  material  cost  to  repair  an  engine  weigh- 
ing 100  tons  will  average  $34  a  ton  (four  classes  of  repairs 
averaged  together),  but  an  engine  weighing  50  tons  will 
average  $60  a  ton.  This  unexjDected  result  may  be  due  partly 
to  the  tendency  on  most  roads  to  run  up  the  mileage  between 
shoppings  on  small  branch  line  engines  and  switching  power. 
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It  is  also  the  case  that  patterns,  castings  and  blue  prints  for 
small,  out-of-date  engines  are  not  as  easily  located  as  for 
the  larger  modern  power.  There  is  also  considerable  work  to 
be  done  on  small  boilers  and  fireboxes  in  order  to  meet  pres- 
ent government  regulations. 

In  the  formula  given  above  the  total  cost  per  equivalent 
work  unit  is  our  output  measure.  This  is  derived  by  dividing 
the  actual  labor  and  material  cost  of  the  repairs  (for  one 
month  or  any  period  desired)  by  the  work  (cost)  units  mul- 
tiplied by  a  constant.  As  the  total  cost  of  the  repairs  in- 
creases in  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  the  total  work  units, 
to  a  degree,  will  correspondingly  increase  in  the  denominator, 
since  the  work  units  result  primarily  from  the  money  ex- 
pended. One  work  unit  is  arbitrarily  taken  as  $20  labor  and 
material  cost  in  order  to  make  the  quotient  come  out  in 
easily  comparable  whole  numbers. 

It  is  evident  that  this  formula  is  fair  and  logical  for  all 
cases.    When  the  numerator  gets  credit  the  denominator  will 


By  using  the  formula  we  are  now  able  to  give  shops  turning 
out  a  large  proportion  of  Mallets  or  small  old-fashioned 
power  due  credit  for  the  quantity  of  work  performed. 

Substituting  concrete  values  in  this  formula  we  will  have, 
for  a  100-ton  engine.  Class  3  repairs: 


$4,000 


(120  +  60)   1.4 


=  $16  ($15.87  actual)  cost  per  equivalent  work  unit. 


Where  4,000  =  actual  labor  and  material  cost  from  shop  accounts 

120  ^  standard   work  units  allowed  for  straight  Class  3   repairs 
60  =  work  units  allowed  for  betterments  as  per  list   (Fig.   3) 
1.4  =  constant  from  the  curve   (Fig.l) 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  standard  Mikado  locomo- 
tive and  some  heavy  Pacifies  weighing  about  141  tons  were 
taken  as  unity  for  the  constant  scale.  The  work  units  for 
141 -ton  engines  will  then  be  multiplied  by  constant  1.0  and 
the  equivalent  will  not  differ  from  the  actual.  This  weight 
was  chosen  for  starting  the  scale  for  the  reason  that  engines 
of  these   types   represent   a   large   percentage   of   the  power 
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also  get  a  varying  amount  of  credit.  But  since  the  work  units 
are  fixed  and  based  upon  averages,  and  the  total  cost  is 
an  actual  quantity,  any  extraordinary  increase  in  expenses 
due  to  overtime  or  improper  management  will  be  reflected 
in  the  actual  total  cost  figures.  This  increase  will  cor- 
respondingly raise  the  quotient  and  indicate  the  abnormal 
conditions  present.  The  converse  of  this  is  of  course  equally 
true. 

The  constant  used  in  the  formula  needs  some  explana- 
tion. Referring  again  to  the  curve  (Fig.  1)  we  find  that 
an  engine  weighing  100  tons  will  cost  $34  per  ton,  and  an 
engine  weighing  141  tons  will  cost  $25  per  ton.  It  is  now 
evident  that  to  give  the  lighter  100-ton  engine  the  proper 
credit  for  its  greater  cost  per  ton  we  must  multiply  the 
work  units  for  that  engine  by  34~-25,  or  1.4,  It  is  through 
this  constant  that  the  tonnage  of  output  becomes  a  factor. 


repaired  and  cost  figures  covering  repairs  to  such  engines 
'^'ere  found  to  be  most  uniform  and  reliable.  The  work  units 
are  now  compensated  for  the  variation  of  cost  of  repairs 
with  weight  of  engine  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  steam 
tables  show  the  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212 
degrees,  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

An  examination  of  Fig.  3  shows  how  the  extraordinary 
work  and  betterments  applied  to  the  regular  repairs  are 
listed  under  36  items.  It  was  thought  best  to  include  small 
flues  and  radial  stays  in  this  list  since  credit  could  then 
be  adjusted  for  full  or  partial  sets  if  desired.  Each  item  is 
given  a  current  cost  unit  figure  based  upon  actual  average 
costs,  including  overhead,  covering  all  classes  of  power  for 
a  considerable  period.  Dividing  these  costs  by  20  gives  in 
each  case  the  number  of  straight  cost  units  expended  for 
each  item.     The  units  here  shown  were  adopted  in  1917 


June, 


1919 
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and  will  not  apply  to  present  day  rates,  as  costs  will  neces- 
sarily vary  from  year  to  year  and  need  periodical  revision. 

Fig.  2  indicates  how  these  cost  items  are  checked  off  for 
a  whole  month's  output  for  the  shop  under  discussion.  Fig. 
4  shows  how  the  data  from  Fig.  2  is  compiled  and  made 
ready  for  applying  to  the  output  formula.  The  last  column 
gives  the  solution  or,  "cost  per  equivalent  work  unit."     ^'^- 
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a  final  decision  this  column  should  be  averaged  by  periods 
or  classes  as  desired.  Fig.  5  is  used  for  summarizing  cost 
units  by  classes  of  repairs  and  by  months.  Fig.  6  which 
shows  graphically  how  the  labor  and  material  costs  vary. 
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when  applied  to  the  36  items  shown  on  Fig.  3,  is  of  interest 
but  has  no  particular  value  for  applying  the  formula. 

This  procedure  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
and  a  familiarity  with  shop  repair  records,  but  there  is 
no  known  short  and  easy  way  to  accurately  compare  shop 
output  if  a  reliable  decision  is  required. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  repair  costs  vary  with  dif- 
ferent shops,  and  if  a  nicer  comparison  is  desired,  separate 


cost  units  can  be  worked  up  for  each  shop.  This  should  of 
course  be  done  if  the  above  methods  are  employed  to  com- 
pare the  relative  efficiency  of  shops  on  different  roads,  as 
different  operating  methods  and  facilities  will  vary  the  costs 
considerably.  Another  refinement  could  be  made  by  con- 
structing separate  cost  per  ton  curves  for  each  class  of 
repairs  instead  of  using  the  composite  curve  shown  in  this 
article.  The  repairs  should  then  be  separated  by  classes 
and  the  constants  obtained  from  the  corresponding  curve 
for  that  class.  Separate  curves  indicate  that  Class  1  re- 
pairs cost  more  for  light  tonnage  than  other  classes,  Class 
2  and  3  repairs  follow  the  comp>osite  curve  closely  and  the 
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Class  4  repair  curve  shows  a  more  nearly  uniform  cost  for 
all  tonnage,  as  would  be  expected.  These  repair  classes 
should  conform  to  the  standards  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration. 

The  formula  and  principles  described  in  this  article  have 
been  used  for  checking  the  relative  output  of  several  shops 
and  the  results  have  substantiated  the  opinions  of  those 
competent  to  judge  by  other  methods  combined  with  ex- 
perience. This  work  could  be  drawn  much  finer,  and  in- 
stead of  using  only  36  betterment  items,  100  could  be  taken, 
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or  all  the  work  performed  on  the  engine  could  be  itemized 
directly  from  service  and  material  cards,  but  it  is  felt  that 
the  method  shown  is  simple  and  inexpensive  and  serves  the 
purpose.  Moreover  it  is  questionable  whether  service  and 
material  cards  as  made  out  in  the  majority  of  railroad  shops 
are  as  accurate  a  guide  as  the  averages  here  obtained.  Using 
this  same  relative  cost  unit  data  for  all  shops  puts  all  on 
the  same  basis  and  no  one  shop  could  claim  that  service  and 
material  cards  or  clerical  compilations  were  in  error. 

This  subject  is  important  and  one  which  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  What  is  needed  is  a  measure 
that  will  equal  the  foot  rule  when  applied  to  the  output  of 
locomotive  repair  shops,  and  until  such  a  measure  is  ac- 
curately constructed  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  state  positively 
that  one  shop  is  well  or  poorly  managed  or  that  the  output  is 
greater  or  less  when  making  compariscms  with  other  shops. 


Railroad  Administration  News 

About  19,000  Standard  Cars  Stored  Awaiting  Accept- 
ance  by   the    Roads    to  Which  They  Are  Assigned 


APPROVAL  has  been  given  to  issuance  of  Pullman  an- 
nual passes  to  general  chairmen  of  shop  crafts,  to 
be  made  good  on  railroad  or  railroads  over  which 
such  general  chairmen  have  jurisdiction,  and  also  on  such 
foreign  lines  as  they  may  hold  railroad  transportation  over, 
which  has  l^een  furnished  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  make  short  cuts  between  points  on  the  lines 
over  which  they  have  jurisdiction. 

Application  for  these  passes  should  be  made  by  the  fed- 
eral managers  to  the  director,  Division  of  Operation,  at 
Washington. 

385,000    SURPLUS   FREIGHT   CARS 

The  net  surplus  of  freight  cars  on  May  1  was  385,447, 
including  nearly  20,000  on  Canadian  roads,  according  to 
reports  compiled  by  the  Car  Service  Section.  This  repre- 
sents a  larger  number  of  idle  cars  than  has  been  recorded 
at  any  time  since  April,  1908,  except  on  March  1  and  April 
1  of  this  year.  On  March  1  the  net  surplus  stood  at  473,080 
and  on  April  1  it  was  446,685,  so  there  was  a  reduction  dur- 
ing April  of  61,000. 

PUNITI\E    OVERTIME    UP    TO    DIRECTOR    GENERAL 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  train  service  employees  are 
to  be  allowed  a  punitive  rate  for  overtime  is  again  up  to 
Director  General  Hines  for  decision.  The  brotherhoods  have 
reiterated  since  the  Railroad  Administration  has  been  in  con- 
trol their  demands  for  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  which 
was  waived  during  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  en- 
actment of  the  Adamson  law.  When  Supplements  15  and  16 
to  General  Order  No.  27  were  issued  by  Director  General 
Hines  in  April  the  matter  was  referred  to  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment No.  1  for  a  report.  The  board,  however,  was  not  able 
to  agree,  and  has  submitted  two  separate  reports,  one  of 
which  presumably  represents  the  views  of  the  brotherhood 
representatives  on  the  board,  while  the  other  represents  the 
views  of  the  managers  of  the  roads.  Before  deciding,  Di- 
rector General  Hines  has  ordered  an  investigation  as  to  the 
cost  of  paying  punitive  overtime  in  road  service. 

MECHANICAL    OFFICERS    INSTRUCTED    TO    REPORT    ON    JUNE 

CONVENTIONS 

Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  has  addressed  the  following  to  the  regional  di- 
rectors, asking  that  mechanical  officers  be  instructed  to  make 
written  reports  regarding  their  observations  at  the  June  con- 
ventions : 

"The  convention  of  Section  3,  Mechanical,  American  Rail- 
road Association,  which  is  composed  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  and  American  Railway  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association,  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  June 
18  to  25. 

"It  is  desired  that  the  representative  members  from  the 
different  railroads  attend,  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  other 
mechanical  department  officials  who  are  members  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time,  where  they 
can  be  spared  from  their  regular  duties  without  adversely 
affecting  the  service.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  on 
exhibition  the  most  complete  collection  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances that  has  ever  been  exhibited  at  one  of  these  con- 
ventions, and  a  study  of  it  will  be  of  substantial  value  to  the 
mechanical  department  officers  who  are  in  attendance. 

"In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  f)Ossible  amount  of  benefit 
from  this  convention,  it  is  desired  that  each  member  present 


below  the  rank  of  superintendent  of  motive  power  shall,  on 
his  return  from  the  convention,  make  a  written  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  relative  to  the  new  devices 
which  he  inspected  at  the  convention,  or  ideas  which  he 
obtained  from  the  discussions  which  can  be  applied  witli 
profit  to  the  work  under  his  direction. 

"The  superintendent  of  motive  power  will  make  a  digest 
of  the  various  subjects  presented  in  this  way,  so  that  those 
which  can  be  profitably  adopted  may  be  given  consideration, 
sending  a  copy  of  it  to  the  assistant  director.  Division  of 
Operation,  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department,  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  locomotives  and  cars. 

"Will  you  please  issue  the  necessary  instructions?" 

COMPARISON    or    CAR    AND    LOCOMOTIVE    REPAIRS    IN     1917 

AND    1918 

The  following  table  showing  comparisons  regarding  car 
and  locomotive  repairs  in  1918  and  1917  was  included  in 
a  general  statement  filed  by  Director  General  Hines  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  showing  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Railroad  Administration: 

Repairs  to  Locomotives   and   Cars  Combined,    12   Months.   January  to 

December.    1917-1918 

1918  1917 

Average  number  of  serviceable  freight  locomotives...  30,824  30,378 
Average    number    freight     locomotives     in    or   awaiting 

shop     4.624  4,286 

Per  cent  freight   locomotives  in  or  awaiting  shop 15.0  14.8 

.•\verage  number   freight  cars  in   service 2,430,786  2,363,309 

Average  number  freight  cars  in  or  awaiting  shop....       138,989  133,252 

Per  cent  of  freight  cars  in  or  awaiting  shop 5.7  5.6 

Total   number  of  locomotives   receiving   repairs  requir- 
ing more  tlian   24   hours 235,522  193.924 

Comparison  of  Freight  Cars  Repaired  by   Railroads  Under  Federal 
Control,    1917    and    1918 
(1)   Number   of   freight   cars   repaired   bv 
133    Class   I    railroads   .ind    22    Class   It 
railroads,    showing    separation    between 
light   and    heavy    reptirs: 

Light  Heavv  Total 

1917     29.207,081        1,941.380     31,148,461 

1918     27,650,214       2,005.926     29,656,140 


64,546 


Increase,    1918    over    1917 

Decrease.    1918   over    1917 1,556.867 1,492,321 

(2)  Number  of  freight  cars  repaired  by  6  Class  I  railroads  that 
were  unable  to  give  comjilete  separation  between  light  and 
heavy  repairs: 

1917    1.112,966 

1918     1,1 54,085 

Increase.   1918  over    1917 41,119 

(3)  Total  number  of  freight  cars  repaired  by  161  railroads,  rep- 
resenting ownership  of  2,357,208  cars: 

1917     32,261,427 

1918    30,810,225 


Total   decrease.    1918   ever    1917 1,451,202 

(a)  Referring  to  item  (1),  showing  decrease  of  1,556,867  light  repairs, 
1918  over  1917,  with  an  increase  of  64,546  heavy  repairs:  'fhe  reduction  in 
light  repairs  is  due  to  reporting  light  running  repairs,  requiring  less  than 
one  1-man  hour  to  repair,  in  1917,  which  were  not  permitted  reported  in 
1918. 

ifc)    Item    (2)   shows  substantial   increase,   1918  over   1917. 
(c)    Item   (3).     Explanation   for  total  decrease,   1918  over  1917,  is  given 
in    paragraph    (a). 

ALLOCATION  OF   EQUIPMENT 

Of  the  100,000  freight  cars  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration in  1918,  44,542  had  been  built  up  to  April  30 
and  92,750  had  been  a.ssigned  to  various  companies,  but  only 
25,570  had  been  accepted,  while  18.972  of  the  cars  already 
built  were  in  storage  at  the  car-building  plants.  The  numbers 
of  the  various  types  are  shown  in  the  table.* 

Xtmbers  and  Types  of  Cars  Ruilt  by  the  Railroad  Administration  Not 

Vet  Accepted  by  the  Railroads 

Number 

Type  of  cars  of  cars 

40  ton  double    sheath    box   cars 3,702 

50  ton  single   sheath    box    cars 1,169 

50  tor  composite    gondolas    6,043 

55  ton     stee!    hopper    8,057 

70  ton  low   side   gondolas    1 


Total    18.972 
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Of  the  1,930  locomotives  ordered,  all  but  41  had  been 
as^igned,  but  all  the  assignments  had  not  been  accepted. 
The  locomotives  have  been  accepted  as  fast  as  they  have 
been  built,  but  various  companies  have  objected  to  the  as- 
sii^nments  just  as  they  have  to  the  cars.  Some  of  the  ob- 
jections are  based  on  the  inability  to  finance  the  equipment, 
some  on  the  statement  that  the  cars  of  engines  are  not  needed, 
and  some  are  based  on  the  types,  although  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  allowed  the  roads  to  exchange  one  type 
for  another  where  it  can  be  done  before  the  builders  have 
progressed  too  far  with  the  building  or  the  ordering  of 
materials  to  make  the  change. 

The  circulars  sent  out  by  the  regional  directors  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  number  and  types  of  locomotives  that 
will  be  required  and  whether  the  corporations  will  be  willing 
to  purchase  locomotives  of  their  own  standards  represent  an 
effort  to  place  some  of  the  unaccepted  locomotives,  but  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  substitute  individual  or  "made-to- 
order"  designs  for  the  standard  types  in  many  instances 
because  the  work  on  the  parts  for  the  standard  types  has 
been  so  far  advanced. 

Plans  for  the  creation  of  an  equipment  trust  to  finance 
both  the  cars  and  locomotives  by  a  single  issue  of  equipment 
trust  obligations  amounting  to  approximately  $400,000,000, 
instead  of  having  individual  securities  issued  by  each  of 
the  roads,  are  under  consideration  bv  the  Association  of 
Railway   Executives  and  the  Railroad  Administration. 

COSTS  OF  TRAIN  AND  LOCOMOTIVE   SERVICE 

A  monthly  report  is  being  compiled  by  the  Operating  Sta- 
tistics Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration  which  shows 
the  itemized  costs  of  locomotive  service  per  locomotive  mile, 
and  train  service  per  train  and  1,000  gross  ton  miles.  The 
figures  for  February  and  ISIarch,  1919,  compared  with  the 
same  months  a  year  ago  are  shown  in  the  table.  No  com- 
parisons are  made  with  last  year  on  the  gross  ton  mile  basis. 

The  comparisons  with  last  year  are  disturl^ed  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  factor  of  back  pay  being  included  in  this  year's 
figures,  while  last  year's  figures  do  not  include  the  increases 
in  wages  which  became  effective  later  in  the  year.  Most  of 
the  figures  for  March,  however,  show  decreases  as  compared 
with  Februar}'. 

NUMBER  AND  COMPENSATION  OF  EMPLOYEES 

The  January,  1919,  pay  roll  of  the  Class  I  railroads  under 
federal  control  was  $230,800,589  for  1,848,774  employees, 
as  compared  with  $153,039,988  for  1,703,748  employees  in 
December,  1917,  according  to  a  statement  compiled  by  the 
Operating  Statistics  Section,  which  shows  the  effect  of  the 
wage  increases  during  1.918  as  between  the  different  classes 
of  railway  employees,  together  wuth  the  numbers,  the  days 


and  hours  worked,  the  compensation  per  day  and  per  hour, 
and  the  percentage  of  change  in  the  imit  compensation  for 
each  of  the  68  classes  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  average  increase  in  unit  comp)ensation 
was  48  per  cent,  the  range  being  from  a  20  per  cent  reduction 
for  general  officers  receiving  $3,000  per  annum  and  up- 
wards, up  to  98  per  cent  increase  for  structural  ircm  workers 
and  99  per  cent  for  "other  yard  employees." 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  was  145,026  or 
8.5  per  cent  and  the  average  compensation  per  employee  in 


Costs  of   Thain    and   Locomotive  Service 

February,  Februarj', 

1919  1918 

Cost   of   locomotive   service   per   loconiotive 

mile     120.7  106.3 

Locomotive    lejiairs    40.2  31.5 

Enginehouse    exiienscs    -.    10.4  7.4 

Train    enginemen     18.8  20.3 

Locomotive    fuel     47.3  43.9 

Other    locomotive    supplies 4.0  3.2 

Cost  of  train   service   i)er  train   mile 169.3  155.0 

Locomotive    repairs        )    57  7  457 

Enginehouse    expenses  f    "'"*. 

Locomotive    fuel    .',,.».-. 54.0  51.1 

Other    loconiotive    supplies.. 4.6  3.7 

Train    enginemen    21.5  23.6 

Trainmen      25.1  26.6 

Train   supplies  and   expenses 6.5  4.8 

Cost   of  train   service   per    1,000  gross  ton 

miles 126.5  

Locomotive    repaiis        }    43  j 

Enginehouse    expenses  I 

l^ocomotive    fuel    40.3  .... 

Other    locomotive    supplies 3.4  .... 

Enginemen    and    trainmen 34.8  .... 

Train   supplies   and   exjienses 4.8  .... 


Januar)-  was  about  $125,  as  compared  with  about  $90  in 
December,  1917.  This  would  amount  to  an  average  of 
$1,500  per  year,  as  compared  with  an  average  for  tht  year 
1917  of  $1,004. 

The  largest  increases  in  the  number  of  employees  are 
shown  in  the  mechanical  department.  A  considerable  reduc- 
tion is  shown  in  the  number  of  train  employees,  attributable 
to  the  decreased  volume  of  traffic. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  employees  and  their  ocm- 
pensation  in  December,  1917,  and  Januar>',  1918,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  table  for  the  various  classes  of  mechanical 
department  employees  and  the  men  in  the  engine  service. 

ORDERS  OF   REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Superheaters. — The  Eastern  regional  director,  by  circular 
500-1-97A728,  authorizes  the  application  of  superheaters  to 
locomotives  where  all  of  the  needed  material  is  already  on 
hand.  The  corporations  must  be  consulted,  but  if  material 
is  en  hand  such  consultation  need  not  cause  delay. 

Record  of  Work  at  Enginehouses. — The  Eastern  r^iwial 
director,  by  circular  1801-1 27 A748,  sends  to  federal  mana- 


March, 

Marck. 

1919 

1918 

119.2 

100.1 

40.1 

30.7 

10.2 

6.7 

18.8 

18.8 

46.3 

41.0 

3.8 

2.9 

167.5 

145.1 

57.1 

43.4 

52.6 

47.6 

4.4 

3.3 

21.3 

21.8 

25.6 

24.4 

6.5 

4.6 

119.5 

40.8 

■   •  •  • 

37.5 

3.1 

33.5 

4.6 

Number    and   Compensation    of   Employees    in    or   Associated  vv^ith   the   Mechanical    Department 

Month  of  Legem  per,   1917 — Class  I   Roads   Under  Federal 

Number 
,  of  employees 


(Month     of   January, 
Control) 


1919,     Comparei)     with 


Compensation 

.V 


Per  day 


Per  hour 
A 


I  Jan., 

Class  of  emplpyee  1919 

C.tneral   foremen — M.    E.    department 1,745 

Cane    and   other    fcreinen — M.    E.    department 21,399 

Machinists     54,382 

Boiler    makers    1^'^°V 

Blacksmiths e^    c? 

Carpenters    (includes    other    departments) 56,057 

Painters  and   upholsterers    (includes   other   departments) 11,064 

Electricians     ^^'^oo 

.\ir-brake    men     •' oAonf 

Cut    inspectors ai  ?qo 

Car  repairers    f ,'^_ 

Other    skilled    laborers    (includes    other    departments) J^ayn 

Mechanics"    helpers    and    apprentices • '  7 1 'aI2 

Enginehouse     men     tI'ooi 

Other  unskilled  laborers    (includes  all   departments) 122,881 

Hostlers     9,908 

Yard  engineers   and    motormen .,a'<q2 

Yard  firemen    and    helpers 5     o7j 

Road  freight  engineers  and  motormen n 

Road  freight    firemen   and   helpers on 

Road  passenger   engineers   and   motormen ^^'fii 

Road  passenger  firemen  and  helpers. . .    11,622 


Dec, 
1917 

1.665 

18,429 

42,973 

13,469 

8,369 

50,848 

9,878 

9,894 

5,846 

20,763 

66,443 

55,201 

92,018 

60,439 

104,050 

8,49? 

20,355 

20,821 

.■?2.9:'3 

35.549 

12,826 

12,433 


Jan., 
1919 

8.31 
6.77 


5.38 


Dec, 
1917 
5.00 
4.23 


3.22 


Jan., 
1919 


.719 
.713 
.707 
.579 
.613 

1604 
.597 
.568 
.624 
.471 
.423 
.413 
.506 
.688 
.485 
.825 
.616 
.987 
.694 


Dec, 
1917 


.509 
.504 
.494 
.350 
.382 

!359 
.323 
.366 
.374 
.296 
.242 
.246 
.329 
.541 
.340 
.707 
.456 
.898 
.559 


Per  cent 
change 
in  unit 
com- 
pensation 

66 
60 
41 
42 
43 
65 
60 
67 
68 
85 
55 
67 
59 
75 
68 
54 
27 
43 
17 
35 
10 
24 
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gers  revised  instructions  for  reporting,  monthly,  the  num- 
ber of  man  hours  worked  at  enginehouses.  This  report  goes 
to  Frank  McManamy,  Washington. 

Report  on  Reclamation  of  Materials. — The  Northwestern 
Regional  Purchasing  Committee,  in  supplement  7  to  circular 
10,  gives  a  list  of  items  of  material  being  reclaimed  by  vari- 
ous roads  in  this  region.  The  list  is  long  and  detailed, 
containing  about  800  items. 

Preparation  of  Box  Cars  for  Grain. — The  Central  West- 
em  regional  director  in  a  letter  dated  April  17  calls  for  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  preparation  of  box  cars  for  grain, 
and  the  providing  of  well-adapted  temporary  grain  doors 
where  needed. 

Annual  Passes  for  Employees. — The  Eastern  regional  di- 
rector, by  circular  2100-9A750,  advises  federal  managers 
that  where  an  employee  requires  an  annual  pass  over  other 
than  his  home  road,  that  pass  should  include  also  his  trans- 
portation over  the  home  road,  so  that  he  will  carry  only  one 
pass  for  all. 

Sanitary  Maintenance  of  Cars,  Shops,  Etc. — The  regional 
director.  Eastern  region,  by  circular  500-97A705  advises 
federal  managers  that  a  committee  is  at  work  standardizing 
the  rules  for  practice  in  the  maintenance  of  sanitar>'  condi- 
tions in  cars,  shops,  offices,  etc.  The  committee  wants  copies 
of  all  such  regulations  now  in  effect. 

Blacksmiths'-  Convention. — The  regional  director.  Eastern 
region,  by  circular  102-3 7 A745,  approves  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  International  Master  Blacksmiths'  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Chicago,  August  19,  20  and  21.  Each 
road  will  follow  its  usual  practice  m  regard  to  allowing 
blacksmiths  to  attend. 

Tinners'  Convention. — The  regional  director.  Eastern  re- 
gion, by  circular  102-36A738,  and  the  Northwestern  director, 
by  circular  77-1-93,  announce  approval  of  the  convention 
which  is  to  be  held  by  the  American  Railroad  Master  Tin- 
ners', Coppersmiths',  and  Pipefitters'  Association  in  June. 
Federal  managers  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  grant- 
ing leave  of  absence  and  giving  passes. 

Employees'  Passes  for  Conventions. — A.    H.    Smith,    re- 


April  19,  states  that,  from  the  large  number  of  reports  which 
are  being  made  by  Interstate  Commerce  CMnmission  In- 
spectors to  the  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of  Opera- 
tion covering  violations  of  federal  inspection  and  safety  ap- 
pliance laws,  it  is  evident  that  either  the  railroad  inspectors 
are  not  adequately  educated  or  they  are  careless.  A  sys- 
tematic method  of  handling  this  matter  is  advised.  Divi- 
sion master  mechanics  should  keep  a  check  upon  whether 
or  not  the  work  reported  by  engineers  is  being  done,  and  see 
that  reports  of  violations  of  rules  are  followed  by  suitable 
discipline.  Records  should  be  kept  of  the  violations  at  each 
terminal  and  of  the  employees  responsible  for  them  in  each 
case. 


ELECTRIC  WELDED  PATCHES 

BY  JOSEPH  SMITH 

The  subject  of  welding  locomotive  boilers  is  one  of  great 
importance  and  various  methods  of  welding  patches  have 
been  used  with  success.  When  patching  side  sheets  the 
writer  has  used  the  electric  weld  and  applied  the  patches 
as  illustrated. 

In  the  drawing.  Fig.  1  shows  a  patch  applied  to  the 
right  side  sheet  of  a  heavy  switch  engine.  The  shape  of 
the  patch  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  which  also  shows  the  crack 
that  had  developed  in  the  side  sheet. 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  shape  and  application  of  a  patch 
on  the  left  side  sheet  of  the  same  engine.  This  patch  was 
offset  1%  in.  at  the  top  and  tapered  down  to  the  points 
indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  4.  This  offset  has  been 
found  preferable  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  not  only 
gives  trouble  at  the  weld,  but  frequently  cracks  in  the 
offset. 

The  stars  in  Figs.  2  and  4  indicate  staybolt  holes  which 
were  so  badly  fire  cracked  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
that  portion  of  the  side  sheet. 

Both  of  these  patches  were  fitted  in  place  with  the  edges 
of  the  patches  and  side  sheets  beveled  to  about  30  deg.  with 
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gional  director.  Eastern  region,  by  circular  2100-37A716, 
advises  federal  managers  that  employees  regularly  elected  as 
delegates  to  conventions  of  their  brotherhoods  are  to  be 
granted  free  transportation  both  ways;  and  ordinarily  these 
passes  will  be  issued  at  Washington.  Trip  passes  for  side 
trips  should  be  requested  and  secured  through  the  usual 
channels 

Violations  of  Inspection  and  Safety  Appliance  Laws. — 
The    Central   Western   regional    director   in   a   letter   dated 


%  in.  clearance  all  around  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  3. 
The  staybolts  were  then  applied,  and  the  patches  electric 
welded  to  the  side  sheets. 

The  welding  was  done  by  an  operator  who  had  had 
only  a  few  hours'  instruction  from  an  experienced  welder, 
and  considerable  doubt  was  expressed  that  this  method  of 
patching  would  prove  to  be  satisfactory.  After  three  months 
of  service,  however,  there  has  been  no  sign  of  failure  or 
even  sweat  at  the  weld. 
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DUPLEX  LOCOMOTIVE  ROD  BORING  MACHINE 


A  DUPLEX  locomotive  rod  boring  machine,  which  was 
primarily  designed  for  the  boring  of  locomotive  rods, 
but  which  may  be  used  for  the  rapid  production  of 
parts  which  require  heavy  drilling,  such  as  the  reaming  of 
cross-heads,  etc.,  has  recently  been  built  by  the  Newton 
Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  For  work  of 
this  kind  it  is,  of  course,  necessary'  to  provide  for  a  strong 
and  rigid  support  of  the  spindles  and  this  is  particularly  true 
where  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  maximum  output 
with  high-speed  steel  tools.  The  photographs  convev  some 
idea  of  the  massiveness  of  construction  which  has  be-'u  ]\eces- 
sar)-  to  accomplish  this. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  new  design  is  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  side  table.  This  is  specially  valuable 
for  the  reaming  of  cross-heads.  The  in-an-out  adjustment  of 
this  table,  supplemented  by  the  longitudinal  adjustment  of 


necessity  for  drilling  pilot  holes  for  the  boring  bars.  The 
kerf  made  by  the  cup  cutters  in  no  case  exceeds  ->^  in.,  and 
the  cores  are  removable  solid.  The  saving  in  time  and  power 
and  of  wear  on  the  drills  is,  therefore,  an  important  item. 
The  twin  spindles  allow  a  duplication  of  center  distances  for 
similar  rods.  Two  ends  of  one  rod  or  one  end  of  two  rods 
may  be  bored  at  the  same  time,  as  may  prove  most  desirable. 

One  of  the  photographs  shows  quite  clearly  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  side  table,  while  the  other  one  shows  the  machine 
without  the  side  table  but  w^ith  speed  boxes  applied  for  use 
with  constant  speed  motors,  or  for  single  pulley  drives.  Tlie 
changes  in  speed  are  made  by  means  of  sliding  sleeves  with- 
out the  removal  of  the  gears;  each  spindle  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  its  own  speed  box,  thus  making  it  possible  to  suit  the 
speed  of  each  tool  to  the  size  of  the  work. 

The  top  of  the  massive  base  is  finished  and  slotted  to  form 


Duplex  Loromotive  Rod  Boring  Machine  With  Speed  Boxes 
in  Place,  Bat  Without  Side  Table 


Showing  Application  of  the  Auxiliary  or  Side 
Table 


the  spindle  over  "the  table,  permits  of  clamping  the  work 
without  having  to  locaTe  it  to  the  actual  center.  These  ad- 
justments also  permit  of  drilling  or  boring  a  series  of  holes  at 
one  .setting  of  the  work.  The  T-slots  on  the  vertical  face  of 
the  adjustable  table  permit  clamping  the  work  in  either  a 
horizontal  or  vertical  position,  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  operator.  The  rail  is  extended  to  carry  the  spindle 
center  18  in.  beyond  the  vertical  face  of  the  auxiliary'  table, 
thus  giving  a  maximum  distance  between  the  spindles  of  14 
ft.  5  in.  The  side  table  is  low  to  allow  work  of  extra  height 
to  be  placed  under  the  spindle.  For  instance,  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  side  table  to  the  spindle  end  is  50  in. 
maximum  and  34  in.  minimum.  This  corresponds  to  a  maxi- 
mum distance  from  the  top  of  the  main  table  to  the  end  of  the 
spindle  of  25  ^^  in. 

The  machine  utilizes  cup  cutters  which  dispense  with  the 


a  working  surface  or  table.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  oil  pan, 
cast  integral  with  the  base.  The  rail  is  supported  by  the 
three  uprights  and  is  of  heavy  construction,  of  box  type, 
braced  internally  by  ribs.  The  spindle  saddle  has  an  angular 
bearing  on  the  bottom  section  of  the  rail,  insuring  close  con- 
tact under  heavy  pressure.  The  top  bearing  is  square,  the 
adjustment  being  made  by  a  bronze  taper  shoe  on  the  top  and 
a  gib  bolted  to  the  saddle  on  the  rear.  The  saddle  may  be 
securely  held  in  any  predetermined  positioft  on  the  rail  and  is 
adjustable  crosswise  by  means  of  a  pinion,  the  end  of  which 
is  squared  to  fit  the  removable  ratchet. 

The  spindle  revolves  in  bushed  bearings  in  the  sleeve  and 
has  a  Morse  taper,  and  drift  and  retaining  key  slots.  The 
spindles  are  4  in.  in  diameter  with  a  diameter  of  spindle  nose, 
outside  of  53/2  in.  The  minimum  distance  between  spindle 
centers   is  30^   in.     The  distance   from  the  center  of  the 
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spindles  to  the  uprights  is  17^/2  in.  Each  spindle  is  driven 
bv  a  worm  and  worm  wheel,  the  worm  wheel  having  a  bronze 
ring  with  teeth  of  steep  lead;  the  driving  worm  is  of  hard- 
ened steel  with  roller  thrust  bearings.  Both  the  worm  and 
the  worm  wheel  are  encased  for  continual  lubrication.  The 
sections  of  the  spindle  fitting  in  the  rack  sleeve  revolve  ^n 
bronze  bushings.  The  upper  end  of  the  spindle  and  the  rack 
sleeve  are  encased  and  protected  from  dust  and  dirt  by  covers 
^vhich  also  serve  as  a  support  for  the  counterweight.  Thrust 
of  the  worm  is  taken  by  a  bearing  cast  solid  with  the  saddle. 
Motion  for  the  feed  is  provided  through  spiral  gears,  one 


of  which  is  mounted  on  the  spindle  sleeve;  the  other  is  keyed 
to  the  horizontal  pull  pin  shank  on  which  are  also  mounted 
four  pull  pin  gears,  giving  four  changes  of  feed  which  are 
transmitted  to  the  rack  sleeve  by  means  of  a  worm  and  worm 
wheel.  A  cone  friction  clutch  permits  either  power  or  hand 
elevation.  The  saddles  have  hand  adjustment  on  the  rail. 
The  auxiliary  or  lower  support  for  the  spindles  has  a  bear- 
ing on  each  upright;  it  securely  supports  the  spindles  at 
the  lowest  possible  point  when  cutting,  and  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  means  of  a  worm  and  worm  wheel.  The  work 
table  is  24  in.  wide  and  13  ft.  6  in.  long. 


HIGH  SPEED  BALL  BEARING  SCREW  JACKS 


AN  improved  type  of  high  speed  ball  bearing  screw  jack 
has  recently  be^n  designed  by  the  Duff  Manufacturing 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  These  jacks  are  specially 
adapted  for  the  handling  of  railway  equipment  and  are 
made  in  several  sizes  of  three  capacities:  35-ton,  50-ton  and 
7 5 -ton.  The  high  speed  feature  is  obtained  through  the  use 
of  a  large  pitch,  double-thread  screw,  and  safety  is  insured 
by  a  patented  automatic,  positive  safety  clutch.  The  load  is 
raised  by  placing  a  long  solid  steel  bar  in  the  lever  socket 
A  and  operating  it  lip  and  down,  the  load  being  raised  on 


of  cast  steel,  and  the  gears,  clutch,  shafts,  etc.,  of  open  hearth 
machinery  steel  with  the  more  important  parts  heat-treated. 
The  pinion  shaft  is  fitted  with  a  heav}-  phosphor  bronze 
bearing  bushing.  The  ball  bearing  in  the  head  consists  of 
two  chrome  nickel  steel  discs,  hardened  and  containing  large 
hardened  alloy  steel  balls  tested  to  a  crushing  strain  of 
110,000  lb.  each. 

The  design  and  workmanship  are  such  as  to  reduce  the 
friction  to  a  minimum.  To  provide  for  lubrication  the  in- 
side of  each  jack  is  packed  with   a  semi-fluid   grease,  in 


External  and  Sectional  Views  of  35-Ton  and   50-Ton 
High  Speed  Jacks 

each  down  stroke.  The  positive  clutch  C  holds  the  load  at 
all  times  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  sinking  or  dropping 
under  the  load.  A  few  easy  turns  of  the  handle  B  allows 
the  load  to  be  lowered  quickly.  Regardless  of  the  speed  at 
which  the  jack  may  be  descending,  the  lowering  handle  may 
be  stopped  with  absolute  safety  to  within  a  thousandth  of 
an  inch  of  any  desired  point.  So  little  effort  is  required  to 
lower  the  load  that  a  boy  can  operate  the  7 5 -ton  jack  with 
ease.  By  turning  the  lowering  handle  in  a  reverse  direction, 
it  is  possible  quickly  to  raise  the  jack  up  to  the  load. 

The  thread  of  the  large  double  screw  is  so  steep  that  the 
jack  would  run  down  under  its  own  weight  were  it  not  for 
the  positive  safety  clutch.  It  is,  of  course,  the  combination 
of  the  steep  thread  screw  and  the  positive  clutch  that  pro- 
vides for  speed  and  safety.  The  screw  is  made  of  special 
steel  and  turns  in  a  hard  bronze  nut,  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  90,000  lb.  per  inch.  The  combination  of  bronze 
and  hard  steel  materially  reduces  the  friction.  The  base, 
consisting  of  the  foot  and  the  stem,  is  made  in  one  piece  of 
cast  steel;  the  shell  is  of  steel  tubing;  the  bonnet  and  hood 


External  and  Sectional  Views  of  the  75-Ton  High  Speed 

Jacks 

which  all  of  the  moving  parts  revolve.  The  composition  of 
the  grease  is  such  that  it  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold  and 
will  not  leak.  Oiling  places  are  provided  for  the  lul)rication 
of  ever)-  part  which  requires  lubrication  and  is  not  reached 
by  the  grease. 

These  jacks  may  be  fitted  with  foot  lifts  for  the  convenient 
handling  of  low  loads;  the  toe  lift  is  cast  integral  with  the 
shell.  The  75-ton  jacks,  which  are  specially  adapted  for 
heavy  locomotive  work,  may  be  equipped  with  wheels,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  to  facilitate  handling. 

The  75-ton  jack  is  made  in  three  sizes  as  follows: 


26  in.  liigh 12  in.   lift . 

24  in.   high 10   in.   lift. 

20   in.   high 6   in.   lift. 


.  .weight  360  lb. 
.  .weight  345  lb. 
.  .weight   315  lb. 


The  50-ton  capacity  jack  is  made  in  three  sizes  as  follows: 

36  in.  high 24  in.   lift weight  270  lb. 

26  in.  high 14  in.  lift weight  235  lb. 

24  in.   high 12  in.  lift weight  228  lb. 

The  3 5 -ton  jack  is  made  in  two  sizes;  one  30  in.  high, 
17  in.  lift,  weighing  175  lb.;  and  the  other  26  in.  high,  13 
in.  lift,  weighing  163  lb. 
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TWENTY-ONE  INCH  VERTICAL  DRILLING  MACHINE 


THE  vertical  drill  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  standard  machine  made  by  the  Weigel 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Peru,  Ind.  The  regular 
quick  return  and  power  feed  with  back  gears  have  been 
replaced  by  a  plain  quick  return  operated  by  four  extra 
levers  mounted  in  the  form  of  a  pilot  wheel  which  provides 
a  powerful  hand  feed.  The  control  lever  operating  the  fric- 
tion clutch  for  starting,  and  acting  as  a  brake  for  stopping 
the  drill,  is  conveniently  placed   for  the  operator. 

The  spindle  is  driven  through  a  friction  type  back  gear 
device  enclosed  in  the  oil-tight  box  which  is  cast  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  top  of  the  frame.  An  improved  tapping 
attachment  may  also  be  furnished  and  is  placed  directly 
on  the   spindle. 

The  standard  machine,  which  is  furnished  with  the  fric- 
tion type  back  gear  contained  in  a  box  casting  similar  to 
that  shown  on  the  top  of  the  frame  of  the  drill  illustrated, 
provides  eight  feeds  for  each  spindle  speed,  as  indicated  by 
the  feed  plate  attached  to  the  machine,  and  the  same  type 
of  lever  which  is  used  for  starting  and  stopping  the  plain 
hand  feed  machine  is  employed  on  the  standard  type.  A 
special  back  gear  lever  provides  means  for  throwing  the 
gears  in  and  out  of  mesh.  Feeds  per  revolution  of  the 
spindle  run  from  .004  in.  to  .0432  in.,  and  an  automatic 
stop  is  provided  which  can  be  set  to  throw  out  the  feed  at 
any  predetermined  depth. 

The  plain  hand  feed  machine,  as  well  as  the  standard 
power  feed  machines,  are  made  in  21 -in.  and  2 5 -in.  sizes, 
and  may  be  arranged  for  either  direct  gear  motor  drive  by 
a  3-hp.,  1,500  r.p.m.  motor,  or  for  drive  by  belt.  The  lower 
cone  pulley  is  covered  by  a  cast  housing  and  the  tight  and 
loose  pulleys  in  the  belt  drive  type  have  an  adjustable 
cast  guard.  The  mechanical  belt  shifter,  a  detail  small  in 
itself,   contributes  to   a   saving   of   time. 

The  base  of  these  machines  is  heavy  and  well  ribbed 
underneath.  A  slot  is  provided  at  the  front  and  rear  to 
accommodate  a  bar  for  moving  ^nd  placing  the  machine 
when  setting  it  up  on  a  solid  floor.     The  spindle  has  a  9-in. 


vertical  travel  and  a  No.  4  Morse  taper.  The  column  is 
tubular  in  section  and  has  an  extra  large  bearing  for  the 
table  arm,  as  well  as  for  the  sliding  head. 

The  table  is   19-in.   in  diameter  and  has  a  traverse  of 


Vertical   Drill  With  Powerful  Hand  Feed 

13  J^  in.  on  the  column.  A  square  table  with  an  oil  pan  can 
be  furnished  instead  of  the  round  table.  The  table  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  rack  and  pinion  through  a  worm  gear. 


QUICK  CHANGE  ENGINE  LATHE  FOR  SMALL  WORK 


THE  new  11-in.  Star  quick  change  engine  lathe  in  4,  5, 
6  and  7-ft.  lengths  of  beds,  has  been  recently  added 
to  the  line  of  tools  manufactured  by  the  Seneca  Falls 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V.  Be- 
cause of  their  wide  range  for  exacting  service  on  light  and 
accurate  work  they  should  commend  themselves  generally  to 
railroad  shop  tool  rooms  and  testing  laboratories. 

The  smaller  size  (4  ft.)  occupies  a  space  of  27  in.  by  64 
in.;  the  largest  (7  ft.)  requires  27  in.  by  100  in.  floor  space; 
distances  between  centers  range  from  24  in.  to  60  in.  The 
actual  swing  over  beds  is  12^  in.  Threads  from  6  to  46 
per  inch  may  be  obtained  with  a  simple,  cjuick  change 
mechanism.  By  the  shifting  of  a  gear  on  the  stud,  the  range 
may  be  increased  from  3  to  92  threads  per  inch,  including 
11  J/2  per  inch,  all  of  which  are  plainly  listed  on  the  index 
plate  on  the  face  of  the  machine.  A  special  countershaft 
with  three  friction  pulleys  may  be  furnished  to  give  higher 
speeds  for  wood  turning. 

Details  of  the  construction  of  these  new  tool  room  lathes 
include  a  web  pattern  headstock  and  a  hollow  spindle  made 
from  carbon  crucible  steel,  accurately  ground  to  size,  revolv- 
ing in  ample  hand-scraped  ring  oiling  bearings;  the  nose  is 
threaded  part  way  only  to  facilitate  changing  chucks  and 
face  plates  without  damaging  the  threads  and  to  insure  per- 


fect fit.     The  spindle  has  a  large  hole  suitable  for  a  draw-in 
chuck.    The  cone  is  locked  to  the  head-gear  by  an  improved 


11-Inch    Quick    Change    Engine    Lathe 
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push  pin  and  may  be  secured  or  released  instantly  without 
using  a  wrench;  all  gears  are  fully  guarded.  The  tailstock 
has  a  large  spindle  with  a  self-discharging  center. 

The  cross-feed  screw  on  the  carriage  is  supplied  with  a 
micrometer  collar  graduated  to  read  in  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  secured  by  friction  spring  and  readily  set  to  any  po- 
sition. An  adjustable  stop  for  the  cross-slide  is  provided 
for  screw  cutting,  etc.  Feeds  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  by 
turning  a  hand  knob  on  the  apron,  which  operates  a  friction 
clutch.    The  automatic  power  cross  feed  is  indispensable  for 


good  work;  it  insures  accurate  results  and  smooth  surfaces 
when  facing  and  other  similar  work,  A  new  safety  device 
is  provided  in  the  apron,  so  that  the  opposing  feeds  cannot 
be  engaged  at  the  same  time. 

The  countershaft  has  two  improved  clutch  pulleys  with 
a  large  friction  surface  on  the  rim  of  the  pulley.  Wear  on 
friction  parts  when  the  pulley  is  running  idle  is  eliminated. 
The  net  weight  of  these  machines  varies  from  720  lb.  in 
the  4-ft.  model  to  985  lb.  in  the  7-ft.  model,  complete  with 
countershaft. 


AN  ADAPTABLE  FINISHING  AND  BUFFING  MACHINE 


FOR  rapidly  polishing  and  finishing  round,  flat  or  curved 
shapes,   grinding   flue   and   tube  ends,   buffing  nickel 
plated  parts,  such  as  car  fittings  and  fixtures,  the  ver- 
tical abrasive  finishing  machine,  embodying  a  patented  two- 
belt  system  of  finishing,  with  an  abrasive  cloth  belt  running 
at  high  speed  over  a  heavy  corrugated  leather  cushion  belt,  is 


Vertical  Abrasive  Finishing  Machine 

a  most  important  development  in  the  art  of  abrasive  finishing. 
Without  mechanical  holding  device  or  power  feed  attachment, 
the  work  is  held  by  hand  and  produces  a  finished  product  of  a 
superior  nature,  whereas  with  a  mechanical  holding  device 
and  the  power  feed  attachment,  the  machine  becomes  auto- 
matic in  operation  and  its  production  is  limited  only  by  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  handle  the  work,  which  can  be 
performed  by  unskilled  labor. 

The  Blevney  Machine  Company,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  will 
exhibit  one  of   its   type   A-6-14   machines   illustrated   here- 


with, as  well  as  one  of  its  type  F  horizontal  finishing 
machines  and  a  type  A  automatic  polishing  and  finishing 
machine  with  power  feed  attachment,  at  Atlantic  City. 

The  machine  has  a  heavy  cast  iron  column,  providing  the 
necessary  rigidity  for  high  speed  operation.  Steel  ways 
are  attached  to  the  column,  and  the  sliding  frames  in  which 
the  idler  pulleys  operate  travel  on  these  ways.  The  cushion 
belt  is  run  over  the  main  pulley  and  the  idler  next  above, 
traveling  at  a  speed  of  7,000  ft.  per  minute.  The  cloth 
abrasive  finishing  belt  is  placed  over  the  cushion  belt  but 
extends  to  an  idler  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  machine.  The 
idler  pulley  frames  in  both  cases  are  governed  by  weighted 
levers  having  a  fulcrum  joumaled  wheel  and  steel  pinion, 
forming  connection  with  a  steel  rack  attached  to  the  frame. 
These  weighted  levers  stand  in  a  horizontal  position  when 
the  machine  is  in  operation  and  are  governed  by  a  spring 
which  holds  the  pinions  in  engagement  with  the  rack.  By 
pulling  the  fulcrum  against  the  action  of  this  spring  the 
pinion  becomes  disengaged  and  the  lever  may  be  moved  to 
any  desired  position,  the  spring  restoring  the  engagement 
between  the  pinion  and  the  rack. 

The  alinement  of  the  two  belts  may  be  controlled  by 
means  of  the  handwheels  on  the  idler  pulley  boxes,  these 
wheels  serving  to  tilt  the  pulleys  so  that  the  position  of  the 
belts  may  be  changed  as  desired, 

A  suitable  holder  or  stock  rest  is  provided  for  holding  the 
stock  and  for  the  application  of  fixtures  and  attachments.  A 
spring  platen  or  pressure  bar  is  applied  back  of  the  cushion 
and  finishing  belts,  the  action  of  which  is  controlled  by  a 
foot  treadle;  stops  are  furnished  to  limit  the  forward  and 
return  movement  of  the  platen.  The  face  of  the  platen  is 
made  to  suit  the  work  to  be  finished.  For  plain  flat  work, 
the  platen  has  a  plain  face,  whereas,  for  finishing  tubes  or 
round  pieces,  parallel  strips  are  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  platen,  causing  the  belt  to  curve  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  stock  being  finished.  Where  desired  the  platen 
may  be  made  sectional,  or  special  rotating  platens  may  be 
furnished  with  yielding  centers. 

The  productive  powers  of  this  machine  are  made  possible 
through  the  use  of  the  two-l>elt  system.  The  corrugated 
leather  cushion  belt  runs  at  7,000  ft.  per  minute;  the  cloth 
abrasive  finishing  belt  which  runs  over  it  operates  at  a 
slightly  increased  rate  of  speed,  due  to  the  larger  driving 
member,  which  is  increased  in  size  by  twice  the  thickness 
of  the  cushion  belt.  The  increase  in  speed  is  slightly  more 
than  one  inch  on  each  revolution  of  the  main  pulley.  This 
creeping  is  neutralized  in  operation  when  the  pressure  is 
applied  behind  the  belts,  with  the  result  that  the  travel  of 
the  abrasive  belt  is  somewhat  retarded  at  the  point  of  work, 
so  that  it  must  curve  into  the  high  and  low  sections.  In  this 
manner  high  points  are  obtained  for  cutting  and  low  points 
for  chip  recesses.  The  corrugations  in  the  leather  cushion 
belt  assist  in  providing  chip  recesses.  After  the  belt  has 
passed  the  point  where  the  work  is  held,  it,  of  course,  re- 
sumes its  normal  postion  and  this  action  throws  off  or  expels. 
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the  chips.  A  joining  machine  is  used  in  making  the  abrasive 
belts  endless;  the  method  employed  is  such  that  the  thickness 
is  practically  no  greater  at  the  joint  than  at  any  other  part  of 
the  belt.  By  this  process,  not  only  is  a  strong  belt  possible, 
but  one  which  runs  smoothly  and  evenly  and  does  not  jump 
over  the  work  at  the  point  of  joint. 

Coarse  belts  after  being  first  used  for  roughing,  are  later 


dressed  down  for  finishing  in  various  stages  until  they  are 
finally  used  as  greased  belts  for  the  finest  finishing. 

The  cloth  abrasive  belts  do  away  with  centrifugal  action 
upon  the  finishing  grains  when  they  are  under  strain  and 
provide  a  uniform  speed  for  each  cutting  grain.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  is  practically  no  loss  in  abrasive  material 
through  the  use  of  the  cloth  finishing  belts. 


A  MONSTER  VERTICAL  MILLING  MACHINE 


THE  model  D-1  vertical  milling  machine,  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  perhaps  the  largest  machine  of  this  type 
ever  built,  and  was  developed  primarily  by  the  Becker 
Milling  Machine  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
die  sinking  work  in  connection  with  the  drop  forging  in- 
dustry. When  equipped  with  a  rotary  table,  however,  it  is 
specially  adapted  to  heavy  milling  work.  The  machine 
weighs  approximately  18,000  lb.; 
the  greatest  distance  between  the 
spindle  and  the  main  table  is  22 
in.,  and  between  the  spindle  and 
the  rotary  table  13  in.  The  great- 
est distance  from  the  center  of  the 
spindle  to  the  frame  is  25J/2  in. 
Aside  from  its  large  size,  however, 
the  machine  includes  several  im- 
portant and  interesting  features. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  the 
movable  knee  (96  in.  long)  of 
specially  heavy  design;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  telescopic  screws  at  each 
end  and  on  the  frame  bv  the 
Becker  patent  gib.  The  screws  are 
accurately  co-ordinated  so  that 
they  work  in  perfect  unison.  The 
knee  is  elevated  and  depressed  by 
a  single  control  wheel  when  op- 
erated by  hand,  but  this  operation 
may  be  performed  by  power  by 
simply  throwing  in  a  clutch.  The 
knee  has  a  vertical  feed  of  20  in. 
The  saddle,  of  rigid  construction, 
has  three  bearing  points  on  the 
knee.  It  is  of  extra  length  (96 
in.)  and  supports  the  movable 
table  throughout  its  entire  length. 

All  of  tlie  control  levers  are  cen- 
trally located  so  that  the  operator 
can  watch  the  work  and  control  the 
machine  without  undue  exertion. 
The  table  is  provided  with  power 
rapid  traverse  in  either  direction 
and  a  fine  hand  adjustment  from 
the  operator's  position  in  front  of 
the  knee  or  at  either  end  of  the 
table.      Hand    adjustment    for   the 

cross  and  vertical  feeds  is  provided  for  at  the  center  of  the 
knee.  The  table  has  a  working  surface  20  in.  wide  and  96 
in.  long  with  an  over-all  working  surface  110  in.  long.  It 
has  a  longitudinal  feed  of  79  in.  and  a  cross  feed  of  20  in. 
There  are  three  T-slots  .)4  in.  wide;  also  oil  grooves  on  the 
sides  of  the  tal)le  with  an  oil  pan  at  each  end  for  collecting 
the  lubricant.  Micrometer  dials  are  provided  on  the  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  feeds  and  the  Becker  micrometer  stop 
gage  in  the  spindle  head  provides  for  operations  requiring 
decimal  accuracy. 

The  spindle  is  of  the  Becker-Barrell  type  construction  and 
is  1  rovided  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  micrometer 


stop  gage  with  an  adjustable  automatic  stop,  and  a  fine  hand 
adjustment  and  quick  return  mechanism.  The  spindle  has 
a  vertical  power  feed  of  13  in.  and  is  back  geared  and  driven 
by  a  6-in.  double  belt  in  order  to  insure  smooth  action  and  the 
elimination  of  chatter.  It  has  a  main  bearing  4  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  9}i  in.  long.  The  feed  per  revolution  of  the  spindle 
with  open  belt  is  .003  in.  to  .09  in.,  and  with  back  gears  .013 


Becker  Standard  Model  D-1   Vertical  Milling  Machine. 


in.  to  .46  in.  Three  changes  of  feed  are  obtainable  by  means 
of  gearing  in  the  feed  box,  but  a  wide  range  of  feeds  of  any 
desired  amount  within  the  above  limits  may  be  obtained  by 
the  Becker  patent  friction  feed. 

When  belt  driven  the  machine  is  provided  with  a  single 
pulley  drive  having  a  gear  box  with  sevep  changes  of  speed, 
thus  giving  the  spindle  14  speeds,  ranging  from  45  to  260 
r.  p.  m.  with  the  open  belt,  to  9  to  51  r.  p.  m.  with  the  back 
gears.  The  machine  may,  however,  be  arranged  for  a  10 
h.  p.,  850  r.  p.  m.  motor,  or  for  a  motor  having  a  speed  rang*' 
with  a  ratio  of  4  to  1,  in  which  case  the  speed  box  is  not 
necessarv. 
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PORTABLE  QUICK- ACTING  HAND  PUNCH 


A  PORTABLE  and  compact  punch,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  powerful  and  quick-acting,  has  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  Paul  \V.  Koch  &  Company, 
Chicago,  and  is  known  as  the  "Jiffy"'  punch.  It  weighs  live 
pounds,  is  9^/2  in.  long,  will  work  in  a  small  space,  and 
punches  holes  up  to  j4  in-  in  metal  as  heavy  as  10  gage.  Very 
little  oiling  is  required  and  no  adjusting. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  throat  is  deep 
and  this,  with  the  one-piece,  automatic,  disappearing  stripper, 
aivts  a  clear  view  of  the  punch  and  punch  mark  for  the  next 
operation.  Several  sheets  may  be  punched  with  one  opera- 
tion. I 

The  crowned  punches  of  the  floating  type  direct  the 
power  to  the  center  and  will  not  twist  or  turn  during  the  opera- 
tion, thus  reducing  the  possibility  of  punch  breakage.  These 
punches  do  not  leave  a  burr  on  the  metal. 

Several  features  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the  op- 
erator. Among  these  is  the  absence  of  long,  clumsy  handles; 
the  operator  is  brought  close  to  the  material  and  can  follow 
the  punch  marks  quickly  and  accurately;  only  a  half  turn 
of  the  lever  is  required  to  drive  the  punch  through  the  metal; 
the  handle  is  above  the  center  and  naturally  tends  to 
keep  the  punch  upright. 


'Jiffy"  Portable  Speed  Punch 


be  some  classes  of  work  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  clamp 
the  punch  in  a  vise;  this  can  readily  be  done  with  the  Jiffy 
The  punches  and  dies  may  be  changed  easily.     There  may     punch. 


A  POWER  METAL  SAW  WITH  TWO  SPEEDS 


A  HIGH  speed  power  metal  saw  arranged  to  provide  two 
speeds  is  being  built  by  the  W.  Robertson  Machine  & 
Foundry  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    The  latest  model, 
known  as  Economy  No.  40,  has  a  capacity  for  cutting  ma- 
terial up  to  8  in.  by  8  in.  in  section.     The  two  speeds  make 


€M«iOI«T  HO.  J 
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Front   View   of   Power   Saw   With    Box   Base 

it  possible  to  use  the  proper  speed  for  either  hard  or  soft 
metals.  The  arrangement  for  changing  speeds  is  simple. 
1  wo  pinions — 24  and  32  teeth — are  mounted  on  the  back  or 
driving  shaft;  they  mesh  with  gears  on  the  crank  shaft  hav- 
ing 58  and  50  teeth  respectively.     There  is  a  hardened  steel 


These  saws  are  arranged  to  cut  on  the  draw  stroke  and  lift 
on  the  idle  or  return  stroke,  thus  relieving  the  teeth  of  all 
drag.  This  is  controlled  by  what  is  known  as  an  oil  lift 
which  consists  of  a  two-cylinder  pump  submerged  in  a  tank 
of  oil.  One  piston  is  connected  with  the  frame  which  car- 
ries the  saw  and  the  other  with  the  crank  shaft.  At  the  end  of 
the  cutting  stroke,  oil  is  forced  under  the  piston  connected 
to  the  frame,  lifting  it,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  cutting 
stroke  the  pressure  is  released  as  the  piston  passes  a  small 
port,  a  1  in.  steel  ball  acting  as  a  valve;  there  are  no  deli- 


Rear   View    of   Power   Saw    Showing    Back    Gears    for    Obtaining 

Two   Speeds 


clutch  between  the  pinions  on  the  back  shaft,  which  cap  be  cate  or  complicated  parts  in  this  mechanism.    It  is  impossible 

niade  to  engage  with  either  one  of  the  pinions  or  take  a  for  the  frame  to  fall  and  break  blades  while  the  work  is  being 

neutral  or  central  position,  leaving  the  machine  idle.     The  adjusted. 

clutch  is  operated  by  the  knob  at  the  end  of  the  drive  shaft.  The  cutting  lubricant  is  supplied  from  a  tank  in  the  base 

^  he  machine  stops  automajtically  when  the  cut  is  completed,  of  the  machine  by  means  of  a  plunger  pump,  the  oil  draining 


lift 
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back  into  the  tank.  The  vise  is  quick-acting  and  swivels  to  of  this  design,  known  as  the  40B,  is  fitted  with  a  box  base 
45  deg.  for  cutting  angles.  Saw  blades  from  12  in.  to  17  in.  forming  a  larger  receptacle  for  the  cutting  compound.  A 
are  used,  No.  18  gage  being  recommended.     A  modification     machine  of  this  latter  design  weighs  600  lb, 

AUXILIARY  HOIST  FOR   TRAVELING  CRANES 


A     SIMPLE  and  practical  auxiliary  hoist  for  attaching  to 
any  standard  overhead  electric  traveling  crane,  has 
recently  been  developed  by  N.  B.  Payne  &  Company, 
25  Church  street,  New  York. 

This  hoist  can  be  quickly  and  easily  attached,  it  does  not 
take  up  any  additional  room  overhead,  does  not  require  an 
extra  trolley,  does  not  shorten  the  travel  of  the  trolley  on  the 
bridge  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  accessibility  of  the 
main  hoist. 

The  average  traveling  crane  handles  a  far  greater  number 
of  light  loads  than  heavy  loads.  As  cranes  for  lifting  heav}' 
loads  are  slow  moving,  their  use  results  in  a  serious  loss  of 
time  if  they  handle  the  light  loads.  Thus  a  20-ton  crane 
with  a  hoisting  speed  of  12  ft.  per  minute  will  handle  a 
three-ton  load  at  but  slightly  greater  speed,  but  with  the 
auxiliar\-  hoist  a  load  of  three  tons  may  be  handled  at  a  speed 
two  to  10  times  higher  than  the  speed  of  the  main  crane. 

This  auxiliary  also  effects  an  important  power  saving. 
Very  often  the  hook  and  block  of  the  main  crane  together 
weigh  more  than  the  load  handled,  and  as  the  auxiliary  hook 
and  block  are  much  lighter  it  is  evident  that  the  power  saving 
is  appreciable.  The  labor  saving  with  the  auxiliary'  hoist  is 
another  item  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  when  a  gang 
of  men  must  wait  to  have  a  small  piece  slowly  moved  by  a 
large  crane. 

By  the  application  of  this  auxiliary  attachment  any 
standard  single  hoist  electric  traveling  crane  may  be  equipped 
with  two  lines  for  drop  bucket  service.  The  control  may  be 
arranged  from  cage,  floor  or  pulpit  to  suit  the  crane  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

Usuallv  standard  auxiliarv  hoists  of  from  one  to  five  tons 


Application  of  Auxiliary  Hoist  to  Traveling  Crane 

capacity,  suitable  for  the  type  of  crane,  electrical  equipment 
and  type  of  control,  are  supplied  by  the  makers  to  meet 
ordinary  requirements,  but  larger  special  sizes  are  furnished 
when  specified. 


ELECTRICAL  DRILLING  AND  REAMING  MACHINES 


P.\RT  of  a  new  line  of  heavy  duty  electrical  drilling  and 
reaming  machines  has  been  completed  by  the  Hisey- 
Wolf  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Typical 
examples  of  this  line  are  shown  in  the  illustrations.    In  order 
to  secure  the  necessary  capacity  and  yet    keep  the  weight 
within  reasonable  limits,  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the  very 


best  materials  and  go  to  the  greatest  refinements  in  design. 
The  motor  is,  of  course,  the  critical  part  of  the  machine  and 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  forced  ventilation  in  order 
to  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible;  this  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  fan  attached  to  the  armature  shaft. 
The  machines  may  be  provided  with  either  direct  current  or 
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%-Inch  and  1-Inch  Electric  Drill 


1^-Inch  Machine  With  No.  3  Morse  Taper  Socket 
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alternating  current  motors.  The  larger  sizes  are  equipped 
-with  automatic  switches,  the  instantaneous  and  positive  ac- 
contacts. 

tion  of  which  practically  eliminates  arcing  and   fusing  of 

The  main  spindle  bearing  is  made  of  bronze  and  is  large 

plough  to  withstand  the  effect  of  the  irregular  drilling  pres- 


1%-Inch   Machine   Wkh   No.   4    Morse   Taper   Socket 

sures.  Ball  bearings  are  used  wherever  applicable;  all  the 
bearings  are  completely  enclosed  and  wherever  necessar\'  felt 
protector  washers  are  supplied.  The  bearings,  gears  and 
other  moving  parts  in  the  gear  end  of  the  motor  are  supplied 
with  a  lubricant  from  the  gear  transmission  case.     The  ball 


l:>earing    on    the   commutator    end    is    packed    with    grease. 

The  side  handle,  opposite  the  switch  handle,  is  removable 
in  order  to  adapt  the  machines  for  close  corner  drilling.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  have  perfectly  balanced 
machines,  and  two  sizes  of  heavy  duty  drills  have  been  de- 
signed with  a  center  spindle  drive,  the  drill  spindle  being  in 
line  with  the  center  of  the  main  body.  One  of  these  sizes 
has  a  capacity  for  drilling  ^  in.  or  reaming  9/16  in.  holes 
in  metal,  or  drilling  1  J/2  in.  in  wood;  the  other  size  has  a  ca- 
pacity for  drilling  1  in.  or  reaming  11/16  in.  in  metal  or 
drilling  2  in.   in  wood. 

Certain  of  the  machines  are  designed  for  two  speeds,  the 
change  in  speed  being  made  by  a  gear  shifting  device  op- 
erated by  a  thumb  nut  on  the  outside  of  the  gear  end  cap. 
This  insures  positive  engagement  of  the  gears  but  speeds 
may  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  in  operation. 

These  drilling  machines  are  not  regularly  furnished  with 
a  breast  plate  because  there  is  seldom  need  for  this  attach- 
ment on  the  larger  portable  machines;  it  may,  however,  be 
furnished,  if  desired.  The  electrical  connections  are  made 
by  means  of  spring  contacts  wherever  practicable.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  renewing  the  attaching  cable  without  dis- 
turbing other  parts  of  the  machine. 

The  heavv  dutv  alternating  current  machines  are  now 
available  for  drilling  metal  in  the  following  capacities:  f^ 
in.,  1  in.,  1J4  in.  and  IH  in.  The  direct  current  machines 
are  made  for  drilling  1%  in.  in  metal  or  3  in.  in  wood. 
Other  sizes  up  to  a  capacity  for  drilling  2  in.  in  metal  are 
expected  to  be  ready  shortly. 


SIMPLIFIED   MOTOR   DRIVE   FOR   RADIAL   DRILL 

THE  problem  of  applying  power  for  driving  radial  drills  and  the  other  for  elevating  and  lowering  the  arm.     Improve- 

has  always  been  a  difficult  one  and  it  was  not  simpli-  ments  in  the  motor  drive  have,  however,  been  made  steadily 

fied  by  the  introduction  of  the  individual  motor  for  in  recent  years  and  a  radical  change  has  now  been  brought 

driving  machine  tools.     Many  of  the  earlier  applications,  for  about  by  the  American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati, 

instance,  required  two  motjors — one  for  driving  the  machine,  Ohio,  in  the  application  of  what  it  designates  as  a  "Simplified 


Simplified  Motor  Drive  for  6-Ft.  Triple  Purpose  Radial  Drill 


Rear  View  of  Motor  and  Column 
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motor  drive"  to  its  "triple  purpose"  radial  drills.  As  shown 
in  the  illustrations,  the  motor  is  mounted  on  the  arm  in  such 
a  way  as  to  partially  balance  the  weight  of  the  working  por- 
tion of  the  arm  and  the  head;  incidentally,  this  relieves  the 
cramping  tendency  on  the  column  sleeve,  facilitating  the 
swinging  of  the  arm. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  new  application,  how- 
ever, are  in  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  bevel  gears,  spur 
gears  and  long  shafts  which  are  required  when  the  motor  is 
mounted  at  the  base  of  the  machine.  It  is  estimated  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  gear  friction  in  the  drive  is  thus  eliminated 
and  that  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  bearing  fric- 
tion. As  a  result  the  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  very  con- 
siderably reduced,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  power  required  to 
operate  the  machine.  Taking  the  motor  off  of  the  floor,  away 
from  the  dust  and  dirt,  is  another  desirable  feature,  not  alone 
from  the  reduction  in  wear  and  tear  on  the  motor,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  motor 


can  be  utilized  for  working  purposes.  The  problem  of  oiling 
the  machine  is  simplified  because  of  the  smaller  number  of 
bearings.  The  control  for  the  electrical  equipment  is  mounted 
on  the  head  of  the  drill  making  it  possible  for  the  operator  to 
start  and  stop  the  motor  at  will  and  vary  the  spindle  speeds 
without  changing  from  his  working  position. 

Four  mechanical  speed  changes  to  the  spindle  are  provided 
in  the  head  but  this  is  not  sufficient  where  it  is  desired  to 
handle  a  variety  of  work  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
provide  a  variable  speed  motor.  This  limits  the  application 
to  places  where  it  is  possible  to  secure  direct  current  for  the 
drive.  A  semi-enclosed  3  to  1,  approximately  400  to  1200 
r.  p.  m.,  direct  current  motor  and  a  drum  type,  non-reversing, 
variable  speed  controller,  of  the  smallest  frame  obtainable, 
are  recommended  by  the  makers  of  the  machine.  The  6-ft. 
"triple  purpose"  radial  drill  which  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion was  described  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  of 
May,  1917,  page  271. 


\ 


HORIZONTAL    BORING    AND    DRILLING    MACHINE 

HORIZONTAL  boring  and  drilling  machine,  adapted      by  the  speed  box.     The  left-hand  lever  controls  the  double 


J\^  for  drilling,  boring,  facing  and  tapping  has  recently 
been  developed  by  the  Morris  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  all  of  the  control  levers  are  within  each  reach 
of  the  operator.     The  head,  of  heavy  construction,  is  coun- 


friction  clutch  on  the  pulley  shaft  and  the  right-hand  lever 
three  sliding  gears.     There  are  18  spindle  speeds  in  all. 

The  back  gears  are  made  of  3^/2  per  cent  nickel  steel,  are 
fully  enclosed  and  are  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  bearings   throughout  are  of  bronze   arranged   with  oil 


terbalanced  and  slides  on  wide  ways  fitted  with  taper  gibs     chambers,   the  oil   being   drawn   into  the   Ijearings   by   felt 
which   are  adjustable   for  wear.     The  head  miy  be  raised      wipers. 

and  lowered  by  means  of  the  hand  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  The  table  has  a  surface  of  20  in.  by  36  in.,  a  longitudinal 

column.  A  steel  scale  is  set  in  the  column  and  is  graduated  movement  of  31  in.  and  a  cross  movement  of  28^  in.  The 
in  sixteenths  of  an  inch;  this,  in 
connection  with  the  micrometer 
collar  on  the  elevating  screw,  en- 
ables readings  to  be  made  in 
thousandths  of  an  *  inch  for  the 
full  travel  of  the  head. 

The  spindle  is  1-15/16  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  smallest  section 
with  a  diameter  at  the  nose  of 
3-11/32  in.  It  has  a  traverse  of 
17J4  in.  The  maximum  distance 
between  the  spindle  and  the  table 
is  20  in.  and  between  the  spindle 
and  the  outer  support  48  in.  The 
thrust  of  the  spindle  is  taken  by 
ball  bearings.  The  spindle  sleeve 
is  graduated  and  is  provided  witli 
a  direct  reading  depth  gage.  The 
gears  which  drive  the  spindle  are 
helical,  the  angle  of  the  teeth  be- 
ing just  great  enough  to  have 
more  than  one  tooth  in  mesh  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  end  thrust. 
This  insures  uniform  power  at  the 
cutting  point  of  the  tool  and  elim- 
inates any  chatter.  The  feed  box 
is  mounted  on  the  head,  the  feed 
gears  being  fully  enclosed  and 
running  in  heavy  oil.  Six  feeds, 
ranging  from  .006  in.  to  .03  in., 
are  available  and  are  marked  on 

a  dial  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  advance  per  revolution  of     top  of  the  table  is  31  in.  above  the  floor.     The  bed  is  a  one- 
the  spindle.     The  feed  may  be  automatically  tripped  at  any     piece  box  section  heavily  ribbed;  the  column  is  also  of  box 


Morris  Horizontal  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 


depth  within  the  traverse  of  the  spindle. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  speed  box  is  mounted  on  the  end  of 
the  bed.  It  is  fully  enclosed  and  the  gears  run  in  a  light 
grease.  The  two  vertical  levers  at  the  front  of  the  bed 
directly  below  the  column   control  the  six  speeds  provided 


section  with  as  large  an  area  as  possible  where  it  rests  on 
the  bed. 

The  machine  may  be  arranged  for  either  a  3  to  1  variable 
speed  motor,  connected  to  the  lower  shaft  by  a  single  pair 
of  gears,  or  for  a  5  h.  p.,  1200  r.p.m.  constant  speed  motor. 
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HEAVY  HORIZONTAL  CONTINUOUS  MILLING  MACHINE 


THE  elimination  of  all  possible  lost  motion  and  unpro- 
ductive time  in  operation  is  the  keynote  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  horizontal  multiple  unit  milling  mach.ne 
siiown  in  the  illustrations  which  records  a  notaljle  advance  in 
the  development  of  this  type  of  machine  tool. 

Each  pair  of  uprights  with  its  bank  of  spindles  constitutes 


Looking    Down    Upon    Continuous    Milling    Machine 

one  milling  unit;  as  many  spindles  may  be  mounted  on  a 
unit  as  is  considered  necessary,  and  as  many  units  may  be 
attached  to  the  bed  as  are  required  to  do  the  work,  although 
two,   as  shown   in  the  illustrations,   are  usually  considered 


rufticient.     The  feed  driving  mechanism  is  carried  on  one 
unit  only. 

Removable  tables,  carrying  the  work,  feed  continuously 
along  the  bed,  taking  a  fast  motion  when  the  cutters  are  idle 
and  a  slow  motion  when  the  cutters  are  working.  After  pass- 
ing all  of  the  cutters,  the  tables  are  lifted  from  the  l)ed  and 
the  finished  work  removed.  Another  table  with  the  work  al- 
ready attached,  is  placed  on  the  front  end  of  the  machine  and 
the  process  is  repeated;  as  many  tables  are  furnished  as  are 
necessary  to  maintain  continuous  milling.  Such  machines 
will  handle  on  one  trip  of  each  table,  any  milling  required  on 
two  sides  and  the  top  of  any  piece  within  its  capacity,  and  by 
loading  the  tables  to  capacity,  a  large  amount  of  work  may 
be  handled  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  machine  once 
started  need  not  be  stopped  until  it  is  desired  to  change  the 
cutters  or  to  accommodate  new  work. 

The  Ijed  ways  on  which  the  tables  travel  are  flat,  with 
slight  tapers  on  the  inside  edges  to  accommodate  correspond- 
ing tapers  on  the  bottoms  of  the  tables.  These  center  the 
tables  without  wedging  them  and  allow  them  to  be  put  on 
and  taken  off  rapidly.  The  tables  hold  themselves  in  posi- 
tion by  gravity  while  traveling,  except  while  passing  by  the 
cutters,  where  they  pass  under  gibs,  fastened  to  the  bed,  which 
hold  them  against  all  vertical  movement  while  the  cuts  are 
being  taken.  A  feature  of  the  table  design  is  the  narrow 
guide  which  is  tapered;  this  makes  for  tlie  maintenance  of  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  through  a  longer  period  than  the 
common  wide  guide;  there  is  a  taper  gib  to  take  up  the  wear. 

A  feed  shaft,  w'hich  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  bed  and 
is  driven  from  the  front  end,  carries  a  series  of  worms  which 
engage  in  a  rack  on  the  bottoms  of  the  tables  and  are  spaced 
at  such  intervals  that  the  traveling  tables  are  picked  up  by 
one  worm  before  they  have  completely  left  the  other.  The 
spacing  of  the  worms  makes  it  impossible  to  set  a  table  in  the 
wrong  position  on  the  bed,  so  that  no  matter  where  it  is  set, 
it  will  pick  up  and  travel  instanth-.  The  tables  have  feed  in 
one  direction  and  fast  motion  controlled  by  hand  in  both 
forward  and  reverse. 

There  are  four  changes  of  feed  through  the  gearing,  pro- 
viding a  variation  of  from  approximately  3  in.  to  8  in.  a  min- 
ute, with  a  fast  motion  of  al)out  12  ft.  a  minute  when  the  cut- 
ters  are   idle.     Two  changes  of  feed  are  possible  through 
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change  gears  at  the  end  of  the  gear  box  and  two  more  are  pos- 
sible through  a  feed  gear  shifting  lever.  The  feed  and  fast 
motion  are  controlled  Ijy  one  lever  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  throw  in  both  at  the  same  time.  The  object  of  the  feed 
gear  shifting  lever  is  to  slow  down  the  feed  as  occasion  may 
require.  The  feed  mechanism  is  driven  by  means  of  a  ver- 
tical shaft  connected  through  bevel  and  reducing  gears  to  the 
main  drive  shaft. 

Each  unit  is  motor  driven.  The  motor  and  driving 
mechanism  are  carried  on  the  crossrail,  and  the  drive  shaft  is 
geared  direct  to  the  motor  which,  through  reducing  gears, 
drives  the  vertical  and  horizontal  spindles.  Through  change 
gears  which  are  easily  accessible  the  spindles  can  be  given 
various  speeds. 

The  heads  are  of  rigid  construction,  cast  in  one  piece,  and 
are  adjustable  along  the  ways  by  means  of  hand  operated 


screws;  the  wear  may  be  taken  up  by  taper  gibs.  When  a 
cutter  is  located  the  head  is  clamped  firmly  in  position. 

Spindles  are  furnished  in  three  standard  sizes,  the  largest 
diameter  in  the  front  bearings  being  3^  in.,  4^  in.  and  55^ 
in.  All  sizes  may  be  incorporated  on  one  machine  and  in 
heads  located  as  the  occasion  requires;  they  are  furnished 
with  adjustment  in  and  cut  of  the  heads,  by  pinion  and  rack. 
The  pinion  is  held  in  the  head  and  the  rack  is  on  the  spindle 
(juill.  The  quill  is  held  in  its  tinal  position  by  being  clamped 
and  the  machine  is  controlled  at  the  unit  which  carries  the 
feed  gears.  One  of  the  illustrations  gives  an  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive proportions  and  arrangements  of  the  machine  from  the 
starting  end  and  shows  a  work  table  in  position  for  feeding 
toward  the  first  unit. 

These  continuous  milling  machines  are  manufactured  by 
the  Beaman  &  Smith  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I. 


EXTRA  HEAVY  DUTY  OR  SPECIAL  FORGE  PLANER 


WH.\T  is  known  as  a  .>0-in.  Cincinnati  special  forge 
planer  has  recently  been  built  by  the  Cincinnati 
Planer  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  extra  heavy 
work.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  design  of  the  side 
heads;  some  idea  of  the  substantial  construction  of  these 
heads  may  be  obtained  from  the  photograph.  The  saddles 
are  exceptionally  large  and,  in  order  to  insure 
rigidity,  have  extra  supports  in  the  form  of 
angle  plates  which  are  bolted  to  the  insides  of 
the  housings;  these  not  only  furnish  a  bearing 
but  carry  an  inside  clamp  for  the  saddle.  The 
harp  has  been  dispensed  with  in  designing  the 
side  head  and  the  slide  is  given  a  square 
gibbed  bearing  directly  on  the  saddle.  This 
construction  reduces  the  number  of  parts  and 
increases  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the 
head.  The  heads  are  counterbalanced  by  a 
self-contained  system  of  weights  and  cables, 
making  it  possible  to  raise  or  lower  them  by 
hand  with  ease.  The  vertical  and  horizontal 
power  feeds  are  supplied  to  each  head  from  the 
same  friction  which  operates  the  rail  heads. 

The  bed   is  exceptionally  heavy  and   is  of 
box  section.     Oil  reservoirs  are  cast  in  the 


closed ;  chips  cannot,  therefore,  drop  through  the  table  but  are 
collected  on  the  inside  and  may  be  removed  through  the  cored 
holds  at  the  sides.  Heavy  ribs  at  short  intervals  tie  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  table  securely  together,  thus  preventing  any 
possibility  of  springing  either  when  clamping  the  work  on 
the  table  or  while  the  table  is  at  the  limit  of  its  travel.     The 


Thirty-Inch  Cincinnati  Special  Forge  Planer 

girths  at  each  end  in  order  to  catch  all  of  the  used  oil  and  table  is  also  gibbed  to  the  bed  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  raise 

hold  it  until  it  may  be  drawn  off  through  the  plug  in  the  as  the  tools  enter  a  heavy  cut. 

end^f  the  bed.     The  improved  box  type  table  is  specially         The  housings  are  of  box  type  and  in  addition  to  being 

heavy  and  of  unusual  depth.     The  bottom  side  is- entirely  keyed  are  securely  bolted  and  pinned  to  the  bed.     They  are 
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tied  together  at  the  top  by  a  heavy  arch,  thus  insuring  rigidity 
when  the  rail  is  in  its  highest  position.  As  may  be  seen,  the 
rail  is  quite  deep  and  has  an  extra  deep  box  brace  on  the  back 
to  provide  additional  stiffness.  The  two  heads  are  right  and 
left  hand  and  can  therefore  be  run  very  close  together.  The 
slidi  5  are  of  extra  length  and  have  a  full  bearing  on  the  harp 
at  all  times.  The  heads  are  equipped  throughout  with  taper 
gibs  to  compensate  for  wear.     It  has  also  been  necessary  to 


provide  special  tool  blocks  of  heavy  design  which  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  tool  will  be  held  in  a  perpendicular  position. 
The  side  heads  may  be  run  down  completely  out  of  the 
way  of  the  rail  heads.  The  planer  is  arranged  for  a  motor 
drive  from  the  top  of  the  housings  but  it  can  be  modified  to 
suit  any  other  t>'pe  of  drive.  Steel  gearing  and  racks  are  used 
throughout.  The  driving  gears  are  of  chrome  nickel  steel;  all 
high  speed  bearings  are  of  bronze. 


VALVELESS  AIR  DRILL  AND  NEW  CHIPPING  HAMMER 


PROBABLY  no  tools  used  in  a  railroad  repair  shop  re- 
quire more  ingenuity  in  design  and  more  accuracy  in 
workmanship  than  do  the  air  operated  drills  and  ham- 
mers. Two  new  tools  have  recently  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.,  which  possess  novel  features.  The  one  containing  the 
most  radical  improvements  is  a  valveless  drill. 

Valveless  Air  Drill 

Because  of  the  elimination  of  the  delicate  valve  mechanism 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  an  air  drill  which  is  exception- 
ally light  and  compact.  It  is  claimed  that  it  will  stand  up 
under  the  most  severe  service  and  that  it  is  exceptionally 


the  rods  are  fastened  to  the  pistons  by  ball  and  socket  joints 
secured  by  ingenious  locking  devices  which  permit  replace- 
ment of  either  the  connecting  rod  or  the  piston.  The  crank 
shaft  is  a  drop  forging,  hardened  and  micro-ground,  and  is 
amply  large  to  prevent  springing.  It  is  mounted  on  lil:)eral 
size  annular  ball  bearings,  thus  insuring  a  minimum  amount 
of  friction  and  wear.  The  connecting  rods  are  attached  to 
the  cranks  by  means  of  toggle  joints  secured  with  lock  nuts; 
these  also  serve  to  stiffen  the  rods. 

The  main  gear  is  cut  from  a  solid  blank  of  high- 
grade  steel  and  is  enclosed  in  a  separate  case  which  is  filled 
with  grease,  thus  insuring  independent  and  continual  lubri- 
cation.   The  spindle  bearing  is  extra  long  with  an  additional 


Keller    Master    Valveless    Air    Drill 

economical  in  air  consumption.  These  features  should,  of 
course,  be  retiected  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  amount 
of  time  that  the  drills  will  be  out  of  service  for  repairs. 

Four  single-acting  pistons  are  arranged  in  pairs  at  right 
angles,  each  pair  connected  to  opposite  wrists  of  the  crank 
shaft.  This  is  said  to  insure  smooth  running  and  freedom 
from  vibration.  The  one-piece  cylinder  body  is  provided 
with  handhole  openings  which  are  covered  with  removable 
plates,  affording  ready  access  to  the  crank  connections.  The 
copnecting  rods  and  pistons  are  made  of  vanadium  steel; 


Sure-Lox  Pneumatic   Chipping 
Hammer 


bearing  where  it  joins  the  crank  shaft,  thus  protecting 
the  spindle  and  the  casing  from  heavy  stresses  when 
used  on  severe  work  or  when  the  drill  is  used  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  These  drills  are  built  in  non-re- 
versible or  reversible  types,  including  a  reversible  wood 
boring  machine  and  a  reversible  grinder. 

Sure-Lox  Pneumatic  Chipping  Hammer 

The  new  type  of  pneumatic  chipping  hammer,  known  as  the 
Sure-Lox,  is  so  named  because  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  lock- 
ing the  handle  to  the  cylinder.  This  eliminates  the  old-style 
clamp-bolt  which  was  often  objectionable,  particularly  for 
work  in  close  quarters.  The  new  handle  is  locked  directly  to 
the  cylinder  in  a  positive  and  rigid  manner  by  means  of  a  key 
which  is  inserted  in  the  cylinder  and  engages  one  of  a  series 
of  slots  in  the  handle.  The  key  is  .-securely  held  in  place  and 
the  entire  lock  arrangement  is  covered  by  a  neat  spring  clip. 
All  projections  or  obstructions  which  might  interfere  with 
the  convenient  handling  of  the  tool  are  eliminated. 

Another  novel  feature  of  this  hammer  is  the  extra  long 
striking  end  on  the  piston.  This  is  ^^  in.  instead  of  3/16 
in.  as  commonly  used.  The  retaining  wall  in  the  cylinder 
is  also  correspondingly  strengthened,  adding  to  the  durability 
and  adaptability  of  the  hammer.  The  moving  parts  are  all 
hardened,  ground  and  lapped  to  size.  The  parts  are  abso- 
lutely interchangeable.  The  hammers  may  be  furnished 
with  either  open  or  closed  handles  in  10  sizes,  ranging  fron> 
154 -in.  to  a  4-in.  stroke. 
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UPRIGHT   DRILLS   COMPLY   WITH   STATE   LAWS 


THE  Aurora  Tool  Works,  Aurora,  Ind.,  has  recently  im- 
proved its  28-in.,  32-in.  and  36-in.  sliding  head  drills 
by  the  doing  away  with  the  so-called  gear  covers  and 
thoroughly  enclosing  the  gears  to  have  them  comply  with  the 
various  state  laws.  Incidentally  this  has  added  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  machines,  as  is  indicated  by  the  illus- 
tration. 

These  drills  are  designed  for  heavy  duty.  The  column, 
spindle,  sleeve  and  all  shafts  are  ground.  The  spindle  is  pro- 
vided with  a  ball  thrust  bearing  and  is  driven  l)y  bevel 
gears  having  a  ratio  of  .3  to  1.  The  maximum  distance  from 
the  spindle  to  the  base  on  the  28  in.  machine  is  50  in.,  while 
the  maximum  distance  from  the  spindle  to  the  table  is  36 
in.;  the  machine  will  drill  to  the  center  of  28^  in. 

The  spindle  has  a  diameter  of  1-11/16  in.  above  the 
sleeve,  and  has  a  traverse  of  12  in.  The  feeds  are  positive 
and  easily  controlled  by  the  operator;  they  are  .007,  .012, 
.016,  .021,  .033,  and  .046  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle. 
An  automatic  stop  is  provided  .so  that  the  feed  may  be  dis- 
engaged at  any  predetermined  depth;  the  sleeve  is  graduated. 
The  table  on  the  28  in.  machine  is  24^  in.  in  diameter  and 
has  a  traverse  of  15j/2  in.  The  table  arm  has  a  large  flat 
bearing  on  which  the  table  rests;  the  arm  is  bored  and  faced 
in  place,  thus  giving  each  drill  a  thorough  test  before  leav- 
ing the  shop.  The  head  has  a  traverse  of  23  3^  in.  It  has  a 
long  bearing  on  the  column  and  slides  on  wide  ways,  being 
controlled  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion. 

The  machine  shown  in  the  illustration  is  arranged  for  a 
belt  drive,  but  a  3  hp.,  1,400  r.p.m.  motor  may  be  applied. 


Aurora  28-Inch  Upright  Drill 


COMBINATION  MOTOR  DRIVEN  GRINDERS 


THE  combination  grinders   shown  in  the  illustrations  are  table  and  pivoted  at  the  center  is  a  bed  which  may  be  tilted  in 

specially    valuable    where    there    is    only    a    limited  such  a  way  as  to  grind  slightly  concave  or    it  may  be  set 

amount  of  work  of  any  one  kind   and   where   floor  square  to  grind  perfectly  flat.     Clamping  screws  at  each  cor- 

space  is  limited.     The  combination  practically  furnishes  two  ner  will  hold  it  securely  in  any  desired  position.     On  top  of 

machines   to   occupy   the   space   of   one.      These   machines,  this  bed  and  dove-tailed  to  it  is  a  carriage  (34  in.  long  and 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  Bridgeport  Safety  Emery 
Wheel  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  may  be  made  in  a  num- 
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Combination  Grinder  with  Wet  Grinding  Attachment  at  the  Right 


Combination   Grinder  with  Knife   Bar  at  Left 


l)er  of  different  combinations,  but  in  each  instance  the  heavy 
bracket  is  cast  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  cabinet.  The  top 
of  this  bracket  is  finished  to  receive  a  dove-tailed  table  which 
is  gibbed  to  the  bracket  and  is  fed  back  and  forth  on  the  base 
by  means  of  the  hand  wheel  and  screw.     On  the  top  of  this 


6  in.  wide)  with  two  T-slots.  This  is  gibbed  to  provide  for 
wear  and  is  operated  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  grinding 
wheel  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  which  is  controlled  by 
a  hand  wheel.  The  work  may  be  clamped  to  the  carriage,  or 
if  desired  a  magnetic  chuck  may  be  provided. 
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One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  knife  bar  on  this  carriage 
for  grinding  machine  knives;  by  means  of  this  arrangement, 
tht  knives  may  be  set  to  grind  at  any  angle  or  square  across. 
The  photographs  show  two  different  arrangements  of  grind- 
in  ^^  wheels  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  machine.  In  one 
in-tance,  a  wet  tool  grinder  is  furnished,  while  in  the  other 
ail  ordinary  type  of  floor  grinder  is  used.  If  desired  a  twist 
drill  attachment  may  be  furnished. 

The  motor  is  equipped  with  a  special  frame,  so  that  it  fits 


well  down  into  the  base  of  the  machine;  it  has  a  large  spindle, 
the  diameter  in  the  bearings  being  1^4  in.  The  distance 
between  wheels  is  35  in.,  and  the  length  of  the  shaft  over-all 
50  in.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  center  of  the  spindle 
is  40  in.  There  are  two  sets  of  balls  in  each  of  the  ball 
bearings,  these  bearings  being  IO3/2   in.  in  length. 

The  machine  covers  a  floor  space,  not  including  the  over- 
hang, of  45  in.  X  233/2  in.,  and  weighs  1,800  lb.,  when 
crated   for  domestic  shipment. 


THIRTY-SIX  INCH  MOTOR  DRIVEN  GEARED  HEAD  LATHE 


THE  Pittsburgh  Machine  Tool  Company,  Braddock,  Pa., 
has  recently  redesigned  its  line  of  heavy  lathes.  In 
general,  the  36  in.  x  12  ft.  lathe,  which  is  described 
herewith,  is  typical  of  the  other  sizes.  This  particular  lathe 
has  a  swing  over  the  ways  of  36^  in.,  a  swing  over  the 
carriage  of  25^/2  in.  and  a  distance  between  centers  of  5  ft. 
The  headstock  is  of  the  enclosed  type  and  so  constructed 
tliat  it  can  be  easily  dismantled.     Twelve  changes  of  speed 


A  motor  drive  may  be  supplied  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. With  a  direct  current  motor  any  reasonable  number  of 
.^pmdle  sj>eeds  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  variable  sjieed 


Interior  of  Apron 

controller  which  is  operated  from  a  handle  at  the  right  hand 
end  of  the  -carriage.     If  an  alternating  current  motor  is  used, 
it  is  controlled  by  a  Cutler-Hammer  rotar)-  switch  and  auto- 
matic starter.     If  a  belt  drive  is  desired,  a  6  in.  belt  is  used 
are  provided  through  the  head  and  are  controlled  by  two     and  24  spindle  speeds  may  be  obtained  with  a  two-speed 
clutches  and  three  gear  shifts;  the  ratio  of  the  gearing  in  the     countershaft.     The  main  spindle  is  of  hammered  steel  and 
head  is  63.5  to  1.  hollow.     The  front  spindle  bearing  is  6  in.  in  diameter  and 


Interior  of  Feed  Box 


Pittsburgh    36-Inch    Geared    Head  Xathe    With    Motor    Drive 
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8  in.  long,  while  the  rear  spindle  bearing  is  4  in.  in  diameter 
and  6  in.  long. 

The  feedbox  furnishes  41  different  lateral  feeds;  power 
cross  feed  is  also  supplied.  The  tailstock  is  of  heavy 
design  and  is  arranged  with  a  pawl  which  engages  with  a 
rack  cast  in  the  center  of  the  bed.  The  tailstock  is  moved  by 
power  through  gearing.  The  tail  spindle  is  4^  in.  in  di- 
ameter. The  apron  is  of  double  bearing  construction;  its 
arrangement  is  clearly  shown  in  the  photographs.     A  locking 


device  prevents  the  throwing  in  of  two  feeds  at  the  san.e 
time.  The  carriage  is  fitted  with  wipers  which  ride  on  tie 
vees,  keeping  them  clean  and  well  oiled.  The  bridge  is  12  in. 
wide  and  the  carriage  has  a  bearing  on  the  ways  of  44  iii. 
The  bed  is  29  in.  wide  and  20  in.  deep.  The  front  vee  s 
exceptionally  large  to  provide  ample  front  bearing  for  the 
carriage.  The  taper  attachment  is  of  strong  and  rigid  con- 
struction. The  net  weight  of  this  machine  with  a  12  ft.  bed 
is   16,000  lb. 


PRESSED  STEEL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SHOPS  AND  OFFICES 


THE  many  small  cabinets,  bins,  drawers  and  boxes  used 
around  shops  and  roundhouses  are  as  a  rule  made  in 
the  car  shop.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  them  is 
necessarily  high  but  there  has  been  no  alternative  in  the  past 
as  suitable  equipment  could  not  be  secured  otherwise.  To 
meet  the  demand  for  such  articles  the  Lyon  Metallic  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Aurora,  111.,  is  now  producing  a  number 
of  the  types  most  commonly  used  in  a  variet}'  of  sizes  suit- 
able for  railroad  use.  Being  made  of  steel  they  are  light  and 
strong  and  more  durable  than  similar  equipment  constructed 
of  wood. 

For  tool  rooms  and  store  rooms  a  subshelf  has  been  de- 
veloped which  simplifies  making  small  compartments.  The 
unit  is  collapsible  and  adjustable  and  fits  into  the  standard 
Lyon  shelving,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  uprights  into 


which  clips  can  be  set  to  hold  the  shelves.  By  reversing  the 
shelf  the  compartment  may  be  made  into  a  bin.  The  shelves 
can  be  adjusted  on  1^-in.  centers  without  the  use  of  tools 
and  when  not  in  use  can  be  knocked  down  so  that  they  con- 
sume practically  no  space. 

Another  useful  adjunct  for  shops  and  roundhouses  is  a 
blueprint  cabinet  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  storing  of  many 
sizes  of  drawings  in  a  single  size  of  cabinet.  One  of  the 
principal  advantages  of  these  cabinets  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  fireproof.  The  cabinets  are  finished  in  baked 
enamel  and  can  be  furnished  in  five  drawer  sections  ranging 
in  size  from  24  in.  by  24  in.  to  48  in.  by  36  in.  This  device 
is  shown  in  the  illustration  as  well  as  a  different  type  designed 
for  the  storage  of  a  workng  supply  of  stationery  and  printed 
forms.     The  size  of  this  cabinet  as  regularly  made  is  36  in. 


Shelving,  Cabinets  and  Drawers  Designed  Specially  for  Shop  Use 
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b)  18  in.  by  75  in.     It  has  movable  shelves  and  can  be  se-  drawer.     It  is  equipped  with  a  one-piece  steel  top  which  is 

curely  locked.  also  used  to  form  the  slide.     Although  the  drawer  may  be 

Shop  men  who  have  been  troubled  with  the  loss  of  val-  torn  from  the  bench  and  be  entirely  separated  from  it,  the 

uable  tools  will  be  interested  in  a  thief-proof,  steel  bench  contents  will  still  be  secure. 


ADJUSTABLE   ANCHORAGE   FOR   MOTORS 


A  DEVICE  designed  to  insure  accurate  alinement  and 
permanent  anchorage  for  electric  motors  is  being 
marketed  by  the  Adjustable  Anchorage  Company, 
1502  Ford  building,  Detroit,  Mich.  This  anchorage  per- 
mits a  limited  adjustment  of  the  motor  in  all  directions  and 
may  be  used  on  either  direct  connected  or  belt-driven  motors. 

A  half-view  of  a  bed  plate  with  the  anchorage  applied  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  motor  is  set  on  the  bed  plate 
with  keys  C  set  tightly  in  slots  in  the  bottom  of  the  motor  at 
both  ends,  the  lugs  M  pressing  against  the  motor  base.  To 
rotate  or  move  the  motor  to  either  side,  the  bed  plate  bolts  H 
and  /  are  loosened  and  the  wedges  A  and  B  moved  alter- 
nately in  or  out  by  means  of  the  screws  G.  The  wedges  bear 
on  the  surface  of  the  guides  D  and  E,  the  taper  of  the  wedges 
thus  moving  the  keys  laterally,  which  in  turn  move  the  motor 
with  them. 

This  anchorage,  by  providing  universal  adjustment  of  the 
motor  in  a  horizontal  plane,  makes  possible  an  accurate  aline- 
ment, which  (Mice  obtained  is  permanently  held  by  the  key  C. 
This  is  of  particular  value  in  the  adjustment  of  magnetic 
clutches  and  in  the  perfect  alinement  of  the  shaft,  which 
eliminates  eccentric  movement  and  thus  prolongs  the  life  of 
the  journal  bearings. 

To  tighten  or  loosen  a  chain  or  belt  the  key  C  is  loosened 
by  drawing  out  the  wedges  slightly  and  moving  the  motor  by 


Arrangement  of  Adjustable  Anchorage  for  Motors  J 

means  of  a  screw  set  in  a  lug  cast  on  or  a  stud  tapped  in 
the  bed  plate  at  F.  This  device  may  be  installed  on  old 
motors  or  on  new  work  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 


SOLVING  THE  CUTTER  GRINDING  PROBLEM 


THE  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention"  is  brought  out  in  the  production 
of  a  new  profile  grinder,  which  was  originally  de- 
signed and  constructed  exclusively  for  the  requirements  of 
a  large  milling  cutter  establishment.  The  performance  of 
tliis  machine,  which  is  shown  in  the  photograph,  in  its  grind- 
ing of  concave  and  convex  cutters,  cutters  for  fluting  drills, 
rounding  comers  on  side  and  face  mills,  and  other  special 
grinding  jobs,  has  been  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  cause 
its  originators  and  manufacturers,  the  Cleveland  Milling 
Machine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  place  it  at  the  dis- 
posal of  manufactories  and  repair  shops  for  installation  in 
their  tool  rooms. 

The  wheel  carrying  spindle  is  direct  connected  to  the  shaft 
of  the  type  D  Dumore  universal  110-volt  motor  which  is 
furnished  with  the  machine.  The  spindle  has  adjustable 
bronze  bearings  and  carries  a  wheel  4  in.  in  diameter,  J4- 
in.,  face  with  a  f^-in.  hole.  The  bracket  carrying  the  motor 
and  wheel  spindle  is  mounted  on  a  vertical  housing  and  is 
adjusted  by  a  screw  provided  with  a  micrometer  dial. 

Arbors  for  holding  the  work  are  held  in  a  sleeve  which 
revolves  freely  in  the  work  holding  posts.  Four  posts  are 
furnished  with  No.  9  and  No.  7  Brown  &  Sharpe  tapers, 
one  with  a  ^-in.  straight  hole  and  one  flat  block  for  hold- 
i:ig  flat  tools,  in  order  to  cover  all  classes  of  work  capable 
of  being  done  on  the  machine.  The  posts  fit  into  three  T- 
siots  in  the  upper  compound  slide,  thus  providing  for  a 
^vide  range  of  work.  The  two  upper  slides  are  used  to 
tring  the  work  in  the  proper  sweep  across  the  face  of  the 
v.heel,  and  are  in  turn  mounted  on  a  swivel  block,  which  is 
pivoted  to  the  bottom  slide. 


The  maximum  radius  that  can  be  ground  is  3  in.  on 
either  concave  or  convex  cutters  up  to  12  in.  in  diameter. 
A  gage  is  furnished  to  set  the  work  in  the  proper  relation  to 


Motor  Driven  Profile   Grinder 

the  wheel  and  when  the  slide  is  set  for  any  given  radius  the 
machine  will  always  grind  that  radius  regardless  of  the  con- 
tinued adjustment  of  the  two  upper  slides.     A  simple  and 
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convenient  tooth  rest  is  furnished  with  range  enough  to  cover  are  accurately  scraped  and  provided  with  gibs  for  taking  up 
all  work  within  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  All  screws  the  wear.  The  machine  occupies  a  bench  space  of  24  in. 
are  provided  with  readable  micrometer  dials  and  the  slides      by  30  in.  and  weighs  217  lb. 


A  HIGH  POWER  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DRILL 


THE  multiple  spindle  drill  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  a  heavy  service  production  tool  especially  intended 
for  use  in  locomotive  and  railway  shops  and  will 
be  found  useful  where  the  work  includes  heavy  gang  drilling 
or  heavy  jig  drilling.  When  used  on  jig  work  the  compact- 
ness of  this  drill  enables  one  operator  to  keep  a  greater 
number  of  spindles — either  singly  or  in  groups — continually 
in  operation,  and  as  a  result  the  operator  is  kept  constantly 
reloading  the  jig  while  some  of  the  drills  are  kept  con- 
stantly  producing. 

The  speed  mechanism  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  upright  at  the  left  end  of  the  frame  and  provides  a 
range  of  six  speeds  from  25  to 
186  r.p.m.  It  consists  of  two 
cones  of  hardened  steel  gears, 
back  gears,  and  a  hardened  roll- 
-in  gear.  There  are  three  gears 
on  each  of  the  cones  and  these 
when  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  back  gears  furnish  the  speed 
changes  which  are  selected  by 
sliding  and  dropping  the  roll-in 
gear  into  mesh  with  the  various 
sets  of  gears  on  the  cones.  The 
shafts  in  the  speed  box  rotate  in 
Hyatt  roller  bearings,  and  the 
drive  shaft,  which  transmits  the 
power  from  the  speed  mechanism 
to  the  spindles,  rotates  in  com- 
bined radial  and  thrust  ball  bear- 
ings. Power  is  applied  to  the 
speed  box  through  a  constant 
speed  pulley  and  is  transmitted 
through  a  Johnson  friction  clutch. 

The  feed  mechanism  gives 
three  changes,  namely,  .006  in., 
.009  in.  and  .014  in.  and  is 
tightly  encased  and  fastened  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  upright  at 
the  extreme  right  end  of  the 
frame.  The  changes  are  ob- 
tained through  two  cones  of  three 
gears  each  which  are  driven  by 
the  spindle  drive  shaft.  Each  of 
the  two  cones  is  fitted  with  three 
gears.  The  feed  changes  are  ef 
fected  by  a  slip  key  method  which 
is  operated  by  an  indexed  hand 
lever.      The   feed   is   transmitted 

from  the  two  cones  of  gears  to  the  feed  shaft  through 
miter  gears  and  a  worm  and  worm  gear,  with  end  thrust 
taken  by  ball  bearings.  A  handwheel  is  also  provided 
for  quickly  advancing  or  returning  each  spindle. 

The  minimum  distance  between  spindle  heads  is  8  in. 
from  center  to  center.  The  heads  are  gibbed  to  a  heavy 
crossrail  by  a  dove-tail  method  and  are  adjustable  along 
the  rail  by  means  of  a  crank  handle  which  operates  a  rack 
and  pinion.  The  spindles  are  provided  with  No.  5  Morse 
taper  and  are  driven  by  spiral  gears.  The  spindle  thrust 
is  taken  by  S.  K.  F.  ball  bearings.  The  drive  is  located 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  head,  which  reduces  torque  in  the 
spindle  to  a   minimum.      Each   spindle  is   counterbalanced 


and  can  be  driven  and  fed  independently  of  the  other>. 
The  levers  used  to  apply  the  feed  and  drive  to  each  spindle 
are  interlocking  so  that  the  power  feed  cannot  be  engaged 
when  the  spindle  is  not  being  driven.  Adjustable  stops  are 
provided  automatically  to  disengage  the  feed  when  the  holts 
have  been  drilled  to  a  given  depth. 

The  table,  which  affords  a  total  working  surface  of  20 
in.  by  98  in.  and  a  vertical  adjustment  of  12  in.  by  means 
of  a  crank  handle  which  actuates  two  jack  screws  through 
a  worm  and  worm  gear  mechanism,  is  a  substantial  box 
type  casting.  The  jack  screws  supporting  the  table  main- 
tain   its    original    alinement    by    receiving    the   trust   of   the 


Multiple  Spindle   Rail   Drill 

cutting  tools  on  the  direct  center  line  with  the  .spindles. 
A  cored  section  of  the  table  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
cutting  compound,  and  the  table  casting  is  shaped  on  all 
four  sides  so  as  to  form  a  trough  in  which  the  cutting  com- 
pound flows  back  to  the  reservoir.  The  pump  which  force^ 
the  cutting  compound  to  the  work  is  .fastened  to  the  upright 
at  the  left  and  is  driven  directly  from  the  countershaft. 

Lubrication  is  provided  by  a  force  feed,  gravity  flow 
and  splash  system  combined,  which  is  made  possible  by  the 
all-enclosed  unit  construction.  The  speed  mechanism,  feeci 
mechanism,  and  each  of  the  spindle  heads  are  provided 
with  an  independent  and  self-contained  oiling  system,  whicl 
insures   positive    lubrication    and    economical    maintenance. 
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The  contents   of   each   unit   are   partially   submerged   in   a  The  machine  is  operated  by  a  10-hp.  motor,  weighs  about 

bath  of  oil,  while  the  bearings  are  lubricated  by  a  force  15,000    lb.    ready   for   shipment,    and   will   occupy   a    floor 

feed  through  individual  leads  which  carry  a  sufficient  flow  space  of  56  in.  by  144  in.     It  is  known  as' the  No.  23  rail 

ol  oil  to  flush  all  enclosed  parts  on  its  return  to  the  reservoir,  drill  and  is  built  by  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  O. 

A  POWERFUL  HAND  OPERATED  BAR  CUTTER 


rriHE  frame  of  the  bar  cutter  shown  in  the  photograph  is 
Jl^  of  cast  steel  and  is  reinforced  by  heav)'  steel  plates 
at  the  two  main  bearings;  the  cutter  blades  are  made 
of  specially  treated  tool  steel  in  order  that  they  may  cut  high 
curbon  steel  such  as  is  in  bars  for  reinforced  concrete  con- 
>rruction  work. 

The  shear  is  fitted  with  a  quick  return  arrangement  which 
is  made  operative  by  throwing  a  pawl  out  of  engagement 
bv  means  of  the  short  lever.  The  shearing  blade  may  be 
brought  into  position  quickly  up  to  the  point  where  the 
blade  comes  in  contact  with  the  bar  to  be  cut  by  the  use 
of  a  foot  lever,  whereas  the  actual  cutting  of  the  bar  is  only 
accomplished  by  operating  the  long  lever  and  ratchet.  The 
(juick  adjustment  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  as  the  ratchet 
operation  is  necessarily  slow  on  account  of  the  great  leverage 
required  to  cut  off  heavy  bars.  The  only  spring  used  in 
this  machine  is  one  for  holding  the  ratchet  pawl  out  of 
engagement,  in  order  that  the  movable  cutting  jaw  may  be 
returned  to  the  starting  position  by  its  own  weight. 

This  bar  cutter  weighs  178  lb.  and  is  light  in  comparison 
to  its  shearing  capacity.  It  will  cut  square  twisted  reinforce- 
ment bars,  or  mild  steel  bars,  cold,  up  to  1}^  in.,  round  mild 
steel  bars  up  to  1^  in.  diameter,  and  flat  mild  steel  bars 
•j4  in.  thick  by  3  in.  wide.  It  is  known  as  the  Wallace  No. 
167  bar  cutter,  manufactured  by  the  Wallace  Supplies  which  consists  of  an  ordinary  piece  of  iron  pipe,  is  6  ft.  in 
Manufacturing  Company  of   Chicago.  length.     The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cutting 

The  machine  is  8  in.  wide  by  35  in.  long  and  the  lever,     jaw  is  11  in. 


Convenient  and  Powerful  Bar  Cutter 


SPECIAL  AJAX  UPSETTING  FORGING  MACHINE 


O  TERX  necessity,  under  war  conditions,  forced  many  of 
^  the  machine  tool  manufacturers  quickly  to  develop  new 
and  unusual  designs  in  order  to  assist  the  government 
in  the  production  of  munitions  and  supplies.  As  an  example 
many  interesting  articles  might  be  written  on  what  was  done 
in  the  manufacture  of  forgings,  some  of  them  of  the  most 


intricate  designs  and  others  of  simple  design  but  of  unusual 
proportions.  Fortunately,  some  of  the  special  machines  which 
have  been  designed  and  many  of  the  lessons  which  have  been 
learned  may  be  applied  to  advantage  under  normal  indus- 
trial conditions. 

Many  large  forgings  are  required  in  the  manufacture  and 
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Side  View  of  Ajax  Upsetting  Forging  Machine  with  Extra  Large  Stock  Gather. 
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maintenance  of  railroad  equipment  and  doubtless  an  upset- 
ting forging  machine  with  an  extra  large  stock  gather,  which 
was  designed  by  the  Ajax  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  making  forgings  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  artillery  at  the  Ford  motor  car  plant  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
may  be  used  to  advantage  for  some  of  this  work.  This 
machine,  which  is  shown  in  the  illustrations,  was  so  designed 
that  an  extra  long  stroke  may  be  obtained  after  the  gripping 
die  has  closed,  thus  holding  the  stock  while  the  upsetting  ram 
or  tool  performs  its  upsetting  operation.  The  moving  or  grip- 
ping die  is  operated  by  an  air  cylinder  and  the  heading  tool 
or  ram  has  a  travel  of  24  in.  after  the  dies  are  closed.  This 
stroke  can,  in  cases  of  emergency,  be  increased  to  26  in.  The 
die  space  will  accommodate  a  die  3C  in.  high  and  2  7  3^  in. 
long.  The  crank  shaft  has  a  gear  on  either  end,  giving  a 
double  gear  drive,  thus  protecting  the  shaft  from  torsional 
stresses.  One  of  the  views  shows  clearly  the  double  gear 
drive  with  the  two  safety  flywheels  which  are  provided  with 
safety  shear  pins.     The  crank  is  13  in.  in  diameter. 

The  air  cylinder  operates  under  100  lb.  pressure.     The 


Showing  Double  Gear  Drive  with  Two-Safety  Fly  Wheels. 

floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine  is  24  ft.  by  15  ft.  and 
total  weight  of  the  machine  is  a  little  over  100  tons. 


the 


A  NEW  ANGLE  ON  MILLING  MACHINES 


THAT  there  is  apparently  no  limit  to  which  the  designer 
will  go  in  the  search  for  the  practical  application  of 
every  possible  principle  which  will  influence  the  effi- 
ciency of  machine  tool  production,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  tilted  rotary  milling  machine  shown  in  the  illustration,  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  which  will  be  noted  an  entire 
disregard  for  all  precedent. 

It  is  stated  that  the  successful  development  of  the  Ohio 
tilted  rotary  milling  machine,  which  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
June  mechanical  conventions  at  Atlantic  City  by  the  Oster- 
lein  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  produced  a 
continuous  production  milling  machine  which  has  elimi- 
nated a  large  part  of  the  idle  time  between  cuts,  has  increased 
the  rigidity  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  parts,  and  in- 
sures a  sufficient  supply  of  lubricant  for  cooling  the  cutters. 

The  usual  time  spent  in  returning  a  longitudinal  feeding 
table,  removing  the  finished  work,  clamping  the  new  piece  in 
the  fixture  and  again  bringing  the  cutter  to  the  position  for 
cutting,  is  obviated  in  this  type;  by  the  substitution  of  con- 
tinuous milling,  this  time  is  converted  into  production  time, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  output  per  hour.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  rotary  table  which  carries  the  work  to 
the  cutting  position;  during  the  cutting  operation  the  finished 
work  is  removed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  and  new 
work  is  set  up. 

This  continuous  operation  not  only  eliminates  lost  time, 
but  it  sets  the  pace  for  removing  and  setting  up  the  work. 
The  cutter  may  be  held  in  a  fixed  position  and  the  table  ro- 
tated continuously  by  automatic  feed  for  continuous  mill- 
ing, or  the  cutter  may  be  reciprocated  radially  in  combina- 
tion with  an  intermittent  motion  of  the  table  controlled  by  an 
indexing  mechanism.  This  indexing  mechanism  provides 
for  from  2  to  72  divisions  and  the  table  revolves  rapidly  be- 
tween divisions,  in  order  to  reduce  the  idle  time.  By  feeding 
the  cutter  radially  over  the  surface  of  the  work  the  loss  of 
time  between  milling  surfaces  is  avoided  on  such  jobs  as  can- 
not be  compactly  spaced.  Other  advantages  are  that  the  non- 
productive time  of  cutter  approach  is  avoided,  the  cutter 
travels  the  shortest  possible  distance,  two  or  more  simple  fix- 
tures may  be  used  instead  of  one  large  fixture,  and  the 
machine  is  practical  when  applied  to  small  quantity  lots. 

The  body  of  the  machine  is  cast  in  one  piece  and  no  bolts, 
elevating  screws  or  gibs  are  subjected  to  the  load  of  the  cut. 
The  general  lines  of  the  machine  may  be  said  to  resemble  a 


punch  press  or  shear.  The  working  surface  of  the  table  and 
the  cutter  spindle  are  both  contained  in  this  body  casting  and 
the  possibility  of  relative  deformation  under  load  of  the  cut- 
ter and  work  is  avoided.  As  the  body  of  the  machine  is  di- 
rectly under  the  circular  table  there  is  nothing  to  depreciate 
the  anvil-like  rigidity  from  the  table  bearing  to  the  floor. 


Ohio  Tilted  Rotary  Milling  Machine 

There  are  no  overhanging  parts  on  the  machine;  the  ram 
bearings  are  extended  in  front  so  that  even  in  the  advanced 
position  of  the  cutters  the  full  length  of  the  ram  is  effective. 
A  worm  wheel  of  28-in.  pitch  diameter  driven  by  a  worm 
of  lj4-in.  pitch  and  4-in.  diameter  drives  the  30-in.  diameter 
table  which  is  set  at  an  angle  of  150  deg.  This  worm  wheel 
is  set  as  close  to  the  table  surface  as  the  taper  table  bearing 
will  permit  and  is  bolted  and  pinned  to  the  table  at  the  ex- 
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treme  end  of  the  bearing;  the  central  stud  merely  serves  as 
means  for  alining  the  worm  and  the  table.  The  latter  is  pro- 
vided with  two  circular  and  four  radial  T-slots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clamping  the  fixtures.  The  ram  bearing  has  a  sur- 
face of  1,000  sq.  in.  and  three  gibs  permit  of  adjustment  in 
all  directions. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  4-in.  belt  over  the  pulley  lo- 
cated on  the  side  of  the  machine,  either  from  a  line  or  a  jack- 
shaft,  or  by  a  motor  mounted  on  a  special  base  plate  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  machine.  Power  for  driving  the  spindle 
which  carries  a  No.  16  Brown  &  Sharpe  taper  is  transmitted 
from  the  pulley  through  mitre  gears  to  an  intermediate  shaft 
which  connects  with  the  first  change  gear  shaft  in  the  speed 
box  by  means  of  a  second  pair  of  mitre  gears.  A  single  pair 
of  change  gears  connect  the  first  and  second  change  gear 
shifts;  "pick  off  gears"  are  used  on  the  two  shafts  and  give 
30  spindle  speeds,  using  15  pairs  of  change  gears. 

The  intermediate  shaft  is  made  in  two  sections,  which  are 
connected  by  a  coupling,  by  the  releasing  of  which  and  turn- 
ing the  first  change  gear  shaft  through  half  a  revolution,  the 
opposite  end  of  the  upper  half  of  the  intermediate  shaft 
couples  with  the  lower  section.  This  reverses  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  spindle  and  allows  the  use  of  either  right 
hand  or  left  hand  face  mills  as  desired.     The  intermediate 


bearing  is  4J^  in,  in  diameter  and  runs  in  a  phosphor  bronze 
bushing.  The  upper  spindle  bearing  is  a  radio  thrust  ball 
bearing.  A  clutch  in  the  end  of  the  spindle  provides  for  a 
positive  driving  of  the  arbors. 

An  example  of  one  of  the  practical  applications  of  prin- 
ciples which  influence  the  efficiency  of  production  referred  to 


Sectional  View  of  Ohio  Tilted  Rotary  Milling  Machine 


shaft  is  splined  at  the  upper  end,  and  permits  the  pulley  shaft 
and  first  intermediate  shaft  to  trunnion,  to  allow  reciproca- 
tion of  the  ram.  Ball  bearings  are  used  wherever  practicable 
throughout  the  driving  mechanism. 

The  spindle,  which  is  adjustable  vertically  by  means  of  a 
graduated  collar,  is  carried  in  a  sleeve,  on  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  attached  the  speed  box  casting.     The  lower  spindle 


Working  on  One  Job  While  Another  Is  Being  Set  Up 

the  introduction  to  this  description,  is  the  mounting  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  spindle  of  a  250-lb.  flywheel,  whose  mo- 
mentum prevents  chattering  of  the  cutters  as  well  as  eliminat- 
ing the  vibration  caused  by  the  lacklash  in  the  driving  gears, 
causing  the  cutter  to  move  smoothly  into  and  through  the 

cut. 

The  ram  is  fed  radially  over  the  surface  of  the  table  by 
means  of  a  cam,  which  feeds  the  ram  forward  slowly  during 
the  cutting  operation  and  allows  it  to  drop  back  rapidly  at 
the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  relative  radial  travel  of  the  ram 
is  made  adjustable  by  means  of  a  slide  mounted  under  the 
ram;  this  slide  is  controlled  from  the  side  of  the  ram  by 
means  of  a  ball  crank  lever  and  is  clamped  by  means  of  a 

knurled  knob.  A  double  row 
ball  bearing  serves  as  a  cam 
roller. 

The  pulley  shaft  extends 
through  the  machine  and 
drives  the  feed  box  mechan- 
ism; the  operations  of  the  feed 
box  are  controlled  by  a  push 
rod  extending  along  the  side 
of  the  machine  to  within  iea£h 
of  the  operator.  The  cam  shaft 
is  driven  by  a  worm  and  worm 
wheel  in  the  feed  box.  A  four- 
gear  feed  change  mecLanism 
regulates  the  feed  of  the  table 
when  the  continuous  table  mo- 
tion is  used  or  the  rate  of  revcH 
lution  of  the  cam  when  the  in- 
dexing mechanism  is  used. 
The  cutting  feeds,  therefore, 
ratio  of  these  change  gears, 
be    omitted    for    a    machine 

de- 


ls 


arc     established     by     the 
The    index    mechanism    may 

on  which  only  the  continuous  feeding  table 
sired,  or  the  indexing  mechanism  may  be  added  to  a  contin- 
uous feeding  machine  at  any  time.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  feed  change  gears  regulate  the  rate  of  travel  of  the  ram 
and  the  throw  of  the  cam  regulates  the  length  of  travel  of  the 
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ram.  A  crank  operated  shaft  is  provided  so  that  the  feed 
mechanism  may  be  operated  by  hand  when  setting  up  or  try- 
ing out  a  job.  A  lever  is  also  provided  for  tripping  the  in- 
de.x  mechanism. 

Lubrication  is  provided  for  by  a  pump  of  35  gallons  per 
minute  capacity,  attached  to  the  side  of  the  machine  and 
driven  by  a  belt  from  the  pulley  shaft.  The  lubricant  is 
raised  under  pressure  to  a  distance  above  the  machine  and 
expanded  in  a  large  pipe  before  it  falls  on  the  cutter  and 


work;  it  drains  from  the  chips  which  are  deposited  in  u 
pocket  provided  in  the  base  at  the  low  end  of  the  table,  int:) 
a  60  gallon  reservoir  in  the  base.  A  large  central  distribu- 
tion oiler  on  the  speed  box  provides  for  speed  box  and  spindl ' 
requirements  and  a  similar  oiler  lubricates  the  pulley  shafv 
A  central  oiling  point  located  at  the  top  of  the  ram  provides 
distribution  to  the  ram  slide  and  similar  provisions  are  made 
for  feed  box  mechanism  and  for  the  table  bearings.  Ampl  • 
provision  is  therefore  made  for  the  lubrication  of  all  part.-. 


THE  INTERNAL  GRINDER  IN  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP 


THOSE   who   have   benefitted   by   their   recognition    of 
the  cylindrical  grinder's  place  in  the  locomotive  shop 
for   finishing    piston    and   valve   rods,    and   crosshead 
and  other  pins  will  be  interested  in  the  internal  grinding 
machine  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

In  repairing  valve  motion  levers,  parallel  rods  and  va- 
rious other  similar  parts,  where  the  holes  in  the  rods  or  in 
the  bushings  are  worn  oblong  or  rough,  or  the  holes  in  the 
levers  have  become  distorted,  the  use  of  this  tjpe  of 
grinder  will  commend  itself;  these  holes  can  be  ground  true 
and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  for  renewing  the  bushings  or 
reaming  the  lever.  Reaming  would  in  seme  cases  be  the 
quicker  operation,  but  it  would  not  produce  as  true  a  hole 
and  would  result  in  enlarging  the  hole  more  than  by  grind- 
ing. On  parts  which  have  been  warped  in  casehardening  it 
is  much  easier  to  true  the  holes  by  grinding  than  by  am- 
other  method. 

Then,  tco,  this  machine  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  on 


Trueing  Up  the;   Bushing  Fit  in  a  Side  Rod 

various  air  brake  parts,  including  triple  valves.  The  valve 
chambers  in  the  top  heads  of  air  compressors  when  worn, 
may  also  be  refinished  on  it.  Steam  and  air  cylinders  may 
be  refinished  when  worn  or  cut.  To  refinish  a  very  badly 
worn  cylinder  may  require  more  time  than  on  a  boring 
machine,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  metal  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  true  up  the  entire  surface,  but  even  if 


this  be  the  case,  grinding  will  generally  be  the  more  economi- 
cal when  considering  the  life  of  the  cylinders. 

The  article  to  be  ground  is  secured  to  the  table,  whicli 
may  be  adjusted  so  that  the  work  will  be  brought  in  line 
with  the  grinding  wheel  spindle.  The  illustrations  show  a 
No.    60    internal    grinding    machine    manufactured    by    the 
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Heald  No.  60  Cylinder  Grinder 

Heald  Machine  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.  This  company 
expects  to  exhibit  a  machine  of  this  type  at  the  June 
mechanical  conventions  at  Atlantic  City. 

Notable  features  of  the  machine  are  a  large  crosswise  ad- 
justment of  the  work,  large  vertical  adjustment  of  the  knee, 
multiple  speeds  for  the  rotation  of  the  head,  quick  change 
gear  boxes  for  speeds  and  feeds,  and  micrometer  readings 
throughout. 

The  proportions  of  this  grinder,  which  occupies  3S  in.  by 
90  in.  of  floor  space  and  is  driven  by  a  3-hp.,  1,2Q0  r.p.m 
motor,  are  well  conveyed  by  the  general  photograph;  another 
photograph  illustrates  the  grinder  performing  a  characteristic 
railroad  shop  operation  in  the  grinding  of  an  elongated 
bushing  fitted  in  a  locomotive  side  rod.  The  main  table  is  13 
in.  wide  by  52  in.  long,  with  a  finished  top  10  in.  wide  by 
24  in.  long,  and  has  two  T-.slots  and  alining  grooves.  The 
cross  slide  table  is  18  in.  wide  by  36  in.  long,  provided  with 
a  finished  top  14  in.  wide  by  28  in.  long,  with  two  T-slots. 
The  vertical  adjustment  of  the  knee  is  3y2  in.  Micrometer 
dials  are  furnished  for  horizontal  and  vertical  adjustments. 
Spindles  regularly  furnished  with  the  machine  will  grind 
holes  of  three  or  more  inches  in  diameter  by  15  in.  long;  the 
standard  grinding  wheels  u?ed  are  3^4  in.  and  4  in.  in 
diameter  by  ^-in.  face,  and  are  rated  from  4,400  to  5,800 
surface  ft.  per  minute.  The  maximum  distance  of  the 
finished  pad  on  the  cross  slide  table  below  the  center  of  the 
grinding  circle  is  7^  in.;  to  the  main  table,  12  in.;  the 
minimum  distance  is  4  in.  and  8^'2  in.,  respectively. 
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A  POWER  BENCH  DRILL  FOR  ACCURATE  WORK 


THE  10-in,  power  bench  drill  shown  in  the  photograph 
is  rather  small  for  use  in  a  railroad  shop  and  yet  there 
are  places  in  the  tool  room  or  in  other  departments 
where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  machine  of  this  kind  for  small 
and  accurate  work.  The  frame,  excluding  the  base,  is  in 
om'  piece,  simplifying  the  construction,  and  helping  to  keep 
the  shafts  and  gears  in  perfect  alignment.  The  machine  will 
drill  holes  quickly  and  accurately  up  to  9/16  in.  in  diameter 
and  to  the  center  of  a  10-in  circle.  The  height  over  all  is 
onlv  333/2  in.  and  the  machine  weighs  110  lb. 

The  spindle  is  ^  in.  in  diameter  in  the  sleeve  and  has 
a  travel  of  3  in.;  the  column  is  l]^  in.  in  diameter;  and 
the  table  measures  7  in.  by  8  in.  The  greatest  distance  be- 
tween the  base  and  the  spindle  is  16  in.,  while  the  greatest 
distance  between  the  table  and  the  spindle  is  9M  in.  The 
work  table  is  adjustable  up  or  down  on  the  column  or  may 
be  pushed  to  one  side,  thus  allowing  the  base  to  be  used 
as  the  table.  The  base  is  accurately  planed  and  has  coun- 
tersunk bolts. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  upper  cone  pulley  is  supported  be- 
tween the  bearings  instead  of  being  overhung,  thus  tending 
to  balance  the  machine  and  relieve  the  frame  from  unde- 
sirable stresses.  The  countershaft  is  supplied  with  tight  and 
loose  pulleys  and  a  belt  shifter.  The  feed  lever  and  spindle 
are  held  in  position  when  idle  by  means  of  a  friction  spring, 
thus  preventing  the  spindle  from  slipping  down  on  to  the 
work  or  the  table.  These  drills  are  made  by  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


10-Inch  Power  Bench  Drill 


A  NOTABLE  ADVANCE  IN  GRINDING 


THE  guide  bar  grinder  illustrated  herewith  is  noteworthy 
because  of  two  significant  steps  forward  in  the  de- 
velopment of  large  surface  grinders.  The  basic 
improvement — a  radical  departure — is  the  grinding  wheel 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  in  its  sectional  or  built-up  con- 
struction. The  origin  of  the  design  of  this  wheel  emanated 
from  an  analysis  of  what  happens  between  the  wheel  and 
the  work,  and  practice  is  bearing  out  the  value  of  the  theory 
of  a  special  provision  for  the  regular  and  constant  elimina- 
tion of  grindings  and  loose  grit  from  the  face  of  the  wheel, 
which  is  achieved  by  the  clearance  between  the  blocks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  16  blocks  of  the  required  abrasive 
material  are  inserted  between  the  inner  and  outer  flanges 
on  the  face  of  a  carrying  disk  or  chuck  and  are  held  in  place 
through  the  adjustable  pressure  of  wedges  set  in  at  the 
bases  of  the  blocks  and  controlled  by  set  screws  and  lock 
nuts  through  the  inner  flange,  the  combination  forming  a 
grinding  wheel  which  is  32  in.  in  diameter. 

The  sectional  view  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  grinder  blocks  are  controlled  for  lateral  adjust- 
ment and  shows  the  adjusting  screws  retained  by  collars 
at  the  back  of  the  carrying  disk,  and  screwed  through  the 
plates  into  which  the  grinding  blocks  are  securely  dove- 
tailed. It  will  be  noticed  that  sufficient  adjustment  has 
been  provided  to  allow  for  practically  the  entire  wear  of 
the  blocks.  It  is  claimed  that  the  sectional  wheel  will  not 
"gum  up,"  because  it  throws  off  through  the  grooves  be- 
tween the  blocks  the  refuse  from  the  wheel  and  the  metal, 
which  otherwise  being  unrelieved,  imbeds  itself  in  the  face 
of  the  wheel,  gumming  it  up,  making  necessary  frequent  re- 
dressing. Due  to  this  chip  relieving  feature,  it  is  stated 
that  continuous  fast  and  heavy  grinding  may  be  done  with 
a  sectional  wheel  of  4-in.  width  of  face,  where  the  limit 
of  face  for  a  solid  wheel  is  usually  iVs  in. 


The  grinding  machine  is  heavy  and  rigid.  The  main 
bed  is  of  cabinet  base  construction  and  supports  a  three 
T-slot  carriage  that  travels  back  and  forth  on  a  flat  track 
in  front  of  the  grinding  wheel  properly  gibbed  to  take  up 
wear. 

Firmly  bolted  to  this  bed  at  the  rear,  midway  between 
the  ends,  is  a  short  back  extension  bed  at  right  angles  to 


Showing  Construction  of  Sectional  or   Built-Up  Grinding  Wheel 

the  main  bed,  with  wide  flat  tracks  on  which  a  carriage  is 
mounted,  suitably  gibbed,  and  arranged  with  a  screw  ex- 
tending through  the  main  bed,  operated  from  the  front  side 
of  the  machine  by  a  hand  wheel  or  by  automatic  feed,  or  by 
hand  from  the  back  of  the  machine,  to  bring  the  grinding 
wheel  up  to  the  work.     On  top  of  the  carriage  is  a  turret, 
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pivoted  at  the  center  for  grinding  flat  faces  or  by  swiveling 
around  to  grind  slight  concaves  as  desired.  The  grinding 
wheel  spindle  is  mounted  on  this  turret  and  is  5^/2  in.  in 
diameter,  running  in  ball  bearings  both  radial  and  end 
thrust,  with  adjustable  take-ups  for  end  wear,  either  forward 


Rear  View   Showing   Application   of  Motor  and  Arrangement  of 

Gearing 

or  backward.     The  spindle  is  driven  by  means  of  a  large 
spur  gear  which  meshes  into  a  wide  faced  fiber  pinion  on 
the  shaft  of  the  25  H.P.  motor  mounted  upon  the  turret. 
The    second    important    feature    in    the    machine    is    the 


partly  uncovered  in  one  of  the  photographs.  The  desired 
speed  is  obtained  by  adjusting  the  speed  control  hand  1(  ver 
shown  at  the  right  in  the  front  view  of  the  machine,  in  its 
proper  position  as  indicated  on  the  dial  behind  it.  The 
lever  is  locked  when  in  position  for  any  desired  carriage 
travel  speed.  The  hand  lever  at  the  left  in  front  of  the 
machine  is  a  carriage  control  and  is  locked  in  both  wori.ing 
and  neutral  positions.  There  is  a  corresponding  lever  at 
the  back  of  the  machine  for  the  convenience  of  the  operator. 
The  large  hand  wheel  is  for  moving  the  carriage  back  and 
forth  in  adjustment  to  the  work. 

The  dogs  on  the  front  side  of  the  table  may  be  adju  ted 
for  any  length  of  travel  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 
A  centrifugal  pump  for  supplying  water  to  the  grinding 
wheel  is  furnished  with  each  machine.  The  front  pan  of 
the  back  extension  to  which  the  pump  is  connected  has  a 
closed  bottom,  forming  a  reservoir.  Drip  pans  on  the  back 
of  the  machine  carry  the  water  to  the  reservoir,  thus  usini.;  it 
over  and  over. 

At  the  right  and  rear  of  the  back  extension  are  gear  boxes 
with  removable  lids,  allowing  easy  access  to  the  working 
parts  for  oiling  and  making  adjustments.  One  of  the  geurs 
in  the  train  of  backgearing  is  a  friction  gear,  arranged  to 
slip  under  excessive  load  in  case  anything  should  get  caught. 

This  machine,  which  should  find  many  uses  in  railroad 
shops,  particularly  on  the  grinding  of  guides,  is  made  in 
four  lengths,  66  in.,  86  in.,  110  in.,  and  140  in.,  and  ranges 
in  weight  from  12,330  lb.  to  18,250  lb. 

This  sectional  wheel  guide  bar  grinder  is  manufactured 
by  the  Bridgeport  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Company,  Bridge- 
port,  Conn.,   who  manufacture  a  general  line  of  grinding 


View  of  Surface  Grinder  From  Operating  Side 


multiple  speed  working  table  or  carriage.     For  convenience  machines  of  all  types  and  sizes,  the  pioneer  among  which 

in  showing  the  location  of  change  speed  gears,  which  pro-  was   one   of   the   first   grinding  wheels   regularly   manufac- 

vide  a  carriage  speed  of  3,  6,  9   and   12   ft.   per  minute,  tured  and  sold  under  a  safety  slogan  based  upon  the  rigidity 

respectively,   the   extension   bed    in   which   they    operate   is  of  its  wheel  guards. 
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A    KEROSENE   TORCH   FOR    PREHEATING 


A  KEROSENE  preheating  torch  has  been  perfected  by 
Smith's  Inventions,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which 
uses  compressed  air  at  about  40  lb.  pressure,  but  re- 
quires no  pressure  on  the  kerosene.  The  compressed  air  in 
passing  through  the  valve  draws  the  kerosene  with  it  and 
converts  it  into  a  vapor.  This  vapor,  as  it  passes  from  the 
torch  or  nozzle,  may  be  lighted  instantly  with  a  match  with- 
out heating  the  nozzle.  The  flow  of  the  kerosene  is  controlled 
by  a  separate  valve  and  the  torch  flame  may  be  made  to  vary 
from  6  in.  to  4  ft.  in  length. 

The  nozzle  shown  in  the  illustration  may  be  replaced  by  an 
elbow  or  other  casting,  thus  deflecting  the  flame  at  a  right 
angle  or  any  other  direction.  The  kerosene  is  drawn  into 
the  torch  by  simply  dropping  the  end  of  the  tube  into  a  barrel 
or  tank  of  kerosene. 

The  nozzle  may  be  screwed  off,  in  which  case  the  torch 
may  be  used  to  spray  the  kerosene  in  cleaning  motors,  trans- 
mission cases,  differentials,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 
The  adjustable  stand  is  of  simple  and  substantial  construc- 
tion and  will  be  found  specially  convenient  for  many  classes 
of  work. 


Kerosene  Preheating  Torch  and  Stand 


TWENTY-SIX  INCH  ADJUSTABLE  HEAD  GANG  DRILL 


THE  Barnes  Drill  Company,  Rockford,  111.,  has  designed 
a  26-in.  gang  drill  to  permit  a  lateral  adjustment  of 
the  spindles.  In  other  respects  the  machine  is  sim- 
ilar to  its  standard  line  of  all-geared  gang  drills.  The 
spindle  at  the  end  of  the  machine  nearest  the  driving  pulley 
is  fixed,  but  the  three  other  heads  may  be  adjusted  laterally 
by  means  of  rack  and  pinion.  This  provides  a  range  in 
centers  varying  from  18  in.  to  96 
in.  Each  spindle  will  drill  to  the 
center  of  26  in.  and  has  a  vertical 
travel  of  14  in.  The  table,  itself, 
has  a  vertical  movement  of  14  3/2 
in.,  while  the  sliding  heads  have  a 
vertical  adjustment  of  23  in.  The 
greatest  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  table  to  the  floor  is  36^  in., 
and  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
spindle  to  the  table  is  37^/2  in. 
The  table  has  a  plain  surface  of 
19  in.  by  120  in.,  and  the  machine 
occupies  a  floor  space  of  51  in.  by 
138  in. 

There  are  eight  changes  of 
geared  speeds  and  eight  changes  of 
geared  feeds  on  each  spindle.  The 
spindles  operate  independently  of 
each  other  and  all  of  the  adjust- 
ments may  be  made  by  the  op- 
erator from  the  front  of  the 
machine.  The  heads  and  spindles 
are  counterbalanced,  the  weights 
being  suspended  by  the  roller  bear- 
ing sheave  wheels.  The  heads  are 
gibbed  to  the  column  faces  and 
may  be  securely  held  at  any  point 
by  quick-acting  screw  clamps. 
Each  head  may  be  readily  raised 
and  lowered  by  means  of  a  rack 
and  pinion.  An  adjustable  stop  is  provided  which  may  be 
clamped  on  the  column  face  in  order  that  the  sliding  head 
may   be  brought   back   quickly   to   exactly   the   same   place 


each  time  the  head  is  raised,  a  most  desirable  feature. 
A  hand  lever  reverse  is  ordinarily  provided  but  if  desired 
an  automatic  reversing  mechanism  may  be  furnished.  This 
is  desirable  for  depth  tapping;  the  trip  may  be  set  so  that 
the  instant  the  tap  reaches  the  required  depth  the  spindle 
will  automatically  reverse,  backing  out  at  an  increased  speed. 
The  shifting  lever  may  be  so  set  that  when  tripp)ed  auto- 


« 


Gang  Drill  With  Spindles  Having  Lateral  Adjustment 


matically  or  by  hand,  it  will  return  to  the  neutral  position, 
thus  stopping  the  spindle  instantly,  instead  of  reversing  it. 
The  machine  has  a  net  weight  of  9,700  lb. 
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UNIVERSAL  ELLIPTIC  SPRING  FORMING  MACHINE 


UNTIL  recent  years,  very  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  design  of  spring  machinery  for  use  in  railroad  re- 
pair shops.  The  greater  part  of  the  equipment  in 
many  shops  was  home-made  and  such  machines  as  were 
available  on  the  market  were  not  designed  from  the  view- 
point of  operating  the  spring  repair  department  as  a  unit. 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  undertook  the  problem 
of  developing  a  line  of  spring  machiner\-  specially  adapted 
for  railroad  shops  and  with  the  idea  of  simplifying  and  co- 
ordinating all  of  the  operations  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
practicable. 

The   latest   addition   to  this   line   of   spring   machines   is 
shown  in  the  illustrations  and  is  known  as  the  Rverson  uni- 


Elliptic  Spring  Forming  Machine 

versal  elliptic  spring  forming  machine.  It  is  made  in  four 
sizes  and  will  form  elliptic  spring  leaves  of  any  size  and 
curvature  used  in  ordinary  practice;  it  requires  but  one 
operator.  This  work  in  many  railroad  shops  is  now  largely 
done  by  hand  and  the  possibilities  of  the  new  machine  in 
turning  out  more  accurate  and  more  uniform  work  at  a  con- 
siderably reduced  cost  are  great.  The  hot  spring  leaf  is 
formed  upon  a  cold  one  against  which  it  is  to  mate,  thus 
giving  it  accurate  camber  and  fit.     A  second  heat  for  tem- 


pering is  unnecessary  as  the  leaf  may  be  quickly  passed 
from  the  machine  to  the  tempering  bath.  The  machine, 
when  properly  operated,  will  form  leaves  free  from  twisting 
or  warping  and  will  straighten  out  any  twist  that  may  be 
present  in  the  original  bar. 

One  road  which  has  installed  a  machine  of  this  type  was 
asked  by  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  as  to  the  results 
which  had  been  obtained.     Extracts  from  the  report  follow: 

"Springs  made  by  this  method  give  more  than  triple  the 
length  of  service  compared  with  springs  constructed  by  pre- 
vious methods  used  in  our  shops.  This  means  more  con- 
tinuous service  from  the  locomotives  so  equipped  because  of 
less  frequent  spring  renewals,  less  wear  and  deterioration 
to  the  locomotive  because  of  the  use  of  better  springs,  and  a 
saving  of  wear  to  the  track.  All  of  this  is  reflected  in  in- 
creased mileage  of  the  locomotives.  The  improvement  is 
presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  made  more 
rapidly,  at  lower  temperatures,  permitting  them  to  go  to  the 
spring  baths  at  more  uniform  temperatures,  and  that  the 
l^lates  are  fitted  together  more  accurately  so  that  each  does  its 
l^roper  proportion  of  the  work. 

"The  springs  are  not  going  back  to  the  spring  shop  for 
repairs  as  frequently  as  they  did  formerly;  for  instance,  a 
t}e  of  spring  used  on  a  heavy  Pacific  locomotive  was  given 
careful  study.  An  average  of  38  of  these  springs  were  being 
made  each  month  before  the  introduction  of  the  spring  form- 
ing machine.  After  the  machine  was  introduced,  the  rate 
of  manufacture  of  these  springs  dropped  until  it  finally 
reached  four  per  month,  indicating  conclusively  the  greater 
length  of  life  due  to  the  new  method.  It  does  not  overstate 
the  fact  to  say  that  springs  made  by  this  method  have  an  in- 
creased life  three  times  that  of  springs  made  by  the  best 
methods  previously  used." 

The  machines  range  in  weight  from  3,250  lb.  for  the 
smallest  size  to  4,000  lb.  for  the  largest  one.  A  special 
foundation  is  not  necessary  with  this  comparatively  light 
weight,  particularly  since  the  machines  are  free  from  vibra- 
tion in  operation.  What  is  known  as  the  crosshead  former 
is  operated  back  and  forth  on  the  table  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air  or  hydraulic  power  through  the  cylinder  attached 
underneath  the  table.  The  plunger  is  connected  to  the  lower 
end  of  a  vertical  slide  lever,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  crosshead  former.  This  provides  for  a  max- 
imum stroke  of  the  former  of  10)^  in.     The  three-way  valve, 


Rear  View  of  Elliptic  Spring  Forming  Machine 
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which  controls  the  operation,  is  conveniently  located  for  the 
operator. 

There  are  three  projections  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cross- 
head  former;  the  two  outer  ones  are  adjustable  lengthwise 
to  suit  the  length  of  the  spring  leaf  and  the  central  one  may 
be  adjusted  crosswise  with  the  table  to  suit  the  curvature  of 
the  leaf.  The  adjustments  to  suit  the  different  leaves  may 
be  made  quickly  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel. 

In  actual  operation  the  cold  leaf,  against  which  the  new 
one  is  to  be  formed,  is  placed  next  to  the  crosshead  former 
and  the  hot  leaf  is  placed  just  inside  of  it,  the  leaves  being 
centered  by  nibs.  When  pressure  is  applied,  the  crosshead 
former  forces  the  hot  leaf  against  a  metal  chain  forming 
band  which  rests  on  edge  on  the  table  top  and  is  securely 
held  in  position  by  a  double  set  of  springs  which  furnish 
the  necessary  resistance  to  forming  the  spring  plates.  Di- 
rectly back  of  the  chain  forming  band  is  a  set  of  what  are 
designated  as  "laterally  adjustable  lengthening  anvils." 
These  anvils  or  formers  may  be  adjusted  lengthwise  with 
the  table  by  means  of  hand  wheels  at  each  end  of  the  ma- 


chine and  provide  means  for  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
effective  length  of  the  metal  chain  to  accommodate  any  length 
of  spring  plate  and  to  form  perfect  contact  at  each  end  of 
the  plate.     They  are  quite  clearly  shown  in  the  rear  view. 

After  the  newly  formed  leaf  has  been  dipped  in  the  tem- 
pering bath  and  cooled,  it  is  used  as  the  cold  plate  for  form- 
ing the  next  leaf,  this  being  done  successively  until  a  full  set 
of  leaves  is  built  up,  after  which  they  are  assembled  and 
banded.  To  provide  the  necessary-  camber  for  the  hot  leaf, 
the  adjustable  dies  on  the  crosshead  former  are  set  to  spring 
the  cold  template  the  desired  amount,  thus  causing  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  new  leaf  to  be  reduced  sufficiently  to 
provide  the  desired  camber. 

The  four  sizes  of  machines  differ  principally  as  to  the 
length  of  the  table,  this  being  such  as  to  provide  capacities 
for  four  sizes  of  spring  leaves  as  follows:  ^  in.  x  7  in.  x 
60  in.,  ^  in.  X  7  in.  x  72  in.,  ^i  in.  x  7  in.  x  84  in.,  and 
^  in.  X  7  in.  x  96  in.  The  floor  space  required  varies  from 
4  ft.  x  9  ft.  6  in  for  the  smallest  size  to  4  ft.  x  12  ft.  6  in. 
for  the  largest  one. 


CONVERTIBLE  HEAVY  ENGINE  AND  TURRET  LATHE 


CIRCUMSTANCES  frequently  arise  in  railroad  shops 
where  a  heavy  production  turret  lathe  is  called  upon 
to  perform  somewhat  spasmodically.  It  may  stand 
idle  for  a  period  during  which  an  expected  order  for  100 
or  1,000  pieces,  all  of  one  kind,  is  not  forthcoming,  thus 
putting  the  "quantity  producer"  on  a  more  or  less  non-divi- 
dend paying  basis  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  may  actually 
be  inoperative. 

A  suggested  reliever  of  situations  of  this  kind  is  offered 


These  lathes  are  all  constructed  to  permit  the  addition  of 
a  taper  attachment  which  is  mounted  on  the  carriage 
and  has  a  long  bearing  on  the  lower  side,  insuring  accuracy. 
Graduated  on  one  end  in  degrees  and  on  the  opposite  end 
in  inches,  this  accessor}-  will  accommodate  work  up  to  12 
in.  long  in  one  setting  and  turn  up  to  10  deg.  and  4-in. 
tapers  per  foot.  This  lathe  is  the  product  of  the  Cincinnati 
Lathe  &  Tool  Company,  Oakley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
is  made  in  sizes  from  16  in.  to  28  in.,  inclusive,  in  either 


Cincinnati   Stan<lard   Engine   Lathe   With   Quick-Acting   Hexagonal   Turret. 


in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  severe  duty  engine 
lathe  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  provides  all  of  the 
advantages  of  a  heavy  all-round  engine  lathe  and  at  the  same 
time  can  be  quickly  rigged  up  for  quantity  production  by 
the  attachment  of  a  quick-acting  hexagonal  turret  on  the 
lathe  bed  and  a  turret  tool  holder  on  the  cross  slide. 


cone  t}j»e  l^elt  drive,  or  geared  head  for  belt  or  motor  drive, 
with  2-ft.  variations  in  length  of  bed  from  6  ft.  to  20  ft. 

The  headstock  is  made  in  three  styles — four-step  cone, 
single  back  gear;  wide  three-step  cone,  double  back  gears; 
and  double  friction  back  gears.  The  spindle,  of  high  carbon 
forged  steel,  has  a  collar  at  the  nose  end  supplying  a  stiff 
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bearing  when  chucks  and  plates  are  attached.  The  thrust 
bearing  at  the  rear  end  of  the  spindle  provides  a  hardened 
tool  steel  collar  for  adjusting  the  wear;  the  end  thrust  is 
taken  against  the  front  end  of  the  rear  box. 

The  apron  is  of  box  type  construction,  giving  a  double 
support  to  all  shafts  and  studs  mounted  in  it,  and  providing 
for  accuracy  as  well  as  long  life  of  all  the  working  parts. 
The  rack  pinion  is  made  of  steel,  well  supported  close 
to  the  rack  on  the  bed,  and  motion  to  it  is  transmitted  by 
compound  gearing.  Longitudinal  and  cross  friction  feeds 
can  be  started,  stopped  or  reversed  while  the  lathe  is  run- 
ning, but  cannot  Ije  engaged  when  cutting  screws.  A  thread 
chasing  dial  is  provided,  which  permits  the  half  nuts  to 
\x  opened,  the  carriage  to  be  run  back  by  hand  and  the 
thread  to  be  caught  or  picked  up  at  any  point  without 
reversing  the  lathe,  so  that  a  backing  belt  is  unnecessary-. 
The   machine    is   also   provided    with   an    automatic   stop. 


The  reverse  plate  for  cutting  right  and  left  hand  threads 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  headstock  and  is  used  only  for  re- 
versing the  lead  screw  when  cutting  threads  and  not  for 
reversing  the  feed.  These  machines  have  feed  reverse  in 
the  apron.  A  device  with  a  quadrant  permits  a  combination 
of  extra  or  metric  pitches  with  U.  S.  standard  lead  screw,  or 
vice  versa,  besides  those  obtained  in  the  gear  box. 

The  screw  cutting  and  feed  mechanism  is  characterized 
by  its  simplicity,  compactness,  ease  of  manipulation  and 
strength.  Changes  from  one  standard  thread  to  another 
can  be  made  at  once  without  duplicating  or  removing  a 
gear,  by  simply  operating  two  levers  conveniently  placed  a 
few  inches  apart.  The  index  plates  are  so  placed  on  the 
box  that  the  operator  will  know  at  a  glance  the  correct  setting 
for  any  thread  or  feed. 

The  tailstock  is  of  the  offset  type,  which  allows  a  com- 
pound rest  to  be  set  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  bed. 


TWENTY-INCH  AUTOxMATIC  TURRET  LATHE 


"ijVTOT  a   few  railroads  now  have  manufacturing  depart- 
J_\    ments  in  their  larger  shops  for  quantity  production  of 
small  standard  parts.     The  automatic  turret  lathe  oc- 
»cupies  a  prominent  place  in  such  departments. 

The  20-in.  automatic  turret  lathe  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions has  been  designed  to  be  convenient  in  adjustment,  rigid 
and  powerful  in  use,  and  all  of  its  motions  and  operations 
are  automatic  except  the  insertion  and  removal  of  the  work; 
even  the  automatic  removal  of  work  may  be  accomplished 
on  some  i)ieces  if  an  air  chuck  is  used.     It  has  turret  feeds 


him  ai  iinst  the  riiinr.  TI.i:  lathe  has  an  over-all  length 
of  pracii^all''  1  ^»  ih  a  maximum  distance  from  chuck 

to  turret  of  4?  •  "  ,  built  for  either  belt  or  motor  drive 
by  the  Gisholt  ix'i.i.uc   Ci>iup::n\-,  Madison,  Wis. 

When  the  shape  of  the  work  permits,  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  the  chuck  jaws  so  that,  after  the  piece  has  been  fin- 
ished on  one  side,  it  may  be  reversed  in  the  chuck  by  the 
operator  and  the  other  side  finished  with  tools  mounted  on 
the  remaining  faces  of  the  turret. 

Either  standard   18  in.  scroll  chucks,  or  air  chucks  may 


Fig.  1.    20-in.  Ci^holt  Automatic  Turret  Lathe 


ranging  froi>.  .003  in.  to  .333  in.  and  cross  slide  feeds  rang- 
ing from  .0015  in.  ^o  .166  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle. 
Safety  to  the  ope  ator  has  been  given  special  attention. 
The  gears  have  been  covered  and  all  revolving  parts  pro- 
tected. Dangerous  projecting  parts  have  been  eliminated, 
and  the  turret  has  been  designed  to  turn  toward  the  front, 
instead  of  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  protect  the  operator 
and  avoid  the  danger  of  the  tools  catching  him  and  drawing 


be  used  with  these  machines.  When  an  air  chuck  is  used, 
the  pressure  is  automatically  controlled  by  a  valve  operated 
by  a  dial  below  the  pulley  shield,  so  that  in  taking  roughing 
cuts  a  maximum  air  pressure  of  about  80  lb.  or  90  lb.  is 
used,  but  when  taking  light  finishing  cuts,  this  pressure  is 
reduced  to  20  lb.  or  30  lb.,  to  relieve  the  strain  and  prevent 
distortion  of  the  part  that  is  being  finished.  The  dial  men- 
tioned above  also  automatically  controls  the  electric  signal, 
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v^hich  notifies  the  operator  when  the  piece  is  completed.    The     shafts  for  headstock  and  turret -drum  levers,  as  Well  as  the 
air  cylinder  is  operated  in  either  direction,  by  a  lever  con-     square  socket  holes,  of  uniform  size,  so  that  one  hand  crank 
veni;  ntly    located,    and    is    adapted    for   either    internal    or     can  be  used  for  convenience  in  setting  up  for  a  job. 
external  chucking,   without   any   adjustment  of  cylinder  or         The  spindle  bearings  have  ring  oilers  and  all  fast  run- 
chuck,  except  the  provision  of  proper  top  jaws  on  the  chuck     ning  shafts  have  sight-feed  oilers.     There  are  four  changes 

of  spindle  speeds  running  in  geometric  progression.  All 
spindle  speeds  are  obtained  through  friction  clutches  by  the 
operation  of  two  levers,  automatically  controlled  by  blocks 
on  a  drum  underneath  the  headstock,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
By  the  use  of  these  blocks,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pointers 


Fig.  2.     Drum   Blocks   Which   Control   the   Spindle   Speeds 

cross  feed  screw,  lead  screw  and  the  like,  are  provided  with 
jaw  bases.  A  positive  spindle  brake  is  provided  for  the 
convenience  and  safety  of  the  operator  when  chucking. 

The  machine,  as  a  whole,  is  constructed  on  the  unit  prin- 
ciple.    The  main  driving  shaft  runs  from  end  to  end.     All 


Fig.  4.     Inside  of  Turret  Indexing  Mechanism 

and  speed  tables  shown,  the  shifting  levers  are  easily  set 
for  any  available  speed. 

Thirty-three  feeds  obtained  by  change  gears  are  available 
for  feeding  the  cross  slide  in  or  out,  or  for  feeding  the  turret 
forward.  The  independent  trip  blocks  for  the  in  and  out 
cross  feed,  are  showTi  on  the  dial  under  and  a  little  to  the 


f^'r-  3.    Drum  Blocks  Which  Control  the  Feeds  and  the  Traverse 
Movement  of  the  Turret  and  the   Cross  Slide 


Fig.  5.     Rear  View  Showing  Covers  Removed  from  Change  Gear* 

left  of  chuck  in  Fig.  1.  Rapid  traverse  movement  in  either 
direction  for  the  cross  slide  and  turret  are  also  provided. 
The  feeds  provided  are  suitable  for  roughing,  finishing,  ream- 
ing and  facing.  Any  feed  is  available  for  the  tools  on  any 
face  of  the  turret,  or  for  either  the  front  or  back  tool  block 
on  the  cross-slide  by  applying  the  proper  drum  blocks  on 
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the  drum  shown  in  Fig.  3.  These  drum  blocks  also  con- 
trol the  traverse  movement  of  the  turret  and  cross  slide. 

The  turret  has  independent  trip  blocks  for  each  face, 
which  strike  blocks  on  a  trip  table,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  This 
photograph  also  shows  the  convenient  position  of  the  hand- 
tripping  lever,  just  below  the  trip  table. 

The  headstock  and  turret  drums  referred  to,  are  pro- 
vided with  31  spaces,  making  30  changes  possible,  with  one 
space  for  starting.  When  all  the  spaces  are  not  to  be  used 
the  front  row  of  studs  on  the  outer  diameter  of  the  index 
dial  rim  which  is  shown  near  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  Fig.  1  causes  the  drum  shaft  to  be  brought  rapidly  back 
to  zero,  or  the  starting  point,  for  the  chucking  of  the  next 
piece. 

The  rear  row  of  studs  on  the  outer  diameter  of  the  index 
dial  rim  is  used  to  set  the  timer  in  motion,  the  speed  of  which 
is  controlled  by  gears  interchangeable  with  the  feed  change 
gears.  These  change  gears  give  the  timer  a  speed  of  from 
2.9  to  6.4  revolutions  per  one  revolution  of  the  spindle. 
The  purpose  of  the  timer  is  to  give  a  "clean  up"  or  "dwell" 
period  for  any  feed  of  the  turret  or  cross  slide  for  any 
[)redetermined  number  of  spindle  revolutions.  It  may  also 
be  used  for  stopping  any  feed  after  a  certain  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  spindle.  After  completing  a  "dwell"  or 
"feed  period"  the  timer  automatically  trips  the  machine  for 


the  next  operation.  The  timer  dial  is  shown  in  Fig,  1  a 
little  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  index  dial. 

The  row  of  studs  on  the  side  of  the  index  dial  next  to 
the  bed  of  the  machine  is  used  for  setting  the  brake  on 
the  turret  lead  screw  during  a  "dwell"  or  "clean  up"  cut, 
thus  preventing  the  tool  from  being  forced  away  irom  ihe 
work. 

A  desirable  feature,  to  which  attention  should  be  directed, 
is  the  easy  removal  of  the  "index  dial,"  "cross  feed  dial," 
and  the  "turret  stop  table,"  with  all  stops  assembled.  Tiiis 
feature  makes  the  "setting  up"  of  various  jobs  on  the  same 
machine  very  convenient  in  that  it  preserves  the  relative 
positions  of  all  the  stops  for  any  particular  job. 

The  inside  of  the  turret  indexing  mechanism  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  In  order  to  expose  the  indexing  and  locking 
mechanism  the  top  plate  is  shown  removed  and  placed  bot- 
tom side  up  to  the  right  of  the  turret.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  turret  is  revolved  by  a  crank  movement,  a  roller 
on  the  end  of  the  crank  working  in  the  spaces  between  the 
blocks  which  are  doweled  and  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
turret  as  shown. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  placing  of  the  change 
gears  a  part  of  the  back  of  the  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
with  the  gear  covers  removed.  The  gears  are  easily  slipped 
off  or  on  by  hand. 


CUTTING  DOWN  THE  CHUCKING  TIME 


IN    keeping  with  the  steady  progress  in  the  use  of  the  in- 
dividual electric  motor  drive  for  machine  tools  in   rail- 
road shops,  the  acquisition  of  electrically  operated  acces- 
sories and  small  tools  is  receiving  much  consideration.     The 
large   magnetic   chuck   shown   in   the   photograph   is  offered 


as  a  suggestion  in  the  chucking  of  parts  for  face  grinding. 
The  face  of  the  chuck  is  18  in.  by  84  in.  and  is  shown  in 
operation  bolted  to  the  bed  of  a  heavy  duty  face  grinding 
machine  manufactured  by  the  Diamond  Machine  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I.    The  four  connecting  rods  are  being  ground 


Grinding  Machine  Equipped  with  Magnetic  Chuck 
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from   the    rough    without    any    previous    machining.      The  of  the  work  the  links  will  not  be  held  by  a  smooth  surface, 

question   immediately   arises   as  to  how  the   work  is  held  The  answer  is  that  a  ver)-  light  cut  is  taken  from  the  sur- 

inagnetically  in  view  of  the  unevenness  consequent  to  the  faces  in  the  rough  and  then  the  links  are  turned  over  so  that 

rough   forging,   and   in  view  of  the  fact  that   at  the  start  the  fairly  smooth  surface  is  against  the  magnetic  face. 

REMARKABLE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CAST  TOOL  STEEL 


THE  perfection  of  a  method  of  casting  all-but-finished 
machine  tools  devoid  of  blow  holes,  crystallization, 
or  strains,  providing  a  homogeneous  casting  through- 
out with  remarkable  metal  removing  ability,  seems  to  have 
been  successfully  achieved.  A  varied  collection  of  steel  tools 
and  tool  steel,  manufactured  under  the  Davidson  process  of 
casting  formed  tools,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  June  mechani- 


(Left)  Rough  Casting  of  Milling  Cutter.     (Right)  Finished  Cutter. 

cal  conventions  in  Atlantic  City  by  the  exclusive  distributor 
for  the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  Oscar  F.  Ostby  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the  process  by  Arthur  C. 
Davidson,  president  of  the  Davidson  Tool  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  New  York,  who  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
the  production  and  heat  treatment  of  tools  for  different  pur- 
poses, is  a  romance  in  steel  making  interrupted  by  discour- 
agements, disappointments,  accidents  and  the  usual  setbacks 
incident  to  the  development  of  any  revolutionar>'  process. 

In  April,  1918,  Mr.  Davidson  had  no  works  of  his  own 
and  it  was  necessary  to  rent  a  furnace  which  had  at  one 
time  been  used  for  making  crucible  castings,  but  which  had 
been  out  of  use  for  some  months.  This  furnace  was  of  poor 
design  and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  but  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  serve  for  a  demonstration  heat.  Ten  100-lb.  crucibles 
were  accordingly  charged  and  put  into  the  furnace,  one  of 
which  was  charged  entirely  with  high  speed  steel  scrap, 
largely  that  resulting  from  previous  melts  made  by  Mr. 
Davidson.  This  was  done  to  prove  whether  or  not  the  gates 
and  risers  resulting  from  the  casting  operation,  could  be 
worked  up  in  subsequent  heats,  with  the  object  of  gaging  the 
value  of  the  process  if  these  had  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  furnace  worked  so  badly  that  the  heat  instead  of  com- 
ing out  in  six  hours,  as  it  should  have  done,  was  in  the  fur- 
nace about  ten  hours,  and  only  three  pots  became  hot  enough 
to  pour  at  all,  the  metal  even  from  these  being  entirely  too 
dull  for  the  best  results.  After  this  number  had  been  poured, 
the  cover  over  the  furnace  flue  collapsed  and  the  heat  had  to 
be  terminated.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  test  were 
therefore  in  ever\'  way  unfavorable  and  disadvantageous. 
Nevertheless  a  number  of  milling  cutters,  countersinks  for 
?hip  rivets,  and  forming  tools  were  cast,  some  of  the  best  of 
them  coming  from  the  pot  charged  entirely  with  scrap.  Two 
of  the  cutters  and  one  of  the  countersinks  were  taken  from 
the  works,  etched  with  private  identification  marks,  turned 
back  to  Mr.  Davidson  for  annealing,  machining,  hardening 
and  grinding  and  were  then  tested.     In  order  to  have  a  fair 


standard  of  comparison,  a  side  milling  cutter  of  one  of  the 
best  brands  of  high  speed  steel  was  bought  directly  from  the 
works.  The  tests  were  made  at  the  Quintard  Iron  Works, 
and  although  it  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  casting,  neverthe- 
less it  stood  up  favorably  against  the  stock  cutter  under  the 
most  extreme  test  that  could  be  given  it. 

A  2^ -in.  by  ^-in.  side  milling  cutter  of  the  cast  steel 
was  then  put  in  the  machine  and  tested  at  gradually  increas- 
ing speeds  until  finally  the  limit  of  the  machine  was  reached. 
The  cutter  was  taking  a  depth  cut  similar  to  a  keyseat  in  a 
bar  of  steel  of  0.30  or  0.40  per  cent  carbon,  this  cut  being  the 
width  of  the  cutter  by  54  in.  deep.  On  the  final  test,  the 
cutter  was  run  at  a  speed  of  400  r.p.m.,  with  a  feed  of  7  in. 
per  minute.  This  is  a  linear  cutting  speed  of  about  250  ft. 
p)er  minute,  and,  as  stated,  was  the  limit  of  the  machine. 
The  cut  was  run  as  far  as  the  clamps  on  the  test  bar  would 
permit,  and  as  it  was  not  possible  to  test  the  cutter  any  more 
severely,  the  trial  was  stopp)ed,  the  cutter  taken  out,  and  it 
showed  no  sign  of  the  gruelling  test. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  casting  conditions  were  bad, 
the  results  of  the  test  seemed  to  indicate  the  probability  that 
tools  could  be  produced  by  this  process  free  from  blow  holes 
and  sufficiently  true  to  form  to  be  finished  merely  by  grind- 
ing the  cutting  edges. 

The  structure  of  the  steel  appeared  to  be  so  good  and  the 
tests  were  so  satisfactory-  that  Mr.  Davidson  was  advi.sed  to 
proceed  with  the  commercial  development  of  the  process,  and 
accordingly  a  small  foundry  was  obtained  in  Brooklyi*, 
N.  Y.,  a  crucible  furnace  built,  molding  machines,  and  ma- 
chine tools  for  finishing  or  partially  finishing  the  product 
installed,  and  production,  which  was  started  in  August,  has 
proceeded  regularly  ever  since.  An  electric  furnace  has  since 
been  installed  for  melting  the  steel. 

For  convenience  of  comparison,  an  ordinan-  milling  cutter, 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  mold,  is  shown  in  the  illustration; 
adjoining  it  is  shown  the  same  cutter,  ground  and  finished 
and  ready  for  work.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  milling  cutters 
are  cast  v.ith  a  projecting  lip  on  the  cutting  edges;  these  are 
finished  entirely  by  grinding  and  with  little  more  expense 
than  the  grinding  of  a  machine  tool.  A  perfect  edge  is  ob- 
tained in  this  way  with  a  minimum  of  labor  and  lost  steel, 
while  the  possibility  of  local  defects  is  avoided. 

The  material  used  for  "killing"  the  steel  during  the  cast- 
ing process  is  a  secret;  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  re- 
sults are  striking  in  the  last  degree,  and  the  metal,  instead 
of  having  a  comparatively  sopey  pour,  is  thin  and  fluid,  more 
like  good  hot  cast  iron  than  like  steel.  As  a  result  the  deta'ls 
of  .=mall  cutters  are  cast  practically  perfect. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  steel,  when  cast,  has  a  coarsclv 
crystalline  structure,  but  an  examination  of  the  fresh  frac- 
tures of  Davidsonized  steel  shows  that  this  is  almost  whollv 
absent;  in  fact,  the  structure  of  this  steel,  as  cast,  looks  more 
like  that  of  forged  steel  than  it  does  like  a  casting. 

Davidsonized  high  speed  steel  milling  cutters  have  ma- 
chined chrome  vanadium  D  type,  showing  scleroscopic  read- 
ing of  40  points  at  98  ft.  per  minute,  depth  of  cut  y»  in.  and 
a  feed  of  6  in.  per  minute.  They  ran  continually  without 
grinding  for  six  hours,  after  which  it  was  only  necessar^•  to 
stone  up  the  edges,  after  which  they  were  run  under  the  same 
conditions  for  eight  hours.  The  teeth  then  required  grinding 
of  .005  in.  off  the  diameter. 
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UTILITY  STEAM  OR  COMPRESSED  AIR  HAMMER 


WHAT  is  known  as  a  30-in.  Cincinnati  special  forge  op- 
erated either  with  compressed  air  or  steam,  has  been 
developed  by  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  such  work  as  the  making  of  chisels, 
wrenches,  small  tools  of  all  kinds,  small  levers,  keys  and 
wedges,  etc.  It  may  also  be  used  for  welding  and  straight- 
ening rods  and  bolts,  or  for  the  sharpening  of  picks  and 
crowbars,  or  similar  jobs.  An  important  advantage  is  its 
rapidity  of  action  which  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  an 
air  or  steam  thrown  valve;  a  maximum  speed  of  600  strokes 
per  minute  is  possible. 

The  guide  block  is  bolted  to  the  rigid  cast  iron  frame  and 
supports  a  small  vertical  engine,  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 
The  small  pin  which  is  shown  projecting  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  valve  chest  is  held  up,  when  the  machine  is  not  in  op- 
eration, by  the  levers  which  are  operated  by  the  foot  treadle. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pin  projects  into  the  valve  chest  and 
abuts  against  the  lower  end  of  a  floating  valve.  When  the 
treadle  is  depressed,  the  end  of  the  lever  drops  away  from  the 
pin  and  allows  it  to  fall  away  from  the  valve.  This  uncovers 
the  ports  and  the  valve  starts  operating,  and  the 
hammer  begins  to  strike.  A  single  blow  may  be  struck  or 
many  in  succession,  either  light  or  heavy,  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  The  operation  of  the  valve  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  rock  drill  valve;  indeed,  the  hammer  part  of  the  machine 
is  a  Sullivan  FF-12  rock  drill. 

Since  the  travel  of  the  foot  treadle  is  long  as  compared 
with  the  travel  of  the  valve,  the  operator  can  feel  out  the 
action  of  the  valve  and  closely  and  accurately  control  the 
action  of  the  hammer.  Because  of  the  rapidity  of  action, 
the  operations  may  be  performed  at  a  moderate  heat. 

The  distance  from  the  center  of  the  die  across  the  throat 
to  the  frame  is  15  in.  Work  may  be  done  upon  material 
up  to  2  in.  in  thickness.  The  hammer  c>'linder  is  2->^  in. 
in  diameter  and  has  a  stroke  of  5)4  in-  The  air  consump- 
tion at  90  lb.  per  sq.  in.  pressure,  is  93  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 
The  rebound  of  the  hammer  is  controlled  in  such  a  way 
that  some  of  the  air  or  steam  is  held  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  cylinder,  thus  cushioning  the  piston  on  the  return 
stroke,  or  rebound,  and  preventing  a  jar  or  jolt  to  the  ma- 
chine. 

The  w-eight  of  the  striking  parts  is  100  lb.,  including  S2 
lb.  for  the  upper  guide,  27 y^  lb.  for  the  upper  die  and  19  11). 
for  the  weight  of  the  piston,  rings  and  springs.     The  ma- 


Power  Hammer  for  Small  Work 


chine  has  a  net  weight  of  1675  lb.,  a  height  of  6  ft.  6 
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the  base  is  26^2   in.   wide  and   29   in.   deep.     The 
compressed  air  in  operating  the  hammer  has  an  important 
advantage  in  that  the  exhaust  air  may  be  utilized  to  blow 
chips,  scale  or  dirt  from  the  face  of  the  die. 


AUTOMATIC  SCREW  CUTTING  DIE  HEAD 


ACCESSIBILITY  is  the  keynote  of  the  screw  cutting 
die  head  shown  in  the  photograph.  The  thread  chasers 
which  can  be  easily  and  quickly  removed  for  grind- 
ing or  changing,  are  supported  on  the  face  of  the  head.  The 
head  is  opened  automatically  by  retarding  the  forward  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage,  is  closed  by  hand,  and  is  locked  by  the 
operating  handle  which  contains  a  latch  having  a  tongue 
milled  on  the  lower  end.  This  tongue  is  milled  off  center, 
thereby  permitting  of  roughing  and  finishing  cuts;  to  adjust 
tlie  head  for  either  merely  requires  a  half  turn  of  the  latch 
to  suitable  graduations. 

The  head  is  graduated  for  all  sizes  of  bolts  and  pipe,  both 
right  and  left  hand,  within  its  range.  It  is  adjusted  to  size 
by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw  which  engages  the  head  body. 
Since  the  operating,  adjusting  and  closing  rings  remain  in  a 
fixed  position  when  the  head  is  closed,  the  rotating  of  the 
head  body  within  these  rings  gives  the  diameters  within  the 
range  of  the  head.     To  set  the  head  for  left  hand  threading. 


Landis  Automatic  Die  Head 
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the  sc'.ew  which  locks  the  latch  pin  is  removed   and  the  to  swing  heads  of  these  diameters,  has  been  recently  designed 

latch  i  in  is  rotated  to  the  left  hand  graduation;  the  locking  by  the  Landis  Machine  Company,   Inc.,  Waynesboro,   Pa., 

w-rew  is  then  replaced  and  the  left  hand  holders  attached.  and  will  be  ordinarily   furnished  with   a  standard  shank. 

Xhi-  head  which  is  applicable  to  practically  all  makes  of  Special  shanks  may  be  furnished  provided  they  are  not  re- 

^crew  machines  and  turret  lathes,  which  have  sufficient  space  quired  to  be  larger  than  the  standard  shank. 


STORAGE  SYSTEMS  FOR  LUBRICATING  OILS 


THE  battery  of  oil  pumps  shown  in  the  photograph  is 
an  example  of  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
orderly  arrangement  and  safe  storage  of  oil. 

The  battery  storage  equipment  for  lubricating  oils  is 
illustrative  of  a  system  for  handling,  storing  and  distribut- 
in<'  lubricating  oils  in  a  manner  which  insures  the  entire 
draining  of  the  barrels,  as  well  as  providing  safe  storage  of 
the  oil  in  practically  fireproof  containers  free  from  dust  and 
dirt,  with  the  added  advantage  of  accounting  for  every  gallon 
used.  The  tanks  are  made  in  capacities  of  from  two  barrels 
up,  in  batteries  formed  as  shown  which  can  be  added  to  as 
required,  the  height  and  length  from  the  front  to  the  back 
of  the  entire  battery  remaining  uniform  and  the  width  of 
each  unit  across  the  front  varying  according  to  capacity. 
The  equipment  may  be  placed  where  the  liquid  is  used  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  barrel  cradle,  track  and  dash  affords 
a  means  by  which  the  entire  contents  of  either  iron  drums 
or  wooden  barrels  may  be  handled  and  emptied  into  storage 
tanks  without  waste  and  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  Each 
equipment  is  fitted  with  an  individual  dip  gage,  providing 
a  check  on  incoming  oil  or  the  contents  of  the  tank.  Like- 
wise a  measuring  pump  equipped  with  pump  locks  provides 
a  check  on  all  outgoing  oil. 

The  oil  storage  equipment  described  is  manufactured  by 
the  Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Company,  Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 


i 


Battery   Storage  Equipment  for  Lubricating  Oils 


Battery  of  No.  32  Model  E  Pumps  in  Railroad  Oil  House 
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HEAVY  DUTY  HORIZONTAL  MILLING  MACHINE 


THERE  is  no  clearer  index  of  the  growth  of  the  Ameri-  The  base  is  of  the  closed  top  safety  type  and  is  one  and 

can  locomotive  than  is  reflected  in  the  tendencies  in      three  quarters  times  the  milling  length  of  the  table.     Cl.eeb 
the  design  and  construction  of  special  heavy  railroad     cast  as  an  integral  part  of  the  base  for  the  upright  mounting 
shop  tools  for  machining  modern  locomotive  parts.     A  con-      are  extended.     The  uprights  are  of  deep  box  section  carried 
spicuous  example  of  recent  improvement  along  this  line  is      to  the  floor  line  and  bolted,  keyed  and  doweled  to  the  ba-e. 
afforded    in   the   new   heav\'   duty 
horizontal    milling    machine,    de- 
signed  and   built   by   the   Newton 
Machine    Tool    Works    Company, 
Inc.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    for    the 
Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  upon  which  the  heaviest 
locomotive  driving  rods  are  milled 
two  at  a  time. 

Reference  to  Fig.  2,  a  general 
view  of  the  machine  from  the  rear 
of  the  operator's  side  of  the  table, 
conveys  at  once  a  general  idea  of 
its  proportions  and  strength  and 
reflects  credit  upon  the  designer's 
study  of  the  convenience  of  its  op- 
eration in  the  "easy  reach"  of  all 
feed  and  control  levers;  the  driving 
motor  located  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  operator  and  out  of  his 
way,  and  the  grouping  of  lubri- 
cating cups  for  table  guides,  drive 
and  driving  gear,  bearings,  etc.,  at 
the  base  of  the  pedestal  in  plain 
view  of  the  operator,  thus  tending 
to  minimize  the  dangers  of  damage 
from  "running  dry."  The  strict 
observance  of  "safety  first"  is  in- 
dicated by  the  enclosing  of  all 
gears.  F'g*  1 — View  from  Operator's  Position  Showing  Convenient  Location  of  Control  Levers,  etc. 


Fig.  2 — View  of  Newton  Horizontal  Milling  Machine  from  tho  Rear  of  the  Operator's  Side  of  the  Table 
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Tlic  machine  is  driven  by  a  75-hp.,  400-1,200  r.  p.  m. 
motor.  Fig.  2  shows  the  convenience  of  arrangement  of  con- 
^1  i'vers  from  the  operator's  position  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tiona:  lubricator  cups  on  important  spindle  bearings  and 
cross  rail  slides. 

Tlie  table  is  supported  its  full  length  and  has  five  T-slots 
plan<d  from  the  solid  with  drill  stop  pin  holes  at  each  end. 
It  has  a  20-ft.  travel,  and  four  changes  of  speed  provided  by 
a  steel  angular  rack  and  phosphor  bronze  spiral  pinion  from 
a  box  in  which  thete  are  mounted  adjustable  sleeves  which 
ajve  the  changes  without  the  removal  of  gears.  An  adjustable 
automatic  stop  is  provided  and  the  table  is  surrounded  by  a 
pan  to  collect  overflow  oil  which  is  drained  to  the  reservoir 
at  the  base.  The  rapid  traverse  and  feed  clutch  are  inter- 
locked to  prevent  simultaneous  engagement.     The  working 
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Fig.  3 — Showing  Application  of  Motor  Drive 


width  of  the  table  is  42  in. ;  the  maximum  distance  from  top 
of  the  table  to  the  center  of  the  spindle  31  in.,  and  the  mini- 
mum distance,  4  in.  The  width  between  uprights  is  51  in. 
The  crossrail  is  of  the  straight  faced  type  and  provides  10 
in.  of  side  adjustment  to  the  spindle  by  a  screw  from  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  machine.     The  crossrail  is  supplied 


with  one  outboard  bearing,  and  one  intermediate  bearing. 
The  intermediate  bearing  provides  for  quick  removal  with 
the  arbor.  The  crossrail  is  counterweighted  and  has  a  power 
rapid  traverse  in  both  directions  through  double  lifting 
screws  operated  by  a  separate  motor.  The  5-hp.,  1,150-  r. 
p.  m.  lifting  motor  is  mounted  on  the  tie  beam  which  also 
serves  as  a  gravity  tank,  to  which  the  lubricant  is  pumped 
from  the  reservoir  in  the  base.  Hand  adjustment  is  made  to 
the  crossrail  from  the  end  of  the  rail.  There  is  a  boss  on  the 
bottom  of  the  crossrail  at  the  right  hand  side  which,  in  con- 
nection with  a  gage  stop  on  the  upright,  is  used  for  gaging 
heights.  The  counterweight  ropes  are  of  such  length  as  to 
allow  the  weights  to  operate  in  a  pit,  and  the  wheels  are  so 
arranged  that  the  ropes  follow  the  contour  of  the  uprights. 
The   bearings   for  the   driving   worm   and  driving   worm 

wheel  are  cast  integral  with  the 
crossrail,  and  have  sliding  sleeves 
for  the  spindle.  The  crossrail  is 
gibbed  to  the  main  or  wide  upright 
only,  with  the  narrow  guide  con- 
struction to  assist  in  maintaining 
alinement,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
continuous  steel  taper  shoe  for  tak- 
ing up  wear.  The  crossrail  is  car- 
ried on  two  lifting  screws,  which 
are  held  in  tension  at  Ixjth  ends  to 
prevent  buckling. 

The  spindle  is  of  taper  end  con- 
struction for  taking  up  wear  and 
maintaining  alinement,  is  provided 
with  an  internal  taper  hole,  has  a 
through  hole  for  an  arbor  retain- 
ing bolt,  has  a  broad  faced  keyway 
for  the  cutter  arbor,  and  is  bronze 
bushed  throughout.  The  spindle 
diameter  through  the  driving  wonn 
is  7  in.;  the  diameter  of  the 
large  end  is  11  in.;  it  is  driven  by 
a  phosphor  bronze  worm  wheel 
and  hardened  steel  worm  having 
roller  end  thrust  bearings,  all  of 
which  are  encased  and  run  in  oil. 
The  driving  worm  shaft  is  double 
splined  and  the  bearings  in  the 
worm  box  are  protected  by  sleeves 
which  are  keyed  to  the  driving 
shaft,  rotating  with  it  in  bronze  bushings,  so  that  the  keyways 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  bearings. 

A  view  from  the  right  hand  or  motor  drive  side  in  front 
of  the  spindle  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  and  gives  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  design  and  construction  of  the 
driving  part  of  the  machine. 


NEW  DESIGN  OF  SET  SCREW  TOOL  HOLDER 


A  SET  screw  pattern  toolholder  has  been  added  by  J.  H. 
Williams  &  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  their 
line  of  Agrippa  toolholders.  It  is  made  with  both 
the  right  and  left  hand  offset  and  straight  shanks.  Where 
\s\c  cutter  fastening  device  is  in  the  shaj)e  of  a  cam  the 
rani^e  of  contact  is  limited.  The  set  screw  fastening  has 
'^en  provided  for  use  where  the  steel  used  in  the  cutters  is 
nc  ground  to  size  and  varies  beyond  established  limits. 
^'""  set  screws  are  made  of  alloy  steel,  thus  insuring  strength 
^ni  toughness.  The  holders  have  a  bevel  on  the  nose  in 
orci, r  that  the}-  may  be  used  in  close  quarters.  They  are  drop 
fori^'ed  and  are  given  special  heat  treatment. 


Set  Screw  Type  of  Tool  Holder 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENT  ARC  WELDING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  new  Zeus  arc  welder,  manufactured  by  the  Gibb  In- 
strument Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  designed 
to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  bulk  and  moving 
parts  which  are  inherent  with  all  types  of  motor  generator 
welding  apparatus.  The  new  welder  consists  of  a  simple 
transformer  with  no  moving  parts.  The  Zeus  welder  is  com- 
paratively small,  making  it  unnecessar)'  to  set  aside  special 
space  for  its  accommodation.  It  is  built  on  the  unit  system, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  connect  a  duplicate  machine  in 
parallel  with  the  original  when  the  work  becomes  too  heavy 
for  a  single  machine  to  handle. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  welder  is  its 
arrangement  for  regulation.  It  is  not  necessary-  to  change 
any  connection  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  arc.  A 
hand-wheel  is  conveniently  located  on  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine and  furnishes  a  means  whereby  the  secondary  winding 
may  be  raised  and  lowered  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
necessar\'  for  various  conditions  of  work  and  sizes  of  elec- 
trodes.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  that  the  inherent 
reaction  of  the  transformer  automatically  stabilizes  the  arc 
for  different  arc  lengths  and  that  the  current  consumption  is 
from  20  to  40  per  cent  less  than  that  for  motor  generator 
welding  equipment.  It  is  also  claimed  that,  due  to  its  in- 
herent characteristics,  the  machine  is  particularly  adaptable 
to  overhead  welding. 

The  particular  advantages  offered  by  a  welding  outfit  of 
this  kind  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  portable  and  that  it  may  be 
operated  from  almost  any  alternating  current  circuit  used  for 
power  or  lighting.  Because  of  these  characteristics,  it  is  fre- 
quently possible  to  use  the  welder  in  many  places  without 
having  special  circuits  for  the  purpose. 


The  Handwheel  and   Connections  Are   the  Only  Exposed  Parts 


SPECIAL  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  FOR  RAILWAY  SHOP  USE 


AN  improved  type  of  200-ton  hydraulic   forcing  press 
has  recently  been  furnished  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
by  the  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Company,  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio.     It  is  especially  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
quickly  pressing  driving  brasses  in  and  out  of  boxes  and 
piston  rods  into  pistons,  and  occupies  very  little  floor  space. 

The  bottom  base — 72  in.  from  the  face  of  the  raised 
ram — and  the  cvlinder  are  of  cast  steel  securelv  mounted 
on  the  substantial  perpendicular  steel  uprights  or  strain 
rods;  they  are  secured  by  steel  spanner  nuts  held  in  place 
by  set  screws  bearing  on  copper  slugs.  The  lower  base  is 
provided  with  an  8-in.  hole  and  is  designed  to  stand  the 
effect  of  full  force  of  the  press.  The  intermediate  base, 
which  is  45  in.  from  the  face  of  the  ram.  is  held  in  position 
by  screwed  collars  through  the  lugs  cast  on  the  ha.se  and 
bearing  down  against  the  collars  on  the  strain  rods.  The 
intermediate  base  is  also  of  cast  steel  and  is  provided  with 
a  U-shaped  opening  8  in.  wide,  through  which  the  driving 
brasses  are  intended  to  fall  as  they  are  pressed  from  the 
boxes. 

The  press  is  furnished  complete  with  pump  attached, 
ready  to  operate  by  motor  drive  as  shown,  or  it  may  be 
provided  with  a  belt  drive.  It  is  equipped  with  automatic 
knock-out  valves  for  maximum  pressure,  also  with  spring 
relief  valves.  The  discharge  from  the  main  press  cylinder, 
as  the  ram  is  raised,  is  forced  into  the  surge  tank  at  the 
top,  and  any  surplus  liquid  which  flows  into  the  surge  tank 
overflows  to  the  pump  reservoir. 

A  part  of  the  stroke  of  the  ram  is  made  without  any 
pressure  registering  on  the  gage;  this  is  taken  care  of  by  a 
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rack  and  pinion,  so  that  the  ram  can  be  brought  down  to  a  check  valve.     When  the  ram  stops  the  pump  delivers  the 

ihe   work    by   hand.      When   this    is   done   the   cylinder   is  water  to  the  main  press  cylinder  through  another  connection 

filled  with  water  from  the  surge  tank  which  is  bolted  to  and  the  check  valve  closes.     The  ram  is  counterweighted 

;t;   the   water  enters  the   cylinder   from  the   tank  through  and  will  stay  in  any  position  where  it  may  be  placed. 


MILLING  MACHINE  WITH  SPECIAL  ATTACHMENT 


THE  design  of  the  milling  machine  shown  in 
the  illustration  is  noteworthy  in  respect  to  sev- 
eral features,  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the 
square  overarm  and  the  handy  and  easily  attachable 
vertical  spindle  milling  attachment,  a  combination  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who,  having  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vertical  or  face  milling  work,  are  unable  to 
keep  a  vertical  milling  machine  continuously  busy.  This 
machine,  of  the  plain  and  universal  types,  as  well  as  the 
vertical  milling  attachment,  are  the  products  of  the  Cleveland 
Milling  Machine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  ma- 
chine is  made  in  two  sizes  and  the  following  details  of  con- 
struction apply  to  both  models. 

The  column  is  of  rigid  construction — a.  complete  box  sec- 


Cleveland  Plain  Milling  Machine 

tion — and  is  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  base,  a  heavy,  ribbed, 
semi-steel  casting,  with  heavy  vertical  and  horizontal 
walls,  the  only  cpenings  in  which  are  those  neces- 
sary for  the  cliange  gear  levers  on  the  front,  the  pulley  drive 
liousing  in  the  rear,  and  the  cutter  lubricant  tank  on  the  left 
side  of  the  machine.  All  of  the  interior  parts  are  lubricated 
automatically,  and  all  adjustments  on  the  bearings  are  made 
from  the  outside.  The  dove-tail  knee  slide  extends  up- 
wards to  the  overarm,  affording  ample  surface  for  clamping 
the  attachments.  The  depth  of  the  column  has  been  care- 
fully determined  in  order  to  place  the  spindle  and  the  shaft 
I  I'arings  in  proper  relation  to  each  other  to  secure  maximum 
rigidity.  The  horizontal  wall  separating  the  lubricating  oil 
r.-servoir  from  that  of  the  cutter  cooling  compound  is  de- 
s^'gned  to  give  added  rigidity  to  the  column;  the  lower  surface 
CI  the  base  is  finished  so  as  to  give  it  a  firm  foundation, 
while  the  contour  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  base  is  pan- 


shaped  with  depth  enough  to  catch  oil  and  chips,  thus  keep- 
ing the  surroundings  clean. 

The  knee  is  designed  with  an  improved  dove-tail  slide  and 
the  bearing  of  the  saddle  is  on  the  flat,  wide  surface,  the 
narrow  slide  acting  as  a  guide  only.  The  bearing  of  the 
knee  on  the  column  is  carried  well  above  the  top  of  the 
saddle  slide,  thus  giving  the  knee  a  longer  bearing  on  the 
column,  reducing  the  bearing  pressure  to  a  minimum.  The 
feed  box,  as  well  as  the  knee,  is  entirely  enclosed.  The 
elevating  screw  is  large  in  diameter  and  in  one  piece.  By 
the  use  of  the  post  the  telescopic  screw  has  been  eliminated, 
as  it  acts  as  a  support  to  the  elevating  nut  and  as  a  guide  in 
the  knee.  The  screw  is  operated  with  a  double  bevel  gear, 
the  hand  feed  and  power  feed  being  independent  of  each 
other. 

The  table  is  machined  all  over  to  insure  proper  alinement 
and  the  bearings  on  the  table  are  at  the  top  of  the  saddle 
instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  dove-tail,  which  method  se- 
cures a  large  bearing  surface  and  locates  the  bearings,  which 
are  automatically  lubricated  by  rollers,  a  greater  distance 
apart.  The  bearing  on  the  saddle  is  also  at  its  widest  por- 
tion, and  both  saddle  and  table  bearings  are  taken  up  with 
long  taper  gibs  which  are  provided  with  adjusting  screws 
at  both  ends. 

The  square  overarm  provides  positive  alinement  of  the 
arbors  and  maximum  rigidity  of  the  arm  pendants.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  operator  to  place  the  arbor  supports  on 
the  overarm  and  on  the  arbor  in  any  other  way  than  exactly 
in  line.  Owing  to  the  firmness  which  the  square  overarm 
imparts  to  the  machine  a  great  variety  of  work  can  be  per- 
formed. 

The  flanged  spindle  eliminates  the  overhang  on  the  end 
of  the  spindle  as  well  as  the  trcaible  caused  by  cutters  screw- 
ing fast  into  it,  and  also  allows  the  cutter  to  be  run  in  either 
direction.  On  the  flanged  spindle  is  a  face  keyway,  inserted 
into  which  are  hardened  steel  jaws  for  driving  arbors  and 
face  mills.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remove  these  at  any  time  to 
change  from  a  face  mill  to  an  arbor,  as  the  driving  is  done 
by  the  hardened  steel  jaws.  The  strain  is  therefore  taken 
off  the  taper  hole.  The  spindle  is  provided  with  a  positive 
lock  that  enables  the  operator  to  loosen  the  arbor  nuts  with 
the  least  possible  difficulty  and  is  also  provided  with  a  hand- 
wheel  to  revolve  the  spindle,  which  feature  the  operator  will 
find  convenient  on  boring  jobs  and  other  milling  operations. 
The  spindle  lock  cannot  be  operated  while  the  machine  is 
running,  nor  can  the  main  driving  clutch  be  thrown  in  while 
the  spindle  is  locked. 

All  the  bearings  in  the  column  and  knee  are  thoroughly 
covered  with  lubricant  while  the  machine  is  running,  thus 
relieving  the  operator  of  the  responsibility  of  oiling  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  machine  and  eliminating  the  necessity 
of  oil  holes  in  any  of  these  parts.  The  oil  reservoir  requires 
refilling  but  twice  during  the  year.  As  high  speed  steel 
cutters  are  used  almost  entirely  there  has  been  provided  a 
reservoir  of  ample  size  for  cutter  cooling  lubricant,  v.liich 
is  circulated  by  a  centrifugal  pump  operating  only  when  the 
spindle  is  in  motion. 

The  speed  and  feed  arrangements  are  both  of  the  sliding 
gear  type.  Changes  of  speeds  as  well  as  feeds  are  made 
by  two  levers  conveniently  located  for  the  operator.     The 
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spindle  speeds  are  16  in  number,  in  either  direction,  and 
the  feeds  are  16  in  number  in  either  direction  also,  so  that 
this  machine  will  handle  all  classes  of  cutters.  Speeds  and 
feeds  being  in  geometrical  ratio,  the  correct  changes  of  speed 
and  feed  for  the  work  to  be  done  can  be  made  without 
trouble.  All  gears  and  shafts  in  the  drive,  as  well  as  the 
feed,  are  of  hardened  steel,  automatically  lubricated,  run- 
ning in  bronze  bearings,  and  protected  against  breakage  by 
a  safety  device. 

The  power  is  transmitted  through  a  constant  speed  drive 
pulley  and  the  machine  is  so  designed  that  it  requires  no 
loose  gears  on  the  spindle.  All  shifting  of  gears  is  done  on 
the  secondary  shafts  below  the  spindle.  The  starting  and 
stopping  lever  may  be  operated  from  both  sides. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  smaller  machine  which 
occupies  a  floor  space  of  70  in.  by  60  in.,  include  a  table 
whose  working  surface  provides  an  area  of  44  in.  by  12 
in.  and  has  three  ^-in.  T-slots  and  a  right  and  left  ad- 
justability of  50  deg.  In  the  larger  model,  occupying  a  floor 
space  of  92  in.  by  98  in.,  the  table  swivel  right  or  left  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  smaller  machine,  while  the  working 
surface  is  50  in.  by  13  in. 

The  smaller  size  has  a  longitudinal  range  of  22  in.,  a 
cross  range  of  8  in.  and  a  vertical  range  of  15  in.,  while  the 
larger  type  has  28  in.,  10  in.  and  15  in.  ranges,  respectively. 
The  overarm  is  3^4  i"-  square  on  the  small  size  and  3>4 
in.  on  the  large;  the  motors  recommended  are  5  hp.  and  7 
hp.,  respectively. 

The  vertical  spindle  milling  attachment  referred  to  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  photographs.  It  is  bolted  to  the  column 
and  ready  for  action  and  is  manufactured  in  three  sizes, 
the  distances  from  the  face  of  the  column  to  the  center  of 
the  vertical  spindle  l^eing  10>4  in.,  123^  in.  and  15  in., 
respectively.  The  minimum  distances  from  the  nose  of  the 
spindle  to  the  table  are  1^4  ii^-.  1^  in.,  and  2  in.,  and  the 
maximum  16^^  in.,  16^  in.  and  18  in.,  respectively.  The 
spindle  taper  holes  are  No.  10,  11  and  12  Brown  &  Sharpe 
and  the  shipping  weights  range  from  225  lb.  to  415  lb. 

The  drive  is  taken  from  a  gear  fastened  to  the  nose  of  the 


spindle,  which  drives  a  spur  gear  on  the  horizontal  shaft 
and  the  spindle  is  in  turn  driven  by  a  large  mitre  gear. 
All  gears  and  shafts  are  made  of  steel  and  enclosed,  running 
in  bronze  bearings  throughout.  The  bearings  on  the  spindle 
are  the  same  as  the  milling  machine  spindle  and  form  two 


Vertical    Spindle    Milling    Attachment 

taper  cones  in  opposite  directions,  adjusted  by  a  nut  on  the 
outside  of  the  spindle.  The  base  of  the  head  is  graduated 
so  that  it  may  be  set  at  any  angle  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel 
with  the  elevating  screw,  and  the  attachment  when  clamped 
in  position  on  the  dove-tail  slide  of  the  column  which  ex- 
tends above  the  center  line  of  the  spindle,  is  as  rigid  as  if 
it  were  a  part  of  the  milling  machine. 


AN  AIR  TIGHT  SOOT  CLEANER  SWIVEL  HEAD 


AN  improved  soot  cleaner  swivel  head  which  provides 
for  easy  and  convenient  operation,  and  does  not  leak 
steam  or  permit  air  infiltration  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations  with  a  part  of  the  swivel  head  cut  away  to 
show  the  relation  between  the  steam  delivered  to  the  swivel 
head  from  the  vertical  riser  or  pipe,  and  its  entrance  into 
the  movable  horizontal  element  or  spray  pipe.  The  latter 
is  fitted  with  steam  turbine  nozzles  through  which  steam  at 
high  velocity  is  sprayed  upon  the  boiler  tubes,  thus  blowing 
off  soot  deposits  as  the  spray  pipe  is  revolved  by  means  of 
the  chain  operated  sprocket  to  which  it  is  keyed. 

A  detail  which  merits  attention  is  the  method  of  packing 
the  stuffing  box  in  the  swivel  head.  It  will  l>e  seen  that 
the  spray  pipe  has  a  collar  near  its  end  which  fits  against 
metal  on  one  side  and  the  packing  on  the  other.  It  is  de- 
signed in  such  a  way  that  when  steam  is  turned  on  friction 
is  relieved  and  turning  the  element  by  hand  becomes  easy. 
As  the  vertical  riser  expands  or  contracts  the  swivel  head  rises 
or  falls,  carrying  with  it  the  end  of  the  spray  pipe.  Air 
infiltration,  as  the  result  of  this  movement,  is  prevented 
by  the  use  of  an  air  tight  sliding  joint  between  the  sprocket 
wheel  and  the  metal  housing,  which  is  mortared  into  the 
brickwork. 

A  typical  installation  of  the  Vulcan  soot  cleaner,  which 
is  manufactured  by  the  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  Company,  Du 
Bois,  Pa.,  equipped  with  the  new  Vulcan  swivel  heads  is  also 


shown  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  installation  is  well 
anchored  in  the  brick  walls,  the  spray  pipe  l^eing  supported 
on  the  tubes  at  four  intermediate  points.  Convenient  stops 
on  the  sprocket  chain  limit  the  amount  of  rotation  and  a 
pointer  on  the  sprocket  wheel  indicates  direction  of  sprays. 


(Left)   Sectional  View  of  Swivel  Head  of  Soot  Cleaner. 
Application  to  Stirling  Boiler 


(Righ: ' 
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FOUR-SPINDLE  AUTOMATIC  SCREW  MACHINE 


THE  improvements  in  the  new  automatic  turret  lathe  il- 
lustrated herewith,  are  intended  to  overcome  some  of  the 
inaccuracies  which  often  result  from  mismanagement 
bv  relatively  incompetent  operators.  The  machines  are  built 
in  three  sizes,  the  smallest  type  accommodating  stock  up  to 
and  including  3^-  in.  in  diameter,  the  medium  type  taking 
up  to  and  including  1  in.  in  diameter  and  the  largest  size 
capable  of  machining  metal  up  to  and  including  1^4  in.  in 
diameter;  an  additional  model  is  in  prospect  for  work  up  to 
and  including  lyz  in.  in  diameter. 

An   outstanding   characteristic    of   the   new   lathe   lies    in 
its  compactness  and  rigidity  of  design.     A  stripped  bed  is 


Fig.  L     Radical  4-Spindle  Automatic  Turret  Lathe 

shown  in  Fig.  2  for  convenience  in  illustrating  this  feature 
of  rigidity  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  bed  is  a  solid  cast- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  feet  to  the  top  of  the  tool  knee, 
thus  avoiding  bolting  on  of  brackets  and  bosses. 

The  cylinder  and  cylinder  housing  are  of  semi-steel.  The 
length,  diameter  and  weight  of  the  former  compared  to  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  bearing  and  of  the  carriage  ways,  pre- 
vent jumping,  tilting  or  lifting  of  the  cylinder  or  the  car- 
riage. The  cylinder,  carriage  movements  are  to  and  from 
the  tools  to  the  roll  which  is  held  on  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
riage by  a  pin.  This  roll  engages  the  groove  on  the  face  of 
the  lead  cam,  the  hub  of  which  is  keyed  to  the  cam  shaft, 
which  is  driven  through  the  cam  shaft  gear  box  located  on 
the  end  of  the  bed  within  the  pan.  Through  this  gear  box 
the  cam  shaft  is  revolved  at  different  speeds  to  give  a  fast  or 
slow  travel  to  the  carriage  as  may  be  required. 

The  spindles  are  one-piece  steel  forgings,  heat  treated  and 
ground.  They  run  continuously  in  one  direction  and  are  i-.ear 
driven.  Four  changes  of  speed  are  provided  and  by  rcnsov- 
Jnti  a  split  collar  and  placing  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
driving  gear  four  more  changes  of  spindle  speed:?  may  bo  ol)- 
tamed.  The  machine  provides  10  changes  of  cam  shaft 
speeds  and  the  eight  changes  of  spindle  speeds  without  pulley 
change. 

Adjustments  have  been  simplified  and  all  adjustable  strips 
or:  drives  eliminated  by  the  use  of  the  so-called  "stay-put" 
Ciims,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

Ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the  development  of  the  dif- 
ff'ent  mechanisms  for  controlling  the  indexing.  On  the 
rer  of  the  cylinder  is  a  separate  jigged  gear  which  meshes 
)\"!*h  a  pinion  gear  on  the  indexing  shaft.  This  pinion  gear 
IS  keyed  to  the  index  shaft  and  moves  forward  and  backward 


with  the  shaft  and  cylinder  carriage  travel.  As  the  cylinder 
carriage  reaches  its  receded  position  the  pinion  gear,  also 
keyed  to  the  shaft,  meshes  with  a  segment  which  moves  up- 
ward by  a  lever  and  cam  movement.  This  upward  move- 
ment is  of  sufficient  duration  to  give  the  cylinder  a  quarter 
revolution,  bringing  each  one  of  the  spindles  in  line  with 
the  next  tool.  The  connecting  rods  between  the  cam  and  the 
segment  have  lock  nut  adjustment  to  take  care  of  the  wear. 
The  entire  mechanism  is  located  at  the  side  of  the  machine 
at  about  the  height  of  the  carriage  ways  The  index  .>^haft 
carrying  the  pinion  gear  extends  back  to  the  stock  reel  frame 
and  on  that  end  carries  a  pinion  gear  which  meshes  with 
an  indexing  gear  in  the  reel.  In  this  way  the  reel  is  indexed 
with  exactly  the  same  motion  as  the  cylinder,  the  advantage 
of  which  feature  lies  in  doing  away  with  the  strain  from  in- 
dexing the  reel  with  bars  of  stock  projecting  from  the 
spindles. 

The  mechanism  for  locking  the  cylinder  after  it  has  been 
indexed,  is  interesting.  A  hardened  and  ground  bushing 
fits  into  a  ground  hole  in  the  cylinder.  A  hardened  and 
ground  plunger  operates  through  a  hardened  and  ground 
bushing  in  its  boss,  being  withdrawn  by  hand  by  a  lever  and 
automatically  by  a  locking  pin  cam.  The  plunger  is  seated 
by  a  spring  and  is  held  in  position  by  the  cam.  The  end  of 
the  plunger  is  externally  tapered  to  fit  a  corresponding  taper 
in  the  bushing.  Provision  against  wear  is  made  by  two 
additional  inside  tapers,  one  in  the  plunger  and  one  in  the 
bushing;  these  two  sets  of  tapers  check  each  other  at  all 
times.  Should  either  set  of  tapers  l)ecome  worn,  the  other 
set  will  complete  the  locking  until  such  a  time  as  the  worn 
set  reseats  itself.  A  double  throw  cam  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  any  rebound  of  the  plunger  from  the  bushing  in  the 
cylinder. 

The  chuck  operating  slide  and  the  stock  feeding  slide 
are  designed  to  permit  of  free  and  positive  action  for  the  en- 
tire chucking  and  feeding  mechanisms  without  the  use  of 
levers  and  arms,  by  using  slides  which  are  carefully  scraped 


Fig.  2.     The   Stripped   Bed   Gives   Some   Idea   of   the   Rigidity   of 

the   Machine 

and  operate  in  scraped  bearings,  the  operating,  hardened  and 
ground  rolls  being  assembled  directly  on  the  bottoms  of 
the  slides  so  as  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  their  cams. 
The  throw  from  fast  to  slow  cam  shaft  speeds  is  effected 
by  shifting  the  trip  dogs  on  the  worm  wheel,  these  dogs 
operating  to  throw  the  lever,  which  in  turn  operates  the 
Johnson  clutch  within  the  gear  box.  The  securing  of  dif- 
ferent cam  shaft  speeds  for  cutting  is  accomplished  D^•  push- 
ing the  shifter  handle  in  or  out,  operating  on  a  graduated 
rod,  which  throws  into  mesh  different  trains  of  gears  within 
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the  gear  box.  This  rod  is  graduated  for  eight  changes  of 
speed,  four  being  obtained  with  the  gears  in  one  position  and 
four   additional   by   substituting  other  gears. 

The  gage  stop  is  capable  of  simple  adjustment  and  of 
being  easily  pushed  out  of  the  way  for  the  operator's  con- 
venience.    A  rod,  lyz  in.  diameter,  projects  from  the  lower 


boxes  are  interchangeable.  Changing  from  one  threading 
position  to  another  does  not  require  stripping  the  mach  ne, 
but  rather  the  simple  loosening  of  a  screw  which  holds  the 
box  in  place  on  its  dove-tail  slide. 

The  lubricating  oil  is  drawn  by  a  chain  driven,  geared 
pump  and  forced  into  a  reservoir  within  the  tool  head,  where 


Two  of  the  "Stay-Put"  Cams 


front  of  the  tool  knee  between  the  fourth  and  first  positions 
and  has  crosswise  slots  y%  in.  apart,  into  which  drops  a  lip 
from  the  tool  knee.  This  lip  holds  the  shank  securely  in 
any  selected  position;  on  the  end  of  the  rod  is  a  cap  for  finer 
adjustment. 

The  threading  device  proper  is  installed  in  two  boxes,  one 
in  the  third  position  and  one  in  the  fourth  position,  which 


Fig.   4.     Turner   Slide   for   Holding   Tools 

it  is  held  under  pressure  for  distribution  to  the  cutting  tools. 

The  familiar  tool  known  as  the  box  mill  has  been  super- 
seded by  what  is  known  as  a  Turner  slide  type  of  tool,  which 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4;  a  micrometer  adjustment  is  used  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  cutting  blades. 

This  machine  is  the  product  of  the  P.  VV.  V.  Automatic 
Machine  Corporation,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


PORTABLE   TRANSFORMER    FOR    LEAD   BURNING 


THE  most  modem  method  of  burning  terminals  in  place 
on  storage  batteries,  removing  old  connections,  cutting 
off  or  building  up  posts,  or  in  fact  almost  any  form 
of  lead  work,  is  to  do  it  by  the  electric  welding  process.  The 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
developed  a  lead  burning  transformer  especially  designed  to 
meet  this  need. 

This  transformer  is  designed  to  be  connected  to  the  or- 
dinary 110-volt  alternating  current  lamp  socket,  a  10-foot 
cord  with  a  plug  being  provided  for  this  purpose.  This  at- 
taching cord  is  protected  by  a  special  rubber  covering  against 
the  hard  wear,  dirt  or  acid  with  which  it  may  come  in  con- 
tact. Connection  to  the  transformer  itself  is  made  by  means 
of  a  plug  and  socket  connection  so  that  this  plug  can  be  used 
in  place  of  the  snap-switch  in  the  lamp  socket  for  turning 
the  current  on  and  off. 

Two  separate  rubber  covered  terminal  leads  are  used  to 
convey  the  low  voltage  heat  producing  current  to  the  parts  of 
the  battery  to  be  welded.  The  lead  having  the  "Big  Brute" 
clip  is  for  fastening  to  the  battery  plate  or  posts  which  are 
to  be  worked  on.  The  other  lead  has  at  its  end  a  carbon 
holder  which  is  arranged  with  a  heavily  insulated  handle  so 
that  the  operator's  hand  is  guarded  from  the  heat.  The  car- 
bon holder  takes  any  ordinary  arc  welding  carbon,  this  car- 
bon forming  the  second  terminal. 

When  the  pointed  arc  welding  carbon  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  lead  the  pointed  end  of  the  carbon  becomes  in- 
tensely hot,  so  hot  that  it  melts  the  lead  over  a  restricted  area 
quicker  than  a  pointed  gas  flame  will  do  it.  The  welding  or 
burning  operation  is  carried  out  by  a  sort  of  puddling  process, 
the  carbon  terminal  being  manipulated  to  flow  the  lead  where 
it  is  needed. 


It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  not  an  arc  welding  process,  and 
that  no  arc  is  drawn  during  the  burning,  but  the  nose  of  the 
carbon  is  kept  immersed,  perhaps  1/16  in.  in  the  lead. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  electric  lead  burner  is  that 
repair  work  in  hard-to-get-at  corners  can  be  done  more  easily 


Transformer  Equipped  with  Attachment  Plug,  Big-Brute  Clip  and 

Welding  Tip 

as  the  heat  is  always  right  at  the  point  of  the  carbon,  the  de- 
vice is  readily  portable  weighing  approximately  25  lb.,  joints 
do  not  have  to  be  cleaned  as  the  dirt  and  slag  automatically 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  molten  lead  and  the  surfaces  are 
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joined  while  cleansed;  when  properly  used,  there  is  no  glare 
to  injure  the  operator's  eyes,  as  he  looks  down  on  the  cool 
enfl  of  the  carbon  in  such  a  way  that  the  bright  point  where 
the  carbon  touches  the  lead  is  hidden  from  view;  there  is  no 
danger  from  electric  shock  because  of  efficient  insulation. 

On  the  basis  of  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  it  costs  about 
8  (ents  per  hour  for  current  when  the  device  is  operating 
steadily.     The  instant  the  carbon  point  is  removed  from  the 


work,  the  current  consumption  practically  ceases,  as  the  de- 
vice then  takes  only  4^^  watts  from  the  line. 

Owners  of  these  transformers  have  found  an  increasing 
field  of  application.  The  device  is  said  to  be  especially  val- 
uable in  reconstructing  and  repairing  batteries;  while  in  the 
shop  and  foundry  it  has  been  used  where  all  kinds  of  odd 
soldering  jobs  must  be  done.  The  device  has  also  been  found 
applicable  in  plumbing,  roofing,  tank  building,  etc. 


AIR  COMPRESSOR  WITH  PLATE  TYPE  VALVES 


THE  air  compressor  shown  in  the  photograph  is  a  re- 
design of  an  earlier  straight  line  type  of  two-stage 
compressor  with  a  single  steam  cylinder  and  two  air 
cylinders,  and  provides  from  400  to  940  cu.  in.  of  free  air 
per  minute,  compressed  to  a  maximum  pressure  of  100  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  One  of  its  principal  improvements  consists  of 
a  speed  and  pressure  governor  admitting  of  three  adjust- 
ments, namely,  maximum  and  minimum  speed  and  air 
pressure,  each  adjustment  being  independent  of  the  others. 
The  speed  controlling  element  is  entirely  enclosed  in  a  casing 
to  protect  it  from  dirt. 

End  rolling  finger  valves  constitute  another  important 
new  application  to  the  air  cylinder  heads  and  are  illus- 
trated in  the  view  which  shows  a  cylinder  head  with  the 
cover  removed.  These  valves  consist  of  thin  flat  steel  sheets 
cut  to  form  four  finger-like  blades ;  these  are  bolted  at  one 
end  to  the  cylinder  heads  so  that  the  fingers  seat  over  long 
narrow  ports  which  are  opened  or  closed  according  to 
whether  the  fingers  rest  flat  against  the  seat  or  are  bent  back- 
ward away  from  it.  To  protect  the  valves  and  prevent 
excessive  lifting  from  the  seats  they  are  covered  by  steel 
guards  having  the  same  general  shape  as  the  valves,  but 
made  of  a  thicker  material  and  given  a  definite  curve  away 
from  the  valve  seat.  In  opening  the  fingers  impinge  against 
these  guards  with  a  rolling  motion,  hence  the  name  "rolling 
finger  valve."  It  is  stated  that  the  end  rolling  effect  elimi- 
nates the  hammering  which  commonly  occurs  in  the  opera- 
tion of  air  valves  and  provides  a  rapidity  of  action,  wide 
port  opening  with  minimum  wire  drawing,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  moving  parts. 

These  pumps,  known  as  the  Sullivan  WB-3  air  com- 
pressors, are  manufactured  by  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Company,  Chicago,  in  two  sizes. 


Cylinder  Head  with  Valve  Covers  and  Some  of  the  Valves 

Removed 
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A  MACHINE  FOR  SHARPENING  OLD  FILES 


THE   American   file   sharpening   machine,   manufactured     overflow  pipe  controls  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  hopj.er. 
by  the  Abrasive  Machine  Company,  Irvington,  N.  J.,         The  vertically  mounted  cylindrical  tank  at  the  right  hi.nd 
is  designed  for  the  resharpening  of  old  files  of  all  kinds,      side  is  a  water  container,  used  for  dipping  files  to  clean  tliem 
The  resharpening  of  a  dull  file  is  accomplished  through  the     when  drawn  from  the  chamber, 
grinding  action  of  a  patented  abrasive  combination  known 
as  Carboflynt,  mixed  with  water,  propelled  at  high  velocity 
by  a  jet  of  steam  through  a  nozzle. 

A  cross  section  of  the  nozzle  (Fig.  1)  shows  a  flat  file 
in  the  proper  resharpening  position,  resting  on  the  bevelled 
edge  of  a  block  of  metal  called  the  "test  iron"  because  of 
the  fact  that  a  properly  resharpened  file  will  gently  adhere 
to  its  surface.  The  correct  angle  of  the  file  to  the  jet  of  Car- 
boflynt shown  projected  from  the  nozzle  is  about  30  deg. 
and  the  bevel  on  the  test  iron  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  o[)- 
erator  in  handling  the  file. 

An  enlarged  longitudinal  section  of  the  teeth  of  a  new 
file  is  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  2;  the  result  of  the  grinding  action 
on  the  teeth  of  an  old  file  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  B, 
Fig.  2.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  Carboflynt  jet  grinds  away 


Fig.   1 — Cross-section  Through  Nozzle  Showing  Flat  File  in  Posi- 
tion for  Resharpening 

The  method  used  in  the  treatment  of  files  in  the  American 
file  sharpening  machine  does  not  subject  them  to  the  dan- 
ger of  "losing  their  temper"  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  this 


Fig.  3 — Machine  for  Sharpening  Files 


Fig.  2— (a)  Shape  of  Teeth  on  New  File,     (b)  Dotted  Lines  Show 

Recut  Teeth 

fact  is  gradually  overcoming  the  prejudice  which  has  existed 
toward  "file  sharpeners." 

A  typical  installation  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.    Steam  is  piped 
directly  from  the  boiler  to  the  nozzle  through  a  ^  in.  pipe; 


the  back  of  the  teeth,  leaving  the  cutting  edge  clean  and 
sharp.  The  operation  requires  about  half  a  minute  and  the 
resharpening  can  be  performed  as  often  as  there  are  any 
teeth  left  to  work  on. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  use  of  this  machine,  old  files 
can  be  put  back  into  use,  practically  as  good  as  new,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  their  original  value.  It  is 
further  stated  that  ten  pounds  of  Carboflynt  at  10  cents  per 
pound  will  resharpen  $300  worth  of  files,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Carboflynt  is  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  complete  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  and  consists  of 
a  sheet  metal  lx)x  mounted  on  a  stand  with  an  opening  in 
front  for  admission  of  the  nozzle  and  the  file.  The  partly 
open  window  on  the  left  is  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing 
the   supply  of   Carboflynt   and   water   when   necessary;    an 


Fig.  4 — Typical  Arrangement  of  Apparatus  Used  for  Sharper.ing 

Files 
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the  pressure  recommended  for  the  best  results  is  from  85  to  that  have  been  made  are  machines  for  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
I5(i  lb.  of  steam.  Where  steam  is  unavailable,  compressed  at  Reading.  Pa.,  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Mur- 
air  has  l)een  used  with  success.     Among  recent  installations      physboro,  111. 

BACKING  OFF  THE  TAP  MECHANICALLY 


THE  mechanical  tapping  attachment  for  a  drill  press 
shown  in  the  photographs  is  so  constructed  that  in 
operation  it  imitates  the  motion  of  the  human  hand, 
advancing  the  tap  into  the  work  and  then,  reversing  itself 
automatically,  it  backs  out  the  tap  sufficiently  to  clear  it- 
self, when  it  again  resumes  its  forward  direction.  This  is 
particularly  necessar}'  in  tapping  steel  or  tough  material. 
The  forward  movement  being  greater  than  the  l^ackward 
movement  advances  the  tap.  The  return  movement  in  back- 
ing the  tap  out  is  continuous  and  at  an  increased  speed.  This 
automatic  oscillating  operation  is  considerably  faster  than 
hand  tapping.  By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  the  entire  tap- 
ping job  may  be  done  with  the  finishing  tap  only,  thus 
ehminating  the  preliminary  work  of  starting  taps;  the  time 
saving  economy  of  this,  in  addition  to  the  speed  at  which 
the  apparatus  can  be  run,  is  manifest. 

The  device  is  foolproof  and  strongly  made;  no  springs 
are  used  in  its  design  and  it  can  be  instantly  changed  from 
the  oscillating  to  a  continuous  drive  for  use  in  soft  metals 
where  the  automatic  "backing  off"  is  not  required,  by  the 


(Left)   Automatic  Tapping   Attachment  Which   Imitates  Hand 
Tapping.     (Right)   Application  of  Tapping  Attachment 


il 


Parts  of  the  Automatic  Oscillating  Tapping  Attachment 

ojjeration  of  the  knob  on  the  front  of  the  machine.     Turning  These  machines,  carrying  a  No.  2  Morse  taper  shank,  are 

the  knob  disengages  a  clutch,  which  throws  a  gear  on  the     furnished  for  all  sizes  of  taps  up  to  ^  in.  by  the  Wahlstrom 
countershaft  out  of  mesh  with  the  tapping  spindle.  Tool  Company  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

WATER-COOLED  WELDING  TORCH  FOR  HEAVY  WORK 


MUCH  time  and  gas  are  often  wasted  because  of  the 
overheating  of  the  tip  of  the  oxy-acetylene  welding 
torch  when  the  work  must  be  done  in  hot  corners,  in 
h('les,  or  in  the  handling  of  heav>'  and  difficult  work.  A 
bii;;  saving  could  also  be  effected  on  some  jobs  if  the  pre- 
heating blast  could  be  kept  on  the  weld  while  the  metal  is 
Ix  ;ng  fused,  or  if  two  or  more  torches  could  be  used  continu- 
<H!sly  to  secure  and  retain  the  proper  heat.  The  Admiral 
Welding  Machine  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  de- 
veloped a  water  cooled  torch  to  meet  these  difficulties. 

The  circulation  of  the  water  keeps  all  parts  of  the  torch 
co>l  and  because  of  this  the  torch  will  work  uniformly  on  a 


weld  of  any  thickness.     It  is  said  that  if  the  torch  is  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  bv  a  wire  or  cable  and  the  welder 


Admiral  Water  Cooled  Torch 
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is  protected  from  the  heat,  the  torch  may  be  kept  on  a  weld  The  torch  is  34  in.  in  length,  weighs  3  lb.,  and  is  fur- 
indefinitely,  and  if  necessary  the  welders  can  take  turns  in  nished  with  two  interchangeable  tips.  The  connections  are 
operating  it.  The  torch  may  be  connected  to  the  city  water  ground  joints  and  the  torch  may  be  quickly  taken  apart  in 
pressure  or  even  to  a  barrel  or  tank,  as  the  amount  of  water  order  to  remove  any  scale  or  obstruction  in  the  water  liie. 
required  is  not  ver}-  great.  It  is  finished  in  brass  with  knurled  fittings. 


NEW  LUBRICANTS  AND  CUTTING  OILS 


IN  addition  to  three  grades  of  cutting  oils  recommended  as 
substitutes  for  lard  oil  on  account  of  their  greater  cooling 
qualities,   a   lubricant  especially  developed    for  use   in 
portable  pneumatic  tools  and  said  to  have  unusual  consist- 
ency and  lasting  qualities,  has  been  recently  introduced  by 
the  Fiske  Brothers  Refining  Company,  New  York. 

Their  No.  1040  cutting  oil  is  light  in  body  and  is  intended 
for   light   cutting   operations,    No.    1770    is   prescribed    for 


medium  work  and  No.  2020  is  furnished  for  extremely  heavy 
work. 

A  product  known  as  Ferrol  Economizer,  which  is  said  to 
be  impervious  to  fresh  or  salty  water  or  water  containing 
acids,  and  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  is  also  manufac- 
tured by  this  company  for  lubricating  gears,  chains  and 
ropes,  or  for  use  wherever  a  question  of  extreme  temperature 
or  high  bearing  pressure  with  low  speed  arises. 


OIL  FUEL  RIVET  FORGE  FOR  THE  REPAIR  TRACK 


HIGH  wheels  clear  the  tracks  and  the  comparatively  low 
center  of  gravity  due  to  the  fuel  tank's  location  near 
the  center  of  the  axle  of  the  wheels  in  the  rivet  forge 
illustrated  herewith,  decreases  the  difficulty  of  getting  it 
from  one  section  of  the  "rip  track"  to  another  in  car  repair 
work.  The  handle  used  in  pulling  it  folds  back  against  the 
body  of  the  forge  without  interference.  The  operation  of  this 
forge,  which  will  heat  four  hundred  ^-in.  by  3-in.  rivets  per 
hour,  involves  the  use  of  a  special  burner  constructed  on  the 
vacuum  principle,  which  makes  it  possible  to  burn  any  grade 


Oil  Fuel  Rivet  Forge  for  Car  Repair  Work 

of  fuel  oil  or  kerosene,  without  pressure  on  the  18-gallon 
fuel  tank.  This  is  a  "safety  first''  consideration  of  no  mean 
value. 

The  forge  is  made  by  the  Mahr  Manufacturing  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  the  burner  is  of  the  standard  type 
made  by  that  company.  A  hollow  chamber  through  which 
passes  the  air  used  in  atomizing  the  oil,  extends  across  the 
front  of  the  furnace  above  the  opening.  At  the  entrance 
to  this  chamber  a  portion  of  the  air  is  led  down  to  a  point 
below  the  furnace,  opening  into  a  perforated  pipe.  From  this 
chamber  the  air  passes  to  the  atomizing  valve.  An  oil 
chamber  is  formed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  lead,  the  oil 
passing  up  through  this  chamber,  where   it   is  pre-heated. 


From  there  it  passes  to  the  atomizing  valve,  being  at  such  a 
temperature  that  when  the  hot  air  strikes  it  it  becomes  im- 
mediately f-\sified,  passing  into  the  combustion  chamber  in 
that  condition.    A  by-pass  from  the  air  pipe  passes  up  above 


Rivet  Forge   Mounted    on  .Convenient    Stand 


in 


the  combustion  chamber  and  feeds  air  into  the  furnace 
this  way  insuring  perfect  combustion  of  the  oil.     An  inter 
esting  feature  in  the  performance  of  this  furnace  is  the  lack 
of  scale  formed  on  the  work ;  this  is  accomplished  by  having 
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a  neutral  flame,  no  more  air  being  admitted  than  is  necessary 
thort  ughly  to  consume  the  oil.  The  flow  of  the  air  through 
the  ijy-pass  is  controlled  by  a  valve,  as  is  the  air  and  oil 
mixiure.  The  atomizing  valve  also  is  of  a  distinctive  de- 
gjcrn  It  is  constructed  on  the  piston  valve  principle  and 
pern-its  passing  the  impurities  in  the  oil  through  to  the  com- 


bustion chamber  without  danger  of  clogging  the  valve. 
A  small  portable  forge  is  also  shown,  using  the  same  princi- 
ples of  operation  as  the  outfit  described  above.  It  is  conveni- 
ently mounted  on  a  strong,  wrought  iron  stand  provided  with 
two  trays;  the  bottom  one  may  be  used  as  a  cold  rivet  bin,  the 
upper  one  for  tools. 


MULTIPLE   PUNCH   FOR   CAR   UNDERFRAMES 


BY  GEORGE  P.  THOMAS 

President,  Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE   NECESSITY    of   reducing   manufacturing   cost,   with     spacing  blocks  to  suit,  angles  up  to  6  in.  x  6  in.  x  5^  in.  can 
labor  cost   tending  to  stay   fixed,   makes   standardiza-     be  punched  singly  or  in  pairs,  the  latter  method  having  the 
tion  of  design  a  most  important  consideration  in  plants     advantage   that,    with    the   clamping    device   illustrated    in 
engaged  in  steel  construction,  such  as  steel  car  shops.     Only     Fig.  1,  the  angles  are  held  back  to  back,  and  the  tendency 
on  the  basis  of  standardized  design  is   it  possible   to  take     to  curling  is  overcome  and  the  holes  are  uniformly  spaced 

with  reference  to  the  heel  of  the  angle.  Likewise,  I-beams 
up  to  6-in.  flange  and  15-in.  web  and  channels  of  corre- 
sponding dimensions  can  be  punched  on  either  the  flanges  or 
web,  the  channels  for  flange  punching  being  handled  in  pairs 
as  though  they  were  an  I-beam,  by  means  of  the  automatic, 
cam-operated  clamping  device  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  In 
punching  channels,  the  web  is  always  punched  first.  For 
punching  the   webs   of   beams   and   channels,   guide   rollers 


Fig.  1 — Car  Underframe  Type  Multiple  Punch  with  Interchange- 
able Special  Tools 

advantage  of  the  possibilities  offered  by  special  tools  which 
will  increase  output  and  cheapen  unit  costs  through  quantity 
production. 

Ihe  demand  for  a  punching  machine  with  -a  wide  range 
of  application,  such  as  is  found  in  the  steel  car  shops,  was 
responsible  for  the  design,  or  perhaps  it  may  better  be 
said,  the  development,  of  the  machine  here  described.  The 
punch  with  several  of  the  interchangeable  punching  and 
blanking-out  tools  and  dies  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  ma- 
chine was  built  for  one  of  the  large  tank  car  companies. 
Its  utility  and  capacity  are  greatly  increased  when  it  is 
operated  in  conjunction  with  a  spacing  table,  as  described 
in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

St -el  car  underframe  work  requires  punching,  shearing 
and  sometimes  coping  and  blanking-out  of  plates  or  struc- 
tural sections.  In  some  cases  the  structural  sections  are  made 
by  t  unging  flat  plates,  which  are  punched  most  readily  be- 
^pre  being  flanged.  Tool  set-ups  suitable  for  these  opera- 
tion.^ are  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.     With  other  tools  and 


Fig.   2^Punch   Equipped   with   Tools  for   Multiple   Punching   of 

Plates 

are  mounted  on  the  punch  blocks  in  the  same  way  that  the 
die  holders  are  held  in  place,  that  is,  by  means  of  T-head 
bolts.  Z-bars  are  also  handled  in  pairs  with  a  special  set- 
up, for  either  web  or  flange  punching.  For  this  work,  high 
and  low  die  holders,  and  long  and  short  punch  spindles  are 
required.  As  the  clearance  between  housings  is  approxi- 
mately 39  inches,  plates  or  sills  up  to  36  inches  in  width 
can  be  punched. 

The  design  of  this  tool  is  such  that  it  can  be  fitted  up 
very  readily  with  coping  tools,  or  it  can  be  converted  into 
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a  gate  shear,  guillotine  type  shear,  angle  and  channel  shear, 
or  bar  shear. 

The  adaptability  of  this  multiple  punch  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  a  sj>acing  table  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  in  which 


Fig.  3 — Set-Up  of  Tools  for  Blanking  Out  Web  of  Channel  and 
Punching  at  Each  Side  in  Pairs 

the  spacing  carriage  (of  the  hand-operated  type)  is  shown 
in  the  foreground  in  place  on  the  roll  table.  The  trailer 
carriage,  for  guiding  the  trailing  end  of  the  plate  or 
other  member  while  going 
through  the  punch  is  shown 
somewhat  indistinctly  on  the 
far  end  of  the  roll  table.  The 
movement  of  the  spacing  car- 
riage in  advancing  the  plate 
through  the  punch  can  be 
made  entirely  automatic  by 
the  use  of  a  motor  mounted 
on  the  carriage  and  driving 
through  a  clutch  arrangement 
and  gear  train  to  the  pinions 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  il- 
lustration adjacent  to  the  car- 
riage wheels.  However,  as 
the  rollers  of  the  roll  table 
are  all  equipped  with  ball 
bearings,  the  heaviest  plate 
can  be  moved  by  hand  with 
remarkable  case. 

Whether  motor  or  hand 
driven,  the  spacing  between 
holes  or  rows  of  holes,  as 
the  case  may  be,  lengthwise 
of  the  plate,  is  automatically 
controlled  by  means  of  a  full- 
sized  templet  which  is  fast- 
ened to  the  side  of  the  roll 
table  by  means  of  clamps. 
This  templet  is  simply  a 
wooden  strip,  which  can  be 


prepared  in  the  pattern  shop,  having  steel  pins  dri-en 
in  at  intervals  corresponding  to  the  pitch  between  holes,  mias- 
ured  lengthwise  of  the  plate.  The  drawing  for  the  punch- 
ing layout  is  used  in  making  this  templet  which  is  thereaiter 
identified  by  being  marked  with  this  drawing  number.  Tl.ese 
steel  pins  on  the  templet  simply  serve  to  actuate  the  trippng 
mechanism  on  the  spacing  carriage,  which  in  turn  relccses 
a  set  of  pawls  that  drop  by  gravity  into  the  spacing  r,ick 
mounted  on  the  framework  of  the  table.  The  operatior,  of 
these  pawls  is  electrically  interlocked  with  the  operatioi;  of 
the  ram  of  the  punch,  so  that  when  the  pawls  are  down  in 
the  spacing  rack,  locking  the  carriage  where  it  is  stopj^ed. 
the  punch  can  then  operate,  and  as  soon  as  the  puncl.ing 
tools  strip  the  plate  a  cam-operated  contact  on  the  main 
cam  shaft  of  the  punch  closes  the  circuit  to  the  solenoid 
shown  in  Fig.  4  mounted  on  the  carriage,  which  operates  to 
lift  the  pawls  out  of  the  spacing  rack  and  thus  allows  the 
carriage  to  advance  with  the  plate  to  which  it  is  clamped 
until  the  next  spacing  pin  on  the  templet  again  causes  the 
carriage  to  stop  while  the  punch  makes  another  stroke. 

The  standard  punching  tools  can  be  set  to  a  minimum 
of  2-inch  centers,  and  may  be  controlled  singly  or  in  groups. 
Tims,  the  numl>er  of  holes  punched  at  a  time  across  the 
plate  with  each  stroke  of  the  punch  is  under  the  control  of 
the  operator  by  means  of  the  hand  levers  which  operate  the 
gags  in  the  respective  punching  tool  holders.  This  is  shown 
most  plainly  in  Fig.  2  in  which  the  gags  for  the  eight 
punching  tools  are  seen  to  be  linked  up  to  the  arms  mounted 
on  the  two  horizontal  operating  bars  in  two  groups  of  four 
each.  In  Fig.  3,  a  different  grouping  of  gag  controls  is 
shown.  The  two  middle  arms  on  the  upper  bar  are  idle; 
the  third  arm  operates  the  gag  for  the  inner  tool  on  the 
right-hand  side.  The  other  three  tools  are  controlled  by 
the  lower  gag-operating  bar.  With  hand-operated  gag  con- 
trol, the  operator  has  to  be  on  the  alert  to  work  the  proper 
combinations  of  gags  to  give  the  required  punching  layout 
for  each  successive  position  of  the  plate  as  it  advances 
through  the  punch. 

A   method  of  automatically  controlling   the  operation  of 


Fig.  4 — 30-Inch  Automatic  Spacing  Table,  and  Punch  Equipped  with  Gag  Control  Mechanisn' 
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the  f^ags  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  drum  is  driven  through  a 
gear  train  from  the  main  cam  shaft  of  the  multiple  punch, 
pins  properly  located  on  the  drum  operate  through  the 
vertical  connecting  rods  to  throw  the  gags  in  and  out  of 
the  tool  holders.  With  this  automatic  gag  control  in  opera- 
tion on  a  multiple  punch  also  equipped  with  an  automatic 
spacing  table,  it  is  possible  to  put  through  the  most  com- 
plicated punching  layout  without  the  possibility  of  errors 
due  to  mistakes  of  an  operator,  and,  moreover,  with  this 
full-automatic  equipment,  it  is  possible  to  tune  up  the 
equipment  to  the  point  of  maximum  productive  capacity 
without  danger  of  losses  due  to  incorrect  operation  of  the 
equipment.  It  will  be  evident,  however,  to  even  the  casual 
observer  that  the  use  of  full-automatic  equipment  such  as 
this  presupposes  quantity  production  of  standardized  punch- 
ing layouts,  although  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  change  over  the  complete  set-up  of  the  punches  and  dies, 
gag  control,  and  spacing  templet  for  an  entirely  new  punch- 
ing layout,  only  a  short  time  being  involved  in  making 
the  change. 

The  two  side  housings  of  this  multiple  punch  and  the 
top  yoke  are  cast  as  a  unit,  the  bearings  for  the  main  cam 
shaft  being  carried  in  the  side  frames  without  splitting 
the  bearing  housings.  These  babbitted  bearings  are  carried 
in  solid  bronze  shells,  one  of  which  has  an  outside  diameter 


such  as  to  allow  the  cam  shaft,  with  the  cam  forged  solid 
thereon,  to  be  threaded  through  the  housing  in  assembling 
the  machine.  After  the  cam  shaft  is  in  position  the  bronze 
bearing  shell  is  slipped  over  the  shaft  and  into  place,  where 
it  is  securely  locked. 

The  advantages  of  this  construction  are,  first,  the  extreme 
rigidity  of  the  frame  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  open 
throat  or  "C"-type  punch  used  for  the  same  work;  second, 
lighter  weight,  which  justifies  the  use  of  cast  steel  instead 
of  cast  iron  for  the  frame,  thus  introducing  a  much  higher 
factor  of  safety;  third,  much  smaller  floor  space  required 
for  the  punch;  fourth,  greater  strength  with  a  one-piece 
frame  casting  than  with  frame  made  in  sections  and  bolted 
together;  fifth,  the  tension  strains  are  carried  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  shaft  to  the  base,  thereby  insuring  maximum 
strength  and  rigidity,  which  in  turn  results  in  longer  service 
from  the  punching  tools  and  dies. 

The  capacity  of  the  punch  here  illustrated,  which  is 
designated  as  a  No.  14  machine,  is  450,000-lb.  ram  pres- 
sure, or  in  other  words  a  capacity  for  punching  a  2-inch 
hole  in  l^^-i^-  plate,  or  its  equivalent,  and  for  shearing 
flats  up  to  8  in.  x  1^  in.,  and  rounds  up  to  2^  in.  The 
ram  has  a  travel  of  2  in.,  and  at  normal  speed  makes  26 
strokes  per  minute.  This  machine  requires  a  10-H.  P. 
driving  motor. 


CONSTANT  SPEED  MOTOR  DRIVE  FOR  SHAPER 


GOULD  &  EBERHARDT,  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  designed 
what  is  known  as  a  selective  t\'pe  gear  box,  with 
steel  case-hardened  gears,  which  may  be  used  with  a 
constant  speed  motor  drive  or  a  single  pulley  belt  drive, 
giving  the  same  changes  of  speed  as  are  ordinarily  obtained 
with  the  cone  pulley  drive.  It  is  unnecessary  to  stop  the 
machine  in  changing  speed  except  when  changing  from 
single  gear  to  back  gear,  or  vice-versa. 


A  10  h.  p.,  1,200  r.  p.  m.,  constant  speed  motor  is  used  ou 
the  28-in.  Invincible  shaper  shown  in  the  photographs.  This 
machine,  by  the  way,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  mechanical 
conventions  at  Atlantic  City.  Eight  changes  of  speed  may 
be  obtained  for  every  change  in  stroke.  Some  idea  of  the 
proportions  of  the  gear  box  and  the  motor  and  of  the  rela- 
tive location  of  the  control  levers  and  wheel  on  the  operator's 
side  of  the  machine  may  be  obtained  from  the  photographs. 


(Left)   Operator's  Side  of  Machine  Showing  Application  of  Motor  and  "Selective  Type"  Gear  Box.    (Right)  Partial  Rear  View. 
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The  shaper  has  a  range  of  cutting  strokes  of  from  9  to  115.  is  17^  in.,  and  the  minimum  distance  is  4%  in.  The  head 
The  maximum  stroke  is  28^  in.  and  it  planes  for  a  width  has  a  vertical  movement  of  8  in.,  while  the  table  has  a  similar 
of  29  in.    The  maximum  distance  from  the  table  to  the  ram      movement  of  13V^  in. 


AN  OIL  CONSERVER  FOR  BEARINGS 


AN  improvement  in  the  application  of  oil  wipers  for  bear- 
ings is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  consists  of  a  tem- 
pered steel  spring  with  a  triangular  shaped  piece  of  bab- 
bit metal  mounted  on  the  end.  The  babbitt  is  shaped  to  the 
shaft  and  wipes  the  shaft  clean,  returning  the  oil  to  the  reser- 
voir of  the  bearing.  The  spring  is  fastened  to  a  convenient 
point  in  the  groove  at  the  end  of  the  bearing  or  to  the  housing. 
A  wiper  is  placed  at  each  end,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  will  hug 
the  shaft  under  all  conditions  even  if  the  bearing  wears  or 
the  shaft  thins  so  as  to  normally  pull  away  from  the  wiper. 
Reversing  the  direction  of  the  shaft  will  not  decrease  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  wipers,  which  arc  furnished  for  all  plain 
roller  or  ball  self-oiling  bearings. 

These  new  oil  wipers  are  manufactured  by  the  Industrial 
Products  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  makers  state  that 
bearings  equipped  with  these  wipers  have  been  in  sat- 
isfactory service  for  over  two  and  a  half  years;  tests  and 
records  show  that  the  saving  in  oil  required  for  replacement 
has  been  not  less  than  85  per  cent  on  line  shafts  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  upwards.  On  tests  run  for  the  last  four  months 
on  10  bearings,  each  transmitting  250  h.  p.,  there  has  been 
required  one  gallon  of  oil  for  replacement  on  all  10  bearings. 


O.IWip«rForBt>ri.«3^ 


Oil  Wiper  for  Bearings 


EYE  PROTECTORS  FOR  SHOP  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  MEN 


PROTECTION  for  the  eyes  of  enginemen  and  firemen, 
riveters,  grinders,  foundrymen,  electric  and  gas  weld- 
ing operators  and  other  shop  men  whose  duties  require 
the   wearing  of  goggles   is   provided   by  the   Insula   Welda 
Eyetects   and   the   Resistal    Industrielle   Eyetects   which   are 
shown  in  the  illustrations. 

The  lenses  of  the  Resistal  Industrielle  Eyetects  are  quickly 
changeable  by  the  removal  of  the  lock  wire  from  the  holes 
in  the  frame.  The  bridge  is  wide  and  is  said  to  rest  com- 
fortably on  the  nose;  it  is  provided  with  a  lip  at  the  top  which 
protelSts  the  eyes  at  the  nose.  The  side  shields,  which  are  of 
perforated   sheet   nickel-silver,   are  hinged  and   fold  easily; 


Resistal  Industrielle  Eyetects,  a  Safety  Goggle 

they  afford  ventilation  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust.  The 
goggles  are  held  in  place  by  an  adjustable  elastic  strap  which 
is  light  and  comfortable. 

The  Insula  Welda  Eyetects  are  made  specially  for  welding 
operators    and    contain    removable    colored    Resistal    lenses, 


for  which  it  is  claimed  no  harmful  glare  can  penetrate,  yet 
provides  a  perfect  vision  for  the  operator.  The  nose  bridge 
is'  an  adjustable  strap.  The  shield  has  five  ventilating  holes 
behind  the  lens  cap  to  admit  air.  There  are  also  four  com- 
pression slots  on  the  circumference  of  the  shield  which  make 
it  possible  for  the  lens  cap  to  be  slipped  over  the  shield  and 


A  Goggle  for  Welders,  Known  as  the  Insula  Welda  Eyetects 

be  held  in  place  by  friction.  The  elastic  also  serves  to  hula 
the  friction  cap  snugly  in  plaqe  regardless  of  the  thickness 
of  the  lens.  This  construction  makes  it  possible  quickly  to 
remove  and  replace  the  lenses  while  the  goggles  are  in  u.-e. 

Both  goggles  are  provided  with  lenses  of  non-shatterable 
glass  known  as  Resistal,  a  combination  of  double  glasses 
with  a  layer  of  transparent  celluloid  between  them,  which 
has  satisfied  an  official  government  test  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  as  to  its  safety  features.     The  foUo^v- 
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in^'  sentence  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Bureau's  reports:     "In  the  superior  protection  offered  to  the  eyes  in  case  of  accident 

view  of  the  tenacity  with  which  celluloid  holds  glass  and  to  the  goggles." 

prevents  it  from  shattering,  the  slightly  lower  light  trans-  These  goggles  are  manufactured  by  Strauss  &  Buegeleisen, 

n^ission  of  such  a  combination  is  probably  compensated  by  New  York  City. 

20-INCH  BACK  GEARED  CRANK  SHAPER 


THE  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Company,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  has  added  to  its  line  of  shapers  a  20-in  model, 
which  is  similar  in  all  respects,  except  size,  to  its  25-in. 
back  geared  crank  shaper.  The  column  has  well  rounded 
comers  and  is  internally  ribbed;  the  ram  is  exceptionally 
long  with  ample  bearing  surface.  The  tool  head  has 
a  long  travel  and  has  a  down  feed  screw  with  a  mi- 
crometer collar  attachment.  The  tool  block  feeds  9^  in.  in 
anv  direction,  and  the  size  of  tools  used  is  ^  in.  by  I3/2  in. 

The  ISy^-in.  by  20-in.  table  has  a  transverse  movement  of 
32  in.  and  a  clearance  of  17  in.  from  its  top  to  the  ram.  The 
cross-rail  is  long  and  deep  and  is  elevated  by  means  of  a 
telescopic  screw  provided  with  a  ball  bearing  thrust.  One 
gib  is  provided  with  an  angular  rear  face,  so  that  the  cross- 
rail  is  always  kept  square  with  the  column.  The  cross-rail  is 
provided  with  automatic  cross  feed  in  either  direction  and 
the  cross  feed  screw  has  a  micrometer  collar. 

The  cross  slide  has  an  extra  large  bearing  surface  on  the 
cross-rail.  The  vise  is  clamped  to  the  table  and  revolves  upon 
a  graduated  index  plate  which  is  keyed  to  the  table.  By 
means  of  an  index  pin  it  can  be  readily  lcx:ked  at  right  angles 
or  parallel  with  the  ram.  The  vise  jaws  are  lined  with  steel 
and  provided  with  a  tension  screw.  The  crank  gears  are 
made  with  large  pitches  and  wide  faces.  The  stroke  arm  is 
connected  to  the  ram  by  means  of  a  link,  providing  ample 
space  to  allow  a  4-in.  shaft  to  pass  entirely  through  the 
column  for  keyseating  or  any  other  similar  operation.  The 
stroke  is  varied  from  a  convenient  point  and  adjustment  is 


Springfield  20-in.  Crank  Shaper 

possible  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  Eight  speeds  are 
provided  and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  varies  iratn 
7  to  129.  The  machine  occupies  a  floor  space  of  56  in.  by 
136  in.  and  weighs  4.850  lb. 


DOUBLE  UTILITY  TOOL  FOR  BOILER  TUBES 


THE  self-feeding  flue  expander  illustrated  is  designed  to 
"finish  the  job"  by  flaring  the  end  of  the  flue  before 
the  expander  is  withdrawn;  it  saves  the  time  required 
for  flaring  with  an  additional  tool  in  a  different  operation. 
^^'hen  the  expander  has  been  inserted  into  the  flue  to  the  point 
of  the  flaring  part  of  the  flaring  roller,  the  mandrel  is  turned 
to  the  right  and  the  flue  is  rolled  tight  in  the  sheet.    To  ob- 


This  tool  is  known  as  the  Icxromotive  superheater  expander 
and  is  made  in  several  sizes,  for  43^-in.,  4^-in.,  5-in.  and 
53/2-in.  flues,  by  the  J.  Faessler  Manufacturing  Company, 
Moberly,  Mo.,  who  also  manufacture  a  similar  tool  for 
locomotive  arch  tubes  and  water  tube  boiler  flues.  The  latter, 
in  sizes  ranging  from  2>4  in.  to  4^/^  in.,  are  provided  with 
collars  which  are  adjustable  up  to  a  maximum  distance  of 


Tool  for  Expanding  and  Flaring  Tubes 


t'lin  the  flare  the  mandrel  stop  is  placed  against  the  cage, 
^vhich  prevents  the  mandrel  from  entering  the  expander 
further,  and  then  by  continuing  to  turn  the  mandrel  to  the 
right  the  expander  is  forced  further  into  the  flue  and  the 
"are  is  prcxiuced.  To  remove  the  expander  the  mandrel  is 
turned  to  the  left.  It  is  stated  that  a  perfect  job  of  rolling 
flues  tight  in  the  sheet  can  be  performed,  and  that  any  angle 
of  flare  up  to  45  deg.  can  be  made. 


10  in.  or  more  between-  the  base  of  the  collar  and  the  center 
of  the  rollers.  In  operation,  the  adjustable  collar  on  the 
cage  shank  is  set  back  from  the  outside  sheet  to  the  distance 
the  tube  projects  from  the  inside  sheet  and  then  the  opera- 
tor proceeds  exactly  as  with  the  other  tools,  already  de- 
scribed. These  tools  do  not  pinch  or  thin  the  tube  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flare  and  the  outside  edge  of  the  sheet;  these 
parts  are  left  the  same  thickness  as  the  bodv  of  the  tube. 
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AN  EFFICIENT  COAL  HANDLING  APPARATUS 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  tons  of  coal  per  hour  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  adapted  for  the  han- 
the  rated  capacity  of  the  gantry  type  bucket  crane 
dling  of  ashes,  cement,  clinker,  crushed  rock,  stone,  slag,  sand, 
gravel  and  other  loose  materials.  The  span  between  the  rails 
in  the  installation  shown  is  138  ft.  9  in.  The  effective  canti- 
lever is  43  ft.  9  in.;  the  over-all  height  of  the  gantry  leg  is 
97  ft.  3  in.,  and  the  lifting  speed  of  the  bucket  is  320  ft. 
per  minute.  Coal  is  crushed  before  it  is  delivered  to  the 
power  house  by  a  250-ton  capacity  crusher  attached  to  the 
gantry  leg.  The  cantilever  leg  is  movable  and  can  be  drawn 
up  out  of  the  way  at  places  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
clearance.  The  installation  shown  was  manufactured  by  the 
Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  manu- 
facturers of  a  line  of  industrial  cranes  and  hoisting  apparatus, 
including  special  types  adapted  for  railway  cinder  pits. 


Whiting  Bucket  Crane,  Gantry  Type;    Capacity  250  Tons  Per  Hour 


VAPOR  AND  MOISTURE  PROOF  ELECTRICAL  FITTINGS 


THE    Appleton    Electric    Company,    Chicago,    111.,    has 
added  several  weather-proof,  and  vapor  and  moisture 
proof  fittings,  to  its  line  of  "Unilet"  conduit  fittings. 
These  fittings  are  particularly  suitable  for  service  in  round- 
houses,   power    plants,    boiler    rooms,    tunnels,    oil    houses, 
and    in    any   place    where    the   switch    or    the    light    is    ex- 


posed to  weather,  to  locomotive  gases,  or  to  moisture. 
The  weather-proof  snap  switch  fitting  is  No.  1  in  the  il- 
lustration. The  bridge  in  the  fitting  permits  of  mounting  any 
5  or  10  ampere  snap  switch.  It  is  complete  with  flanged 
hood,  rubber  gasket,  and  all  necessary  fastening  screws. 
Room  is  allowed  around  the  switch  handle  for  convenient 


2  3 

Moisture  Proof  Conduit  Switch  Fittings  and   Outlets 
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use.  When  a  lock  switch  is  desired,  the  switch  handle  may 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  lock  attachment.  Extension 
-items  are  furnished  for  use  with  Perkins'  switches,  but  stems 
for  other  makes  can  be  furnished  if  the  make  is  specified. 

The  weather-proof  fitting  for  double  push-button  switches 
(No.  2)  was  designed  to  protect  push-button  switches  from 
vapor,  gas  and  dust.  The  body  has  four  ears  to  which  the 
cover  is  fastened.  The  cover  is  flanged,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  mechanism  which  operates  the  push  buttons  and  ex- 
tends through  the  side  of  the  dome  terminating  in  an  operat- 
ing handle.  That  portion  of  the  shaft  to  which  the  handle 
is  fastened,  passes  through  a  stuffing  box.  The  handle  is 
marked  with  indicators  "on"  and  "off." 


The  vapor-proof  lamp  outlets,  Nos.  3  and  4  are  fittings 
so  designed  that  they  remain  vapor,  gas  or  dust-proof  even 
though  the  globe  may  be  broken  or  removed  for  renewal  of 
lamp.  The  guards  are  of  the  screw  tjpe,  and  do  not  require 
the  use  of  a  screw  driver.  These  fittings  are  furnished  with 
receptacles,  sealing  plates,  gaskets  and  all  necessary  screws, 
and  with  or  without  globe  and  guards. 

The  weather-proof  lamp  outfit  No.  5  is  suitable  for  use  in 
places  where  a  small,  durable  fitting  is  required.  It  is  fur- 
nished complete  with  receptacle,  gasket,  holder  and  guard. 
Brass  guards  are  regularly  furnished  on  this  fitting,  but  steel 
guards  can  be  furnished  if  so  specified.  This  t}pe  is  not 
made  to  take  vapor-proof  globes. 


A  REFINEMENT  IN  TWIST  DRILL  GRINDERS 


THAT  the  agitation  for  "more  holes  for  less  money"  has 
influenced  the  development  of  other  factors  than  im- 
proved and  harder  steel  for  drills  and  improvement 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  machines  for  driving 
them,  is  attested  by  the  results  of  studies  on  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  drills.  One  of  the  results  is  shown  in  the 
photograph.  This  is  a  double  holder  drill  grinder  which 
contains  several  new  and  time  saving  features,  con- 
spicuous among  which  is  the  departure  from  the  usual 
practice  by  the  furnishing  of  a  double  holder  machine  in 


Motor  Driven  Double  Holder  Drill  Grinder 

which  is  combined  a  small  minimum  capacity  convenient 
in  handling  small  drills,  with  the  necessary  capacity  for 
large  drills.  The  smaller  holder  will  accommodate  drills  from 
No.  52  to  K-Jn.,  while  the  larger  one  will  handle  drills 
up  to  4  in.  or  more.  The  larger  holders  grind  the  large  drills 
wet  and  use  a  coarse  wheel.  The  small  drills  are  ground  dry 
on  a  fine  grain  wheel. 

In  grinding  drills  on  this  machine  the  rotation  of  the  wheel 
is  downward  from  the  point  of  the  drill,  thus  obviating  a 
tendency  for  the  drill  to  lift  from  the  holder,  as  well  as 
throwing  all  grit  downward,  resulting  in  safety  for  the  op- 
erator's eyes. 

Extra  weight  has  been  incorporated  in  the  main  frame  or 


column  to  provide  for  rigidity.  The  spindle  is  furnished  with 
a  ring  oiled  bronze  bearing.  Radial  wear  and  end  play 
are  provided  for  and  the  bearing  is  made  dustproof  through 
the  use  of  felt  washers.  The  wheel  guards  are  mounted  on 
the  stand  by  three  substantial  supports.  The  wheels  are 
carried  between  heavy  flanges  to  lessen  danger,  increase  rigid- 
ity and  insure  good  grinding  results. 

The  lip  rests  furnished  with  these  machines  are  flat  strips 
of  hardened  steel  of  uniform  width  and  thickness  with  slotted 
holes,  by  means  of  which  they  are  held  in  p)osition  on  the 
front  of  the  holder;  the  screws  hold  them  not  only  against 
the  front  of  the  holder,  but  autcanatically  bring  the  back 
edge  against  the  shoulder,  which  is  machined  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  correct  position  for  the  front  edge.  The  shape 
is  so  simple  that  it  is  stated  that  if  one  of  the  lip  rests  be- 
comes lost  or  damaged  it  can  be  duplicated  without  difficulty. 
A  comparatively  long  life  for  the  lip  rests  is  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  they  can  be  reversed,  the  front  edge  being 
substituted  for  the  back  edge. 

An  important  improvement  is  incorporated  in  the  wheel 
truing  mechanism.  A  wheel  truing  diamond  is  carried  in  a 
member  attached  to  the  hood  of  the  wheel  which  is  adapted 
to  swing  across  the  face  of  the  grinding  wheel.  The  carrier 
for  the  diamond  and  a  stop  are  moved  in  unison  across  the 
wheel  by  the  turning  of  the  knurled  nut  on  the  end  of  the 
spindle,  which  is  seen  just  in  front  of  and  near  the  top  of 
the  motor  in  the  photograph.  Whatever  amount  is  dressed 
off  by  the  diamond  will  be  automatically  taken  care  of  by 
the  new  position  of  the  stop  and  when  the  drill  holder  is  again 
brought  in  front  of  the  wheel  a  j)erfect  setting  is  obtained. 

The  swiveling  action  provided  for  grinding  the  drill  is  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  a  ground  stud  1^^  in.  in  diameter 
by  434  in.  long  on  which  is  journaled  the  cast  iron  swivel 
head  with  a  bronze  bushing  bearing  on  the  full  length  of  the 
ground  steel  stud.  The  top  of  the  bearing  is  covered  with  a 
plate  for  the  exclusion  of  dust  and  dirt  from  the  bearing 
surfaces.     A  grease  cup  lubricates  the  swivel  bearing. 

The  grinder  is  particularly  adapted  to  take  care  of  high 
speed  steel  drills  which  are  welded  or  screwed  into  machine 
steel  shanks,  where  frequently  the  shanks  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  drill.  A  special  drill  holder  has  been  de- 
signed for  left  hand  drills. 

To  accommodate  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  clearance 
required  on  different  classes  of  work,  provision  is  made  for 
rocking  the  drill  holder  in  the  upper  swivel  bearing,  which 
rocking  adjustment  is  controlled  by  turning  a  knurled  hand- 
wheel  operating  a  differential  screw. 

This  double  holder  drill  is  characteristic  of  the  line  of 
grinding  machines  manufactured  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Grind- 
ing Machine  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  who  will  ex- 
hibit the  style  C-6-A  grinder  mentioned,  with  several  other 
models,  at  the  June  mechanical  conventions  at  Atlantic  City. 
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QUICK-ACTING  DEVICE  FOR  UNWHEELING  COACHES 


THE  successful  application  of  the  principle  of  raising 
locomotives  for  unwheeling  by  means  of  permanently 
installed,  electrically  operated  screw  jacks  lifting  from 
the  floor,  has  been  extended  to  the  car  repair  tracks  and  the 
illustrations  give  some  intimation  of  the  speed,  cleanliness 
and  general  efficiency  in  jacking  up  cars  preparatory  to 
rolling  out  the  trucks  from  both  ends. 

The  electric  controller  box  is  at  the  right  of  the  first 
pair  of  jacks  in  Fig.  1.  The  upright  members  of  the  jacks 
are  spaced  a  fixed  distance  apart  laterally.  The  near  pair 
have  the  floor  boards  removed  to  show  the  mounting  of 
the  jacks  upon  a  truck,  which  provides  for  adjusting  their 
spacing  longitudinally  for  the  different  lengths  for  cars. 

The  heavy  steps  or  knees  on  the  jacks  travel  between  the 
jaws  or  flanges  of  the  cast  steel  column  or  post.  Each  is 
controlled  by  a  revolving  screw,  and  provision  is  made  for 
raising  each  step  to  the  sills  of  the  car  independently;  then 
all  four  jacks  can,  by  throwing  a  clutch,  be  controlled  as  a 
unit.  The  equipment  is  manufactured  by  the  Whiting 
Foundry  &  Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111. 
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Jack  for  Unwheeling  Coaches 


Coach  Raised  Sufficiently  for  the  Trucks  to  Be  Removed 


A  CARBIDE  LAMP  AND  WELDING  TORCHES 


THE   new   5,000  candle   power  carbide   lamp   illustrated 
herewith  is  said  to  l)e  aljle  to  throw  a  strong  light  from  a 
12-in.  white  enamel  reflector  for  12  hours  with  the  use 
of  8  lb.  of  carbide — a  cost  of  approximately  3c.   an   hour. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  vanadium  st(.\'l  Ijurner  cleaner  which 


operates  from  the  rear  while  the  light  is  burning.  The  con- 
tainer is  equipped  with  shelves  or  pockets  (see  A)  which  will 
accommodate  the  rated  carbide  capacity  of  the  container  and 
no  more;  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  facilitating  the  quick 
disposal  of  the  used  carbide  which  can  be  easily  dumped  by 


'*Cut  Weld"  Combination  Torch 
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simply  withdrawing  the  container  and  tapping  it  on  the  edge. 
The  light  has  10,000  candle  power.  It  burns  over  12  hours 
on  12  lb.  of  carbide,  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  per  hour. 

The  lamps  are  the  product  of  the  Alexander  Milburn  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md.,  who  manufacture  a  general  line  of 
carbide  illuminating  apparatus,  as  well  as  oxy-acetylene 
torches  for  welding. 

The  "quick-weld"  torch,  type  J,  illustrated  herewith,  is  an 
equal  pressure  oxy-acetylene  torch  for  welding  and  has  only 
recently  been  produced  by  the  same  company.  In  this  torch 
the  gases  are  mixed  in  the  tip  and  each  size  of  tip  has  its 
own  mixture.  The  torch  head  and  tips  have  a  flat  seat  which 
insures  a  perfect  fit  at  all  times,  a  new  tip  fitting  the  old 
torch  without  difficulty.  It  is  provided  with  five  different 
sizes  of  tips  and  is  equipped  with  union  hose  couplings. 
This  torch  is  known  as  the  equal  pressure  welding  torch  Ije- 
cause  the  oxygen  and  acetylene  are  used  at  equal  pressures; 
this  is  said  to  make  a  softer  flame  and  prevent  danger  of 
oxidation  of  the  metal  through  an  oversupply  of  oxygen; 
the  torch  is  said  to  be  non-flash-back. 

The  "cut-weld"  torch,  also  illustrated,  is  also  a  new  prod- 
uct and  is  an  all-purpose  torch  with  interchangeable  tips 
which  can  be  used  for  cutting  or  welding  as  the  case  requires. 


f^ 


Carbide   Light 


Parts   of   Carbide    Container 


OIL  STORAGE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  WASTE  OF  OIL 


THE  bung  stopper,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  may  be  tightly  fitted  in  the  bung  hole 
of  a  barrel  whose  contents  may  then  be  transferred  to 
storage  tanks  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  oil. 

The  threaded  main  stem  through  the  center  of  the  body 
of  the  bung  stopper,  is  connected  to  the  two  upturned  fingers 
which  rest  against  the  inside  of  the  barrel.  The  fingers  are 
pivoted  to  the  stem  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  readily  be 
slipped  through  the  bung  hole.  By  tightening  the  hand 
screw  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stem,   the  bung  stopper  is 


clamped  to  the  barrel  at  the  bung  hole.  When  the  stopper 
has  been  placed  directly  over  the  fill  opening  the  sliding 
gate  on  the  outlet  of  the  stopper  is  opened.  The  bung 
stopper  is  a  standard  attachment  furnished  by  the  Milwaukee 
Tank  Works,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  are  also  manufac- 
turers of  the  storage  tanks  illustrated. 

The  battery  of  tanks  placed  in  series  forms  an  ideal  method 
of  handling  oils  of  different  kinds.  All  the  dimensions  of 
the  tanks  are  the  same,  except  for  the  width  which  varies 
according  to  the  capacity.  Tanks  of  various  capacities  may 
therefore  be  placed  in  the  same  series  without  disturbing  the 
uniformity  of  appearance.  The  pumps  which  are  furnished 
with  the  tanks  are  of  standard  self -measuring  designs.  An 
18  in.  manhole  affords  easy  access  for  cleaning  or  insp>ection. 


Bung   Stopper   Designed   to   Prevent   Waste   of   Oil 


Tanks  of  Different  Capacities  But  Uniform  Appearance  May  B« 

Placed  in  Series 


.^*L' 
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yUlCk-ACTLNG  DblVlCE  FOR  UNWHEELING  COACHES 


THE  >iuvessful  appliiation  of  the  |>riiuij)li'  of  raising 
kKomotivcs  iiir  unuluvliiiL;  \>y  nuan>  of  piTinaufntly 
iii-talli'd.  fk'i  tri(  ally  opiratid  >i  ri-w  j;u  k.-  lil'tiiiu  from 
the  iloor.  ha>  hcen  cxteiidi'd  to  the  car  repair  trat  k>  and  the 
illustrations  give  some  intimation  of  the  -peed,  t  Kanliness 
and  general  eftkienc y  in  jatking  up  ear>  |)reparaton'  to 
rolling  out  the  truek-  from  hoth  end>. 

The  eleitrit-  lontmller  l)o\  i>  at  tlu-  right  of  the  fir>t 
jtair  of  jaek>  in  l"\ii.  1.  !  In-  upright  nuinlters  of  the  jacks 
are  spaeinl  a  fivnl  distance  apart  laterally.  I'he  near  pair 
have  tlu-  tloor  hoard-  nniovi'd  to  -how  the  mounting  of 
the  jaik-  uiM»n  u  trutk.  whith  provides  for  adjusting  tiieir 
-pa«  in-z   longitudinally    for  the   ditt'erent    length-   for  cars. 

I  he  hi  avy  -tep-  or  knee-  on  the  jat  k-  travel  l)et\veen  the 
jaw-  or  llaiige-  of  tlte  east  -tet'l  (oiumn  or  i)ost.  Each  is 
tontrolled  l>y  a  revolvini:  x  rew.  and  provi-ion  i-  made  for 
rai-ing  «ach  -tep  to  the  sills  of  the  ear  inde|)endentl\  ;  then 
all  four  jack-  can.  l)y  throwing  a  t  luteii.  he  (ontrolled  as  a 
unit.  The  i-iiuipment  i>  manufactured  hy  tlu-  Whiting 
Foundrx   ^-  E<juipnnnt  (ompain.  Harvev ,   111. 


Jack   lor    L  iiwheeliii!!   Coa«he.> 


(ioarli   KaiM-il   SiiflirieiilU    lor  the   Truck-   to   lit-    K<-iii<ivfil 


A  CAKIJIUE  LAMP  AND  WELDING  TORCHES 

Till"    Hew    .^.ti(M»    .iiiKJlr    power    (arMde    lamp    illustrated  opi-rati-  In  ni  tlie  rear  while  the  litiht  is  liurning.      I'he  lon- 

in  rrwith  i-  -aid  to  I.e  aide  to  throw  a  -irong  light  from  a  tainer  i-  eiiui[»[>ed  with  -helve-  or  pen  ket.-  (-<e  .\)  whidi  wili 

IJ-in.  white,  enam.l  rellet  tor  for  \1  hour-  with  the  u>e  accommodate  the  rated  (arhide  tapacily  of  the  (onlainer  am! 

of   .s    III.   of  carhide — a   co-t  of  approximately   .n  .   an    hour.  no  more:  it  ha- the  added  advantage  of  faiilitaling  tlu' (|uit  1 

It   i-  ei|uip|R-d   with  a   vanadium   -t^-.  1  turner  (leaner   wh:«  h  di-|to-;il  of  the  u-ed  carhide  which  can  he  ea->ily  dumiK-d  I'. 


"Cut   WeM"  Coinhinatioii  Tonli 
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Equal   Pressure   Welding   Torch 


-    ,;il\  uTthdrawinij;  tlio  ri.ntainir  and  tappiiii:  it  on  the  cdu'c. 
I  :,•  liu;lit  has  10.000  candle  powvr.     It  l)urn>  over  12  hour- 
,,;    12  ll».  of  carbide,  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  per  hour. 

1  he  lamps  are  the  product  of  the  Alexander  Mill)urn  ( "oin- 
|,:iny.  Haltiniore.  Md.,  who  manufacture  a  general  line  of 
lurhide  illuminating  apparatus,  a.-  well  as  o\y-a(  et\  lene 
tf.nlies  for  welding. 

'!  lie  '•quick-weld"  tcjrch.  t\pe  |.  illustrated  herewith.  i>  an 
ri|ual  pressure  o.\y-acetylene  torch  for  welding  and  ha>  only 
rncntly  hern  prcxluced  by  the  same  company.  In  tiiis  torch 
the  ga.-es  are  mi.xt'd  in  the  tip  and  each  si/e  of  ti|)  ha>  it> 
own  mixture.  The  tordi  head  and  tips  have  a  llat  .-ieat  which 
iii-ures  a  pert'ect  lit  at  all  times,  a  new  ti|i  tltting  the  old 
torch  without  diftkulty.  It  is  provided  with  live  different 
MA'S  of  tips  and  is  e(|uipj)ed  with  union  hose  coupling.-. 
I  iii>  torch  is  known  as  the  e<|ual  jiressure  welding  torch  l»e- 
1 ,1  use  the  oxygen  and  acet\  lene  are  used  at  e(|ual  j)ressure-: 
this  is  said  to  make  a  .^^ofter  flame  and  i)revent  danger  of 
oxidation  of  the  nii-tal  through  an  oversuj)ply  of  oxygen: 
tlie  torch  is  said  to  l)e  non-l1ash-back. 

Ihe  '-cut-weld''  torch,  also  illustrated,  is  also  a  new  pHnl- 
uct  lind  is  an  all-puqjose  torch  with  interchangeable  tips 
which  can  be  u.-^ed  for  i  utting  or  welding  as  the  case  requires. 


('urltialf    TJ"ht 


Parts    of    Carhiflf'    (!oiil:iin«'r 


■■'v  .'• 


OIL  STORAGE  AND  TREVKM  ION  OF  WASTE  Ol    OIL 


THl".  bunij :  stopper,  shown   in  the  illustration.   i>  >o  t  on- - 
structed  that.it  may  be  tightly  tltted  lit  the  l)ung  liole 
of  a  barrel  wiiose  contents  may  then  be  transferred  to 
storage  tanks. Avithout  the  lo-s  of  a  drop  of  oil. 

Tlie  threaded  main  >tem  through  the  i  niter  of  the  IkhIn 
(jf  the  Ijung  stojiper.  is  (onnectcd  to  the  two  upturned  finuers 
which  rest  against  th.-  in-ide  of  the  barrel.  i'he  tnigers  are 
pivoted  to  the  -teni  in  -ueh  a  way  that  they  call  readilx  be 
-bjiped  througli  the  bung  liole.  liy  tightening  the  hand 
-' rew    at    the    up|ier   end    of    the    .-tern,    tlie   bung    -topper    i- 


(  lamped  to  the  barrel  at  the  bung  hole,  When  tile  stopper 
has  lieen  phued  directh  over  the  till  opining  the  sliding 
gate  on  tlie  outlet  of  the  stopper  i>  o]H-ned.  The  bung 
stopjHT  i-  a  -taiidard  iittathment  furni>hed  by  the  Milwaukei- 
lank  Work-.  Im  ..  Milwaukei'.  Wis.,  who  are  also  manufac- 
turers «)f  the  storage  tanks  illustrated. 

The  l»atter\  of  tank-  |)lai  ed  in  series  form-  an  ideal  method 
of  handling  oil-  of  dilYerent  kinds.  All  the  dimensions  of 
the  tanks  are  tin-  same.  exce|)t  for  the  width  whicli  varies 
according  to  the  capacitx .  Tanks  of  various  capacities  mav 
therefore  be  placed  in  the  same  series  without  disturbing  the 
uniformity  of  appearance.  The  pumps  whiih  are  furnishe<l 
with  the  tanks  are  of  standard  self-mea-uring  de-iun-.  An 
]  .s  in.  manhole  afl'ord-  easy  access  for  eleaninii  or  inspection. 


1 


AS  MANY  TANK<J 


HHtis    'ptopi>«*r    l)e^iJ:lle(l    lo    iVfVfiil    Wa>le    of    Oil 


Tank-   of   I >iiTereiit   Capacities   But    Uiiirorni    Appearance    May    Be 

Placed    ill    Serie- 
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A  BORING  MILL  THAT  IS  SIX  MACHINES  IN  ONE 


A  MACHINE   that    is    a    self-contained,    fully   equipped 
factory,  capable  of  producing  the  highest  grade  of 
work,  correct  to  within  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch, 
marks  the  advanced  stage  of  multi-spindle  boring  mills  which 
has  been  achieved  in  the  "Mult-Au-Matic." 

This  machine  will  be  exhibited  in  operation  at  the  June 
mechanical  conventions  at  Atlantic  City  with  a  new  vertical 
turret  lathe  and  the  Maxi-Mill,  a  development  of  the  2- 
spindle  boring  mill,  by  its  designers  and  manufacturers,  the 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Mult-Au-Matic  illustrated  in  the  photographs  is  six 
engine  lathes  in  one  machine,  each  working  in  sequence  and 
operated  by  one  man,  whose  only  duties  consist  of  loading 
and  unloading.     There  are  five  working  stations,  each  of 


facing  or  threading  operations,  either  singly  or  in  combi- 
nation. It  comprises  six  independent  vertical  lathes  auto- 
matically operated  in  combination  on  a  series  of  pieces  of 
the  same  form  and  size,  all  of  the  sequence  of  operations, 
including  chucking,  being  performed  simultaneously.  Thus 
there  is  produced  a  completely  finished  piece  in  the  time 
required  for  the  largest  operation  of  the  sequence  plus  the 
few  seconds  needed  for  the  indexing  of  the  carrier  and  its 
spindles  from  one  station  to  the  next.  The  six  independent 
work-holding  spindles  are  mounted  on  a  carrier,  or  turret, 
which  revolves  around  a  central  column  having  six  faces,  the 
first  of  which,  being  the  loading  station,  is  blank.  On  the 
remaining  five  faces  are  mounted  tool-carrying  slides  which 
are  independently  adjustable  in  amount,  rate  and  direction 
of  movement. 

The  cylindrical  base  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  lower 
of  which  serves  as  a  tank  of  large  capacity  for  cutting  lubri- 
cant or  "Coolant"  and  the  upper  as  a  reservoir  for  the  lubri- 
cating oil  circulated  throughout  the  machine.     On  its  lower 


Bullard   Mult-AuMatic 

which  impresses  the  onlooker  as  being  an  engine  lathe  stand- 
ing on  its  head,  and  working  the  better  because  of  the  new 
position,  for  all  the  humanly  operated  lathe  motions  are 
followed  out  without  the  mind  or  hand  of  man  to  guide  and 
with  slight  possibility  of  human  lapses  in  time  and  accuracy. 
The  field  of  the  Mult-Au-Matic  includes  all  classes  of 
castings,  forgings,  or  bar-stock  sections,  cut  to  length,  com- 
ing within  its  capacity,  and  which  require  boring,  turning, 


Inside   View   of   the   Upper   Story   of   8-Inch   MuIt-Au-Matic   with 
Metal   Splash  Guards  Removed 

end  is  found  the  main,  or  central,  bearing  for  the  spindle 
carrier,  or  turret.  This  section  contains  the  indexing  or 
turret  registry  mechanism  and  is  illustrated  herewith  showing 
an  inside  view  of  the  upper  section,  with  the  sheet  metal 
guard  removed  revealing  the  main  drive  shaft,  the  outside 
hand-controlled  clutch  ring,  work  spindle  drive,  feed  change 
gears,  quick  return  cam  on  feed  head,  and  a  view  of  a 
counterweight  on  one  of  the  stations  of  the  machine. 

On  its  upper  end  are  mounted  the  independent  tool-carry- 
ing heads,  and  on  the  head  of  the  column  and  firmly  se- 
cured thereto  is  mounted  a  strongly  ribbed  base  for  the  feed 
and  driving  mechanism. 

The  work  spindles,  in  type  and  proportion,  are  somewhat 
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like  those  used   in  the  Bullard  boring  mills   and  vertical, 
turret  lathes.     Means  for  obtaining  widely  variable   inde- 
pendent selective  speeds  for  the  work-carrying  spindles  are 
provided  at  each  station.     Speed  changes  are  made  through 
the  transformer  gears,  located  at  the  head  of  the  column. 


Base  and  Hexagonal  Column  Showing  Controller  Drum,  Locking 
Pin   and   One   of  the  Work  Spindle   Driving   Pinions 


The  carrier  is  rotated  from  station  to  station  by  power. 
The.  tool-carrying  heads  are  mounted  oa  the  faces  of  the 
column  at  the  five  work  stations.  These  heads  are  entirely 
independent  in  direction,  amount  and  rate  of  movement,  and 
consist  of  a  main  slide  gibbed  to  the  column,  on  which  is 
mounted  a  secondary  slide  to  which  the  tool  combination  can 
be  secured.  The  secondary  slide  may  be  swiveled  to  90  de- 
grees either  way  of  the  work  axis  and  rigidly  located  at  any 
angle. 

For  straight  boring,  reaming  and  turning,  the  secondary 
slide  is  locked  at  zero  and  the  entire  head  moves  as  a  unit 
throughout  the  distance  required  to  complete  the  operaticm, 
meets  its  stop  and  is  returned. 

For  taper  boring — an  example  of  which  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations,  a  developed  view  of  the  six  heads — an- 
gular turning  or  facing  at  any  angle  with  the  work  axis  the 
secondary  slide,  which  is  fed  the  distance  required,  is  brought 
to  rest  by  a  stop  and  locked  in  position.  The  motion  is 
then  taken  up  by  the  secondary  slide,  which  is  fed  the  dis- 
tance required,  brought  to  rest  by  an  adjustable  stop  and 
returned  through  its  original  path.  The  heads  are  rapidly 
advanced  to  the  point  where  feed  should  begin,  the  feeds 
then  engaged  at  the  predtermined  rate  per  revolution,  and 
at  the  completion  of  the  feed  movement  are  rapidly  returned. 
The  rate  of  advance  and  return  is  constant  regardless  of 
feed  or  spindle  speed,  but  the  point  of  change  from  rapid 
advance  to  speed  is  adjustable. 

Each  tool  head  has  also  an  independent  manual  control, 
saving  time  in  the  setting  up  of  a  job.  The  time  element 
of  all  automatic  motions  is  therefore  constant  and  cannot 
be  varied  or  adjusted  by  the  operator. 

The  Mult-Au-Matic  operates  on  a  principle  that  makes 
the  total  time  for  machining  a  piece  on  it  the  time  of  the 
longest  single  operation.  A  feature  that  promotes  flexibility 
of  set-up  and  at  the  same  time  decreases  the  expense  of  tool 
equipment  is  the  use  of  traverse  and  angular  feeds.  The 
necessitv  of  sweep  cutters  for  facing  is  done  away  with. 

Some  idea  of  the  remarkable  savings  brought  alx>ut  by  this 
machine  may  be  had  from  the  experience  of  a  manufacturer 
of  international  renown.  In  his  plant  a  Mult-Au-Matic  has 
cut  the  total  time  for  a  series  of  different  machining  opera- 
tions on  a  certain  piece  from  15  minutes  to  2  minutes  and 
15  seconds.  In  addition  to  this  saving  in  time,  the  work  is  of 
higher  and  more  uniform  quality. 


Developed  View  of  the  Loading  Station  and  Five  Working  Station;,    Showing    the    Mult-Au-Matic    Tooled    for    Machining    a    Conical 

Roller-Bearing    Race 
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A  JiOKING  MILL  THAT  IS  SIX  MACHL\ES  IN  ONE 


A^L\(■HINK    tluit    i>    a    stlf-tontaiiu'd,    fully   equipped 
fadory.   eapaMe   of   produeinj,'   the   hii;Iies.t   grade   of 
work,  eorreet  to  within  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch, 
mark-  the  advanced  >tai;e  ot"  nuilti->pin(lle  horintz  nii]l>  which 
has  heen  aehitvid   in  the  "Mult -Au-.Malii .  " 

This  maehini'  will  he  e.xhihited  in  operation  at  the  June 
mcchanieal  eonventi(»ns  at  Atlanti*  (itx  with  a  new  vi-rticul 
turret  lathe  and  tin-  Maxi-Mill.  a  dcwlopjnent  of  the  2- 
spindle  horing  mill.  li\  its  desiuncr.-  and  nianufaeturers.  the 
Hullard   Madiine    locil   Company,   liridyeport.   (^nnn. 

The  Mult-.Au-Matic  illustrated  in  the  photograph.-  is  si.\ 
engine  lathe-  in  one  ni  u  hine.  each  working  in  sequeiue  and 
operated  hy  one  man.  whost-  oidy  duties  etHisist  of  loading 
an<i   unloading.       riure   are   five   working   station-,   each   of 


iiiillar.i    Mull-\ii-Mali.- 

which  impres.se.*  the  onlooker  a-  heiiii;  ;in  ingine  latlie  stand- 
ing on  its  head,  and  working  the  hettir  because  of  the  new- 
position,  for  all  the  humanly  (Operated  lathe  motions  arc 
followed  out  without  the  mind  or  hand  of  man  to  guide  and 
with  .sjiirht  jxissihility  of  human  lapse-  in  time  and  accuracy. 
The  field  of  the  Mult-Au-Matic  includes  all  cla.sses  of 
ca.sting.s,  forgings,  or  har-stock  section.s,  cut  to  length,  com- 
ing within   its  capacity,  and   whirli  re<|uire  horing.  turning, 


facing  or  threading  operation^,  either  singly  or  in  coii  ,i. 
nation.  Jt  comprises  six  independent  vertical  lathes  ai  o- 
matically  operated  in  combination  on  a  series  of  pieces  of 
the  same  fomi  and  size,  all  of  the  se(iuence  of  operatii  ;s 
inclutling  chucking,  being  performed  simultaneously.  '1  ji 
there  is  produced  a  completely  finished  piece  in  the  t  le 
re»juired  for  the  largest  o|)eration  of  the  seciuence  plus  ic 
fi'w  scKjnds  needed  for  the  inile.xing  of  the  carrier  and  .15 
spindles  from  one  station  to  the  next.  The  si.\  independ  u 
work-holding  -j)indles  are  mounted  on  a  carrier,  or  tur  r, 
whidi  revolves  around  a  central  column  having  six  faces,  lie 
fir.-t  of  which,  being  the  loading  station,  is  blank.  On  \'\q 
remaining  five  faces  are  mounted  t(K)l-carrying  slides  wlh  h 
are  independently  adjustal>le  in  amount,  rate  und  diretii.,!! 
of  movement.  •■■>    ■•'•""'■; -v'-:^   ■■-;•";•;•; 

i  he  cylindrical  base  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  low.  r 
of  which  screes  as  a  tank  of  large  capacity  for  cutting  luln- 
cant  or  "Coolant"  and  the  upj)er  as  a  reservoir  for  the  lubri- 
cating oil  cinulated  throughout  the  machine.     On  its  Im-rr 


Iii>iil«'    \  ieu    of    the    Upper    Story    of    8-Inrh    Miih- Aii-Malio    wi»li 
-Metal    Spla-li    (fiiarti-    Reniovetl 

end  i-  found  the  main,  or  tenlral,  bearing  for  the  S])in(li 
carrier,  or  turret.  1  his  .section  contains  the  indexing  <• 
turret  regi.-try  mechanism  and  is  illustrated  herewith  showin 
an  inside  view  of  the  uj)per  section,  with  the  sheet  met.i 
guard  removed  revealing  the  main  drive-  shaft,  the  outsici. 
hand-controlled  clutch  ring,  work  spindle  drive,  feed  cluiriL' 
gears,  (juick  return  cam  on  feed  head,  and  a  view  of 
counterweight  on  one  of  the  stations  of  the  machine. 

On  its  upper  end  are  mounted  the  independent  tcK)l-carry 
ing  heads,   and   on   the  head  of   the   column   and    firmly  se 
cured  thereto  is  mounted  a  strongly  ribbed  base  for  the  fee' 
and  driving  mechanism. 

I  he  work  spindles,  in  type  and  proportion,  are  somewha 
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J  tho>e  Uficci  ill  the  Rullard  horini^  mills  and  vertical 
•  !vt  lathes.  Means  for  ol)taining  widely  varialjle  inde- 
ident  selective  speeds  for  the  work-carryini;  sjjiiidles  are 
prm-ided  at  each  station.  Speed  chanjie?  are  made  through 
tlif  transformer   i^ears,    located   at   the  head   of   the   column. 


|{;i»e  and  Hexagonal  Coluinii  Showing  Controller  Drum.  Lucking 
I'in    and    One    of   the    Work   S|)inille    Driving    Pinion:; 


The  (arrier  is  rotated  from  station  to  station  hy  f)ower. 
The  tool-carry inu;  heads  are  mounted  on  the  faces  of  tlie 
column  at  the  five  work  >tations.  These  heads  are  entirely 
independent  in  direction,  amount  and  rate  of  movement,  and 
((insist  of  a  main  slide  fibbed  to  the  column,  on  which  is 
mounted  a  >e(()n(lary  >lide  to  which  ih-  t(K)l  ccjmhination  can 
l»e  >ecured.  The  setondary  slide  may  be  >wiveled  to  90  de- 
urees  either  wax  of  tlu-  wijrk.  axis  and  rigidly  kKated  at  any 
angle. 

Tor  straight  boring,  reaming  and  turning,  the  >e(()ndar>' 
>Vu\c  is  loiked  at  zero  and  the  entire  head  move>  a>  a  unit 
throughout  the  distance  re(juired  to  complete  the  oi>eration, 
meets  its  stoj)  and  is  returned. 

I'or  tajur  boring— an  example  of  whidi  i>  >hown  in  one 
of  the  illu>tr;;ti()iis.  a  ilevelojied  view  of  the  >ix  head> — -an- 
gular turiiintz  or  fa(ing  at  an\-  angle  with  the  work  axis  the 
secondary  >lide,  \\ln\h  is  i\i\  the  distance  re<|uired,  is  brought 
to  rest  by  a  .<top  ami  lucked  in  position.  1  he  motion  is 
then  taken  u|)  by  the  secondary  slide,  which  is  fed  the  dis- 
tance r((|uire(l.  brought  to  rest  1»y  an  adju>tal)le  stop  and 
returned  tiirough  it>  original  path,  Ihe  heads  are  rapidly 
advanced  to  the  point  where  feed  sh(-uld  i)egin.  the  feeds 
then  engag(.(l  at  the  predtermined  rate  j>er  revolution,  and 
at  the  completion  of  the  ivcd  movement  are  rapidlv  returncxi. 
The  rate  of  advance  and  return  is  constant  regardless  of 
feed  or  -pindle  >peed,  but  the  point  of  change  from  rapid 
advance  to  speed  is  adjustable. 

I'adi  t(X)l  head  has  al>o  an  independent  manual  control, 
-aving  time  in  the  setting  u|)  of  a  jol).  The  time  element 
(jf  all  automatic  motions  is  therefore  con>tant  and  cannot 
l)e  varied  or  adjusted  l»y  the  ojjcrator 

The  Mult-.\u-.Mati(  operates  on  a  i)rincij)le  that  makes 
the  total  time  for  maihining  a  piece  on  it  the  time  of  the 
loiige>t  single  operation.  .\  feature  that  j)romotes  lle.xibilitv 
of  set-up  and  at  the  same  time  decrea.ses  the  expense  of  tool 
e(|uipment  is  the  use  of  traverse  and  angular  feeds.  The 
iuce»ily  of  sweep  cutters  for  facing  is  dcjne  away  with. 

.Some  idea  of  the  remarkable  >avings  brought  about  by  this 
machine  may  be  had  from  the  exju-riencc  of  a  manufacturer 
cf  international  renown.  In  his  plant  a  Mult-.\u-Matic  has 
( ut  the  total  lime  for  a  series  of  different  machining  opera- 
tions on  a  certain  piece  from  1.^  minutes  to  2  minutes  and 
1.^  .-econds.  In  addition  to  this  saving  in  time,  the  work  is  of 
I'.igher  and  more  uniform  (juality. 


'•■veloped  View  of  the  Loadinj:  Station  and  Five  Workinj:  Station*.    .^h«»v\in;;    the    Mult- AuAIalir    Tooled    for    Machining    a    C.oniral 


Roller-Bearing     Race 


mm^m 


■  i 
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COMBINATION  TOOL  FOR  THE  STEEL  CAR  SHOP 

AS  evidence  of  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  construe-  other  for  angle  irons,  while  the  extreme  right  end  of  the 

tion  of  machine  tools  which,  constituting  one  unit  machine  contains  a  set  of  coping  tools.     Seven  sets  of  tools, 

only,  are  designed  to  do  the  work  of  and  supplant  each  set  ready  for  instant  use,  constitutes  the  working  range 

two  or  more  independent  installations,  a  recent  addition  to  of  this  interesting  combination;   it  will  be  recognized  that 

the  motor-driven  heavy  punch  and  shear  line  is  shown  in  the  in  overcoming  the  loss  of  time  incident  to  the  setting  up  of 


Combination   Punch   and   Shear   Esperially    Designed   for  Steel   Car  Repair  Work 


illustration.     It  was  specially  designed  for  use  in  car  repair 
shops. 

The  left  hand  or  punching  end  of  the  machine  is  equipped 
with  a  semi-steel  architectural  jaw  for  handling  .structural 
shapes;  the  throat  depth  can  be  furnished  in  any  reijuired 
practicable  dimension.  Three  different  sizes  of  punches 
can  be  set  up  simultaneously  and  each  may  be  operated 
independently  at  the  option  of  the  operator.  The  right  hand 
end  of  the  machine  comprises  a  semi-steel  guillotine  frame 
supporting  and  operating  three  different  types  of  shears;  one 
for  fiat  work,  one  for  different  sizes  of  round  bars  and  an- 


various  tools  as  generally  required  in  tlie  operation  of  the 
simple  double-ended  punch  and  shear,  a  marked  advantage 
has  been  gained.  The  frame  of  the  machine  is  of  semi-steel; 
the  bearings  are  of  phosphor  bronze  with  ring  oilers;  the 
clutches  are  fitted  with  automatic  release. 

This  machine,  furnished  in  several  sizes,  will  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  June  mechanical  convention  at  Atlantic  City 
by  its  manufacturers,  the  Beatty  Machine  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Hammond,  Ind.  It  is  arranged  for  motor  drive, 
as  indicated  in  the  drawing,  all  of  the  driving  mechanism 
being  mounted  on  the  head. 


HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  COUNTERSINKS 


NEW  designs  of  high  speed  steel  countersinks  with  three 
or  four  flutes  are  shown  in  the  photographs  and  are  ob- 
tainable in  15,  37,  45  and  60  deg.  angles  of  points. 
One  of  the  photographs  illustrates  the  method  of  attaching 
the  countersink  to  the  shank.     The  countersink   is   firmlv 


Latrobe   Coantersink  with  Fonr  Flutes 

screwed  and  solidly  brazed  into  the  taper  tool  steel  shank 
with  a  patented  Latrobe  connection.  These  tools  are  the 
product  of  the  Latrobe  Tool  Company,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  a  sub- 


sidiar}-  of  the  Vanadium- Alloys  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

These  high-speed  countersinks  were  specially  developed  for 
use  in  car  building,  bridge  building,  shipbuilding  and  struc- 
tural work.  It  is  particularly  desirable  for  work  of  this 
character,  as  well  as  ordinary  shop  use,  that  the  tools  be 


Latrobe  Countersink  with  Three   Flutes 


Showing  How  Countersinks  Are  Attached  to  Shanks 

made  of  material  of  such  toughness  and  hardness  that  they 
will  stand  up  under  rough  usage.  These  countersinks  are 
said  to  give  maximum  efficiency  on  the  hardest  material. 
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War  Cost  of   Railway   Equipment 

For  the  information  of  the  Liquidation  Commission,  the 
office  of  the  chief  of  engineers  has  prepared  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  railroad  equipment  shipped  to  the  A.  E.  F.  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  1914  prices.  The  government  actually 
paid  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  pre-war  costs. 

Unit    Cost    of    Standard   Gage    Railway    I-Iquipment    Compared   with 

Pre-War  Cost 

Shipped                     Unit  price  -Actual  cost 

to  f ^ >  in  per  cent  of 

A.  E.  F.  Pre-war              Actual  pre-war  cost 
Locomotives — 

Consolidation     ...  .'.;*.. J.   1,306  $17,500  $42,966  245 

Casolme    ...;...         10  9,350  22,000  235 

Saddle    tank    '.         30  4,500  9,700  216 

Total     ...•.;>i^.  ..I.   1,346  

Cars—  -'vi-v   ■  i~ 

Tank     ..■..;■.  "..f,  675  $1,367  $3,397  248 

Gondola,    1.    s 3,429  1,090  2,340  215 

Flat    1,900  982  2,107  215 

Box     7,299  1,290  2,755  214 

Refrigerator     950  1,649  3,489  212 

Gondola,    h.   s 2,650  1,155  2,430  210 

Dump     500  1,026  2,108  206 

Ballast     40O  1,454  2,987  205 

Box,    with    cab... •.  500  1.366  2,770  203 

Total     ...,t.^.:»i,...  18,303  

Cost   of    Standard    Gage    Railway    Equipment    Compared    with    Pre-War 

Cost 

Actual  cost 
I  in  per  cent  of 

Pre-war  cost  Actual  cost        pre-war  cost 

Locomotives     $23,083,500  $56,524,870  245 

Cais     22,346,745  48,822,100  214 

Total      ..vi,--i....f».--    $45,430,245  $105,346,970  230 


Surplus  Military  Railway  Equipment 

The  War  Department  has  given  out  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  amount  and  value  of  property  on  hand  or  on 
order  available  for  sale.    The  figures  are  as  of  May  1 : 


Number 

^taiidard    gage    locomotives 197* 

StanJard   gage    freight   cars 12,404t 

I-ocomotive    cranes    195tt 

Raised    pier   cranes 34t 

Track    pile    drivers 18 


lotal 


'i: 


Total  cost 

$7,540,175 

27,621.536 

3,924,938 

652.960 

603.000 

$40,342,609 


*A11   on   hand. 

'jNone  delivered. 

ttForty-six   not  yet   delivered. 
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director  general  of  railroads,  for  sale  to  the  railroads.  Under 
the  arrangement  with  the  Railroad  Administration  the  direc- 
tor general  will  use  every  effort  to  dispose  of  the  property  to 
the  several  railroads  at  market  prices  at  the  time  and  place 
at  which  disposition  is  made.  The  incidental  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  care  of  the  material  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale. 

This  arrangement  also  covers  about  1,366  tank  cars  pur- 
chased by  the  Ordnance  Department,  100  twelve-yard  and 
1,320  twenty-yard  side  dump  cars,  all  of  which  are  fitted  to 
comply  with  Master  Car  Builders'  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  standards.  In  the  event  of  termination  of  fed- 
eral control  of  the  railroads  before  this  material  is  entirely 
disposed  of,  the  material  remaining  at  the  time  is  to  revert 
to  the  War  Department's  possession  but  in  all  cases  where  the 
material  has  been  sold  by  the  Railroad  Administration  on 
the  deferred  payment  plan  the  War  Department  will  protect 
such  arrangements  after  the  federal  control  of  the  railroads 
ceases. 

This  entire  transfer  covers  approximately  $18,000,000 
worth  of  material.  The  distribution  of  the  prt^rty  to  the 
railroads  will  be  handled  by  the  director  of  the  Division  of 
Purchases. 

The  sales  of  surplus  supplies  by  the  department  of  mili- 
tary railways,  as  reported  to  the  director  of  sales  up  to  April 
25,'  amounted  to  $71,104,130,  of  which  $68,993,837  rep- 
resented rolling  stock.  The  prices  received  represented  the 
actual  original  cost. 


The  locomotive  and  raised  pier  cranes  will  be  turned  over 
to  the   Railroad   Administration,   by   arrangement   with   the 


Record  of  the  Engineer  Corps 

A  resume  of  the  work  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  .\meri- 
can  Expeditionar)'  Forces  has  been  issued  by  the  office  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  is  included  in  Engineer- 
ing Recruiting  Circular  No.  2  used  by  army  recruiting  offi- 
cers in  their  campaign  for  volunteers.  The  circular  states 
that  there  were  174,000  engineer  troops  in  the  service.  Part 
of  the  work  done  by  the  railway  engineering  units  in  this 
force  consisted  of  the  construction  of  947  miles  of  standard 
gage  track  and  a  six  mile  cut-off  at  Nevers  requiring  a  bridge 
across  the  Loire  river,  2,190  ft.  long. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  this  force  are  listed  many 
records  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  militar)'  rail- 
roads. The  light  railways  of  the  American  E.xpeditionar)- 
Forces  handled  to  February   1,  860,652  tons  of  freight,  of 
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which  166,202  tons  was  ummunition.  In  one  week  the  am- 
munition moved  amounted  to  10,600  tons,  and  in  five  nights 
23,135  soldiers  were  carried  on  these  railways.  The  daily 
net  tonnage  handled  in  October,  1918,  was  8,100  tons.  In 
one  week  10,700  tons  of  rations  were  handled.  At  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  2,240  kilometers  (1,392  miles) 
of  light  railway  were  in  operation,  of  which  1,740  kilometers 
had  been  taken  from  the  Germans,  the  balance  being  newly 
constructed  or  rebuilt.  On  November  11,  165  locomotives 
and  1,695  cars  were  available  for  use.  In  five  hours  135 
men  laid  14,200  ft.  of  light  railway  track.  Among  the  shops 
erected  were  10  buildings  at  Abainville,  with  a  total  floor 
area  of  70,000  sq.  ft.  Over  2,300  cars  have  been  erected  and 
140  locomotives  have  been  repaired  in  these  shops. 

R.  H.  Aishton,  regional  director  of  the  Northwestern 
region,  in  a  telegram  to  Northwestern  roads  states  that  loco- 
motive builders  are  urging  the  placing  of  orders  for  locomo- 
tives in  order  that  they  may  keep  their  shops  in  operation, 
and  also  keep  down  the  overhead  cost  of  the  locomotives 
that  have  been  or  will  be  built.  The  telegram  asks  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  and  type  of  additional  U.  S. 
standard  locomotives  that  will  be  required  on  lines  in  this 
region  and  whether  or  not  approved  by  the  railroad  corpora- 
tion. If  the  corporations  are  not  willing  to  buy  the  United 
States  standard  type  they  are  asked  to  give  the  number  and 
the  type  or  types  that  they  will  be  willing  to  purchase  of  their 
own  standard. 

The  American  Railroad  Association  has  moved  its  Chi- 
cago offices  from  the  Transportation  building,  608  South 
Dearborn  street,  to  the  Manhattan  building,  431  South  Dear- 
born street,  where  the  entire  fourteenth  floor  has  been  se- 
cured for  its  offices  and  those  of  the  railway  associations 
which  have  been  merged  or  affiliated  with  it.  The  office  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car 
Builders'  associations  heretofore  in  the  Karpen  building,  has 
been  moved  to  the  same  building. 

The  Inspection  and  Test  Section  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration is  considering  the  question  of  tests  of  locomotive 
specialties,  such  as  bell  ringers,  firedoors  and  electric  head- 
lights, and  would  be  glad  to  receive  full  information  from 
the  various  manufacturers  desiring  to  participate  in  the  tests. 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  C.  B.  Young,  man- 
ager, Room  709,  1800  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Western  Railway  Club. — The  Western  Railway  Club  on 
May  19  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  G.  S.  Good- 
win, mechanical  engineer,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.;  first  vice-president, 
J.  Purcell,  assistant  to  federal  manager,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.; 
second  vice-president,  E.  J.  Brennan,  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power,  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  M.  Byrne, 
chief  clerk  to  mechanical  assistant,  Central  Western  Re- 
gion; directors,  E.  B.  Hall,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  car  department,  C.  &  N.  W. ;  L.  S.  Kinnaird,  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power,  C.  &  E.  I.;  W.  H.  Flynn, 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  Michigan  Central. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  —  This  as- 
sociation will  hold  its  twenty-second  annual  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  June 
24,  25,  26  and  27.  Among  the  features  of  special  interest 
to  railway  men  as  outlined  in  the  tentative  program  are  a 
session  on  preservative  coatings,  lubricants  and  containers 
on  Tuesday  afternoon;  a  session  on  steel  and  wrought  iron 
on  Wednesday  forenoon;  one  on  Wednesday  evening  on 
corrosion  and  magnetic  analysis,  and  one  on  concrete  and 
g>'psum,  including  the  report  of  the  committee  on  reinforced 
concrete,  on  Friday  afternoon.     The  convention  will  close 


with  a  joint  session  on  cement  and  concrete  with  the  Ameri- 
can Concrete  Institute.  This  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening, 
June  27. 

Air  Brake  Appliance  Association. — An  organization  of 
manufacturers  of  air  brakes  and  accessories,  for  supervising 
the  exhibits  in  connection  with  conventions  of  air  brake 
associations,  was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man, Chicago,  May  7.  At  this  meeting  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  adopted  and  the  name.  Air  Brake  Appliance 
Association,  chosen.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Chairman,  J.  J.  Cizek,  The  Leslie  Company;  secretary- 
treasurer,  F.  W.  Venton,  Crane  Company.  Members  of  the 
executive  committee  for  three  years:  J.  F.  Gettrust,  Ashton 
Valve  Company;  J.  C.  Younglove,  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Company;  J.  D.  Wright,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany. Members  of  the  committee  for  two  years:  F.  W. 
Venton,  Crane  Company;  J.  H.  Dennis,  New  York  &  New 
Jersey  Lubricant  Company;  L.  H.  Snyder,  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company.  Members  of  the  executive  committee 
for  one  year:  J.  J.  Cizek,  The  Leslie  Company;  M.  S.  Brew- 
ster, U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Company;  D.  S.'  Prosser,  U.  S. 
Rubber  Company. 

Twenty-one  supply  companies  exhibited  devices  at  the 
Air  Brake  Association  convention  this  year, 

Atlantic  City  Mechanical  Convention. — The  American 
Railroad  Association  has  issued  the  calendar  for  the  first 
annual  convention  of  Section  III — Mechanical,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  18  to  25.  The  order 
of  business  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  June  18,  9:30  A.  M.  to  1 :30  P.  M. 

Prayer;  address  of  welcome  by  the  mayor  of  Atlantic 
City;  address  by  the  chairman. 

Action  on  minutes  of  annual  meeting  of  1918  (M.  C.  B.); 
report  of  secretary  and  treasurer  (M.  C.  B.). 

Appointment  of  committees  on  subjects,  resolutions,  corre- 
spondence, obituaries,  etc.;  unfinished  business;  new  busi- 
ness. 

Report  of  general  committee,  including  announcement  of 
nominations  for  members  of  nominating  committee;  dis- 
cussion of  reports  on  nominations;  standards  and  recom- 
mended practice  (M.  C.  B.);  train  brake  and  signal  equip- 
ment; brake  shoe  and  brake  beam  equipment. 

Wednesday,  3  P.  M. 

Revision  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange,  including  consider- 
ation of  the  following  reports  of  committees:  (1)  Arbitra- 
tion; (2)  Revision  of  prices  for  labor  and  material;  (3) 
Depreciation  for  freight  cars;  (4)  Revision  of  passenger 
car   rules   of   interchange. 

Thursday,  9:30  A.  M.  to  1:30  P.  M. 

Discussion  of  reports  on  car  wheels;  standard  blocking 
for  cradles  of  car  dumping  machines;  specifications  and 
tests  for  materials  (M.  C.  B.);  welding  truck  side  frames, 
bolsters  and  arch  bars;  couplers;  draft  gear. 

Questions  proposed  by  members. 

Friday,  9:30  to  1:30. 

Discussion  of  reports  on  safety  appliances;  loading  rules; 
car  construction;  car  trucks;  train  lighting  and  equipment; 
tank  cars. 

Questions  proposed  by  members. 

Saturday,  9:30  to  noon. 

Consideration  of  rules  of  order,  election  of  officers,  gen- 
eral committee  and  nominating  committee,  presentation  of 
badges  to  retiring  officers,  etc. 
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Monday,  June  23,  9:30  to  1:30. 

Address  of  vice-chairman;  action  on  minutes  of  1918 
annual  meeting  (M,  M.);  reports  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer (M.  M.). 

Discussion  of  reports  on  standards  and  recommended  prac- 
tice (M.  M.);  mechanical  stokers. 

Paper  on  "Standardization,"  by  Frank  McManamy. 

Questions  proposed  by  members. 

Tuesday,  9:30  to  1:30. 

Discussion  of  reports  on  fuel  economy  and  smoke  pre- 
vention; specifications  and  tests  for  materials  (M.  M.); 
design  and  maintenance  of  locomotive  boilers;  locomotive 
headlights;  superheater  locomotives. 

Paper  on  carbonization  in  valve  chambers  and  cylinders 
of  superheated  steam  locomotives,  by  F.  P.  Roesch. 

Amalgamation  of  other  mechanical  associations  with  Sec- 
tion III,  A.  R.  A. 

Questions  proposed  by  members. 

Wednesday,  9:30  to  1:30. 

Discussion  of  reports  on  design,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  electric  rolling  stock. 

Paper  on  "Use  of  bronze  for  valve  snap  rings  and  piston 
surfaces,  and  for  bull  rings  in  large  cylinders,"  by  C.  E. 
Fuller. 

Discussion  of  reports  on  train  resistance  and  tonnage  rat- 
ing; on  subjects;  on  resolutions,  correspondence,  etc. 

Unfinished  business;  questions  proposed  by  members  and 
closing  exercises. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  special  train  to  accom- 
modate railroad  men  from  Chicago  and  points  west  who 
will  attend  the  convention.  The  train  will  leave  Chicago  at 
3  p.  m.,  June  16,  and  will  arrive  at  Atlantic  City  about 
5  p.  m.,  June  17.  It  will  have  club  and  dining  cars,  12- 
section  drawing  room  sleepers  and  7 -compartment  drawing 
room  cars.  Requests  for  reservations  en  this  train  should  be 
addressed  to  C.  L.  Kimball,  175  W.  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago. 
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The   following  list  gives   names   of  secretaries,    dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations : 

Air-Erake   Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,   Room   3014,    165    Broadway,   New 

York    City. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

Association.— O.   E.    Schlink.  485   W.   Fifth   St..   Peru,  Ind. 
American    Railway   Master  Mechanics'  Association. — V.   R.   Hawthorne, 

431    South    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago.      Convention,    June    23-25,    1919, 

Atlantic    City,    N.    J 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — R.  D.  Fletcher,  Belt 
Railway,  Chicago.  Convention,  August  27-29,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

American  Society  fop.  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University 
of   Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Enginkers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
Thirty-ninth    St.,    New    York. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Joseph  A.  Andreucetti, 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Station,  Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,   Hotel   Morrison,    Chicago. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.    R.    McMunn,    New   York   Central,    New  York,    N.    Y. 

Iniernational  Railroad  Ma.ster  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth.   C.   H.   &   D.,   Lima,   Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — William  Hall, 
1061  W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn.  Convention  September  2-3, 
1919.      Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New    York. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — V.  R.  Hawthorne,  431  South  Dear- 
born  St.,   Chicago.      Convention,  June   18-21,   Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

— A.   P.   Dane,   B.   &  M.,   Reading,   Mass. 
Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — George  A.  J.  Hochgrebe.  623 

Brisbane    Bldg.,      Buffalo,    N.    Y. — Meetings,     third     Wednesday     in 

month,    Statler    Hotel,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
Railway   Storekeepers'   Association. — J.   P.   Murphy,   Box  C,   Collinwood, 

Ohio. 
T»aveling   Engineers'   Association. — W.   O.   Thompson,   N.   Y.   C.   R-   R., 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 


GENERAL 

S.  A.  Chamberlain  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  and  the 
Munising,  Marquette  &  Southeastern,  with  headquarters  at 
Marquette,  Mich. 

Major  C.  E.  Lester  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  19th  Grand  Division, 
Transportation  Corps,  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 
He  entered  the  National  Guard,  13th  Pennsylvania  Infantry, 
in  August,  1916,  and  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant,  in- 
fantry, in  October  of  the  same  year.  In  August,  1917,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  engineers.  He  was  appointed  captain, 
engineers,  in  the  National  Army  in  April,  1918,  and  com- 
manding officer  of  the  50th  Engineers,  with  which  he  went 
abroad  in  July,  1918.  Upon  his  arrival  in  France  he  was 
appointed  general  foreman  at  the  Nevers  locomotive  shq)s, 
operated  entirely  by  United  States  soldiers.  He  subsequently 
served  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  same  shops  and  then 
as  acting  general  superintendent  of  the  19th  Grand  Division 
until  his  appointment  as  general  superintendent  of  the  same 
division.  Major  Lester  was  formerly  general  foreman  boiler 
maker  on  the  Erie  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  iram  April,  1906,  to 
January,  1911,  and  was  assistant  master  mechanic  cm  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  until  March,  1912, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Erie  as  foreman  boiler  maker  at  Jer- 
sey City.  From  July,  1912,  to  July,  1914,  he  was  assistant 
foreman  in  the  tank  shop  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany at  Dunkirk,  and  then  was  inspector  with  the  Lima  Lo- 
comotive Works  at  Lima,  Ohio,  and  frcwn  February,  1915,  to 
August,  1916,  was  boiler  maker  foreman  on  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley at  Sayre,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Oplinger,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Second  and  Third  divisions  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with 
headquarters  at  Waycross,  Ga.,  resigned  on  May  1.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  on  March  1, 
1874,  as  a  machinist  apprentice  and  after  cc«npleting  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  1878,  served  as  a  machinist  until  1880  on 
the  same  road.  He  then  went  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  a 
machinist  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  four  years  later  left 
that  road  to  go  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  in  New 
Mexico,  remaining  in  the  service  of  that  road  until  1887. 
He  then  returned  to  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  as  gang  fore- 
man, and  later  was  erecting  foreman  on  that  road.  In  1894 
he  served  as  general  foreman  on  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
&  Western,  and  in  1900  was  appointed  master  mechanic  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Four  years  later  he  was  promoted 
to  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Second  and  Third 
divisions,  with  office  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  since  1910  at 
Waycross,  Ga.,  from  which  position  he  resigned  to  retire  to 
his  farm  in  Pennsylvania. 

H.  L.  WoRMAN,  master  mechanic  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco,  with  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  headquarters 
at  Springfield,  Mo. 

MASTER    MECHANICS    AND    ROAD  FOREMEN 

OF    ENGINES 

C.  E.  Allen,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  at  Livingston,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  general 
master  mechanic  of  the  lines  east  of  Mandan,  N.  D.,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding  T.  J.  Cutler. 

T.  J.  Cutler,  general  master  mechanic  on  the  Northern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  trans- 
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ferred  to  Livingston,  Mont.,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  lines 
from  Mandan,  N.  D.,  to  Paradise,  Mont.,  succeeding  C.  E. 
Allen. 

G.  R.  Wilcox,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  at  Monett,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Southern  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding  H.  L.  Worman.  Mr.  Willcox 
was  born  at  Winfield,  Kan.,  on  September  10,  1879,  and  after 
graduating  from  high  school  attended  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  for  two  years.  In  January,  1900, 
he  entered  railroad  service  as  a  machinist  with  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern,  and  later  worked  in  that  capacity  for  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  Bearring  Cross,  Ark., 
and  for  the  Illinois  Central  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  From  the 
latter  part  of  1906  to  the  early  part  of  1907  he  was  division 
foreman  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  Cot- 
ter, Ark.,  but  in  1907  he  came  to  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
as  machinist  and  in  September,  1908,  was  promoted  to  night 
roundhouse  foreman.  In  July,  1909,  he  was  appointed  ma- 
chine shop  foreman,  in  1911  general  foreman  and  in  July, 
1913,  was  transferred  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  general  fore- 
man. From  February,  1914,  to  January,  1916,  he  acted  as 
assistant  foreman  of  the  South  roundhouse  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  from  January,  1916,  to  February,  1917,  was  general 
foreman  at  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.,  and  from  that  time  until  April, 
1919,  he  acted  as  assistant  ma.ster  mechanic  at  Neodesha, 
Kan.,  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  and  Monett,  Mo.  On  the  latter  date 
he  received  his  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Southern  division,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

H.  H.  Maxfield,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  who  was  granted  a  furlough 
to  enter  military  service,  as  an  officer  in  the  9th  Engineers. 
National  Army,  in  July,  1917,^has  returned  to  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  as  acting  works  manager,  with  office  at  Al- 
toona.  Pa.,  in  charge  of  the  Altoona  shops,  comprising  the 
Altoona  machine  shops,  the  Altoona  car  shops,  the  Juniata 
shops  and  the  South  Altoona  foundries.  This  is  a  new  posi- 
tion recently  created  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern 
Lines.  Mr.  Maxfield  reports  to  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  division  and  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  that  division  has  been  relieved  of  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  above-named  plants.  While  in  France 
Mr.  Maxfield  was  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Transportation  Corps,  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

PURCHASING    AND    STOREKEEPING 

J.  E.  Anderson,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Den- 
ver City;  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Rio  Grande;  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe. ;  the  International  &  Great  Northern;  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas;  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas, 
and  the  Texas  Midland,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Texas,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco;  the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield;  the  Paris 
&  Great  Northern;  the  West  Tulsa  Belt,  and  the  Rock 
Island-Frisco  Terminal,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  Z.  Hughes  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  with  office  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 


J.  D.  Gallagher 


OBITUARY 

Edward  Lawless,  master  mechanic  of  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Freeport,  111.,  died  at  his  home  on  March  9,  at  the  age 
of  51.  Mr.  Lawless  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Illinois 
Central  at  Freeport  since  1890,  when  he  entered  it  as  a  ma- 
chinist. He  was  promoted  a  number  of  times,  and  in  October, 
1917,  was  appointed  master  mechanic. 


J.  S.  Cullinan  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Galena 
Signal  Oil  Company,  New  York. 

The  Nathan  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  has 
opened  new  offices  in  Chicago  in  the  Great  Northern  build- 
ing, 20  West  Jackson  boulevard,  room  707,  with  R.  Welsli 
in  charge. 

Joseph  Douglas  Gallagher,  director,  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundr\ 
Company,  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J., 
on  May  20,  at  the  age 
of  65.  He  was  educated 
at  Princeton  University 
and  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware. 
Ohio.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law 
in  Newark,  entering  the 
firm  of  Whitehead  &: 
Gallagher,  which  later 
l^ecame  Gallagher  & 
Richardson.  Mr.  Galla- 
gher became  director 
and  vice-president  of 
the  American  Brake 
Shoe  &  Found rv  Com- 
pany  when  it  was 
organized  about  eight- 
een years  ago.  and  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years 
was    also    its    general 

counsel.  This  company  did  much  work  on  munitions  for 
the  United  States  Government  during  the  war,  and  overwork 
in  this  connection  probably  hastened  Mr.  Gallagher's  death, 
which  followed  an  operation  in  the  Morningside  Hospital. 

F.  J.  Foley,  recently  appointed  general  sales  agent  of  the 
Railway    Steel-Spring    Company,    New    York,    as    was    an- 
nounced in  these  columns  last  month,  was  born  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,     on     May      14, 
1879.     He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Baltimore 
&     Ohio    at    Newark, 
Ohio,    as   a   messenger 
in  1892,  and  then  until 
1897,     was     telegraph 
operator  and  despatcher 
on  various  roads  in  the 
West.     He  entered  the 
manufacturing   depart- 
ment   of    the    Pullman 
Company   at   Pullman, 
111.,  in  1897,  where  he 
remained     until     1900, 
when   he   became  con- 
nected   with    the    Steel 
Tired  Wheel  Company, 
which    company    was 
subsequently    absorbed 
by  the  Railway  Steel- 
Spring  Company  in  1902.     Mr.  Foley  has  been  successively 
manager  of  all  of  its  various  spring  plants,  and  while  he 
has  occupied  the  position  of  general  superintendent  of  the 
company   since    1912,   during  much   of   this   time   he  was 
closely  associated  with  the  sales  department. 


F.  J.   Foley 
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R.   F.    Hayes 


George  L.  Fowler,  consulting  mechanical  engineer,  has 
moved  his  office  from  83  Fulton  street  to  120  Liberty  street, 
New  York. 

Ross  F.  Hayes  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Curtain  Supply  Company,  Chicago.  Mr.  Hayes  has 
been  eastern  manager  of  the  company  for  12  years,  with 

headquarters  at  50 
Church  street,  New 
York,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  act  as  eastern 
manager  and  retain  his 
office  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Hayes  was  bom  at 
Lewiston,  Me.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
&  Rubber  Company  in 
1&88,  remaining  with 
that  company  for  16 
years.  He  was  a  sales- 
m  a  n  in  the  rubber 
goods  department  in 
New  England  and  New 
York  state  until  1893; 
and  then  served  con- 
secutively as  city  sales 
manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  branch  for  two  years;  New  England  representative 
of  the  bicycle  tire  department  for  two  years;  southern  repre- 
sentative of  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  department  for  two 
years,  and  as  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office  until  1904. 
He  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Curtain  Supply  Company, 
Chicago,  as  western  representative,  and  since  1907  served  as 
eastern  manager  of  the  company. 

Frank  H.  De  Brun  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  design  and  improvement  for  Mudge  & 
Co.,    Chicago.    Mr.    De    Brun    was   bom   in    Switzerland    in 

1883  and  received  his 
education  in  the  Higher 
Polytechnic  L^niversity 
of  Geneva.  After 
graduation  from  that 
institution  he  served 
three  years  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  mechanical 
and  electrical  lalx)ra- 
tories  in  Switzerland 
and  the  following  two 
years  as  a  mechanical 
draftsman  for  the  Cov- 
entry Motor  Works, 
Ltd.,  at  Coventr)-,  Eng- 
land. The  next  seven 
years  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club 
of  London,  England, 
as  superintendent  in 
charge  of  garage  and  repairs,  resigning  from  that  position 
to  come  to  the  United  States  as  manager  of  the  Universal 
Auto  Training  School  in  New  York  City,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1917  Mr.  De  Brun 
became  associated  with  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  automotive  engineering  labora- 
tories work,  electrical  equipment  and  battery  work  and 
special  courses  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  tractors. 

The  Van  Dom  Electric  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  opened  a  Chicago  office  at  527  South  Dearborn  street, 
in  charge  of  William  Cottrell,  sales  manager. 


F.  H.   De  Brun 


The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  has  moved  its  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sales  office  from  1020 
Arch  street  to  the  Finance  building,  South  Penn  Square. 

The  Southern  Railway  Car  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  with  James  A.  Jones,  president,  to 
make  tank,  railway  and  street  cars;  also  to  repair  cars. 

The  Booth-Hall  Company,  designers  and  builders  of  elec- 
tric furnaces,  has  removed  its  executive  and  sales  offices  from 
2307-15  Archer  avenue,  Chicago,  to  the  Hearst  building, 
326  West  Madison  street. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  recently  established  a 
separate  department  for  handling  foreign  sales  in  charge  of 
F.  de  St.  Phalle,  recently  elected  vice-president,  and  Reeves 
K.  Johnson  is  manager  of  foreign  sales. 

At  the  annual  election  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  W.  L. 
Conwell  was  made  president  of  the  company;  J.  A.  Dixon, 

Randolph  Parmly  and 
James  P.  Soper,  vice- 
presidents;  C.  W.  Wal- 
ton, secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  William 
Stewart,  assistant  sec- 
retary and  assistant 
treasurer.  W.  L.  Con- 
well,  president,  has 
been  coimected  with 
the  company  since 
January,  1916.  He  was 
born  at  Covington, 
Ky.,  on  January  25, 
1877.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Philadel- 
phia and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  which  he 
graduated  in  1898  with 
the  degree  of  electrical  engineer.  He  then  passed  the  ex- 
amination for  first  assistant  engineer  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  but  received  no  appointment  because  of  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Spain.  He  was  employed  in  contracting  work 
as  a  timekeeper  for  the  Tennis  Construction  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, becoming  later  chief  engineer  and  secretary  of  the 
company.  In  1901  he  resigned  to  become  city  salesman  of 
ihe  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  in 
New  York.  He  was  later  placed  in  charge  of  the  isolated 
l)lant  department  of  the  company,  and  for  five  years,  ending 
in  1911,  was  engaged  in  railway  work.  In  that  year  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  Transportation  Utilities  Com- 
pany, and  later  became  also  treasurer  of  the  same  company. 
In  January,  1916,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  and 
upon  the  death  of  R.  M.  Dixon,  former  president  of  that 
company  in  October,  1918,  Mr.  Conwell  was  made  acting 
president.     His  headquarters  are  in  New  York. 

The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  N.  B.  Stewart  district  representative  in  charge  of 
its  St.  Louis  territory.  Offices  have  been  opened  at  708 
Merchants-LaClede  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

T.  W.  Holt,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  had  entire  charge  of  the 
munition  work  undertaken  by  that  company,  has  resigned  to 
become  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Curtain  Supply  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  succeeding  the  late  R.  S.  Reynolds. 

George  W.  Hoover,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  procurement 
of  railway  material  in  the  Construction  Division  of  the  army. 
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has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the 
Buda  Company,  Chicago,  which  office  was  opened  on  April  1 
at  2025  Railway  Exchange  building. 

The  Clark  Equipment  Company,  manufacturers  of  "Cel- 

'for"  drills  and  precision  tools,  has  just  completed  a  modern 

hospital  at  its  plant  in  Buchanan,  Mich.     The  hospital  is 

intended  primarily   for  the  use  of  employees,   but  is  also 

open  to  citizens  of  the  community  at  cost. 

J.  N.  Ebling,  recently  returned  from  France,  after  spend- 
ing 13  months  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  has 
resumed  his  position  as  president  of  the  Railway  Specialties 
Corporation,  New  York.  D.  A.  Munro,  formerly  secretary, 
is  no  longer  connected  with  the  corporation. 

The  Duntley-Dayton  Company,  Chicago,  has  opened  a 
branch  office  in  the  Century  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under 
the  management  of  J.  C.  Sague.  ^  This  company  has  also 
opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Home  Trust  building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  under  the  management  of  W.  M.  Hankey. 

Frank  H.  Clark,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  opened  offices  at 
15  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  will  undertake  engineering 
investigations,  report 
upon  railway  condi- 
tions and^''^)erations 
and  pr^are  or  co- 
operate in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  railway 
equipment  and  ma- 
terials. He  will  also 
act  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  export  firms 
and  to  foreign  railway 
or  other  concerns  pur- 
chasing equipment  or 
material  from  manu- 
facturers in  the  United 
States,  and  make  such 
inspections  as  may  be 
desired.  Mr.  Clark  was 
associated  for  four 
years  with  David  L. 
Barnes,  consulting  en 

gineer,  of  Chicago,  after  which  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  where  he  held  successively 
the  positions  of  chief  draftsman,  mechanical  engineer,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power.  He  resigned  his  position  with  that  company 
on  December  30,  1910,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  as  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  held 
that  position  for  eight  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Franklin  Institute 
and  other  technical  societies.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  M,  M.  Association  for  the  early  part  of  the  terra 
1918-1919  and  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  in  1910-1911. 

The  American  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  May  26,  located  its  general  offices  in  the  Liberty 
building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  G.  W.  Mingus,  president 
of  the  company,  will  have  his  office.  The  company  will  re- 
tain an  office  in  the  Diamond  Bank  building,  Pittsburgh,  in 
charge  of  R.  C.  Crawford. 

W.  J.  Cromie,  who  has  of  late  years  been  with  the  Bel- 
mont Packing  &  Rubber  Company,  became  associated  with 
the  Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Company,  1021  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  May  1.  Mr.  Cromie  waS  for- 
merly connected  with  the  B.  &  O.  and  the  D.  L.  &  W. 


F.   H.  Clark 


C.  D.  Barrett 


Lieut.  Joseph  P.  Schneider,  who  for  the  past  nine  mont!i» 
has  been  on  duty  with  the  Railway  Transportation  Corjis, 
U.  S.  A.,  as  railway  transportation  officer  with  headquarter* 
at  Paris,  France,  has  received  his  honorable  release  from  the 
service  and  has  resumed  his  duties  as  Western  office  assist- 
ant with  the  Locomotive  Superheater  Company  at  Chicago. 

C.  D.  Barrett,  who  has  just  returned  from  France  alter  18 
months'  service  as  an  officer  in  the  Transportation  Corps  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict   engineer    of    the 
Locomotive     Stoker 
Company,    with    head- 
quarters at  New  York. 
He   was   born    in    Fort 
Wayne,    Ind.,    and 
after   graduation    from 
Purdue    University    in 
1901,    he    entered   the 
service    of    the    Penn- 
sylvania   Railroad    as 
a  special  apprentice  at 
Altoona.    He  remained 
with  the  Pennsylvania 
in  the  positions  of  mo- 
tive   power     inspector, 
foreman,  assistant  mas- 
ter mechanic,  assistant 
engineer    of    motive 
power  and  master  me- 
chanic until  the  sum- 
mer of  1917.     He  then  received  a  commission  as  major  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  went  to  France  in  command 
of   the    First   Battalion   of   the   Nineteenth    Engineers.      In 
France  Major  Barrett  organized  the  St.  Nazaire  locomotive 
erecting  shop,  where  all  the  locomotives  used  by  the  A.  E.  F. 
were  erected.      He   remained   in  charge  of  this   shop  until 
July,  1918,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  in  the  Transportation  Department. 

Oscar  F.  Ostby  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  name  of  a  new  cor- 
poration recently  organized,  with  Oscar  F.  Ostby  as  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Ostby 's  offices,  at  1044  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New     York,     are    the  "^ 

headquarters  of  the 
company,  which  will 
continue  to  handle  the 
lines  of  railway  sup- 
plies hitherto  handled 
by  Mr.  Ostby,  and  in 
addition  is  the  exclu- 
sive railway  distributor 
for  Davidson  high 
speed  steel  and  tools, 
manufactured  by  the 
Davidson  Tool  Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 
New  York.  ^Ir.  Ostby 
was  bom  on  March  5, 
1883,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  From  1901  to 
November,     1904,     he 

was  engaged  in  publicity  work,  following  which  he  was 
connected  with  the  Commercial  Acetylene  Railway  Light  & 
Signal  Company,  serving  as  president  of  the  International 
Acetylene  Association  during  1910-11.  Later  he  was  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Refrigerator,  Heater  &  Ventilator  Car 
Company.  He  has  for  some  time  represented  the  White 
American  Locomotive  Sander  Company  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  and 
since  September,  1918,  has  served  as  vice-president  of  the 
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Glacier  Manufacturing  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Ostby  has  been  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Railway 
Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  and  was  its  president 
in  1915-1916. 

Stone   Franklin  Company 

The  Stone  Franklin  Company  has  been  organized  to 
market  the  Stone  Franklin  car  lighting  system  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  system  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company.  The 
new  company  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Joel  S. 
Coffin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  Ralph  G.  Coburn, 
president;  C.  E.  Walker,  vice-president;  H.  D.  Rohman, 
chief  engineer,  and  W.  Truelove,  secretary,  with  offices  at 
18  East  Forty-first  street,  New  York. 

Ralph  G.  Coburn,  president  of  the  new  company,  has  been 
identified  with  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company.  He 
was  born  at  Boston  in  1882,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 

in  1904.  From  1904  to 
1909  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Glue  Company, 
having  charge  of  its 
western  factories  with 
his  headquarters  at  Des 
Moines,  la.,  and  Chi- 
cago. On  May  1,  1909, 
he  opened  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Franklin 
Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany as  resident  sales 
manager.  On  June  1, 
1911,  he  was  made  as- 
sistant to  the  vice-pres- 
ident, in  charge  of 
eastern-southern  terri- 
tory, with  headquarters 
at  New  York.  In  De- 
cember, 1913,  he  was  appointed  eastern  sales  manager  of 
the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  appointment  with  the  Stone  Franklin  Company. 
Charles  E.  Walker,  vice-president  of  the  new  company, 
has  had   a   broad   experience   in   industrial   manufacturing, 

sales  and  railroad 
work  both  in  this 
country'  and  abroad. 
He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  engineering  course 
of  the  University  Col- 
lege, of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land. He  served  as  an 
apprentice  with  the 
Bristol  Railway  Car- 
riage Company  and  as 
junior  assistant  on  the 
staff  of  the  Newcastle 
Electric  Supply  Com- 
pany. He  later  went 
to  South  America  on 
the  mechanical  con- 
structional staff  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  While 
in  South  America  he 
joined  J.  '^'loiy*  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  technical  adviser  and  sales 
manager  with  office  in  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1912  he  went  to  England  to  take  charge  of  foreign  sales  in 
the  main  office  at  London.  When  war  was  declared  he 
joined  the  British  army  and  saw  active  service  at  the  front 
for  nearly  three  years.     Receiving  the  order  of  the  British 
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Empire  in  February,  1917,  he  was  returned  to  England  to 
take  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  anti-submarine  devices, 
which  is  the  work  he  leaves  to  take  up  the  position  of  vice- 
president  of  the  Stone  Franklin  Company. 

Harry  D.  Rohman,  chief  engineer  of  the  Stone  Franklin 
Company,  New  York,  is  a  graduate  of  the  technical  schools 
of  Zurich,   Switzerland.     Upon  graduation  he  entered  the 

works  of  the  Oerlikoo 
Electrical  Construc- 
tion Company,  and  in 
1903  qualified  as  an 
electrical  engineer,  with 
experience  in  high  and 
low  tension  and  a.  c. 
and  d.  c.  work,  espe- 
cially electrical  trac- 
tion. Later  he  entered 
the  service  of  J.  Stone 
&  Co.,  London,  and  in 
1910  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  testing 
and  experimental  de- 
partments. In  1914  he 
was  appointed  chief  as- 
sistant electrical  engi- 
neer, and  held  that  pcH 
sition  until  October  1, 
1915,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company  as 
chief  electrical  engineer,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment.  Mr.  Rohman  speaks  several 
languages  and  has  had  an  extensive  experience  in  all  Euro- 
pean countries,  as  well  as  in  South  Africa  and  the  Belgian 
Congo.  He  has  a  broad  experience  in  car  lighting  engineer- 
ing, obtained  by  many  years  of  active  work  in  that  field. 


H.  D.  Rohman 


E.  Roy  Bordon  has  been  appointed  service  engineer  of 
Mudge  &  Co.,  in  which  capacity  he  will  have  charge  of 
investigating   service  given   by  the  products   manufactured 

by  that  firm  and  their 
successful  handling, 
care  and  operation.  He 
was  bom  on  January 
17,  1893,  at  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  and  after 
graduation  from  the 
public  schools  entered 
Purdue  University,  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  where  he 
remained  for  three 
years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  as  a  spe- 
cial apprentice  in  the 
shops  of  that  road. 
The  following  year  he 
returned  to  Purdue 
University,  graduating 
from  that  institution  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in  June, 
1915.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  in  the  test  department 
where  he  remained  until  December,  1917,  at  which  time  he 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  ordnance  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  army  and  sent  to  France. 
On  February  13,  1919,  he  received  his  honorable  release 
from  the  service  and  returned  to  the  testing  department  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  which  position  he  held 
prior  to  his  appointment  with  Mudge  &  Co.  on  May  1. 
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William  K.  Stamets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  announces  the  open- 
ing of  an  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  management  of 
William  S.  Dickson,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Greaves  Klusman  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
Stamets  organization  will  represent  exclusively  most  of 
machine  tool  manufacturers  it  now  represents  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Toledo  Pipe  Threading  Machine  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  organized  a  "Toledo  Ten- Year  Club,"  whose  mem- 
bership will  be  limited  to  owners  of  Toledo  pipe  threader 
machines  that  have  been  in  service  ten  years.  All  applica- 
tions for  membership  must  be  in  by  July  1,  1919,  and  on 
that  date  the  six  members  owning  the  six  oldest  "Toledos" 
will  be  notified  and  given  their  choice  of  a  Toledo  ratchet 
threader  complete  or  a  Toledo,  No.  O,  tool. 

Colonel  Douglas  I.  McKay  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Pulverized  Fuel  Equipment  Corporation,  New  York,  to  suc- 
ceed John  K.  Muhlfeld,  who  has  retired  to  return  to  consult- 
ing engineering  prac- 
tice. Since  July,  1917. 
Colonel  McKay  has 
been  engaged  in  war 
work.  He  was  com- 
missioned major  in  the 
Ordnance  Department 
in  charge  of  the  raw 
materials  branch  of  the 
gun  division  and  pur- 
chased all  raw  and 
semi-finished  material.- 
used  by  the  ordnance- 
department  and  con- 
tractors for  the  ord- 
nance department.  Be- 
tween August  and  De- 
cember, .1917,  these 
purchases  amounted  to 
$268,000,000.  In  Jan- 
uary,    19  IS,     he     was 

promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  National  Army  and 
appointed  assistant  director  of  purchase  and  supply.  Here 
he  had  supervision  over  the  purchasing  oj^erations  of  the 
several  supply  corps  of  the  War  Department,  including  the 
ordnance  department,  the  quartermaster  department,  the  med- 
ical corps,  the  corps  of  engineers  and  the  signal  corps.  He 
was  subsequently  promoted  to  colonel,  and  continued  in 
this  capacity  until  he  returned  to  civil  life  after  the  armis- 
tice was  signed.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  president  of 
tile  Pulverized  Fuel  Equipment  Corporation,  Colonel  McKay 
is  also  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Chemical  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  director  of  the  International  Agriculture  Corpora- 
tion and  director  of  the  Botany  Worsted   Mills. 

Willis  B.  Clemmitt  and  George  H.  Ruppert  have  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Powdered  Coal  Engineering  &  Equipment 
Company  of  Chicago  as  advisory  engineers.  Mr.  Clemmitt 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Ruppert,  before  his  entr)- 
into  the  chemical  branch  of  the  government  military  service, 
had  charge  of  the  sodium-ferro-cyanide  department  of  the 
Semet-Solvay  Company. 

The  Wetmore  Reamer  Company  is  the  new  name  of  the 
Wetmore  Mechanical  Laborator}-  Company,  of  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  This  company  has  completed  all  of  its  contracts  with 
various  munition  makers  of  Canada  and  this  country  to 
whom  it  supplied  Wetmore  expanding  reamers,  hobs,  taps, 
lathe  and  boring  bar  tools.  Since  the  completion  of  this 
work  it  has  resumed  its  former  tool  business,  specializing  in 
a  type  of  expanding  reamer  for  all  grades  of  industrial  ream- 
ing operations.     More  floor  space  has  been  added  and  the 
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offices  enlarged.    P.  H.  Door,  recently  released  from  the  gov- 
ernment service,  is  secretary  and  sales  manager. 

The  Carborundum   Company 

Frank  J.  Tone  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Carl.or- 
undum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  place  of  F.  W. 
Haskell,  deceased,  and  George  W.  Rayner  has  been  elected 
vice-president.  Mr. 

Fone  was  formerly 
works  manager,  having 
Ijeen  in  charge  of  man- 
ufacturing operations 
Aince  the  setablishment 
of  the  works  at  Niagara 
Falls  in  1895.  He  was 
previously  engaged  in 
electric  railway  work 
in  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
well  known  for  his 
work  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace field  on  artificial 
abrasives,  refractories 
and  silicon  alloys,  and 
is  past  president  of  the 
American  Electrochem- 
ical Society.  Mr.  Tone 
graduated  from  Cornell 
I'niversity  in  1891. 

George  R.  Rayner,  the  new  vice-president  of  the  Carbor- 
undum Company,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.  He  served 
for  a  period  of  time  as  a  member  of  the  sales  force  of  the 
Hampden  Wheel  Com- 
pany, and  in  June, 
1898,  he  was  apj)oint- 
ed  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago branch  of  the 
Carljorundum  Com- 
[)any.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  and 
general  sales  manager 
of  the  company.  Mr. 
Rayner  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American 
Foundry  &  Supply  As- 
sociation and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  at 
Niagara  Falls. 


F.   J.   Tone 


G.  R.  Rayner 


Railway  Business  A!>siu*iation 
This  association's  committee  on  government  purchasing 
policies  was  organized  in  New  York  City  recently.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  Knox  Taylor,  president  of  tlie 
Taylor- Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  High  Bridge,  N.  }■', 
and  the  other  members  are  Samuel  G.  Allen,  vice-chairman. 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York;  G.  S. 
Brown,  president,  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company,  Easton, 
Pa. ;  Andrew  Fletcher,  president,  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, New  York;  Howard  A.  Gray,  manager  railroad  sal<"^. 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago;  A.  L.  Humphrey,  presi- 
dent, Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.;  A. 
H.  Mulliken,  president,  Pettibone,  Mulliken  &  Co.,  Chicago: 
L.  G.  Parker,  assistant  manager  of  sake  Cleveland  Frog  i'^' 
Crossing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Woodin,  presi- 
dent, American  Car  &  Foundry'  Company,  New  York. 
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J.    C.    Dolan 


Colorado  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry   Company 

Ihe  Colorado  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  Denver, 
Colo.,  was  organized  on  January  1,  1919,  by  James  C.  Dolan, 
representative  of  a  number  of  railway  and  mine  equipment 

and  supply  firms  at 
Denver,  Colo.  Mr. 
Dolan,  in  addition  to 
assuming  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  com- 
pany, retains  his  con- 
nection with  the  com- 
panies with  whom  he 
has  been  engaged  for 
the  past  six  years. 
Previous  to  this  he 
was  in  the  employ  of 
the  purchasing  de- 
partment of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  for 
nine  years. 

F.  T.  Dickinson, 
general  manager  of  the 
new  company  was  for- 
merly superintendent 
of  the  Railway  Mate- 
rial Company's  plant  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  later  the  plants 
at  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  Mr.  Dickinson 
has  been  associated  with  the  foundry  business  for  the  past 
.35  years,  having  received  his  early  training  in  the  general 
foundry  business  in  Chicago.  He  first  became  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  reinforced  brake  shoes  while  working 

for  the  Union  Iron  & 
Steel  Company  of  Chi- 
cago in  1905.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  employed  by  the 
American  Brake  Shoo 
&  Foundry  Company, 
and  here  he  was  given 
opportunity  to  develop 
ideas  on  permanent 
iron  molds  for  making 
brake  shoes.  After  re- 
maining with  the 
American  Brake  Shoe 
&  Foundry  Company 
for  two  years  he  re- 
signed to  establish  the 
Illinois  Malleable 
Company,  of  Chicago, 
in  the  brake  shoe  busi- 
ness. In  1909  Mr. 
Dickinson  resigned  from  this  company  to  accept  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Railway  Material  Company's  plant  at 
Toledo  and  later,  while  still  in  the  employ  of  this  company, 
started  and  operated  its  new  plant  at  Phoenixville,  and 
later  at  Stevens  Point,  retaining  the  latter  position  until 
his  appointment  as  general  manager  of  the  Colorado  Brake 
Shoe  &  Foundry  Company.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  the  inventor 
of  numerous  brake  shoes  and  foundry  devices  pertaining  to 
the  manufacture  of  steel  brake  shoes. 

The  company  has  acquired  a  modern  brake  shoe  foundry 
\vith  a  floor  space  of  150  ft.  by  250  ft.  and  equipped  with 
modern  machinery.  This  foundry  has  a  capacity  of  50  tons 
a  day.  entirelv  of  reinforced  brake  shoes. 


each  year.  Candidates  will  be  limited  to  sons  of  employees 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries and  to  the  younger  employees  of  the  company  or  its 
subsidiaries  who  have  been  in  their  ser\'ice  for  a  period  of 
at  least  two  years  and  who  do  not  exceed  the  age  of  23. 
The  selection  is  to  be  determined  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, to  be  conducted  annually  by  the  company's  educational 
department  under  direction  of  a  committee  composed  of 
three  vice-presidents  of  the  company. 


A.   B.  Johnson 


F.   T.    Dickinson 


As  a  war  memorial  to  the  more  than  8,000  employees  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  who 
have  entered  the  service  of  the  government  in  the  war,  the 
company  has  decided  to  establish  four  technical  scholarships 


Vauclain  Succeeds  Johnson  as  Head  of 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

Alba  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  has  resigned  from  that  position  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  hitherto  senior  vice-president. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  had 
been  contemplating  the 
step  for  a  considerable 
time,  presented  his  res- 
ignation at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  9.  He  will 
retain  his  extensive  in- 
terests in  the  company 
and  will  remain  a  di- 
rector. In  connection 
with  the  resignation 
and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Vauclain  as  president, 
there  were  rumors  of 
friction  between  dif- 
ferent interests  in  the 
company,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  such  friction 
has  been  emphaticalh' 
denied  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Vauclain  alike. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  l)oard  of  directors,  Mr. 
Johnson  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  explained  that  he 
had  desired  to  withdraw  from  the  presidency  of  the  com- 
pany in  order  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  his  ex- 
tensive personal  and 
public  interests  and  in 
which  he  expressed  his 
wishes  for  the  success 
of  Mr.  Vauclain. 

Mr.  Vauclain  de- 
clined to  issue  any 
statement,  but  said  in 
answer  to  a  question 
that  there  would  l^e  no 
change  in  the  policy  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  connected  with 
the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  since  1877 
and  its  president  since 
1911.  He  was  bom  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1858,  and  upon  his  graduation  from  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia  entered  the  employ  of  Bum- 
ham,  Parr>\  Williams  &  Co.,  as  the  present  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  was  then  known,  as  a  junior  clerk  in  May, 
1877.  On  the  advice  of  John  H.  Converse  he  studied 
stenography  and  then  for  about  20  months  was  in  the 
employ  of  William  Sellers  of  the  Edge-Moor  Iron  Works, 
Wilmington,   Del.      Upon   returning   to  the   Baldwin  works 


S.   M.  Vauclain 
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he  became  secretary  to  Mr.  Converse  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  33  years,  gradually  working  up  in  the  company 
and  taking  over  Mr.  Converse's  work.  In  1896  he  was 
made  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Burnham,  Williams  &  Co., 
as  the  firm  had  then  become  known,  and  was  in  charge, 
first  of  sales  and  later,  on  the  withdrawal  of  George  Burn- 
ham,  Jr.,  of  sales  and  finances.  Upon  the  incorporation 
of  the  company  under  the  name  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  on  July  1,  1909,  he  was  elected  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  becoming  president  on  July  1,  1911. 

In  the  period  during  which  Mr.  Johnson  was  president 
the  company  had  what  may  truly  be  called  a  phenomenal 
growth,  its  gross  sales  having  increased  from  a  total  of 
$29,000,000  in  1912,  the  first  full  year  after  he  became  the 
head  of  the  company,  to  over  $98,000,000  in  the  year  ended 
December,  1918.  The  total  undivided  profits  over  the  same 
period  increased  from  $4,470,000  in  1912  to  $5,752,000  in 
1918,  while  in  1917  a  total  was  reached  of  $8,306,000, 
excluding  the  return  from  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Com- 
pany and  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 

Mr.  Johnson  has  extensive  personal  and  public  interests, 
and  is  one  of  the  country's  leaders  in  export  trade.  He  is 
president  of  the  Railway  Business  Association;  a  member  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  having  acted  as  presi- 
dent of  all  the  National  Foreign  Trade  conventions  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  in  Cincinnati  last  year,  and  is  con- 
nected with  other  commercial  and  civic  organizations. 

Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  the  new  president  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  has  been  connected  with  the  company 
or  its  predecessors  since  1883,  and  its  senior  vice-president 
since  1911.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  plant  in  1883  as 
a  foreman.  In  November,  1885,  he  was  promoted  to  super- 
intendent of  equipment,  and  in  1886  was  advanced  to  gen- 
eral superintendent.  He  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Burnham,  Williams  &  Co.,  in  1896,  and  in  1911  was  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  It  is 
through  his  work  as  manager  of  operations  in  the  Baldwin 
Works  that  Mr.  Vauclain  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leaders  in  shop  management  in  the  country, 

Mr.  Vauclain's  greatest  work,  however,  was  during  the 
war,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  in  supplying  locomotives  for  the  allied 
armies  overseas,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  great  shell 
making  plant  of  the  Eddystone  Munitions  Company  at  Eddy- 
stone,  Pa.  Mr.  Vauclain  was  on  a  number  of  occasions 
called  into  consultation  with  various  of  the  allied  govern- 
ments, and  so  well  was  his  work  regarded  that  he  was  made 
a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. At  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  on  May  17,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Benedict  Crowell,  assistant  secretary  of  war,  with 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  the  part  he  played  in 
America's  mobilization  for  war.  In  this  connection  he  served 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  first  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  later  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ordnance 
and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  cars.  After  the  War 
Industries  Board  was  organized  he  became  chairman  of  that 
body's  special  committee  on  plants  and  munitions  and  was 
also  the  head  of  the  committee  of  car  and  locomotive  builders. 


of  representative  having  been  abolished.  Paul  G.  Cheatham 
assistant  to  the  western  representative,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  will  become  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office. 


General  Charles  Miller 


Carl  H.  Peterson,  western  representative  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Standard 
Steel  Works  Company,  Philadelphia,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  resigned  on  May  1,  to  become  president  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  Company,  Chicago,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Jackson-Park  Machine  Company,  Chicago.  Mr.  Peterson 
will  be  succeeded  by  Arthur  S.  Globe,  southwestern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Standard 
Steel  Works  Company,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  who 
will  have  the  title  of  manager  of  the  Chicago  office,  the  title 


General  Miller  Heads  New  Oil  Company 

General  Charles  Miller,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Home  Oil 
Refining  Company  of  Texas.  General  Miller  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  the 
history  of  American 
railroads.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  recognize 
the  great  importance  of 
a  scientific  study  of  oil 
and  lubrication  prob- 
lems in  transportation, 
and  he  taught  the  rail- 
roads the  best  ways 
and  means  to  efficient 
and  economical  use  of 
lubricating  oils.  Prior 
to  1869  the  railroads 
began  using  what  was 
known  as  pure  We^ 
Virginia  oil  (a  min- 
eral oil  from  28  to  29 
gravity  with  a  cold 
test  of  10  below  zero 
and  a  fire  test  of  175). 

In  July,  1869,  General  Miller  formed  a  partnership 
with  three  associates  and  began  to  manufacture  an  oil  in 
all  appearances  like  pure  West  Virginia  oil  and  meeting 
the  same  tests.  The  product  was,  however,  superior  because 
of  the  addition  of  certain  materials.  The  company  made 
a  specialty  of  supplying  railways  with  cylinder,  engine  and 
freight  car  oils.  General  Miller  studied  the  subject  of  rail- 
way lubrication  in  all  its  aspects.  His  company  was  the 
first  to  formulate  a  plan  of  furnishing  railway  oils  under 
contracts  guaranteeing  the  cost  per  thousand  miles  on  loco- 
motives and  freight  cars.  It  was  the  first  to  organize  a 
department  of  lubrication  experts,  whose  services  were  given 
to  the  railroads. 

In  1878  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company  was  shipping 
12,000  barrels  per  year,  supplying  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
railroad  mileage  in  the  country.  In  1918  its  product  was 
said  to  be  standard  upon  approximately  98  per  cent  of  the 
entire  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
with  a  large  export  trade  to  France  and  South  America. 
\\'ith  the  advent  of  electric  railways  the  company  developed 
special  oils  to  meet  their  requirements,  making  contracts  on 
the  same  basis  which  had  proved  so  satisfactory  to  the  steam 
railroads.  Not  only  did  the  company  furnish  lubricants 
to  the  railways  but  also  signal  oil,  long  time  burner  oil, 
headlight  oil  and  other  illuminating  oils. 

General  Miller  severed  his  connection  with  the  Galena 
Signal  Oil  Company  some  months  ago  because  of  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  policy.  The  Home  Oil  Refining  Company 
which  he  heads  as  chairman  of  the  board  has  large  oil 
contracts  covering  a  production  of  7,500  barrels  per  day  in 
the  Ranger  and  Burkbumett  (Texas)  fields.  It  also  holds 
leases  on  approximately  200,000  acres  of  oil  lands  excep- 
tionally well  located  and  now  in  process  of  development. 
The  company  owns  a  refinery  at  Yale,  Okla.,  now  operating 
at  2,500  barrels  daily  capacity.  It  is  constructing  a  large 
refinery  at  Fort  Worth  which  will  be  in  operation  in  a  few 
weeks.  Nearly  600  men  are  now  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion work  on  the  site  of  165  acres  located  on  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  Railway  in  the  outskirts  of  Fort  Worth. 
Recently  the  Home  Oil  Refining  Company  purchased  a 
convenient  site  of  50  acres  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  plant  for  the  production  of  railroad  oil. 
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Investigate 

Reclamation 

Practices 


Durinc:  the  last  few  years  the  rail- 
roads have  carried  on  reclamation  work 
more  extensively  than  ever  before.  In 
some  cases  the  difficulty  of  securing  ma- 
terial made  reclamation  necessary,  and  this  was  the  deciding 
factor,  rather  than  the  saving  effected.  Now  that  conditions 
are  becoming  more  nearly  normal  some  of  the  reclamation 
practices  put  into  effect  during  the  war  should  be  investi- 
gated to  see  whether  they  are  economical  under  present  con- 
ditions. It  is  quite  possible  that  in  many  cases  the  purchase 
of  new  material  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end.  There  is  an- 
other phase  of  the  problem  brought  up  by  the  changes  in  the 
prices  of  material  and  in  the  rates  of  wages  which  is  perhaps 
of  even  greater  importance,  namely,  the  advisability  of  adopt- 
ing more  extensive  reclamation  policies.  The  advance  in  the 
prices  of  some  materials  has  been  greater  than  the  advance  in 
labor  costs.  New  tools  and  new  methods  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  some  work  that  was  uneconomical  under  former 
cohditions  can  now  be  carried  on  at  a  saving.  The  entire 
status  of  reclamation  work  has  been  changed  and  present 
practices  must  be  carefully  reconsidered  if  costly  mistakes 
are  to  be  avoided. 


power  than  it  would  if  properly  ground,  its  capacity  to  stand 
up  under  high  speeds  and  heav}-  feeds  is  reduced  and  it  be- 
comes dull  more  rapidly  than  if  both  edges  did  an  equal 
amount  of  work.  The  influence  of  grinding  on  the  endurance 
of  drills  was  illustrated  by  comparative  tests  of  drills  used 
for  forming  telltale  holes  in  staybolts.  Drills  of  small  sizes 
are  considered  easy  to  sharpen  by  hand,  yet  machine  sharp- 
ened drills  permitted  much  more  rapid  work  and  finished  80 
per  cent  more  holes  l>efore  becoming  dull. 


Grindinii  ^'^^  practice  of  grinding  all  twist  drills 

on  special  grinding  machines  is  quite 
^'^'^^  general  in  railroad  shops,  and  it  might 

Drills  ggpi^  ti^at  any  comments  on  the  advan- 

tit'^'es  of  this  method  are  superfluous.  Observation  in  some 
small  shops,  however,  indicates  that  grinding  by  hand  on 
ordinary  stand  grinders  is  by  no  means  obsolete.  Even  in 
sl.ops  equipped  with  drill  grinders  mechanics  often  grind 
diills  by  hand  to  avoid  making  a  trip  to  the  tool  room  to  ob- 
tain a  sharp  drill.  The  desire  to  save  time  in  this  way  is 
piaiseworthv,  but  the  object  is  seldom  attained.  Unless  the 
drill  is  ground  on  a  special  machine  one  edge  is  invariably 
longer  than  the  other,  and  as  a  result  the  drill  uses  more 


Locomotive  There  is  probably  no  other  part  of  the 

P      t   E  d  modern    locomotive   which    is   designed 

on   such   an   unscientific   basis   as   the 
Design  draft  appliances.     It  is  surprising  but 

nevertheless  true  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish 
general  rules  for  proportioning  nozzles  and  stacks  since 
1902,  when  a  series  of  tests  was  conducted  by  the  American 
Engineer  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association.  During  recent  years  several  roads  have  made 
tests  to  determine  suitable  front  end  proportions  for  certain 
classes  of  locomotives.  These  have  added  little  to  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  front  end  design,  but  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  further  information  on  the  subject,  as  in  practically 
every  instance  these  tests  were  undertaken  only  after  it  had 
been  found  that  front  ends  designed  according  to  the  usual 
practice  would  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

The  large  amount  of  power  used  to  develop  draft  in  a  lo- 
comotive boiler  is  seldom  realized.  In  a  simple  locomotive 
at  ordinary  running  speeds  the  back  pressure  is  often  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  mean  effective  pressure,  in  which  case  the 
draft  requires  one-fourth  as  much  power  as  is  developed  by 
the  cylinders.  In  compound  locomotives  the  loss  is  still 
greater.  Even  a  slight  reduction  in  back  pressure  will  cause 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  power  developed  by  the  loco- 
motive. One  recent  test  showed  that  by  a  change  in  the 
front  end  arrangement,  the  back  pressure  could  l)e  reduced 
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six  pounds  and  the  i)0\ver  delivered  by  the  locomotive  in- 
creased 188  hp. 

A  general  redesign  of  the  draft  appliances  on  many  loco- 
motives is  very  desirable.  This  work  cannot  be  done  until 
the  liest  proportions  for  the  front  ends  of  large  locomotives 
are  definitely  established.  However,  the  comparatively  low 
efficiency  of  circular  nozzles  as  comi)ared  with  nozzles  of  ir- 
regular form  has  been  proved  and  economies  that  are  well 
worth  while  can  be  ol)tained  by  applying  the  later  form  of 
tip  to  existing  locomotives  as  a  temporar}-  expedient  until  the 
best  arrangement  of  draft  appliances  for  modern  motive 
power  is  developed. 


should  be  shoveled  out  or  remodeled  to  remove  the  chance 
for  spontaneous  combustion  which  otherwise  will  exist. 


The  Welder 
in  Locomotive 
Repairs 


Condemning 

Limits  for 

Steel  Wheels 


The  relocation  of  the  limit  of  wear 
groove  for  wrought  steel  wheels  Vz  in. 
from  the  inside  of  the  rim  instead  of 
y^  in.  as  at  present  was  discussed  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Car  Wheels  presented  at  the 
convention  of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association.  The  committee  stated  that  other  factors 
l)esides  the  strength  of  the  wheel  are  involved  and  suggested 
that  a  circular  of  incjuiry  will  be  sent  out  covering  these 
l)oints.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  l)e  found  an  account  of 
tests  recently  conducted  to  determine  the  strength  of  the 
flange  on  steel  wheels  with  the  treads  turned  to  the  j^roposed 
condemning  limit.  These  tests  indicate  that  wheels  worn  to 
within  ^4  in.  of  the  rim  still  have  an  ample  factor  of  safety 
to  resist  lateral  stresses. 

The  possibility  of  getting  more  mileage  from  rolled  steel 
wheels  is  so  important  that  it  should  be  carefully  considered. 
The  committee  mentions  the  maintenance  of  drawbar  height, 
truck  clearance  and  the  effectiveness  of  brakes  as  factors  that 
might  prevent  the  change  in  the  scrapping  limit.  Some  slight 
alterations  in  the  trucks  would  probably  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties in  most  cases,  and  if  it  were  feasil)le  the  change  should 
prove  economical  as  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  wheel  re- 
newals throughout  the  life  of  the  car.  Even  though  all  trucks 
cannot  be  changed  to  admit  of  wearing  the  wheels  to  smaller 
diameter,  there  seems  no  reason  why  roads  that  are  able  to 
use  wheels  until  the  rims  are  ^4  in.  thick  should  not  Ije  al- 
lowed to  do  so. 


The  importance  of  having  comptent 
welders,  particularly  in  the  repai-  of 
locomotive  boilers,  was  again  eni]  lia- 
sized  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association.  The  boiler  being,  so  to 
speak,  the  heart  of  the  locomotive,  any  laxity  in  its  c  on- 
struction  or  inspection  is  usually  followed  by  disastrjus 
results.  One  vital  feature  of  boiler  making  and  repairing 
is  the  practice  now  becoming  quite  extensive,  of  weldint; 
patches  to  the  sheets  when  repairing  cracked  or  otherwise 
defective  parts  of  the  boiler.  There  is  no  other  fomi  of  re- 
pair work  that  may  be  so  easily  slighted  through  incompctt-nt 
or  careless  workmanship  and  still  pass  the  required  inspec- 
tion, only  to  fail  at  some  critical  moment  in  the  operation  of 
the  locomotive.  Many  excellent  papers  are  pulilished  from 
time  to  time  in  the  technical  journals,  devoted  to  railroad 
(|uestions  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  men  who  have  taken  up 
welding  to  keep  themselves  fully  informed  concerning  the 
methods  and  progress  of  the  art  of  welding.  Both  the  elec- 
tric and  the  acetylene  gas  welding  apparatus  have  Ix^en  de- 
veloped to  a  point  where  they  require  only  careful  and  in- 
telligent operation  to  secure  satisfactor\'  results.  Anyone 
taking  up  this  line  of  work  may  be  assured  of  every  as>i>- 
tance  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  welding  outfits,  as  well 
as  from  their  shop  foremen  and  should  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  channel  of  information  available.  The  impor- 
tance of  careful  welding  in  every  repair  made  to  a  locomo- 
tive boiler  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  tho-^e  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work. 


Labor 

and 

Scientific  Research 


Spontaneous 

Combustion 

in  Coal  Chutes 


The  destruction  of  several  coaling  sta- 
tions by  fires,  due  presumably  to 
spontaneous  combustion  in  the  coal, 
recently  led  the  Insurance  and  Fire 
Protection  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  issue 
a  warning  regarding  conditions  in  and  alxiut  coal  chutes. 
When  such  accidents  occur  they  cause  serious  interrup- 
tion to  traffic  and  ever}-  precaution  should  l)e  taken  to 
guard  against  them.  Spontaneous  fires  in  coal  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  while  all  the  causes  are  not  definitely 
known,  certain  conditions  that  increase  the  fire  hazard  have 
now  been  well  established. 

Coal  which  is  freshly  mined  may  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  the  more  finely  divided  it  is  the  greater  the  tendency 
to  heat  due  to  this  action.  Damp  coal  also  heats  more  read- 
ily than  dr>-  coal.  Wood,  greasy  waste,  or  other  combustible 
matter,  furnishes  a  starting  point  for  fire  and  should  be 
carefully  removed  before  loading  the  coal  into  the  chutes. 
Probably  the  majority  of  fires  in  coal  chutes  could  be  pre- 
vented by  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  fine  coal  in  the 
pockets  for  any  considerable  period.  The  screenings  will 
settle  to  the  bottom,  particularly  in  large  pockets,  and  if  the 
chute  is  not  completely  emptied  this  lower  strata  may  re- 
main undisturbed  long  enough  to  absorb  oxygen  and  finally 
become  ignited.  Coal  chutes  should  be  emptied  regularly 
once  a  day  to  clean  out  the  fine  coal  and  if  there  are  any 
pockets  from  which  the  coal  will  not   flow  Ijy  gravity,  they 


One  of  the  significant  actions  taken  by 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  recently  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  was  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
defining  the  attitude  of  the  organization  toward  scientific 
research  in  its  relation  to  industrial  progress.  The  resolu- 
tion sets  forth  that  a  broad  program  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal research  is  of  major  importance  to  the  national  welfare. 
should  lie  fostered  in  every  way  by  the  Federal  government 
and  that  the  activities  of  the  government  itself  in  such  re- 
search should  be  adequately  and  generously  supported  in 
order  that  the  work  may  be  strengthened  and  extended.  In 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  this  action  the  resolution  state? 
that  the  productivity  of  industry  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
technical  application  of  the  results  of  research  in  the  vari- 
ous sciences,  as  well  as  in  engineering  and  agriculture,  and 
that  the  increased  productivity  in  industry'  resulting  from 
such  research  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  ever-increasing 
struggle  of  the  workers  to  raise  their  standards  of  living. 
One  of  the  most  significant  reasons  given  for  the  action 
taken  is  that  the  importance  of  such  productivity  must  stead- 
ily increase,  since  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  average 
standards  of  living  of  the  whole  population  cannot  progn  -> 
by  the  usual  methods  of  readjustment,  which  limit  can  only 
i>e  rai.sed  by  research  and  the  utilization  of  the  results  of 
research  in  industry.  The  recognition  of  this  situation  iy 
the  great  national  labor  organization  is  a  sign  of  a  m'>>t 
hopeful  condition  in  the  possibility  for  a  better  understai  cl- 
ing between  the  various  agencies  which  make  up  the  nation  il 
industrial  structure.  It  is  a  platform  on  which  the  investor 
and  the  manager,  as  well  as  the  worker,  have  every  reason 
to  take  a  common  stand.  Much  excellent  work  has  bc-n 
done  by  the  various  bureaus  of  the  federal  government  whi'h 
has  been  of  great  practical  value,  and  with  proper  support 
in  the  way  of  adequate  appropriations  the  practical  value  of 
this  work  could  be  greatly  increased. 


JlL. 
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(]o-operation 

with  Other 

Departments 


In  an  organization  as  complex  as 
a  large  railroad  system  the  proper 
inter-relation  of  the  departments  pre- 
sents a  difficult  problem.  With  each 
man  engrossed  in  his  own  work  and  earning  out  the  plan 
of  hi^  immediate  superior,  conflicts  of  authority  with  conse- 
quent friction  and  bad  feeling  are  almost  sure  to  occur.  If, 
as  is  often  the  case,  all  business  matters  are  handled  by 
mail  or  by  wire  and  personal  contact  is  eliminated  minor 
irritations  sometimes  produce  an  effect  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  actual  importance  and  animosity  is  created  \ie- 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  organization  that  has  a 
verv  harmful  effect  on  the  morale.  How  often  the  round- 
house force  vilifies  the  back  shop  force,  which  it  has  never 
seen,  or  the  yard  employees,  with  whom  daily  battles  are 
fouu'lu  ever  the  telephone. 

No  Ijase  ball  team  could  be  successful  if  the  first  baseman 
refused  to  catch  the  balls  which  the  short  stop  threw  to  him 
and  no  railroad  can  have  a  high  record  for  efficiency  unless 
there  is  teamwork  among  the  different  departments.  If  the 
rcundhouse  foreman  and  the  yardmaster  met  occasionally 
when  there  were  no  differences  to  be  decided  between  them, 
the  acquaintance  would  no  doubt  lead  to  better  relations 
during  working  hours,  with  the  result  that  Bill  would  take 
more  interest  in  telling  Jim  what  trains  he  expected  to  run 
and  Jim  would  tr}-  to  have  the  power  ready  in  time  to  meet 
Bill's  schedule.  System  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  some  of  our 
railroads  are  over])urdened  with  it.  A  few  hours  a  week 
devoted  to  common  human  intercourse  ])etween  members  of 
different  departments  is  the  best  lubricant  for  any  organiza- 
tion and  one  that  is  often  sorelv  needed. 


leads  to  much  larger  expenses,  some  of  the  drastic  reductions 
in  maintenance  allowances  might  be  avoided.  The  neglect 
of  minor  repairs  causes  equipment  to  deteriorate  rapidly. 
Lack  of  attention  to  draft  appliances,  flues,  fireboxes  and 
grates  results  in  inefficient  combustion.  Valves  out  of  square, 
packing  blowing,  or  auxiliaries  in  poor  condition  cause  a 
waste  of  steam.  These  factors  contribute  to  delays  on  the 
road  and  increase  the  expense  of  wages  for  train  crews. 
Poor  maintenance  inevitably  leads  to  waste  and  inefficiency. 
The  Railroad  Administration  has  indicated  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  bring  about  a  marked  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  equij)ment  maintenance.  So  far  as  this  campaign  is 
confined  to  developing  improved  methods,  it  desen^es.  and 
will  surely  receive,  hearty  support.  It  is  to  lie  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  administration  officers  will  not  resort  to  the 
short  sighted  policies  that  have  been  used  under  similar 
circumstances  in  the  past    to  effect  a  reduction  in  exj^enses. 


Retrenchment 

and 
Maintenance 


The  Railroad  Administration  has 
recently  inaugurated  a  policy  of  re- 
trenchment in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
large  deficit  that  is  l:)eing  incurred. 
Much  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the  railroad  companies 
in  the  past  because  of  the  methods  adopted  when  reductions 
in  expenses  seemed  necessary,  due  to  financial  and  traffic 
conditions.  Beyond  a  doubt  much  of  this  criticism  has  been 
merited.  The  serious  objection  to  any  drastic  retrenchment 
policy  is  that  it  attempts  to  control  expenses  without  regard 
for  the  natural  factors  that  influence  costs  and,  therefore, 
often  leads  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  in  the  end 
prove  false  economies. 

Reductions  in  unit  costs  are  often  demanded  when  there 
is  a  decrease  in  traffic,  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  unit  costs  to  increase  as  the  business  decreases. 
Heavy  loading  of  cars  and  locomotives  is  essential  for  econ- 
om\-  of  operation,  but  where  there  is  a  reduced  traffic  to  move, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  haul  the  maximum  average  tonnage 
per  train.  Thus  the  cost  of  fuel  and  of  wages  for  train  and 
enuinemen  have  a  tendency  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  traffic  handled.  The  possibilities  for  economy 
in  this  direction  are  small  and  any  saving  must  l)e  effected 
ahnost  entirely  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  and  repairs 
to  ioccmotives  and  cars.  While  the  total  expense  for  equip- 
ment maintenance  will  fall  as  the  traffic  declines,  the  unit 
e-\i)ense  has  a  tendency  to  increa.se,  and  an  immediate  sub- 
"^taiitial  reduction  in  the  unit  costs  can  be  secured  in  only 
one  way,  by  slighting  the  work. 

During  the  war  equipment  was  not  maintained  to  a  high 
standard.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
la>i  few  months,  but  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  if  the 
•"o^ds.  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  show  of  economy,  should 
a,l'  .in  neglect  the  little  things  that  are  .so  important  in  rail- 
"■o:  d  operation.  The  ultimate  economy  of  a  high  standard 
of  maintenance  cannot  te  questioned  and  if  the  officers  of 
til'  mechanical  department  could  impress  on  their  sujieriors 
tile  nianv   wavs   in   which   the  elimination   of   small   items 


NEW   BOOKS 

Cairbria  Steel  Handhdok.  Pici)areH  and  compiled  by  (ieor^-e  K.  Tliackray, 
C".F.  60,?  i>agfs,  inii-trated,  45;  in.  by  6-V4  in.,  flexible  binding.  Pub- 
lished  by  the  Cambria    Steel   C'oniiiany.    I'iiiladelphia.    I'a. 

This  is  the  twelftli  edition  of  the  Cambria  handljook  and  in 
addition  to  a  thorough  revision  of  all  data  pertaining  to  the 
various  structural  steel  sections  manufactured  by  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  new  material 
covering  the  wider  range  of  structural  steel  sections  now  man- 
ufactured, and  includes  additional  tables  of  use  in  calcula- 
tions involved  in  the  design  of  structures  in  which  the  sec- 
tions are  used.  Among  the  new  sections  for  which  illustra- 
tions and  properties  are  included  in  the  new  edition  are  a 
number  of  bulb  angles,  small  channels  for  cars,  ship  chan- 
nels, T-bars  and  three  sizes  of  rolled  steel  car  stakes. 
Among  the  large  number  of  new  tables  which  have  Ijeen 
added  are  weights  of  flat  and  corrugated  steel  sheathing,  roof 
truss  dimensions  and  stresses,  sizes  of  spikes  and  wood 
screws,  square  roots  and  cul)e  roots  of  fractions,  weights  of 
circular  steel  plates,  trigonometric  formulae,  etc. 


Af'tlicd  Mechanics,  I'olume  II,  Strength  of  Materials.  By  Charles  E. 
Fuller,  S.  H.,  and  William  .\.  Johnson,  S.  1?.,  professors  of  theoretical 
and  applitd  mechanics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  556 
pages.  6  in.  by  95^4  in.,  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  Published  by 
Joliii  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc..   New  York. 

While  this  book  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  the  stu- 
dents of  engineering  in  the  MassachLi->etts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, it  covers  the  fundamentals  of  applied  mechanics 
to  •^uch  an  extent  that  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  text  book 
for  any  engineer's  library.  A  person  using  tliis  book  should 
have  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  the  principles  of  statics  and  dynamics  and  the 
methods  of  determining  centers  of  gravity  and  mcmients  of 
inertia  of  areas  and  .'^olids.  The  sui)ject  has  been  developed 
logically,  special  care  Ijeing  taken  to  point  out  the  limita- 
tions of  the  different  theories,  and  cinj)hasis  is  laid  cmi  the 
divergence  of  the  conditions  met  in  practice  from  ideal  con- 
ditions. Graphic  methods  of  solution  have  been  freely  em- 
ployed and  a  number  of  })roblems  inxclving  the  application 
of  each  of  the  theories  discussed  have  l)een  included  and 
solutions  given  where  it  has  appeared  that  these  would  1)6 
an  aid  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  The  authors 
of  the  l;ock  have  had  many  years'  experience  in  teaching 
the  subject,  and- this  book  is  the  result  of  thc'r  most  careful 
study  of  the  manner  in  which  such  an  important  subject  can 
be  more  clearly  and  fimily  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
student.  It  covers  the  physical  properties  of  materials,  a 
study  of  stress  and  strain  with  theii  application  to  beams 
of  various  loading,  and  a  discussion  of  the  general  theory 
of  flexure,  columns,  shafting  and  springs,  curved  bars, 
arches  and  catenaries,  cylinders  and  [dates,  and  reinforced 
concrete  beams  and  columns. 
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=  I      failures  have  occurred.     The  welded  tender  frame  has  h^tn 

I      in  continuous  service  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
I  E.  A.  Murray,  Master  Mechanic 


COMMUNICATIONS 


IniwminiiimiMiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiih^ 

THERMIT  VS.  AUTOGENOUS  WELDING 

Clifton  Forge,   Va. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  article  "Oxy- 
Acetylene  Welding  Problems,"  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Bean,  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  and 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  description  given  by  him 
of  reclaiming  a  damaged  Commonwealth  cast  steel  one-piece 
tender  frame.  We  had  an  occasion  to  make  repairs  to  a 
frame  similar  to  this  one,  but  used  the  Thermit  process 
of  uniting  the  members  of  the  frame  after  they  had 
been  cut  apart  for  straightening  instead  of  using  oxy- 
acetylene  or  electric  processes,  both  of  which  we  have  in 
use  at  these  shops. 

The  frame  shown  in  the  illustration  was  28  ft.  long  and 
9  ft.  6  in.  wide,  the  members  being  of  heavy  I-beam  sec- 
tions; the  weight  was  approximately  15,000  lb.  The  frame 
was  very  badly  bent  and  in  order  to  straighten  it  we  found 
it  necessary  to  cut  the  side  sills.  These  sills  were  then 
straightened  in  a  pneumatic  press  after  being  heated  in  a 
large  furnace.  The  rest  of  the  frame  was  then  heated  by  the 
use  of  a  blow  torch  and  straightened,  after  which  the  side 


Cast  steel  Tender  Frame  Reassembled  by  Thermit  Welding  Process 

sills  were  clamped  into  position  and  welded  with  Thermit, 
making  ten  welds  in  all. 

In  making  the  welds  1,150  lb.  of  thermit  was  consumed. 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  compara- 
tive results  as  shown  by  the  two  operations,  which  indicate 
an  advantage  in  time,  cost  and  strength  of  weld  by  the 
method  we  used  over  the  New  Haven  method : 

Time — The  method  used  by  the  New  Haven  consumed 
about  six  weeks.  The  time  consumed  in  preparing  the  frame 
and  welding  it  at  the  shops  at  this  point  was  only  10  days. 

Cost — The  cost  of  reclaiming  the  frame  on  the  New  Haven 
was  about  the  same  as  a  new  frame.  The  cost  of  reclaiming 
the  frame  with  the  Thermit  process  was  $502.50.  A  new 
frame   would    have    cost    approximately    $1,500. 

Strength  of  Weld — The  Thermit  weld  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  weld,  owing  to  the  thorough  amalgama- 
tion of  the  metal  due  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  Thermit 
reaction.  After  15  years'  continuous  use  of  the  Thermit 
process  of  welding  at  the  Clifton  Forge  shops  we  have  found 
it  to  give  us  the  best  results.  Especially  is  this  true  where 
heavy  sections  are  to  be  welded. 

Since  November,  1908,  we  have  made  approximately  300 
frame  welds,  and  it  is  ver\'  gratifying  to  say  that  only  six 


INADEQUATE  MAIN  BOXES 

Allston.  Maf*. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  communication  on  inadequate  main  boxes  from 
Charles  F.  Prescott,  which  appeared  in  the  April,  1919,  is.-ue, 
has  awakened  many  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject.  The  wear  of  main  driving  boxes 
on  heavy  locomotives  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  causing  en- 
gines to  be  shopped  with  a  small  amount  of  mileage;  that  is, 
the  main  box  does  not  give  service  in  proportion  to  the  otlier 
parts  of  the  engine,  and  distributes  the  effect  of  its  poor  con- 
dition to  the  other  parts. 

Thi.'i  necessitates  the  treatment  of  main  driving  boxes  at 
short  intervals,  or  an  engine  going  to  the  shop  on  small  mile- 
age, because  of  the  wear  and  tear  due  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  main  driving  boxes.  To  all  who  are  familiar  with  this 
condition,  the  problem  is  how  to  avoid  it  without  the  intro- 
duction of  something  which  will  require  more  expert  attention. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  locomotives  de- 
signed in  the  United  States  is  simplicity  of  construction  and 
the  abuse  they  will  stand  when  maintenance  is  neglected. 

The  solid  crown  brass  is  a  development  away  from  the 
three-piece  crown  brass  with  a  wedge  center.  The  solid  key 
in  the  eccentric  is  a  development  away  from  the  rifled  key 
and  set  screw  which  gave  us  the  slipping  eccentrics. 

Mr.  Prescott  says  that  the  lengthening  of  bearings  toward 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  axle  has  not  resulted  in  improvement. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  reason  we  have  found  no  improve- 
ment in  extending  the  bearing  toward  the  neutral  axis  is  that 
we  have  not  made  a  scientific  distribution  of  the  work  on  the 
bearing  surface;  that  we  have  not  made  any  provision  for 
compensation  of  the  difference  in  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  the  various  metals  massed  together  between  the  frames. 

The  bearing  surface  of  the  crown  should  be  bored  out  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  brass,  allowing  a  bearing  surface  on 
each  end  to  prevent  the  escape  of  grease,  so  as  to  bring  the 
bearing  down  on  the  sides  where  the  piston  thrust  is  concen- 
trated. The  bearing  on  the  shoe  and  wedge  should  be  cut 
away  for  about  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  shoe  and  wedge 
face  on  each  side  so  as  to  concentrate  the  lead  from  the  thrust 
of  the  piston  in  the  center  of  the  points  of  bearing  between 
both  ends.  For  example,  assume  that  the  width  of  wedge  and 
shoe  faces  were  15  in. ;  after  having  fitted  them  up  for  the  box 
the  next  operation  would  be  to  set  them  up  on  the  planer  and, 
starting  on  lines  2j/2  in.  each  side  of  the  center,  plane  the 
faces  to  allow  1/64  in.  clearance  at  the  edges.  This  will 
permit  the  box  to  align  itself  to  the  journal  bearing. 

As  driving  boxes  are  now  fitted,  the  ends  of  the  bearing 
wear  and  cause  pounding  because  the  shoe  and  wedge  hold 
the  box  so  that  it  cannot  adjust  itself  to  the  axle  alignment. 

To  compensate  for  the  coefficient  of  expansion  1  would 
suggest  a  spring  under  the  wedge  which  will  balance  the 
weight  of  the  wedge  and  also  compensate  for  inertia  whtn 
the  engine  is  riding,  with  provision  made  for  the  wedge  to 
unload  itself  by  backing  down  when  loaded  by  virtue  of  the 
expansion.  This  is  not  to  be  construed  to  mean  a  wedge  with 
a  constant  spring  thrust  to  maintain  adjustment  for  wear. 

The  ^  in.  per  ft.  taper  used  in  the  wedge  may  be  provtd 
mathematically  as  about  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  frictioii 
between  the  wedge  and  bearing  on  the  frame  so  that  zero 
may  be  taken  as  the  amount  of  work  necessary  K)  hold  tl:e 
wedge  up  against  the  piston  thrust. 

Frequently  the  brasses  are  loose  at  points  in  the  box  and 
this  is  caused  by  the  inequality  of  expansion  of  the  different 
metals,  the  consequent  compression  being  exerted  on  the 
metal  offering  the  least  resistance.     John  C.  Murdock. 


E-ght  wheel  Switcher  CoHvertcd  from  Consolidation   Type  Locomotive 


C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  0-8-0  Switchers 


Consolidation    Type    Converted    with    Special 
Features   to   Adapt   Engines  for  Switching  Service 

BY   R.  W.    RETTERER 
Assistant  Mechanical  Engineer,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 


THE  constantly  growing  demand  for  increased  locomotive 
capacity  due  to  the  heavy  freight  traffic  and  the  increase 
in  train  loads  has  necessitated  heavier  and  more  power- 
ful switching  locomotives  to  handle  efficiently  the  heavy  trains 
brought  into  the  terminal  yards.  A  switching  locomotive  in 
order  to  meet  these  demands  must  necessarily  be  equal,  at 
least,  in  tractive  effort  to  the  heaviest  road  locomotive,  and 


As  the  prices  of  material  entering  into  the  construction  of 
locomotives  were  much  above  normal,  it  was  found  a  con- 
siderable saving  could  be  made  by  converting  Consolidation 
type  locomotives  into  0-8-0  switchers.  The  Ccmsolidation 
locomotives  selected  were  built  in  1900,  having  a  tractive 
effort  of  43,000  lb.,  22-in.  by  30-in.  cylinders,  and  57-in. 
driving  wheels.    Conditions  had  shown  that  these  locomotives 


Design   of  Tender  Tank   Which   Deiivers  75   Per  Cent  of  the   Coal    at  the  Coal   Gates 

'iiust  also  be  of  such  design  as  to  insure  quick  operation.    To  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  handle  a  train  of  satisfac- 

accomplish  this  the  Beech   Grove  shops  of  the  Cleveland,  tory   tonnage   at   scheduled    speeds   in    freight   service.       In 

<  incinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  have  completed  the  first  of  designing  the  new  locomotive  it  was  imperative  that,  to  keep 

J  i*  eight-wheel  type  switching  locomotives  in  which  a  number  dowTi  operating  costs,  everj^  hour  of  high  priced  labor  should 

*''  interesting  features  have  been  incorporated.  be  made  to  produce  the  utmost.    \A'ith  this  result  in  view,  the 
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design  of  each  item  that  makes  for  economy  of  operation 
was  carefully  gone  over,  considering  not  only  the  railroad 
company's  mterest  but  also  the  convenience  for  the  shop  and 
eiiginemen. 

Ihe  elimination  of  the  front  truck  with  the  consequent 
increase  in  weight  on  driving  wheels  made  it  necessan,-  to  pro- 
vide larger  cylinders,  23-in.  by  30-in.  cylinders  of  the  outside 
steam  pipe  design  being  applied.  The  relation  of  boiler 
capacity  to  the  cylinder  demand,   calculated   in   accordance 
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Trafel  of  Handle  -  Inches. 


Fig.  1 — Diagram   Showing   Relation   Between   Valve  Lift  and  Travel 
of   Handle  for   Various  Types  of   Throttle    Rigging 

with  Cole's  ratios,  shows  ample  boiler  capacity  both  as  to 
lieating  surface  and  grate  area.  The  boiler  is  of  the  radial 
stay,  straight  top,  wide  firebox  type  having  177  2-in.  tubes 
and  30  5^-in.  flues.  The  Locomotive  Superheater  Com- 
pany's type  A  superheater  and  the  American  brick  arch  are 
used.  The  total  heating  surface  is  2,621  sq.  ft.  and  the 
sui)erheating  surface  551  sq.  ft.,  with  a  grate  area  of  50.2  sq. 
ft.    The  boiler  is  fitted  with  a  one  piece  })ressed  steel  dome. 

The  smokebox  design  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  a 
Mikado  locomotive.  The  front  end  is  mounted  on  the  smoke- 
box  by  a  hinge  of  cast  steel,  amply  strong  to  permit  swinging 
the  boiler  front  to  one  side,  permitting  easy  access  to  the 
superheater  units  and  other  front  end  parts  without  the 
entire  removal  of  the  boiler  front.  The  hinge  is  fitted  with  an 
eccentric  cam  which  when  turned,  pushes  the  front  end  off 
the  studs,  allowing  it  to  swing  to  one  side.  This  feature 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  using  several  men  when  the  smoke- 
box  front  must  be  removed  in  the  roundhouse. 

Steam  is  supplied  to  the  cylinders  through  a  75^-in.  dr}' 
pipe  and  7-in.  branch  pipes,  the  admission  ])eing  controlled 
by  a  balanced  throttle  valve.  The  throttle  rigging  is  of  a 
dift'erent  design  than  is  ordinarily  used.     The  curve  shown 


Each  frame  is  a  single  steel  casting  37  ft.  0  in.  long.  The 
top  rail  is  ^Yi  in.  wide  by  5^  in.  deep,  the  section  changing 
to  4^  in.  wide  by  6^  in.  deep  over  the  jaws,  the  lower  rail 
being  4  in.  deep.  The  single  rail  to  which  the  cylinders  are 
bolted  is  43/2  in.  wide  by  10  in.  deep.  The  frames  are 
securely  tied  l^etween  each  pair  of  drivers  with  a  cast  steel 
cross  brace.  The  brake  rigging  is  designed  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  large  holes  through  the  frame  for  the  brake  hanger  pins. 
The  brake  hanger  supports  are  bolted  to  the  frame  and  a 
short  pin  is  used  for  supporting  the  hanger.  This  feature  has 
done  away  with  the  annoying  hanger  pin  failures  where  the 
pin  is  fitted  into  the  frame.  A  combination  brake  fulcrum 
and  cross  equalizer  support  is  used  which  permits  using  a 
short  shaft  for  the  brake  fulcrum  in  place  of  the  usual  shaft 


Half  End   Elevations  of  the  Big  Four  Switch   Engine  Tenders 

which  extends  from  frame  to  frame.  This  permits  the 
removal  of  one  fulcrum  independently  of  the  other,  also 
where  the  clearances  are  small  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
short  shaft  can  be  readily  removed. 

In  designing  the  spring  rigging  the  center  of  gravity  of 
frames,  cross  ties,  cylinders,  etc., — that  is,  all  parts  aljove 
the  springs  except  the  lx)iler  and  attachments, — was  calcu- 
lated as  one  factor,  and  of  the  boiler  and  attachments  as 
another  factor.  The  boiler  was  then  located  so  as  to  make 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  slightly  to  the  rear  of  the 
center  line  of  the  wheel  base.    From  these  data,  the  load  wi 
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Fig.  2 — Arrangement  of  Throttle  Lever  Used  on  Big  Four  Switchers 


in  the  throttle  rigging  drawing  indicates  the  lift  of  the  valve 
plotted  against  the  movement  of  the  throttle  lever  for  these 
locomotives  and  for  other  classes  having  different  throttle 
rigging.  This  action  gives  an  easy  opening  throttle  on  the 
start,  and  also  provides  for  a  quick  acting  engine.  The 
rigging  is  adjustable  to  permit  taking  up  the  wear,  as  will  be 
noted  from  the  general  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  Walschaert  valve  gear  and  the  Ragonnet  power  reverse 
gear  are  used,  the  controlling  levers  being  conveniently  lo- 
cated in  the  cab. 


each  spring  was  calculated,  and  the  equalizers  between 
drivers  were  designed  so  as  to  be  in  balance  with  the  load 
applied.  The  results  of  this  method  are  shown  in  the  scale 
weights  of  the  first  engine  out  of  shop,  the  additional  weight 
on  the  main  wheel  l>eing  largely  due  to  the  weight  of  heavier 
rods,  counterbalances  and  valve  gear  parts  connected  to  it 
The  weight  on  each  pair  of  drivers  is  as  follows: 

Front  Intermediate  Main  Rear 

wheels  wheels  wheels  wheels  Total 

54,100  lb.  53,2C0  lb.  57,800  lb.  54,900  lb.  220,000  lb. 

The  question  of  making  available  at  the  coal  gate  of  the 
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tender  a  greater  per  cent  of  the  coal  carried  without  shoveling 
down  by  the  fireman  or  taking  coal  at  frequent  intervals  has 
become  more  a  matter  of  importance  as  the  size  of  engines 
and  trains  has  increased.  To  obviate  the  necessity  for  coal 
pushers  an  investigation  was  conducted  which  resulted  in  the 
final  design  of  a  tender  tank  with  a  conical  space  for  coal, 
the  capacity  being  9,000  gal.  of  water  and  12  tons  of  coal. 
Actual  service  results  show  that  the  coal  works  forward  to  the 
fireman  without  shoveling  down.  Some  of  the  features  of 
the  design  are  as  follows :  Practically  all  coal  is  available  to 
the  fireman;  75  per  cent  without  opening  the  gates.  The 
tender  carries  the  same  amount  of  coal  as  other  designs  with 
additional  water  space  of  approximately  1,000  gal.  The 
rusting  of  slope  sheets  due  to  the  collection  of  old  coal  is 
eliminated.  An  engine  can  be  coaled  with  but  one  spotting 
under  the  dock.     The  self  feeding  of  coal  and  the  increased 
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Smokebox   Front   Mounted   on   Hinge  to   Permit  of  Easy  Access 

to  the   Front   End 

water  capacity  eliminate  water  and  coal  stop?  and  there  is  no 
bad  coal  left  as  an  accumulation  in  the  tank. 

The  following  tal)le  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 
ratios  of  these  locomotives: 

General  Data 

Cage    4    ft.    iyi    in. 

.«<ervicc      Switcliing 

Futi     "it-     coal 

Tractive   eftori    47.200  It). 

Weight   in    woiking   order 320.000  lb. 

Weight  of  enpine  and  tender  in  working  order 380,000  lb. 

Wheel    ba.se,    driving 16   ft.   0  in. 

Wheel   base,  engine  and   tender ^ 54  ft.   3  in. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers   -=-    tractive   effort 4.66 

Tractive   effort    X    diani.    drivers    -^    equivalent   heating  surface* 780.5 

Equivalent    heating    surface*    H-    grate    area 68.7 

Firebox  heating  surface    -f-   equivalent  heating  surface,*  per  cent 5.6 

Weight   on  drivers    -=-    equivalent   heating   surface* 63.8 

Volume  both  cylinders 14.42  cu.   ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    -^   vol.  cylinders 239.0 

("irate  area    -r-    vol.    cylinders 3.48 

Cylinders 

Kind     Simple 

Diameter    and    stroke 23  in.  by  30  in. 

I'ahcs 

Kind    riston 

Diameter     12  in. 

Greatest   travel    6  in. 

Outside  lap   1  in. 

l^heels 

Driving   diameter   over  tires 57  in. 

Driving,   thickness  of  tires 3  J4  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 10  in.  by  14  in. 

i)riving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 9]^  in.  by  12  in. 

Boiler 

Style    Straight  top,   wide  firebox 

W^orking  pressure    200  lb.   per   sq.   in. 

Outside  diameter  of  first   ring 74fi  in. 

Firebox,   length   and    width 96^   in.  by  75 ,'4   in. 


Firebox   plates,    thickness y,  {q^ 

Firebox,    water    space 4}4  in' 

Tubes,   number   and   outside   diameter 177 — 2  in! 

Flues,   number   and   outside    diameter 30 — S}^  jn' 

Tubes  and  Hues,  length 18   ft.  0  in 

Heating  surface,   tubes  and  flues 2,428  sq.  ft 

>icating  surface,  firebo.x  and  arch  tubes 193  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 2,621  sq    ft. 

■Superheater    heating   surface 551   sq.  ft 

Equivalent    heating    surface* 3,447  sq.  ft 

Grate  area    502  sq.  ft 

Tender 

Tank    Water  bottom,  conical  hopper 

Weight     160,000  lb 

W  heels,    diameter    36  in 

lournals,  diameter  and  length Syi   in.  by  10  in 

Water    capacity     9,000  gal 

Coal    capacity    12  foni 

'Equivalent   heating  surface    =   total   evaporative  heating   surface    +    1.5 
times  the  superheating   surface. 


A  LOCOMOTIVE  REPAIR  SHOP  OUTPUT 

SCHEDULE 

BY  H.  L.  BURRHUS 

Is  it  possible  to  rate  locomotive  repairs  on  a  manufactur- 
ing basis  and  figure  output  at  a  regular  stated  amount  per 
month?  In  the  past  the  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
that  the  nature  of  repairs  varies  so  much  that  it  is  impossible 
to  place  any  specified  shop  time  on  a  locomotive  when  it 
receives  general  repairs. 

There  was  a  time  when  one  shop  would  claim  to  handle 
40  locomotives  a  month  while  .«;ome  other  shop  could  onlv 
boast  of  30,  yet  the  shop  which  turned  out  the  30  locomotives 
actually  did  more  work,  for  they  counted  only  such  engines 
as  received  a  general  overhauling  as  an  engine  out  of  shop, 
while  the  shop  which  claimed  the  40  engines  as  a  month'.s 
output  would  charge  every  class  of  repairs  as  "general." 
Now  that  all  shops  are  using  the  same  unit  of  measure  to 
classify  repair?  we  can  compare  the  output  of  shops  with 
greater  accuracy.  As  all  shops  are  paying  their  workmen  on 
a  day  work  basis,  conditions  are  even  more  comparable,  and 
any  wide  variance  found  in  shop  output  must  be  due  to  the 
shop  system  or  facilities. 

Man  effort  is  the  same  in  the  east  as  in  the  west,  hence  the 
shop  equipment  and  system  are  the  deciding  factors  in  the 
maintenance  or  the  building  up  of  shop  output.  If  several 
shops  have  different  scheduling  systems,  the  reason  why  one 
shop  exceeds  in  output  is  that  their  system  is  better  in  pre- 
venting loss  of  time  and  waste  of  man  power. 

There  are  many  shop  scheduling  systems  in  use  which  ;ip 
giving  good  results,  but  as  a  rule  they  require  the  services  of 
several  clerks  and  considerable  book  or  card  keeping.  \ 
system  which  can  be  handled  by  the  foremen  without  adding 
to  their  already  numerous  duties  would  be  desirable,  and  as 
we  look  to  the  initiative  and  judgment  of  the  supervising 
forces  to  carry  out  any  system,  we  should  not  burden  a  fore- 
man with  additional  clerical  duties. 

As  cost  of  repairs,  shop  time  and  working  schedules  are 
all  based  on  hourly  time,  it  is  practicable  to  develop  an 
''hourly  period  system." 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  this  proposed  system,  let 
us  see  how  the  "shop  schedule  system"  compares  with  the 
"hourly  period  system."  If  the  shop  schedule  system  has 
been  developed  on  the  basis  of  a  ten -hour  day  and  the  shop 
working  period  is  reduced  to  eight  hours  a  day,  the  .syst  m 
is  entirely  disorganized,  and  if  some  unlooked  for  holiday  is 
granted,  the  schedule  is  upset.  The  hourly  system  jx?ri<>d. 
l)eing  based  on  the  one-hour  period,  is  flexible  and  comts 
these  conditions  irrespective  of  the  number  of  hours  worked 
each  day. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a  shop  schedule  system  is  not  ba.^ed 
on  the  time  taken  to  complete  operations,  but  to  see  that  op- 
erations are  completed  in  a  sp)ecified  order  so  that  work  m 
the  erecting  department  will  follow  in  proper  sequence.  Such 
a  system  is  at  fault  in  that  there  may  be  many  lapses  of  time 
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between  the  delivery  of  finished  parts,  hence  any  workable 
shop  schedule  is  a  time  system,  irrespective  of  the  system 
adopted  and  the  elimination  of  a  vast  amount  of  detail  is  pro- 
vided for  when  a  final  date  is  given  for  an  engine  to  leave  the 
shop.  If  an  engine  is  marked  up  to  go  out  of  the  shop  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  that  one  date  is  the  summary  of 
every  item  of  detail  which  the  various  departments  should 
provide  for. 

With  the  hourly  period  system,  if  the  class  of  repairs  re- 
quires 120  shop  hours  and  every  foreman  knows  the  num- 
ber of  hours  he  is  allowed  for  his  portion  of  the  job,  he  needs 
no  card  record  or  follow  up  system  to  see  that  his  particular 
part  is  delivered  on  time. 

Shop  conditions  naturally  affect  the  number  of  working 
hours  required  to  overhaul  an  engine.  In  a  shop  where  the 
stripping  is  handled  by  a  special  stripping  gang  we  find  it  is 
possible  for  15  men  to  strip  an  engine  in  one  10-hour  day  or 
150  work  hours.  If,  as  often  happens,  this  gang  is  short  a 
few  men  there  should  be  no  failure  to  complete  the  stripping 
on  time  as  the  number  of  man  hours  necessary  to  strip  an 
engine  is  known  to  be  150  hours  whether  it  be  15  men  work- 
ing 10  hours  or  10  men  working  15  hours.  It  is  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  time  when  an  engine  first  comes  in  the  shop  but  this 
is  the  critical  period  and  the  time  to  rush  repairs  is  at  first — 
not  the  last  few  days. 

When  the  shop  is  placed  on  an  eight-hour  working  day  we 
find  that  the  original  gang  of  15  men  makes  a  total  of  120 
effort  hours  a  day,  or  30  hours  less  than  the  required  time, 
thus  reducing  the  output  of  this  gang  to  one  engine  less  ever\' 
five  days. 

To  establish  such  a  system  we  must  depend  on  the  experi- 
ence and  support  of  the  foremen.  To  say  that  a  foreman  has 
no  idea  of  the  time  required  by  his  department  to  complete 
certain  operations,  is  to  admit  that  the  selection  of  such  a 
supervising  officer  has  been  at  fault. 

The  foreman  of  a  shop  handling  driving  wheels  had  no 
system  to  get  out  his  work  and  he  usually  started  the  heaviest 
jobs  first,  for  he  prided  himself  on  turning  out  heavy  jobs  in 
a  short  time.  He  would  turn  tires  and  take  care  of  crank 
pins  first  and  in  the  meantime  the  boring  and  facing  of  the 
driving  boxes  would  be  held  up. 

.\  time  schedule  of  40  hours  was  placed  on  this  work  as 
follows :  1 5  hours  from  the  end  of  stripping  time  to  the  com- 
pletion of  journal  truing;  20  hours  to  completion  of  crank 
pins  and  40  hours  from  the  end  of  stripping  time  to  the  time 
the  completed  set  of  driving  wheels  was  delivered  to  the 
erecting  gang.  This  arrangement  allowed  for  driving  boxes 
being  bored  and  faced  so  that  at  the  end  of  40  hours  after 
stripping  they  also  were  delivered  to  the  erecting  gang.  The 
foremen  soon  learned  to  watch  the  stripping  pit  to  see  what 
they  would  have  to  do  on  their  particular  parts  of  the  work. 
As  the  wheels  were  dropped  shortly  after  stripping  began, 
the  driving  box  foreman  could  note  if  any  new  boxes  were 
required  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  new  boxes  brought 
in  from  the  storehouse  and  machine  work  started  by  noon  on 
the  day  an  engine  was  being  stripped.  By  nine  o'clock  the 
wheel  foreman  had  checked  the  crank  pins  so  that  orders  for 
material  were  placed  fully  eight  hours  before  his  working 
time  period  began. 

The  hourly  period  system  required  a  set  of  driving  wheels 
to  !)e  delivered  ready  for  application  in  40  hours.  The  fore- 
man of  the  wheel  department  could  meet  this  demand  by 
W'orking  his  entire  force  on  one  set  of  wheels  but  in  the  mean- 
time, the  stripping  gang  had  delivered  another  set  of  wheels 
which  was  also  due  to  leave  the  department  in  40  hours. 

The  wheel  shop  was  tied  up  tight  and  the  hourly  system 
Ptnod  showed  up  the  faults  at  once  as  it  was  found  that  this 
foreman  did  not  keep  his  men  regularly  on  one  job.  A 
mechanic  would  start  to  turn  journals,  dien  go  to  the  tire 
lathe  and  then  perhaps  turn  a  new  axle,  but  by  assigning  men 
to  regular  jobs  and  planning  to  keep  the  work  coming  to 


them  in  stated  quantities  it  was  soon  found  that  wheels  could 
be  delivered  to  meet  the  requirements. 

After  checking  up  the  driving  box  work  and  placing  40 
hours  as  the  time  limit  to  complete  a  set  of  boxes  it  was 
found  that  certain  conditions  in  this  department  delayed  the 
work.  Because  of  a  rough  floor  two  men  were  required  to  a 
truck  instead  of  one  and  the  extra  man  did  not  have  steady 
work.  This  condition  was  corrected.  Depending  on  the 
busy  overhead  electric  crane  caused  many  delays,  so  an  in- 
dividual crane  was  installed.  The  arrangement  for  pressing 
out  and  pressing  in  brasses  was  very  unhandy  and  at  a  slight 
expense  a  press  was  installed  so  that  these  time  delays  were 
eliminated.  These  and  many  other  things,  unnoticed  before, 
were  brought  out  when  the  foreman  was  required  to  deliver 
a  set  of  finished  boxes  40  hours  after  he  received  them. 

Ask  any  erecting  foreman  how  long  it  will  take  him  to  put 
out  an  engine  and  he  will  tell  you  so  many  hours  after  he 
receives  the  wheels  and  boxes  and  other  fittings  and  he  needs 
no  card  system  to  follow  up  his  work.  Keep  him  supplied 
with  finished  work  from  the  various  shops  and  he  will  keep 
his  date — or  as  is  often  the  case — reduce  the  time  an  hour 
or  two. 

When  the  engine  has  been  delivered  to  the  erecting  pit, 
parts  such  as  spring  rigging,  shoes  and  wedges  and  oAer 
parts  handled  by  the  erecting  gang  are  also  delivered  at  the 
same  time  and  we  now  start  on  our  hourly  period  system  to 
handle  these  parts.  Spring  rigging  has  been  scheduled  for  a 
50-hour  period,  subdivided  as  follows:  Five  hours,  after 
completion  of  stripping,  to  be  inspected  and  parts  delivered 
to  various  departments  for  attention;  15  hours  frwn  the  end 
of  this  period  all  forging  and  blacksmith  work  to  be  com- 
pleted in  order  to  allow  20  hours  for  laying  out  and  to  have 
machinework  done.  This  allows  10  hours  to  apply  the  parts 
to  the  engine  and  as  several  parts  have  already  been  returned, 
these  final  10  hours  are  ample  to  complete  application  ready 
for  wheeling.  Seventy-five  hours  from  the  time  the  engine 
has  been  delivered  to  the  erecting  pit,  the  wheels  have  l)een 
applied,  trammed,  and  are  ready  for  the  application  of  the 
motion  work  and  for  valve  setting.  Twenty  hours  from  this 
period  is  allowed  for  the  completion  of  valve  setting.  In  the 
meantime  the  flues  have  been  applied  and  the  boiler  shop 
forces,  working  on  an  hourly  period  system  have  carried  their 
work  along  so  that  the  boiler  test  can  be  applied  80  hours 
after  the  engine  has  been  stripped. 

Allowing  35  hours  to  complete  the  engine  after  the  valves 
have  been  set  we  find  that  the  engine  has  gone  through  the 
shop  in  a  total  of  140  hours.  This  may  seem  a  rather  long 
period,  but  these  figures  are  given  for  a  modem  heavy  loco- 
motive and  are  taken  from  averages. 

It  was  found  that  it  had  been  taking  practically  two  weeks 
to  get  a  set  of  eccentrics  through  the  machine  department,  but 
with  the  hourly  time  period  this  was  reduced  to  40  hours  from 
the  completion  of  the  stripping  period  to  the  delivery  of  the 
eccentrics  to  the  erecting  shop  ready  for  application.  Ma- 
chines which  had  been  idle  were  put  in  commission  to  insure 
a  steady  flow  of  finished  machine  jobs  to  the  fitting  and  erect- 
ing shops,  and  after  all,  it  is  the  steady  and  regular  return  of 
such  parts  that  governs  shop  output. 

When  regulated  in  this  manner  the  shop  output  was  in- 
creased nearly  100  per  cent  with  less  workmen,  and  as  there 
were  still  many  items  to  be  corrected,  the  outpvut  could  be  in- 
creased over  this  figure.  While  it  had  been  possible  in  some 
special  cases  to  turn  two  engines  per  month  off  the  same  pit, 
it  was  found  that  to  do  so,  some  other  engine  was  being  n^- 
lected,  and  the  desired  regular  output  was  obtained  by  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  hourly  period  system. 

The  wheel  gang  instead  of  finishing  one  set  of  wheels  today 
and  then  skipping  two  or  three  days  before  delivering  other 
finished  wheels  to  the  erecting  shop,  has  been  developed  so 
that  they  give  a  set  of  finished  wheels  just  as  fast  as  the 
stripping  gang  strips  an  engine.     The  driving  box  gang  can 
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average  a  set  of  boxes  in  10  hours,  though  we  find  that  each 
workman  only  averages  about  seven  hours  per  set.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  much  roundhouse  work,  for  which  pro- 
vision must  be  made,  is  handled  by  this  gang. 

Today  all  locomotive  repair  work  is  heavy  and  a  working 
schedule  should  take  this  important  item  into  consideration. 
The  day  when  one  man  could  lift  a  driving  box  onto  the 
journal  is  past,  and  shop  equipment  should  be  provided  to 
save  man  power. 

When  the  question  of  output  recjuirements  is  considered, 
the  benefit  of  this  system  to  the  higher  officers  is  apparent,  as 
they  have  the  complete  {)ossibilities  before  them  in  a  table 
showing  the  total  work  hours  required  for  each  type  of 
engine  and  each  class  of  rejniirs. 

A  good  ."System  without  a  mass  of  detail  to  follow  wi^l  make 
the  work  easier  for  the  men,  simplify  the  duties  of  the  fore- 
men and  practically  doulile  the  output. 

In  making  up  any  system,  do  not  lose  sight  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  fair  day's  work.  Strike  an  average  fair  to  the 
workmen  and  fair  to  the  emjjloyer  and  the  workmen  will  take 
pride  in  keeping  their  department  on  the  honor  roll.  And 
as  a  word  of  caution,  the  man  selected  for  the  establishing 
of  any  system  should  be  transferred  from  another  shop,  as 
a  man  selected  to  install  a  system  in  his  own  shop  is  likely 
to  ignore  certain  j)oints  which  might  have  great  influence 
on  its  success. 


can  locomotives  the  pin  is  drawn  and  held  in  place  by  large 
nuts,  which  necessitate  enormous  wrenches  and  consequent 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  pin  tight. 


CROSSMEAD   PIN   ON   RUSSIAN    BUILT 
LOCOMOTIVES 

BY     LIEUT.    JAMES    GRANT 
Russian  Railway  Service  Carps.,  American  Exptditiunary  Forces  in  Siberia 

The  accompanying  sketch  and  jjhotograph  show  a  design 
of  crosshead  pin  in  general  use  on  Russian  built  locomotives. 
This  style  of  j)in  has  some  advantages  over  the  one  so  com- 
monly used  on  American  locomotives,  and  is  probably  easier 
to  make  and  apply.      The  crosshead  is  bored  w'th  the  large 


Details  of   the   Russian   Crosshead    Pin 

Provision  is  made  for  extracting  the  pin  by  a  l^l-in. 
hole,  tapped  in  its  center  so  that  it  can  be  easily  pulled  with 
a  plate  and  a  stud. 

BLOWER  PIPE  STAND  FOR  ROUND- 
HOUSES 

BY    E.    A.    MILLER 

A  blower  pipe  stand  has  been  devised  for  use  in  round- 
houses which  has  proved  to  be  very  convenient  for  quickly 
connecting  up  the  blower  to  engines  that  have  just  l>een 
fired. 

The  stand  consists  of  a  cast  iron  base  holding  a  2  in. 
wrought  iron  pipe  through  which  passes  a  ^  in.  pipe  con- 
nected with  the  steam  line.  Other  pipes  with  elbows,  unions 
and  swing  joints  are  installed  to  give  the  scope  necessary 
and  a  standard  blower  connection  is  attached  to  the  outer 
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Standard  B/otver 
Connecf/on. 


Pipe  A,  when  nof  in  use,  fo 

be  placed  in  the  Nook  marked  B. 


%^4  Bordo  Loco. 
StfingJoint 


V- 


To  Sfeam  Line 

16- >i 


Plan  o^  Base. 


The    Stand    with    Piping    Held    by   the   Chain 


The   Crosshead    Pin    Applied 

end  of  the  taper  to  the  outside,  so  that  the  pin  is  applied 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  guides.  On  most  American  loco- 
motives the  pin  is  applied  from  the  inside,  and  it  is  quite  a 
difficult  operation  for  a  mechanic  to  reach  Ijehind  the  guide 
bars  and  apply  the  heavy  pins  that  are  now  used  on  large 
locomotives. 

•Another  advantage  is  that  it  is  .securely  held  in  place  by 
a  neatly  machined  plate,  with  five  ?^-in.  studs.     On  Ameri- 


end.  These  stands  are  placed  Ijetween  the  stalls  in  a  round- 
house so  that  the  device  may  be  connected  to  the  blowe;  on 
either  side.  The  2  in.  wrought  iron  pipe  serves  as  a  s  ind 
for  the  steam  piping  and  at  the  same  time  affords  protei  aon 
against  being  burned  to  any  one  who  might  otherwise  i  >me 
in  contact  with  the  heated  pipes. 

When  the  device  is  not  in  use  it  can  be  swung  back  and 
held  close  to  the  stand  by  the  chain,  as  shown  in  the  illu  ora- 
tion. 


»■♦  •  •' 


Xarrow  Cage   Steel  Box   Car  for   isc  in    Chile 

Box  Cars  For  Chilean  Railway 

Steel  Construction   of   American   Type   for   Meter 
Gage  Line,  Including  M.  C.  B.  Couplers  and  Trucks 

THE  Arica-La  Paz  Railroad,  part  of  the  Chilean  Gov-  lb.    The  principal  dimensions  are,  length  inside,  32  ft.  6  in,; 

ernment  system,  has  recently  received  from  the  Pull-  width  inside,  7  ft.  9  in.;  height.  6  ft.  2  3/16  in.  from  the 

man,   111.,  works  of  the  Pullman  Company  an  order  top  of  the  sill  to  the  plate;  height,  rail  to  top  of  running 

of   100  steel  box  cars  for  operation  on   a  meter  gage  line.  Ix)ard,  10  ft.  6  5/16  in.;  height,  rail  to  center  of  drawbar. 

These  cars  will   be   found  of  interest  to  American   readers  2   ft.  6   in.,  and  distance  center  to  center  of  trucks,   22  ft. 

because   of   the   e.xtent    to   which    American   standards    and  The  transverse  contour  of  the  roof  is  circular  and  the  height 


Underframe   of   the    Narrow   Gage    Box   Car 


types  of  design  have  been  embodied   in  them,   as   well  as  under  the  carline  at  the  center  of  the  car  is  6  ft.  11  ^/^l 

because   of   several   interesting   features   not   usually   incor-  in.     The  cars  have    the    customary    arrangement    of    side 

porated  in  the  design  of  cars  for  use  on  this  continent.  doors,  which  are  about  5  ft.  wide  by  5  ft.  10  in.  high.  The 

These  cars  have  a  rated  capacity  of  25,000  kilos,  or  55,-  cars  are  practically  of  steel  construction  throughout. 
000  lb.,  and  have  a  light  weight  of  12,719  kilos,  or  28,000         The  main  members  of  the  underframe  are  of  structural 
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section  with  bolsters  and  intermediate  diaphragms  of  pressed  to  back,  with  a  filler  casting  between  the  center  sills.  A 
steel.  The  center  sills  are  of  9-in.,  20-lb.  channel  section  i^-in.  top  cover  plate  12  in.  wide,  extending  continuously 
while  the  side  sills  are  9-in.,  13.25  lb.  channels.     The  cen-     across  the  car,  is  riveted  to  the  top  flanges  of  the  web  mem- 


yif'-is  f^'^ Boards 


End  Elevation  and  Half  Sections  of  the  Chilean  Box  Car 


ter  sills  are  placed  back  to  back  with  a  spacing  of  12^  in.  bers.  The  bolsters  are  completed  by  a  bottom  cover  plate 
and  have  a  top  cover  plate  of  5/32-in.  material,  19  in.  wide,  y%  in.  thick,  extending  across  the  center  sills  to  points  13^ 
which  extends  continuously  between  points  21^  in.  toward      in.   from  the   face  of  the   side  sills.      A   5/32-in.   plate  is 


o       G>"'p   o;  <S  C 
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o:Jo  TO     o   To  .— u.|oj  I  t 


■ZZ'O'C.  fo  C.  Bo.'s^rs- 


H— ^^^^ 


Twin   Spring    Draft   Gear   Arranged    in    Tandem 


fhe  ends  of  the  car   from  the  center  line  of  the  bolsters,      riveted  to  the  top  flanges  of  the  center  sills  between  the  bol- 

The  bobters  are  of  the  double  plate  type  and  are  built     ster  cover  plate  and  the  end  sills, 
up  of  two  pressed  steel  channel  sections  placed  6  in.  back         There    are    four    intermediate    diaphragms.      The    two 
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center  diaphragms  are  located  in  line  with  the  side  door 
posts  and  are  of  single  plate  pressed  steel  section  with  a 
uniform  depth  of  nine  inches.  Both  top  and  bottom  tlanges 
are  reinforced  with  ^-in.  plates  which  extend  only  part  way 
across  the  car.  The  top  plate  is  six  inches  wide  while  the 
lower  one  is  seven  inches  wide.  The  other  two  diaphragms 
are  al.so  of  the  single  plate  type  of  J^^-i"-  pressed  channel 
section  but  have  a  uniform  depth  of  only  five  inches.  These 
are  alx)ut  five  feet  inside  of  the  center  of  the  bolsters. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  design  is  the  draft 
gear,  which  in  general  is  of  the  type  ordinarily  used  in 
America,  but  involves  an  unusual  arrangement  of  the  draft 


roof  boards  bolted  to  the  carlines.  These  sheets  are  se- 
cured near  the  eaves  by  ^-in.  bolts,  which  pass  through  the 
horizontal  flange  of  the  side  plate  and  the  outside  roof 
boards.  The  entire  underframe  is  covered  with  5/32-in. 
steel  plates  on  which  the  floor  is  laid.  The  floor  is  of  1 1/^. 
in.  tongued  and  grooved  yellow  pine  material. 

The  truck  is  of  the  Buckeye  pedestal  type  for  3-ft.  3^. 
in.  track  gage  and  has  a  wheel  base  of  4  ft.  9  in.  The 
wheels  are  steel  tired  on  cast  iron  centers  and  are  27  in.  in 
diameter.  They  are  mounted  on  axles  with  4-in.  by  7-in. 
journals  which  run  in  M.  C.  B.  standard  3)4 -in.  by  7-in. 
journal  boxes.     The  cast  steel  bolster  is  carried  on  M.  C.  B. 


4-91' 
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Buckeye    Narrow    Gage    Pedestal   Truck   for   the    Arlca-La    Paz    Box    Cars 
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springs.  In  principle  the  gear  is  of  the  twin  spring  type, 
but  the  springs  are  arranged  in  tandem.  The  direct  action 
of  the  two  springs  is  secured  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  sleeve  and  spool,  which  carries  the  reaction  of  each 
spring  directly  from  one  follower  plate  to  the  other.  The  for- 
ward spring  is  slij)ped  over  a  spool,  the  rear  end  of  which 
bears  against  the  forward  end  of  the  rear  spring,  thus  carrying 
the  forward  reaction  of  the  rear  spring  directly  against  the 
forward  follower  plate.  The  backward  reaction  of  the  for- 
ward spring  is  similarly  carried  to  the  rear  follower  plate  by 
means  of  a  spool  which  encircles  the  rear  spring. 

The  body  is  made  up  of  3;/.-in.  by  3i^in.  by  ^4-in.  angle 
corner  posts,  channel  section  door  posts  of  j4-iri.  pressed  steel 
and  four  si)ecial  flanged  U-section  intermediate  posts  on  each 
side  of  the  car.  The  steel  sheathing  on  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  car  are  laid  in  two  courses  which  are  joined  with  a 
lap  joint.  The  upper  course  is  of  3/32-in.  plate  while  the 
plate  in  the  lower  course  is  >i-in.  thick.  The  ends  of  the 
car  are  reinforced  with  three  flanged  L^-section  steel  press- 
ings, placed  horizontally. 

The  carlines  are  2-in.  by  2-in.  by  3/16-in.  angles,  the 
horizontal  flanges  of  which  are  riveted  to  the  tops  of  the  3J/2- 


class  A  springs.     The  truck  has  a  height  of  center  plate  un- 
der load  of  23/8  in. 

The  cars  are  equipped  with  M.  C.  B.  type  automatic 
couplers  and  in  addition  are  provided  with  safety  chains 
on  either  side  of  the  drawbar.  The  cars  are  fitted  with  lad- 
ders and  grab  irons,  practically  in  accordance  with  Ameri- 
can practice.  Westinghouse  automatic  air  brakes,  sched- 
ule HC-812,  are  used  on  these  cars,  and  in  addition  they 
are  provided  with  an  auxiliary  train  line  for  direct  con- 
trol of  brake  pressure  from  the  locomotive,  with  the  pres- 
sure retaining  valve  cut  out. 


THE  LONGITUDINAL  DISTURBING 
FORCES  IN  LOCOMOTIVES 


BY  EDWARD  L  COSTER 
Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  M.  B. 


In  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  for  De- 
cember, 1905,  there  appeared  an  article  by  the  present  writer 
entitled  "Comparative  Magnitude  of  Longitudinal  Disturb- 
ing Forces  in  a  Cole  Balanced  Compound  and  a  Single  Ex- 
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Diagram  on   Which    Discussion    Is   Based. 


in.  by  3-in.  by  yi-in.  angle  side  plates.  The  roof  is  sur-  pansion  Express  Locomotive,"  in  which  several  important 
faced  with  corrugated  steel  sheets  of  No.  22  gage  material,  formulae  were  presented,  but  their  derivation  was  not  ex- 
which  is  laid  over  a  course  of  ^-in,  by  3%-in.  longitudinal     plained.     It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  derive  tht:^e 
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formulae  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  without  the  use  of     hence  at  these  points  the  forward  (centripetal)  acceleration 
the  higher  mathematics  which  are  usually  employed  for  this  r    i^—\y 

(  .       L        )       v'a.  —  Xi=        v»(L  -    X) 


purpose.      The   practical   application   of   these   formulae    is 
illustrated  in  the  article  above  referred  to. 
In  the  diagram,  let  F  and  B  denote  the  front  and  back  dead 
•   points,  respectively. 

Let    s  =   piston   stroke   in   inches. 

I)  =r  driving  wheel  diameter  in   inches. 
R,  r,    —   crank  radius  in   feet  and  in.-hcs,   respectively. 
L,  I,   =;  lei'gth  of  connectinff  rod  in  feet  and  inches,  respectively. 
X,  \.   =  distance  of  crnter   of  gravity.    G,   of  connecting   rod    from   crank 
pin  center  in  feet  and  inches,  respectively. 
W  =  weight  of  unbalanced  revolving  narts   (if  any)    in  pounds. 
VV   =   weight  of  reciprocating   parts    in    i)oiinds. 


of  G  is: 

L  — .\        (i,  —  \)i_t 

But  at  F  the  backward  acceleration  of  ^  is  -\ 

\<  ( 


ft.  per  see.  per  te*. 

I  +  -  [therefore 


W"  —   wcight^f  connectinii   rod  in   pounds. 
V  =   speed   in  niilef   per   hour. 


the  resultant  backward  acceleration  of  G  is: 

R     (           L  j                 l.« 
At  B  the  forward  acceleration  of  A'  is     ]  i [    ,  therefore 

K     (  I,     j 


V   =   uniform   cr.nnk   pin    velocity   in   feet  per   second. 

r  =  horizontal   inertia   of   unbalanced   revolving   parts   at 


F  and  B  in 


pounds 

P'f  =  inertia  of  reciprocating  parts  at  F  in  pounds. 

V\  =  inertia  of  reciprocating  parts  at  B  in  pounds. 

P''f  —  horizontal  inertia  of  connecting  rod  at  F  in  pounds. 

r"i.  =  horizontal  irrrtia  of  connecting  rod  at  B  in  pounds. 

(  =  centnfiipal    fo  ce   ff  conned incr  rc.il   at    F  nnd  B  in   pounds. 

g  =  gravitational   acceleration    —    32.16   ft.   per  sec.   per   sec. 

Since  the  centripetal  acceleration   of  the  crank  pin   is      — 
ft.  i)er  sec.  per  sec. 


ihr] 


+ 


p  - 

gR 

•• 

j-        r          5280V  X  1-M  -• 

\» 

v»        I       12           xl)  X  60*    j 

8.602r2  — 

1)2                    V» 
—    3  ""r          — 

V* 

1.6s  — 
D» 

gR                                      r 

.',2.16  — 
12 

2.68r                       D" 

•  \-2                    ^•; 

Therefore   V   -    3  2\\r—  —    1  6Ws — 

(1) 

1)2                                1)2 

total  forward  acceleration  of  G  is: 

v»(L  — X) 

Consequently  the  general  expression  for  the  maximum  hori- 
zontal acceleration  of  G  in  feet  per  second  per  second,  is: 
v»  r  ^  )    _  v*(L  — X) 

r1      ~    L   )  L» 

the  upper  and  lower  signs  corresponding  to  the  front  and 
back  dead  points,  respectively.  Thus  by  reducing  we  have: 

v»r  Rl  v-(I.— X)  v»  v«R    _     v»[.  v-X  v2L» 


V2RL2  vM.R 

±  h: 

RL>  Ri  i 

v*L2  ±  v-XR 
RL« 


2 

v'XR 

R          RL 

v21.»           v'PL 

RL- 

Rr.»    ""    RL» 

1.2  U  RL» 

v»RL  v'XR 

■+- ± 

Rl.' 


RI.* 


R    fi  =  ±  xu  )       v»  r        xr| 

v»    \        L»        J     ~  R   [      ~     IJ  j 


At  "diameter  speed,"  \'    —   P.  hem'e  for  this  case 

P   =   3.2VVr   -   1.6Ws    (la) 

\V'v2 

Foi     I.   =    infinity,     F'r   —   P'l.  — 

.  rR 

But  for  a  finite  connecting  rod,  as  the  crank  pin  passes  F,  the 
center  point,  E,  of  the  rod's  crank  pin  bearing,  describes  an 
infinitely  small  arc  of  a  circle,  e,  about  the  axis  of  the  cross- 
head  pin  A.  The  circumferential  vel(x:ity  of  E  is  v,  and  if 
L  =  nR,  the  forward  (centripetal)  acceleration  of  £  is   — 

nR 

ft.  per  sec.  per  sec.  But  the  backward  acceleration  of  the 
crank  pin  is      ~  ;  hence,  since  E  is  constrained  to  travel  in 


Hence 

VVv*  r          XRI  N  =  f  .vr  "l  V>  (  xr    ( 

P-'f  =  <  1  + y  ^  3.J\\"r~{  1   +  _   }   _  i.6W"s       i  '  +  -    f  • 

gR    I       iJ  J  I  )=  t       1^  J  r)*  ^        '•  ' 

and  at  diameter  speed 

( 

Vt  =  3.2\Vr-^  1  +  — J-~  1.6W"s^   ^  t  -^  }- (4a) 


(4) 


wy'T      xrI  v«  r      xrl  v»  r     ""! 

= -{  I >=  3.2\V''r— <i  I y=  i.eW"!--^  1 y ($) 

gR     i  L>j  D2|  I' J  D'[  1«, 


and  at  diameter  speed 


-r] 


P"b  =  3.2W''r^  1 }-=  l.eWi-^  1  — 


1= 


(Sa) 


the  crank   pin   path,    its   total  backward   acceleration,   and      Equations  4  and  5  indicate  thatjhe  horizontal  inertia^of  the 
therefore  that  of  A  and  the  reciprocating  parts,  is  ^        .  .     .  . 


connecting  rod  is  increased  at  F  and  diminished  at  B  bv  a 

\V"V2 


1'  +_!!.  =  .!!ji  +  1  I  =  !l|i  .f  ^  {  :=  !i|;  +  ^    I  quantity  -—  x  ~  ^  ^^hose  direction  of  action  is  forward 

•^  "R  R^  n      )  ^    (  nR  )  ^    (  L       j  ,•       L-^.L    ^„-„-      ;*    orii^porino    imHpr  thp   nf^rativP    <i{cm    in    (Vina- 


Therefore 

\V'v2 


P'f  - 


gR 


.(2) 


in  both  cases,  it  appearing  under  the  negative  sign  in  equa- 
tion 5  as  the  main  force  of  inertia  in  this  case  is  really 
negative,  as  it  acts  backward.  Hence,  since  at  both  dead 
points     the     centrifugal     force     of     the     connecting     rod. 

W''v*(L  — X)  ,      ,  J      .  J  ,•  ,  - 

c  =  — .  acts   backward,    it   tends   to   neutralize   this 

irregularity.     Thus : 

Vv'"v'2         XR      Wv^cL  — X) 

gR         \.'  gi  * 


VVv*       XR 

VVv*       R(L  — X)         W-T« 

X 

X —    =^ 

gR          I.» 

gR                 L»                 cR 

and  at  diameter  speed: 

P'f   =     3.2\V'r  I  1    f   ~i=  I.6\V'J  1  +       [ •.•(2a) 

As  the  crank  pin  passes  B,  the  point  E  again  describes  an 
infinitely  small  circular  arc,  e',  about  A',  the  forward  accel- 
eration of  E  being  -,,  as  before.  But  since  the  direction 
of  this  acceleration  is  now  the  same  as  that  of  the  crank  pin, 

the  resultant  forward  acceleration  of  E,  and  therefore  that  of     ^^at  is  not  neutralized.     Complete  neutralization  evidently 
A  and  the  recipr(x:ating  parts  is:  2X  —  l  i. 

requires  that  R =  ^  for  which  condition2.\  =  i.,  orx  =  --; 

i.  e.  G  must  be  at  the  center  of  the  connecting  rod.  If  it  be 
nearer  E,  as  is  always  the  case,  2X<L,  and  the  result  is 
negative,  or  C  more  than  neutralizes  the  irregularity  of  the 
horizontal  inertia  of  the  rod.* 

Consequently,  when  the  effect  of  C  is  included, 


fXR        R(L  — X)l        W"v»    f  XR  — RL -f  XIv   ^,        Wt»  2X— 1. 

I  '-=  I->  J  gR    1  L«  ,  gR  L» 

which  is  the  difference  between  the  two  forces,  or  the  amount 
ati 

X  —  L  .  .   .  ...  I. 


i.ew's— ■<  1 


.11 


.(3) 


R  nR  R  (  n  )         R   (  nR  )        R    (  I.   ) 

Therefore : 

\\'\-  (         R)  v=r  r) 

P'h  =     ^  -^  1 [    -  3.2VV'r^    -^  I >  = 

pR     (         I.  )  D^t  1  ) 

Slid  at  diameter  speed: 

p'l.   =   3.2\V'r  j  1 t=rl.6\V's]l i (3a) 

A.^  the  crank  pin  passes  F  and  B,  the  center  of  gravity,  G,  of     ^  i  ^  , "'  ~  ^  y 
the    connecting    rod    attains   its   maximum    circumferential       I 


P"*  = 


Wv' 

"gR^ 


2X 


V  r       2x  —  1  ]  v 

=  3.2\V"r— -^  1  +  r }-    =  1.6\V''»— 

D»  [  1«       ^  D« 


velocity  of  v 


I.—  X 


ft.  per  sec.  about  A  and  A',  respectively; 


and  at  diameter  speed; 


.(6) 


*See  ile'iderson's  "Locomotive  Operation,"  2nd  edition,  pp.  39-41. 
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P-f  =  3.2W''r^ 


P''b  = 


1 


gR 


V»  f            2x  —  li 
=  1.6W"s— J  1  — I 


r            2x  —  li                       f             2x  —  1  I 
r<!  1  +  r ^=r  l.eWs-^    1  +  r }■ ( 

:  —  L  1  V>  f  2x  —  1  1 

y  =  3.2W"r—  -^    1  —  r ^ 

L»       j  D«[  1*       J 

(7) 

)M  J'     J 

and  at  diameter  speed 


6a) 


r      2x  — n  ''      2x  — n 

.-'  1  _.  r— )-  =  1.6VV"s-^   1  —  r >  . .  ■  ■  (7a) 


r"b  =  3.2V/"t 


For  the  values   of   —  obtaining  in  locomotive  practice,  the 

point  O,  of  maximum  horizontal  velocity  and  consequent 
zero  acceleration  of  both  the  reciprocating  parts  and  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  connecting  rod,  corresponds  very 
approximately  to  the  position  in  which  the  axis  of  the  rod 
IS  normal  to  the  crank,  i.  e.,  when  AO=R+L—\/L^ — R*. 
and  the  crank  angle,  e ,  is  that  whose  tangent  =  -        Hence 

if  we  so  locate  point  O  either  on  the  atmospheric  line  of  a 
pair  of  superimposed  indicator  diagrams,  or  the  base  line 
of  a  net  piston  pressure  diagram,  which  lines  are  represented 
by  aa';  from  the  extremities  of  this  line  lay  off  to  the  scale 
of  the  indicator  spring,  the  vertical  distances  aa  and  a  a, 
equal  respectively  to  P'+P^,  and  P'b+P^,  per  square 
inch  of  effective  piston  area,  and  describe  a  circular  arc 
through  the  points  aoa,  then  aoa  represents  with  quite 
sufficient  accuracy  for  most  practical  purposes  the  curve  of 
horizontal  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  and  connecting 
rod  with  which  to  correct  the  indicator,  or  effective  pressure 
diagrams,  when  determining  the  force  transmitted  to  the 
crank  pin  during  the  backward  stroke.  For  the  forward 
stroke,  the  inertia  curve  (shown  dotted)  is  of  course  simply 
the  reflection  of  the  curve  aoa. 


TEAMWORK    OF    ENGINEMEN    AND 
FIREMEN* 

BY  M.  A.  DALY 
General  Fuel  Supervisor.  Northern   Paciric 

Engine  crews  dispose  of  nearly  all  of  the  coal  used  on 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  Approximately  95  per 
cent  of  all  railroad  coal  passes  through  their  hands.  Nearly 
130,000,000  tons  of  coal  will  this  year  be  mined,  hauled 
and  placed  on  the  tenders  of  locomotives.  Into  the  fireboxes 
about  $434,000,000  worth  of  coal  will  be  shoveled. 

Some  of  the  coal  mined  for  the  locomotives  will  not  be 
delivered  to  the  tenders,  some  of  the  coal  delivered  to  the 
tenders  will  not  be  thrown  into  the  fireboxes,  and  some 
thrown  into  the  fireboxes  will  not  be  burned.  Coal  will  be 
lost  from  cars  en  route  from  mines  to  coal  docks,  coal  will 
be  lost  oft'  the  side  rails,  decks  and  end  sills  of  the  tenders, 
and  unburned  coal  will  be  lost  through  the  grates  and 
through  the  smokestacks.  A  large  percentage  of  those  losses 
are  avoidable.  Just  how  much,  however,  may  always  be  an 
unknown  quantity.  Nevertheless,  many  railroads  are  now 
recognizing  that  such  losses  are  enormous,  and  that  partial 
prevention  is  easily  possible. 

The  value  of  a  ton  of  coal  may  be  carelessly  considered 
in  railroad  operation,  but  the  cost  of  each  ton  will  inevitably 
take  its  deliberate  bite  out  of  the  current  operating  revenues. 
Each  morning  in  the  United  States  65,000  locomotives  stand 
ready  for  service.  At  the  close  of  each  day  $1,190,000 
worth  of  locomotive  coal  has  been  turned  to  ashes.  Every 
ton  of  the  coal  contains  a  definite  amount  of  potential  draw- 
bar-pull. How  much  of  it  is  actually  utilized  in  pulling 
cars  will  depend  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  locomotive, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  operated,  and  the  skill  with  which 
the  coal  is  placed  on  the  firebed. 


When  a  locomotive  is  properly  maintained,  properly  oper- 
ated and  properly  fired,  it  will  not  only  require  the  least 
possible  amount  of  fuel,  but  it  will  also  deliver  the  highest 
possible  character  of  service.  All  three  of  these  points  are 
of  direct  concern  to  road  foremen  and  traveling  engineers. 
In  fact,  these  points  embody  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of 
those  officers,  for  most  railroad  executives  now  hold  that 
the  principal  duties  of  road  foreman  and  traveling  engineers 
are  to  develop  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel.  Economical 
fuel  operation  is  a  mark  of  good  railroading.  It  may  be 
possible,  perhaps,  to  have  economical  fuel  operation  witiiout 
good  railroading,  but  no  more  is  it  considered  to  be  good 
railroading  unless  there  be  economical  fuel  operation. 

The  locomotive  is  not  a  one-man  machine.  Its  operation 
requires  two  men.  One  is  occupied  in  converting  water  into 
steam,  while  the  other  is  manipulating  valves  which  permit 
the  steam  to  do  the  work  desired.  The  two  men  work  at 
the  same  time.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  steam  is 
being  used  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  being  made.  There 
being  a  limit  to  the  steam  storing  capacity  of  the  locomotive, 
when  the  engineman  stops  using  steam  the  fireman  stops 
making  it.  At  least  such  should  be  the  fireman's  aim.  The 
fireman  should  have  advance  information  of  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  closing  the  throttle,  so  that  he  may  control 
the  fire  accordingly.  The  engineer  should  know  that  the 
fireman  has  this  information  and  see  that  he  is  guided 
by  it. 

Similar  information  should  be  common  knowledge  before 
starting  trains.  In  this  case  coal  should  be  placed  on  the 
fire  a  short  interval  before  the  locomotive  is  worked  heavily. 
The  successful  engineer  closely  supervises  the  firing  of 
the  locomotive,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  trip.  The  fire 
must  be  properly  prepared  and  built  up  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements. 

This  business  of  fire  prepartion  and  fire  control,  like 
preventing  the  waste  of  coal  that  works  out  and  drops  off 
end  sills  of  tenders,  is  the  work  of  the  fireman,  but  it  is 
the  engineer's  responsibility  to  see  that  he  does  it.  When 
you  have  an  engineer  who  sympathetically  and  intelligently 
supervises  the  firing  of  a  locomotive,  you  soon  have  a  fire- 
man who  becomes  more  careful  in  his  work.  This,  of  course, 
is  teamwork.  Perfect  teamwork  is  easy  to  recognize,  but 
difficult  to  develop.  First  of  all,  it  requires  the  proper 
state  of  mind  in  the  engineer.  The  engineer  must  be  made  to 
feel  his  authority  and  responsibility  in  directing  the  work  of 
the  fireman.  This  assumes  the  full  support  of  his  imme- 
diate superiors,  especially  road  foremen  and  master  me- 
chanics, and  the  full  support  of  their  superiors. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  locomotives  make  trip?  on 
which  several  ton?  of  coal  more  are  consumed  than  on  other 
locomotives  of  the  same  class,  on  similar  runs,  in  the  same 
service,  over  the  same  piece  of  track,  by  other  crews.  The 
difference  in  consumption  is  in  the  condition  of  the  locomo- 
tive or  in  the  work  of  the  engineer  or  fireman.  Habitually 
close  supervision  of  the  fireman  makes  it  much  easier  for 
an  engineman  to  suspect  that  an  engine  is  getting  a  little 
"off"  on  steaming  qualities,  when  he  may  proceed  to  locate 
the  trouble  and  have  it  remedied. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  these  considerations.  Team- 
work is  universally  desired.  To  realize  it  is  the  thing  for 
accomplishment.  We  all  acknowledge  the  existence  of  ir- 
regularities in  practice.  These  should  be  removed.  This 
paper  was  written  to  ask  you  to  give  your  opinions  an'l 
convictions  as  to  how  these  irregularities  may  best  be  re- 
moved, after  we  go  back  to  our  respective  railroads. 


•Abstract  of  a  paper  presented   before   the   Convention   of   the   Interna- 
tional   Railway    Fuel    .Association    at    Chicago,    May    19-22,    1919. 


Arch  Tubes  Equivalent  to  1,200  LocoMOTnES.— 
Arch  tubes  totaling  more  than  one  million  feet  are  in 
active  service  today.  Thev  are  capable  of  evaporating  48.- 
000,000  lb.  of  water  per  hour,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
total  evaporation  of  1.200  large  locomotives. — Erie  Railroad 
Magazine. 


Air  Brake  Association  Meeting 

Abstracts  of  Committee   Reports  and  Papers  Pre- 
sented   at    the   Twenty-Sixth    Annual    Convention 


A  BRIEF  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Associa- 
tion, which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi- 
cago, May  6  to  9,  inclusive,  was  published  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  on  page  301.  The 
following  are  abstracts  of  the  more  important  reports  and 
papers  which  did  not  appear  in  the  June  issue. 

AIR   CONSUMPTION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  AUXILIARY 

DEVICES* 

The  committee  submitted  a  report  of  progress,  giving  a 
resume  of  the  work  which  had  been  done.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee's  investigation  was,  ( 1 )  to  investigate  the  rate 
of  air  consumption  of  auxiliary  devices  as  found  in  service 
on  locomotives;  (2)  to  investigate  the  relation  of  air  con- 
sumption by  auxiliary  devices  to  compressor  operation;  (3) 
to  determine  if  the  amount  of  air  used  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  separation  of  auxiliary  devices  from  the  air  brake 
system,  with  a  separate  compressor  to  furnish  air  for  them; 
(4)  to  determine  if  it  is  satisf actor)-  to  have  the  auxiliary 
devices  take  their  air  supply  from  the  air  brake  system,  but 
necessary  on  this  account  to  install  an  additional  compressor; 
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Fig.  1 — Measuring  Apparatus  Used  In  Standing  Tests  of  Air 
Operated  Auxiliaries 

(S)  to  investigate  the  cost  of  compressed  air  for  operating 
the  auxiliary  devices  used,  and  (6)  to  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  auxiliar}'  devices. 

TESTS    MADE   AND   RESULTS 

While  the  data  given  here  do  not  cover  the  subject  com- 
pletely, they  will  at  least  serve  to  give  a  conception  as  to 
what  the  use  of  air  operated  auxiliary  devices  on  locomotives 
may  mean  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  busy  railroads.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  this  report  will  be  regarded  as  a  report 
of  progress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  committee 
will  be  continued  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  investigation  covered  in  this  report  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  viz.,  standing  and  running  tests.  The 
standing  tests  were  made  on  locomotives  in  roundhouses, 
and  consisted  in  measuring  the  amount  of  air  used  by  the 
auxiliary  devices  operated  while  the  locomotives  were  stand- 
ing. The  running  tests  were  made  on  freight  engines  work- 
ing over  the  road  in  service,  and  consisted  of  the  continuous 
measurement  of  air  used  by  the  auxiliary  devices  in  operation 
while  the  engine  was  running.  The  standing  tests  involved 
a  total  of  48  engines,  and  the  running  tests  were  made  with 
six  engines.  A  total  of  489  individual  tests  were  made,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  classified  and  arranged  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report. 

The  locomotives  used  during  these  tests  were  not  selected, 
nor  were  any  locomotives  inspected  before  the  tests  were 
n^ade.     It  was  desired  to  test  the  equipment  just  as  it  might 

The  meaning  of  Ihe  term  "air  operated  auxiliary  devices  on  locomotives," 
»s  used  in  this  report,  can  be  defined  as  referring  to  all  air  operated 
Ofvices  on  locomotives  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  air  brake  system,  such 
"  air   operated   fire   doors,   bell   ringers,   reverse   gears,   sanders.    etc. 


happen  to  be  available  so  that  the  data  would  be  represen- 
tative of  average  operating  conditions.  Furthermore,  the 
standing  tests  were  made  at  three  division  points  and  in- 
volved the  equipment  on  four  different  divisions.  The  run- 
ning tests  were  conducted  on  two  road  divisions. 

Standing  Tests — The  standing  tests  involved  measuring 
the  amount  of  air  used  by  the  various  auxiliary  devices  with 
the  locomotive  at  rest.  The  form  of  apparatus  for  making 
this  measurement  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consisted  of  two 
tanks  connected  as  shown,  the  larger  being  designated  as 
the  measuring   reservoir  and   the   smaller  as   the   pressure 
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Fig.  2— Results  of  Standing   Tests  of  Auxiliary   Devices  on 

All    Locomotives 

reservoir.    The  measurement  of  the  air  used  by  each  auxiliary 
device  was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 

The  auxiliary  device  to  be  tested  was  disconnected  from 
the  main  reservoir  on  the  locomotive  and  reconnected  to  the 
measuring  apparatus  at  globe  valve  No.  3.  A  connection 
was  likewise  made  from  the  main  reservoir  on  the  locomotive 
to  the  measuring  reservoir  at  globe  valve  No.  1.  The  air 
was  measured  by  opening  valve  No.  3  and  manipulating 
globe  valves  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  operator  of  valve  No.  2 
regulated  that  valve  so  that  a  constant  pressure  of  70  lb.  was 
maintained  in  the  pressure  reservoir  as  the  supply  of  air 
pressure  to  the  auxiliary  device  under  test.  The  operator 
of  the  main  reservoir  valve  No.  1  opened  this  valve  so  as 
to  charge  the  measuring  reservoir  up  to  the  main  reservoir 
pressure  of  the  locomotive,  usually  40  to  50  lb.  higher  than 
the  constant  pressure  in  the  pressure  reservoir.    This  operator 
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then  closed  valve  No.  1  and  noted  the  time  required  for  the 
pressure  in  the  measuring  reservoir  to  drop  any  given  amount 
during  the  time  it  was  supplying  air  continuously  to  maintain 
the  constant  pressure  in  the  pressure  reservoir. 

The  air  consumption  was  calculated  as  follows: 
20   (drop  in  measuring  reservoir) 
__ =  1.36  drop  in  measuring 

14.7    (atmospheric    pressure) 
reservoir  expressed  in  atmospheres. 

l..>6  atmospheres  X  5.76  (volume  of  measuring  reservoir) 
=  7.8.1  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  .supplied  during  the  test. 
7.83  X  60  (No.  of  sec.  in  one  min.) 

Then =  6.0.5   cu.    ft. 

78  (time  of  test  in  sec.) 
per  minute. 

The  standing  tests  made  on  all  au.xiliary  devices  have 
been  classified  and  arranged  according  to  the  type  of  locomo- 
tive upon  which  they  were  found,  and  the  results  are  shown 
in  graphic  form  in  Fig.  2.  Each  figure  on  the  chart  .shows 
the  minimum,  average  and  maximum  rates  of  air  consump- 
tion of  all  the  auxiliary  devices  of  the  several  tyj)es  tested. 
The  results  for  passenger  locomotives  are  based  on  the 
standard  passenger  train  reser\-oir  pressure  of  1.50  11)., 
although  the  actual  tests  were  made  at  a  constant  ])ressure 
of  70  lb.  In  ever}-  case  the  data  were  converted  from  the 
70  lb.  basis  to  give  the  equivalent  rate  of  air  consumjnion  at 
l.iO  lb.  in  the  following  manner: 
Rate  of  leakage,  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

X  Absolute  press,  on  loco- 
motive (144.7  lb.)  =  rate  of  leakage  on  engine  when  main 
re.servoir  pressure  is  130  lb.  instead  of  70  lb.;  that  is,  the 
leakage  is  taken  as  proportional  to  the  aljsolute  pressures. 
The  data  for  freight  engines  are  based  on  100  11).  main 
re.servoir  pressure,  standard  for  freight  service. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  charts  have  the  capacity  of  air 
compressors  indicated  on  them  for  con^-enient  comparison 
with  the  rates  of  air  consumption  given.  These  values  for 
com|)ressor  cai)acity   are  based  on  the   rate  of  air  delivery 
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Fig.   r — Measuring    Apparatus   Used    in    Running   Tests 

established   l;y  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  com- 
pressor condemning  tests,  as  shown  in  Table  I. 

r.*BLE     1    -li'MPRESSOk     ("aFAIITIES     I!\SKU     UN      I.     C.     V.     C<  NDEM.NIXG     TesTS 


Type  of 
compressor 

)yi-iv. 

1 1      -in. 
5-.\ 
8^i-in.  C.C. 


Delivery  rate,  cu.  ft. 

free  air  per  minute, 

60-lb.  pressure 

32 

37.5 

59 

86 


Running  Tests — Running  tests  were  made  with  the  object 
of  determining  the  rate  and  total  amount  of  air  used  by  the 
auxiliary  devices  while  the  locomotive  was  working  in  regu- 
lar service.  An  apparatus  was  devised  for  measuring  con- 
tinuously the  rate  and  amount  of  air  used,  and  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  3.  This  apparatus  is  similar  to  that 
de.^cribed  above  and  shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  two  mea.suring  re.ser\'oirs  are  used,  with  the  object 
of  permitting  the  measurement  of  air  to  go  on  continuously. 


This  apparatus  was  manipulated  so  that  while  the  air 
was  being  measured  by  the  dropping  pressure  in  one  reser- 
voir, the  other  reservoir  was  allowed  to  charge  from  the 
main  reservoir  in  order  to  be  ready  to  start  measuring  the 
supply  of  air  to  the  pressure  reservoir  as  soon  as  the  air 
pressure  in  the  first  measuring  reservoir  was  exhausted. 

The  measuring  apparatus  was  installed  in  a  caboose  which 
was  run  at  the  head  end  of  the  train  next  to  the  engine.  The 
piping  was  so  arranged  that  with  either  end  of  the  caboose 
toward  the  engine,  connections  could  be  made  to  the  main 
reservoir  and  the  auxiliary  devices  on  the  locomotive  under 

test. 

The  length  of  running  tests  covered  in  this  report  varied 
from  .5J/2   to  8  hours,  or  the  time  required  to  make  a  fast 
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Fig.    4 — Results    of    Freight    Service     Running    Tests 

freight  movement  ever  a  division  of  131  miles.  The  running 
tests  made  were  six  in  number  and  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.:  (a)  Running  tests  in  which  the  rate  of  air  con- 
sumption was  measured  for  the  reverse  gear  only,  and  (b) 
lunning  tests  in  which  the  rate  of  air  consumption  was  meas- 
ured for  all  auxiliary  devices. 

Three  tests  of  each  kind  were  made,  and  each  test  was 
made  during  a  full  trip  of  an  engine  in  regular  service  on 
fast  freight.  The  running  tests  are,  of  course,  of  a  great 
deal  more  importance  than  the  standing  tests,  in  that  they 
show  the  rate  of  air  consumption  as  it  varies  during  the 
working  time  of  the  locomotive,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  that  more  tests  of  this  kind  should  be  made. 

The  tests  herewith  presented  do  not  provide  sufficient  data 
for  basing  definite  conclusions,  but  they  do  show  how  the 
leakage  of  auxiliary  devices  will  vary  with  running  conditions 
on  the  road,  and  that  cases  do  exist  in  which  the  air  con- 
sumption is  unreasonably  high,  if  not  actually  dangerous,  in 
the  sense  that  it  increases  the  possibilities  of  an  engine  failure 
as  the  result  of  overworking  the  air  compressor. 

The  running  test  data  are  shown  plotted  in  graphic  form 
in  Fig.  4.  Each  of  the  six  tests  is  represented  by  a  line 
which  shows  how  the  rate  of  air  consumption  varied  through- 
out the  trip.  The  three  solid  lines  represent  tests  made  on 
all  auxiliary  devices,  and  the  three  dotted  lines  represent 
the  tests  made  in  which  the  air  consumption  was  measured 
for  the  rever.'ie  gear  only.  Additional  lines  are  shown  on 
the  charts  to  indicate  the  capacity  of  different  air  com- 
pressors in  order  that  comj)arisons  between  the  compressor 
air  capacity  and  the  rate  of  air  consumption  can  readily  be 
made.  All  of  the  engines  used  in  the  six  tests  plotted  on  thi^ 
chart  were  of  the  same  class,  and  were  equipped  with  two 
Xo.  5-A  air  compressors  and  the  following  air  operated 
auxiliary  devices:  reverse  gear,  double  fire  doors,  bell  ringer, 
Sander,  water  scoop  and  cylinder  cocks. 
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The  tabulation  below  shows  the  total  amount  of  free  air 
u.ii  d  and  the  average  rate  of  using  during  each  of  the  six 
ru;ining  tests  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Total  cii.  ft. 

I.ocoinotivc                  Auxiliary                         free  air  used  Cu.  ft.  free  air 

designations                i  devices                            during  trip  used  per  niin. 

A  Rev.  I  gear    only 5,665.2  11.84 

B  Rev.  !  gear    onlv 4,939.8  10.55 

C  Rev.    jcear    onlv 1,809.62  4.50 

D  All     devices 14,750  46.93 

E  All     devices 7,761.2  23.13 

F  All     devices 1,738.4  8.17 

Cost  Data — Fig.  5  has  been  made  up  from  the  running 
teA  data  to  show  the  relative  cost  of  maintaining  auxiliar}' 
devices  at  the  minimum,  maximum  and  average  conditions 
of  leakage  found  during  these  tests.  The  first  two  figures 
of  this  chart  show  the  minimum  and  average  rates  of  air 
consumption  for  the  three  tests  in  which  the  reverse  gear 
onlv  was  measured  and  the  three  tests  in  which  all  auxiliar\' 
devices  were  measured.  .  These  values  were  obtained  from 
the  test  data  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  air  used  during 
the  trip  by  the  total  time  of  the  trip  in  minutes.  The  actual 
values  used  are  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  preceding 
tabulation.     The  remaining  figures  in  Fig.  5  give  the  relative 
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Fig.   5 — Cost   Data   Based  on   Running   Tests  of  Various  Types 
of  Air  Compressors 

minimum,  maximum  and  average  cost  for  compressed  air 
when  using  various  types  of  air  compressors.  There  are  two 
figures  for  each  type  of  compresser,  one  for  the  tests  made 
with  reverse  gears  only,  and  the  other  for  the  tests  made  with 
all  auxiliary  devices.  These  figures  show  the  relative  cost  of 
supplying  the  compressed  air  required  under  the  various  con- 
ditions, based  on  the  following  assumptions:  (1)  That  the 
average  working  time  for  locomotives  is  6  hr.  per  day,  or 
2190  hr.  per  year;  (2)  That  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  7 
II).  of  water  per  pound  of  coal;  (3)  That  the  price  of  coal 
on  the  tender  is  $2.00  per  ton,  or  $1.00  per  1,000  lb.;  (4) 
1  hat  the  rate  of  steam  consumption  in  pounds  of  steam  used 
per  100  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  compressed,  is  in  accordance  with 
tiie  values  given  in  Table  II.  These  values  have  been  deter- 
mined from  a  seriep  of  steam  consumption  tests  made  on 
each  of  the  types  of  air  compressors  indicated. 

Tadle   II — Ste.\m    Consumption  of   Locomotive   Air   Compressors 
j  Lb.  of  steam,  at  200  lb.  pressure 

I  per  100  cu.  ft.  free  air  compressed 

I  ■*■ 


Type  of 
compressor       1 
9^-in.    and    11-i^i 

SA 

8^-in.     C.  C....:. 


To  100  lb.  main 
res.  pressure 

68 

44.7 

24 


To  130  1b.  main 
res.  pressure 
76.25 
51 
25 


The  cost  comparison  figures  are  based  upon  the  al)ove 
assumptions  only,  no  consideration  being  given  to  such 
factors  as  the  cost  of  handling  coal  on  engines,  cost  of  water, 
depreciation  of  boiler  plant  and  compressor  plant,  etc.  These 
considerations  have  been  omitted  because  the  committee  does 
not  have  sufficient  data  to  accurately  determine  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  factors  would  increase  the  costs  shown,  and 
the  chart  figures  can  therefore  \ie  regarded  as  the  minimum 
conservative  values. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  results  of  the  tests  of  individual 
appliances  was  given  in  the  report.  The  theoretical  or  com- 
puted air  consumption  did  not  account  for  even  the  minimum 
consumption  that  was  found  during  the  standing  test,  prov- 
ing that  the  greatest  part  of  the  air  used  was  wasted  through 
leakage  due  to  improper  maintenance  of  the  devices.  The 
committee  believes  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  continue 
the  test  with  a  view  to  establishing  more  complete  data  upon 
which  performance  standard  and  condemning  tests  could  be 
made. 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  Auxiliary  devices  under  average  conditions  were 
found  to  use  too  much  air. 

(2)  Conditions  frequently  exist  where  CMiipressor  capacitv' 
may  be  exceeded  by  the  demands  of  the  auxiliar}-  devices. 

(3)  Some  of  the  data  justify  the  conclusion  that  auxiliary' 
devices  should  be  operated  separately  from  the  air  brake  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  data  show  that  with 
proper  maintenance  this  conclusion  might  not  Ije  warranted. 

(4)  Under  some  of  the  conditions  shown  by  these  data,  it 
would  not  be  satisfactor}'  to  connect  the  auxiliary  devices  to 
the  air  brake  system  and  increase  the  compressor  capacity 
accordingly,  unless  the  air  brake  main  reservoir  is  protected 
from  the  consequences  of  excessive  air  requirement  by  the 
auxiliary  devices. 

(5)  Cost  basis  data  show  that  better  maintenance  would 
be  profitable. 

(6)  Standards  of  performance,  including  maximum  per- 
missible leakage,  should  be  established  upon  which  to  con- 
demn devices  unfit  for  ser\'ice. 

(7)  Means  should  be  devised  for  checking  and  testing  the 
performance  of  auxiliar}-  devices. 

RECOM  MEXDATIONS 

The  committee  recommended  that  its  work  l>e  continued 
and  this  report  be  regarded  only  as  a  report  of  progress :  that 
the  data  be  made  more  complete  by  investigations  on  indi- 
vidual railroads,  conducted  as  (xitlined  in  the  report,  such 
investigations  to  be  reported  to  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee; that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  better  maintenance  of 
auxiliary-  devices;  that  further  experiments  be  made  with  the 
object  of  devising  satisfactory  means  for  testing,  and  satis- 
factor}'  standards  of  performance  which  can  \ye  applied  to 
show  whether  the  device  is  fit  for  service;  and  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  plan  of  operating  the  auxiliar}-  devices  at 
a  pressure  lower  than  that  carried  in  the  air  brake  system 
main  reservoir.  This  plan  would  effect  a  large  saving  in 
air  used,  but  would  require  a  separate  air  supply  reser\-oir 
with  means  provided  for  controlling  the  reduced  pressure. 

The  report  was  signed  by  C.  H.  Weaver  (N.  Y.  C),  chair- 
man; C.  B.  Miles  (Big  Four),  W.  W.  White  (M.  C),  and 
R.  E.  Miller  (W.  A.  B.  Co.). 

DISCUSSION 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  results  of  the  test  and 
numerous  opinions  were  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  excessive 
leakage  in  auxiliaries  and  the  method  that  should  l)e  used 
to  overcome  it.  The  practice  of  operating  power  reverse 
gears  by  steam  when  handling  locomotives  around  the  round- 
house was  condemned  by  several  speakers,  who  stated  that 
steam  destroyed  the  packing  in  the  cylinders  and   caused 
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excessive  leakage.  Some  roads  are  now  equipping  metal 
disk  power  reverse  systems  with  metal  packing  rings.  T.  F. 
Lyons  (N.  Y.  C.)  brought  out  the  fact  that  leakage  in  the 
auxiliary  devices  might  interfere  with  the  proper  operation 
of  the  brake  even  though  it  did  not  result  in  a  large  waste 
of  air.  The  loss  due  to  leaks  in  water  scoop  cylinders  did 
not  cause  excessive  air  consumption  because  the  cylinder  is 
operated  at  infrequent  intervals.  However,  in  approaching 
water  tanks  the  scoop  is  usually  dropped  at  the  same  time 
as  the  brakes  are  released  and  excessive  leakage  in  the  water- 
scoop  cylinder  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  recharging 
of  the  auxiliary  reservoir. 

M.  C.  B.  AIR  BRAKE  DEFECT  CARD 

BY  JAS.   ELDER 
General  Air  Brake  Inspector,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  Fuel  Con- 
servation Division,  in  Circular  No.  13,  of  August  31,  1918, 
issued  by  Eugene  McAuliffe,  manager,  presents  15  specific 
recommendations  made  by  an  Air  Brake  Association  com- 
mittee. Recommendation  No.  9  is  as  follows:  "A  rule 
should  be  put  into  effect  that  trainmen  must  apply  an  M. 
C.  B.  standard  air  brake  defect  card  in  cases  where  defects 
develop  en  route  or  for  brakes  cut  out  by  them;  defect  to  be 
checked  off  on  back  of  card." 

The  M.  C.  B.  card  shows  careful  thought,  but  the  changed 
conditions  since  its  last  revisions  demand  certain  altera- 
tions to  meet  present  requirements.  Some  believe  the  brake 
defect  card  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  basing  this  on  (a) 
the  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  applied  where  needed;  (b) 
on  incoming  brake  tests  rendering  it  less  necessary;  (c)  and 
stxne  object  because  of  the  appearance  occasional  trains 
would  present  if  all  cars  with  defective  brakes  were  carded. 
Assuredly  the  brake  defect  card  should  either  be  used  to 
better  advantage  or  discontinued. 

If  a  defect  card  is  yet  needed  and  is  practicable  after  hav- 
ing simplified  the  card,  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  have 
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Suggested  Revision  of  M.  C.  B.  Air  Brake  Defect  Card 

mandatory  instructions  as  to  responsibility  for  its  applica- 
tion. As  this  car  is  a  detail  of  repairing,  for  which  car 
men  are  resj)onsible,  car  men  should  be  primarily  responsible 
for  its  application;  that  is,  before  a  departing  train  is  re- 
leased from  the  blue  signals,  the  inspectors  should  have 
either  repaired  or  carded  every  defective  brake.  With  this 
insured,  it  would  be  fair  to  insist  that  the  departing  train 


crew  should  card  every  defective  brake  delivered  at  the  next 
terminal.  However,  as  the  incoming  test  should  invariably 
be  made,  and  as  this  would  disclose  to  inspectors  all  defects 
except  with  cut-out  brakes,  it  i&  submitted  that  if  train  men 
are  required  merely  to  card  properly  every  brake  brought  in 
cut-out,  all  needs  will  be  met,  and  the  work  of  getting  cards 
used  by  them  will  be  lessened  in  a  rational  manner. 

If  one  road  cards  all  defective  brakes  not  repaired  and  a 
connecting  line  does  not,  the  former  will  be  subjected  to  an 
unfair  comparison;  hence,  that  if  real  value  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  defect  card,  its  full  and  similar  use  must  be  obliga- 
tory on  all  roads  in  interchange  trafi&c.  If  the  defect  card 
is  to  be  continued  the  following  additional  means  for  better- 
ing the  results  obtained  should  be  adopted.  The  card  and  its 
use  should  be  simplified,  and  then  action  looking  toward  its 
obligatory  and  uniform  use  by  all  railways  in  interchange 
service  should  be  taken.  The  stub  should  be  omitted.  If  it 
were  possible  to  get  the  stubs  filled  out  and  forwarded,  they 
would  merely  burden  the  mails  and  the  offices.  The  reasons 
warranting  omission  of  the  stub  also  justify  dropping  from 
the  card  all  matter  pertaining  to  its  use  after  the  defect  has 
been    repaired.      The   size   proposed   is   4   in.    by   2%    in. 

With  all-air  trains,  a  defect  which  prevents  placing  a 
certain  car  between  other  air  brake  cars,  puts  it  back  of  the 
caboose.  This  advertises  the  defect  on  arrival  at  the  next 
terminal,  and  as  it  must  not  go  farther  until  repaired,  there 
is  now  no  use  for  the  second  card,  as  there  was  when  the 
present  M.  C.  B.  card  was  designed.  Where  an  existing 
defect  does  not  require  air  pressure  to  locate  it,  such  as  one 
with  either  the  hand  brake  or  the  foundation  brake,  it  is 
plainly  undesirable  to  elaborate  the  card  by  specifying  the 
various  points  where  such  defects  commonly  develop.  The 
revised   card    submitted    is  here   illustrated. 

DISCUSSION. 
Practically  all  who  discussed  the  paper  agreed  that  the 
defect  card  gave  valuable  information,  but  that  considerable 
difficulty  was  found  in  getting  train  men  to  use  them.  There 
was  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  advisa- 
bility of  eliminating  the  stubs.  The  association  adopted  a 
motion  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  air  brake  defect 
card  revised  as  suggested  in  the  paper,  the  use  of  this  card 
to  be  confined  to  train  men  and  inspectors  in  departure  yards. 

HOLDING  STANDING  FREIGHT  TRAINS  AND  CARS 

ON  GRADES 

BY    R.    J.    WATTERS 
A§siitant  Air  Brake  Inspector,  Northern  Pacific 

While  many,  if  not  most  roads  with  steep  grades  have 
recognized  the  possible  great  dangers  incident  to  holding 
Standing  trains  and  cars  on  grades,  and  have  generally  issued 
rules  or  instructions  to  guard  against  such  dangers,  yet  the 
fact  that  even  on  such  roads  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  officials  as  well  as  of  the  men  in  the  train 
service  to  gravitate  toward  easier  and  more  dangerous 
practice.^;,  ;ind  the  further  fact  that  many  accidents  from  lark 
of  the  right  practices  occur  on  roads  with  grades  too  light 
to  include  them  under  the  term  mountain  or  steep  grade 
roads,  amply  justify  the  Air  Brake  Association's  careful 
consideration   of  this   subject. 

As  before  implied,  probably  the  greater  danger  is  due  to 
laxness  in  the  daily  enforcement  of  rules  and  instructions 
on  this  subject.  Observance  of  these  requires  more  fore- 
thouglit  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  engine  and  trainmen 
to  reduce  the  time  and  labor  for  compliance;  and  even  then 
the  latter  will  be  greater  than  by  the  easier  but  more  danger- 
ous ways.  Familiarity  with  steep  grades,  and  the  many 
deviations  from  safe  practices  that  can  occur  so  generally 
without  an  accident  following,  tend  constantly  toward  habits 
which,  unless  checked  regularly,  will  eventually  result  in 
disaster.     One  of  the  most  common  and  dangerous  of  the>e 
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js  failure  to  release  and  recharge  the  train  brakes  promptly 
after  stopping  on  a  grade,  which  should  invariably  be  done 
whether  or  not  the  engine  in  control  is  to  be  cut  off. 

A  general  superintendent  of  a  large  road  with  several  long 
and  steep  grades,  expressed  this  matter  well  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  necessary  about  every  six  months  to  instruct 
each  superintendent  having  a  steep  grade,  to  report  how  well 
safety  precautions  against  runaways  were  being  observed, 
but  not  to  do  so  until  he  had  the  trainmaster  and  the  travel- 
ins;  engineer  make  a  special  investigation  and  report.  He 
said  that  without  this,  a  serious  accident  invariably  occurred 
in  time. 

The  following  definite  instructions  and  recommendations 
are  submitted  on  the  subject  of  this  paper: 

As  soon  as  a  train  is  stopped  on  a  grade,  brakes  should 
be  released  and  recharged  at  once.  If  the  engine  from  which 
brakes  are  being  operated  remains  attached,  and  keeps  the 
train  charged,  as  it  then  should,  it  may  be  held  with  the 
independent  brakes;  that  is,  by  keeping  the  independent  or 
the  straight  air  brake  valve  in  application  position.  An 
exception  is  where  the  engineer  is  to  leave  the  engine.  In 
this  case  enough  hand  brakes  to  alone  hold  the  train  should 
be  applied.  This  should  be  proved  by  having  all  automatic 
and  independent  brakes  off  and,  if  the  compressor  may  be 
kept  ruiming,  then  the  independent  brake  should  be  re- 
applied and  its  brake  valve  handle  left  in  application  position 

If  the  engine  from  which  the  train  brakes  are  being 
operated  is  to  be  cut  off,  enough  hand  brakes  to  alone  hold 
the  train,  should  be  applied,  but  the  trainmen  should  not 
commence  to  apply  them  until  the  automatic  brakes  are  re- 
leased. Where  retaining  valves  are  in  use,  none  need  be 
turned  down,  but  no  hand  brakes  should  be  applied  until  one 
minute  after  train  brake  release  is  begun. 

Hand  brake?  used  to  hold  cars  or  a  train  on  a  grade  should 
be  applied  at  the  down-grade  or  lower  end,  thereby  assuring 
against  any  car  starting  if  uncoupled.  All  slack  should  be 
in,  against  the  applied  hand  brakes,  as  well  as  all  automatic 
brakes  off  (see  previous  exception  about  retaining  valves) 
Ijefore  cutting  off  an  engine. 

If,  with  the  engine  in  control  of  the  train  cut  off,  another 
engine  is  to  be  detached,  as  a  helper  or  pusher,  its  engineer 
should  first  cut  in,  release  and  recharge  the  train  brakes, 
then  release  the  independent  brake  so  as  to  be  certain  the 
train  will  stand  after  the  engine  is  cut  off.  While  remain- 
ing with  the  train  the  independent  brake  should  be  kept  ap- 
plied on  each  of  any  such  other  engines. 

With  a  descending  train,  the  final  reduction  to  bunch  the 
slack,  as  the  stop  is  being  completed,  should  be  followed, 
during  the  wait  of  one  minute  after  release  is  begun  before 
commencing  to  apply  hand  brakes  (at  the  head  end),  by 
reversing  and  pushing  the  slack  in  as  much  more  as  possi- 
ble, then  holding  the  train  with  the  independent  brake  while 
the  hand  brakes  are  being  applied. 

With  an  ascending  train,  see  that  the  slack  is  in 
hefore  cutting  off  by  allowing  it  to  drop  back  gradually, 
Avith  train  brakes  off,  until  the  train  will  stand  with 
no  aid  from  the  engine  in  control.  It  should  be  held  by  hand 
brakes  applied  at  the  rear,  aided  by  the  independent  brake 
of  each  other  engine  in  the  train. 

If  a  break-in-two,  or  burst  hose  occurs  on  a  grade,  imme- 
diately apply  more  than  enough  hand  brakes  to  alone  bold 
the  train  until  its  brakes  are  again  recharged.  If  it  is  a 
descending  train,'  and  a  coupling  is  damaged  that  will  take 
some  time  to  repair,  and  if  the  portion  of  the  train  with  the 
engine  (ahead)  can  be  backed  so  as  to  couple  the  detached 
^lose,  it  should  be  done  and  the  train  kept  recharged  during 
any  necessary  wait  while  obtaining  a  repair  part,  as  a 
knuckle  or  pin,  or  if  a  delay  must  ensue  before  putting  the 
damaged  car  elsewhere,  as  where  this  occurs  where  the  car 
■ni.iv  he  switched  out  or  to  the  rear  end. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  air  brakes  are  off  before  ap- 
plying hand  brakes  on  cars  set  out  on  a  grade,  and  wi  level 
track  as  well,  sufficient  to  hold  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
bleed  the  air  from  auxiliary  reservoirs  of  cars  so  set  out  as 
long  as  the  air  brakes  are  off  when  the  hand  brakes  are 
applied.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  any  rules  regarding 
blocking  cars  should  be  complied  with.  Hand  brakes  ap- 
plied when  the  car  air  brakes  are  set,  may  result  in  broken 
chains  when  the  air  brakes  leak  off,  especially  dangerous 
with  one  or  two  cars.  Even  where  this  exceptional  failure 
does  not  occur,  they  will  often  be  so  difficult  to  release  as 
to  necessitate  the  delay  and  waste  of  air  required  to  apply 
the  air  brakes  to  aid   in  releasing  them. 

HOW  CAN  ENGINEMEN  AND  TRAINMEN  ASSIST  IN 
AIR  BRAKE  MAINTENANCE? 

BY  H.  A.  CLICK 
Air  Brake  Inspector.  Bangor  &  Arooctook 

While  locomotive  engineers  are  not  primarily  responsible 
for  air  brake  design  and  maintenance,  they  can,  nevertheless, 
aid  materially  by  making  careful  and  specific  reports  about 
air  brake  conditions  on  their  locomotives  requiring  attention. 
Many  of  the  defects  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  a  trip, 
especially  leakage  in  the  numerous  pipe  connections  that  con- 
tain air  pressure,  due  to  vibration  or  improjjerly  connected 
pipe  joints,  can  be  discovered  better  by  the  engineer  while 
the  locomotive  is  under  steam  and  air  pressure  and  in  his 
charge.  His  co-operation  in  reporting  intelligently  and  re- 
liably all  brake  troubles  is  essential  to  good  maintenance. 

Whenever  trouble  arises  with  any  air  brake  part  on  an 
engine,  the  man  that  delivers  the  engine  should  properly 
book  on  the  work  report  the  actual  defect  that  exists,  but 
should  not  book  non-essential  or  imaginary  defects;  for  by 
so  doing  he  causes  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  work  on  the 
part  of  the  roundhouse  force.  The  time  so  used  is  simply 
wasted  and  might  be  used  to  good  advantage  performing  es- 
sential work  on  this  and  other  engines.  Before  taking  an 
engine  out  the  engineman  should  know  that  all  air  brake 
parts  perform  their  functions,  and  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  do. 

The  trainman  can  assist  and  he  should  be  duty  bound  to 
do  so,  by  following  the  general  air  brake  instructions  now 
existing  on  all  railroads,  by  taking  greater  interest  in  them, 
and  consequently,  in  his  own  welfare.  If  he  does  not  follow 
the  general  instructions,  he  should  be  made  to  do  so  by  proper 
measures  from  his  superiors,  and  also  by  the  urging  of  his 
fellow  workmen.  He  should  be  made  to  recognize  the  right 
and  wrong  of  his  part  in  air  brake  maintenance.  There  are 
times  when  the  brake  is  cut  out  for  no  reason.  No  brake 
should  be  cut  out  of  service  unless  a  defect  exists;  then 
whoever  cuts  the  brake  out  should  specify  the  trouble  on  a 
a  proper  air  brake  defect  card  and  tie  the  card  to  the  cross- 
over pipe  on  the  car. 

Trainmen  should  do  ever}thing  possible  to  stop  brake  pif)e 
leakage,  as  this  leakage  causes  hardship  on  the  air  com- 
pressor, takes  away  from  the  engineer  the  ability  to  properly 
control  the  amount  of  the  application,  contributes  to  brakes 
sticking  and  prevents  the  maintenance  of  sufficient  brake  pipe 
pressure.  The  practice  when  separating  cars  of  closing  but 
one  angle  cock,  allowing  the  brakes  on  cars  back  of  the  sepa- 
ration to  apply  in  emergency,  should  be  discontinued.  WThen 
separating  cars,  both  angle  cocks  should  always  be  closed 
and  hose  should  always  be  separated  by  hand.  When  opening 
angle  cocks  on  the  charged  portion  of  train,  they  should  be 
opened  slowly  to  prevent  brakes  from  applying  in  emer- 
gency. When  switching  cars  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
strike  any  harder  than  three  miles  per  hour.  Coupling  cars 
at  a  greater  speed  creates  shocks,  which  in  turn  are  absorbed 
l)y  the  unions  in  brake  pipe  connections,  causing  brake  pipe 
leakage.     The  cordial  co-operation  of  enginemen  and  train- 
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men  in  the  matter  of  air  l^rake  maintenance  is  ver}*  necessar\' 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

DISCUSSION 

The  necessity  for  co-operation  between  the  trainmen  and 
enginemen  and  the  air  brake  repair  men  in  order  to  pro- 
mote proper  maintenance,  was  emj)hasized  by  several  speak- 
ers. One  road  reported  good  results  Ijy  recjuiring  trainmen 
to  pass  an  examination  on  the  proper  handling  of  brakes. 

THE  AIR  BRAKE   SUPERVISOR'S   RESPONSIBILITIES  TO 
THE  STORE  DEPARTMENT 

BY  W.  H.  CLEGG 
Air  Brake  Supervisor,  Canadian  National 

The  air  brake  supervisor's  interest  in  this  question  starts 
with  his  discovery  that  some  standard  practice  or  regulation 
relative  to  air  brake  maintenance  is  not  being  adhered  to, 
or  that  a  locomotive  or  car  is  being  held  out  of  service 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  certain  repair  parts  by  reason  of 
lack  of  knowledge  or  failure  of  the  local  offtcers  to  antici- 
pate the  requirements,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
less  im[)ortant  stations  are  overstocked  with  the  very  parts 
that  are  needed  to  release  the  locomotive  or  car  in  cjuestion, 
or  permit  of  adherence  to  standard  practice  covering  repairs. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  supervisor  in  order  to  help  himself 
must  of  necessity  assist  the  stores  department.  The  follow- 
ing should  form  the  basis  of  the  air  brake  supervisor's  as- 
sistance to  the  storekeeper:  (1)  Providing  suitable  places 
for  the  care  and  preservation  of  repair  parts  in  .<=.tock.  (2) 
Advising  as  to  the  various  repair  parts  and  quantities  re- 
quired to  be  carried  in  stock  at  general  stores.  (,i)  Approv- 
ing of  sub-requisitions  placed  with  general  stores.  (4)  Pe- 
riodical inspection  of  divisional  stores  and  assistance  to 
divisional  storekeepers.  (5)  Preventing  the  accumulation 
of  a  surplus  stock  of  repair  parts  that  are  seldom  used. 
(6)  Advising  the  general  storekeeper  where  a  surplus  of 
repair  parts  are  found  so  that  same  may  be  transferred 
to  other  terminals  or  returned  to  general  stores. 

The  recommended  assistance  as  outlined  above  recjuires 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  supervisor's  time  and  his  often 
unsolicited  efforts  will  eventually   be   fully  apj)reciated. 


RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION  NEWS 

The  director  general  has  accepted  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  custody  of  100  locomotives  which  were  originally 
constructed  for  the  Russian  government,  and  has  arranged 
until  further  notice  to  continue  the  operation  of  that  ecjuip- 
ment  on  federally  operated  lines. 

Prior  to  the  present  arrangements,  the  lines  using  these 
locomotives  were  obligated  to  the  \\'ar  Department  for  a 
rental  based  upon  $45  per  locomotive  per  day.  The  amount 
payable  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  required  under 
the  present  agreement,  which  is  6  per  cent  per  annum  upon 
a  valuation  of  $55,000  per  locomotive,  or  an  annual  rental 
of  $.5,300  per  locomotive  from  the  date  it  went  into  .^^ervice, 
or  pro  rata  for  any  fractional  part  of  a  year.  The  agree- 
ment for  the  use  of  these  locomotives  provides  that  they  shall 
be  fully  maintained  at  the  expen.^e  of  the  director  general. 

COST   OF    TRAIN   AXD   LOCO^IOTIVE   SERVICE 

The  total  cost  of  train  service,  including  locomotive  service, 
shows  a  steady  decrease  as  compared  with  preceding  months, 
although  increases  as  compared  with  last  year,  according  to 
the  monthly  reports  compiled  by  the  Operating  Statistics  Sec- 
tion. For  the  month  of  April  it  was  112.7  cents  per  1,000 
gross  ton  miles,  as  compared  with  119.5  in  March  and  126.5 
in  February.  The  cost  of  locomotive  service  per  locomotive 
mile  in  April  was  115.2  cents,  as  compared  with  98.5  cents 
in  April,  1918;  119.2  cents  in  March,  1919,  and  120.7  cents 
in  Februar)'.     The  cost  of  train  service  per  train  mile  was 


162.2  cents,  as  compared  with  141.7  in  April,  1918,  U  7.5 
cents  in  March,  1919,  and  169.3  cents  in  February,  If.  19. 
The  increase  in  the  cost  of  locomotive  service  in  March  this 
year  over  March  last  year  was  17  per  cent,  and  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  train  service  was  14.5  per  cent.  All  items  of 
cost  show  increases  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  'ig- 
ures  are  reported  by  roads  and  by  regions.  The  combined 
averages  for  all  regions  are  as  follows: 

April,  Ar-ril, 

1919  1918 

Cost  of  locomotive  service   per  locomotive  mile 115.2  98.5 

Locomotive    repairs    39.4  cio.6 

Kngineliouse    ex|>fnses    9.6  fi.g 

Tiain     ensrinimer. 18.9  18.1 

i.ocoiiiotive    fuel     43.6  40.2 

Otiicr     locomotive     supplies 3.7  2.8 

Co.st  of  train  service  per  train  mile 162.2  141.7 

Locomotive  rei'airs        )     55  5  ^^r. 

EiiKinehouse    expenses  f 

Locomotive     fuel     49.4  46.2 

Other    locomotive    suppli-.s 4.2  3.3 

Tram    engineinen     21.4  20.8 

r.ainmen     25.3  23.9 

Train   supplies  and   expenses 6.4  4.5 

April.  >'arch.   February, 

1919  1919  l'.M9 

Cost  of  train  service  per  1,000  grn.ss  ton  miles  112.7  119.5  1J6.5 

f.ocomotivt    repairs         I    33  g  40.8  43, 

I'-iiginelioi'so    exp^usvs  ) 

locomotive    fuel    34.3  37.5  40.3 

Oilier  locomotive  supplit  s ....  2.9  3.1  3.4 

I'.tiginemen  aMl  Irainiren 32.4  33.5  34.8 

Train  supplies  anri  cxi)cns  s 4.4  4.6  4.8 

LOCOMOTIVE  FUEL  PERFORMANCE 

The  Fuel  Conservation  Section  has  issued  a  bulletin  on 
locomotive  fuel  performance  for  January,  Februan.- 
and  March,  1919,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year,  which  shows  an  estimated  saving  in  coal 
con.sumption  by  using  less  coal  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles,  or 
per  car  mile,  amounting  to  $11,263,774.  This  is  based  on 
incomplete  returns  covering  76  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage. 
In  determining  the  estimated  total  saving  for  all  roads  in  a 
region  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  average  per  cent  of  sav- 
ing for  the  whole  region  is  the  same  as  the  average  per  cent 
for  the  roads  in  that  region  for  which  complete  information 
is  available.  The  grand  total  saving  for  all  regions  has  been 
taken  as  the  sum  of  the  regional  totals.  In  freight  train  ser- 
vice the  estimated  saving  for  all  roads  is  $7,773,170.  The 
saving  on  the  roads  for  which  information  is  available  was 
12.3  per  cent.  In  passenger  ser\'ice  the  saving  is  estimated 
at  $3,530,604,  or  12^  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  coal 
per  ton  shows  increases  in  the  various  regions,  as  follows: 
Eastern  region,  from  $3.48  to  $3.92;  Allegheny  region,  from 
$2.92  to  $3.00;  Pocahontas  region,  from  $2.55  to  $2.67: 
Southern  region,  from  $2.82  to  $3.40;  Northwestern  region. 
from  $3.58  to  $3.91;  Central  We.stern  region,  from  $3.07  to 
$3.55;  Southwestern  region,  from  $3.13  to  $4.14:  Grand 
total,  all  regions,  from  $3.16  to  $3.57. 

The  total  tons  of  coal  consumed  in  the  three  months 
amounted  to  26,191,000  as  compared  with  30,943,000  in  the 
corre.'^ponding  period  of  1918,  and  the  total  cost  of  coiil  wa? 
$93,503,000  as  compared  with  $97,541,000.  In  freight  ser- 
vice the  pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles  averatred 
220  as  compared  with  243.7  in  the  corre.'^ponding  period  of 
1918.  This  is  a  decrease  of  9.7  per  cent.  In  passenger  train 
service  the  pounds  of  coal  per  passenger  train  car  mile  av<r- 
aged  20  as  compared  with  22 J/2  last  year,  11.1  per  cent  k-> 

DIRECTOR  GENERAL   APPEALS  FOR   EFFICIENCY  .4ND  ECOXOMV 

Walker  D.  Hines,  director  general  of  railroads,  has  >■  nt 
the  following  letter  to  all  officers  and  employees  of  railro;  ds 
under  federal  control: 

"The  increased  payroll  cost,  due  to  improved  wages  and 
working  conditions,  and  the  increased  cost  of  material  n^" 
supplies,  are  now  resulting,  in  connection  with  the  falling  »ft 
in  business,  in  the  United  States  Railroad  Administraton 
incurring  heavy  deficits   in   railroad   operations. 

"For  the  first  four  months  of  this  vear,  these  deficits,  after 
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ded'Kting  the  rental  due  the  railroad  company,  were  about 
S25<),0()0,()()()  or  at  the  rate  of  $62,500,000  per 'month.  This 
critical  condition  makes  it  imperative  not  only  that  costs  shall 
not  increase  but  also  that  every  effort  be  made  to  help  the 
(jovernment  through  every  reasonable  effort  to  economize  and 
realize  greater  efficiency. 

•These  deficits,  so  far  as  they  cannot  he  eliminated  through 
(rreater  economies  and  through  increased  business,  will 
evt'iitually  have  to  be  offset  In*  increased  transportation  rates 
which  all  should  endeavor  to  avoid. 

I  ask.  every  officer  and  every  employee  to  redouble  his 
eflorts  to  do  efficient  work,  to  economize  in  the  use  of  rail- 
road materials,  fuel  and  other  supplies,  and  to  use  great  care 
not  to  injure  equipment,  tools,  office  furniture  or  injure 
T)roperty  being  transported  by  the  railroad  and  for  which  pay- 
nu-nt  must  be  made  if  injury  occurs,  and  further  than  this, 
to  trv  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same.  Please  remember 
that  if  you  should  fail  in  any  of  these  respects  to  do  what 
you  reasonably  could  and  ought  to  do  you  would  impose  un- 
necessary cost  upon  the  government.  This  is  true  because  it 
is  the  government  which  has  to  bear  the  loss  if  there  is  one 
or  which  will  receive  the  profit  if  an}-  is  earned. 

"Do  not  wait  for  the  other  fellow  to  begin  this  improve- 
ment, but  begin  yourself.  Do  not  decline  to  help  because  some 
other  fellow  is  not  helping;  turn  in  and  help,  and  keep  on 
setting  the  other  fellow  a  good  example.  You  are  interested 
in  the  great  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  individual  worker.  You  can  aid  in  that  great  move- 
ment, through  efficiency  and  saving  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
railroad  operation,  because  thereby  you  help  to  keep  down 
transportation  rates,  and  thereby  you  help  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  living.  An  increase  in  rates  will  give  occasion  for  an 
increase  in  prices  of  what  the  public  consumes  and  that  will 
mean  a  new  cycle  of  increasing  still  further  the  cost  of  living. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
country  that  this  shall  be  avoided  just  as  far  as  possible. 

"The  government,  during  federal  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads, as  a  result  of  its  nation-wide  control,  has  been  able  to 
do  much  to  promote  justice  to  railroad  employees  through 
making  proi)er  increases  in  their  wages  and  proper  improve- 
ment in  their  working  conditions.  In  the  nature  of  things 
the  result  cannot  be  equally  satisfactor}-  to  all,  involving 
2.000,000  employees,  because  it  is  not  possible  in  this  vast 
undertaking  to  satisfy  equally  every  one  or  even  every  class  of 
these  employees.  If  any  employee  feels  he  has  a  ground  for 
such  dissatisfaction  he  ought  to  remember  the  remarkal)le 
strides  that  have  been,  taken  by  the  government  in  the  last  12 
months  in  the  recognition  of  the  just  rights  of  railroad  eni- 
Itloyees,  and  compare  the  situation  today  with  what  it  was  in 
December,  1«^17.  before  federal  control  began.  It  has  l)een  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  aid  in  this  great  work.  Will 
\ou  not.  in  turn,  do  justice  to  the  government  and  help  sus- 
tain my  work,  as  director  general,  and  also  justify  what  has 
been  done  for  you,  by,  doing  all  that  you  can  reasonably  do  to 
Mve  the  government  monev  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
\<>ur  work? 

"T  sincerely  want  \X)ur  assistance  in  demon.^trating  that  the 
I"  lilroads  may  be  operated  successfully  even  though  the  wages 
cf  its  em{)loyees  have  been  materially  increased."' 

ORDERS  OF  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Cars  Rented  to  War  Department. — The  regional  director, 
1-u.stern  Region,  by  circular  500-5 1A7 73  promulgates  an 
crder  from  the  Division  of  Oj^eration  to  the  effect  that 
^■"ilere  freight  cars  are  furnished  for  the  War  Department,  the 
rental  rate  is  to  be  uniformly  $3  a  day,  beginning  with  June  1. 

Rental  Charges  on  Equipment. — Order  207  of  the  South- 
\  estem  regional  director  cancels  Orders  183  and  185  previ- 
<-usly  issued  by  the  Southwestern  regional  director  pertaining 
t '  rental  charges  on  locomotives  and  other  equipment  and 
outlines  new  rates  for  locomotives,  dining  cars,  locomotive 


cranes,  etc.,  effective  March  1.  These  rates  do  not  abrogate 
these  named  in  any  contracts  of  prior  execution. 

i'.  S.  R.  A.  Standard  Cars;  Repairs. — The  regional  di- 
rector. Eastern  Region,  by  circular  500-1 0L\7 71  prcnnul- 
gates  a  notice  from  the  Division  of  Purchases  that  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  repairs  on  standard  freight  cars, 
or  standard  locomotives,  orders  for  material,  before  being 
placed,  should  be  referred  to  the  director  of  the  division, 
H.  B.  Spencer,  Washington,  so  that  any  surplus  material  ac- 
cumulating at  the  car  plants  can  be  properly  distributed. 

Safety  Appliances  on  Freight  Cars;  Time  Limit  Septem- 
ber 1. — The  regional  director  of  the  Eastern  region,  by 
Circular  500-92A767,  calls  the  attention  of  federal  managers 
to  the  laws  of  Congress,  the  orders  of  the  Inter.^tate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  rules  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association,  designed  to  insure  the  complete  equipment  of  all 
freight  cars  with  the  legal  safety  appliances  by  September 
1,  1919.  Foreign  as  well  as  owned  cars  should  l)e  equipped 
under  certain   regulations. 

Flexible  Stayholts. — Northwestern  Regional  Purchasing 
Committee  Bulletin  146  .states  that  the  American  Locomotive 
Comi)any  has  completed  the  installation  of  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacture  of  flexible  staylwlts  and  will  pre- 
pare to  furnish  them  upon  order. 

New  Locomotives  Moved  Free. — The  regional  director, 
Eastern  Region,  by  circular  500-1 -106-A783,  advises  that  no 
freight  charges  are  to  be  assessed  on  any  class  of  new  loco- 
motives moving  from  the  works  of  the  builders  to  the  pur- 
chasing roads,   whether  under  their  own   steam  or  dead. 

Locomotive  Fuel  Contracts. — Supplement  1 7  to  Northwest- 
ern Regional  Purchasing  Committee  Circular  3  contains  the 
following  clause  which  will  be  incorporated  in  all  contracts 
for  locomotive  fuel:  'In  the  event  the  railroad  is  released 
from  federal  control  before  the  expiration  of  this  contract,  it 
is  understood  that  the  corporate  owners  have  the  option  to  1)6 
exercised  at  their  pleasure,  of  being  substituted  for  the 
director  general  of  railroads,  as  to  the  benefits  and  obligations 
of  this  contract,  effective  upon  the  date  the  owners  assume 
control."  This  will  not  require  the  approval  of  the  conx)rate 
companies  at  this  time. 

Superheaters. — A.  T.  Hardin,  regional  director,  Eastern 
Region,  jjy  circular  500-1 -97 A728A  promulgates  for  the  in- 
formation of  federal  managers  the  order  of  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  relative  to  the  applica- 
tion of  superheaters  to  locomotives.  The  order  says:  "Con- 
sideration l)y  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  Eiivision  of 
Operation  develops  that  these  superheaters  will  not  jiay  for 
the  cost  of  a])plication,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial, if  the  engine  is  not  actually  in  service  by  October  1, 
1919.  It  is  of  cour.se  expected  that  business  judgment  will 
l>e  exercised  in  installing  the  superheater  even  after  that 
date,  but  unless  the  corporations  are  willing  to  stand  the 
operating  charge  as  well  as  the  capital  charge  for  applying 
superheaters  after  Octoljer  1,  1919,  the  program  should  cease 
as  of  that  date." 

Capital  Expenditures  Jess  than  $1,000. — A.  T.  Hardin, 
regional  director.  Eastern  Region,  by  circular  2700-A776, 
quotes  a  letter  from  \\ashington  calling  attention  to  ap- 
parent violations  of  the  spirit  of  the  rule  which  allows  fed- 
eral managers  to  make  expenditures,  chargeable  to  capital, 
without  first  consulting  the  corporation,  provided  the  total 
expenditure  is  less  than  $1,000.  Corporations  have  made 
protests  that  many  items  coming  within  the  limit  are  really 
l)arts  of  a  general  program,  and  do  not  properly  stand  by 
themselves.     Among  such  items  are: 

( 1 )  Office  facilities — tyjiewriters,  tabulating  machines, 
desks,  etc.,  spread  over  eight  or  ten  months.  (2)  Machine 
tools  evidently  part  of  a  general  improvement  of  shop  facili- 
ies  but  split  up  into  single  purchases.  (3)  Expenditures  in- 
cident to  heavier  rail,  divided  up  into  monthly  charges,  giv- 
ing no  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  program.     (4)  Fencing, 
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divided  up  into  short  sections  *  *  *  (5)  Tie  plates 
and  rail  anchors,  divided  up  into  short  sections.  (6)  Re- 
building freight  cars  reported  under  the  heading  of  the  indi- 
vidual car  number.  Federal  managers  are  advised  to  refer 
such  matters,  where  possible,  to  the  corporate  officer,  to  avoid 
these  objections. 


REDUCING  EXHAUST  NOZZLES  TO  OVER- 
COME  FRONT  END  AIR  LEAKS* 

BY  F.  P.  ROESCH 

Supervisor,  Fuel  Conservation   Section,  Northwestern  Region 

The  manager  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section,  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  under  date  of  August  1, 
1918,  sent  out  Fuel  Conservation  Circular  No.  8,  addressed 
to  all  motive  power  officials  concerned  with  locomotive 
maintenance.  The  circular  called  particular  attention  to 
the  prevalence  of  air  leaks  around  the  outside  steam  pipes 
on  superheated  steam  locomotives  at  the  point  where  these 
pipes  enter  the  smoke  arch,  and  advised  how  these  leaks 
could  be  detected  by  means  of  an  ordinary  torch  test. 

While  in  some  instances  the  recommendations  embodied 
in  circular  No.  8  were  fully  complied  with,  in  other  cases 
it  was  found  that  proper  measures  were  not  used. 

The  usual  methods  pursued  in  taking  care  of  the  air 
leaks  around  these  steam  pipes  was  to  pack  the  opening 
between  the  pipe  and  gland  with  fibrous  asbestos  packing, 
either  rope  asbestos  or  plaster  being  used.  Tests  have  proved 
that  through  the  action  of  the  exhaust  this  packing  is  gradu- 
ally pulled  into  the  front  end,  eventually  leaving  a  combined 
opening  around  the  two  steam  pipes  in  the  average  con- 
struction, equal  to  an  orifice  8^/^  in.  in  diameter. 

These  air  leaks,  of  course,  do  not  occur  suddenly,  conse 
quently  the  effect  on  the  draft  is  gradual,  and  this  in  turn 
gradually  reduces  the  steaming  qualities  of  the  locomotive. 
It  is  because  locomotives  gradually  fail  for  steam  that  nozzle 
bushing  is  eventually  resorted  to,  as  did  the  steam  failures 
occur  suddenly  the  cause  would  be  investigated  and  corrected. 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  effect  of  reducing  nozzles 
and  disarranging  front  end  apparatus  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  these  leaks  and  to  improve  the  gradually  failing  steaming 
qualities  of  the  locomotive,  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section 
authorized  a  series  of  tests  to  be  conducted  to  see  what  the 
losses   amounted  to   in   increased   fuel  consumption. 

In  conducting  these  tests  no  particular  locomotive  was 
selected,  the  locomotive  test  being  one  in  regular  chain  gang 
freight  service  and  assumed  by  all  concerned  to  be  in  good 
condition.  Draft  gages  were  used  in  front  and  behind  the 
diaphragm,  in  the  firel)Ox  and  in  the  ash  pan.  In  addition 
to  the  draft  readings,  pyrometer  readings  were  also  taken  at 
stated  intervals  as  well  as  cylinder  indicator  cards  at  va- 
rious speeds  and  cut  off.  A  dynamometer  car  was  employed 
in  order  to  register  the  draw  bar  pull  under  varying  condi- 
tions so  that  the  results  obtained  would  not  be  based  on  the 
tonnage  alone,  but  equated  on  the  train  resistance.  The 
tender  was  cut  off,  drained  and  weighed  prior  to  taking  coal 
on  each  trip.  Only  the  coal  consumed  in  actually  pulling 
the  train  was  taken  into  consideration,  all  coal  used  on  sid- 
ings and  at  other  stops  being  used  from  a  separate  source. 

The  locomotive  tested  was  of  the  light  Mikado  type  and 
superheated,  having  cylinders  26  by  30  inches,  63-inch  driv- 
ing wheels,  200  pounds  steam  pressure,  with  a  calculated 
tractive  effort  of  54,720  lb.  The  tests  were  conducted 
over  a  double  track  freight  division,  91  miles  long,  having 
a  maximum  grade  of  .67  per  cent,  the  same  engine  crew 
being  used  throughout  all  tests. 

The  first  trip  was  made  with  the  locomotive  as  found. 
On  the  completion  of  this  trip,  the  openings  around  the 

•Abstract  of  a   paoer  read  at  the  convention  of  the  International   Railwav 
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Steam  pipes  were  packed  with  rope  asbestos,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  average  draft  in  the  front  end  was  raised  two  inchis, 
as  shown  by  the  draft  gauge.  As  this  now  gave  a  vacuum 
in  the  front  end  greater  than  necessary  to  produce  the  de- 
sired vacuum  in  the  firebox,  it  was  decided  to  open  the  nozzle 
a  sufficient  amount  to  reduce  this. 

On  the  first  trip  it  was  found  that  the  draft  gauge  in  front 
of  the  diaphragm  registered  practically  double  the  height  i^f 
the  column  of  water  as  registered  by  the  draft  gauge  behind 
the  diaphragm,  indicating  that  the  draft  plate  was  so  adjusted 
as  to  offer  quite  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  gases  from  the 
firebox  to  the  atmosphere.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
raise  this  plate  in  order  to  better  equalize  the  draft. 

On  the  next  trip  the  openings  around  the  steam  pipes  were 
again  packed  with  asbestos  and  front  end  cement,  as  in- 
spection on  arrival  showed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pack- 
ing applied  on  the  previous  trip  had  pulled  out.  The  nozzle 
was  enlarged  %  inch  in  diameter  and  the  draft  plate  raised 
as  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  On  this  trip  the  loco- 
motive showed  a  marked  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
coal  per  1,000  G.  T.  M.  equated  on  the  draw  bar  pull  as 
registered  by  the  dynamometer  car.  It  also  showed  a  de- 
crease in  cylinder  back  pressure  at  the  same  speed  and  cut 
off.  due,  of  course,  to  the  enlarging  of  the  nozzle. 

As  the  front  end  vacuum  was  still  greater  than  necessary, 
it  was  decided  to  further  increase  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle 
on  the  following  trip. 

On  the  next  trip  the  nozzle  was  enlarged  j/i  inch  more 
in  diameter,  or  a  total  of  ^  inch  above  the  size  originally 
carried.  The  draft  sheet  was  left  as  adjusted  on  the  pre- 
vious trip.  Finding,  however,  that  the  packing  around  the 
steam  pipes  had  again  partially  pulled  out,  it  was  decided 
to  seal  these  openings  by  means  of  plates  made  of  No.  10 
gauge  steel,  slightly  corrugated,  the  outer  circumference  of 
these  plates  being  welded  to  the  smoke  arch  on  the  inside  of 
the  arch  and  the  inner  circumference  of  the  plates  welded  to 
the  steam  pipes.  An  electric  welder  was  used,  thereby  per- 
manently sealing  these  openings.  On  this  trip,  while  the 
locomotive  did  not  show  any  decrease  in  fuel  consumption 
per  1,000  G.  T.  M.  over  the  previous  trip,  it  did  show  an 
increase  in  locomotive  efficiency,  due  to  the  further  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  exhaust  nozzle,  and  as  a  point  had  now 
been  reached  where  the  fuel  consumption  and  locomotive  effi- 
ciency practically  balanced,  and  it  having  been  decided  that 
any  further  increase  in  the  size  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  would 
affect  the  steaming  of  the  locomotive  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
increase  the  coal  consumption,  the  tests  were  concluded. 

The  final  results  can  be  briefly  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing statement:  Opening  the  nozzle  ^  inch  or  4.5  per  cent 
of  the  diameter,  giving  an  increase  of  9.3  jjer  cent  in  area, 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  fuel  consumption  of  14.3  to  21.17 
per  cent,  the  comparisons  as  sho\Mi  for  the  different  trips 
wherein  the  larger  nozzle  was  used  being  14.3,  17.2,  18.2 
and  21.17  per  cent,  the  difference  being  due  to  variations  in 
the  quality  of  coal,  weather  conditions,  etc.  The  efficiency 
of  the  locomotive  was  increased  from  8.1  to  16.5  per  cent 
based  on  the  averages  at  various  speeds  and  cut  off,  as  shown 
by  indicator  cards  and  dynamometer  records.  The  locomci 
tive  .steamed  equally  as  well  with  the  larger  nozzle  as  witli 
the  one  originally  used.  The  raising  of  the  diaphragii 
resulted  in  a  better  distribution  of  the  draft  over  the  fir« . 
and  decreased  the  fuel  consumption  about  3  per  cent. 

On  the  whole,  the  tests  brought  out  forcibly  the  necessit  ■ 
of  maintaining  nozzles  with  the  largest  possible  diameter 
consistent  with  good  steaming;  of  maintaining  air  tight  front 
ends  in  order  that  the  large  nozzle  can  be  successfully  used, 
and  of  so  adjusting  the  draft  plate  as  to  maintain  an  even 
distribution  of  draft  over  the  entire  grate  surface,  as  well 
as  to  carry  it  at  such  a  height  as  to  provide  ample  area  for 
the  free  flow  of  gases  from  the  firebox  to  the  stack. 
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The  U.  S.  R.  A.  Slandai^d  Light  Mountain  Type  Locomotive 


Standard  Light  Mountain  Type 

J  Last  of  the   Administration   Designs    to  be    Built; 

*  Total  Weight  327,000  lb.;  Tractive  Effort  53,900  lb. 


THE  first  of  the  Railroad  Administration  standard  light 
Mountain  type  locomotives  has  recently  been  turned 
out  at  the  Richmond  works  of  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company  and  assigned  for  service  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford.  This  is  the  last  of  the  standard 
designs  prepared  by  the  Railroad  Administration  from  which 


.2     .3     .4     .S     .&     .7     .a    .S      1.0    l.t     rZ    1.3     /.4    /.S    16    17    /.8    1.9     BO 
Qrade    (PerCenf). 
^  Pyright  by  H.  S.   Vincent 

Standard   Light  Mountain   Type   Tonnage    Rating   Chart 

loccanotives  have  been  built  and  locomotives  of  each  of  the 
tivelve  standards  are,  therefore,  now  in  service. 

These  locomotives  were  designed  on  the  basis  of  rail  loads 
of  55,000  lb.  on  each  driving  axle.  The  actual  weight  in 
>*orking  order  is  327,000  lb.,  of  which  224,500  lb.  is  on  the 
drivers.    The  engines  produce  a  tractive  effort  of  53,900  lb., 


with  a  factor  of  adhesion  of  4.2.  In  the  table  is  presented 
a  comparison  of  some  of  the  more  important  dimensions  and 
ratios  of  the  standard  light  Mountain  type  with  other  mod- 
erate size  locomotives  of  this  type  designed  to  meet  condi- 
tions which  would  not  permit  of  the  use  of  maximum  axle 
loads.  With  the  exception  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  locomo- 
tive few  Mountain  type  locomotives  designed  for  passenger 
service  have  been  built  with  piston  strokes  greater  than  28  in. 


J^i- 
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Clearance   Diagram  for  the   Light  4-8-2  Type 

Comparison    of    the    Principal    Dimensions   of   Light    Mountain    Type 

Locomotives 


Road  U.S.R.A.  Cent,  of  Ga. 

Year    built    1919              1919 

Tractive    eflfoit.    lb 53,900           47,800 

Total   weight,    lb 327,000         316,000 

Weight  on  drivers,   lb 224,500         209,500 

Diameter  ot   drivers,   in 69                   69 

Cylinders,   dia.   and   stroke,   in 27  x  30          27  x  28 

Boiler    pressure,    lb 200                 190 

Heating  surface,  total,  sq.   ft....  4,121             3,649 

Superheating  surface,    sq.    ft 966                 961 

Grate   area,    sq.    ft 70.3               66.8 

Tractive  effort    X    dia.  drivers    -f- 

equivalent    heating    surface....  667.7 
Elquivalent     heating     surface      -h- 

_  grate   area    79.2 

Firebox       heating       surface        -^ 

equivalent    heating    surface....  6.2 


648.0 

76.2 

5.8 


C.R.I.  &  P. 

1913 

50,000 

333,000 

224,000 

69 

28x28 

185 

4.117 

944 

62.7 

623.5 

88.2 

3.4 


Can.  Pac. 

1915 

42,900 

286,000 

192,000 

70 

23.5  X  32 

200 

3,667 

760 

59.6 

625.0 

80.7 

*  5.5 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  light  Mountain  type  has  cylinders  of 
30  in.  stroke,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  standard  heavy 
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M  luntain  type  locomotive.  Except  for  its  greater  tractive 
efiort,  partly  due  to  the  increased  cylinder  stroke  and  partly 
to  the  greater  boiler  pressure,  the  standard  light  Mountain 
tvjie  compares  closely  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
ciik  ^Mountain  type  built   in   1913.     The  heating  surfaces 


Half  End   Elevations  of  the  Standard   10,000-Gal.  Tender  Tank 

compare  closely,  although  the  standard  locomotive  has  a  con- 
siderably larger  grate  than  the  earlier  built  locomotive. 

In  design  the  light  Mountain  type  locomotive  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  other  standard  txpes,  following  closely  the 
lint's  of  the  heavy  ^Mountain  and  the  two  Pacific  types. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  conical  wagon  top  type,  with  the  dome 


type  A  sui^erheater.  The  same  number  of  tubes  and  flues 
are  also  used  in  the  boiler  of  the  heaxy  Pacific  type  locomo- 
tive, the  length  of  which,  however,  is  19  ft.,  with  a  38-in. 
combustion  chamljer.  The  size  of  firebox  at  the  mudring  is 
the  same  for  both  boilers.  The  lx)iler  of  the  light  Mountain 
type  is  fitted  with  a  Shoemaker  power  operated  firedoor. 

The  frames  are  similar  in  design  to  those  of  other  single 
unit  standard  types.  The  width  is  six  inches  and  the  top  rail 
has  a  maximum  depth  of  7%  in.  over  the  pedestals,  with  a 
minimum  of  six  inches  l>etween  the  pedestals.  The  lower 
rail  has  maximum  and  minimum  depths  of  4>4  in.  and  4' 4 
in.,  respectively.  The  cylinders  are  carried  on  a  single  front 
rail  of  slab  section,  cast  integral  with  the  main  frame.  This 
rail  tapers  under  the  cylinder  fit  from  a  depth  of  lO^s  in.  at 
the  rear  to  a  de})th  of  9^  in.  at  the  front,  the  width  being 
6  in.  under  the  cylinders  and  to  a  point  30  in.  back  from 
the  front  end  of  the  casting.  Unit  steel  cradle  castings  are 
spliced  to  the  rear  of  the  main  frames,  the  joint  being  of  the 
same  type  used  on  all  of  the  other  designs  which  are  fitted 
with  trailer  frames. 

The  cylinders,  pistons  and  valves  are  similar  in  details  to 
those  on  practically  all  of  the  other  locomotives,  the  valves 
being  of  the  piston  type  and  14  in.  in  diameter.  The  front 
and  back  cylinder  heads  are  interchangeable  between  this  lo- 
comotive and  others  having  cylinders  27  in.  in  diameter,  in- 
cluding the  heavy  Mikado,  the  light  Santa  Fe  and  the  hea\y 
Pacific  types.  The  cylinder  and  valve  chamber  bushings, 
valve  bull  rings  and  packing  rings,  piston  bull  ring  and  pack- 
ing rings  and  crosshead  shoes  are  all  of  Hunt-Spiller  gun 
iron. 

The  main  and  side  rods  differ  in  no  essential  from  those 
on  any  of  the  other  locomotives.  The  side  rods  are  of  slab 
section,  this  being  the  rule  the  only  exceptions  to  which  are 
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The  Railroad  Administration  Standard   10,000-Gal.  Tender  Tank 


-^'t  on  the  third  course.  The  firebox  includes  a  combustion  in  the  case  of  the  two  Pacific  type  locomotives,  which  have 
'  hamber  extending  forward  60  in.  from  the  throat  sheet,  I-section  side  rods.  There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  inter- 
leaving for  the  tubes  a  length  of  20  ft.  6  in.  There  are  216,  changeability  in  the  side  and  main  rod  bearings  between  the 
-Y^-'m.  tubes  and   10,  53^-in.  flues  for  the  elements  of  the  various  classes  of  standard  locomotives.    The  back  end  main 
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rod   brasses  of  the  light   Mountain   type  interchange  with  Mikado,  heavy  Pacific  and  light  Santa  Fe  types  are  inttr- 

those  of  the  heav)-  Mikado,  light  Santa  Fe  and  heavy  Pa-  changeable. 

cific  types,  while  the  front  end  main  rod  brasses  interchange         The  tenders  have  Commonwealth  unit  frame  castings  and 

with  both  Mikado  type  locomotives,  the  eight-wheel  switcher,  are  carried  on  Commonwealth  equalized  four-wheel  trucks. 
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the  light  Santa  Fe  and  both  Pacific  types.     Similar,  although     The  tank  has  a  capacity  of  10,000  gallons,  carries  16  tons 

not  exactly  the  same  interchangeability  applies  to  the  side     of  coal  and  is  fitted  with  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company's 

rod  bearings.  coal  pusher.     The  tanks  are  built  up  of  34-in.  and  5/16-in. 

Driving  boxes  and  axles  are  also  of  interchangeable  de-     plate  with  Z^/^-in.  by  2^-in.  by  ^-in.  angles  at  the  corners, 

for  the  attachment  of  the  splash  plates  and  for  the  crossties. 
Two  T-irons  of  4-in.  by  3-in.  by  %-in.  section  are  used  as 
horizontal  stiffeners  on  each  side  of  the  water  space  and  to 
these  the  ends  of  the  crossties  are  attached.  The  cistern 
opening  has  a  length  of  96  in.  across  the  tank  and  a  width 
of  18  in. 

The  clearance  diagram  and  wheel  loading  diagrams  which 
are  included  were  prepared  by  F.  P.  Pfahler,  chief  mechani- 
cal engineer  of  the  Division  of  Operation,  of  the  Railroad 
Administration.  Actual  weights  are  shown  on  the  wheel 
loading  diagram.  The  tonnage  rating  diagram  was  prepared 
and  is  copyrighted  by  H.  S.  Vincent.  The  curves  of  hauling 
capacity  are  constructed  for  a  car  resistance  of  four  pounds 
per  ton.  The  chart  may  be  used  for  any  other  car  resistance 
or  for  any  combination  of  resistances  by  converting  them  into 
terms  of  grade. 

1   lb.   car   resistance  =  .05  per  cent  prade 

1   det;.  curve  uncoinpeiisatcd  =:  .04  per  cent  grade 

For  example,  find  the  tonnage  which  can  be  hauled  in 
passenger  service  on  0.5  per  cent  grade  combined  with  a 
five  degree  uncompensated  curve  at  40  m.  p.  h.  The  resis- 
tance of  passenger  coaches  at  40  m.  p.  h.  is  6.65  lb.  per  ton.* 
The  equivalent  grade  is  then: 

0.5   +    (5   X   .04)   +   (2.65   X   .05)   =  0.8325  per  cent. 

At  the   intersection  of  the  ordinate   for  0.8325   per  cent 
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Half  Sections  and  Tube  Sheet  Layout  of  the  Light  Mountain 

Type    Boiler 

sign  to  a  ver}-  considerable  degree.     The  journal  sizes  on  the 
front,   intLrmcdiate  and   l)ack  pairs  of  drivers  of  the  light 


Boiler  for  the   Standard    Light   Mountain   Type   Locomotive 


Mountain  type  are  10  in.  in  diameter  by  13  in.  in  length,  grade  with  the  drawbar  pull  curve  for  40  m.  p.  h.,  we  find 

With  the  exception  of  the  main  journals,  those  of  the  light  800  tons  as  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive. 

Pacific,  both  Mikado  types  and  both  Santa  Fe  types  have  A  list  of  the  specialties  on  all  of  the  standard  locomotive^ 

the  same  size  and  both  axles  and  driving  boxes  interchange.      ; 

rr-t               ••              1         c  ^\       ^•    \  1.         ji               -\f         A.    •        1  *See   the   Railway   Mechanical  Engineer   for   November,    1918,    page   607, 

The   main   journals   of   the    light   and    heavy    Mountain,   heavy  for  a  table  of  passenger  cars  resistances  for  use  with  these  charts. 
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was  published  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechani- 
cal Engineer,  p.  137.  The  principal  dimensions  and  data 
for  the  light  Mountain  type  locomotive  are  as  follows: 

General   Data 

Gage    1 4  ft   8^^ 

Service 
Fuel    . . 


in. 

Passenger 
.Bit.    coal 


Traciive   effort 53,900  lb. 

Weit'!it  in   working  order 327,000  lb. 

Weipiit   on    drivers 224,500  lb. 

Weieiit   on   leading   truck 49,500  lb. 

Weight  on   'railinp  truck 53,000  lb. 

Weight  of  en^ne  and  tender  in  working  order 519.000  lb. 

Whetl    base,    driving 18  ft.   3  in. 

Wheel    base,    total 40  ft.  0  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 75  ft.  8^  in. 

K  alios 

Weight  en  drivers   4-   tractive  effort 4.2 

Total   weight    -^    tractive   effort , 6.1 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -=-  equivalent  heating  surface* 667.7 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    H-    grate  area 79.2 

Firebox  heating  surface  -f-  equivalent  heating-  surface,*  per  cent 6.2 

W'eight  on  drivers   -f^    equivalent   heating  surface* 40.3 

Total  weight    ~-    equivalent   heating  surface* 58.7 

Volume   both    cylinders 19.9    cu.    ft. 

Equivalent  healing  surface*    -^    vol.   cylinders 279.9 

Grate   area    ~    vol.    cylinders 3.5 

Cylinders 

Kind     i Simple 

Diameter  and   stroke 27   in.   by   30  in. 

Fakes 

Kind    Piston 

Diameter 14    in. 

Greatest    travel 7  in. 

Steam    1 54  «n. 

Exhaust    clearance     A  in. 

Lead    li  in. 


Flues,   number  and   outside   diameter 40 — Syi   in. 

1  ubes   and    flues,    length 20    ft.  6  in. 

Heating    surface,   tubes 2,597  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  flues 1,176  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox,   including  arch   tubes 348  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total 4,121  sq.  ft. 

Superheater   heating  surface 966  sq.   ft. 

Equivalent    heating    surface* 5.570  sq.   ft. 

Grate  area   703  sq.  ft. 

Tender 

Tank   Water  bottom 

Frame    Cast    steel 

Weight     192,000  lb. 

Wheels,   diameter 3i  in. 

fournals,    diameter   and   length 6   in.    by    11   in. 

Water   capacity   10,000  gal. 

Coal   capacity    ...    16  tons 


•Equivalent   heating   surface   ~   total   cxaporative   heating  surface   +    1.5 
times  the  superheating  surface. 


STORAGE  OF  COAL  BY  RAILROADS 
DURING  1918* 

BY  H.  H.  STOEK 
Professor  of  Mining  Entfinearing,  University  of  Illinois 

About  two  years  ago  the  writer  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  several  hundred  parties  storing  coal  in  quantities  varying 
from  a  few  tons  stored  in  the  ordinary  house-cellar  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  as  stored  on  the  doclis  along  the 
Great  Lakes  and  by  some  of  the  large  industrial  concerns. 
The  replies  to  this  questionnaire  were  studied  and  a  tentative 
set  of  conclusions  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  the  parties  who  had 
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The  Frame  of  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  Standard   Light  4-6-2  Type     Locomotive 


Whcch 

JJii.ing  diameter   ovir  tires 69 

iJn.ing  journals,  niaijn,  diameter  and  length 12  in.  by  13 

LTiving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 10  in.  by  13 

E">!ne  tiuck  wheels,  diameter 33 

i^ii.  ne    truck,    journals i>Vi  in.   by   12 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter > 43 

tiii.ling  truck,  journals 9  in.  by   14 

Boiler 

Slyle   Con.  wag. 

*J''t  rking  pressure  200  lb.  per  sq. 

Ou'side  diameter  of  first  ring 78 

I"'    s,  number  and  outside  diameter 216 — IVx 

*!■•'  box.  length  and  width 120'/i  in.  by  84'4 

^jr-box  plates,  thickness Tube  and  throat,    J4   in.;   others,    Vf. 

*"'rebox,  water  space. Front,  6  in.;  others,  5 


in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 


top 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 


answered  the  original  questionnarie,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  thoroughly  criticized.  As  a  result  of  these  criticisms, 
a  revised  set  of  conclusions  was  drawn  up  and  published  in 
Circular  6  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Realizing  that  during  the  period  of  the  war  the  conditions 
under  which  coal  was  stored  were  unusual,  because  of  the 
pooling  of  coal  and  because  the  coal  furnished  was  dirtier 

'Abstract   of   a   paper    presented    at    the   convention    of   the    International 
Railway  Fuel  Association  at  Chicago,  May  19-22,  1919. 
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and  less  carefully  sized  than  under  normal  conditions,  an- 
other (juestionnaire  was  sent  cut  during  the  fall  of  1918  to 
practically  the  same  list  of  persons  as  the  previous  one, 
asking  for  the  experiences  of  those  who  had  stored  coal  dur- 
ing the  year  1918  and  for  a  criticism  of  the  conclusions 
puljlished  in  Circular  6.  A  similar  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  a  large  number  of  power  plants  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
and  a  large  number  of  tires  in  coal  piles  were  studied  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  1918.  In  these  several  studies, 
railroad  storage  was  only  one  of  the  problems  included  and 
furthermore,  the  study  had  particular  reference  to  Illinois 
and  Middle  \\'est  coals. 

On  March  1 1  a  conference  was  held  in  Chicago,  at 
which  the  general  subject  of  railroad  storage  was  discussed 
and  the  general  conclusions  in  Circular  0  were  endorsed. 
Each  one  was  asked  to  furnish  the  writer  his  own  conclusions 
U[)on  railroad  storage  and  copies  of  all  instructions  issued 
by  railroads  in  his  territor>-  to  be  studied  and  summarized 
by  a  sul)-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  McAulifte,  Roesch, 
Collett,  Hard}  and  the  writer,  at  a  meeting  held  in  LTbana, 
March  25.  At  that  meeting  certain  general  conclusions 
were  drawn  up  as  representing  what  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  represents  safe  practice  at  the  present  time  and 
these  preliminary  conclusions  were  issued  by  Mr.  McAu- 
liffe  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  railroads  of  the  countrv 
as  a  guide  to  them  in  storing  coal  during  1919. 

Why  Should  Railroads  Store  Coal.'' — The  insurance  fea- 
ture of  coal  storage  is  so  self-evident  as  not  to  need  dis- 
cussion, and  the  equalization  of  equipment  throughout  the 
year  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  reports  of  the  several 
coal  storage  committees.  (See  also  Railway  Administration 
circular.) 

Coal  stored  in  summer  costs  less  to  transport  than  would 
the  same  amount  hauled  during  the  winter.  By  relieving 
the  reads  of  transportation  cost,  general  traffic  is  helped. 

Other  reasons  for  storing  coal  by  the  producer  or  by  the 
consumer  need  not  be  considered  here,  as  the  railroad  is  a 
transporting  agent  only. 

The  railroads  are  also  interested  in  the  storage  of  coal, 
because  they  are  the  largest  ushers  of  it,  using  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  output  for  their  own  uses,  and  since 
the  transportation  of  the  coal  output  forms  about  34  per 
cent  of  the  freight  carried  by  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  the  railroads  should,  therefore,  not  only  protect  their 
own  interests  by  storing  coal,  but  should  encourage  both  the 
mine  operators  and  consumers  to  store  coal  so  as  to  help 
stabilize  the  coal  industry  in  order  that  it  can  be  conducted 
more  nearly  up  to  its  full  time  efficiency  and  thus  decrease 
the  pre.«ent  excessive  l)Ut  absolutely  necessary  overhead 
charge  due  to  the  fact  that  the  miners  of  the  country  work 
only  about  200  days  per  year. 

Suf^gestious  Regarding  Storage  of  Coal  by  Railroads. — 
The  re|)lies  to  the  (|uestionnaire  sent  cut  in  1918  asking 
for  experiences  in  storing  coal  during  1918  and  for  a 
criticism  of  the  conclusions  published  in  Circular  6,  show 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  confirmed  these 
conclusions*   in  ver}-  great  i)art. 

Summarizing  these  suggestions: 

Each  railroad  should  study  its  own  storage  problem  in 
great  detail.  Get  ready  to  store  before  it  is  time  to  begin 
actual  storing  by  outlining  a  definite  policy  far  enough  in 
advance  so  that  ever>-  one  who  will  luive  to  do  with  the 
storing  can  receive  definite  instructions,  not  merely  sug- 
gestions. Then  when  storing  begins,  see  that  the  instruc- 
tions are  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Many  failures  have  been 
due  not  to  faulty  instructions  from  the  head  office  but  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  followed. 

'The  conclusions  inchulcil  fletailol  instructions  repnrfliiie  the  storage  of 
coal  as  regards  location  of  piles,  season  when  coal  should  be  stored,  kinds 
and  sizes  which  may  safely  he  stored,  methods  of  piling,  ventilation  and 
precautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid  spontaneous  combustion. 


When  it  is  time  to  store,  prepare  a  place  carefully.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  coal  to  be  stored  is  on  the  track  and  tiien 
dump  it  anywhere  to  get  it  out  of  the  cars.  Specify  the 
kind  of  coal  that  is  to  be  stored  and  see  that  the  specifica- 
tions are  carried  out  by  having  an  inspector  at  each  storage 
jjilc  who  is  competent,  not  only  to  inspect  the  coal  furnisljed 
and  reject  it  if  not  according  to  specifications,  but  who  iias 
authority  to  see  that  the  storage  instructions  are  carried 
out  to  the  letter. 

Prepare  definite  instructions  as  to  the  sizes  of  piles  for 
different  coals  and  for  the  different  kinds  of  storage  appli- 
ances that  may  be  available. 

Watch  the  stored  coal  carefully  for  any  evidence  of 
heating  and  if  the  temperature  rises  sufficiently,  begin  to 
move  it  in  time.  See  that  adequate  machinery-  for  handling 
the  coal  is  available  and  always  in  condition  to  be  used. 
Do  not  store  coal  unless  you  are  prepared  to  do  it  properly 
and  to  watch  it  thoroughly  after  it  has  been  stored. 

Attention  to  these  details  will  very  largely  prevent  heating 
of  ccal  or  if  heating  occurs  will  prevent  loss  from  fires. 

It  should  be  understood  that  each  coal  storage  is  a  dis- 
tinct proposition  and  while  it  is  believed  that  the  sug- 
gestions in  this  paper  will  be  helpful  to  any  one  wishing 
to  store  coal,  they  are  suggestions  and  guides  only.  They 
are  not  absolute  facts  and  subsequent  experience  may  show 
changes  to  be  advisable. 

Effect  of  Storage  Upon  the  Properties  of  Coal. — The 
heating  value  of  coal  as  expressed  in  B.  t.  u.  has  been 
shown  by  experiments  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  by  Professor  S.  W.  Parr  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  to  be  ver}-  little  decreased  by  storage.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  opinion  is  very  wide-spread 
that  storage  coal  burns  less  freely  than  fresh  coal.  This 
opinion  is  by  no  means  universal  amongst  railroad  men, 
for  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  some  that  the  storage  coal  burns 
Ijetter  than  the  fresh  coal. 

Exj)eriments  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have  indicated 
that  ccal  that  has  Ijeen  in  storage  can  be  burned  as  readily 
as  fresh  coal  if  a  thinner  bed  is  kept  on  the  grate  and  the 
dr;ift  projXTly  regulated.  This,  of  course,  applies  particu- 
larly to  stationar}-  plants. 

Insurance  Adjustments. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  adjustment  of  insurance 
in  connection  with  the  storage  of  coal  but  very  incomplete 
information  had  been  received  at  the  time  of  writing.  It 
is  suggested  that  this  subject  is  worthy  of  much  more 
careful  and  extended  study,  possibly  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the    Fuel   Association. 

STORAGE    SYSTEMS 

Choice  of  a  Storage  System. — In  the  choice  of  a  storage 
system,   the   following  points   should   be  considered: 

(1)  The  location,  size,  and  topography  of  the  available 
storage  ground. 

(2)  The  capacity  of  the  desired  installation,  that  is, 
the  amount  of  coal  which  it  is  desired  to  load  and  unload 
in  a  given  time. 

(3)  The  cost  of  the  plant. 

(4)  The  cost  of  maintenance. 

(5)  The  cost  of  operation. 

(6)  The  amount  of  breakage  to  be  permitted  in  hand- 
ling   the   coal. 

(7)  The  way  in  which  the  coal  is  received,  in  open  or 
box   cars,   or   in   boats. 

(8)  The  length  of  time  the  coal  must  be  kept  in  storage- 

(9)  Climate:  A  dry  climate  with  cold  nights  such  as 
is  found  in  Colorado,  for  instance,  may  give  different  ci  n- 
ditions  than  will  be  found  in  Illinois,  where  there  i"^  ^ 
great  deal  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  the  summer  nig'its 
are    almost    as    hot    as    the    days. 

The   requirements   of  an   ideal   plant   are: 
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( 1 )  Adequate  ground  area,  so  that  different  kinds  of 
c(  al  may  be  stored  separately  if  necessary. 

(2)  Adequate  facilities  for  rapidly  and  economically 
transferring  coal  from  cars  or  from  boats  into  the  storage 
piles. 

facilities    for   rapidly    and    economically 

coal      and      for     rapidly      moving     any 

which    shows    evidences    of    taking    fire. 

track    facilities,    with    gravity    facilities, 


(3)  Adequate 
reclaiming     the 
part    of    the    pile 

(4)  Adequate 


if  possible,   for  handling  cars. 


(5)  Means  for  preventing  undue  breakage  in  handling. 

(6)  Adequate   available   water   supply. 

(7)  Low  cost  of  installation,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion per  ton  of  capacity.  A  storage  plant  is  in  operation 
very  irregularly  and  costs  are  likely  to  be  corresjx)ndingly 
higher  because  of  the  heavy  fixed  charges. 

(The  paper  gave  detailed  analyses  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  methods  of  storage  particularly  applicable 
to  railroad  conditions.  Replies  to  questionnaires  summar- 
izing current  practice  and  opinion  were  also  included.) 


Limit  Of  Wear  For  Steel  Wheels 

i 

!  Tests   Show   Flanges  of  Wheels   Worn   Below   the 

'  Present  Condemning  Limit  Have  Adequate  Strength 


A  TEST  wai?  recently  conducted  by  the  testing  depart- 
ment of  one  of  tile  large  railroads  to  determine  by 
comparison  with  worn  cast  iron  wheels  whether  or 
not  rolled  steel  wheels,  worn  34  ^^-  below  the  present  scrap 
wearing  limit,  can  be  used  with  safety.     To  make  this  test 


Fig    1 — Cross    Section    and    Contour    of    Wheels    to    Present    Scrap 

Wearing  Limit 

four  rolled  steel  wheels  were  selected  from  a  lot  of  scrap 
wheels.  The  wheels  had  been  in  service  under  locomotive 
lenders  arid  had  treads  worn  from  2}i  in.  to  2^  in.  below 
the  new  diameter,  about  ^  in.  above  the  limit  marks.  They 
were  rolled  in  1917  from  three  different  heats. 

Ihe  treads  of  wheels  numbered  1  and  4  were  turned  to  a 
tiiickness  of  1  in.  or  to  the  present  scrap  wearing  limit.  All 
'Ganges  were  turned  to  the  minimum  allowable  thickness  of 
1\/16  in.  and  with  vertical  surfaces  and  sharp  fillets  similar 
t  I  the  worn  condition  developed  in  service.  Cross  sections 
<  :  the  treads  and  flanges  are  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  with  worn  cast  iron  wheels, 
^  iree  wheels  were  selected  for  test  from  among  the  scrap 
'heels  at  a  large  wheel  foundry.  These  wheels  were  cast 
;t  three  different  foundries  the  weight  and  dimensions  be- 
i  ig  as  follows: 

^'•licel    mim1;er     44  997  2,328  158.891 

late    casf    i.      Mav  2716  Sept.  16-07  Aug.  14-14 

^;eiieiled    weight 740  lb.  700  \b.  625  lb. 

1  ange    thickness      I J  in.  1  in.  1  in. 

l:ead    diameter     ......i.. 32|J  in.  32fi  in.  321i  in. 


DROP  TESTS 

The  ^I.  C.  B.  drop  test  machine  at  the  wheel  foundr}-  was 
used  for  the  tests.  The  wheels  were  supported  in  a  way 
that  caused  the  entire  thiust  to  Ije  taken  by  the  tlange.  The 
three  steel  blocks  on  which  the  flange  rested  were  rounded 
off  so  as  to  eliminate  any  cutting  action  against  the  flange, 
and  to  confine  the  supported  area  to  the  vertical  surface 
above  the  fillet.  These  blocks  were  supported  on  three  5 -in. 
anvil  blocks,  which  are  the  standard  equipment  of  the 
machine.     An  iron  band  surrounding  the  wheel  and  blocks 


Fig-  2 — Cross  Section   and   Contour  of  Wheels  Turned   '/i-ln.   Below 
Present  Scrap  Wearing  Limit 

was  used  to  prevent  the  blocks  moving  out  of  place.  The 
tup  weighs  200  lb.  and  has  a  flat,  round  face,  8  in.  in 
diameter. 

The  results  of  the  drop  tests  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Wheel 

-Vo. 

1 


4 

44.';9; 

i58,o91 


Kind 
Ste-l 
Steel 
Siccl 
Steel 
Cast 
Cast 
C\',sl 


Trea<i  Klange 

thiclvness.  thickness, 

in.  in. 

1  "! 

■"4  \l 


1 


;i 


ion 
ion 
ron 


Ulovvs 
from 
6  ft. 

12 
5 
5 

'3t 
It 


Blows 

fioiri 
9  ft. 

0 

2 

0 

0 


riows 

from 

12  ft. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

It 


Blows 
from 
20  ft. 

5* 
15 
30 

9t 


*riate  cracked  after  two  blows.      Flange  not  broken, 
t Fiance    i)roken    off. 

Typical  fractures  developed  under  the  drop  test  are  shown 
in  Fig.  3  and  Fig.  4.     None  of  the  fractures  showed  anv 
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imperfections  or  irregularities  in  the  metal  structure.  Wheel 
No.  1  developed  only  a  slight  elongation  of  the  crack  through 
the  plate  after  it  had  received  three  additional  blows  from  a 
height  of  20  ft. 

STATIC   TESTS  OF   ONE  INCH  SECTIONS 

Sections  one  inch  thick  were  cut  from  each  of  the  steel 
wheels  and  tested  in  a  Riehle  testing  machine  in  a  manner 
which  is  shown,  with  the  plate  removed,  in  Fig.  5.  This 
arrangement   provides   a   loading,    which   produces   a   thrust 


^^^ 


^ir^ 


Flfl.  3— Failure   of  Steel   Wheel    No.  4 

in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  service.  A  clearance  was  cut  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  ram,  causing  the  load  to  be  applied  the  same 
distance  from  the  tread  in  each  case. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  as  follows:  Specimens  from 
wheels  numbered  1  and  4,  whose  treads  had  been  turned  to 
the  present  scrap  wearing  limit,  broke  under  loads  of  40,450 
lb.  and  34,720  lb.  respectively.  Specimens  from  wheels 
numbered  2  and  3,  whose  treads  were  turned  ^  in.  below 
the  present  scrap  wearing  limit,  broke  under  loads  of  22,540 


'-•^  5^6     '■    .    :. 


'i:?mf^-^ 


wheels  tested,  the  best  showing  was  made  by  the  one  which 
had  the  flange  broken  off  after  three  blows  of  a  200-lb.  mp 
from  a  height  of  6  ft.,  whereas  the  only  steel  wheel  whi)se 
flange  was  broken,  failed  after  nine  blows  from  20  ft. 
Fifteen  and  thirty  blows  from  20  ft.  caused  no  failure  of 
the  two  steel  wheels  which  were  turned  below  the  present 
limit. 

These  results  indicate  that  a  reduction  of  the  thickness  of 
the  tread  does  not  affect  the  strength  of  the  flange  in  rolled 
steel  wheels. 

The  failures  of  the  1-in.  sections  were  similar,  in  that  all 
broke  in  the  same  way  at  about  the  same  place.  In  no  case 
did  the  break  occur  at  the  throat  of  the  flange  or  at  the 


Fig. 


-Manner  of  Applying   Load   in  Test  of  1-in.  Sections 


thinnest  section  of  the  tread,  but  to  one  side  of  the  thinnest 
section,  toward  the  center  of  the  tread. 

The  results  of  the  drop  tests  indicate  that  the  rolled  steel 
wheels  with  treads  turned  54  in.  below  the  present  scrap 
wearing  limit  and  flanges  of  the  minimum  allowable  thick- 


Fig.  6 — Failures  of  1-in.  Sections  Talten  From  Steel  Wheels. 

ness,  have  decidedly  stronger  flanges  than  cast  iron  wheJ^- 
the  flanges  of  which  are  worn  to  the  minimum  allowai  If 
thickness. 

The  nature  and  similarity  of  the  failures  of  the  1-in.  st'<^- 
tions  indicate  that  there  is  no  weakening    effect  on  the  flan^'e 
proper,  caused  by  reducing  the  tread  thickness.     There  i^? 
The  results  showed   a  decided  superiority  of  steel  over     however,  a  weakening  of  the  tread  due  to  its  own  reduced 
cast  iron  wheels  under  the  drop  test.    Of  the  three  cast  iron     section. 


Fig.  4 — Failure  of  Cast  iron  Wheel   No.  2328 


lb.  and  24,900  lb.  respectively.     The  character  of  the  fail- 
ures are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Master  Boiler  Makers'  Convention 

Reports  and  Discussion;  Brick  Arches,  Ash  Pans, 
Threading  of    Radial    Stays,    and    Other    Subjects 


A  PARTIAL  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association,  held  in 
Chicago  May  26  to  29,  was  given  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  which  also  contained 
a  list  of  the  newly  elected  officers  of  the  association.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  addresses  and  papers  given  in  the  June  issue,  other 
repKjrts  of  committees  were  offered  to  the  convention  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  members. 

APPLICATION  OF  BRICK  ARCHES 

The  minimum  distance  between  the  grates  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  arch  at  the  throat  sheet  for  different  classes  of 
locomotves  depends  upon  the  local  conditions;  that  is,  the 
grade  of  coal  being  used,  whether  it  fills  up  badly  or  not; 
and  whether  the  firemen  have  been  taught  to  shake  grates 
and  keep  the  fire  worked  down.  There  are  a  great  many  en- 
gines which  have  eight  inches  as  a  minimum  distance  be- 
tween the  grates  and  the  lower  part  of  the  arch,  and  the  rail- 
roads are  getting  along  very  successfully  with  it. 

The  proper  distance  from  the  door  sheet  to  the  top  of  the 
brick  arch  and  from  the  crown  sheet  to  the  top  of  the  brick 
arch  for  various  classes  of  locomotives  is  also  a  local  condi- 
tion. Arches  have  been  run  in  a  great  many  cases  as  close  to 
the  crown  sheet  at  11  in.  with  good  results,  but  some  mil- 
roads  insist  that  the  arch  shall  not  be  closer  than  16  to  'iS  m. 
The  distance  from  the  door  sheet  to  the  top  of  the  arch  is  a 
distance  varying  greatly,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
firebox.  The  arch  should  be  run  as  long  as  possible  in  all 
cases  and  the  top  of  the  arch  should  be  up  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  door. 

The  report  was  signed  by  L.  M.  Stewart  (A.  C.  L.), 
chairman. 

An  individual  report  on  this  subject  was  submitted  by  E. 
W.  Young,  general  boiler  inspector,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  is  given  below. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  any  figure  for  the  minimum  distance 
between  grates  and  the  lower  part  of  arch  tubes  for  different 
classes  of  locomotives,  as  so  many  variables  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  distance  from  the  grates  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  arch  tube  may  be  less  with  a  throat  sheet  that  sets  back 
at  an  angle  from  the  vertical  than  for  a  throat  sheet  which 
is  vertical.  It  may  be  less  where  the  grate  is  flat,  than  where 
there  is  a  steep  pitch  of  the  front  end  of  the  grate,  or  it  may 
1)6  less  in  a  short  firebox  than  in  a  long  firebox. 

The  distance  from  the  grates  to  the  lower  part  of  the  arch 
tube  may  be  less  in  a  compound  locomotive  with  its  mild 
draft  than  in  a  simple  locomotive  with  its  sharp  draft.  It 
may  be  less  with  one  grade  of  coal  than  with  some  other 
i:rade. 

On  account  of  the  variable  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to 
-et  any  figure.  A  good  rule  and  a  simple  one  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  Locate  the  arch  tubes  as  high  above  the  grates  as 
the  design  of  the  firebox  will  permit.  In  some  cases  the  arch 
■ubes  have  had  to  be  located  as  near  as  8  in.  to  the  grate, 
md  yet  satisfactor}'  results  have  been  accomplished;  how- 
'  ver,  better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  throat  sheet  be  such 
liat  the  distance  of  18  in.  can  be  obtained  between  the  grates 
md  the  arch  tubes.  The  proper  distance  from  the  door  sheet 
'o  the  brick  arch  in  various  classes  of  locomotives  is  just  as 
■tifficult  to  determine  as  it  is  to  answer  the  first  question. 
One  answer  might  be  stated  as  follows:  The  brick  arch 
■^hould  approach  the  door  sheet  as  near  as  possible  without 
"estricting  the  area  between  the  arch  and  the  door  sheet,  to  a 
iigure  below  the  gas  area  through  the  flues.     It  is  very  seldom. 


however,  that  we  find  a  case  where  the  arch  can  be  run  as 
close  to  the  door  sheet  as  the  above  rule  would  dictate,  due 
to  the  fact  that  under  such  a  condition  the  gas  area  between 
the  arch  and  the  crown  sheet  is  unduly  restricted.  It  might 
be  stated  that  an  arch  may  be  built  back  to  within  24  in.  of 
the  door  sheet,  provided  conditions  other  than  the  relation  of 
the  arch  to  the  door  sheet  will  permit. 

A  good  rule  in  connection  with  arch  designs  is  that  an 
arch  should  be  as  long  as  conditions  will  permit,  and  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  these  conditions  must  be  studied  from 
two  or  three  angles  before  we  can  decide  just  what  the  length 
of  the  arch  shall  be,  or  what  the  distance  shall  be  between 
the  arch  and  the  door  sheet.  It  would  be  ver}'  much  easier 
to  get  an  ideal  arch  if  the  arch  were  first  designed  and  then 
the  firebox  built  around  it.  If  the  latter  condition  existed, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  answer  the  two  questions,  and  they 
would  read  about  as  follows:  The  grates  should  be  placed 
18  in.  below  the  front  end  of  the  arch  tubes.  The  door  sheet 
should  be  placed  about  24  in.  from  the  back  end  of  the  arch. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  above  two  specifi- 
cations can  rarely  be  made  use  of  for  the  very  reason  that 
arches  are  built  into  fireboxes  instead  of  fireboxes  built 
around  arches. 

Arch  tubes  must  be  so  located  in  the  flue  sheet  that  there 
will  be  access  to  the  front  end  of  the  arch  tube  through  the 
waterleg.  In  order  to  get  this  access  through  the  waterleg. 
and  through  a  plug  hole  in  the  outside  throat  sheet,  arc  h 
tube  locations  are  often  found  to  be  impracticably  low  and  in 
such  instances  a  special  spacer  block  is  used  to  elevate  the 
front  course  of  arch  brick,  so  that  practical  firing  clearance 
is  obtained. 

The  distances  discussed  above  as  found  on  the  different 
types  of  locomotives  used  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  and  also  on  the  United  States  Standard  locomotives, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Pail  Railway 


Distance  between 

Hi  stance 

grates  and  lower  )art 

from  door  sheet 

Type 

of  arch  tube,  inches 

to  brick  arch,  inches 

1-5 

13J< 

45^ 

G-4 

18 

37 

A-1 

16 

49 

A-2  Straight 

top 

13;-5 

53^ 

A-2  Slope  top 

14 

44^ 

B-4  Wide    firebox 

14}< 

64  </^ 

B-4     Narrow 

firebox 

HHi 

67 

G-6 

13 

46 

K-1 

24 

59 

L-2 

23J4 

49 

r.  S. 

Si  \NDAKO    LOCOMOTIV  ES 

0-  6-0 

IC 

28 

0-  8-0 

10 

J7 

4-  6-2A 

13 

53 

4-  6-2-B 

15 

47 

2-  6-2-A 

13J4 

S2 

2-  8-2-R 

IS 

47 

4-  8-2-A 

15 

46 

4-  8-2- D 

15 

42 

-'-10-2- A 

14  VJ 

42 

2-10-2-R 

15 

59 

The  use  of  syphons  in  the  place  of  arch  tubes  will,  in  ver\ 
many  cases,  permit  of  considerably  better  firing  clearance 
than  can  be  obtained  where  arch  tubes  are  used.  There  may 
be  many  cases  of  firebox  construction,  in  which  an  arch  on 
syphons  will  be  practical,  while  arches  on  arch  tubes  would 
be  impracticable.  Syphons  make  a  good  foundation  for  a 
brick  arch,  and  on  account  of  being  so  substantial  they  make 
a  practical  device  to  take  the  place  of  arch  tubes. 

DISCUSSION 
The  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  there  was  consider- 
able  difference   of   opinion    regarding   the   proper  location 
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of  the  arch.  The  point  was  brought  out,  however,  that  it  is 
largely  governed  l)y  local  conditions.  It  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  have  the  area  lietween  the  arch  and  the  crown  or  door 
sheet  from  10  to  2S  per  cent  greater  than  the  area  through 
the  tubes. 

DESIGN  OF  ASH  PAN  AND  DRAFT  APPLIANCES 

Your  committee  lias  failed  to  discover  a  recognized  rule 
for  designing  ash  pans.  The  result  of  our  investigations  in- 
dicates that  methods  are  largely  the  result  of  experiments 
which  have  devel()i)ed  designs  which  seem  best  suited  to  the 
type  of  locomotive  and  condition  of  service.  The  ol>jective 
to  i)e  attained  was  a  self-cleaning  arrangement  of  sufficient 
storage  capacity  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  dumping  the 
ashes  except  at  regular  ash  pan  cleaning  ])oints;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  cinders  from  burning  and  warping  the  pan.  The 
lower  parts  are  designed  to  be  practically  air  tight,  air  for 
draft  being  admitted  at  the  upper  parts  only.  Ash  j)an  air 
inlets  of  eight  classes  of  locomotives  averaged  14  per  cent  of 
the  grate  area  which,  from  information  obtainable,  seems 
to  be  about  the  average  air  opening  in  ash  pans  for  coal 
burning  engines. 

A\ith  the  modern  wide  firebox,  pans  are  made  wide  at  the 
top.  projecting  several  inches  beyond  the  mud  ring  with 
vertical  sides  to  prevent  sparks  from  falling  or  being  blown 
out  by  side  winds.  These  upper  plates  are  sloped  toward 
the  hopper  or  storage  part  so  that  cinders  will  slide  to  the 
hopper.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  this  slope 
to  oijtain  greater  draft  oi)ening,  which  has  resulted  in  some 
instances  in  the  cinders  piling  up  on  the  wings  and  shutting 
off  the  draft,  as  well  as  causing  stuck  grates  and  burned 
grates  and  connecting  bars.  Therefore  the  slo|)e  from  the 
hopper  to  the  edge  of  the  pan  should  be  not  less  than  .^0  de- 
grees and  rather  than  lose  this  slope,  it  is  l^etter  policy,  if 
})ossible,  to  get  increased  opening  from  back  or  front. 

AVhen  locomotives  are  being  designed,  the  ash  pan  should 
be  considered  and  provided  for  as  an  imjx>rtant  part  of  the 
machine,  and  not  as  something  to  l>e  hung  on  after  the  loco- 
motive has  been  set  up.  The  modern  ash  j)an  is  expensive 
to  construct  and  still  more  expensive  to  maintain,  and  the 
greatest  possibility  of  improvement  seems  to  be  in  the 
designers  who  may  find  it  practicable  to  change  the  frame 
lines  or  other  parts  sufficiently  to  give  relief  where  it  is  greatly 
needed. 

M.AIXTENANCE  OF    ASH    PAX 

Slides,  hoppers  and  dumps  should  be  maintained  in  an 
operative  condition.  Grates  should  be  maintained  in  first- 
class  condition.  Broken,  burned  or  warped  grates  should  not 
lie  allowed  in  service.  One  bad  grate  often  causes  damage 
to  a  whole  section  and  also  causes  waste  of  fuel  and  dam- 
age to  the  ash  pan. 

No  air  openings  should  be  allowed  in  the  ash  pans  except 
those  provided  for  in  the  design.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  ca.se  of  oil  burning  locomotive  draft  pans,  for 
the  reason  that  air  leaks  permitted  at  other  points  than 
those  designed  usually  result  in  brick  work  troubles  as  well 
as  interfering  with  the  proper  steaming  of  the  locomotive. 

Air  leaks  at  the  lower  parts  of  coal  burning  locomotive 
ash  pans  are  extremely  undesirable  and  annoying,  not  only 
on  account  of  burning  and  warping  the  ])lates  of  the  a^li 
pan,  but  particularly  on  account  of  sparks  dropping  and 
causing  fires  along  the  right  of  way.  It  is  a  mooted  point 
whether  fires  set  from  locomotives  are  not  more  frequently 
from  the  pans  rather  than  from  the  stack. 

FRONT    KXD    DRAFT    APPLIANCES 

The  method  of  determining  the  design  of  front  end  draft 
apjiliances  has,  no  doubt,  as  its  basic  principle,  what  was 
known  as  the  Master  Mechanics'  front  end,  and  like  other 
parts,  constant  experiments  and  experience  develop  a  type  of 
front  or  setting  to  suit  the  conditions. 


All  parts  of  ash  pan  and  front  end  appliances  should  be 
carefully  fitted  and  securely  bolted  in  place  so  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  probability  of  any  part  becoming  displaced, 
and  should  be  maintained  at  all  times  in  first-class  conditirin. 
each  part  performing  its  full  function  .strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  design,  particularly  draft  openings  and  passa^^es 
which  govern  the  flow  of  air  and  gases  through  the  firebox 
flues  and  smoke  arch.  Dampers  which  are  designed  to  be 
operated  should  be  maintained  in  an  operative  condition  and 
air  admitted  only  at  such  points  as  the  drawings  provide  for. 
Draft  passages  should  be  maintained  so  that  all  the  druft 
will  pass  through  those  channels,  which  is  not  the  case  if 
loose  or  jioor  fitting  jflates  are  allowed.  Draft  appliances, 
which  include  deflecting  plates,  nozzle,  petticoat  pi])e  and 
stack,  may  l)e  designed  and  adjusted  to  thoroughly  clean 
cinders  from  front  ends,  and  because  plates  were  not  well 
fitted,  leaks  direct  to  the  stack  may  be  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  object  of  the  design,  causing  cinders  to  accumulate  in 
the  front  end,  sometimes  resulting  in  burning  and  warpinsi 
front  end  rings  and  doors  and  overheating  the  lower  joints 
of  exhaust  and  steam  pipes  and  developing  leaks  at  those 
])arts. 

FROXT   EXD    LEAKS 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  positively  no  air  leaks 
should  be  permitted  and  that  where  front  ends  show  indica- 
tions of  burning  on  account  of  the  combustion  of  cinders,  it 
is  just  as  often  the  result  of  poor  fitting  plates  and  air  leaks 
as  it  is  of  faulty  design  or  of  wrong  adjustment  of  draft  aj)- 
pliances.  We  also  incline  to  the  opinion  that  we  should 
make  use  of  the  autogenous  welding  process  to  secure  per- 
manently to  the  smoke  arch  and  flue  sheet  a  suitable  sheet 
iron  border  to  which  to  bolt  deflecting  plates.  This  border 
may  be  spot  welded  when  being  applied  or  welded  in  solid. 
At  any  rate,  it  can  be  an  absolutely  tight  fit,  in  fact,  air 
tight,  if  desired.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  will  expedite 
the  work  of  applying  or  removing  deflecting  plates  and  sim- 
plify front  end  inspection.  Petticoat  pipes  should  be  main- 
tained to  practically  a  true  circle  free  from  holes  or  indenta- 
tions, and  l)e  securely  held  in  central  position  between  nozzle 
and  stack. 

As  an  item  of  interest  to  this  association,  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  dimensions  of  draft  openings,  the  follow- 
ing is  given.  We  find  in  eight  different  classes  of  coal  burn- 
ing locomotives  the  following  comparative  dimensions  of 
draft  passages : 

Eight  Coal  Burning  Locomotives. — Ash  pan  air  inlets 
equal  14  per  cent  of  grate  area,  or  39.5  per  cent  of  grate 
opening,  and  is  4  ])er  cent  more  than  flue  opening  area.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  pan  opening  and  flue  opening  are 
practically  the  same,  while  stack  area  is  about  10  per  cent  of 
flue  opening  area. 

Seven  Oil  Burning  Locomotii'es. — These  have  the  same 
stack  opening,  flue  opening  and  grate  area.  They  have  no 
grates,  but  the  air  inlets  through  the  fire  or  brick  pan,  al>o 
called  the  draft  pan,  are  28  j)er  cent  less  than  the  flue  opin- 
ing area,  and  are  69  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  than  twice  t!u' 
stack  opening.  The  comparatively  small  air  openings  to  the 
fire  in  oil  burning  engines  compared  to  coal  may  raise  the 
(juestion  of  whether  or  not  we  are  allowing  too  much  air  to 
the  coal  burner,  especially  with  a  clean  fire.  We  are  of  t!ie 
opinion  that  the  size  and  location  of  these  openings  h;ivi' 
been  worked  out  jirincijjally  by  experimental  process  and. 
while  perfection  may  not  have  been  attained,  when  we  ob- 
serve a  good  steaming  oil  liurner  at  work  one  is  pretty  apt  to 
conclude  that  there  is  not  much  room  for  improvement. 

The  effect  of  proper  upkeep  of  ash  pan  and  front  end  ap- 
pliances is  to  save  fuel  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
condition  of  those  parts  saves  labor,  and  effects  an  economy. 
Like  many  other  economies  not  reducible  to  plain  figun^, 
we  must  accept  the  above  statement  because  we  know  tl-»t 
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wlII  maintained  draft  appliances  and  ash  pans  do  fully  per- 
form their  functions  of  furnishing  the  necessary-  drafts  for 
economical  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  prevent  fires  being  set 
out  and  the  destruction  and  loss  of  property,  which  is  an  im- 
portant economical  consideration.  Well  fitted  and  well  se- 
cured parts  of  the  draft  appliances  reduce  the  liability  of  dis- 
placement and  failure  on  account  of  not  steaming  and  loss 
of  fuel  due  to  poor  steaming,  and  also  reduce  the  necessity 
of  constant  changing  of  front  end  draft  appliances,  which  is 
another  considerable  economy.  Finally,  well  maintained 
draft  applainces  may  Well  be  considered  the  difference  be- 
tween a  satisfactory,  efficient  locomotive,  which  ever}'one  ap- 
preciates, and  a  poor  steaming  inefficient  machine  that  no 
engineer  wants  to  run. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Geo.  Austin  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.), 
chairman;  E.  J.  Nicholson  (C.  &  N.  W.),  F.  Bever  (Penn. 
Lines),  H.  F.  Weldin  (Penn..)  and  H.  B.  Nelson  (Mo.  Pac.) 

DISCUSSION 

Methods  of  eliminating  the  leaks  around  the  steam  pipe 
holes  in  the  front  ends  were  discussed  at  length,  llie  best 
results  were  said  to  be  secured  by  welding  a  plate  around 
the  opening. 

One  member  told  of  results  which  had  been  .secured  by 
the  use  of  cast  steel  ashpans.  He  submitted  an  estimate  of 
cost  showing  the  expense  of  applying  and  maintaining  sheet 
steel  pans  for  15  years  to  be  :^915,  while  the  corresponding 
cost  of  cast  steel  pans  was  $214. 

BRACING  LOCOMOTIVE  TENDERS 

The  object  of  bracing  locomotive  tenders  is  to  make  them 
sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  stresses  that  take  place  when 
the  engine  is  in  motion  and  to  prevent  the  sides  and  back  of 
the  tank  from  l)ulging  outward.     To  do  this  braces  are  ap- 
plied on  the  interior  of  the  tank,  and  anchor  lugs  are  pro- 


The  top  of  the  tank  at  the  rear  end  is  braced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  T  bars  riveted  to  the  under  side  with  gusset  plates 
rivetted  on  the  ends.  The  slope  sheet  in  the  coal  space  is 
braced  by  the  application  of  two  T  bars  riveted  to  the  under 
side,  also  supported  by  stay  plates  placed  vertically  and 
riveted  to  slope  sheet  and  the  tank  bottom  reinforced  by 
angle  bars.  Dasher  or  splash  plates  of  l4  in.  or  5/16  in. 
thickness  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the  rush  of 
water  in  the  tank;  they  also  form  a  brace  for  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  tank.  One  plate  is  placed  in  the  center  be- 
tween the  coal  slope  sheet  and  the  back  of  the  tank.  Two 
plates  are  placed  on  each  side,  these  are  riveted  to  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  center  dasher  plate  is  flanged 
on  the  sides  and  riveted  to  the  top  of  the  tank,  also  gusset 
plates  are  applied  at  the  lx)ttom  and  riveted,  which  gives  the 
dasher  plate  added  strength.  In  order  to  make  a  permanent 
jol>  all  braces  used  in  the  construction  should  lie  riveted  and 
not  bolted. 

This  method  of  bracing  is  recommended  for  all  rectangular 
tanks  made  from  steel  plates  of  5/16  in.  thickness  or  less, 
because  it  gives  better  service  than  the  old  method  of  apply- 
ing longitudinal  angle  iron  bars  with  cross  stays.  Also  it 
has  the  tendency  to  eliminate  leaky  rivets  in  anchor  lugs. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  weight  is  not  taken  in  ac- 
count when  designing  locomotive  tenders  if  the  tanks  were 
made  from  heavier  material,  say  steel  sheets  vg  in.  thick,  it 
would  greatly  simplify  the  matter  of  bracing  as  heavier  ma- 
terial could  l3e  used  which  no  doubt  would  be  more  satis- 
factor}-.  However,  with  '  4  in.  plates  for  tank  sides  and  top, 
and  5/16  in.  plates  for  the  bottom  of  the  tank  this  is  the  best 
method  of  bracing,  as  it  braces  the  tank  in  all  its  principal 
jjarts,  and  still  leaves  plenty  of  space  on  the  interior  so  that 
the  inspector  can  move  around  easily  to  make  his  ins|H?ction 
or  repairs  when  necessar}-. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Thomas  Lewis  (L.  V.),  chair- 
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vided  to  stop  the  tank  from  moving  on  the  tender  frame,  man;  E.  J.  Sweeney  (N,  Y.  C),  J.  J.  Orr  (D.  L.  &  W.), 

What  then  is  the  best  method  of  doing  this  work?     Our  J.  P.  Malley  (St.  L.  &  S.  F.)  and  J.  T.  Johnson  (A.  T.  & 

opinion  is  the  application  of  T-bars  3  in.  by  3  in.  by  ^  in.  S.  F.). 
on  sides  and  back  spaced  about  24  in.  apart  in  a  vertical  pen 
sition,  the  length  of  the  bars  to  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the 

tank  from  bottom  to  top,  these  bars  to  be  riveted  with  not  The   superiority  of  vertical   over  horizontal   braces   was 

less  than  ^  in.  diameter  rivets  spaced  about  six  inches  apart,  generally  conceded.     One  of  the  principal  sources  of  trouble 

zigzag.  reported  was  the  loosening  of  the  transverse  braces.     This 
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can  only  be  overcome  by  good  workmanship  and  by  sub- 
stituting rivets  for  bolts  in  these  parts. 

ACETYLENE  WELDING 

The  committee  in  presenting  this  paper  realized  that  this 
topic  has  been  before  the  convention  lor  several  years  and 
has  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  by  the  members.  We  find 
it  at  this  time  very  difficult  to  write  up  any  new  facts  on  this 
subject.  However,  we  believe  the  following  information  will 
be  beneficial. 

APPARATUS 

Many  shops  a  few  years  back  were  equipped  with  portable 
generators,  using  what  is  termed  "high  pressure."  Later, 
new  apparatus  was  installed  and  shops  were  piped  through- 
out for  the  acetylene  and  oxygen,  using  low  pressure,  which 
at  this  time  is  in  pretty  general  use  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  shops  still  use  the  oxygen  and  acetylene 
gas  furnished  in  holders  with  the  oxygen  holders  containing 
1,800  to  2,000  lb.,  and  the  acetylene  holders  from  200  to 
250  lb.  pressure.  With  this  method  it  is  necessary  to  have 
different  regulators  for  the  oxygen  as  well  as  the  gas  for 
each  wolder.  But  where  the  low  pressure  system  is  used, 
it  is  only  necessary-  to  have  the  regulators  where  the  '^as  is 
generated  and  the  oxygen  manifolded.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  the  low  pressure  system  piped  through- 
out the  different  departments  will  give  the  best  results. 

WELDING   TORCHES    . 

There  are  several  different  makes  of  welding  torches  on  the 
market,  and  while  they  will  all  do  good  work  with  an  expe- 
rienced operator,  some  torches  are  more  quickly  regulated 
and  do  not  back-fire  as  readily  as  some  other  makes.  In 
most  all  cases  the  welding  tips  are  made  of  copper  and  give 
much  Ijetter  results  than  the  brass. 

CUTTING    TORCHES 

Man\-  different  styles  of  cutting  torches  are  on  the  mar- 
ket. Some  will  back-fire  readily,  where  with  others  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  make  them  back-fire,  and  in  some  cases 
both  with  the  welding  and  cutting  torches  where  they  do 
back-fire,  can  be  ignited  quickly  from  the  heated  iron  with- 
out readjusting;  while,  with  other  makes,  it  is  necessary  to 
shut  off  and  start  all  over.  This  causes  a  loss  of  time  as 
well  as  a  waste  of  material. 

Different  methods  are  seemingly  getting  good  results.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  are  welding  in  all  side  sheets, 
bolting  up  securely,  and  applying  stay  bolts  and  rivets  be- 
fore welding.  Cross-seams  are  welded  by  removing  rivets, 
scarfing  down,  and  welding  up  all  holes  and  not  re- 
moving any  stay  bolts.  Door  collars,  inside  and  out;  three- 
quarter  door  sheets,  one-half  flue  sheets,  top  or  lx)ttom ;  full 
fluf  sheets;  front  sections  of  crown  sheet;  bottom  patches  of 
front  flue  sheet.  12  in.  to  20  in.  high,  are  all  welded  and 
all  stay  bolts  and  radial  stays  are  cut  off  with  the  torch.  In 
fact,  we  are  doing  ever}thing  in  the  line  of  welding  we  may 
find  to  do,  and  the  sheets  we  are  welding  are  standing  up 
well  and  giving  us  no  trouble.  The  only  troul)le  at  times 
is  welding  in  patches  in  old  side  sheets,  or  where  side  sheets 
go  to  pieces  rapidly  due  to  poor  water  conditions.  Where 
engines  are  in  bad  water  territory,  sheets  do  bulge  between 
the  bolts  and  at  times  the  weld  is  pulled  in  two. 

In  the  different  railroad  shops  on  such  work  as  applying 
fireboxes,  side  sheets  and  door  sheets,  the  welding  in  most 
cases  is  being  done  with  the  acetylene  torch.  Shops  visited 
had  both  the  acetylene  and  electric  welding  outfits,  but  were 
using  the  electric  outfit  mostly  for  welding  flues,  mud  ring 
corners  and  roundhouse  work,  where  the  portable  electric 
welding  outfit  will  give  good  results. 

Electric  welding  outfits  have  been  installed  for  welding  in 
all  flues,  mud  ring  corners,  side  .sheets,  cutting  out  the  center 


and  welding  in  new  without  removing  mud  ring  rivets.  It 
is  also  planned  to  do  considerable  firebox  and  boiler  work 
with  the  electric  welder,  where  flanges  on  front  or  back  flue 
sheet  are  still  good,  cutting  out  the  center  and  welding  in  new. 
The  report  was  signed  by  Henry  J.  Wandberg  (C,  M.  & 
St.  P),  chairman;  L.  M.  Stewart  (A.  C.  L.),  J.  J.  Davey 
(Nor.  Pac),  John  Harthill  (N.  Y.  C),  P.  F.  Gallagher 
(B.  &  O.),  and  T.  F.  Powers  (C.  &  N.  W.). 

DISCUSSION 

The  discussion  brought  out  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  the  advisability  of  welding  firebox  seams.  Some 
condemned  the  practice  as  unsafe,  while  others  contended 
that  with  proper  care  welded  seams  could  be  made  stronger 
than  riveted  seams. 

Some  roads  reported  good  results  from  welded  tubes,  others 
that  the  use  of  this  practice  had  been  a  failure  because  of 
cracks  in  the  bridges  of  tube  sheets.  All  agreed  that  expe- 
rience was  essential  for  the  production  of  satisfactory  work. 
Some  roads  check  the  abilit}-  of  welders  by  requiring  weld 
specimens  regularly  each  month;  these  specimens  are  then 
broken  in  a  testing  machine. 

PROPER  METHODS  OF   THREADING    RADIAL  STAYS 
AND  TAPPING  THE  HOLES 

The  theoretical  way  to  thread  a  radial  stay  is  to  make  its 
thread  align  with  the  tap  with  which  the  holes  in  the  crown 
and  roof  sheets  are  tapped.  Experiments  have  proved  that 
no  better  results  are  obtained  from  this  method  than  where 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  alinement.  This  is  due  to  a 
slight  variation  in  taps  and  threading  machines  and  the 
tendency  of  the  tap  when  tapping  the  roof  sheet  to  assume  a 
radial  position  in  relation  to  roof  sheet. 

A  practical  method  of  tapping  the  holes  is  to  use  a  double 
ended  tap.  However,  good  results  are  obtained  with 
single  ended  spindle  taps.  It  is  very  necessar\'  that  the  tap- 
ping and  applying  of  radial  stays  should  have  the  same  con- 
sideration as  stay  bolts  in  side  sheets.  The  holes  should  be 
tapped  with  a  suitable  length  tap  so  as  to  make  a  continuous 
thread.  Radial  bolts  should  be  threaded  in  a  machine 
equipped  with  a  lead  screw.  If  this  is  done  there  will  be  no 
trouble  with  entering  bolts  in  crown  sheet,  on  account  of 
stripped  threads. 

The  report  was  signed  by  H.  J.  Raps  (I.  C.)  chairman 
and  J.  J.  Keogh  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.). 

DISCUSSION 

The  threading  of  holes  for  radial  stays  from  the  outside 
was  considered  advisable  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hole  in  the 
sheet  next  to  the  motor  was  slightly  enlarged,  and,  if  on 
the  inside  of  the  fire  box  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  tight  joint. 
Practically  all  the  members  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  waste  of  time  to  tr}-  to  get  the  same  lead  on  the  tap  and  on 
the  stay  as  the  variation  in  lead  could  not  exceed  half  a 
thread  or  1/24  in.,  which  was  easily  compensated  by  the 
spring  of  the  sheet. 

CUTTING  OFF  STAYBOLT  ENDS 

In  a  shop  that  is  equipped  with  crane  facilities,  wher' 
boilers  are  removed  from  frames  and  can  be  turned  in  any 
position,  nippers  can  be  used  to  good  advantage.  However, 
complaints  have  frequently  been  heard  that  the  nippers  do 
not  make  a  good  even  end  to  drive,  and  it  is  very  often  neces- 
sary to  go  over  the  bolts  and  trim  them  with  a  chisel  before 
driving  The  use  of  the  chisel  in  cutting  oft"  stay  ends  can 
hardly  be  considered,  as  it  will  damage  the  thread  on  the  bolt 
and  in  the  sheet;  it  also  elongates  the  holes. 

We  believe  the  acetylene  is  so  far  super'or  to  this  method 
that  there  is  hardly  any  room  for  discussion.  In  using  the 
oxy-acetylene  process  the  bolts  can  be  cut  to  a  uniform  length, 
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-with  the  boiler  in  any  position.  It  leaves  the  bolt  annealed 
for  driving.  In  shops  that  are  not  provided  with  crane  fa- 
cilities, for  boilers  with  narrow  fireboxes,  for  cutting  off 
scattered  bolts,  bolts  applied  in  patches  and  radial  stays,  or 
where  the  boiler  is  on  the  frames  and  in  an  upright  position 
and  the  bolts  are  applied  from  the  inside,  we  believe  the  acety- 
lene has  no  equal.  The  difference  in  cost  will  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  operator. 

The  report  was  signed  by  W.  S.  Larason  (H.  V.)  and  J. 
B.  Tynan  (W.  &  L.  E.). 


CO-OPERATIVE     RESEARCH     AND     THE 
FUEL    PROBLEM* 

BY  CAPTAIN  O.  S.  BEYER.  JR..  U.  S.  A. 

The  influence  of  such  fundamental  items  of  railway 
operating  expense  as  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor  on  the  direc- 
tion of  developments,  both  mechanical  and  economical,  in 
the  industry  has  always  struck  me  as  a  most  important  sub- 
ject for  consideration.  When  practices  of  locomotive  and 
car  construction  or  trai:^  operation  of  America  are  compared 
with  those  of  Europe,  striking  differences  are  revealed.  In- 
tensive studies  of  the  effect  of  basic  cost  items  indicate  more 
clearly  than  anything  else  the  reasons  why,  for  instance,  the 
superheater,  the  mechanical  stoker,  the  brick  arch,  the  feed 
water  heater,  as  well  as  the  composite  modern  types  of 
American  locomotives  themselves,  assume  tendencies  in  this 
country  differing  quite  markedly  from  analogous  tendencies 
in  other  countries.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  whole  course  of  American  railway  de- 
velopment is  greatly  influenced  by  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor. 
The  problems  created  by  the  railway  labor  and  fuel  situa- 
tion have  a  large  economic  background,  which  is  ver>'  funda- 
mental in  its  relation  to  the  whole  transportation  industry. 
An  analysis  of  this  phase  of  the  problem  is  a  big  subject 
in  itself  and  cannot  be  elaborated  here.  Certain  elements 
of  the  problem,  however,  are  amenable  to  certain  forms  of 
solution  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
Briefly,  these  particular  solutions  may  be  characterized  as 
possible  methods  for  increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
agencies  creating  the  operating  cost  in  question.  To  increase, 
at  it  were,  the  yield  of  fuel,  to  get  more  out  of  every  pound. 
to  utilize  it  more  efficiently,  is  of  more  importance  today  than 
it  ever  was,  and  will  become  more  and  more  so  as  each  in- 
crement added  to  its  cost  places  an  additional  premium  on 
its  efficient  use. 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  estimation,  to  survey  the  rail- 
way fuel  situation,  its  problems  and  possibilities,  with  a 
thoroughness  never  attempted  before.  This  association  has 
succeeded,  after  several  years  of  strenuous  effort,  in  effecting 
a  co-operation  between  many  interests,  whereby  a  piece  of 
fuel  research  was  accomplished  which  undoubtedly  some 
day  will  be  considered  the  inception  of  a  movement  con- 
tributing most  extensively  to  the  solution  of  the  present-day 
railway  fuel  problem. 

Since  the  committee  on  Fuel  Tests  handed  in  its  report 
on  the  Test  of  Six  Grades  of  Coal  from  a  Franklin  County, 
Illinois,  Mine,  at  the  1917  convention,  much  has  transpired. 
We  have  come  to  realize,  as  never  before,  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  scientific  method  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems in  our  industries,  as  compared  with  the  slow,  dull, 
expensive  practices  of  cut  and  dry,  rule-of -thumb,  or  by 
whatever  other  term  the  awkwardness  of  much  of  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  the  past  might  be  characterized.  Perhaps 
no  other  event  of  international  importance  than  the  war  for 
democracy  has  served  to  emphasize  this  so  well.  A  new 
realization  has  developed  among  scientists,  engineers,   ad- 

*.-\bstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  convention  of  the  International 
Railway  Fuel  Associatirn  at  Chicago,  May  19-22.  1919. 


ministrators,  statesmen,  concerning  the  value  of  the  scientific 
method  in  the  solution  of  industrial  problems. 

It  is  my  intention  to  point  out  as  far  as  this  association  is 
concerned  that  its  greatest  opportunity  lies  in  the  direction 
of  continuing  and  developing  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  lead 
it  took  when,  through  its  Committee  on  Fuel  Tests,  it 
brought  together  the  many  interests  and  secured  the  necessary 
funds  which  eventually  made  possible  the  report  already 
mentioned.  This  was  but  a  beginning  and  a  begirming 
under  most  adverse  circumstances.  As  all  this  is  indicative 
of  what  co-operation  in  research  really  means,  the  question 
which  arises  is,  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  on  behalf 
of  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the  railway  fuel  problem? 
The  Fuel  Conservation  Section  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  thoroughly  appreciates  the  activities  of  this 
association.  The  extensive  fuel  and  locomotive  test  facili- 
ties, but  .so  meagerly  used,  at  the  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Purdue 
experiment  stations  need  but  to  be  referred  to.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  question  reduces  itself  to  one  of 
initiative  with  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association. 

All  these  remarks  would  perhaps  have  little  appeal  were 
there  not  many  important  railway  fuel  problems  pressing 
for  solution.  Consequently,  in  support  of  the  remarks  I 
have  made  above,  the  following  fuel  investigations,  which 
can  only  be  carried  on  in  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  way 
by  co-operative  research,  are  submitted  for  consideration  by 
way  of  conclusion: 

(a)  The  Chemistry  of  Combustion. — The  theor}'  of  com- 
bustion as  it  exists  today,  applied  to  the  burning  of  loco- 
motive fuel,  is  incomplete,  and  fails  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  some  very  important  phenomena,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  fires  of  varying  thicknesses,  clinkering,  coking,  the 
nature  of  the  higher  hydrocarbon  products  of  combustion,  etc. 

(b)  Firing  Practices. — The  purpose  of  this  should  be 
to  determine  the  most  economical  combination  of  practice, 
devices  and  kinds  of  fuel  in  different  territories  possible. 
Maximum  boiler  capacities  resulting  from  these  combinations 
as  well  as  relative  smoke  production  should  be  determined. 

(c)  Heat  Absorption. — A  detailed  experimental,  as  well 
as  mathematical  study  of  the  process  of  heat  transfer  in  the 
locomotive  boiler  should  be  made,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  the  heating  surfaces  between  tubes,  flues, 
combustion  chamber  and  firebox. 

(d)  Chemical  and  Physical  Nature  of  Exhaust  Gases. — 
A  splendid  opportunity  exists  to  investigate  the  products  of 
combustion  as  they  appear  in  the  locomotive  front  end  after 
they  have  done  their  work.  The  results  might  go  a  long 
way  towards  explaining  the  mysterious  "unaccounted  for" 
losses  in  the  heat  balance. 

(e)  Accurate  Smoke  Measuring  and  Indicating  Devices. 
— Jointly  with  the  foregoing  investigation,  attempts  should 
be  made  to  develop  accurate  smoke  measuring  and  indicating 
devices. 

(f)  The  Drafting  System. — An  investigation  of  the  en- 
tire drafting  .system  of  the  modern  locomotive  cannot  be  made 
too  soon.  The  proportioning  of  ash  pan  opening,  grate 
opening,  gas  areas  between  the  end  of  the  arch  and  the  door 
sheet,  of  flues,  tubes,  and  superheater  damper,  the  space 
under  the  smoke  box  diaphragm,  and  the  smokestack  .should 
all  be  carefully  determined  and  general  values  for  them 
expressed  in  empirical  formulae  having  a  wide  range  of 
application.     This  is  far  from  accomplished  today. 

(g)  The  Law  of  Resistance  to  Flow  of  Gases. — Detailed 
study  of  the  flow  of  ga.ses  through  the  locomotive  boiler 
reveals  possibilities  for  reducing  their  resistance  to  flow  and 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  suggests  ways  for  effecting  greater 
interchange  of  heat  between  these  gases  and  the  heating 
surfaces. 

(h)  Radiation  Lorses. — Very  little  is  known  about  this 
important  item,  and  in  consequence  losses  resulting  there- 
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from  are  thrown  in  with  those  considered  as  "unaccounted 
for."  It  is  entirely  possible  to  develop  data  on  this  point, 
especially  with  the  perfected  methods  of  pyrometry  now  in 
existence. 

(i)  Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heating. — After  a  long 
period  of  development,  the  locomotive  feed  water  heater  is 
at  last  becoming  available.  As  it  stand.*^  today,  it  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  tinest  examples  of  the  results  of  scientific 
exj>erimentation  applied  to  the  solution  of  locomotive  prob- 
lems. The  good  work,  however,  should  not  stop.  As  long 
as  feed  water  can  be  heated  to  still  higher  temperatures, 
as  long  as  there  are  heat  units  still  going  up  the  stack  which 
might  be  saved,  the  feed  water  heater  investigation  should 
continue. 

(j)  Locomotive  Boiler  Performance. — The  whole  general 
subject  of  locomotive  boiler  performance  needs  more  study. 
Unfortunately  the  available  reliable  test  data  covering  a 
sufficient  range  of  performance  is  entirely  too  limited  for 
this  purpose.  Consequently  little  opportunity  exists  for 
developing  an  extensive  and  well  founded  theor)-  for  loco- 
motive boiler  design. 

(k)  Further  Study  of  the  Superheater. — The  superheater 
deserves  further  investigation.  The  work  done  at  Purdue 
and  especially  at  Altoona  with  varying  lengths  and  diam- 
eters of  superheater  units  has  certainly  contril)uced  mo.^t 
valuable  knowledge  on  this  sul>ject.  As  a  continuation  of 
this  work  the  correlation  between  degree  of  superheat  and 
boiler  pressure  as  retlected  in  the  steam  economy  of  the 
engine  should  be  worked  out  over  wider  ranges  and  mathe- 
matical determinations  verified.  Another  ver\-  important 
question  coming  within  this  field  is  the  effect  of  varying 
degrees  of  moisture  in  the  steam  entering  the  superheater. 

(1)  Fuel. — Investigation  concerning  fuel  should  pri- 
marily contemplate  securing  data  on  the  relative  steaming 
values  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  railway  service  as  determined 
from  a  complete  series  of  boiler  performances  as  well  as 
maximum  evaporative  capacity  tests.  The  data  .>^hould  also 
include  information  on  the  spark  and  smoke  production  of 
the  various  coals  and  their  clinkering  and  honevcombiny 
qualities,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  tie  up  practical  perform- 
ances of  coals  with  the  characteristics  indicated  by  proxi- 
mate and  ultimate  analysis  and  other  laboraton-  tests  of 
."^elected  samples.  The  fuels  which  should  thus  be  investi- 
gated are:  (1),  Typical  coals  from  all  important  mining 
districts;  (2),  various  commercial  sized  and  some  specially 
sized  coals;  (.^),  land  stored,  water  stored  and  freshly  mined 
coals;  (4),  powdered  bituminous,  anthracite,  lignite  and 
peat,  together  with  combinations  thereof;  (5),  oil,  lignite, 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coals,  coke,  j^eat,  briquets  and 
pos.sible  mixtures  of  these  fuels. 

Complete  information  as  outlined  would  enable  the  rail- 
roads more  clearly  to  specify  desirable  and  necessar}-  charac- 
teristics of  fuel  and  to  select  fuels  with  far  more  intelligence 
than  can  now  be  done.  It  would  enable  them  to  determine 
with  much  greater  accuracy  the  actual  value  of  the  various 
fuels  available  instead  of  solving  this  vital  (juestion  by  the 
unscientific  methods  now  employed  of  "collective  bargain- 
ing" l^etween  coal  salesmen  and  fuel  or  purchasing  agents. 
Some  tests  have  Ix'en  made  to  determine  the  relative  steaming 
value  of  and  the  maximum  capacity  obtainable  from  certain 
tj-pical  locomotive  coals  and  a  limited  number  of  different 
sized  coals.  One  railroad,  which  has  developed  this  data  for 
coal  used  on  its  lines,  has  effected  economies  which  have 
paid  in  one  year  over  tenfold  the  cost  of  making  the 
experiments. 

It  is  entirely  possible  mechanically  to  prepare  fuel  in  a 
highly  pulverized  form  and  burn  it  in  a  locomotive  furnace. 
The  machinery  for  doing  this  has  been  devolped  and  used 
with  success.  The  next  logical  step  is  to  determine  accurately 
just  what  is  the  complete  economic  value  of  the  utilization 


of  pulverized  fuel.  The  many  general  advantages  whih 
are  bound  to  follow  its  use  are,  of  course,  recognized,  bjt 
it  is  not  known  how  much,  for  instance,  the  evaporation  p,r 
pound  of  coal  is  increased  at  different  rates  of  combustion. 
The  heat  balances  over  the  complete  range  of  boiler  capaci- 
ties of  a  few  typical  boilers  fired  with  pulverized  fuel  have 
yet  to  be  compared  with  the  balances  of  these  same  boiltrs 
fired  with  ordinary  fuel.  And  lastly,  values  as  exactly  us 
{X)ssible  of  the  increase  in  capacity  of  the  pulverized  fu  1 
fired  boiler  should  be  established.  It  is  not  yet  possible 
completely  and  finally  to  judge  the  wisdom  either  of  attempt- 
ing to  perfect  or  of  widely  introducing  this  system  of  com- 
bustion. 


GAS  WELDING  SPRING  BANDS 

The  cost  per  piece  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  best  process  of  welding  when  a  large  number  of 
similar  parts  are  required.  For  welding  spring  bands  the 
oxy-acetylene  process  has  given  good  results  at  the  Rocky 
Mount  shops  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

The  bands  are  formed  to  the  required  shape  with  a  V-joint 
at  one  of  the  small  sides  and  the  welding  done  as  shown  in 


Welding   Spring    Bands   At   Rocky    Mount 

the  illustration.  One  operator  welds  five  bands  per  hour  at 
an  average  cost  of  30  cents  each  for  labor  and  material. 
Before  the  oxy-acet\'lene  process  was  used  these  bands  were 
welded  at  the  forge,  a  blacksmith  and  helper  welding  two 
bands  per  hour  at  a  cost  of  57  cents  each.  A  saving  of 
27  cents  p>er  band  is  thus  effected. 


Fine  Years  Wandering  in  the  Wilderness. — Pacific 
Electric  box  car  2586,  which  left  the  builders,  American 
Car  &  Foundry-  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December,  19L^, 
arrived  on  home  rails  (first  appearance)  May  18,  1919. 
It  had  made  seventeen  trips  between  the  Middle  West  and 
Eastern  States,  three  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports, 
one  trip  between  Colorado  and  Eastern  states  and  two  trip^ 
between  Eastern  states  and  Texas.  On  one  road  it  stayed 
108  days;  another  it  visited  nine  times  in  one  month.  This 
is  the  last  to  arrive  of  ninety  box  cars  bought  in  191.>. — 
Pacific  Electric  Magazine. 
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A  DEVICE  FOR  BREAKING  IN 
LOCOMOTIVES 


does  not  move  along  the  rack  at  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  per  hour. 

This  gives  the  same  effect  as  a  break-in  trip  in  ser\'ice  and 

A  device  designed  to  permit  the  breaking  in  of  a  new  or     being  near  the  shop  at  all  times  permits  immediate  adjust- 

repaired  locomotive  on  a  short  length  of  track  near  the  shop     ment  as  the  operation  of  the  locomotive  indicates  it  may  be 

is  described  in  a  patent  granted  to  A.  C.  Hinckley,  superin-      necessan,-. 

tendent  of  motive  power  and  machinen,-,  of  the  Oregon  Short         Breaking  in  and  making  adjustments  at  the  terminal  re- 


(^ 


From  Oil  ffeserroCt'     li 


The  Breaking-in  Device  Attached  at  the  Front  and  Rear  Driving  Wheels 


Line  at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  It  consists  of  a  bracket  attached 
to  the  locomotive  frame  and  supporting  a  small  oil  reservoir 
having  a  discharge  pipe  extending  down  close  to  the  rail 
directly  in  front  of  the  wheel.  The  reservoir  is  filled  through 
a  hole  in  the  top,  and  a  valve  located  in  the  discharge  pipe 
Controls  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  rail.  When  the  device  is  used 
on  oil-burning  locomotives  it  may  be  connected  to  the  oil 
tank,  thus  insuring  a  constant  supply  of  oil  without  the 
necessity  of  refilling  the  reservoir. 

This  device  is  attached  at  several  or  all  of  the  driving 
wlieels  and  by  means  of  the  discharge  of  oil  on  the  rail, 
under  the  wheel  tread,  causes  them  to  slip  and  rotate  rapidly 
but,  because  of  the  lack  of  adhesion  of  the  wheel  and  the 
'"ail,  the  locomotive  is  moved  along  the  track  at  a  xtxy  slow 
speed. 

By  its  use  the  driving  wheels  may  be  revolved  at  a  speed 
^uivalent  to  forty  miles  per  hour  while  the  locomotive  itself 


duces  the  probabilitj^  of  engine  failure  on  the  road  with  the 
consequent  delays  to  traffic. 

This  method  of  breaking  in  locomotives  is  being  used  at 
the  Pocatello  shops  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  with  execel- 
lent  results. 


UTILITY  STEAM  OR  COMPRESSED 
AIR  HAMMER 

In  an  article  under  this  title,  which  appeared  on  page  372 
of  the  June  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  the 
hammer  was  incorrectly  described  as  a  30-in.  Cincinnati 
special  forge,  operated  either  with  compressed  air  or  steam. 
The  hammer  should  have  l>een  described  as  a  general  utility 
forge  hammer  which  uses  either  compressed  air  or  steam. 
This  hammer  is  the  product  of  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111. 
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GREASE  LUBRICATION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
DRIVING  WHEEL  HUBS 

Excessive  lateral  motion  between  driving  wheel  hubs  and 
driving  boxes  is  a  very  serious  defect  as  it  is  costly  to  repair 
and  necessitates  taking  the  locomotive  out  of  service  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of 
locomotives  for  1918  shows  that  l,4.i2  locomotives  were  taken 
out   of  service  by   federal   inspectors   for  this  defect   alone. 


Cross  Section  of  Journal  and    Hub   Lubricator 

Despite  the  expense  caused  by  excessive  lateral  motion  and 
the  fact  that  heating  of  the  hubs  is  regarded  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  overheated  journals,  the  lubrication  of  driving 
wheel  hubs  is  usually  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  order 
to  overcome  the  objectionable  conditions  mentioned,  a  grease 
lubricator  which  feeds  the  lubricant  to  the  hub  face  as  well 


Sheet  steel  Cellar  for  Locomotive  Driving   Box 

as  the  journals  has  been  developed  bv  I.  Scranton,  Decatur. 
111. 

The  device  consists  of  two  perforated  plates,  one  to  fit 
the  journal  and  the  other  to  bear  against  the  hub  liner.  The 
grease  rests  on  a  solid  plate  inside  the  perforated  plates  and 
is  supported  by  a  coil  spring  which  sets  in  a  recess  in  the 
cellar  and  holds  the  plate  against  the  journal  and  the  hub, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing. 


A  recent  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  Scranton 
hub  lubricating  device  consists  in  the  elimination  of  the  last 
cellar.  Two  spreaders  are  used  to  form  a  base  for  the  grease 
cellar  to  rest  on,  these  being  held  in  place  by  the  usual  cellar 
bolts.  Fastened  to  the  spreaders  is  a  sheet  which  has  a  recess 
in  which  the  supporting  spring  rests.  Doing  away  with  the 
cast  cellar  allows  the  perforated  plate  to  come  up  higher  on 
the  journal,  increasing  its  width  3  in.  on  a  journal  10 
in.  in  diameter  and  also  increases  the  area  of  the  sheet  which 
lubricates  the  hub.  The  use  of  the  spreader  eliminates  the 
trouble  due  to  the  box  closing  in  on  the  cellar  and  facilitates 
the  removal  of  the  cellar.  The  Scranton  hub  lubricating 
device  has  been  applied  to  several  types  of  locomotives  on 
the  Wabash  and  service  tests  have  shown  that  it  redures 
the  lateral  wear  on  driving  boxes  and  hubs  from  25  to  40 
per  cent. 


A  CYLINDER  LUBRICATOR  FILLER 

A  practicable  lubricator  of  simple  construction  is  the  in- 
vention of  G.  W.  Sturmer,  a  locomotive  engineer,  of  Balti- 
more. Maryland,  to  whom  a  patent  covering  it  has  l^een 
granted.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  container  having  its 
interior  surface  finished  to  receive  a  piston  which  is  attached 
to  a  rod  passing  through  the  cylinder  head  at  one  end  and 
having  a  handle  on  its  outer  end.  A  packing  held  in  place 
by  a  follower  bolted  to  the  piston  gives  a  close  contact  to  the 
cylinder  walls.     A  handle  is  welded  to  the  container  lx)dy. 

The  central  deliver}-  passage,  formed  integral  with  one  of 
the  heads,  is  fitted  with  a  delivery  cock  having  an  operating 
handle.  A  flexible  filling  pipe  is  attached  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  deliver)'  passage  and  is  provided  with  a  nozzle  fitted 
with  a  conical  washer  of  compressible  material.  The  sup- 
ply opening  is  located  in  the  body  wall  at  the  deliver}  end 
and  can  be  tightly  closed  by  a  removable  screw  cap. 

To  operate  the  filler  the  piston  rod  is  drawn  out.  (an 
atmospheric  relief  opening  in  the  cylinder  head  permits 
this  to  be  done  easily),  so  that  the  graduations  on  the  rod 
indicate  that  the  volume  of  the  space  between  the  piston 
and  the  deliver}-  cock  is  sufficient  to  contain  the  quantity 


\ 


Lubricator  Filler  With  the  Delivery  Cocl<  Ciosed 

of  oil  desired.  The  oil  is  then  poured  in  through  tht-  supply 
opening,  the  screw  cap  replaced  and  tightened  and  the  nozzle 
inserted  in  the  filling  hole  of  the  lubricator.  The  piston 
is  then  pu.^^hed  in,  thus  forcing  the  oil  into  the  lul)ricatrir. 
A  strainer  of  fine  wire  gauze  placed  over  the  inlet  to  the  de- 
livery passage  prevents  any  foreign  matter  from  entering 
the  lubricator. 

This  filler  provides  an  accurate,  economical  and  sate 
means  of  filling  a  lubricator,  as  the  graduations  on  tlie 
piston  rod  indicate  the  exact  amount  of  oil  delivered.  The 
pressure  on  the  piston,  with  the  close  contact  of  the  conical 
washer  at  the  lubricator,  insures  a  constant  flow  of  oil  with 
a  reduction  of  the  waste  experienced  when  filling  a  lubrica- 
tor from  a  can  and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  operator 
from  steam  leakage  through  the  lubricator  throttle. 
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DOUBLE  WORM  DRIVE  LIFTING  JACK 

A  new  type  of  lifting  jack  is  being  manufactured  by  the 
Iron  Cit)'  Products  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  is 
known  as  the  Rees  Double  Worm  Drive  Lifting  Jack.     In- 


Cross  Section  of  Rees  No.  1  Jack 

Stead  of  a  single  worm  gear  pinioned  to  a  lifting  bar  the 
double  worm  principle  is  employed.  In  this  design  right  and 
left  hand  worms  are  cut  on  the  worm  shaft,  which  mesh  with 


General  Purpose  Jack 


right  and  left  hand  worm  gears  carrying  hea\y  pinions.  The 
lifting  bar,  which  has  a  set  of  teeth  on  either  side,  is  located 
between  the  pinions  and  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  double 


Car    Journal    Jack 


action  of  the  two  gears  with  e.\tremel\  small  effort  and 
"without  the  loss  of  power  due  to  the  friction  that  is  caused  by 
an  unbalanced  thrust  on  the  worm  shaft  and  lifting  bar. 


A  number  of  different  sizes  and  capacities  of  jacks  designed 
with  the  double  worm  drive  are  being  made.  The  car  and 
general  purpose  jacks  are  made  in  a  number  of  different 
heights  and  capacities,  rating  from  10  to  25  tons,  while  the 
jack  shown  in  the  sectional  view  is  made  in  three  heights, 
9  in.,  10  in.  and  11  in.,  all  having  a  rated  capacity  of  25  tons. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  construction  of  these  jacks 
and  the  small  number  of  working  parts  adapt  them  to  rough 
usage,  as  there  are  only  four  working  part*  and  no  small 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 


HANDY  KINKS  WITH  IRON  CEMENT 

Some  unique  uses  to  which  Smooth-On  iron  cement  has 
been  put  are  described  by  the  Smooth-On  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. This  cement  expands  as  it  hardens  and  it  is  this 
property  which  makes  it  effective  for  the  following  applica- 
tions. 

The  handles  of  hammers,  which  have  become  cracked  and 
loosened  may  be  strengthened  and  securely  fastened  in  the 
tool  by  the  use  of  Smooth-On.  The  c«nent  is  mixed  with 
water  to  the  consistency  of  putty  and  the  handle  dipped  in  it 
until  that  portion  of  the  handle  which  enters  the  tool  is  cov- 
ered and  all  the  irregularities  and  cracks  completely  filled 


SMOOTH-ONNel. 
IRON 
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SMOOTH-ON 

No  I.      ^ 


SMOOTH-ON 
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SMOOTH-ON 
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A   Number  of  Convenient  Uses  for  Iron  Cement 

with  cement.  The  inside  surface  of  the  hammer  head  is  then 
thoroughly  covered  with  cement  and  the  handle  pressed  in. 
After  wiping  off  any  surplus  cement  and  allowing  the  cement 
to  harden,  the  hammer  is  ready  for  use.  The  handles  of 
chisels,  files,  screw  drivers  and  other  tools  may  l»e  treated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

A  method  of  securing  expansion  bolts  or  screws  in  con- 
crete or  a  brick  wall  is  also  shown.  .\  liole  considerably 
larger  than  the  bolt  or  screw  is  drilled  and  filled  with  cement. 
The  bolt  or  screw  is  then  inserted,  twisting  it  as  it  is  pushed 
in,  and  the  cement  allowed  to  harden  before  placing  any 
weight  upon  it. 

As  a  substitute  for  a  lock  nut  or  a  lock  washer  this  cement 
may  be  applied  as  shown  in  the  top  and  bottom  left  hand 
illustrations.  The  cement  must  always  be  allowed  to  harden 
before  any  use  is  made  of  the  parts  so  treated. 
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The  new  .shop.s  of  the  PuUman  Company  at  Ludlow,  Ky.. 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  May  20,  together  with 
six  sleeping  cars;  estimated  loss,  $225,000. 

The  new  shops  of  the  Canadian  National  at  Leaside,  near 
Toronto,  Ont.,  were  opened  for  business  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  plant  consists  of  a  roundhouse,  powerhouse,  administra- 
tion building,  locomotive  repair  shop  and  car  repair  shop. 

The  use  of  heavy  guns  on  railroad  cars  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  officers  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington 
in  connection  with  their  studies  of  the  defenses  of  the  Chesa- 
j>eake  bay  district.  Coast  artillery  officers  are  now  conferring 
with  railroad  officers  regarding  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing pemianent  spurs  from  the  main  lines  to  the  coast 
around  Chesapeake  bay.  The  vicinity  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  is 
also  being  studied  in  connection  with  its  importance  to  the 
defense  of  the  national  capitol.  Several  heav>'  howitzers  and 
rifles  mounted  on  cars  already  are  availal)le,  other  units  are 
under  construction  and  still  others  will  be  brought  back  from 
Prance. 

The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  has  issued 
a  35-page  pamphlet,  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  marines,  telling  what  kinds  of  work  they  may  be  able 
to  find  in  the  field  of  tran.sportation,  including  steam  rail- 
roads, .street  railways,  wagons,  automobiles  and  ocean  steam- 
ships and  harbor  craft.  The  government  stands  ready  to  edu- 
cate and  re-educate  disabled  men,  and  the  educational  de- 
partment in  the  military  and  naval  haspitals  will  give  in- 
(juirers  all  needed  information.  This  pamphlet  is  designed 
to  aid  individuals  in  choosing  a  vocation.  It  tells  what  kind 
of  work  must  be  done,  and  what  qualifications  are  required, 
in  the  case  of  telegraphers,  train  despatchers,  station  agents 
and  other  .station  workers,  yardmasters,  clerks,  ticket  exami- 
ners and  traffic  department  employees;  shop  work,  boiler 
making,  black.smithing,  electrical  work  and  car  repairs;  track 
work  and  train  work.  The  work  on  electric  railways  and  on 
txean  and  harbor  ves.sels  is  described  in  the  same  way.  The 
federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  which  is  ready  to 
give  all  possible  aid  to  disabled  soldiers,  has  offices  in  Boston, 
New  Vork,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Washington. 
Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Xeu'  York  Electrical  Society. — Edwin  B.  Katte,  chief 
engineer  of  electric  traction  of  the  New  York  Central,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society. 
Mr.  Katte  was  graduated  from  Sibley  College,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, with  the  degree  of  M.E.  in  1893,  and  with  the 
degree  of  ^L^LE.  in  1894.  He  began  railroad  work  on  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  in  1896.  In  1903  he 
was  appointed  electrical  engineer,  which  carries  with  it  the 
secretarA'ship  of  the  electric  traction  commission.  In  1906 
he  was  aj)pointed  chief  engineer  of  electric  traction  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.  Mr.  Katte  is  a  past 
vice-president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 


The   following   list   gives   names  of  secretaries,    dates  of   next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations: 

.Vik-Brake  .Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  163  Broadway,  New 
York   City. 

.xMERiCAN      Railroad      .Xs.-sociation,      .Section      III — Mechanical. — V.    R. 

IlAWTiiiiRNE,   431    .South    Dearborn   St.,   Chicago. 
American     Railroad    Master    Tinners',     Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

.\ssociATioN.— O.   E.  Schlink,  485  W.   Fifth  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 

.\merican  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  .\ssociation. — R.  1).  Fletcher.  Belt 
l\ail«a>',  Chicago.  Convention,  .August  27-29,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University 
of   Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia,    I'a. 

American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    ^V. 

Thirty-ninth   St.,  New   Vork. 
.\ssociATio\    OK    Railway    Electric \l    Engineers. — Joseph    A.    Andreucetti, 

C.   &   N.    W.,    Room   411,   C.   &•   N.    W.    Station,   Chicago. 
C  \R    Foremen's  Association   of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,   841    Lawlor  Ave., 

Chicago.      Meetings  second   -Monday   in   month,   except  June,  July  and 

-August,    Hotel    ^iorrison,    Ciiicago. 
Chief    Interchange    Car    Inspectors'    and    Car    Foremen's    .\ssociation.  ^ 

11.  J.   Smith,   n.  L.  >k  W.,  .Scranton.  Pa. 
I NTERNATIONAL  Railroad  Master    ISl^cksmiths'  -Association. --.A.   L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.   II.   &   1).,   Lima.  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Fuel  AssoriATioN, — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W'.  Jack- 
son   Blvd.,   Chicago. 
International    Railway    Gen'Erai.    Foremen's    ,\ssociation. — W'illiam   H"''< 

1061    VV.    Wabasha   -Ave.,   Winona,   Minti.    Convention   September  2-5, 

1919.      Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 
-Master    Boilermakers'    Association. — Harry    D.    A'ought.    95    Liberty    •'^t-i 

New   York. 
.Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  .Association  of  U.  .S.  and  Canada. 

—A.   P.    Dane,   B.  &   M.,    Reading,   Mass. 
Niagara   Frontier  Car   Men's  Association. — George  -A.  J.   Hochgrebe,   f-J 

Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in  montn. 

Statler  H«tel,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Railway    .Storekeepers'   Association. — J.    P.    Murphv,    Box    C,    CoUinwood, 

Ohio. 
Traveling    Engineers'   Association. — W.   O.   Thompson,  N.   Y.   C.   R.   K.. 

Cleveland,     Ohio.        Convention,     September    16-19,    Hotel    Shermr.n, 

Chicago. 
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Ills 


GENERAL 


C.  I.  Evans,  chief  fuel  supervisor  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  of  Texas,  has  been  appointed  chief  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
and  associate  roads,  with  office  at  Denison,  Texas,  in  charge 
of  maintenance  of  equipment. 

H.  P.  Anderson,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of 
Texas,  with  office  at  Denison,  Texas,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  the  federal  manager  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  charge 
of  executive  and  administrative  matters  of  the  mechanical 
department  on  the  roads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  C.  N. 
Whitehead,  federal  manager,  at  St.  Louis. 

MASTER   MECHANICS  AND   ROAD  FOREMEN  OF 

ENGINES 

F.  S.  Kelly,  master  mechanic  of  the  Louisiana  division 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Gouldsboro, 
La.,  has  been  transferred  to  Marshall,  Texas,  succeeding 
R.  E,  Roe,  resigned. 

W.  L.  Robinson,  superintendent  of  fuel  and  locomotive 
performance  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to  division  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Illinois  division,  at  Washington,  Ind. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

J.  McWooD  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  Eastern  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  succeeding  J.  Hendry,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

Joseph  Chidley,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  New  York  Central,  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Lines  West,  succeeding  D.  R.  MacBain. 

D.  R.  MacBain,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
New  York  Central,  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager  of  the  Lines  West,  with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Herman  F.  Noyes,  traveling  engineer  of  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral, has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  fuel  economy  of 
that  road  and  the  Portland  Terminal,  with  office  at  Portland, 
Maine. 

Charles  J.  Scudder  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  shops  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with 
headquarters  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  succeeding  Joseph  Grieser  as- 
signed to  other  duties. 

PURCHASING   AND   STOREKEEPING 

W.  C.  Bower,  purchasing  agent  of  the  New  York  Central, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has  had  his  jurisdiction 
extended  over  the  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  succeeding  G.  R. 
Ingersoll,  who  has  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

DwiGHT  C.  Curtis,  inspector  of  stores  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
been  promoted  to  supervisor  of  stores  of  the  Northwestern 
region,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  J.  E.  Ma- 
haney,  resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere. 

HoRACio  V.  Garza  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  with  office  at 
New  York,  succeeding  F.  P.  de  Hoyos,  who  was  local  pur- 
chasing agent.  Mr.  de  Hoyos  remains  as  general  agent  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  as  well  as  purchasing  and 
general  agent  of  the  Southeastern  Lines  of  Mexico. 


R.  P.  Lamont,  president  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries, 
Chicago,  has  authorized  the  announcement  that  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Griffin  Wheel  Company  has  been 

signed. 

Edward  Walters,  sales  engineer  for  the  American  Steel 
Foundries,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  employ  of  the 
Revoke  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  as  salesman,^ 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

H.  M.  Davison,  for  the  past  14  years  connected  with  the 
sales  organization  of  the  Hayward  Company,  has  left  that 
company  to  become  sales  manager  of  the  Ohio  Locomotive 
Crane  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

George  W.  Jones,  assistant  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Chicago  office,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  McCormick  building. 

W.  R.  Gillies  has  resigned  as  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  to 
enter  the  employ  of  the  Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Company, 
Chicago,  as  assistant  to  the  president. 

The  Bordon  Company,  Warren,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
the  Beaver  die  stocks  and  die  cutters,  has  opened  a  downtown 
Chicago  office  at  549  West  Washington  street,  in  charge  of 
Charles  A.  Green,  Chicago  representative. 

The  Duntley- Dayton  Company,  Chicago,  has  taken  over 
the  sales  agency  for  the  Red  Devil  rivet  cutting  guns,  made 
by  the  Rice  Manufacturing  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for 
all  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

F.  W.  Mclntyre,  who  for  the  past  16  years  has  been  c<mi- 
nected  with  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company  in  Boston  and 
Chicago,  has  been  apjx)inted  sales  manager  of  the  Becker 
Milling  Machine  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Echols,  for  many  years  general  manager  of  the  small 
tools  department  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  vice-president  of  the  Greien- 
field  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  of  Greenfield,  Mass. 

The  General  Tool  &  Supply  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Cleveland  Milling  Ma- 
chine Company  in  the  Saginaw  district,  and  will  carry  a 
stock  of  milling  machines  and  a  large  supply  of  cutters. 

The  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
removed  its  office  from  the  Frick  building  to  425  Seventh 
avenue.  The  company  has  also  opened  a  new  office  and  store 
at  116  South  avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  will  keep  a  stock 
of  Pratt  &  Whitney  small  tools  at  both  places. 

Edwin  T.  Jackman,  formerly  of  E.  S.  Jackman  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, has  returned  from  Sheffield,  England,  where  he  has 
been  investigating  methods  in  connection  with  tool  and  alloy 
steels.  On  July  1  he  became  manager  of  the  Boston,  Mass., 
office  of  the  Firth -Sterling  Steel  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

The  North  American  Car  Company,  Chicago,  has  pur- 
chased a  23 -acre  tract  at  135th  street  on  a  joint  right  of  way 
of  the  Indiana  Harl)or  Belt,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago 
Terminal  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  on  which 
a  car  construction  and  car  repair  plant  will  be  built  in  the 
neart  future. 

W.  E.  Millar  has  been  appointed  Pittsburgh  district  man- 
ager of  the  Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Company  and  L.  H. 
Mesker,  vice-president  of  the  company,  has  turned  over  the 
duties  of  sales  manager  to  H.  I.  Miner.    The  company  also 
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announces  that  the  J.  Horstmann  Company  has  been  ap- 
pointed French  agent,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Henri 
Nourry. 

George  Shields,  who  was  purchasing  agent  of  the  American 
C  ar  Company,  St.  Louis,  for  ten  years,  and  later  served  with 
the  National  Safety  Car  &  Equipment  Company  since  its  or- 
ganization, has  become  associated  with  The  Dayton  Manu- 
facturing Company  as  sales  representative,  with  headquarters 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Allied  Steel  Castings  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Chicago  Malleable  Castings  Company  and 
the  Universal  Draft  Gear  Attachment  Company,  Chicago, 
will  install  a  10-ton  open  hearth  furnace  to  supplement  the 
present  VVellman-Seaver-Morgan  5-ton  tilting  furnace,  which 
will  1)0  enlarged. 

John  T.  Mahoney,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Buda  Company. 
Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  Harvey.  111.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  sales  manager  of  the  truck,  and  tractor  engine  de- 
partment, to  succeed  Lon  R.  Smith,  who  has  resigned  to  be- 
come general  sales  manager  of  the  Midwest  Engine  Company, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Joseph  Robinson,  formerly  president  of  the  Robinson  Con- 
nector Company.  Inc.,  announces  that  he  is  no  longer  con- 
nected with  that  company  in  any  managerial  capacity  and  has 
no  supervision  over  the  mechanical  details  of  construction  of 
the  automatic  hose  connector,  of  which  he  is  the  inventor 
and  which  bears  his  name. 

\y.  M.  Carty,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  American 
Brake  Shoe  &  Foundr\-  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  plant  of  the 
Standard  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry-  Company.  The  latter  com- 
pany recently  purchased  equipment  to  increase  its  capacity 
from  350  to  800  tons  a  month. 

Major  Charles  E.  Sholes  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, director  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  Edison  Stor- 
age Batter>'  Company  to  succeed  Harrison  G.  Thompson, 
who  has  resigned  to 
organize  and  conduct 
the  Transportation  En- 
gineering Corporation 
nf  ^^—  '^ork.  Major 
s  heretofore 
fied  with  the 
construction,  operation 
and  management  of 
chemical  industries.  He 
was  the  active  member 
of  the  Creditors'  Com- 
mittee of  the  Aetna 
Explosives.  Inc.,  dur- 
ing the  receivership. 
During  the  war  he 
served  as  major  in  ord- 
nance, first  as  chief  of 
the  chemical  branch, 
which  attended  pro- 
curements of  platinum, 

cotton  linters,  alcohol,  acids,  etc..  and  as  army  representative 
before  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  numerous  other  com- 
mittees and  boards.  He  was  subsequently  made  contracting 
officer  for  the  United  States  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  Lamont, 
and  retains  his  rank  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industr\-. 

Paul  H.  Schatzraann,  foreign  representative  of  the  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  &  Son  Company,  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  the 
company's  interests  in  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Peru.  In 
August  Mr.  Schatzmann  will  sail  for  Europe,  thence  to  India, 
China  and  Japan.     A.  L.  G.  Gentles  will  take  care  of  the 
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interests  of  this  firm  in  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  with 
headquarters  in  London. 

Samuel  F.  Joor,  consulting  engineer  of  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago,  in  the 
capacity  of  sales  engineer.  Mr.  Joor  has  had  wide  experience 
in  the  conveyor  field,  at  one  time  being  western  manager  and 
sales  engineer  of  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  pre- 
viously being  with  the  Link  Belt  Company. 

The  McMyler  Interstate  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
makers  of  car  dumpers,  locomotive  cranes,  ore  and  coal 
handling  machinery,  scraper  and  railroad  equipment,  with 
works  at  Bedford  and  Warren,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  branch 
office  in  the  Merchants  Exchange  building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  with  L.  A.  Somers  as  district  representative. 

W.  L.  Garland,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  office 
of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Mr.  Garland  was 
born  in  Blair  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  com- 
pleted his  apprentice- 
ship at  the  Altoona 
shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in 
1892;  he  then  served  in 
various  departments  of 
the  shops  for  five  years, 
and  later  took  up  loco- 
motive and  car  design. 
In  1901  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  car  in- 
spector on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  In 
1907  he  was  appointed 
general  agent  of  the 
Safety  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Company, 
and  in  1909,  was  pro- 
moted to  manager.  Mr.  Garland  was  commissioned  a  major 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  was  assigned  to  the  (S7th 
Battalion,  ^lilitary  Railroads.  He  was  released  from  active- 
service  on  the  signing  of  the  amiistice. 

J.  Stanley  McCorraack,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Bell 
Locomotive  Works,  Inc..  New  York  Cit}',  will  return  to  re- 
sume his  old  position  on  his  discharge  from  the  Naval  Avia- 
tion Corps.  Mr.  McCormack  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  training  as  a  naval  aviator,  received  his  commission  and 
was  detailed  to  special  experimental  aviation  development. 

E.  E.  Maher  has  organized  the  Maher  Engineering  Com- 
pany, with  office  in  the  Michigan  Boulevard  building,  Chi- 
cago, to  handle  the  sales  and  installation  of  Erie  Engine 
Works  high  speed  engines,  Sims  feedwater  heaters,  Dayton- 
Dowd  centrifugal  pumps,  Wagner  steam  pumps  and  Prati 
Engineering  &  Machine  Company  fertilizer  and  sulphuri( 
acid  machinery'. 

The  Betson  Plastic  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  the  Betson  Plastic  Fire  Brick  Com 
pany.  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  Frank  J 
Jewell  is  president  and  secretary',  and  Nelson  Adams  vice- 
president  and  treasurer.  The  company  manufactures  plastit 
fire  brick  for  boiler  furnace  linings  and  baffle  walls  and  "Hi- 
Heaf  cement  for  use  in  boiler  rooms. 

Col.  E.  J.  Hall,  first  vice-president  of  the  Hall-Scott  Motor 
Car  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  recently  received  the  dis- 
tinguished service  medal  from  the  government  in  recognition 
for  designing  the  major  portion  of  the  liberty  motor  and  also 
having  an  excellent  record  as  chief  of  the  Technical  Section. 
Air  Service,  in  charge  of  aviation  engineering,  inspection,  and 
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acceptance  of  airplane  parts  and  equipment  with  the  A.  E.  F. 
in  France,  England  and  Italy. 

The  International  Oxygen  Company,  Newark,  X.  J.,  has 
appointed  Preston  Belvin  district  sales  engineer,  in  charge 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district  sales  work,  with  office  at  1310  First 
Xational  Bank  building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Chicago  office, 
in  charge  of  Philip  G.  Wesley,  has  been  removed  from  223 
Railway  Exchange  building  to  817-820  Chicago  Stock  Ex- 
change building,  30  North  La  Salle  street. 

The  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  U.  S.  Light  &:  Heat 
Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  are  to  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  several  buildings.  The  plant  space  now  covers 
about  nine  acres  and  consists  of  22  buildings.  Recently  two 
structures  of  brick  and  concrete  were  added.  Contracts  have 
been  let  and  construction  is  already  under  way  on  the  new 
buildings  which  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and  brick. 

Marcel  E.  Cartier,  sales  engineer  of  the  Joseph  T.  Ryer- 
?on  &  Son  Company,  Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  Paris, 
France,  has  returned  to  France  after  a  few  weeks'  visit  in  this 
countr}'.  He  will  be  joined  in  Paris  by  John  H.  Romann, 
sales  engineer  of  the  same  firm.  Messrs.  Cartier  and  Romann 
will  have  charge  of  the  company's  business  in  France.  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

J.  G.  Carruthers,  manager  of  sales  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Chicago  district  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  at  Chicago. 
He  has  been  succeeded  at  Cincinnati  by  George  H.  Vant.  who 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company. 

The  National  Railway  Appliance  Company,  New  York, 
announce  that  by  arrangement  with  Holden  &  White,  Inc.. 
Chicago,  general  agents,  they  are  now  prepared  to  offer  in 
eastern  and  southern  states  a  line  of  car  heaters  of  all  types. 
These  include  the  Jewel  hot  blast  forced  ventilation  stove, 
the  hot  water  coal  burning  coil  type,  and  a  complete  line  of 
electric  heaters,  including  cross  seat,  panel,  truss  plank  and 
vestibule  types. 

Donald  M.  Ryerson,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  has  received  his  discharge  from 
the  service  and  has  returned  to  his  duties  as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  purchases  and  sales  of  the  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  & 
Son  Company,  Chicago.  E.  L.  Ryerson,  Jr.,  has  also  received 
his  honorable  discharge  from  the  army,  and  has  returned  to 
the  company  as  vice-president  and  works  manager  after  nearl\- 
two  years  of  absence. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Bailey  Meter  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  will  supervise 
the  training  of  technical  graduates  for  the  company's  service 
and  sales  departments.  During  the  past  six  years  he  ha>  l^een 
connected  with  the  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.  Management  Corpo- 
ration as  advisory,  consulting  and  power  sales  engineer.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  he  was  professor  of  experimental  engineer- 
ing at  Ohio  State  University. 

J.  W.  McCabe,  until  recently  district  manager  of  sales  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  special  representative  for  the 
company's  foreign  trade  department  and  will  make  an  ex- 
tended trip  throughout  the  Orient,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
.\ustralia.  W.  H.  White  has  been  appointed  acting  district 
manager  of  sales  at  Buffalo  to  take  charge  of  that  territory- 
during  Mr.  McCabe's  absence. 

Colonel  R.  P.  Laraont,  president  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries,  Chicago,  has  been  awarded  the  distinguished  ser- 
vice medal  for  "exceptionally  meritorious  service  as  assistant 
to  the  chief  of  the  procurement  division,  later  as  chief  of  the 


prcx:urement  division  and  as  a  member  of  the  claims  board 
of  the  ordnance  department,"  and  for  "rendering  material 
assistance  to  the  nation's  industry  in  adjusting  equitably  out- 
standing contracts  in  full  justice  to  employers  and  employees 
alike." 

The  Standard  Car  Construction  Company  and  the  Standard 
Car  Equipment  Company  were  merged  on  June  4,  under  the 
name  of  the  Standard  Tank  Car  Company,  with  head  office 
and  works  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  branch  offices  at  New  York, 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  John  Stevenson,  Jr.,  is  president  and 
G.  F.  Wood-Smith  is  vice-president  of  the  new  company, 
which  will  continue  all  the  functions  of  the  two  companies, 
both  as  to  the  building  and  leasing  of  tank  cars  and  all  forms 
of  steel  plate  construction. 

The  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  announces  that 
Lieut.  C.  C.  Cheyney  has  returned  from  service  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  its  Chicago  office  and 
store.  Lieut.  Cheyney  had  charge  of  the  mechanical  repair 
shops  at  the  naval  aviation  station,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where 
from  500  to  1,200  men  were  employed  during  the  war.  Cap- 
tain H.  H.  Downes,  12th  U.  S.  Engineers  (Railway),  has 
returned  from  France,  and  after  receiving  his  discharge  ex- 
pects to  take  charge  of  the  Buffalo  Forge  Company's  interests 
in  the  St.  Louis  territory. 

The  Bay  City  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  manufacturer  of  coal  conveyors,  saw  mill  machinery 
and  hoists,  has  purchased  the  business  of  the  Howlett  Con- 
struction Company,  Moline,  111.,  manufacturer  and  builder 
of  the  Williams,  White  &  Co.,  coaling  stations.  W.  E.  How- 
lett, manager  and  engineer  of  the  Howlett  Construction  Cotd- 
pany,  will  be  manager  of  the  railroad  coaling  station  de- 
partment of  the  consolidated  company.  This  consolidation 
will  unite  the  engineering  facilities  of  the  two  companies  and 
enable  them  to  manufacture  their  own  machinery. 

The  Central  Steel  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  opened 
new  offices  in  Detroit,  in  the  B(X)k  building,  35-37  Washing- 
ton boulevard,  .\rthur  Schaeffer,  former  assistant  director  of 
sales  at  the  home  office,  Massillon,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict manager  of  sales,  with  Frank  Gibbons  as  his  assistant. 
Mr.  Gibbons,  who  has  just  joined  the  organization,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Carbon  Steel  Company  for  five  or  six 
\ears.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  this  time  in  the  Carbon 
Company's  Pittsburgh  plant,  and  for  the  last  several  mcmths 
has  been  district  sales  manager,  with  office  at  Detroit. 

Tentative  plans  for  a  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Pollak  Steel  Company,  both  at  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
works,  have  been  laid  and  are  rapidly  being  worked  out.  D. 
E.  Sawyer  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  sales, 
with  headquarters  at  120  Broadway,  New  York.  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and 
was  assistant  steel  director  of  purchases  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board.  The  B.  M.  Parsons  Company,  1001  Pioneer 
building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  northwestern 
sales  representative  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  the 
Iron  Range  district. 

The  S.  F.  Bowser  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  which 
lias  for  a  number  of  years  been  manufacturing  and  selling 
Bowser  gasoline  and  oil  pumps,  tanks  and  storage  systems 
under  the  control  of  the  parent  company,  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  re-organiezd  under  the 
Canadian  laws  to  operate  as  a  strictly  Canadian  firm.  H.  C. 
Christie,  who  has  been  for  some  time  past  connected  with  the 
Canadian  factory  of  the  S.  F.  Bowser  Company,  recently  as 
sales  manager,  has  been  elected  manager,  with  E.  E.  Cum- 
mings  as  factory  manager.  For  a  number  of  years,  nearly  the 
entire  Canadian  trade  of  the  S.  F.  Bowser  Company  has  been 
supplied  from  the  Toronto  factory,  but  this  company  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  home  office  at  Fort  Wayne.  Through 
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the  present  re-organization,  the  Canadian  factory  is  to  be 
operated  and  controlled  as  a  separate  institution.  The  officers 
are  S.  F.  Bowser,  president;  S.  V,  Bechtel,  vice-president;  H. 
J.  Grosvenor,  secretar}-,  and  W.  G.  Zahrt,  treasurer. 


W.  G.  Pearce 


American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Changes 

William  G.  Pearce  has  retired  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Brake  Shoe  &:  Foundry  Company  to  become  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,   and   Joseph   B.    Terbell,   vice- 
president,     has      been 
elected  president  to  .suc- 
ceed Mr.  Pearce.    Ran- 
dolph Ortman,  who  has 
been  president  for  one 
of  the  company's    sub- 
sidiaries,      has       been 
elected  a  director,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Joseph 
D.  Gallagher. 

William  G.  Pearce, 
chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the 
American  Brake  Shoe 
&  Foundry  Company, 
was  bom  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  on  June  11, 
1859.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  in  August, 
1877,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  controller 

of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  He  was 
later  promoted  to  bookkeeper  and  chief  clerk  in  the  same 
office,  and  in  August,  1879,  left  that  road  to  take  a  clerical 
position  in  the  auditing  department  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
He  was  successively  promoted  to  assistant  express  auditor, 
assistant  auditor  of  disbursements  and  auditor  of  disburse- 
ments in  the  same  de- 
partment, and  in  Feb- 
ruar\%  1890,  was  ap- 
pointed general  pur- 
chasing agent.  From 
May,  1892,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  he  was  as- 
sistant general  manager 
of  the  same  road,  and 
when  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific was  reorganized  on 
the  latter  date,  he  was 
transferred  to  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  as  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent. 
From  Augu.st,  1900,  to 
July  1,  1901,  he  was 
assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Seattle  & 
International,  and    the 

Washington  &  Columbia  River,  at  the  same  time  being  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Seattle  &  International.  From  July, 
1901,  to  March,  1902,  he  was  general  manager  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific,  leaving  railway  service  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to  become  second  vice-president  of  the  Griffin  Wheel  Com- 
pany. On  June  5,  1905,  he  was  also  made  general  manager 
of  this  company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  He  left 
the  Griffin  Wheel  Company  on  November  22,  1910,  to  be- 
come vice-president  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry 
Company,  and  in  May,  1916,  was  elected  president,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York. 

J.   B.  Terbell,  the  new  president,  was  bom  at  Coming, 
N.  Y.,  in  Febmary,  1863,  and  was  educated  at  Hamilton 


J.    B.  Terbel 


College,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1884  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  After  leaving  college  he  served  with  the  Fall  Brook 
Railway,  now  the  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  New  York 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and  later 
was  vice-president  of  the  Corning  Iron  Works.  In  1897, 
he  became  president  of  the  Coming  Brake  Shoe  Company, 
and  in  1902,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  American 
Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  in  charge  of  the  company's  western  business.  In 
1915,  Mr.  Terbell  came  to  the  New  York  office  in  connection 
with  munition  contracts  for  the  British  government. 

Transportation  Engineering  Corporation  Organized 

Harrison  G.  Thompson  resigned  from  his  position  as 
vice-president  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  Edison  Stor- 
age Battery  Company  on  June  1,  1919,  and  has  incorporated 
the  Transportation  En- 
gineering Corporation, 
with  offices  at  200 
Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  The  officers  are 
as  follows:  H.  G. 
Thompson,  president; 
F.  V.  McGinness,  vice- 
president,  and  Harold 
H.  Smith,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  new 
corp>oration  will  act  as 
railway  distributors  for 
the  Fxlison  Storage 
Battery  Company  and 
for  the  Automatic 
Transportation  Com- 
pany, of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
It  will  handle  the  Edi- 
son storage  battery  for 
train  lights,  railway 
signaling,  multiple  unit  control,  and  for  other  purposes  to 
which  storage  batteries  may  be  applied.  It  will  also  handle 
the  complete  line  of  industrial  tmcks,  tractors,  and  indus- 
trial engines  manufactured  by  the  Automatic  Transporta- 
tion Company,  with  such  apparatus  as  charging  equip- 
ment   and    other    supplies    incident    to    the    above    lines. 

Mr.  Thompson  be- 
came associated  with 
the  Edison  Storage  Bat- 
ter)' Company  in  1910, 
and  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  in  1913,  He 
was  bom  at  Weston, 
Mass.,  in  1875.  In 
1896  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  and  after 
two  years  was  made 
foreman  of  electricians. 
In  1900  he  resigned  to 
become  foreman  of  the 
battery  department  of 
the  Riker  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Company,  but  left 
the  latter  at  the  time  of 
its  absorption  by  the 
General  Vehicle  Com- 
pany, of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  become  associated  with  W.  L. 
Bliss,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  electric  car  lighting  develop- 
ment. In  1905  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Peimsylvania 
Railroad  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  electric  car  lighting, 
with  headquarters  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  About  one  year 
later  he  became  electrical  superintendent  of  the  Safety  Car 


H.   G.  Thompson 


F.  V.  McGinness 


July,  1919 
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Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  and  was  in 
charge  of  that  company's  electrical  laboratories  during  the 
development  of  its  first  electric  car  lighting  system.  In 
December,  1909,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  railroad 
department  of  the  Westinghouse  Storage  Battery  Company 
and  later,  for  a  short  time,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Light  &  Heat  Company,  New  York.  In  July,  1910, 
he  became  manager  of  the  railway  department  of  the  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Conipany;  in  July,  1915,  he  was  appointed 
(jeneral  sales  manager,  and  became  also  vice-president  of 
the  company  in  July,  1918. 

Frances  V.  McGinness,  who  recently  resigned  as  rail- 
way sales  manager  of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company, 
is  vice-president  of  the  new  corporation.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  University,  School  of  Engineering,  with  the  degree 
of  electrical  engineer  in  1910,  and  then  spent  a  short  time 
in  the  engineering  departments  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  and  the  New  York  &  Queens  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany. He  became  connected  with  the  Edison  forces  in  1911, 
being  then  engaged  in  experimental  work  in  Mr.  Edison's 
laboratory.  At  this  time  he  also  received  a  thorough  train- 
incr  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Edison  batten'.  He  was  later 
appointed  assistant  manager  of  the  railway  department  of 
the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  and  in  March,  1916, 
he  was  promoted  to  manager  of  the  same  department. 

Harold  H.  Smith,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Company,  becomes  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  newly  formed  Transportation  Engineering  Corporation. 

Mr.  Smith  graduated 
from  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  in  1909,  with  the 
degree  of  E.E.  For  one 
year  thereafter  he  was 
employed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel  & 
Terminal  Railroad,  in 
the  office  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  electric 
traction,  in  connection 
with  the  New  York 
electrification  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
He  then  joined  the  staff 
of  the  laboratory  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  at 
Orange,  and  for  several 
years  was  engaged  in 
research  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Edison  storage  batter}\  Later  he  became 
connected  with  the  selling  department  of  the  Edison  Storage 
Battery  Company  in  the  capacity  of  engineer,  and  retained 
that  position  up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  resignation. 


Stanley  S.  Geipel  has  had  ten  years'  experience  in  mechanical 
engineering.  The  company  will  concentrate  for  a  time  on  its 
metallo  corrugated  copper  gasket  with  asbestos  cord  inlaid  in 
the  copper  grooves  or  corrugations. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  announces  the  elec- 
tion of  Allan  E.  Goodhue  as  managing  director  of  its  English 
subsidiar}',  the  Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Ltd., 
whose  offices  are  at  170  Piccadilly,  London,  and  whose  plant 
is  in  Fraserburg,  Scotland.  Mr.  Goodhue  will  also  have 
charge  of  European  sales  for  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  and  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Company  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and 
Boston,  leaving  that  company  in  March,  1918,  to  enter  the 
.service  of  the  government.  From  that  time  until  January'  1, 
1919,  when  he  became  connected  with  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company,  he  was  assistant  manager  of  the  steel 
and  Raw  Material  Section,  Production  Division,  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 


J.   E.   Muhlfield 


H.   H.   Smith 


The  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  ap- 
pointed George  W.  Scott  district  manager  for  the  Chicago 
territor)',  with  headquarters  at  1119  Marquette  building.  Mr. 
Scott  was  formerly  Chicago  representative  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Company.  Thomas  F.  Murphy  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict manager  for  the  Canton  territory-.  He  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company. 

The  Metallo  Gasket  Company  has  recently  been  incorpo- 
rated to  manufacture  gaskets  and  other  packings,  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  with  the  following  officers:  Zeno  Schultes, 
president  and  treasurer;  George  Geipel,  vice-president,  and 
Stanley  S.  Geipel,  secretary.  Mr.  Schultes  was  manager  of 
the  Goetze  Gasket  &  Packing  Company  for  about  14  years. 
George  Geipel  has  been  an  erecting  engineer  for  35  years, 
specializing  in  refrigerating  and  steam  power  plants,  and 


Railway  &  Industrial  Engineers,  Inc. 

The  Railway  &  Industrial  Engineers,  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  25  Broad  street.  New  York,  recently  organized  by 
J.    E.   Muhlfeld    and   V.    Z.    Caracristi    anncxmces   that   it 

has  associated  with  it 
an  experienced,  canpe- 
tent  and  reliable  staff 
of  experts  thoroughly 
familiar  with  domestic 
and  foreign  methods 
and  practices,  and 
offers  to  bankers,  cor- 
porations and  others  its 
services  in  a  represen- 
tative, advisory,  con- 
sulting or  administra- 
tive capacity  as  fol- 
lows : 

Organization,  man- 
agement and  operation 
of  railroad,  public  util- 
itv,  industrial  and 
manufacturing  enter- 
prises. 

Examination  of  pro- 
posed capital  and  consequential  expenditures  for  facilities 
or  equipment  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  justified  and  will 
improve  conditions,  increase  revenues  or  reduce  costs  of 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Assistance  in  connection  with  plans  for  financing  pro- 
jected improvements  and  extensions. 

Review  or  preparation  of  plans,  specifications  and  esti- 
mates of  costs  of  contemplated  new  construction  work,  or 
enlargements  of  existing  facilities. 

Rehabilitation  and  modernization  of  unprofitable  under- 
takings, including,  if  desired,  their  temporary  management 
and  operation  until  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

Advisory  or  consulting  engineers  to  insure  that  expendi- 
tures are  made  in  a  manner  that  will  produce  maximum 
economic  results  and  reflect  the  greatest  return  to  the  prop- 
erties, and  jjrovide  the  best  security  to  the  owTiers. 

Advisors  and  conferees  in  labor  problems  and  in  the 
preparation  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  compensation 
and  w'orking  conditions. 

Preparing,  passing  upon  or  approving  inventories,  valua- 
tions and  appraisals  of  properties  and  equipment. 

Consulting  engineers  for  exporters  and  importers  and 
their  foreign  representatives,  to  co-ordinate  specifications, 
prices  and  purchases  for  the  best  interest  of  each. 

Reporting  on  inventions,  new  methods  and  processes,  and 
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assistance    in   the   development    of    those    having   practical 
merit  and  commercial  value. 

J.  E.  Muhlfeld,  who  has  been  in  transportation  work  for 
about  25  years,  has,  during  the  past  ten  years,  been  engaged 
in  rehabilitation  of  roadway,  terminals,  shops  and  equip- 
ment on  various  railways,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
design  and  development  of  the  Mallet  and  other  types  of 
large  steam  locomotives  in  combination  with  the  utilization 
of  low-grade  fuels  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  aver- 
age train  load  and  reducing  the  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance on  railroads  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Brazil.  He  was  born  at  Peru,  Ind.,  on  September  18,  1872, 
and  studied  mechanical  engineering  at  Purdue  University; 
he  served  as  machinist,  and  then  as  locomotive  fireman  and 
engineer  on  the  Wabash  Railroad  and  later  successively  as 
engine  house  foreman  and  general  foreman  on  the  same 
road;  master  mechanic  at  Port  Huron  and  Montreal,  on  the 
Grand  Trunk:  superintendent  of  machiner}-  and  rolling 
stock  on  the  Canadian  Government  Railways;  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern. 
During  the  past  five  years  he  has  lieen  located  in  New  York 
and  has  specialized  in  railway  and  other  valuation  and 
improvement  work  and  in  the  development  of  methods  and 
appliances  for  the  modernization  of  locomotives  and  central 
power  stations  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  investment  and 
fuel  costs,  utilizing  waste  heat,  eliminating  arduous  labor, 
and  increasing  capacity. 

V.  Z.  Caracristi  has  been  engaged  in  railway  and  indus- 
trial work  for  the  past  20  years,  having  specialized  in  loco- 
motive, car  and  shop  design  and  construction.  He  served 
as  shop  engineer  and 
maintenance  supervisor 
for  the  Richmond  plant 
of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Compan}-.  and 
in  the  inauguration  and 
installation  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  main- 
tenance and  shop  bet- 
terment he  was  general 
maintenance  super- 
visor for  all  of  the 
plants  of  the  same  com- 
pany. He  assisted  in 
the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  terminal 
and  station,  and  later 
served  as  assistant  to 
general  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  charge  of  shop  additions,  construction 
and  equipment,  and  general  betterment  of  the  design  and 
construction  of  locomotives  and  cars,  which  included  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  first  Mallet  type  locomotive. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  carrying  out  improvements  in  the 
Brewster  shops  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Watervliet  shops,  and  Carbondale  mechanical  terminal  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company;  in  charge  of  the  layout, 
design  and  equipment  of  extensions  to  the  Lima  Locomotive 
Works,  and  various  additions  to  plants  and  power  houses 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  For  the  past  six 
years  he  has  l^en  engaged  in  consulting  work  for  various 
bankers  on  financial  reports  and  suggesting  improvements 
in  industrial  operating  methods  for  controlled  corporations. 
During  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  development  and  com- 
mercial work  on  means  and  methods  of  burning  coal  in  sus- 
pension. He  will  continue  this  same  work  in  his  new  con- 
nection. 


V.    Z.    Caracristi 
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Ash  Disposal. — The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corpo- 
ration, Chicago,  has  issued  another  booklet  on  the  question 
of  ash  handling  facilities,  entitled  "Reducing  Ash  Disposal 
Costs."  Of  special  interest  is  a  diagram  and  description 
of  a  steam  ash  conveyor  installed  by  this  company,  that 
saved  over  three  dollars  a  day  in  ash  handling  costs.  The 
experiences  of  a  number  of  other  users  in  securing  ash  dis- 
posal economies  are  described,  and  the  text  is  illustratt*d 
with  a  number  of  diagrams  and  photographs  of  actual 
installations. 

Chain  Drives. — The  Morse  Chain  Company,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  in  a  12-page  pamphlet  has  reprinted  from  the  1919 
Year  Book  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers an  article  by  J.  S.  White,  entitled  "Chain  Drives," 
which  explains  the  advantages  which  may  be  secured  in 
the  textile  industry  from  the  use  of  chain  drives  in  general 
power  transmission  work.  This  is  a  short  synopsis  of  the 
general  subject  of  chain  driving  and  does  not  exploit  any 
particular  make  or  type  of  power  chain,  and  includes 
engineering  data  useful  in  designing  silent  chain  drives. 

Electric  Headlights. — The  second  edition  of  an  instruc- 
tion book  covering  the  installation,  care  and  operation  of 
Sunbeam  turbo-generators  and  headlights  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Schroeder  Headlight  &  Generator  Company, 
Evansville,  Ind.  The  information  given  in  this  book  is  quite 
extensive  and  not  only  deals  with  the  Sunbeam  turbo-gen- 
erators and  headlights,  but  contains  considerable  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  incandescent  headlights  in  general,  as  well 
as  many  useful  tables  and  formulae.  It  also  contains  many 
drawings  and  jjhotographs  showing  detail  parts  and  wiring 
arrangem^ents. 

LocoAKviixE  Coaling  Plants. — A  comprehensive  book 
on  locomotive  coaling  facilities,  Rand  gravity  sand  plan  s 
and  cinder  handling  equipment  for  railroads,  describing  a 
large  number  of  representative  installations,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago.  The 
catalogue  contains  68  pages,  9  in.  by  11 5^  in.,  is  well  illus- 
trated and  includes  erection  drawings  of  several  of  the  plants. 
It  also  describes  and  illustrates  some  of  the  special  features 
of  Rol)erts  &  Schaefer  equipment,  including  the  Schraeder 
automatic  measuring  feeder  and  a  patented  elevating  bucket. 
Some  interesting  data  is  also  given  showing  in  detail  the 
cost  of  handling  coal,  taken  from  carefully  compiled  records 
of  a  large  railway  system  which  employs  10  different  methods 
of  handling  coal,  comparing  the  cost  of  operating  plants  de- 
signed by  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company  with  the  others. 

Stoker  Fired  Locomotives. — The  Locomotive  Stoker 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  published  an  attractive  book- 
let of  96  pages,  bound  in  heavy  cardboard  covers,  illustrating 
some  of  the  principal  types  of  locomotives  that  have  been 
equipped  with  mechanical  stokers  by  the  Locomotive  Stoker 
Company,  which  include  the  largest  and  most  powerful  loco- 
motives constructed,  as  well  as  the  standard  locomotives  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  The  various 
t}pes  of  locomotives  considered  to  be  in  the  stoker  class  are 
grouped  in  sections,  each  page  containing  an  illustration  of  a 
representative  locomotive  of  different  railroads,  with  a  table 
of  the  principal  dimensions.  After  each  section  is  a  tabula- 
tion which  permits  of  a  direct  comparison  of  the  like  dimen- 
sions of  all  locomotives  of  that  class.  These  tables  should  be 
of  special  interest  to  mechanical  engineers  designing  new 
locomotives,  as  well  as  to  those  contemplating  installing 
stokers  on  old  locomotives. 
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Supporting  the 

Sides  of  Wooden 

Gondolas 


During  the  period  when  the  shortage 
of  cars  for  the  coal  traffic  was  acute, 
many  roads  put  back  into  service 
open  top  wooden  cars  that  would  or- 
dinarily have  been  retired  and  replaced  with  modem  equip- 
ment. Since  the  price  of  cars  has  increased  so  greatly  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  keep  these  cars  in  service.  As 
a  result  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  wooden  gondola  cars 
under  load  with  the  sides  bulging  out  so  far  that  they  are 
a  menace  to  trainmen  riding  on  the  sides  of  other  cars.  In 
extreme  cases,  the  side  posts  sometimes  interfere  with  the 
safety  appliances  on  cars  on  adjoining  tracks. 

There  are  several  causes  that  lead  to  the  excessive  bulging 
of  the  sides  of  wooden  cars.  In  many  cases,  the  construc- 
tion is  such  that  the  torsional  strength  of  the  side  sills  alone 
keeps  the  sides  from  spreading.  If  the  underframe  sags  un- 
der the  load,  the  distortion  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  post? 
out  still  further.  During  recent  years  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  siding  to  extend  the  full  length  of  the 
car  has  led  to  the  use  of  short  pieces,  which  further  weakens 
tlie  side. 

Of  the  methods  used  to  overcome  spreading  of  the  car 
sides  the  most  common  is  the  use  of  tie  rods  fastened  to  the 
tops  of  opposite  posts.  While  this  is  a  cheap  and  effective 
ivjans  of  overcoming  the  trouble  it  should  be  used  only  as 
^-  temporar)'  expedient,  as  the  rods  make  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  long  material  very  difficult.  It  is  doubtful 
^vhether  the  bulging  of  sides  can  be  entirely  overcome  on 
<^  rs  with  weak  underframes.  Probably  the  most  effective 
reinforcing  for  the  sides  on  the  majority  of  wooden  cars  is 
secured  by  adding  diagonal  tie  straps  to  make  the  side  act 
3"  a  truss  and  by  placing  gusset  sheets  transversely  in  the 
ct  nter  of  the  car  to  give  lateral  stiffness.     If  wooden  gon- 


dolas are  to  be  retained  in  service  some  effective  method  of 
strengthening  the  sides  should  be  used. 


Accidents 
Due  to 


Graphic  comparisons  of    personal    in- 
jury  accidents   resulting   from   failure 
,  •      r-  .,         o^  various  locomotive  details,  classified 

Locomotive  Failures  ^y  details  and  by  years,  included  in  an 
article  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  form  a  valuable 
summar>-  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Division 
of  Locomotive  Inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission during  the  seven  years  for  which  reports  have  been 
rendered,  and  throw  into  relief  the  points  on  which  much 
improvement  must  still  be  made  before  a  satisfactory  situ- 
ation can  be  said  to  have  been  reached. 

One  of  the  most  striking  comparisons  brought  out  by  the 
charts  is  the  consistent  and  rapid  decrease  in  the  number 
of  accidents  due  to  boiler  explosions  from  1912  to  1915, 
followed  by  an  almost  equally  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  similar  accidents  in  the  years  following,  until  a  total  of 
90  was  reached  in  1918,  only  7  less  than  the  nufnber  re- 
ported in  the  fiscal  year  1912.  Considering  the  two  princi- 
pal classifications  of  causes  of  boiler  explosions;  that  is, 
crown  sheet  failures  due  to  low  water,  with  and  without 
contributing  causes,  it  is  significant  that  while  the  latter  was 
reduced  from  a  total  of  69  accidents  reported  during  the 
fiscal  year  1912  to  a  minimum  of  14  in  1913,  and  again  in- 
creased to  38  in  1917  and  34  in  1918,  the  former  had 
jumped  from  a  minimum  of  9  in  1915  to  51  in  1918,  as 
compared  with  the  largest  number  previously  reported  of  28 
in  1913.  The  conditions  reflected  .in  these  figures  no  doubt 
are  due  to  the  war,  with  the  extraordinary  demands  for  mo- 
tive power  which  it  created,  and  the  unsatisfactory  labor 
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situation  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  which  the  railroads 
had  to  contend  with  during  the  year  1918. 

Post  mortems,  however,  are  of  little  value  unless  some 
lesson  may  be  drawn  from  them  for  future  guidance.  In 
this  case  the  lesson  seems  to  be  obvious.  It  is  that  any 
neglect  of  firebox  maintenance,  particularly  of  the  inspection 
and  maintenance  of  boiler  appliances  such  as  water  gage 
glasses,  gage  cocks,  injectors,  steam  gages,  safety  valves,  etc., 
results  in  grave  and  immediate  danger.  Whatever  slighting 
of  work  the  exigencies  of  such  a  situation  as  that  created  by 
the  war  may  seem  to  require,  safety  demands  that  this  re- 
quirement be  met  elsewhere  than  in  connection  with  the  parts 
just  mentioned. 

While  perhaps  not  among  the  leading  causes  of  personal 
injury  accidents,  boiler  studs  are  a  persistent  cause  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  accidents  to  give  weight  to  the  author's 
suggestion  that  their  use  be  eliminated  in  every  way  possible. 
Aside  from  the  element  of  danger  accompanying  the  use  of 
the  studs  themselves  the  practice  of  hanging  air  pumps, 
sometimes  two  of  the  large  8^2 -in.  cross  compound  com- 
pressors, on  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  with  the  vibrations 
set  up  by  the  pumps  in  operation,  subjects  the  boiler 
shell  to  stresses  in  addition  to  those  due  to  the  working 
pressure  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  evaluate.  While  past  experience  offers  nothing  to  occa- 
sion alarm  on  this  point,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
results  of  the  tendency  toward  increasing  the  severity  of 
these  secondary  stresses,  together  with  the  trouble  and  occa- 
sional accidents  due  to  the  studs  themselves,  clearly  justifies 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  designer  to  relocate  the  various 
appliances  and  details  now  secured  to  the  boiler  with  studs. 

The  suggestion  of  the  author  that  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Division  of  Locomotive  Inspection  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  studied  by  all  mechanical  department 
foremen  having  to  do  with  locomotive  repairs,  if  followed, 
should  have  very  beneficial  results.  A  careful  analysis  not 
only  of  the  countrywide  results,  but  of  the  conditions  on 
their  own  lines  would  result  inevitably  in  a  tightening  up  of 
maintenance  at  the  weak  points.  A  decrease  in  the  number 
of  accidents  would  follow,  and  fewer  locomotives  would  be 
taken  out  of  service  by  the  Commerce  Commission  inspectors 
for  needed  repairs. 


tool  and  must  be  carefully  done.  Very  often  too  much  re- 
lijace  is  placed  on  the  chemical  analysis  and  generally 
k|^>vn  good  qualities  of  some  particular  brand  of  high  speed 
steel  with  the  result  that  a  superior  grade  of  steel  often  pro- 
duces a  very  inferior  tool  because  of  the  failure  of  the  tool 
maker  to  realize  the  importance  of  his  treatment  of  the  metal. 
Conscientious  work  by  the  tool  maker  will  add  greatly  to  the 
serviceability  of  cutting  tools  and  effect  a  substantial  economy 
in  tool  costs. 


The  Ultimate 
Locomotive 
Stoker 


Modern  ^"   '^  paper  discussing  the  subject   of 

...  ^  „      ^  high  speed   steel,   appearing  elsewhere 

High-Speed  .    °,  .   K  j   ,        T    ti  r   x.u  1 

m  this  issue,  John  A.  Matthews  makes 

^*"'  the  interesting  statement    that    "it    is 

still  a  constant  source  of  surprise  to  see  tests  conducted  in 
which  a  steel  that  may  appear  of  inferior  analysis  proves 
successful,  whereas  some  of  the  other  type  of  analysis  judged 
from  this  viewpoint  only  would  naturally  be  expected  to 
prove  the  better  steel,"  and  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  "it, 
therefore,  seems  that  steel-making  rather  than  chemical 
analysis  is  the  first  consideration,  and  so  far  we  are  not  able 
to  define  or  to  specify  all  the  elements  which  enter  in  from 
the  melting  to  the  finishing  of  the  bar  to  produce  first-class 
material."  These  statements  coming  from  a  present  day  au- 
thority in  steel  making  are  the  results  of  long  experience  in 
the  manufacture  and  study  of  tool  steels  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  should  be  given  careful  consideration  by  every  one 
engaged  in  the  production  or  use  of  high  speed  steels.  It  has 
generally  been  thought  that  the  chemical  analysis  of  steel 
bears  a  direct  relation  to  its  utility  and  efficiency  and  this  is 
usually  true,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated,  in  exhaustive 
tests,  that  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  high  speed  steel  may 
be  ideal,  but  if  the  tool  making  process  is  not  properly  con- 
ducted, the  resulting  tool  will  not  be  of  a  satisfactorj'  quality. 
The  heat  treatment  of  high  speed  steel  by  the  tool  makers 
has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  cutting 


One  of  the  most  difficult  and  vital 
operating  mechanical  problems  which 
the  railroad  world  must  solve  is  that 
of  the  further  development  of  the  me- 
chanical stoker  for  locomotives.  What  is  the  ultimate  loco- 
motive stoker  to  be?  The  urgent  need  of  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical locomotive  firing  is  clearly  apparent  when  it  is 
realized  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  burned  annually  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
is  burned  on  the  locomotive.  This  immense  amount  of  fuel 
not  only  represents  a  vast  money  value  as  a  commodity,  Ijut 
it  is  directly  related  to  the  problems  of  labor  and  transpor- 
tation. Each  ton  of  coal  used  needlessly  or  wastefully  means 
the  economic  loss  of  the  labor  necessar>'  to  produce' it,  and 
IS  also  an  added  burden  to  the  already  overtaxed  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  the  nation.  The  physical  limits  of  hand 
firing  have  been  reached  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  size  of  fireboxes  on  modern  locomotives,  and  it  has 
become  necessary  to  devise  mechanical  means  of  convey- 
ing and  distributing  the  fuel  to  the  grate.  Several  types 
of  mechanical  stokers  have  been  built  and  developed  to  a 
remarkable  degree  of  efficiency,  so  far  as  supplying  the  fuel 
to  the  fire  is  concerned,  but  it  is  quite  generally  conceded  bv 
the  stoker  manufacturers  that  in  the  use  of  stokers  fuel 
economy  is  largely  sacrificed  for  increased  capacity  and  that 
in  fireboxes  within  the  physical  limitations  of  the  fireman 
the  stoker  is  not  as  economical  as  hand  firing.  The  use  of 
the  stoker  results  in  the  production  of  more  ton-miles  per 
locomotive  mile,  which  increases  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operation,  but  it  does  not  produce  that  result  with  as  small 
a  use  of  coal  as  is  manifestly  desirable. 

The  methods  now  in  use  for  mechanically  feeding  fuel 
to  the  locomotive  firebox  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
the  class  by  which  the  fuel,  after  being  crushed  in  compara- 
tively small  pieces,  is  conveyed  to  the  door  of  the  firebox  and 
then  blown  on  and  distributed  over  the  grates  by  means  of 
steam  jets;  second,  the  class  by  which  the  fuel  is  crushed  and 
conveyed  to  the  firebox  in  a  similar  manner,  but  is  distributed 
over  the  grates  by  purely  mechanical  means,  and  third,  the 
class  by  which  the  fuel  is  pulverized  before  being  placed 
on  the  locomotive  tender  and  is  blown  into  the  firebox  and 
burned  in  suspension. 

While  all  of  these  methods  have  great  advantages  over 
hand-firing  on  large  locomotives  at  present,  and  each  of 
them  has  great  possibilities  of  future  development  and  may 
prove  to  be  the  much  sought  solution  of  the  problem,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  quite  conceivable  that  a  method  differing 
radically  from  those  now  in  use  will  be  devised  and  will 
solve  better  than  any  of  them  the  problem  of  feeding  into 
the  locomotive  sufficient  quantities  of  fuel  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  as  efficient  or  more  efficient  use  of  the  fuel  thin 
can  be  obtained  by  hand-firing.  That  the  manufacturers  of 
mechanical  stokers  are  alive  to  the  situation  is  evidenced  by 
their  constant  efforts  toward  improvement  in  their  devices. 
The  more  extensively  stokers  of  the  present  types  are  us'd 
on  the  railroads,  and  the  more  study  railroad  mechanical 
men  as  well  as  manufacturers  give  to  the  improvement  of 
their  design  and  operation,  the  more  rapidly  the  results- 
theoretically  possible  will  be  obtained  in  actual  practice. 
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\dvantages  of         ^ne    large    western    railroad    has    re- 

Lar^e  Water  Capacity  ^^^*^>'/^°Pte.^   the   practice  of   equip- 

ping  locomotives  with  tenders  having 
for  lenders  ^  ^.^j.^.  j^j.^^  ^^,^^^^  capacity.     The  re- 

sult- secured  have  been  so  favorable  that  an  analysis  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  high  water  capacity  will 
be  c"  interest.  The  most  evident  benefit  is  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  water  stops,  which  saves  fuel  and  wear  on  the 
l)rake  apparatus  and  reduces  the  running  time,  thus  often 
effecting  a  saving  in  the  wages  of  the  train  crew.  Incident- 
ally, the  larger  water  capacity  may  permit  of  passing  water 
tank-  where  the  water  is  of  inferior  quality,  or  where  the 
location  makes  starting  difficult,  which  under  certain  con- 
ditions may  be  ver}'  important.  Against  these  advantages 
m\i>t  be  balanced  the  increased  tonnage  hauled  and  the 
additional  maintenance  cost. 

Tlie  amount  by  which  the  capacity  must  be  increased  to 
pemiit  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  water  stops  varies  under 
different  conditions.  With  the  usual  spacing  of  water  tanks 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent  will  in  most  cases  make  it  possible 
to  run  past  one  more  tank  between  stops.  In  order  to  bring 
out  the  economies  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  the  stop, 
assume  a  locomotive  having  a  tender  with  a  capacity  of  8,000 
p;al.  of  water  operating  over  a  division  100  miles  long  on 
a  run  that  necessitates  taking  water  at  five  intermediate  stops 
and  coal  at  one  point  on  the  division.  By  increasing  the 
water  capacity  to  12,000  gal.  the  number  of  water  stops  might 
be  reduced  from  five  to  three  and  since  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  average  cost  of  a  stop  is  60  cents,  the  saving  per  trip 
would  be  $1.20.  As  the  extra  weight  of  water  would  not 
increase  the  number  of  trains,  the  cost  of  hauling  the  in- 
creased weight  would  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  additional 
fuel  burned.  The  gross  ton  miles  would  be  increased  833 
ton-miles.  Figuring  the  coal  consumption  at  250  lb.  per 
1,000  ton-miles  and  the  cost  at  $3.50  a  ton  the  extra  fuel 
would  cost  36  cents.  Even  though  there  is  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  larger  tender,  there 
should  be  a  substantial  economy  effected  by  its  use. 

Operating  conditions  will  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  increase  in  water  capacity  can  profitably  be  carried.  In 
passenger  service  there  would  be  no  economy  in  providing 
capacity  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  train  between 
station  stops  where  water  tanks  are  located.  For  freight 
engines,  however,  the  capacity  could  profitably  be  increased 
to  the  amount  consumed  between  coaling  stations  where  stops 
are  necessary.  This  would  require  about  twice  the  water 
capacity  now  usually  provided. 


Tlie 

Shop  Craft 

Strike 


The  scattering  strikes  of  railway 
shop  men,  variously  estimated  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press  as  involving 
from  100,000  to  250,000  of  the  ap- 
proximately 450,000  men  thus  employed,  and  which  will,  if 
the  threats  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  shop  crafts  unions 
are  carried  out,  paralyze  the  transportation  system  of  the 
country,  seem  to  mark  the  breakdown  of  the  policy  followed 
hy  the  Railroad  .Administration  in  dealing  with  the  labor 
situation  in  the  shops. 

One  of  the  early  acts  in  the  administration  of  Director 
Gei  eral  McAdoo  was  the  creation  of  a  railroad  wage  com- 
nli^>ion  to  investigate  and  recommend  adjustments  and  in- 
cre  i>es  required  to  meet  the  special  conditions  created  by  the 
\\ar.  During  the  latter  part  of  1915  and  early  in  1916, 
coniitions  at  which  time  were  assumed  by  the  wage  com- 
™'?'ion  as  the  basis  of  its  work,  railway  mechanics  were  re- 
ceiving from  .34  to  .38  cents  an  hour,  with  earnings  ranging 
approximately  from  $75  to  $90  a  month.  During  the  inter- 
ven  ng  two  years,  however,  increases  had  been  given  by  the 
railroad  companies,  so  that  the  average  monthly  earnings 


of  mechanics  for  1916  had  ranged  from  $90  to  over  $100, 
and  for  1917,  from  $105  to  about  $120.  The  award  pro- 
posed by  the  wage  commission,  based  as  it  was  on  conditions 
as  of  December,  1915,  was  modified  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral in  General  Order  No.  27  in  order  that  the  shop  men 
might  receive  some  increase  and  a  minimum  of  55  cents  an 
hour  was  established  for  mechanics.  This,  however,  met 
with  immediate  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  local  strikes,  and  was  followed  by  a  request 
for  an  increase  in  the  mechanics'  rate  to  75  cents  an  hour. 
In  July,  Supplement  No.  4  to  General  Order  No.  27  was 
issued,  raising  the  mechanics'  rates  to  68  cents  an  hour, 
which  rate  was  to  be  retroactive  to  January-  1,  1918.  It 
also  authorized  the  eight-hour  day  after  August  1,  with  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime.  Incidentally,  Supplement  No.  4 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  piece  work. 

According  to  the  wage  commission  the  cost  of  living  had 
increased  by  from  37  to  40  per  cent  from  Januan-  1,  1916, 
to  January  1,  1918.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  quotes  average  prices  of  a  wide  range 
of  food  prcxiucts,  the  average  increase  in  price  of  which  was 
16  per  cent  from  January,  1918.  to  January,  1919.  As  food 
is  the  largest  single  item  entering  into  the  cost  of  living,  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  the  cost  of  living  in  January,  1919, 
or  about  the  time  the  present  demands  were  presented,  had 
advanced  more  than  60  per  cent  since  the  l^eginning  of  1916, 
although  the  labor  leaders  base  their  present  wage  demands 
on  an  alleged  increase  of  some  80  per  cent.  Judging  from 
the  month  to  month  increases  in  food  prices  since  that  time, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  100  j)er  cent  increase  has 
taken  place  up  to  date.  But  the  wage  rates  of  the  shop  men 
have  increased  approximately  100  per  cent  over  those  in 
effect  late  in.  1915.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
therefore,  seems  clearly  to  be  a  specious  and  fallacious  argu- 
ment in  connection  with  the  present  wage  demands. 

The  source  of  dissatisfaction  is  not  merely  the  increase  in 
living  costs.  The  spread  of  labor  union  jx)licies,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  cause  satisfaction,  probably  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  dissatisfaction.  Take  the  piece-work  situation: 
Men  who  had  been  averaging  gcxxi  earnings  on  a  piece-work 
basis  before  the  issuance  of  Supplement  No.  4,  found  them- 
selves under  the  provisions  of  this  order,  earning  practically  as 
much  as  before  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  and  what  was 
worse,  with  their  hands  tied  so  far  as  their  ability  to  further 
increase  their  earnings  by  their  own  efforts  was  concerned. 
A  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  piece  workers 
was  thus  created.  Another  provision  of  Supplement  No.  4 
was  the  institution  of  the  eight-hour  day  with  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  after  August  1,  1918.  This  resulted  in 
a  temporary  increase  in  earnings,  a  reduction  in  which  soon 
followed  when  overtime  work  was  discontinued.  A  reduction 
of  earnings  is  never  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  good  feeling. 

The  failure  of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration in  its  dealings  with  labor  to  meet  with  a  response  in 
the  way  of  stimulated  effort  or  co-operation  is  generally 
conceded  and  has  been  commented  on  in  some  of  its  phases 
in  these  columns.  The  following  case  is  typical  in  kind,  if 
not  strictly  in  degree,  of  a  general  condition :  A  certain  engine 
terminal  in  eastern  territory,  which  in  1916  despatched  100 
engines  daily  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  .some  hea\'y  Mal- 
let repairs,  employed  about  200  men  in  two  shifts.  Since  the 
first  of  this  year  the  same  terminal  has  employed  over  500 
men  in  three  shifts.  From  $15,000  to  $16,000,  the  payroll  has 
increased  to  $130,000  a  month  in  the  same  period. 

Just  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  situation  no 
one  can  predict.  It  is,  however,  quite  evident  that  no  satis- 
factory and  stable  working  arrangement  can  be  effected  until 
the  worker  and  the  manager  in  the  relations  with  one  an- 
other are  free  to  and  do  give  expression  in  what  they  say 
and  what  they  do  to  their  own  inherent  sense  of  justice. 
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Injuries  from  Locomotive  Failures 

Suggestions  for  Their  Reduction  Based  on  a  Digest 
of  the   I.    G.    C.    Locomotive    Inspection    Reports 

BY  JOHN  L.  MOHUN 
Assistant  to  Consulting  Fngineer,  Union  Pacific  System 
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BY  presenting  the  personal  injury  accidents,  as  listed  in 
the  several  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Locomotive  Boilers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  a  comparative  graphic  form,  with  an  analysis  of 
the  cause  of  the  principal  locomotive  failures  which  caused 
these  accidents,  it  seems  possible  that  means  may  be  devised 
whereby  accidents  due  to  such  failures  may  further  be 
reduced. 

As  the^  reports  emanate  from  a  source  independent  of 
the  railroads  amd  are  national  in  scope,  tendencies  toward 
faulty  construction  or  improper  maintenance  are  naturally 
more  forcibly  brought  out  than  in  the  case  of  the  usual  rail- 
road mechanical  department  reports  covering  locomotive 
failures,  which  are  confined  to  a  single  or  a  system  of  roads. 
Therefore,  serious  attention  should  be  given  these  reports  and 
the  recommendations  as  to  improvements  made  by  the  Chief 
Inspector. 

The  Federal  Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection  Law  enacted 
February  17,  1911,  made  it  unlawful  to  operate  a  locomo- 
tive with  its  boiler  in  an  unsafe  condition  and  prescribed 
rule?  and  regulations  for  the  inspection  and  test  of  the  boiler. 
The  law  further  requires  the  railroads  to  report  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  all  accidents  resulting  from 
locomotive  boiler  failures  or  their  appurtenances  causing 
serious  personal  injury  or  death.  The  Commission  considers 
a  serious  injury  as  one  causing  the  person  involved  to  be 
incapacitated  for  more  than  three  days  in  the  aggregate 
within  ten  days  immediately  following  the  accident.  The  law 
also  requires  the  facts  concerning  such  accidents  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Locomotive  Boilers  or 
one  of  his  assistants. 

The  Congress  on  March  4,  1915,  amended  the  original 
Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection  Law  by  making  its  provisions 
apply  to  the  entire  locomotive  and  its  tender  and  all  their 
appurtenances.  The  features  as  to  reporting  and  investi- 
gating accidents  remain  the  same. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  charts,  which  present  the  per- 
sonal injury  accidents  in  a  comparative  graphic  form  for  the 
years  1912  to  1918  inclusive.  As  the  law  at  first  related 
solely  to  the  locomotive  boiler.  Fig.  1  lists  the  personal  injury 
accidents  chargeable  to  the  failure  of  locomotive  boilers  and 
their  appurtenances  only,  for  the  years  1912  to  1915.  As 
the  law  was  later  amended  to  cover  the  locomotive  and  its 
tender.  Fig.  2  covers  all  personal  injury  accidents  chargeable 
to  the  entire  locomotive  and  tender,  and  their  appurtenances, 
for  the  years  1916  to  1918  inclusive. 

It  is  obvious  that  certain  tendencies  indicated  by  these 
charts  must  be  interpreted  with  reservations,  as  there  are  a 
number  of  conditions  varying  from  time  to  time  which  should 
be  given  consideration  before  drawing  definite  conclusions, 
su(  h  as  the  amount  of  traffic,  number  of  locomotives  in  serv- 
ice, weather  and  labor  conditions,  and  the  very  abnormal 
s^tate  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  world  war  in  the  past 
fe\;  years.  However,  these  charts  and  the  information  given 
in  detail,  covering  individual  accidents  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Chief  Inspector,  bring  out  certain  features  in  such  a 
pr'  nounced  manner  that  quite  definite  conclusions  can  be 
dr  wn  notwithstanding  the  effect  of  these  variable  conditions. 

The  predominating  feature  in  Fig.  1  is  the  consistent  re- 
du  tion  each  year  in  the  total  number  of  accidents,  number 


killed,  and  number  injured.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is 
also  true  of  the  number  of  accidents  chargeable  to  the  failure 
of  individual  parts  of  the  boiler  or  its  appurtenances.  Evident- 
ly the  material  falling  off  in  traffic  during  the  years  1912  to 
1915  had  considerable  to  do  with  reducing  the  number  of  acci- 
dents, but  undoubtedly  a  large  amount  of  this  improvement 
was  directly  attributable  to  the  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  inspection  and  testing  of  locomotive  boilers  and  their 
appurtenances,  put  into  effect  in  1911  and  1912  by  the 
Division  of  Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  general  co-Of)eration  of  the 
railroads,  locomotive  builders  and  the  railway  supply  com- 
panies. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  reverse  state  of  affairs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  number  killed,  in  this  respect  1918  showing  an  im- 
provement over  1917. 

The  increased  number  of  accidents  between  the  years  1915 
and  1916  was  primarily  due  to  the  extension  of  the  law  to 
include  the  entire  locomotive  and  tender;  and  the  increase 
each  year  from  1916  to  1918  no  doubt  was  principally 
caused  by  the  abnormal  condition  the  railroads  were  working 
under  during  these  years,  resulting  from  the  war  and  the  severe 
winter  of  1917-1918.  It  is  obvious  that  even  if  conditions  had 
been  normal  during  these  years  the  same  ratio  of  reduction 
in  accidents  which  occurred  in  the  first  few  years  after  the 
Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection  Act  went  into  effect,  could 
hardly  have  been  expected. 

The  principal  accidents  causing  personal  injuries  shown 
by  these  charts  were  due  to  the  failure  of  the  following  loco- 
motive parts  or  their  appurtenances:  Boilers,  flues,  grate 
shakers,  injector  and  connections,  injector  steam  pipes,  re- 
verse levers,  squirt  hose,  lubricator  glasses,  water  glasses. 

BOILERS  AND  THEIR  APPURTENANCES 

Of  these  items,  boiler  failures  are,  of  course,  the  most  seri- 
ous, both  in  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  boiler  explosions 
from  all  causes,  there  being  97  in  1912  as  compared  with 
25  in  1915.  Fig.  2  shows  just  the  reverse,  there  being  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  boiler  explosions  from  all  causes 
from  41  in  1916  to  90  in  1918. 

As  will  be  seen  by  these  charts,  boiler  explosions  due  to 
low  water,  no  contributory  cause,  fell  off  fairly  constantly 
from  69  in  1912  to  34  in  1918;  but  explosions  due  to  low 
water,  contributory  causes  or  defects  found,  increased  during 
the  same  period  from  23  to  51. 

The  following  cases  of  contributory  causes  to  boiler  ex- 
plosions are  taken  from  the  Chief  Inspector's  reports  for  the 
years  1912  to  1918,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  all 
boiler  explosions  disclose  similar  self-evident  defects. 

"A  bad  leak  was  found  in  packing  nut  cf  top  water  glass  cock;  no  packing 
in  nut  at  all,  and  valve  handle  was  wired  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown 
out.  Union  nut  in  steam  pipe  to  water  glass  was  very  loose  and  had  been 
leaking  badly.  Such  leaks  cause  water  to  raise  in  the  glass  and  show  an 
incorrect  water  level.  These  leaks  had  been  reported  four  times  previous 
to  accident." 

•'Improperly  located  water  glass  and  gage  cocks;  lowest  reading  of  water 
glass  one-eighth  inch  above  highest  point  of  crown  sheet;  bottom  gage  cock 
\]/i  inches  above  highest  point  of  crown  sheet;  locomotive  received  new 
fire  box  nine  months  before  accident  and  had  evidently  been  operating  in 
this  dangerous  condition  for  that  length  of  time." 

"Obstruction  in  bottom  water  glass  fitting;  bottom  gage  cock  stopped  up 
with  solid  scale  and  inoperative  and  water  glass  cocks  and  three  gage  cocka 
not   extending   through    reinforcing   plates." 
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"r  th  injectors  defective;  injectors  reported  14  times  previous  to  acci- 
dent. 

"The  failure  occurred  along  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal  seam  where  a 
craCK  had  formed  completely  through  the  plate  :n  several  places  and  more 
than  halfway  through  for  the  entire  length  of  the  course.  The  engineer 
liad  ieported  a  leak  under  the  jacket  at  this  point  three  times  immediately 
prior  to  the  accident." 

"Crown  bolt  heads  defective  and  excessively  calked,  due  to  having  been 
overheated  some   time  previous." 

"Crown  sheet  failure,  overheated;  water  foaming  badly;  reported  six 
tiiiic.  by   different  engineers  prior   to   accident,   but  boiler   not  washed." 

"Twelve  crown  bar  braces  were  defective  on  account  of  seven  pins  miss- 
ing; four  pins  broken  and  one  brace  broken.  Scale  was  found  in  the 
crowfoot  holes,  where  pins  should  have  been,  showing  that  pins  had  been 
out  for  some  time." 

".Mud  ring  cracked  and  leaking  badly:  reported  18  times,  and  crown 
bolts  reported  leaking  badly   16  times  within  30  days  prior  to  the  accident." 

'  Opening  in  fusible  plug  filled  with  sediment  cr  slag,  rendering  it  in- 
o;icrative;  report  of  inspection  made  three  days  before  accident  occurred, 
shows  fusible  plug  removed  and  cleaned,  yet  it  was  found  in  this  condition 
and  Iiad  to  be  cut  out  of  the  sheet." 

It  is  realized  that  quite  often  locomotive  running  repairs 
have  to  be  made  from  day  to  day,  under  the  most  tr\'ing  cir- 
cumstances as  to  constant  demand  for  and  shortage  of  power, 
lack  of  proper  facilities,  and  other  unfavorable  conditions. 
These  facts  should  not,  however,  be  considered  valid  reasons 
for  placing  locomotives  in  service  without  knowing  that  such 
serious  defects  as  those  listed  above  do  not  exist. 

BOILER  STUDS 

The  charts  show  a  yearly  average  of  about  fourteen  per- 
sonal injur)'  accidents  chargeable  to  the  failure  of  boiler 
studs,  but  the  Chief  Inspector's  reports  disclose  many  times 
this  number  found  by  the  district  inspectors  in  a  leaky  or 
defective  condition.  A  large  number  of  accidents  are  shown 
to  Ije  due  to  studs  blowing  out  on  account  of  improper  appli- 
cation, in  some  cases  not  more  than  two  or  three  threads  hav- 
ing entered  the  sheet.  A  number  of  accidents  were  also 
caused  by  studs  failing,  while  being  tightened,  under  pres- 
sure. The  Chief  Inspector  in  his  sixth  annual  report  states 
that  studs  should  not  be  repaired  by  calking  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  tighten  them 
while  there  is  steam  pressure  on  the  boiler. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  large  number  of  studs  now  being  placed  in  the  boiler  for 
attaching  various  parts  and  auxiliary  devices,  especially  when 
the  device  produces  vibrations  or  shocks  on  the  studs,  such 
as  is  the  case  with  air  compressors  and  reverse  lever  quad- 
rants. 

In  connection  with  large  Mallet  locomotives,  several  rail- 
roads and  the  Railroad  Administration  have  placed  the  air 
compressors  on  the  front  of  the  locomotive  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  should  be  followed  generally  with  respect  to  all 
large  locomotives  for  the  reasons  that  all  boiler  studs  are 
dispensed  with,  the  compressors  can  more  readily  be  looked 
after  by  the  engine  crew  when  running  and  as  two  com- 
pressors are  usually  used  on  large  locomotives,  by  placing 
one  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  an  equal  weight  dis- 
tribution is  obtained.  By  placing  the  compressors  on  the 
front,  instead  of  on  one  side  of  the  locomotive,  more  free  air 
would  be  passed  over  the  air  cylinders  when  running,  thus 
Securing  a  better  cooling  effect. 

The  reports  show  a  number  of  failures  of  studs  which 
attach  the  reverse  lever  quadrant,  undoubtedly  due  to  vibra- 
tion set  up  in  the  reach  rod.  The  use  of  a  power  reverse  gear 
wherein  the  shocks  or  vibrations  are  cushioned  by  the  air  in 
tlie  cylinder,  would  seem  to  offer  means  for  avoiding  this 
trouble. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  minor  parts  fastened  to  the 
boiler  by  studs  which  by  a  little  study  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
si-,'ner,  could  be  avoided;  for  example,  usually  two  steps  are 
provided  in  connection  with  the  sand  box,  requiring  alto- 
gaher  four  boiler  studs.  A  light  ladder  could  readily  be 
substituted;  secured  at  the  top  to  the  base  of  the  sand  box, 
^i^d  at  the  bottom  to  the  running  board. 

On  all  of  the  locomotives  recently  ordered  by  the  Railroad 


Administration,  with  the  exception  of  the  switchers,  the  bell 
stand  is  attached  to  the  front  end.  This  is  good  practice,  as 
it  is  not  only  the  logical  place  for  the  bell,  but  all  boiler  studs 
for  attaching  the  stand  are  dispensed  with.  Such  matters  as 
the  fastening  of  sand  box  steps  and  bell  bases  may  seem  of 
little  moment,  but  there  are  many  such  parts  which  may  be 
similarly  treated  to  eliminate  boiler  studs,  which  taken  in 
the  aggregate  assume  considerable  importance. 

When  a  new  firebox,  back  end  or  an  entire  boiler  is  applied 
to  an  old  locomotive  it  is  generally  renewed  in  kind,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  application  of  a  superheater  and  a 
brick  arch,  and  certain  improved  features  of  construction 
developed  in  the  past  few  years  are  not  usually  employed, 
although  such  improvements  may  cost  little  or  nothing.  In 
renewals  of.  this  kind  where  boilers  have  originally  been 
attached  to  the  frame  by  means  of  pads  and  clamps  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  large  number  of  studs  are  placed  in  the 
firebox  sheets,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  substitute  furnace 
bearers  or  furnace  expansion  plates  attached  to  the  mud  ring 
of  the  firebox,  thus  dispensing  with  the  troublesome  boiler 
studs.  If  the  side  grate  bearers  had  originally  been  sup- 
ported by  studs  placed  in  the  side  sheets  of  the  furnace,  it 
would  also  seem  desirable  when,  renewing  a  firebox  or  back 
end  to  substitute  the  more  modern  method  of  supporting  the 
grate  bearers;  that  is,  by  brackets  fastened  by  studs  placed 
in  the  mud  ring,  thus  further  dispensing  with  boiler  studs. 

When  a  firebox,  back  end  or  a  new  boiler  is  installed,  the 
steam  turret  and  possibly  the  injectors  could  be  placed  out- 
side the  cab;  thereby  reducing  the  possibility  of  accidents 
due  to  the  failure  of  their  steam  connections. 

BOILER  WASHOUT  PLUGS 

These  reports  show  that  quite  a  number  of  accidents  are 
caused  by  boiler  washout  plugs  being  tightened  while  under 
pressure.  After  a  boiler  has  been  washed,  filled  with  water 
and  fired  up,  if  a  washout  plug  should  be  found  leaking  it 
is  a  very  natural  temptation,  in  order  to  save  time  and  lalx>r, 
to  attempt  to  tighten  the  plug  while  under  pressure.  But  the 
ver)'  fact  that  the  plug  is  leaking  indicates  that  the  fine 
threads  may  have  been  crossed  and  it  should  in  no  case  be 
touched  with  a  wrench  while  the  boiler  is  under  pressure. 

ARCH   TUBES 

The  charts  indicate  a  yearly  average  of  about  11  accidents 
caused  by  the  failure  of  arch  tubes.  The  reports  show  the 
major  number  of  failures  due  either  to  an  accumulation  of 
mud  within  the  tubes  or  faulty  setting.  In  1912  there  were 
18,  and  in  1918  only  9  accidents  chargeable  to  arch  tul)es. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  number  of  arch  tubes  in  ser\-ice 
increased  in  this  period  from  approximately  40,000  to  100,- 
000,  the  showing  may  be  considered  a  very  satisfactory  one 
and  indicates  that  those  concerned  realize  the  importance  of 
keeping  arch  tubes  free  from  obstructions  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  circulation  through  the  tubes  and  thereby  prevent 
them  from  being  burnt. 

TUBES 

By  referring  to  the  charts  it  will  be  noted  that  personal 
injury  accidents  due  to  the  failure  of  tubes  fell  off  quite  con- 
sistently from  56  in  1912  to  40  in  1918,  most  of  the  failures 
being  due  to  poor  welds;  but  the  reports  show  a  much  greater 
improvement  in  the  number  of  defective  or  leaky  tulles  found 
by  the  district  inspectors,  the  decrease  being  about  from  2,270 
in  1 9 1 2  to565  in  1 9 1 8.  Unquestionably  this  improvement  was 
largely  due  to  better  methods  of  setting  tubes,  electric  welding 
of  beads,  and  the  rule  of  the  Ccmimission  limiting  the  use  of 
tube  plugs  and  specifying,  when  they  are  used,  they  must  be 
tied  together  with  a  rod  through  the  tubes. 

SUPERHEATER   FLUES 

Only  nine  accidents  are  shown  by  the  charts  for  the  years 
1912  to  1918  due  to  the  failure  of  superheater  flues,  which 
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indicates  that  these  flues  are  being  well  maintained,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  total  number  of  superheater 
tubes  in  service  increased  from  about  125,000  in  1912  to 
980,000  in  1918. 

AUTOMATIC  FIRE  DOORS 

In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  firebox,  flue,  and  arch  tube  failures,  the  Chief 
Inspector  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1917,  recommends  that  all  new  and  all  locomotives  then  in 
service,  when  receiving  general  repairs,  be  provided  with  a 
mechanically  operated  fire  door,  so  constructed  that  it  is 
only  open  when  the  operator  places  his  foot  on  the  pedal. 
He  further  states  that  with  the  ordinary  swing  door,  such 
boiler  failures  invariably  result  in  blowing  the  fire  door  open 
and  discharging  steam  and  boiling  water,  together  with  the 
contents  of  the  firebox,  into  the  cab  of  the  locomotive,  seri- 
ously or  fatally  burning  persons  therein.  He  also  directs 
attention  to  the  fact  that  with  the  automatic  fire  door,  the 
door  will  remain  closed  if  the  failure  occurs  while  it  is  closed ; 
and  if  the  failure  takes  place  while  it  is  open,  it  will  auto- 
matically close  the  instant  the  fireman's  foot  is  removed  from 
the  operating  device,  thus  preventing  the  direct  discharge  of 
steam  and  scalding  water  into  the  cab  of  the  locomotive. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the  automatic  fire 
door  is  a  most  important  safety  device,  and  its  use  is  well 
warranted  solely  for  this  reason  and  regardless  of  its  coal 
saving  features,  which  are  generally  recognized. 

GRATE  SHAKERS 

As  disclosed  by  Fig.  2,  personal  injur)-  accidents  charge- 
able to  grate  shakers  amounted  to  23  in  1916;  51  in  1917 
and  39  in  1918.  Reports  show  these  accidents  principally 
due  to  improper  maintenance  of  the  grate  shaker  mechanism, 
such  as  worn  or  missing  pins  and  hand  shaker  bars  slipping 
off  staff,  due  to  wear  in  the  socket  and  the  lever  stub.  The 
use  of  steam  operated  grate  shakers  should  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  accidents. 

As  a  large  number  of  grate  bars  on  old  locomotives  are 
connected  by  single  rods  placed  on  one  side  of  the  lug  on 
the  grate  bars  and  employ  rather  small  pins,  lost  motion  is 
soon  set  up  and  the  whole  grate  shaker  mechanism  becomes 
loose  and  wobbly  and  when  in  this  condition  is  liable  to 
cause  an  accident. 

It  would  appear  advisable  in  such  cases  to  substitute  a 
more  modern  method  consisting  of  double  connecting  rods, 
one  placed  on  each  side  of  the  grate  bar  lugs  with  large,  sub- 
stantial pins.  This  change  could  be  made  at  a  relatively 
small  cost.  If  it  should  require  a  change  in,  or  relocating 
of,  the  lugs  on  the  grate  bars,  this  could  readily  be  taken 
care  of  at  practically  no  increase  in  cost,  as  grate  bars  have 
to  be  renewed  constantly.  At  the  same  time  it  might  be 
found  expedient  to  redesign  the  grates  in  order  to  conform  to 
more  modern  practice,  especially  as  to  providing  maximum 
air  openings  obtainable  without  the  loss  of  coal,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  coal  burning  efficiency  of  the  grates.  This  can 
be  done  at  small  cost  due  as  stated  before,  to  the  fact  that 
grates  have  to  be  replaced  repeatedly. 

As  coal  dust  frequently  accumulates  on  the  top  of  the  grate 
lever  stubs,  the  socket  of  the  detachable  hand  bar  should  be 
so  arranged  that  there  would  be  at  least  one  inch  clear  space 
between  the  bottom  of  the  socket  and  the  top  of  the  stub  lever 
when  the  socket  is  placed  home  on  the  stub.  Further,  a  hole 
should  be  drilled  through  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
socket  in  order  to  allow  any  coal  which  may  have  lodged  on 
the  top  of  the  lever  to  fall  out. 

INJECTOR  AND   CONNECTIONS 

The  charts  show  that  personal  injury  accidents  chargeable 
to  the  failure  of  injectors  ajid  connections  (not  including  in- 


jector steam  pipes)  decreased  almost  constantly  from  47  in 
1912  to  23  in  1918,  and  accidents  chargeable  to  injector 
steam  pipes  fell  off  in  the  same  period  from  31  to  16.  The 
reports  indicate  that  practically  all  of  these  accidents  v  ere 
due  to  the  union  nuts  or  brazed  on  collars.  Failure  of  union 
nuts  were  due  in  most  cases  to  threads  stripping,  nuts  too 
large  or  broken  by  the  use  of  improper  tools,  such  as  hammer 
and  chisel.  A  large  number  of  accidents  are  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  failure  of  union  nuts  while  being  tightened,  under 
pressure.  This  is,  needless  to  say,  a  dangerous  undertaking 
and  should  be  avoided.  Failure  of  the  brazed  collars  ?.nd 
sleeves  is  generally  due  to  poor  brazing.  The  district  in- 
spectors' reports  disclose  the  fact  that  there  were  26,342  in- 
jectors and  connections  found  defective  in  1913  and  that  there 
was  practically  a  consistent  reduction  to  5,803  in  1918. 
Even  the  latter  figure  seems  to  indicate  a  rather  bad  state  of 
affairs  as  to  the  proper  maintaining  of  so  important  a  piece 
of  apparatus,  especially  in  view  of  the  Commission  rule  re- 
quiring the  injectors  to  be  tested  before  each  trip. 

Undoubtedly  the  use  of  non-lift  injectors  placed  outside  of 
the  cab,  and  the  so-called  "mechanical"  pipe  joints  in  place 
of  brazed  collars,  both  of  which  are  now  coming  into  general 
use,  will  materially  improve  conditions  in  this  respect. 

REVERSE  LEVERS 

Fig.  2  shows  that  there  were  38  accidents  in  1916,  29  in 
1917  and  40  in  1918  chargeable  to  the  failure  of  reverse 
levers. 

District  inspectors'  reports  disclose  that  there  were  60 
defective  levers  found  in  1916,  178  in  1917  and  244  in  1918. 
Practically  all  of  these  accidents  are  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
reverse  lever  slipping  out  of  the  quadrant,  caused  by  the 
worn  condition  of  teeth  of  the  quadrant  or  lever  latch,  defec- 
tive latch  springs  or  dirt  in  quadrant.  On  account  of  the 
incessant  vibrations  which  the  valve  motion  sets  up  in  the 
reach  rod  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  lost  motion  out  of  the 
teeth  of  the  quadrant  and  reverse  lever  latch.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  most  practical  way  to  reduce  accidents  of 
this  kind  is  by  the  use  of  a  power  reverse  gear  in  which  the 
vibrations  in  the  reach  rod  are  cushioned  and  absorbed  by 
the  compressed  air  within  the  reversing  cylinder. 

SQUIRT   HOSE 

There  were  266  personal  injury  accidents  in  1913  due  to 
squirt  hose.  The  number  has  quite  consistently  been  re- 
duced to  47  in  1918.  District  inspectors'  reports  show  3,711 
squirt  hose  or  applications  found  defective  in  1913,  which 
was  consistently  reduced  to  511  in  1918.  Practically  all  of 
these  accidents  are  shown  to  be  due  to  the  squirt  hose  dIow- 
ing  off,  parting  at  splice  or  bursting  caused  by  defective  hose 
or  clamps.  These  accidents  usually  resulted  in  scalding  the 
fireman,  as  until  recently  the  water  for  the  squirt  was  gen- 
erally taken  from  the  delivery  pipe  of  the  injector.  Un- 
doubtedly the  very  satisfactory  improvement  made  in  the 
number  of  accidents  chargeable  to  this  device  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  attention  of  all  concerned  was  focused  on  the 
large  number  of  accidents  caused  by  such  an  insignificant 
piece  of  apparatus,  with  the  result  that  a  one  piece  hose  of 
better  quality,  sometimes  armored,  was  used  and  more  sub- 
stantial clamps  and  attachments  generally  provided.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  credit  for  this  improvement  is  also  due 
the  several  injector  manufacturers  who  have  developed  squirt 
hose  attachments  which  deliver  water  cool  enough  to  l>c 
handled  without  danger. 

One  of  the  large  eastern  railway  systems  uses  a  cold  water 
sprinkler  or  squirt  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  small  reser- 
voir of  about  ten  gallons  capacity,  placed  inside  and  at  tite 
bottom  of  the  tender  tank.  The  reservoir  is  provided  with  a 
strainer  and  check  valve  through  which  water  is  admitted 
from  the  tank  of  the  tender,  the  sprinkler  hose  connection 
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\^ix\.:  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  Air  from  the 
mail:  reservoir  is  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  small  water 
reservoir  through  a  hand  operated  valve  located  at  a  con- 
veni<  nt  place  on  the  tender.  When  the  air  pressure  is  turned 
on  the  check  valve  closes  and  cold  water  is  forced  from  the 
reservoir  through  the  sprinkler  hose.  When  the  air  pressure 
is  released  the  reservoir  is  automatically  recharged  with  water 
through  the  check  valve. 

LUBRICATOR    AND    WATER    GAGE    GLASSES 

Accidents  chargeable  to  the  failure  or  breaking  of  lubri- 
cator glasses  fell  off  quite  consistently  from  49  in  1912  to  12 
in  1918,  and  those  due  to  the  failure  of  water  gage  glasses 
from  165  in  1912  to  20  in  1918.  The  decided  improvement 
between  the  years  1912  and  1918  must  be  largely  attributed 
to  the  Commission's  rule  requiring  all  tubular  water  and 
lubricator  glasses  to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  shield,  al- 
though the  reports  indicate  that  there  are  still  occurring  a 
number  of  accidents  chargeable  to  inefficient  shields.  The 
more  general  use  of  the  "bulls-eye"  type  of  lubricators  and 
the  "reflex"  type  of  water  gage  also  probably  contributed  to 
this  improvement;  however,  the  reports  show  that  the  glasses 
in  these  two  devices  are  also  failing  and  causing  accidents. 

AIR  RESERVOIRS 

Fig.  2  indicates  that  there  were  from  four  to  six  accidents 
each  year  chargeable  to  the  failure  of  air  reservoirs  generally 
caused  by  corrosion  through  the  underside  of  reservoir.  In 
at  least  one  case  the  material  had  wasted  away  until  only 
1/64  in.  remained  at  the  time  of  bursting.  Possibly  these 
reservoirs  were  old  and  had  not  been  enameled  and  baked 
inside  and  out,  as  has  been  the  practice  of  the  air  brake  com- 
panies for  the  past  several  years.  However,  it  would  seem 
that  if  these  reservoirs  had  received  the  proper  hydrostatic 
and  hammer  tests,  as  prescribed  by  the  rules,  the  thin  sheets 
would  have  been  detected  and  the  accidents  avoided. 

BLOW-OFF  COCKS 

The  number  of  accidents  chargeable  to  the  failure  of  blow- 
off  cocks  is  shown  to  have  been  from  15  to  20  each  year  since 
1912  and  to  have  been  due  to  defective  threads,  cocks,  or 
their  operating  mechanism.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  these  parts  are  not  being  maintained  as  well  as  their 
importance  requires.  As  the  cocks  which  are  now  generally 
being  used  are  of  an  improved  type  and  of  more  substantial 
construction  than  those  formerly  used,  an  improvement  in 
this  respect  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 

DRAW  GEARS 

Personal  injury  accidents  due  to  the  failure  of  draw  gears 
fell  off  from  22  in  1916  to  11  in  1918— probably  the  result 
of  the  rigid  rules  of  the  Commission  governing  the  proper 
maintenance  of  draw  gears.  These  accidents  are  generally 
shown  to  have  been  due  to  the  pins  or  holes  in  the  bar  being 
worn,  or  to  flaws  or  defects  in  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  made.  A  number  of  these  accidents  are  also  reported  as 
due  to  excessive  lost  motion  between  locomotive  and  tender 
and  in  several  cases  the  safety  chains  are  stated  as  having 
been  too  long.  When  one  of  the  pins  or  the  drawbar  breaks, 
the  entire  shock  due  to  the  momentum  of  the  locomotive  is 
tal.en  by  the  safety  chains  or  safety  bars,  and  on  account  of 
th.  slack  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  in  these  parts,  they 
generally  fail  to  hold  the  locomotive  and  tender  together. 
N;,turally  the  results  of  such  accidents  are  usually  of  a  seri- 
ou>  nature.  The  type  of  gear  whereby  a  single  heavy  safety 
ba-  is  placed  directly  under  the  drawbar  and  on  the  center 
lire  of  the  locomotive,  thus  requiring  a  very  small  amount  of 
slack,  would  seem  to  offer  means  whereby  accidents  of  this 
1^  id  could  practically  be  avoided. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

The  writer  is  unable  to  .<;ay  to  what  extent  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Chief  Inspector  are  in  the  hands  of  mechanical 
department  employees,  but  all  such  employees  as  general  fore- 
men of  lcx:omotive  department,  roundhouse  foremen,  foremen 
boilermakers  and  their  subforemen  should  be  supplied  with 
them  as  issued,  for  the  reason  that  they  not  only  list  and 
classify  all  accidents,  but  the  cause  and  circumstances  under 
which  they  occur  are  clearly  stated.  They  should  also  l>e  of 
considerable  value  to  the  several  locomotive  builders  and  to 
all  companies  furnishing  locomotive  appliances. 

The  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  causes  of  these  acci- 
dents should  not  only  reduce  their  number,  but  it  should  also 
tend  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  equipment, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  present  time  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  high  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

The  Chief  Inspector's  reports  reveal  the  fact  that  personal 
injury  accidents,  due  to  the  failure  of  certain  locomotive 
parts,  are  occurring  to  a  much  greater  extent  on  some  roads 
than  on  others  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  locomotives 
operated  by  each  road  and  allowing  for  other  varying  con- 
ditions. This  prompts  the  suggestion  that  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  each  railroad  check  the  design,  material  and 
maintenance  methods  of  all  parts  which  are  shown  by  these 
reports  to  be  causing  them  an  excessive  number  of  failures, 
with  the  design  and  maintenance  practice  of  similar  parts 
showing  the  best  performance  on  locomotives  of  other  roads 
operating  under  approximately  the  same  conditions. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  original  Boiler  Inspection 
Law  in  1911  it  was  thought  unnecessary  by  a  number  of 
railroad  men,  and  resented  by  some  as  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  their  prerogatives,  but  largely  due  to  the  prac- 
tical manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  been 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Locomotive  Boiler  Inspec- 
tion under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  its  bene- 
ficial results  are  now  fully  recognized  and  railroad  men  gen- 
erally are  heartily  co-operating  with  the  Commission. 

The  writer,  having  had  actual  roundhouse  experience,  fully 
realizes  that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  analyze  locomotive 
accidents  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  their  avoidance  in  the 
future,  in  comparison  with  the  very  difficult  problem  of 
actually  maintaining  running  repairs  in  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical manner  under  the  quite  common  conditions  of  shortage 
of  power  and  inadequate  facilities.  He  therefore  trusts  that 
any  criticisms  made  in  this  article  will  be  understood  in  this 
light,  and  as  having  been  offered  solely  as  constructive  criti- 
cism for  the  possible  betterment  of  the  future  service. 


STANDARDIZATION  IN  FRANCE  AND 

BELGIUM 

BY  ROBERT  E,  THAYER 

European  Editor 

Equipment  standardization  in  France  and  Belgium  is 
being  considered  principally  for  the  reason  that  large  quan- 
tities of  new  equipment  must  be  built  eventually  and  vast 
C;uantities  must  be  repaired  because  of  the  great  amount  oi 
damage  done  to  the  cars  and  locomotives  in  both  countries 
by  the  Germans  during  the  war,  and  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  maintenance  of  equipment  in  both  these  coun- 
tries had  to  be  seriously  neglected. 

Four  of  the  important  French  railways,  namely,  the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean,  the  Paris-Orleans,  the  Midi, 
and  the  State  railways,  have  formed  a  committee  for  the 
consideration  of  standard  equipment.  Two  designs  of 
locomotives  are  l^eing  considered,  one  of  the  Pacific  type  for 
passenger  service,  which  will  have  driving  wheels  of  about 
78  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  Mikado  locomotive  for  fast  freight 
and  heavy  grade  passenger  service,  having  driving  wheels 
of  about  65  in.  in  diameter.     It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
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that  these  locomotives  will  be  of  the  two  cylinder,  simple, 
superheater  type.  \\'ith  the  improvements  in  the  design  of 
this  t>-pe  of  locomotive,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  in 
France  that  the  economies  obtained  from  the  compound  loco- 
motives as  compared  with  a  good  design  of  two  cylinder,  sim- 
ple locomotive  using  superheated  steam,  do  not  warrant  the 
increased  first  cost,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  the  added  complication  of  the  compound  locomotives 
Furthermore  these  standard  engines  will  have  a  lower  factor 
of  adhesion  than  is  customarily  used  in  America.  The  de- 
sign will  probably  not  give  a  factor  any  higher  than  .^.5. 

The  traffic  conditions  in  France  are  such  that  a  high  speed 
locomotive  is  needed  both  in  passenger  and  freight  service. 
The  Pacifies  will  be  designed  to  operate  at  a  speed  of  about 
74  m.p.h.  and  to  work  on  grades  of  0.5  and  0.6  per  cent. 
The  Mikado  locomotives  are  to  be  built  for  speeds  of  about 
56  m.p.h.  and  for  grades  of  from  one  to  1.2  per  cent.  The 
axle  load  of  these  locomotives  will  be  limited  to  about  41,- 
000  lb.  as  that  is  the  limit  required  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Transports  of  France.  This  limit  is  set 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  bridges  in  France  are 
too  weak  to  carry  a  higher  wheel  load,  and  as  a  general  rule 
there  are  two  less  ties  used  per  rail  than  is  the  practice  in 
America. 

The  adoption  of  the  two  standard  types  of  locomotives  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  other  locomotives  will  not  be  built, 
and  it  is  expected  that  other  locomotives  will  be  designed 
and  built  by  any  of  the  four  roads  to  meet  any  special  con- 
ditions they  may  have.  However,  as  many  details  as  possible 
will  l)e  the  same  as  those  used  on  locomotives  built  to  the 
standard  designs. 

There  are  five  standard  designs  of  cars  to  be  built;  two 
types  of  box  cars,  with  and  without  screw  brakes;  two  types 
of  coal  cars,  with  and  without  screw  brakes,  and  flat  cars 
with  no  screw  brakes.  The  question  of  power  brakes  is 
under  consideration.  It  is  the  desire  of  progressive  engineers 
in  France  to  have  continuously  braked  freight  trains,  but 
whether  this  will  be  permitted  with  the  excessive  amount  of 
slack  between  the  cars  of  the  present  day  French  freight  train 
with  the  type  of  coupling  in  use  at  present,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Several  engineers  have  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  use 
automatic  couplers,  but  with  the  present  screw  type  of  coupler 
generally  used  in  France,  the  introduction  of  the  automatic 
coupler  would  entail  numerous  difficulties,  and  until  some 
design  of  automatic  coupler  is  made  which  will  readily  inter- 
change with  the  screw  type  of  coupling  now  used,  but  little 
will  be  done  in  this  respect. 

The  work  on  standard  passenger  cars  has  not  progres.sed 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  freight  cars.  They  will,  however, 
be  of  all-steel  construction.  This  type  of  construction  is  not 
new  to  French  railways.  The  Paris-Orleans  has  built  noth- 
ing but  steel  passenger  equipment  for  years,  and,  in  fact, 
some  of  our  first  steel  equipment  was  patterned  after  the 
Paris-Orleans  designs. 

The  work  in  Belgium  has  not  developed  to  the  extent  that 
it  has  in  France,  but  the  conditions  in  Belgium  are  such  that 
until  the  disposition  of  the  German  equipment  running  on 
Belgian  rails  under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  is  known,  no 
definite  plans  will  be  formulated.  The  Belgians,  in  addition 
to  their  varied  stock  of  power,  have  had  to  cope  with  the 
added  inconvenience  of  some  40  to  45  designs  of  German 
locomotives  and  innumerable  designs  of  German  cars.  This 
has  accentuated  the  need  of  equipment  of  more  uniform  de- 
sign. It  is  the  desire  of  the  State  railways  there  eventually 
to  return  the  German  equipment  and  receive  indemnities  with 
which  to  buy  new  equipment.  If  this  is  granted — it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  will  be — some  plan  of  standardization  will  be 
formulated  as  a  vast  amount  of  equipment  will  have  to  be 
built  to  replace  the  equipment  which  has  been  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  war. 


EQUATED  TONNAGE  AND  FUEL 
CONSUMPTION  * 

BY   K.  .N.   BtGlE> 
Federal  Manater,  Baltimore  &  Uhio.  >\  esiern  Line> 

Equaled  tonnage  has  a  certam  relation  lo  fuel  consump- 
tion. However,  this  relation  is  established  through  the 
medium  of  the  trainload.  The  fuel  consumption  per  gross 
ton  mile  decreases  as  the  trainload  increases,  provided  the 
speed  of  the  movement  does  not  suffer  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  increase  the  time  on  the  road  materially.  The  purpose 
of  equated  tonnage  is  to  secure  uniform  loading  of  power, 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  equipment  or  number  of  cars 
involved.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  an  empty  car  has 
a  much  higher  resistance  per  ton  of  weight  than  a  loaded 
car.  For  example,  a  20-ton  empty  will  show  a  resistance 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  pounds  per  ton  of  weight, 
or  160  lb.  total  resistance  to  traction  on  a  level.  On  the 
other  hand  a  70-ton  car  shows  a  resistance  of  approximately 
four  pounds  per  ton  of  weight,  or  280  lb.  of  resistance 
to  traction  on  a  level.  These  figures  are  approximate,  but 
for  practical  use  are  correct.  Of  course  many  other  features 
enter  into  the  question,  such  as  temperature,  wind,  rate  of 
grade,  curvature,  type  of  car,  etc. 

In  order  to  make  practical  standards  which  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  yardmasters,  it  is  necessar>'  to  use  certain 
adjustments  in  building  up  trains,  and  to  modify  them  as 
is  necessarj'  in  the  judgment  of  the  chief  train  despatcher 
to  suit  conditions  under  which  the  operation  is  conducted. 
If  a  locomotive  is  able  to  produce  30,000  lb.  of  effective 
tractive  effort  behind  the  tender  at  rating  speed,  the  train 
should  have  a  combined  resistance  of  30,000  lb.,  irrespective 
of  the  character  of  the  cars,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
a  certain  arbitrar}-  adjustment  is  added  to  the  weight  of 
each  car,  and  the  effect  of  this  arbitrary  adjustment  is  to 
automatically  compensate  the  different  weights  of  cars.  This 
adjustment  varies  with  the  rate  of  grade,  being  about  15 
tons  per  car  on  a  0.3  per  cent  grade,  and  about  two  tons 
per  car  on  a  2^/4  per  cent  grade. 

Building  up  a  train  tonnage,  composed  of  the  dead  weights 
of  cars,  plus  an  adjustment,  so  that  the  combined  resistance 
of  the  cars  is  equal  to  the  effective  tractive  power  behind  the 
tender,  gives  a  tonnage  which  is  known  as  an  equated  ton- 
nage. The  object  is  to  secure  uniformity  of  rating  in  order 
that  the  trains  will  always  have  a  rated  tonnage,  irrespective 
of  the  kind  of  cars.  There  are  a  number  of  different  ways 
of  applying  this  principle,  but  unless  some  kind  of  equated 
tonnage  is  used  it  is  not  possible  to  rate  trains  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracv. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  road  which  has  not  used  the 
equated  tonnage  system,  and  which  has  through  freight  to 
haul,  has  not  built  up  its  trainload  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Full  trainload  at  uniform  speed  spells  efficiency 
in  fuel  consumption,  and  the  relation  of  equated  tonnage  to 
fuel  consumption  is  very  clearly  evidenced  through  the 
trainload. 

Proper  train  loading  contemplates  each  locomotive  hand- 
ling the  maximum  trainload  which  it  can  move  on  the  ruling 
grade  at  the  economic  speed.  At  such  speed  the  locomotive 
is  working  most  efficiently.  An  increased  speed,  which  may 
be  brought  about  by  reduced  trainload,  will  result  in  inef- 
ficient locomotive  performance,  while  a  reduced  spetd, 
brought  about  by  overloading,  will  produce  the  same  result. 
With  all  trains  moving  at  the  economic  speed,  the  locomo 
fives  operating  at  maximum  effort  and  hauling  the  uniform 
trains  under  these  conditions,  the  fuel  consumption,  wlien 
measured  on  the  ton-mileage  basis,  will  be  the  minimum 
obtainable. 

•Abstract    of    paper    presented    before    the    International    Railway    Fuel 
.Association  ccnvtniion  at  (  Iiicago,  May   \9-22,   1819. 


Mechanical  Stoking  of  Locomotives* 

Factors  Determining  Necessity  of  Applying  Stokers; 
Operating  Results  Secured  by  Stoker  Firing 

BY  W.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW 
President,  Locomotive  Stoker  Company 


THE  FIRING  OF  MODERN  LOCOMOTIVES  bv  mechanical 
means  could  properly  be  separated  into  four  distinct 
subjects:  First,  the  stokers  themselves;  second,  the 
locomotives  to  which  they  are  applied;  third,  the  particular 
reasons  which  lead  up  to  any  given  application,  and  fourth, 
the  results  which  were  achieved  by  such  application.  I  as- 
sume that  you  are  familiar  with  all  of  the  stokers  which  are 
now  being  applied  to  locomotives  and  shall  begin  with  the 
second  subject. 

.\11  locomotives  do  not  require  stokers.     Locomotives  that 
can  be  hand-iired  to  maximum  capacity  through  sustained 
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periods  do  not  require  stokers.  Locomotives  which  are  of 
such  size  as  to  come  within  the  specifications  of  those  which 
are  regularly  being  equipped  with  stokers,  but  which  are  not 
operated  beyond  the  limits  of  hand-firing,  do  not  need  stok- 
ers. These  statements  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
locomotives  which  are  of  such  size  as  to  bring  them  regularly 
beyond  the  limits  of  hand-firing,  or  locomotives  of  smaller 
size  Ijut  which  are  regularly  operated  beyond  the  limits  of 
hand-firing,  require  stokers.  This  must  mean  that  we  do 
not  need  stokers  to  do  a  hand-firing  job  and  that  the  stoker 
jol)  cannot  be  done  by  hand.  This  means  also  that  stoker- 
firing  and  hand-firing  are  not  directly  comparable.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  no  locomotives  have  been  equipped  with 
stokers  which  do  not  need  them. 

LOCOMOTIVES  WHICH   REQUIRE   STOKERS 

Ihese  statements  must  bring  up  immediately  the  question 
as  to  whether  such  a  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  loco- 
morives  which  do  not  need  stokers  and  those  to  which  they 
coild  be  applied  to  advantage.  To  show  you  that  a  definite 
lin.  can  be  drawn  as  to  locomotives  which  can  be  hand-fired 
through  sustained  periods  and  those  which  cannot,  my  own 
corvictions  are  that  no  locomotive  really  requires  a  stoker 
that  does  not  weigh  approximately  200,000  lb.  on  drivers, 
ha  e  a  calculated  tractive  power  of  50,000  lb.  or  over,  a  grate 
art  I  of  60  sq.  ft.  or  over,  and  a  coal  consumption  through 
su-tained  periods  of  4,000  lb.  or  more  per  hour. 
The  commercial  application  of  Mechanical  Stokers  to  loco- 

"Abstraci  ot  a  paper  presented  before  the  Western   Railway  Club. 


motives  really  began  in  1910.  One  of  the  first  important 
stoker  applications  was  made  to  five  very  large  locomotives 
which  were  designed  and  built  originally  to  be  equipped  with 
stokers.  This  is  especially  significant  in  that,  in  the  main 
practically  all  stoker  applications  have  been  made  to  date 
to  locomotives  without  requiring  any  general  modification  in 
the  conventional  locomotive  design.  This  application  was 
made  on  a  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  M-2  Santa  Fe 
type  locomotive  which  included  in  its  original  specifications 
such  details  of  design  as  would  permit  the  application  of  the 
Barnum  under-feed  stoker. 

The  particular  point  of  interest  about  this  locomotive  is 
that  in  designing  such  a  locomotive  it  was  realized  that  to 
put  it  in  service  with  a  tractive  effort  of  about  72,500  lb.,  a 
weight  on  drivers  of  over  300,000  lb.,  and  with  a  grate  area 
of  88  sq.  ft.  would  call  for  a  coal  consumption  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  hand-firing. 

Five  of  these  locomotives  were  built  in  the  year  1911  and 
equipped  with  stokers,  which  later  proved  inadequate  in 
capacity  for  the  requirements  and  were  removed,  and  the 
locomotives  were  put  in  service  in  such  districts  as  would 
permit  them  to  be  hand-fired.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
they   could    be   hand-fired   only   by    reducing   the   grate    area 
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Fig.   2 — Hand    and    Stoker- Fired    Tests   on    13- Mile    Grade 

about  25  per  cent  by  blocking  off  with  fire-brick.  These 
circumstances  plainly  indicate  that  on  such  a  locomotive  a 
differential  is  immediately  estaljlished  between  hand-firing, 
and  stoker-firing  of  at  least  25  per  cent  in  capacity.  A  xtry 
gratifying  development  of  this  particular  situation  has  l>een 
that  other  stokers  were  later  applied  to  these  locomotives  with 
such  success  that  60  more  have  been  purchased. 

The  decision  reached  by  the  Burlington  as  to  necessity  for 
a  stoker  on  a  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive  of  this  size  has  prac- 
tically set  the  pattern  for  all  such  locomotives  of  this  tj-jie 
built.  During  the  past  five  years  over  95  j^er  cent  of  all 
Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  built  for  coal-burning  ser\'ice  have 
been  equipped  with  mechanical  stokers. 

STOKERS   INCREASE   CAPACITY  OF    LOCOMOTRTS 

Another  very  early  important  stoker  installation  l>eginning 
in  1912  was  made  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  Mallet  locomotives.     This  installation  probably  rep- 
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resents  the  most  marked  increase  in  revenue  tons  per  train 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  any  stoker  installation  made 
so  far.  To  make  a  concrete  illustration  the  tonnage  rating 
for  the  12-wheel  locomotives  in  service  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  between  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  Columbus,  which 
were  standard  for  that  division  before  the  advent  of  the  Mal- 
let locomotives  was  3,000  tons  per  train  for  one  Class  M-2 
12-wheel  locomotive,  or  6,000  tons  for  a  double-header, 
whereas  when  the  Mallets  were  tried  out  and  rated  on  that 
division  it  was  found  that  one  of  these  locomotives  could 
haul  6,000  tons  between  those  two  points  in  practically  the 
same  time  that  one  of  the  smaller  locomotives  could  haul 
3,000  tons  or  two  of  them  could  haul  6,000  tons. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  the  coal  con?umption  of  one  of 
the  Mallets  was  approximately  one  and  one-half  times  one  of 
the  12-wheelers,  which,  with  twice  the  tonnage,  would  make 
an  immediate  saving  of  25  per  cent  in  coal  consumption  for 
any  given  number  of  total  gross  tons  per  mile. 

There  is  current  gossip  to  the  effect  that  the  application  of 
stokers  to  locomotives  means  more  coal  consumption,  which, 
of  course,  it  does  from  one  point  of  view,  as  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  stoker  is  to  make  it  possible  to  bum  more 
coal  per  locomotive  mile  or  per  locomotive  hour  than  would 
be  possible  by  hand-firing.  The  benefits,  however,  from  such 
increased  coal  consumption  are  such  as  to  make  the  prop- 
osition attractive  from  every  point  of  view  as  "movement  of 
tons  per  day"  over  any  given  piece  of  track  is  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  railroad  operation.  You  only  need 
to  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
for  the  pa^t  five  or  six  years  to  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  through  the  use  of  larger  locomotives 
equipped  with  stokers. 

The  stoker  fired  H-2  and  H-4  Mallet  locomotives  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have  accomplished  very  similar  results 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  50  heavy  Mikados  with  a  tractive  effort 
of  approximately  60,000  lbs.  were  purchased  and  hav-  now 
been  successfully  stoker-fired  for  over  six  years.  There  has 
been  established  a  differential  of  25  per  cent  between  land- 
fired  and  stoker  fired  tonnage  rating  on  the  division  where 
these  locomotives  are  operated.  The  rating  between  Russell 
Kentucky,  and  Silver  Grove,  is  6,000  tons  stoker-fired  and 
4,800  tons  hand-fired. 

Another  very  early  and  important  stoker  installatior,  was 
made  by  the  Virginian  on  somewhat  larger  Mallet  locomo- 
tives. These  early  stoker  installations  had  to  do  with  coal 
traffic,  which,  of  course,  is  a  low-grade  commodity  from  a 
freight  revenue  point  of  view  and  the  earnings  are  in  more 
direct  relation  to  the  tons  per  train  than  is  the  case  with  other 
traffic.     The  operation  of  these  locomotives  in  the  coal  traffic 
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Fig.   3 — Effect  of  Rate  of  Firing  on   Equivalent   Evaporation 

in  increased  tons  per  train  and  the  use  of  over  300  such 
Mallets  in  freight  service  is  a  further  tribute  to  the  value  of 
the  mechanical  stoker  in  the  assistance  it  renders  in  putting 
into  service  such  locomotives  which  regularly  are  operated 
with  a  coal  consumption  beyond  the  limits  of  hand-firing. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  coal  altogether,  although  these  particular  locomo- 
tives show  an  evaporation,  stoker-fired,  that  comes  well 
within  the  limits  of  an>-thing  that  is  regularly  accomplished 
on  smaller  hand-fired  locomotives  which  are  operated  any- 
where near  maximum  capacity. 

EARLY  INSTALLATION  OF  STOKERS 

About  the  time  these  Mallets  were  put  in  service  on  the 
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on  the  Virginian  has  been  so  successful  that  special  track, 
special  cars,  special  coal-handling  devices  at  the  docks  and 
still  larger  locomotives  have  been  built  to  make  it  possible  to 
increase  the  gross  tons  per  train  still  further. 

The  specifications  for  the  stokers  for  the  Virginian  2-10- 
10-2  Mallets  called  for  an  ultimate  coal-delivering  capacity 
of  15,000  lb.  per  hour  as  a  possibility,  and  in  actual  service 
it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  coal  consumption  of  five  tons 
every  60  min. 

The  locomotives  referred  to  thus  far  have  all  had  a  calcu- 
lated tractive  effort  of  more  than  60,000  lb.  However,  a 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Mikado  which  has  a  calculated  tnutive 
effort  of  only  54,000  lb.  represents  the  largest  install  tion 
of  mechanical  stokers  to  any  one  type  of  locomotives  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  over  4(  ■)  of 
one  design  stoker-fired  and  this  locomotive  really  establ  hed 
the  point  where  the  Railroad  Administration  began  the  ap- 
plication of  stokers  to  the  standard  locomotives. 

This  locomotive  not  only  represents  a  very  important  ;irly 
stoker  application  as  to  number  of  locomotives  equifpc"' 
there  having  been  50  of  these  locomotives  equipped  as  early 
as  1911,  but  it  also  represents  definitely  the  point  at  w'liicn 
we  believe  the  application  of  stokers  should  begin  to  both 
new  and  old  locomotives. 
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STOKERS  PROVE   ADVANTAGEOUS   ON   SMALL   LOCOMOTIVES 

The  reason  which  led  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  apply 
stokers  to  such  a  large  number  of  these  locomotives  as  early 
as  1911  had  largely  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  bridges, 
tnck,  and  sidings  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  were  such  that  a 
lo.  omotive  with  a  heavier  axle  load  than  55,000  lb.  could  not 
be  operated  at  many  points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system. 
The  traffic  conditions,  however,  especially  between  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  and  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  which  is  the  throat  of 
the  system  between  the  Lines  East  and  Lines  West,  were 
such  as  to  require  a  maximum  tonnage  movement  for  long 
periods  of  the  year  to  avoid  congestion. 

At  the  time  the  first  50  of  these  locomotives  were  put  in 
service  on  the  Cumberland  Division  48  maximum  tonnage 
eastbound  drag  freight  trains  were  operated  daily.     It  will 
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be  immediately  appreciated  that  both  time  and  maximum 
tonnage  per  train  were  of  immense  importance  under  such 
Stress  of  traffic  conditions.  Immediately  upon  putting  into 
service  the  stoker-fired  Mikados  referred  to  on  this  division, 
where  a  large  number  of  duplicate  locomotives  were  already 
in  operation  hand  fired,  the  operating  department  began  to 
load  down  the  stoker-fired  locomotives  with  heavier  tonnage 
than  the  hand-fired  until  within  six  months  after  they  were 
put  in  operation  more  than  500  tons  per  train  were  regularly 
added  to  the  stoker-fired  locomotives  over  and  above  the  ton- 
nage given  to  the  same  locomotives  hand-fired. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  this  time  owned  160  of  these 
locomotives  without  stokers  and  SO  stoker-fired.  Since  then 
they  have  purchased  over  300  of  these  locomotives  equipped 
with  stokers  which  are  now  in  daily  service  over  all  parts 
of  the  system. 

To  haul  the  traffic  under  the  conditions  just  outlined  be- 
tv.een  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  an 
a\erage  coal  consumption  per  hour  of  6,500  lb.  was  not  un- 
usual for  the  entire  running  time  between  division  points, 
w  lich  will  readily  explain  why  the  stokers  have  been  so  suc- 
ci-sful  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  even  on  this  comparatively 
snail  power.  When  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration came  to  place  orders  for  a  large  number  of  loco- 
iE>tives,  which  included  over  600  of  this  particular  type 
aid  size,  they  were  also  equipped  with  mechanical  stokers 
^  lich  made  it  possible  to  use  them  in  such  service  as  I  have 
Ji^^t  described. 


The  Pennsylvania  has  a  Decapod  type  locomotive  which 
weighs  over  300,000  lb.  on  drivers;  carries  250  lb.  steam 
pressure  and  has  a  calculated  tractive  effort  of  nearly  90,000 
lb.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  know  that  this  locomotive  was 
originally  designed  to  be  hand-fired  and  the  first  one  con- 
structed was  put  in  service  without  a  stoker  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  intended  to  operate  these  locomotives  only  within 
the  limits  of  coal  consumption  which  could  be  fired  by  hand 
through  sustained  periods.  Over  100  of  these  loccHnotives 
have  been  built  to  date  and  not  only  the  first  one  which  was 
originally  put  into  service  hand-fired,  but  all  of  the  others 
have  been  equipped  with  mechanical  stokers. 

COMPARATIVE   FUEL   ECONOMY   OF    HAND   AND   STOKER  FIRING 

The  reason  which  led  up  to  this  application  was  entirely 
one  of  capacity  rather  than  what  is  ordinarily  referred  to  as 
economy.  The  first  locomotive  originally  hand-fired  was 
equipped  with  a  mechanical  stoker,  and  extensive  compara- 
tive tests  made  to  determine  the  relative  economy  of  stoker- 
firing  and  hand-firing.  The  chart  shown  in  Fig.  1  indicates 
the  result  secured,  and  confirms  the  statement  that  a  stoker 
is  not  needed  to  do  a  job  which  can  be  done  by  hand,  nor 
can  the  stoker  job  be  done  by  hand-firing. 

It  will  be  noted  that  within  the  limits  of  hand-firing,  name- 
ly, below  5,000  lb.  of  coal  consumption  per  hour,  there  was 
a  slight  difference  in  economy  shown  in  favor  of  hand-firing. 
It  will  be  further  noted,  however,  that  when  the  rate  of  fir- 
ing in  the  different  tests  was  increased  to  where  the  stoker 
became  a  necessity  that  no  difference  in  economy  in  favor  of 
hand-firing  occurred,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the 
hand-firing  was  of  the  most  expert  nature,  the  capacity  was 
not  reached  by  hand  that  was  easily  obtained  with  the  stoker. 

A  most  interesting  situation  was  developed  in  connection 
with  putting  these  locomotives  into  service  under  actual  oper- 
ating conditions,  which  was  fully  to  be  expected  from  the  re- 
sults shown  in  this  graphic  chart.  One  of  these  locomotives 
was  put  in  service  with  its  rated  tonnage  on  a  certain  divisicm 
and  hand-fired,  the  coal  consumption  noted,  and  other  rec- 
ords made  of  the  performance.  Very  shortly  thereafter  an- 
other test  was  made  with  the  same  locomotive  over  the  same 
division  with  similar  tonnage,  all  conditions  being  duplicated 
as  far  as  possible  except  that  the  locomotive  was  stoker-fired 
instead  of  hand-fired.  The  coal  consumption,  the  water 
evaporated  and  the  horse-p>ower  hours  developed  over  the 
division  were  almost  identical  in  each  instance. 

FUEL  ECONOMY  SACRIFICED  FOR  INCREASED  CAPACITY 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  mechanical  stokers  to  locomotives  as  to  the 
comparative  economy  between  stoker-firing  and  hand-firing, 
and  I  wish  to  refer  again  to  my  earlier  statement  that  stoker- 
firing  and  hand-firing  are  not  directly  comparable.  The 
reason  for  this  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  stokers  them- 
selves, but  is  due  to  the  different  points  at  which  the  loco- 
motive is  worked  with  hand-firing  as  compared  uath  stoker- 
firing. 

The  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the  comparative 
tests,  however,  is  that  it  required  11  hrs.  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary horsepower-hours  to  take  the  train  over  the  division 
hand-fired,  whereas,  practically  the  same  horsepower-hours 
were  developed  and  the  train  taken  over  the  division  in  7 
hrs.  when  stoker-fired.  In  other  words,  taking  a  maximum 
hand-firing  capacity  of  approximately  5,000  lb.  per  hr.  as  a 
gage  of  the  limit  of  hand-firing,  this  would  mean  that  by 
firing  8,000  lb.  jjer  hr.  into  the  fire-box  of  the  same  loco- 
motive with  the  stoker  the  same  number  of  horsepower-hours 
could  be  developed  in  7  hrs.  that  it  took  11  hrs.  to  do  by 
hand. 

From  the  traffic  point  of  view  I  believe  there  would  be  no 
argument  if  there  were  no  other  considerations  than  this 
marked  difference  in  time  saved  by  developing  more  horse- 
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power  with  the  stoker  on  this  ver)'  large  locomotive  than  was 
possible  to  do  by  hand  even  with  the  same  measure  of  econ- 
omy. One  of  our  engineers  estimated  the  difference  in  re- 
sults, however,  from  another  point  of  view;  namely,  reducing 
the  tonnage  to  a  point  where  the  train  could  lie  handled  over 
the  division  by  hand-firing  in  seven  hours  to  compare  with  the 
heavier  train  stoker-fired  over  the  same  division  in  seven 
hours.  A  very  conservative  estimate  would  indicate  that  on 
the  basis  of  seven  mills  per  revenue  ton  income  per  mile  the 
locomotive  would  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  100  trips  by  be- 
ing .stoker-fired  and  hauling  the  heavier  tonnage.  There  has 
not  come  to  my  attention  in  all  of  our  stoker  experience  a 
better  example  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  stoker  than  its  appli- 
cation to  this  large  lot  of  locomotives. 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  CONDITIONS  MAKE  STOKERS  NECESSARY 

In  marked  contrast  to  these  large  locomotives  is  a  small 
Con.-^olidation  locomotive  in  service  on  the  El  Paso  &  South- 
western to  21  of  which  stokers  have  been  applied  and  which 
are  the  smallest  locomotives  to  receive  stokers  to  date  so  far  as 
I  know.  They  have  a  tractive  effort  of  but  47,000  lb.  The 
considerations,  however,  leading  up  to  the  stoker  application 
had  nothing  to  do  with  capacity  or  economy.  The  climatic 
conditions  in  the  desert  countr}-  during  a  large  part  of  the  year 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  firemen  to  operate 
such  locomotives  at  all  was  the  main  factor  so  that  it  was 
not  in  any  sense  inconsistent  to  apply  stokers  even  to  these 
small  locomotives  in  order  to  operate  them,  although  I  under- 
stand the  hauling  capacity  has  been  actually  increased  by  the 
stoker  application,  which  it  would  be  very  natural  to  expect 
under  the  circumstances. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  results 
which  have  been  achieved  by  the  stoker  applications  that 
have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country-  and  on 
different  locomotives  up  to  this  time. 

The  data  shown  in  Talkie  I.  were  obtained  by  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  in  tests  of  a  Mikado  locomotive  hav- 
ing approximately  60,000  lb.  tractive  effort.  This  tabulation 
will  serve  to  bring  out  some  points  with  regard  to  coal  con- 
sumption per  hour  as  related  to  the  hauling  capacity  of  a 
locomotive  of  this  kind  when  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
revenue  tons  per  train.       The  significant  points  about  this 

T.xr.LE    I — CnMPAkATivE   Test    Data,    IIano   and    Stoker   Firing 


the  same  as  the  coal  consumption  per  thousand  ton  miles  for 
the  hand-fired  trip,  the  larger  percentage  of  the  stoker-fired 
trips  being  below  the  hand-fired  trips  in  coal  per  one  th  )u- 
sand  ton  miles.  A  maximum  increase  of  nearly  500  tons  per 
train  was  secured  on  some  of  the  stoker-fired  trips,  and  it 
will  also  be  noted  that  on  no  stoker-fired  trip  was  the  actual 
running  time  as  long  as  on  the  hand-fired  trip. 

SPEED  ON  GRADES  INCREASED  BY  STOKERS 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  runs  I  took  occasion  to  go  into  the 
train  despatcher's  office,  look  over  his  operating  sheet,  and 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  time  required  by  all  of  the  freiLjht 
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trains  westbound  on  that  day  to  cover  a  13 -mile  and  an  8-mile 
6/10  per  cent  grade,  which  grades  are  the  limiting  factor  on 
that  particular  division.  The  result  of  that  inquir}'  is  shown 
in  Table  IL 

The  2,900  tons  taken  up  the  13-mile  grade  in  50^  min. 
has  illustrated  better  than  any  description  that  could  other- 
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tabulation  are  that  the  coal  consumption  per  hour  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  difference  between  the  maximum  possi- 
bilities of  hand-firing  and  the  ordinar}-  range  of  operation 
when  stoker- fired. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  coal  consumption  per  hour  on 
hand-fired  run  Xo.  7  was  5,224  lb.  per  hr.  or  78.2  11).  of 
coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour.  This  brought  a 
coal  consumption  per  thousand  ton  miles  of  124.2  lb.  and  I 
believe  represents  maximum  hand-firing  possibilities.  All  of 
the  ten  other  trips  shown  on  this  tabulation  show  a  coal  con- 
sumption of  from  6,000  lb.  to  7,400  lb.  per  hour,  and  taking 
the  high  and  low  coal  consumption  per  thousand  ton  miles, 
the  average  happens  to  be  for  the  ten  trips  almost  to  a  fraction 


Engine  No. 

3211 
3202 
3207 
3209 
3206 
320O 
3121 
1192 
3193 


Gross  tons 

1.800 
2,180 
1,950 
2,900 
2,120 
1,945 
2.000 
2,285 
1.850 


13-Mile  grade 

31.68  feet. 

Per  mile 

61  inin. 
min. 
min. 
min. 
min. 
mill, 
min. 
min. 
min. 


8-Mile  (trade 

31.68  feet. 

Per  mile 

30  min. 
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46 
58 
82 
54 


27 

min. 

25 
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31 
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32 
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31 

min. 

wise  \ie  given  the  real  purjx)se  of  the  application  of  a  stoker 
to  a  locomotive  like  the  Mikado  which  hauled  this  train  as 
compared  with  otlier  similar  locomotives  hauling  from  500  to 
1,000  less  tons  in  longer  time  up  the  same  grade  hand-fi"d. 
It  is  true  that  more  coal  was  consumed  in  the  50>4  n-n. 
hauling  2,900  tons  in  that  time  up  the  13-mile  grade  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  locomotive  had  been  operaied 
at  a  less  cut-off,  less  throttle  and  consequently  less  sped, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  to  get  maximum  tonnage  over  lie 
division  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time  requires  this  kind  of 
locomotive  performance.  In  addition  to  illustrating  ''ic 
main  purpose  of  the  stoker  it  also  shows  why  it  is  quite  ofen 
stated  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  water  evaporated  rer 
pound  of  coal  the  coal  consumed  per  locomotive  mile  is  nitre 
when  stoker-fired  than  might  be  the  case  when  such  a  loconit> 
tive  was  hand-fired  under  less  strenuous  conditions. 
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In  order  to  get  a  more  direct  comparison  of  the  possibility 
of  iiand-firing  and  stoker-firing  with  the  tonnage  rating  such 
as  shown  on  the  stoker-fired  trips  of  the  tabulation,  and  also 
to  compare  the  performance  on  the  13 -mile  grade  with  the 
2/'00-ton  train,  a  hand-fired  trip  was  made  over  the  division 
wiih  what  might  be  called  stoker  tonnage.  Fig.  2  is  a  graphic 
chiirt  showing  the  comparative  performance  between  a  hand- 
find  and  a  stoker-fired  trip.  It  will  l)e  noted  that  the  locomo- 
ti\  e  was  worked  at  a  point  stoker-fired  which  was  not  possible 
on  the  hand-fired  trip,  the  result  being  that  31  min.  more 
time  was  required  to  take  the  train  with  stoker  tonnage  up 
the  13-mile  grade  with  hand-firing  than  with  stoker-firing. 
There  are  additional  points  of  interest  which  cannot  be 
plotted  by  curves  namely,  that  on  the  particular  day  on  which 
the  hand-fired  run  was  made,  the  traffic  was  exceptionally 
heavy  and  one  manifest  and  one  drag  freight  train  were  im- 
mediately behind  the  hand-fired  train  on  the  13-mile  grade 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  that  particular  trip 
been  stoker-fired  and  the  3 1  min.  less  time  on  the  hill. 

The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  3  illustrates  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion as  related  to  the  rate  at  which  dn*-  coal  is  fired  per  square 
foot  of  grate  area  per  hour.  The  tests  indicated  on  this 
diagram  were  all  hand-fired  so  that  this  drop  in  the  evapora- 
tion rate  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  hand-firing  as  com- 
pared with  stoker-firing,  but  must  be  definitely  borne  in  mind 
as  usually  being  related  to  the  price  we  must  pay  when  we 
stoker-fire  a  locomotive  to  its  maximum  capacity;  in  other 
words,  get  a  coal  consumption  rate  up  to  the  point  shown  on 
some  of  the  tabulations. 

The  next  diagram.  Fig.  4,  illustrates  the  jx)int  even  better. 
The  many  tests  plotted  on  this  diagram  were  practically  all 
hand-fired,  but  no  better  illustration  could  be  prepared  to 
illustrate  the  price  we  must  pay  for  operating  the  modem 
locomotive  to  its  maximum  capacit)'. 

There  are  many  locomotives  being  operated  at  the  point 
where  less  horsepower  output  is  being  secured  in  order  to 
keep  the  evaporation  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  up  to  a  point 
shown  in  the  left-hand  section  of  this  diagram,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  very  many  more  locomotives  being 
o()erated  under  the  conditions  shown  on  the  right-hand  sec- 
tion of  this  diagram  and,  of  course,  from  the  stoker  manu- 
facturers' point  of  view,  this  is  really  where  we  expect  a 
large  locomotive  to  be  operated  if  equipped  with  a  stoker. 

The  reason  that  more  locomotives  are  operated  at  their 
highest  possible  horsepower  output,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  this  brings  a  decrease  in  so-called  boiler  efficiency,  is, 
of  course,  because  a  verv*  satisfactory  return  is  secured  on  the 
price  paid  for  such  operation.  This  price  is  represented  in 
the  cost  of  coal  per  locomotive  mile,  and  the  returns  on  the 
investment  are  represented  in  the  reduced  cost  of  coal  per  ton 
mile  brought  about  by  the  increase  in  revenue  tons  per  train 
hauled  by  the  locomotive  when  operated  at  its  maximum 
horsepower  output.  The  cur\'es  in  Fig.  5  illustrate  the  rela- 
tion between  the  increased  cost  of  coal  per  locomotive  mile 
and  the  decreased  cost  of  coal  per  ton  in  the  heavier  train. 
This  decrease  in  cost  per  ton  mile  is  not  altogether  confined 
to  coal  alone  as  the  increased  revenue  tons  per  train  made 
[•ossible  by  the  maximum  horsepower  output  of  the  locomo- 
tive is  directly  related  to  crew  wages  as  well.  Fig.  6  illus- 
trates the  decrease  in  the  co.st  per  ton  mile  of  both  coal  and 
crew  wages  combined,  and  further  illustrates  why  it  is  de- 
sirable to  operate  freight  locomotives  to  maximum  capacity 
t .en  at  an  increased  cost  of  coal  per  locomotive  mile. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  in  this  paper  about  the  stoker 
coing  the  manual  work  of  the  fireman  or  relieving  him  from 
the  suffering  incident  to  the  heat  of  the  fire-box  due  to  open- 
i  ig  the  fire  door  when  hand-firing,  as  it  has  been  my  en- 
<  eavor  to  illustrate  the  returns  which  are  being  secured  on  the 
1  irge  investment  which  has  Ijeen  made  in  mechanical  stokers 
1  >r  locomotives  during  the  past  six  or  eight  years.  It  goes 
^  ithoat  saying,  however,  that  there  are  many  other  advan- 


tages in  the  application  of  stokers  to  locomotives.  One  of 
these  is.  of  course,  the  relief  of  the  firemen,  making  the  posi- 
tion of  locomotive  fireman  more  attractive  and.  therefore, 
making  it  possible  not  only  more  readily  to  secure  men  for 
this  work,  but  also  to  select  those  men  who  are  particularly 
qualified  later  to  become  locomotive  engineers  rather  than  to 
consider  only  their  physical  stamina. 

I  have  tried  to  be  ver}-  frank  in  my  statements  and  have 
in  no  sense  endeavored  to  have  you  reach  a  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  necessar)'  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  the  use  of  the 
stokers  on  locomotives  such  as  have  been  equipped  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ver\'  plain  that  whatever  the  price 
that  it  is  necessar>-  to  pay  it  brings  a  most  satisfactory-  return 
from  ever\-  point  of  view.  Objection  can  be  raised  against 
the  stokers,  of  course,  just  as  objections  can  be  raised  to 
many  of  the  other  modern  labor-saving  and  capacity-increas- 
ing devices  and  features  which  have  been  added  to  locomo- 
tives in  recent  years  to  enable  us  to  travel  the  avenues  of 
economy  which  have  brought  such  large  returns  in  present- 
day  railroad  operation.  The  mark  which  we  are  aiming  at  in 
the  application  of  mechanical  stokers  to  locomotives  is  mainly 
one  of  capacity;  and  in  the  sense  that  the  word  economy  is 
ordinarily  used,  we  must  conclude  that  the  kind  of  locomotive 
capacity  which  I  have  pointed  out  must  take  precedence  over 
economy  for  large  modern  locomotives.  -  "«^ 

It  is  significant  that  the  cost  of  coal  is  after  all  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  total  operating  expenses,  and  as 
the  economies  that  occur  from  any  increase  in  revenue  tons 
per  train  mile  have  a  much  larger  influence  upon  the  net 
annual  earnings  of  any  given  railroad  company  than  does 
any  variation  either  up  or  down  of  the  cost  of  total  coal  used 
per  annum  by  that  railroad.  It  follows  that  what  must  l^e 
accomplished  first  and  above  all  other  things  is  to  increase 
the  revenue  tons  per  train  mile. 


LOCOMOTIVE  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND 

The  condition  of  the  locomotives  of  the  London,  Brighton 
&  South  Coast  Railway,  which  is  considered  indicative  of 
the  general  conditions  throughout  the  country,  was  made  a 
matter  of  comment  in  the  Londmi  Post  of  July  1. 

It  is  reported  that  out  of  about  600  locomotives  there  are 
166  awaiting  repairs.  At  the  same  time  the  traffic  condition 
of  this  road  has  increased  from  80,000,000  passengers  a  vear 
before  the  war  to  100,000,000  passengers  a  year  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  or  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  This  is  being 
handled  with  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  ser\'ice  and  a  20  per 
cent  reduction  in  force.  This  company  released  5.263  men 
or  nearly  33  per  cent  of  its  total  force  for  war  service,  out 
of  which  2,279  have  returned.  A  large  number  of  those  who 
have  not  as  yet  come  back  are  men  of  technical  skill,  and  this 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  retarded  repairs.  Also  many 
of  the  skilled  workmen  have  left  the  railroad  to  go  to  the  ship 
yards.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  boilermakers. 
M  the  repair  shops  at  Brighton  in  July,  1914,  there  were  70 
locomotives  under  repair  with  only  seven  awaiting  shop.  In 
May  of  this  year  there  were  107  locomotives  under  repair 
with  59  awaiting  shop.  The  situation  is  so  bad  that  this 
company  has  found  it  necessar}-  to  have  locomotives  repaired 
in  contract  shops.  One  shop  promised  to  repair  two  engines 
a  month,  beginning  with  Januan.-  of  this  year,  but  as  vet 
none  have  l^een  delivered.  In  addition  to  the  shortage  of 
men.  a  reduction  of  working  hours  has  accentuated  the 
difficulty.  Wiih  the  present  situation  the  company  does  not 
expect  to  get  back  to  pre-war  conditions  for  at  least  another 
twelve  months. 

Considerable  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  for  a  re- 
duction in  fares,  but  if  this  were  done,  traffic  would  increase 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  company  to  handle  it.  The  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  wages  and  materials  is  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  pre-war  conditions. 


Railroad  Administration  News 


Shop    Men's   Wage    Negotiations    Reach    Critical 
Stage;  Standard  Freight  Cars  Being  Put  in  Service 


THE  railroad  Administration  has  revised  the  instruc- 
tions issued  early  last  year  that  new  locomotives 
being  delivered  by  the  builders  be  sent  under  steam 
and  haulin£(  tonnage  and  the  regional  directors  have  been 
given  discretion  to  decide  whether  new  locomotives  shall  be 
sent  dead  in  trains  or  under  steam  with  a  load,  upon  notify- 
ing the  mechanical  department.  The  question  will  depend  on 
whether  it  will  be  practically  useful  to  use  the  new  loco- 
motives for  hauling  tonnage  that  is  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  locomotives.  The  use  of  such  locomotives  when  moving 
under  steam  will  be  accepted  as  full  payment  for  transporta- 
tion charges.. 

SHOPMEN   TO   TAKE    STRIKE   VOTE 

The  1919  cycle  of  demands  on  the  Railroad  Administration 
for  increased  wages  has  reached  a  critical  stage.  Committees 
representing  the  various  shop  craft  unions  federated  under 
the  organization  of  the  Railway  Employees'  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  presented  demands 
to  the  director  general  in  January  for  a  wage  increase  from 
68  to  85  cents  an  hour  for  the  principal  classes  of  craftsmen, 
as  well  as  increases  for  helpers  and  differentials  for  various 
classes  of  special  work,  were  in  Washington  all  of  the  last 
week  in  July  conferring  with  the  Railroad  Administration 
officials  and  threatening  strikes  unless  a  favorable  decision 
was  forthcoming  soon.  The  unions  also  demanded  the  is- 
suance of  an  order  prescribing  uniform  rules  and  working 
conditions.  Both  propositions  have  been  under  investigation 
for  several  months  by  the  Board  of  Wages  and  Working 
Conditions,  which  submitted  its  recommendations  on  both 
to  Director  General  Hines. 

On  August  1,  President  Wilson,  on  the  representations  of 
Director  General  Hines,  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity 
of  passing  speedy  legislation  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
tribunal  to  investigate  and  determine  all  questions  concern- 
ing the  wages  of  railroad  employees,  but  excluding  rules  and 
working  conditions,  and  also  making  its  decisions  man- 
datory upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  provide 
any  increase  in  rates  necessary  to  cover  any  recommended 
increases  in  wages.  In  his  letter  to  the  President,  the  director 
general  further  recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
provide  in  any  such  legislation  that  any  increases  in  railroad 
wages  which  may  be  made  by  the  tribunal  constituted  for  that 
purpose,  be  made  effective  as  of  August  1,  1919,  so  that 
the  delay  incident  to  the  creation  of  such  a  tribunal  will  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  employees.  In  his  letters  to  Senator 
Cummins  and  Representative  Esch,  the  President  expressed 
his  approval  of  this  recommendation. 

Prior  to  this  apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the 
wage  increase  demands  of  the  various  classes  of  employees, 
the  shopmen  had  already  been  displaying  a  great  deal  of 
impatience  because  of  the  delay  in  passing  on  their  demands 
and  several  local  strikes  had  been  called. 

The  labor  organizations,  generally,  apparently  did  not 
take  kindly  to  Mr.  Hines'  proposal  and  the  shop  organiza- 
tions particularly  were  aroused  by  the  suggestion  that  any 
increases  be  made  effective  as  of  August  1  because  they  had 
demanded  that  their  increase  be  made  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1919.  B.  M.  Jewell,  acting  president  of  the  Railway 
Employees'  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
announced  on  August  2  that  it  had  been  decided  to  call  for 


a  strike  vote,  returnable  by  August  24,  of  the  approximately 
500,000  shop  employees  involved. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  six  shop  crafts  a  committee  of  100, 
of  which  Mr.  Jewell  as  chairman  presented  to  the  director 
general  on  January  7  a  request  for  a  minimum  of  85  cents 
an  hour  for  mechanics,  an  increase  of  17  cents;  a  minimum 
of  60  cents  for  helpers,  an  increase  of  15  cents;  an  increase 
of  10  cents  per  hour  for  apprentices  and  various  differentials 
for  special  classes  of  work.  On  February  8  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Wages  and  Working  Condition'^ 
dunng  March  and  April  hearings  were  held  by  the  board,  and 
on  July  16  the  board  made  its  divided  report  to  the  director 
general.  During  this  period  the  board  was  also  giving  con- 
sideration to  a  demand  by  the  shop  crafts  for  a  national 
agreement  covering  rules  and  working  conditions,  to  be  ef- 
fective on  all  roads  under  federal  control  regardless  of 
whether  they  had  previously  had  contracts  with  the  unions. 
These  were  considered  by  committees  representing  the  em- 
ployees and  the  regional  directors,  which  submitted  a  report 
to  the  board  and  the  board  made  its  recommendation  to 
the  director  general  on  July  16. 

During  June  and  July  several  local  shop  strikes  were 
called  by  way  of  protest  against  the  delay  in  passing  on 
these  two  matters,  but  they  were  settled.  Beginning  on  July 
28  the  committee  of  100  began  a  series  of  conferences  with 
the  director  general  demanding  a  decision  by  August  1. 
The  unions  on  the  southeastern  roads  had  definitely  decided 
to  strike  on  that  date  unless  their  demands  were  granted. 
On  July  30  Mr.  Hines  advised  the  committee  he  would  be 
glad  to  enter  into  the  agreement  covering  rules  and  work- 
ing conditions,  and  promised  to  give  a  decision  on  the  wage 
question  later.  Mr.  Jewell  then  wired  the  various  local  or- 
ganizations that  they  had  gained  one  point  sought  and 
instructing  them  that  there  must  be  no  stoppages  of  work 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations.  This  was  not 
sufficient  to  hold  the  men  in  check,  however,  and  the  shop 
men  walked  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  August  1, 
the  number  increasing  on  the  following  days.  The  dissatis- 
faction was  increased  on  that  date,  when  in  lieu  of  a  decision 
on  the  wage  question  Mr.  Hines  read  to  the  committee  his 
letter  to  the  President  proposing  a  special  wage  tribunal. 
Meanwhile  the  negotiations  as  to  the  rules  and  working  con- 
ditions have  been  temporarily  set  aside. 

"We  shall  continue  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  demands  by 
negotiation  with  the  Railroad  Administration  pending  re- 
ceipt of  the  strike  vote,"  said  Mr.  Jewell.  "That  will, 
when  taken,  simply  center  the  power  for  calling  a  strike  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee.  The  first  effect  will  probably 
be  the  ending  of  the  present  strike,  which  has  taken  out 
a  considerable  number  of  men  over  various  sections  of  the 
country  who  have  been  impatient  of  the  long  delay.  Their 
walkouts  have  been  unauthorized,  but  we  expect  they  will 
return  when  they  see  that  the  organizations  intend  action  in 
a  united  fashion." 

Approximately  30,000  shopmen  in  Chicago  and  100,000 
men  in  the  Chicago  district  were  reported  to  have  left  their 
work  at  10  a.  m.  on  August  1  and  approximately  35,000 
men  on  16  railways  in  the  Southeast  took  similar  action. 
This  strike  came  at  a  particularly  unfortunate  time  because 
the  Railroad  Administration  has  been  bending  every  effort 
to  put  its  equipment  in  condition  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  heavy  grain  traffic.   Shopmen  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
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Denver  were  also  reported  to  have  gone  out,  and  the  strike 
spri  ad  somewhat  on  the  following  day.  By  August  4  lead- 
ers of  the  shopmen  in  Chicago  declared  that  50,000  men 
wer '  out  throughout  the  country.  The  shop  employees  of 
the  Southern  Railway  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  a  stragetic  loca- 
tion for  making  an  impression  on  Congress,  were  among 
the  first  to  walk  out  and  they  were  followed  on  Saturday 
by  the  employees  at  Potomac  yard,  and  on  Monday  by  those 
at  ihe  Washington  terminal.. 

On  August  4,  B.  M.  Jewell  and  other  members  of  the 
shopmen's  committee  called  on  the  President  at  the  White 
House. 

STANDARD    FREIGHT    CARS    BEING    PUT    IN    SERVICE 

Because  of  the  favorable  progress  being  made  in  working 
out  the  plan  for  financing  the  standard  equipment  ordered  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  through  a  national  equipment 
coqwration,  and  because  of  the  growing  demand  for  cars,  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  arranged  to  put  into  service  at 
once  all  of  the  standard  freight  cars  that  have  been  built  and 
that  have  been  kept  in  storage  on  railroad  tracks  near  the 
plants  of  the  builders  because  of  the  failure  of  many  of  the 
railroads  to  accept  the  allocation  of  the  cars  as  made  by  the 
Railroad  Administration.  This  will  put  into  service  several 
thousand  cars,  including  a  large  proportion  of  coal  cars,  as 
fast  as  the  cars  can  be  stencilled  with  the  initials  of  the  roads 
to  which  they  have  been  allocated.  The  cars  that  have  been 
built  but  not  accepted  have  been  paid  for  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  as  they  have  been  completed,  with  a  deduction 
representing  the  cost  of  stencilling  and  marking,  and  the 
storage  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
toin.  It  is  understood  that  the  cars  are  being  placed  in 
service  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, many  of  whom  formerly  protested  against  the  alloca- 
tions, largely  on  the  ground  of  their  inability  to  finance  them, 
because  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  has  received 
assurances  from  roads  representing  70  per  cent  of  the  equip- 
ment that  they  will  participate  in  the  new  equipment  trust 
plan. 

Reports  of  scattering  local  car  shortages  are  coming  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  while  there  is  understood  to 
be  a  very  large  number  of  surplus  cars  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  Railroad  Administration  is  unwilhng  to  give  out 
the  figures.  On  June  1  there  was  a  surplus  of  about  300,000 
cars,  and  it  is  believed  this  was  considerably  reduced  by  July 
1  and  still  more  reduced  during  July,  but  the  number  of 
freight  cars  reported  as  unserviceable  for  the  month  of  June 
was  nearly  200,000,  or  8.1  per  cent,  although  a  large  number 
were  so  reported  merely  because  they  were  not  grain  tight  and 
would  require  little  work  to  put  them  in  shape.  Orders  were 
issued  late  in  June  to  increase  the  car  repair  forces  that  had 
been  reduced  earlier  in  the  year  in  an  effort  to  put  the  equip- 
ment in  condition  for  the  summer  and  fall  traffic. 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYEES  REDUCED 

The  total  number  of  women  employed  under  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  reached  the  highwater  mark 
ou  October  1,  1918.  At  that  time  there  were  on  the  rolls 
l'»l,785  female  employees.  The  number  of  women  employed 
on  April  1,  1919,  shows  a  decrease  of  14.3  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  January  1,  1919. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Women's  Service  Section,  giving 
tl  e  number  of  women  employed  and  the  character  of  their 
e  nployment  since  the  roads  came  under  federal  control  have 
^  en  made  public  by  the  director  general. 

On  January  1  of  the  present  year  there  were  on  the  rolls 
0.  the  railroads  99,694  women  employees,  while  on  April  1 
t!  e  number  had  dropped  to  85,393.  This  was  due  chiefly  to 
t'  e  reduction  of  labor  force  which  occurred  in  February  and 
^iarch.     It  was  also  partly  due  to  the  return  of  men  from 


military    service    who    were    reinstated    by    the    railroads. 

The  statistics  show  that  more  than  5,000  women  were 
employed  in  railroad  shops  and  more  than  1,000  in  round- 
house work.  The  latter  included,  among  others,  turntable 
operators  and  engine  wipers.  On  October  1,  1918,  there 
were  6  women  employed  as  blacksmiths,  helpers  and  appren- 
tices, while  a  large  number  of  others  worked  as  boilermakers, 
coppersmiths,  electricians  and  machinists. 

The  report  shows  that,  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  occupation,  the  greatest  reducticm  of  women  employees 
has  taken  place  in  round-houses  and  shops.  Their  work  in 
these  places  was  in  many  cases  found  unsatisfactory,  there 
being  too  much  heavy  physical  labor  involved. 

COST    OF    FREIGHT    TRAIN    AND    LOCOMOTRE    SER\^CE 

DECREASING 

The  total  cost  of  freight  train  service,  including  locomo- 
tive service,  continues  to  show  a  steady  decrease  each  month 
as  compared  with  preceding  months,  although  increases  as 
compared  with  last  year,  according  to  the  monthly  report 
compiled  by  the  Operating  Statistics  Section.  The  cwn- 
bined  averages  for  all  regions  and  the  comparative  figures 
for  last  year  and  for  April,  March  and  Februar>-,  this  year 
are  as  follows: 

May,  May, 

1919  1918 

Cost  of  locomotive  service  per  locomotive' mile. 110.3  97.8 

Locomotive   repairs    37.9  31.3 

Enginehouse   expenses    9.0  6.6 

Train   enginemen    19.1  18.1 

Locomotive    fuel    40.7  38.9 

Other    locomotive    supplies 3.S  2.8 

Cost  of  train  service  per  train  mile 156.8  141.0 

Locomotive    repairs        )      534  437 

Enginehouse    expenses  J 

Locomotive  fuel    46.3  44.9 

Other    locomotive    supplies 3.9  3.3 

Train  enginemcn    21.8  20.9 

Trainmen   25.1  23.7 

Train   supplies  and   expenses 6.4  4.6 

May,  April,  March,  Fcb'jr, 

1919  1919  1919  1919 
Cost  of  train  service  per  1,000  gross  ton 

miles    103.9  112.7  119.5  126.5 

Locomotive    repairs        )      35,4  38.6  40.8  43.1 

Enginehouse    expenses  J 

Locomotive    fuel    30.6  34.3  37.5  40.3 

Other   locomotive    supplies 2.6  2.9  3.1  3.4 

Enginemen  and  trainmen 31.1  32.4  33.5  34.8 

Train  supplies  and  expenses 4.2  4.4  4.6  4.8 

MAINTENANCE  INSRRUCTIONS  >OR  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  OF 

1919 

New  instructions  outlining  a  working  /basis  for  mainte- 
nance of  way  expenditures  for  the  last  six  months  of  1919 
have  been  issued  to  the  regional  directors  by  W.  T.  Tyler, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Operation.  While  the  new  in- 
structions are  tentative  and  temporary,  in  order  to  control 
maintenance  of  way  expenditures  nvonth  by  month  during  the 
remainder  of  1919  to  the  end  that  the  contract  obligatiwis 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  the  railroad  companies 
may  be  fully  complied .  with  but  not  exceeded,  they  provide 
a  definite  basis  on  which  maintenance  officers  may  proceed 
as  well  as  prescribing  the  character  of  the  informaticm  which 
is  to  be  used  as  the  final  standard. 

While  the  Railroad  Administration  takes  the  position  that 
an  excess  of  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  equipment  on 
any  road  may  fairly  be  considered  together  with,  and  as  an 
offset  against,  any  deficiency  that  may  result  in  maintenance 
of  way  expenditures  on  that  road,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  not 
the  purpose  deliberately  to  curtail  maintenance  of  way  in 
any  respect  with  this  in  view  and  the  new  instructions  treat 
maintenance  of  way  expenditures  on  their  own  footing.  Di- 
rector General  Hines  has  stated  that,  taking  roadway  and 
structures  and  equipment  together,  the  average  condition  of 
the  property  as  a  whole  is  as  well  off  as  it  was  on  January  1, 
1918.  This  is  because  on  some  roads  the  equipment  had 
got  into  a  very  run  down  condition  at  the  end  of  1917,  as 
the  result  of  the  great  pressure  that  had  been  put  upon  rail- 
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road  facilities,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  very 
heavy  expenditure?  in  1918  in  order  to  put  it  in  condition 
for  handling  the  war  traffic,  at  a  time  when  no  one  then 
knew  how  long  it  would  last.  Since  the  armistice  traffic  has 
fallen  off  and  there  was  a  mild  winter,  with  the  result  that 
a  large  amount  of  equipment  put  in  readiness  for  the  winter 
is  now  being  stored.  A  reserve  of  over  4,000  locomotives  has 
been  put  in  storage  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  put 
the  cars  in  good  condition  to  handle  the  grain  crops.  In- 
structions were  recently  issued  that  car  repair  forces  be  put 
on  full  time  at  all  points  where  a  reduction  in  hours  has 
been  made  and  special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  grain,  coal 
and  refrigerator  cars  in  the  sections  where  such  cars  are  most 
needed. 

In  connection  with  figures  showing  the  number  of  unserv- 
iceable locomotives  and  cars.  Railroad  Admini.'^tration  of- 
ficials point  to  the  fact  that  many  locomotives  are  now  re- 
ported as  unserviceable,  which  merely  require  a  few  hours' 
work  and  could  be  used  if  necessary  and  would  formerly  not 
have  been  classified  as  unserviceable;  also  that  cars  which 
are  in  storage  or  are  transferred  from  one  region  to  another 
to  be  put  in  storage  for  the  grain  traffic  may  automatically 
be  transferred  to  the  bad  order  class  because  while  good  for 
most  commodities  they  require  some  recoopering  to  fit  them 
for  grain. 

The  maintenance  of  way  and  maintenance  of  equipment 
programs  are  not  being  treated  alike  because  they  represent 
somewhat  different  situations.  The  equipment  is  being  pre- 
pared for  a  possible  car  shortage  this  fall,  but  instructions 
have  also  been  issued  to  the  regional  directors  to  concentrate 
repairs  on  locomotives  and  cars  which  by  reason  of  their  size 
can  render  the  most  efficient  and  economical  service,  to  dis- 
continue expenditures  on  small  locomotives  and  cars  not  nec- 
essary for  current  use,  and  for  the  prospective  traffic  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  and  to  confine  expenditures  on  small 
capacit}'  freight  cars  to  those  authorized  by  Circular  No.  20. 

ORDERS  OF  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Locomothr  Maintenance  Material. — Northwestern  Re- 
gional Purchasing  Committee  Circular  68  states  that  many 
locomotives  heretofore  used  on  roads  other  than  those  to 
which  they  belong  are  now  being  returned  to  the  owning 
road  and  that  these  locomotives  were  provided  a  supply  of 
material  for  their  maintenance  peculiar  to  the  individual 
engine  by  the  using  road.  It  is  directed  that  this  material 
be  utilized  in  lieu  of  the  purchase  or  manufacture  of  new 
material  wherever  possible. 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — The  Northwestern  re- 
gional director,  file  77-1-100;  suggests  that  where  it  is 
deemed  advisable,  traveling  engineers  attend  the  convention 
of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  at  Chicago  com- 
mencing Thursday,  September  9.  Transportation  should  be 
furnished  to  the  men  attending  and  reasonable  expenses 
allowed. 

freight  Cars  Damaged. — Supplement  1  to  Circular  39  of 
the.  Southwestern  regional  director  states  that  12,183  cars 
were  damaged  in  yards  and  trains  on  Federal  controlled  rail- 
roads during  the  week  ending  May  24,  1919,  the  cost  of 
repairs  for  which  is  estimated  at  $310,764.  While  this  is  a 
substantial  reduction  compared  with  one  year  ago.  and  is 
also  below  the  average  for  the  entire  year,  still  further  im- 
provements should  be  made,  by  closer  supervision. 

Leaky  Western  Pacific  Cars. — Order  219  of  the  South- 
western regional  director  calls  attention  to  claims  for  loss  of 
grain  by  leakage  from  new  Western  Pacific  cars,  series  16,801 
to  18,300.  These  cars  should  be  repaired  ])y  seeing  that 
there  are  no  short  floor  boards,  that  the  floors  are  well  fitted 
around  the  posts  and  braces,  and  that  the  l>eveled  grain  strips 
are  well  fitted  ]>etween  the  posts  and  braces  and  securely  fast- 
ened to  the  floor.  The  side  sheathing  boards  should  be  well 
secured  by  nails  to  the  side-sill  nailing  timber. 


Floor  Racks  for  Refrigerator  Cars. — The  Northwestern 
regional  director,  file  16-1-65,  states  that  Division  of  Opeia- 
tion,  Circular  CS43,  has  been  withdrawn  insofar  as  it  ap- 
plies to  floor  racks  for  refrigerator  cars,  and  that  authoi  ty 
should  be  received  from  the  Division  of  Capital  Expenii- 
tures  before  ordering  material  or  beginning  the  application  of 
floor  racks  in  refrigerator  cars  which  are  not  now  ecjuipj  od 
with  them. 

Application  of  Floor  Racks  to  Refrigerator  Cars. — Circu- 
lar 225  of  the  Southwestern  regional  director  states  that  the 
Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  will  approve  fonns  for  tiie 
application  of  standard  floor  racks  to  refrigerator  cars  not 
now  equipped  with  such  floor  racks  and  which  are  used  for 
the  trans{X)rtation  of  perishable  freight  requiring  floor  racks 
for  their  proper  refrigeration,  provided  such  forms  are  ap- 
proved by  the  corporation,  with  a  commitment  that  it  will 
take  care  of  the  finances.  This  is  not  to  be  construed,  how- 
ever, to  require  application  of  standard  floor  racks  to  cars 
now  equipped  with  floor  racks,  except  as  renewals  are  re- 
(juired. 

Charges  for  Application  of  Grip  Nut  Locks. — Circular 
226  of  the  Southwestern  regional  director  quotes  a  letter  from 
Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director,  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  relative  to  an  interpretation  made  by  Section  S, 
Mechanical,  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  that  grip 
unit  nuts,  which  take  the  place  of  a  commercial  nut  and  u 
nut  lock,  but  which,  under  the  rule  as  at  present  interpreted 
must  be  billed  either  as  a  common  nut  at  $.035  per  lb.  or  as 
a  nut  lock  at  $.03,  are  patented  manufactured  articles  and 
may  be  charged  as  such  at  the  net  store  department  cost  in 
accordance  with  Rule  105. 

Repair  of  Box  and  Refrigerator  Cars. — Supplement  15  to 
Circular  70  of  the  Northwestern  regional  director  contains 
instructions  for  the  repairing  of  box  and  refrigerator  cars. 
Car  repairing  forces  are  to  be  at  once  put  on  a  48-hour  basis 
at  all  points  where  reduction  has  been  made  below  that  fig- 
ure. Repairers  who  have  been  furloughed  are  to  be  returned 
to  service  and,  where  necessar\',  forces  will  be  increased. 
After  the  completion  of  the  cars  now  in  the  shops,  the  re- 
building of  box  cars  of  60,000  lb.  capacity  or  less  will  be  . 
discontinued  until  the  bad  order  cars  on  hand  have  been 
repaired.  The  Southwestern  regional  director  has  issued 
similar  instructions  in  Order  215. 

Safety  Appliances  on  80,000  Freight  Cars. — The  regional 
director,  eastern  region,  by  circular  500-92,  promulgates  a 
letter  from  Frank  AIcManamy,  assistant  director  of  opera- 
tion, calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  having  all  freight 
cars  equipped  with  United  Statues  standard  safety  appliances 
by  September  1.     About  80,000  freight  cars  now  in  service 
need  the  equipment.     These  safety  appliances    are    all    of 
standard  dimensions,  therefore  all  cars,  both  home  and  for- 
eign, should  be  equipped;  there  is  no  loss  either  of  time  or 
material  in  equipping  foreign  cars.     These  appliances  ton-  ' 
stitute  a  betterment  in  the  interest  of  safety  which  can  prop- 
erly be  billed  against  the  owners  of  the  cars.     Federal  man 
agers  are  called  upon  to  report    what    progress    they    ar 
making. 

(Orders  similar  to  the  above  have  been  issued  by  other  • 
regional  directors.) 


PiTc^H  .AND  Creosote  as  Fuel. — The  performance  of 
heating  furnace  utilizing  a  fuel  composed  of  pitch  and  creo 
sote  is  reported  in  the  engineering  supplement  of  the  Londoi 
Times.  Two  tons  of  steel  billets  were  heated  in  55  to  6( 
minutes  to  2,000  deg.  F.,  using  about  16  gallons  of  the  fue 
per  hour.  The  internal  size  of  the  furnace  is  10  ft.  by  5  ft 
by  3.5  ft.  Equal  weights  of  creosote  and  pitch  form  thi 
mixture,  which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  180  deg.  F.,  and 
strained  through  a  wire  gauze  strainer  of  40  meshes  to  the 
inch,  is  pumped  through  a;i  injector  type  of  burner. 
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Gar  Department 


THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  STANDARD 
"D"  COUPLER 

After  a  number  of  years  of  the  most  painstaking  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Coupler  Committee  of  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  coupler  manu- 
facturers,   a    coupler   design    has    been    evolved    which    was 


questions  as  to  its  operation  and  construction  are  of  growing 
concern  to  car  department  employees.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  Standard  Coupler  is  taken  from 
an  illustrated  booklet  published  jointly  by  the  several  coupler 
manufacturers. 

The  coupler  is  shown  in  Figs.   1   to  5,  arranged  for  top 
operation,  and  in  Figs.  6  to  8  arranged  for  l>otton  operation. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


adopted   as  standard  by  letter  ballot  of  the  association   in  The  essential  parts  of  the  coupler  are  the  body  1.  knuckle  2, 

July,  1916.  lock  3,  knuckle  thrower  4,  and  knuckle  pin  5,  each  of  which. 

The  coupler,  known  as  the  Standard  "D"  coupler,  weighs  except  the  body,  remains  unchanged  for  either  type  of  opera- 

about  400  lb.,  an  increase  of  about  one-third  over  the  tApes  tion.     When  equipped  for  top  operation  the  lifter  6  is  used 

previously  in  general  use.     The  distribution  of  this  metal,  and  when  the  coupler  is  intended  for  bottom  operation  the 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 


Fig.  e 


however,   has   been   such   that   tests  indicate  an   increase  of  bottom  lock  lifter  7  and  toggle  8  are  used,  a  cap  covering  the 

bout  100  per  cent  in  the  ultimate  strength  and  an  estimated  hole  for  the  lifter  6  and  lugs  9  providing  a  l^earing  for  the 

ervice  life  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  preceding  types,  lifter  7. 

This  coupler  is  now  rapidly  coming  into  general  use  and  When  in  locked  position  (Fig.  1)  the  lock  rests  upon  the 
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top  of  one  end  of  the  knuckle  thrower  4,  and  its  head  is 
located  between  the  knuckle  tail  and  inner  guard  arm  wall 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  To  lockset  the  lock,  it  is  lifted  either 
by  the  top  lifter  6,  or  by  the  toggle  8,  until  the  lockset  seat  a 
on  the  leg  of  the  lock  becomes  level  with  the  top  surface  of 
the  knuckle  thrower,  whereupon  the  leg  of  the  lock  tips  rear- 
wardly  and  seats  upon  the  knuckle  thrower  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

In  either  top  or  bottom  operating  forms  the  lock  is  lifted 
at  a  point  to  the  rear  of  its  center  of  gravity  so  that  there  is 
always  a  tendency  for  the  leg  of  the  lock  to  swing  rearwardly 
as  soon  as  the  lock  is  lifted.  To  throw  the  knuckle  the  lock 
is  lifted  above  its  lockset  position  until  the  fulcrum  b  upon 
its  forward  side  strikes  the  shoulder  c  within  the  coupler 
head.  The  vertical  movement  of  the  lock  is  stopped  by  this 
contact,  and  the  lock  is  thereafter  forced  to  rotate  about  its 
fulcrum,  which  gives  the  lock  leg  a  positive  rearward  move- 
ment, which  in  turn  rotates  the  knuckle  thrower  about  its 
trunnions  d.  The  tip  e  of  the  thrower  contacts  the  shoulder 
/  on  the  underside  of  the  knuckle  and  throws  the  knuckle 
open. 

The  lock-to-the-lock  or  anti-creep  function  is  obtained  in 
the  top  operated  form  by  the  co-operation  of  the  lock  lifter 
with  the  rear  wall  of  the  coupler  head  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
When  the  parts  are  locked  the  lifter  slides  rearwardly  in  the 
lock  until  its  projection  g  underlies  the  lower  edge  of  the  rear 
wall  of  the  coupler  head.  Any  upward  movement  of  the 
lock  merely  binds  this  projection  between  the  lock  and  the 
rear  wall.  As  soon  as  the  lifter  itself  is  raised,  however,  it 
slides  forward  and  upward  in  the  lock  and  frees  its  anti- 
creep  engagement.  In  the  bottom  operated  arrangement  the 
upper  end  of  the  toggle  8  (Fig.  6)  normally  underlies  the 
projection  h  upon  the  lower  wall  of  the  coupler  cavity,  and 
thus  performs  the  lock-to-the-lock  function.  When  the  lifter 
7  and  toggle  8  are  raised  to  lift  the  lock  the  end  of  the 
toggle  8  slides  rearwardly  and  up  in  the  inclined  slot  of  the 
lock  leg  and  frees  the  anti-creep  engagement. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  strongest  possible  anchorage  for  the 
knuckle  within  the  coupler  head  and  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  the  knuckle  to  swing  freely  when  unlocked,  the  knuckle 
is  provided  upon  its  tail  with  the  pulling  lugs  m  and  n,  Fig. 
9,  which  engage  the  corresponding  lugs  o  and  p  upon  the 
upper  and  lower  walls  of  the  coupler  head,  and  serve  to 


knuckle  is  provided  upon  top  and  bottom  with  the  outwardiy 
extending  "pin  protector  lugs"  i  which  enter  correspondingly 
shaped  recesses  in  the  upper  and  lower  walls  of  the  coupl  r 
head.  In  order  to  relieve  the  knuckle  pin  of  the  greater  pa  t 
of  pulling  and  buffing  stresses  the  knuckle  pinholes  in  tl.e 
pivot  lugs  of  the  coupler  are  elongated  slightly,  as  shown  v\ 
Figs.  2  and  5,  allowing  the  knuckle  to  take  a  firm  bearir.g 
within  the  head  in  pull  or  buff  without  stressing  the  knuckle 
pin. 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  PISTONITRAVEL 

IN  YARDS 

BY  T.  BIRCH 

Air  Brake  Foreman.  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

When  making  the  incoming  brake  test  it  is  necessary  for 
the  inspector  to  go  over  the  train  quite  rapidly  to  inspect 
all  the  cars  before  the  brakes  leak  off.  Most  men  are  un- 
able to  judge  the  distance  the  piston  travels  without  going 
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A   Convenient   Scale   for   Measuring    Bral<e   Cylinder   Piston   Travel 

under  the  car,  and  for  that  reason  rarely  mark  a  car  for 
brake  adjustment  unless  it  has  very  long  travel.  In  order 
to  overcome  this  trouble,  car  inspectors  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  have  been  furnished  with  a  device  for 
measuring  the  travel,  which  is  shown  in  the  drawing  here- 


Flg.  7 


Fig.  8 


Fig.  9 


relieve  the  knuckle  pivot  pin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pulling 
stress.  Above  and  below  the  lugs  o  and  p  are  the  buffing 
shoulders  q  and  r  against  which  corresponding  shoulders  on 
the  knuckle  bear  in  buff. 

The  forward  pull  upon  the  knuckle  in  draft  not  only  pulls 
the  knuckle  directly  forward  against  the  pulling  lugs,  but 
also  tends  to  force  the  knuckle  laterally  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow   in   Fig.    2.      To  resist  this   lateral   pressure  the 


with.  It  consists  of  a  scale  12  in.  long  mounted  on  a 
handle  4  ft.  long.  Both  parts  are  made  of  seasoned  pine 
material. 

The  scale  is  painted  black  and  stenciled  with  white  figures 
once  inch  apart,  the  numbers  running  from  the  center  both 
ways.  By  holding  the  scale  against  the  piston  rod  the  travel 
can  be  checked  accurately  and  rapidly  without  getting  under 
the  car. 


C.  p.  R.  Double  Sheathed  Box  Cars 

Length  is  36  ft.;  Weight  39,500  lbs.;    Have  Steel 
Underframe,  Wood  Superstructure  and  Metal  Roof 


THE  Canadian  Pacific  has  built  an  order  of  box  cars  of 
the  steel  underframe,  double  sheathed  type,  the  design 
of  which  in  a  general  way  is  similar  to  the  40-ton 
double  sheathed  box  cars  designed  by  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration.  The  Railroad  Administration  cars, 
however,  have  an  inside  length  of  40  ft.  6  in.  and  a  height 
of  9  ft.,  with  an  actual  weight  of  about  46,000  lb.  Owing 
to  the  very  high  average  box  car  load  in  36  ft.  by  8  ft.  cars 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  building  of  cars  of  these  di- 
mensions on  trucks  with  5-in.  by  9-in.  journals,  with  the  ad- 
ditional weight  which  would  thus  be  required,  did  not  seem  to 
be  justified.  The  Canadian  Pacific  cars,  therefore,  have  an 
inside  length  of  36  ft.  and  a  height  of  8  ft.,  the  width  in 
both  cases  being  8  ft.  6  in.  An  average  tare  weight  of  39,500 
lb.  has  thus  been  obtained,  which  represents  a  saving  of  over 
three  ton-miles  for  each  car-mile  in  the  movement  of  loaded 


Bottom  cover  plates  are  also  applied  at  each  end,  extending 
from  the  rear  draft  gear  stop  through  the  bolster  construction 
to  a  point  about  halfway  down  the  slope  of  the  deepening 
section  ot  the  sills.  These  bottom  cover  plates  are  replaced 
for  the  remainder  of  the  length  of  the  car  by  the  inside  flange 
angles,  the  ends  of  which  overlap  the  ends  of  the  plates  far 
enough  to  provide  against  weakening  the  section  at  the  point 
of  transfer. 

The  side  sills  are  6-in.  by  4-in.  by  ^-in.  angles  with  the 
horizontal  flange  at  the  top  and  extending  outward.  The 
end  members  of  the  underframe  are  5-in.  by  3-in.  by  5/16-in. 
angles  with  the  long  flange  placed  horizontally,  resting  on 
the  center  sill  cover  plate  and  on  the  top  flanges  of  the  side 
sills. 

The  bolster  is  of  the  double  diaphragm  type.  The  pressed 
steel  diaphragms  are  of  34-in.  material  spaced  9]/^  in.  apart, 
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Double  Sheathed,  Steel   Underframe   Box  Car  Built  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 


or  empty  equipment,  as  compared  with  the  Railroad  Ad- 
niinistration  standard  car  of  similar  type.  The  cars  have 
been  designed  for  a  limit  load  capacity  of  92,000  lb. 

UNDERFRAME 

Like  the  Railroad  Administration  cars  the  Canadian  Pa- 
t  fie  box  cars  have  steel  underframes  built  up  on  center  sills 
t '  the  fishbelly  type.  The  center  sills  are  built  up  of  plates 
a  ad  angles,  the  web  plates  having  a  thickness  of  %  in.,  with  a 
raximum  width  at  the  center  of  25  in.  Each  plate  is  flanged 
&■-  the  bottom  with  two  3^-in.  by  Zyz-'m.  by  5/16-in,  angles 
ind  at  the  top  with  a  single  3^-in.  by  3^-in.  by  ^-in. 
:  ngle  riveted  on  the  outside  of  the  plate.  The  top  of  the 
■  Us  is  completed  with  a  V^-'va..  cover  plate  26^  in,  wide, 
^^hich   extends  continuouslv   from   end   to  end   of  the   car. 


tapering  with  a  slope  of  2  1/16  in  12  from  a  maximum  depth 
at  the  center  of  13^  in.  A  continuous  top  cover  plate  15  in. 
wide  is  riveted  at  the  ends  to  the  side  sills  and  at  the  center 
through  the  center  sill  cover  plate  to  the  top  flanges  of  the 
sills.  Filler  diaphragms  of  %-'\n.  material  are  placed  be- 
tweeii  the  center  sills  and  to  these  is  riveted  the  center  plate 
support  casting.  A  bottom  cover  plate  extends  across  the 
under  side  of  the  center  sills,  terminating  just  beyond  the 
side  bearings.  The  ends  of  the  bolster  diaphragms  are  se- 
cured to  the  vertical  flange  of  the  side  sills  by  means  of  a 
filler  casting  to  which  all  three  members  are  riveted.  Inter- 
mediate crossties  of  single  diaphragm  section  are  located  at 
points  4  ft.  3  in.  from  the  transverse  center  line  of  the  car. 
The  diaphragms  of  these  members  are  of  ^-in.  plate  with 
a  depth  at  the  center  of  13^  in.,  which  decreases  towards  the 
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sides  of  the  car  with  a  slope  of  2  1/16  in  12.  The  flanges 
of  these  diaphragms  are  reinforced  with  a  ^-in.  top  cover 
plate  7^4  in.  wide,  extending  across  the  car  above  the  center 
sill  cover  plate,  and  a  short,  tapering  3^ -in.  bottom  cover 
plate. 

The  intermediate  floor  beams  are  4-in.  Z-bars,  attached  at 
the  center  and  side  sills  with  angle  connections  and  canning 
the  intermediate  longitudinal  floor  support  of  3 -in.,  6.7-lb. 
Z-bar?,  the  web  of  which  is  placed  2  ft.  8^  in.  from  either 
side  of  the  longitudinal  center  line  of  the  car. 

THE  CAR  BODY 

The  design  of  the  car  body  differs  from  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration cars  in  that  the  Ixxly  frame  members  are  not 
secured  directly  to  the  steel  underframe.  Above  the  side  and 
end   sills  are  placed  3^'8-in.   wood   stringers,   to  which   the 


The  intermediate  posts  are  3-in.  steel  I-beams,  these  being 
used  lor  the  purpose  of  providing  ample  stiffening  again-t 
bulging  when  the  car  is  loaded  high  with  grain.  Tie 
C.  P.  R.  cars  also  differ  from  the  Railroad  Administratica 
cars  in  that  diagonal  brace  rods  are  used  at  each  chann.  ] 
section  to  provide  against  endwise  racking  of  the  car  supei- 
structure.  The  side  plates  are  of  7-in.  by  3'/2-in.  sectioi;. 
while  the  end  plate  is  formed  integral  with  the  corrugatt  1 
steel  end  of  the  car. 

The  outside  sheathing  is  standard  13/16-iii.  tongued  an. I 
grooved  material  nailed  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  addition  1 3 
nailing,  it  is  further  secured  at  the  side  sill  by  a  sted 
angle  bolted  at  frequent  intervals.  There  are  two  girths  on 
each  side  of  the  car  and  the  inside  lining  is  carried  up  h) 
the  second  girth,  5  ft.  3^/2  in.  above  the  floor.  The  ends  are 
lined  full  height  with  tongued  and  grooved  lumber  13/16  in. 


s',ri. 
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The   Underframe  of  the  Canadian   Pacific   Box  Cars 


post   and   brace  pockets   are   attached   with   bolts  extending  thick,  which  is  placed  vertically  and  nailed  to  strips  secured 

through  the  .steel  members.     The  floor  is  thus  rai.>^ed  above  in  the  liottoms  of  the  steel  end  corrugations  by  means  of 

the    underframe   structure,    allowing   the   use   of   the    inter-  bolts,  the  outer  ends  of  which  are  riveted  to  the  steel  end 

mediate    Z-bar    supports    which    have    been    previously    re-  sheet. 

ferred  to.  The  side  door  openings  are  five  feet  wide.     The  doors 

The  side  frame  members  are  three  inches  thick,  wood  being  are  of  wood,  bound  with  metal  on  all  of  the  edges.     The 

used  for  the  posts  and  braces  with  the  exception  of  the  in-  band  at  the  back  edge  of  the  door  is  arranged  to  engage 

termediate  posts.     The  wood  posts  and  braces  are  of  3-in.  with  the  strip  on  the  back  door  post,  forming  an  effective 

by  Ay^-'m.  section.  weather  and  spark  strip  and  further  securing  the  door  from 
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Imlging  outward.  The  front  stops  are  of  wood,  braced  with 
malleable  brackets.  The  locking  arrangement  is  of  the  com- 
bined lock  and  stop  type  equipped  with  a  door  starting  lever. 
Two  handles  are  provided  on  each  door,  one  on  the  bot- 
tom for  track  level  operation  and  the  other  near  the  center 
tz'rth  for  platform  operation. 

Two  types  of  roof  are  applied  to  these  cars,  one  an  out- 
side metal  roof  and  the  other  an  inside  metal  roof.  The 
carlines  for  Ijoth  roofs  are  of  4-in.  angles,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  side  plates  by  means  of  malleable  brackets. 


SPECIFICATIONS    FOR  PLATES    FOR 

FORGE-WELDING  IN  TANK  CAR 

CONSTRUCTION* 

The  chairman  of  the  Tank  Car  Committee  of  the  Mastei 
Car  Builders'  Association,  A.  W.  Gibbs,  requested  Com- 
mittee A-1  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
to  issue  a  specification  for  forge- welding  plates  suitable 
especially  for  tank  cars.  This  matter  was  referred  to  Sub- 
Committee   II   and   initial   work  taken   up   with   particular 


Stction  Throaffh 
Doomroy 


Sectional    Views   Showing   the    Body   Construction    and    Half    End    Elevation 


These  brackets  are  secured  to  the  plate  by  two  horizontal 
bolts,  with  the  nuts  on  the  inside  of  the  car  and  the  head 
secured  from  turning  by  a  flanged  double  washer  plate  lo- 
cated back  of  the  facia  board. 

TRUCKS 

The  cars  are  fitted  with  trucks  of  the  arch  bar  type  with 
a  wheel  base  of  5  ft.  4  in.  and  5-in.  by  9-in.  journals.  The 
bolsters  are  the  Simplex  type  with  long  column  guides  to 
provide  the  maximum  area  between  the  bolster  and  the  cast 
steel  truck  columns.  The  trucks  are  fitted  with  roller  type 
side  Ijearings. 


Value  of  the  Railro.^ds. — According  to  a  series  of 
graphic  illustrations  showing  the  value  represented  by  the 
railways  of  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  that  of  all 
manufacturing  industries  generally,  compiled  by  E.  B.  Leigh, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  the 
value  of  railway  cars  and  locomotives  is  $4,137,318,000  and 
that  of  manufacturing  machinery,  tools  and  implements  of 
all  other  trades  $6,091,451,274.  A  comparison  of  the  loco- 
motives and  cars  with  all  farm  implements  and  machinery 
indicates  that  the  value  of  the  railroad  equipment  is  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  farming  machinery  and  implements  of 
the  country. 


reference  to  the  M.C.B.  specifications  for  the  Class  V  tank 
car.f 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  tank  specifications  it  is  stated 
that  because  of  the  character  of  the  commodities  to  lie  shipf)ed 
in  these  cars,  it  is  so  important  that  the  tank  shall  l>e  abso- 
lutely tight,  that  riveted  tanks  will  not  be  jiermitted,  and  all 
seams  shall  be  welded.    The  specifications  are  as  follows: 

1.  Bursting  Pressure. — ^The  calculated  bursting  pressure,  based  on  the 
lowest  tensile  stren»?th  of  the  ])late,  shall  be  not  less  than  960  lb.   i>er  sq.  in. 

2.  Material. — (a)  All  plates  for  tank,  and  for  dome  if  dome  is  made  of 
I'late,  shall  be  of  steel  complying  with  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Matciials  Specifications  for  Boiler  Plate  Steel,  Flange  Quality.  For  the 
puriKJse  of  welding,  the  lowest  carbon  content  consistent  with  the  strength 
prescribed    for   this   (juality   is   desired. 

The  requirements  of  the  A.S.T.M.  sj^ecifications  for  lx)iler 
steel,  flange  quality,  are: 

Chemical  Compositiox 

Carbon,   per   cent .... 

Manganese,   i)er  cent 0.30-0.60 

Phosphorus,  per  cent .    (  .y '^     "o*  over  0.05 

J  Masic     not  over  0.04 

Sulphur,  per  cent not  over  0.05 

No   increase   allowed    for    clicck    analysis. 

*Abstract  of  the  report  of  Sub-committee  II  of  Committee  .\-l,  on  steel, 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials,  held   at   .Xtbutic   City,   June   2-1-27,    1919. 

tSee  M.  C.  B.  Proceedings.  1918,  page  903.  for  the  Class  V  tank  car 
specifications.  This  car  is  intended  tor  the  transportation  of  liquid  products, 
whose  properties  are  such  as  to  involve  danger  of  loss  of  life  in  the  event 
of  any  leakage  or  rupture  of  the  tank. 
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Physical  Properties 

Tensile  strength,  lb.   per  sq.  in 5S,O00-65.0OO 

Yield  point,   lb.   per  sq.   in 0.5  tens.  str. 

1. 500.000 

Elongation  in  8  in.,   per  cent ■ • 

Tensile  strength 
Reduction   in   elongation   allowed   for  increased   thickness. 

There  apparently  was  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
fabricators  to  using  steel  of  such  high  tensile  strength  for 
welding;  hence  a  softer  grade  was  proposed.  The  following 
specifications  were  recommended  to  be  adopted  as  tentative: 

Chemical  Pboperties 

Carbon     not  over   0. 1 S  per  cent 

Manganese    O.30-O.6O  per  cent 

Phosphorus     not  over  0.04  per  cent 

Sulphur     not  over  0.05  per  cent 

Physical  Properties 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  (  plates  H  in.  or  under  in  thickness.  .  48,000 

per  sq.   in )  plates  over   }i  in.  in  thickness 45,000 

Yield  point,  lb.  per  sq.   in 0.5  tens.  str. 

1,500,000 
Elongation  in  8  in.,  per  cent 


Tensile  strength 

All  parties  at  interest  .seem  to  be  agreed  that  carbon 
becomes  a  deterrent  to  good  welding  when  in  excess  of  0.18 
per  cent.  To  encourage  the  narrowing  of  the  working  limits 
at  the  mills,  it  was  determined  to  fix  the  chemical  limits  as 
"check  analysis  limits,"  without  the  25  per  cent  excess  al- 
lowance in  the  Specifications  for  Structural  Steel  for  Cars. 
The  sulphur  limit  was  then  placed  at  0.05  per  cent,  which  is 
somewhat  closer  than  0.045  per  cent  with  25  per  cent  excess 
on  check  analysis  allowed  in  the  revisions  presented  last  year. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  copper  should  be  left  out 
of  the  specifications.  Limits  for  silicon,  nickel  and  chromium 
have  been  set  at  0.05  per  cent  for  each  element. 

The  sub-committee  was  advised  by  Mr.  Gibbs  that  "the 
question  of  tensile  strength  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  weld- 
ing qualities,  for  if  the  chemistry  required  involves  low 
tensile  strength,  the  specified  bursting  strength  can  be  ob- 
tained by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  plate."  The  opinion 
seems  to  be  unanimous  that  a  soft  steel  is  necessary,  the  gen- 
eral aim  being  for  a  carbon  content  of  from  0.08  to  0.12  per 
cent  for  satisfactory  welding  properties.  Having  fixed  the 
maximum  carbon  at  0.18  per  cent,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
lower  values  which  are  worked  to,  it  was  seen  that  the  tensile 
strength  of  thick  plates  would  surely  drop  below  48,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  but  that  the  lowest  carbons  in  the  thinner  plates 
would  probably  not  run  the  tensile  strength  below  48,000  lb. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  permit  designers  of  welded  tanks  when 
plates  }i  in.  or  under  in  thickness  are  used,  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  figure,  the  tensile  strengths  have  been  specified 
at  48,000  lb.  for  plates  }i  in.  or  under  and  45,000  lb.  for 
plates  over  ^  in.  in  thickness. 

Requirements  for  elongation,  including  modifications  fori 
thick  and  thin  plates  have  been  made  substantially  the  same 
as  for  structural  steel  for  cars.  Bend  test  requirements, 
however,  are  somewhat  more  severe,  the  bend  specimen  being 
required  to  bend  flat  on  itself  through  180  deg.  irrespective 
of  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

It  is  believed  that  the  specifications  will  meet  with  general 
approval.  Two  of  the  leading  consumers  of  this  material, 
who  are  manufacturers  of  tanks  for  cars  by  the  forge- welding 
process,  are  members  of  the  sub-committee  and  voted  favor- 
ably. Two  manufacturers  who  are  not  members  of  the  so- 
ciety were  consulted  and  expressed  themselves  as  favorable. 


Technical  Men  Unionizing. — Extensive  unionization  of 
engineers  is  predicted  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  by  A.  J. 
Oliver,  president  of  the  International  Federation  of  Tech- 
nical Engineers,  Architects  and  Draftsmen.  He  says  the 
membership  now  amounts  to  5,000  and  before  the  end  of  a 
second  year  they  expect  to  have  three  times  that  number. 


DURABILITY  OF  STEEL  ENDS  AND 
STEEL  ROOFS 

The  ultimate  economy  of  substantial  construction  of 
freight  cars  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  some  interesting 
reclamation  work  which  the  Illinois  Central  recently  per- 
formed. Several  months  ago  a  box  car  belonging  to  a  fort- ion 
line  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  an  accident.    The  steel 


steel    Roofed   Car  After  Passing   Throuah    Fire 

ends  were  the  only  part  of  the  car  that  could  be  salvaged  and, 
although  so  badly  bent,  were  sent  to  the  Burnside  shops 
where  they  were  received  in  a  condition  shown  in  the  first 
illustration.  These  ends  were  straightened  under  a  press  at 
a  total  cost  of  $13.06  and  were  later  applied  to  an  Illinois 
Central  box  car.     The  condition  of  the  ends  after  straighten- 


Steel    Ends    Removed    from    Destroyed    Box   Car 


ing  was  such  as  to  make  them  practically  as  serviceable  as 

when  new. 

A  similar  instance  in  which  a  badly  damaged  steel  roof  was 
The  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  reclaimed  is  shown  in  the  second  photograph  which  gives  a 
of  Labor.  view  of  the  framework  of  a  40-ft.  box  car  that  passed  through 
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a  fire  which  completely  destroyed  the  woodwork.  This  car  side  posts.  The  roof  was  removed  and  after  being  straight- 
'vas  equipped  with  a  heavy  gage,  all  steel  roof,  which  as  will  ened  was  found  to  be  in  such  good  condition  that  it  was  re- 
be  noted,  sagged  badly  at  the  center  and  also  between  the     applied  without  the  addition  of  any  new  material. 


What  is  Modern  Malleable  Iron.?* 

A  Brief    Sketch    of    Present  Day  Methods  of 
Manufacture  and  Characteristics  of  the  Material 

BY  H.  A.  SCHWARTZ 

Chief  Metallurgist,  National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DURING  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  fairly 
continuous  tendency  to  substitute  for  malleable  cast 
iron  car  parts  details  made  of  steel.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  oi-ganization  with  which  the  writer  is  connected 
manufactures  both  malleable  cast  iron  and  steel,  this  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  car  builders  is  of  relatively  little 
commercial  importance  to  the  company.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  source  of  gratification  to  have  an  opportunity  of  present- 
ing to  a  railway  organization  some  pertinent  facts  concern- 
ing the  manufacture  and  properties  of  malleable  cast  iron 
for  the  information  of  its  members  when  dealing  with  prom- 
lems  of  new  construction  and  repair. 

Neither  steel  nor  malleable  cast  iron  is  best  for  all  pur- 
poses. There  are  many  cases  throughout  all  industries 
where  steel  is  used  ill-advisedly  in  preference  to  malleable 
cast  iron,  and  some  in  which  the  reverse  is  true. 

All  malleable  iron  made  in  the  United  States  is  produced 
along  the  same  general  lines  of  manufacture,  though  there 
are  verv  considerable  differences  of  quality  between  the 
products  of  various  firms  according  to  the  degree  of  skill 
which  each  producer  possesses  in  the  execution  of  generally 
similar  operations.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  as 
far  as  may  be  possible  such  dissimilarities  of  quality  that 
the  American  Malleable  Association  was  formed  some  three 
years  ago.  This  organization,  maintaining  as  it  does  a 
research  committee  and  a  consulting  engineer,  has  been  of 
extreme  value  to  the  consuming  interests  in  standardizing 
and  improving  the  product  of  its  members.  At  present  the 
association  maintains  what  is  practically  equivalent  to  an 
inspection  bureau,  which  assures  the  consumer  that  the 
product  purchased  from  those  of  its  members  in  good  stand- 
ing will  be  of  a  uniformly  good  quality,  at  least  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials, which  requirements  are  also  standard  with  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  and  similar  organi- 
zations. 

Up  to  about  1900  the  progress  in  the  production  of  mal- 
leable iron  was  not  well  systematized,  but  there  had  been 
evolved  methods  of  procedure  which,  when  carefully  fol- 
lowed, yielded  results  generally  satisfactory  to  the  consum- 
ers of  the  period.  Prior  to  this  time  there  had  been  edu- 
cated a  rather  limited  number  of  very  highly  skilled  fore- 
men, who,  by  extremely  close  application  and  extraordinary 
force  of  memory,  were  able  to  interpret  very  well  what  they 
saw  going  on  in  the  foundries  and  annealing  departments, 
and  to  maintain,  one  might  also  say  by  inspiration,  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  control  over  manufacturing  conditions  to 
cope  with  the  requirements  of  the  time. 

At  approximately  this  time  there  developed  a  much  greater 
general  interest  among  engineers  in  metallurgical  problems, 
considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  theoretical  side  of 
metallurgy  and  a  number  of  producers  began  to  attempt  the 
introduction  of   better  methods   in  their  process   of  manu- 

*Froni  a  paper  read  before  the  Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. 


facture.  The  writer  has  been  informed  that  as  early  as 
1893  certain  producers  of  malleable  cast  iron  attempted 
the  operation  of  a  laboratory.  Report  seems  to  differ  as  to 
just  how  successful  the  operation  of  these  early  laboratories 
was  and  what  bearing  they  had  on  control  of  the  product 
which  they  were  supposed  to  sujDervise.  At  any  rate,  in 
1903  the  National  Company  built  at  its  Indianapolis 
Works  a  chemical  laboratory  for  the  study  and  control  of 
its  product.  When  beginning  this  work  we  found  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  a  rather  chaotic  condition.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  however,  order  grew  out  of  confusion,  some  of 
the  company's  other  plants  began  similar  work,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  attracted  the  attention  of  university  men 
and  others  doing  research  work,  until  at  present  at  least  the 
broad  fundamentals  of  the  industry  are  firmly  established, 
and  the  reason  for  all  the  operations  undertaken  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  operations  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  successful,  are  clearly  understood. 

PROCESS    OF    MANUFACTURE 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  know  just  what  steps 
are  taken  in  well  operated  plants  to  maintain  the  product 
up  to  the  desired  standard,  and  to  safeguard  the  consumers' 
interest  against  inferior  material.  The  pig  iron,  which  is 
the  raw  material  of  the  malleable  manufacturer,  is  all 
bought  under  chemical  specifications  and  it  is  required  that 
all  deliveries  be  accompanied  by  analyses  made  by  the  blast 
furnace  chemists  to  determine  the  composition  of  each  in- 
dividual carload  or  other  unit.  These  analyses  are  checked 
on  each  carload  of  iron  in  the  consumer's  laboratory,  and 
the  metal  is  finally  used  on  the  basis  of  our  own  analyses 
rather  than  the  sellers.  If,  however,  by  any  chance  the 
foundr}''s  analysis  differs  from  the  blast  furnace's  by  more 
than  what  is  believed  to  be  the  manipulative  error  of  ana- 
lytical methods  employed,  it  is  customar}-  to  take  from  the 
carload  of  pig  iron  a  second  sample  and  to  reanalyze  this 
sample  for  comparison  with  the  first.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  guard  very  thoroughly  against  unknown  varia- 
tions in  the  composition  of  metal  used  as  our  raw  material. 

Malleable  iron  is  in  general  made  in  heats  varying  in 
size  between  6  and  30  tons  in  different  plants.  The  usual 
size  is,  perhaps,  10  or  12  tons.  The  chemical  composition 
of  the  iron  as  cast  is  of  extreme  importance  as  fixing  the 
quality  of  the  product.  Accordingly  the  combination  of 
pig  iron,  scrap,  etc.,  entering  the  furnace  is  carefully  com- 
puted to  give  an  average  composition  such  that  after  the 
unavoidable  change  in  chemical  composition  occurring  in 
melting  has  taken  place,  the  product  will  be  of  the  quality 
desired. 

As  a  check  upon  the  melters,  each  heat  is  analyzed  before 
the  next  heat  made  under  the  same  conditions  is  put  into 
the  furnace,  and  from  such  information  the  melter  is  en- 
abled to  make  any  necessar>'  changes  in  the  charges  enter- 
ing his  furnaces.  In  some  special  cases,  notably  in  the  elec- 
tric furnace  operation  developed  by  our  cwnpany,  the  heat 
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is  analyzed  l^efore  it  is  poured  into  molds,  and  an  adjust- 
ment of  chemical  composition  made  when  necessan'  to  bring 
it  in  line  with  the  desired  practice. 

The  product  of  the  foundry  in  a  malleable  plant  is  not, 
as  is  frequently  supposed,  gray  iron.  Gray  iron  is  not 
annealable  in  any  commercial  sense,  and  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  apply  this  heat  treatment  to  gray  iron,  a  totally 
valueless  commercial  product  results.  The  castings  as  they 
come  from  the  mold  in  a  malleable  foundry  are  entirely 
white  in  fracture,  are  exceedingly  brittle,  and  also  extremely 
hard — so  hard  that  they  can  not  be  worked  with  any  other 
cutting  tools  than  abrasive  wheels.  These  castings  are  then 
packed  in  containers,  .«iometimes  surrounded  by  chemically 
active  packing  materials,  and  sometimes  not,  and  heat 
treated  over  an  extended  period.  In  general  commercial 
practice  this  entire  heat  treatment  occupies  about  one  week. 

Within  recent  vears  most  well  conducted  malleable  foun- 
dries  have  adopted  the  practice  of  supervising  this  heat 
treatment  by  means  of  various  types  of  pyrometers.  The 
most  successful  of  these  are  the  recorder  tyj^e  which  main- 
tain a  continuous  record  day  and  night  of  the  changes  of 
temperature.  In  this  way  those  in  charge  of  the  anneal  are 
enabled  to  check  up  the  work  of  the  night  foreman,  and 
the  plant  executives  are  enabled  to  check  the  methods  of 
the  men  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  annealing  de- 
partments. 

Furthermore,  there  are  cast  from  each  heat  a  number  of 
test  bars  of  the  form  and  dimensions  prescribed  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  these  bars 
are  annealed  with  the  castings.  They  are  then  broken  as 
provided  by  the  .\.  S.  T.  M.  specifications  to  insure  the 
fact  that  all  the  operations  have  indeed  been  so  conducted 
as  to  produce  the  desired  physical  properties. 

PROPERTIES  OF   MALLE.\BLE  IRON 

The  .\merican  Malleable  Association  maintains  a  testing 
department  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Enrique  Touceda, 
of  Albany,  X.  Y.  This  laboratory  tests  every  day  bars 
from  the  plants  of  the  firms  which  are  meml^ers  of  the 
association.  The  writer  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  av- 
erage these  results  recently,  but  from  general  inspection 
it  is  quite  ol)vious  that  the  tensile  strength  of  malleable  iron 
as  made  today  approximates  50,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the 
elongation  is  about  10  to  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
A.  S.  T.  M.  specitications  of  45,000  II).  per  sq.  in.,  com- 
bined with  an  elongation  of  7j,2  per  cent. 

The  tensile  properties  of  a  material  are  the  most  easily 
determined  engineering  constants,  and  are,  therefore,  gen- 
erally used  as  a  measure  of  the  cjuality  of  a  j)roduct.  In 
general,  however,  relatively  few  structural  details  are  sul)- 
jected  to  purely  tensile  stresses.  Rather  more  common  load- 
ings are  those  causing  cross  bending,  that  is,  where  the 
structural  detail  acts  as  a  beam  loaded  either  at  the  end  or 
at  the  center,  or  bearing  a  distributed  load  over  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  its  entire  length.  It  has  l>een  determined 
that  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  malleable  iron  in  loadings 
of  this  character  is  approximately  100,000  11>.  per  scj.  in., 
and  that  the  deflections  before  breaking  are  ver)'  great,  so 
great  indeed  as  to  prohibitively  distort  the  member  before 
it  actually  ceases  to  carr}-  any  load.  The  material  can  be 
loaded  to  approximately  half  this  intensity  without  i)assing 
its  elastic  limit. 

In  pure  compression  malleable  iron  possesses  properties 
rather  closely  akin  to  those  of  soft  steel,  since  both  these 
materials  in  the  form  of  short,  thick  details  will  carry  al- 
most any  amount  of  load  in  comparison  without  breaking, 
though  both  of  them  will  l)e  much  shortened  and  flattened 
under  the  influence  of  loads  of  this  character.  In  the  form 
of  washers  and  similar  details  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ultimate  strength  approaches  100,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Col- 
umns and   struts  made  of  any  material,  while,  of  course. 


they  are  primarily  intended  to  bear  compression  loads,  are 
always  considerably  weaker  than  the  compression  strength 
of  the  material  would  indicate,  inasmuch  as  they  fail,  rot 
by  crushing,  but  by  springing  out  of  line  and  then  bendiin;. 
Their  behavior  under  loads  depends  primarily  upon  t  le 
ratio  and  length  to  diameter  of  the  column,  and  malleal  le 
iron,  of  course,  is  not  usually  used  for  columns  of  any  con- 
siderable length. 

Tests  of  details  supposed  to  be  representative  of  rather 
unfavorable  design  have  shown  an  untimate  strength  if 
25,000  or  30,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  loadings  of  this  ch;ir- 
acter.  In  shear,  for  example,  when  used  as  pins,  malleable 
iron  has  a  strength  approximately  equal  to  its  tensile 
strength,   or  perhaps  slightly  less. 

COMPARISON'    OF     MALLE.4BLE     IRON,    CAST    IRON    .\ND    STEEL 

By  way  of  a  brief  summary-,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  sum  up  in  the  form  of  general  statements  a  comparison 
of  malleable  iron  with  its  two  competitors,  gray  iron  and 
cast  steel.  The  tensile  strength  of  malleable  iron  is  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  that  of  soft  steel,  its  elongation 
is  a  little  less  than  that  of  steel,  while  in  comparison  with 
cast  iron,  the  tensile  strength  is,  perhaps,  twice  as  great  as 
the  best  cast  iron,  and  the  latter  material  has  no  permanent 
elongation  in  any  measurable  degree. 

In  cross  bending,  gray  iron  is  slightly  stronger  than  either 
malleable  or  steel,  and  steel  is  slightly  stronger  than  malle- 
able. Malleable  iron  and  steel  deflect  to  the  same  degree 
under  loads  of  this  character,  and  both  of  them  distort  so 
much  before  failure  that  there  is  no  particular  choice  be- 
tween the  two  materials  from  this  point  of  view.  Gray  iron 
has  no  deflection  under  loads  of  this  kind  and  is  inclined 
occasionally  to  break  without  warning. 

In  compression  malleable  iron  flows  out  perhaps  a  little 
less  rapidly  than  steel,  and  not  quite  to  the  same  degree. 
Gray  iron  deflects  less  rapidly  than  either  of  the  other 
products,  but  crushes  into  fragments  at  loads  which  have 
not  deformed  malleable  or  steel  to  any  material  extent. 
Gray  iron  is  valueless  under  shearing  loads,  whereas  malle- 
aljle  iron  has  about  the  same  properties  as  wrought  iron, 
and  nearly  the  same  properties  as  soft  steel  under  loads 
of  this  character. 

Within  the  elastic  limit  the  Ix^havior  of  soft  steel  and 
malleable  iron,  when  subjected  to  twisting,  is  very  much 
the  same.  Steel,  however,  will  take  a  greater  twist  than 
malleable  iron  without  ccmjdctely  tearing  off,  though  uj) 
to  the  j)oini  where  the  member  is  distorted  permanently 
there  is  no  choice  between  the  two  materials.  Gray  iron  is 
too  i^rittle  to  stand  stresses  of  this  character. 

Gray  iron  serves  its  most  useful  purpose  in  the  form  of 
columns,  where  its  .stiffness  prevents  the  distortion  which 
finally  leads  to  failure  by  bending.  In  such  cases  as,  for 
instance,  the  queen  po.sts  of  car  construction,  this  is  not 
as  great  an  advantage  as  it  seems,  for  the  detail  may  bo 
broken  by  an  accidental  blow  and,  therefore,  l)e  rendered 
inoperative  for  the  stress  which   is  normally  applied  to  it. 

Malleable  iron  will  bend  sufficiently  to  permit  of  its  being 
fitted  against  adjoining  structural  details  ju.st  as  readily  as 
steel.  When  subjected  to  such  tests  as  bending  double, 
cold,  it  is  not  as  malleai)le  as  soft  steel.  Such  tests,  how- 
ever, are  of  course  not  incurred  in  actual  commercial  use. 
It  resists  shock  better  and  more  continuously  than  either 
one  of  its  competitors.  The  most  convincing  evidence  of  thi 
fact  to  a  railroad  man  should  probably  be  its  extended  use 
in  draft  gears,  in  which  the  duty  of  this  character  is  ex- 
tremely severe.  Its  microscopic  structure  is  such  as  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  and  growth  of  cracks  which  cause  the 
failure  of  a  good  many  structural  details  of  steel  under 
repeated  stresses,  particularly  if  these  stresses  are  in  dif- 
ferent  directions. 

Malleable  iron  resists  rusting  and  corrosion  to  a  greater 
extent  than  steel;  it  equals,  and  sometimes  surpasses,  cast 
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iron  in  this  respect,  more  particularly  if  the  cast  iron  has 
bt:n  carefully  cleaned  of  sand  burned  to  the  surface.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  malleable  cast  iron  is  entirely  free 
from  any  internal  strains,  due  to  manufacturing  operations, 
since  the  long  continued  anneal  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
JL  ted  has  of  necessity  relieved  any  strains  of  this  char- 
acter. It  furthermore  has  an  advantage  in  structural  de- 
ta.Is,  in  that  it  can  be  cast  of  lighter  sections  than  steel, 
and  consequently  there  are  a  great  many  illustrations  of 
railway  equipment  in  which  the  steel  casting  is  much 
iKavier  than  would  be  required  to  sustain  the  load  because 
of  the  relatively  greater  sluggishness  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  poured.  The  gray  iron  has  to  be  heavy  in  order  to 
resist  the  service  strains. 

Ver>'  usually  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  consumers  of 
malleable  iron  an  idea  that  the  strength  of  malleable  iron 
is  all  in  the  skin;  that  the  anneal  penetrates  only  a  limited 
amount,  or  that  malleable  is  useless  in  heavy  sections — the 
thought  in  each  case  being  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  thick- 
ness in  which  malleable  iron  can  be  manufactured.  What- 
ever form  this  idea  takes,  the  conclusion  is  entirely  er- 
roneous. The  extreme  surface  of  a  test  bar  of  malleable 
iron  is  somewhat  stronger  than  the  exact  center.  It  is  not, 
however,  very  materially  stronger,  possibly  10  per  cent,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  to  make  malleable  castings  several  inches 
thick  in  which  the  central  portion  possesses  all  the  physical 
properties  required  by  official  specifications. 

The  annealing  of  malleable  iron  is  not  primarily  a  proc- 
ess involving  the  removal  of  carbon  from  the  surface.  Such 
a  removal  does  unavoidably  occur,  and  occurs  also  in  the 
annealing  of  cast  steel.  The  actual  change  brought  about 
by  annealing  is  the  destruction  of  the  combined  carbon  in 
the  original  white  iron  casting  by  converting  it  into  a 
special  form  of  free  carbon  known  as  temper  carbon.  This 
reaction  does  not  start  at  any  one  place  in  a  mass  of  metal 
any  sooner  than  in  some  other  place,  but  goes  on  uniformly 
throughout  the  section.  Indeed  under  most  commercial  con- 
ditions combined  carbon  persists  in  the  surface  a  little 
longer  than  it  does  at  the  center. 

A  much  more  important  p)oint  in  the  design  of  malleable 
castings  than  a  question  of  producing  sections  which  are 
fairly  thin,  is  to  so  design  the  casting  as  to  permit  the 
foundr}'  an  opportunity  of  eliminating  shrinks,  cracks,  etc. 
Malleable  iron  is  less  subject  to  this  difficulty  than  steel, 
but  considerably  more  subjected  to  it  than  gray  cast  iron. 
There  are  an  indefinite  numljer  of  instances  in  which 
draftsmen  and  designers  have  decided  upon  shapes  and  sec- 
tions not  particularly  essential  to  the  use  of  the  detail  being 
designed,  which  present  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  the  foundr}-.  Illustrations  of  this  character  are,  for 
instance,  wheels  having  light  rims,  ver}'  heavy  hubs  and  an 
even  number  of  perfectly  straight  spokes.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  produce  a  design  of  a  wheel  of  this  character  in  which 
the  foundry-  problem  ceases  to  be  a  commercial  one  and 
amounts  to  the  working  of  a  miracle  on  the  part  of  the 
molding  department  to  keep  the  spokes  from  cracking  or 
from  pulling  loose  from  the  hubs.  Another  difficulty  fre- 
quently encountered  is  a  part  so  designed  as  to  have  in 
general  very  heav}'  sections,  and  then  at  a  remote  and  in- 
accessible point,  an  important  detail  of  very  small  cross 
section.  Without  going  deeply  into  the  metallurg}'  of  the 
process,  it  may  be  said  that  special  efforts  have  to  be  made 
in  cases  of  this  kii)d  to  make  it  possible  to  run  the  small, 
thin  portion  at  all  satisfactorily,  unless  this  small  portion 
i-  located  so  that  it  can  be  brought  close  to  the  gate  through 
vhich  the  metal  is  poured  into  the  mold.  These  and  similar 
items  are  in  addition  to  the  usual  problems  of  the  design  of 
(ast  details  such  as  producing  a  design  which  does  not 
require  the  use  of  cores  to  produce  unnecessarj'  pockets, 
<lesigns  which  can  be  made  in  a  two  part  flask  and  other 
Hmilar  self-evident  matters. 


MODERN  REFRIGERATOR  EQUIPMENT* 

BY  L.  L.  YATES 
General  Superintendent  Car  Department.   Pacific  Fruit  Express 

The  refrigerator  car  was  primarily  designed  for  the 
transportation  of  fresh  meats  for  a  comparatively  short 
distance,  little  thought  being  given  to  the  dimensions  or 
general  design.  The  success  which  was  met  with  its  advent 
for  this  purpose,  was  such  as  to  warrant  extending  its  use  for 
the  transportation  of  other  perishable  commodities  and  longer 
hauls.  This  necessarily  developed  the  fact  that  refrigerator 
cars  as  originally  designed  would  not  meet  all  requirements. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because  of  the 
length  of  the  hauls,  which  increased  as  more  distant  markets 
demanded  perishable  commodities,  and  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  losses  from  decay  in  transit,  more  thought  was  given 
to  the  design  of  refrigerator  cars  as  to  dimensions,  insulation 
and  capacity  of  ice  bunkers.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
very  rapid  development  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
these  cars,  which,  when  properly  loaded  and  handled,  will 
insure  the  deliver}-  of  perishables  at  distant  markets  in  prac- 
tically as  good  condition  as  when  loaded  into  the  car,  this 
being  the  result  of  complete  co-operation  l>etween  shippers, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  rail  lines  and 
car  lines,  which  enabled  the  carriers  to  determine  the  proper 
dimensions,  quantity  of  insulation  and  t}-pe  and  size  of  ice 
bunkers  to  use. 

COXSTRUCTIOX 

The  lumber  must  l)e  well  seasoned  to  prevent  shrinkage 
when  framed  and  assembled.  The  efficiency,  quantity  and 
application  of  the  insulation  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
has  been  given  more  thought  than  any  other  feature  in  the 
construction  of  the  refrigerator  car.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  on 
account  of  the  belt  rails,  sills  and  carlines,  that  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  maintaining  the  continuity  of  the  insulation, 
which  is  highly  desirable.  Particular  care  is  taken  in  the 
application  of  the  insulation  to  the  car,  to  see  that  it  is  not 
only  securely  applied,  but  all  parts  protected,  and  vertical 
dead  air  spaces  frequently  Ijlocked  to  prevent  circulation 
within  the  walls,  which,  if  not  prevented,  would  assist  in  the 
absorption  or  radiation  of  heat.  The  insulation  in  the  tloor 
of  the  car,  which  is  highly  important,  is  more  susceptible  to 
damage  or  deterioration  due  to  the  misuse  of  equipment,  such 
as  driving  nails  or  spikes  into  the  floor  to  brace  the  load, 
loading  ice  or  commodities  requiring  ice  in  packages,  and 
other  commodities  which  later  require  the  washing  of  floors, 
with  the  result  that  moisture  will  penetrate  the  insulation, 
affecting  not  only  its  efficiency  as  an  insulator,  but  also  the 
floor  timbers,  causing  rapid  decay  or  deterioration. 

The  floor  insulation  itself  should  be  as  nearly  waterproof 
as  practicable,  without  impairing  its  efficiency  as  an  in- 
sulator, and  when  applied  should  be  well  coated  with  an 
odorless  waterproofing  compound,  with  a  melting  point  of 
not  less  than  175  deg.  F.,  which  must  be  plialile  at  zero, 
highly  adhesive  when  hot  and  not  sticky  when  cold.  This 
requirement  is  necessar}-  to  meet  the  extremes  of  temperatures, 
both  hot  and  cold,  to  which  these  cars  are  subjected.  This 
waterproofing  compound  should  be  liberally  used  around  the 
side  walls  at  the  floor  line  to  prevent  capillary  attraction  in 
the  side-wall  insulation. 

The  side  and  end  sills  should  be  thoroughly  coated  after 
framing  with  red  lead  and  oil,  or  some  other  preservative  of 
equal  merit.  It  is  also  necessar}-  to  minimize,  if  not  entirely 
eliminate,  the  use  of  bolts  through  the  insulation,  as  they 
afford  direct  channels  for  the  heat  transmission. 

The  main  floor  should  be  of  select  vertical  grain  lumljer, 
with  the  edges  laid  in  white  lead  and  oil  and  coated  with  raw 
linseed  oil.     Other  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  car  should  re- 

"Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  Pacific  Railway  Club. 
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ceive  one  coat  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  two  coats  of  waterproof 
varnish.  The  floor,  side  and  end  lining  around  the  ice  bunk- 
ers should  receive  a  coat  of  mineral  paint  carrying  a  high 
percentage  of  raw  linseed  oil  to  prevent  decay  from  con- 
densation. 

There  are  approximately  140,000  refrigerator  cars  in  the 
United  States,  the  majority  of  which  have  been  constructed 
in  recent  years,  and  are  built  in  accordance  with  recognized 
designs,  suitable  for  the  business  for  which  the  cars  are  in- 
tended. There  are,  however,  many  older  cars  that  are  being 
made  to  conform  to  modern  methods  of  construction. 

]M.\IXTENANCE 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company  owns  and  operates 
15,600  refrigerator  cars  of  the  most  modem  type.  To  main- 
tain them  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  each  car  as  it  returns 
to  California  after  a  trip  East,  before  being  placed  for  load- 
ing, as  a  rule  passes  through  one  of  our  shops,  whether  or  not 
it  is  in  need  of  repairs,  where  it  receives  the  most  careful  in- 
spection by  specially  trained  men.  Any  defects  discovered 
are  plainly  marked  with  chalk  and  written  up  on  an  inspec- 
tion card,  which  is  placed  on  the  car  door.  Following  these 
inspectors,  are  repair  men,  who  are  trained  and  skilled  in 
their  respective  crafts,  carpenters  making  any  repairs  neces- 
sar\-  to  superstructures,  truckmen  on  underframes,  trucks  and 
brake  rigging,  tinners  making  ice  tank  repairs,  upholsterers, 
side-door  and  hatch-plug  padding,  air  brake  men  testing  all 
air  brakes  and  cleaning  and  repairing  all  that  may  require 
such  attention.  Car  cleaners  thoroughly  clean  the  ice  bunkers 
and  the  body  of  the  car,  and  if  the  car  contains  oil  spots  or 
other  foreign  matter  requiring  washing,  this  work  is  done  by 
another  class  of  workmen.  The  interior  walls  and  ceiling,  if 
in  need  of  revarnishing,  are  attended  to  by  painters. 

After  all  this  work  has  been  performed,  inspectors  make 
an  after-inspection  to  see  that  the  repairs  have  been  properly 
made  and  the  car  is  in  safe  and  serviceable  condition,  par- 
ticular care  being  given  to  the  side  doors  to  see  that  they  are 
perfectly  tight.  The  side  doors  are  then  closed  and  sealed 
with  a  heavy  wire,  and  the  ventilators  set  in  an  open  position, 
permitting  thorough  ventilation.  The  car  is  then  ready  for 
service  and  is  marked  under  the  side  door  with  the  date  on 
which  it  is  OK'd  and  reported  on  the  yard  report  to  the  gen- 
eral or  district  agent  for  forwarding  to  the  loading  station. 

This  work  is  all  performed  in  the  light  repair  yard.  Any 
cars  requiring  extensive  repairs  are  switched  to  the  heavy 
repair  yard,  or  reconstruction  shed,  where  men  specially 
skilled  in  the  art  of  rebuilding  refrigerator  cars  are  em- 
ployed. Here  any  wood  part  or  insulation  showing  decay  is 
removed  and  replaced  with  new  material,  special  care  being 
given  to  the  renewing  of  insulation  in  a  workmanlike  manner 
to  see  that  the  vulnerable  parts  are  protected.  This  work  is 
under  the  supervision  of  foremen  who  have  had  years  of  ex- 
perience in  refrigerator  car  maintenance,  and  are  cognizant 
of  the  functions  of  the  refrigerator  car. 

The  location  and  volume  of  perishables  shipped  from  Pa- 
cific coast  points  render  it  impossible  at  all  times  to  pass  cars 
through  our  main  shops,  and  in  this  event,  we  have  inspectors 
and  repair  men  at  the  principal  loading  centers  to  thoroughly 
clean  and  make  minor  repairs,  and  cars  requiring  heavy  or 
general  repairs  are  forwarded  to  one  of  the  main  shops. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  100,000  carloads  of  perisha- 
bles are  hauled  annually  from  Pacific  coast  points  in  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  equipment,  it  necessarily  follows  that  each  of 
its  15,600  cars  receives  inspection  and  repairs  on  an  average 
of  seven  times  per  year. 

Railroad  companies  realize  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  the  proper  maintenance  of  refrigerator  cars  and  when  they 
find  them  in  damaged  or  bad-order  condition,  requiring  ex- 
tensive repairs  to  superstructure,  as  a  rule,  endeavor  to  re- 
turn them  to  the  car  owner  for  repairs,  as  the  owner  has  the 
material  and  trained  mechanics  to  repair  them  properly. 


No  doubt  many  little  realize  the  work  and  the  attenti  )n 
given  to  the  cars  that  are  handling  perishables.  Any  of  you 
who  have  not  been  to  a  well  organized  refrigerator  repnir 
shop  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  inspection  and  attenti-in 
given  to  refrigerator  cars,  minor  repairs  that  you  would  r;  jt 
consider  making  on  any  other  equipment.  We  are  fully  alive 
to  the  highly  perishable  commodities  handled  by  this  equip- 
ment and  appreciate  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  in  a  saie, 
serviceable  and  sanitary  condition.  Go  into  a  refrigerator 
car  and  inspect  the  construction  and  you  will  find  that  all 
parts  that  would  collect  any  foreign  matter  and  be  injurious 
to  the  load  have  been  eliminated. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  of 
very  great  assistance  to  the  car  designers  in  improving  the 
equipment.  Last  year  the  Railroad  Administration  appointed 
a  committee  to  design  a  standard  car  for  the  government. 
That  committee  was  composed  of  four  representatives  of  the 
car  lines  and  two  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
car  designed  for  the  government  was  not  the  car  that  any  of 
us  would  want  individually.  It  was  the  result  of  take  and 
give  on  the  part  of  each  of  us,  but  I  am  sure  that  none  of  the 
committee  regrets  the  design  finally  proposed  and  accepted 
bv  the  government.  The  Railroad  Administration  has  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  the  refrigerator  car  today. 

Out  of  the  140,000  refrigerator  cars  in  the  country  the 
majority  are  good  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. All  refrigerator  cars  are  not  intended  to  handle 
perishables  from  California.  Many  of  them  are  for  meats 
and  dairy  products  and  short  haul  runs.  Cars  that  were 
considered  efficient  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  are  obsolete 
today  for  long  hauls. 

DISCUSSION 

L.  W.  Collins  (Refrigeration  Technologist,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture). — For  the  past  year  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company  in  carrying 
on  a  series  of  investigations  for  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Railroad  Administration,  to  outline  and  devise  a  certain 
method  of  heating  cars  to  prevent  so  much  damage  in  transit 
from  cold  weather.  A  plant  has  been  constructed  at  Roseville 
where  there  was  developed  a  type  of  heating  system  that  was 
put  in  the  P.  F.  E.  cars  last  winter.  We  loaded  trains  to  go 
through  to  New  York,  a  fourteen-day  trip,  and  on  these 
trains  we  had  the  government  system  of  heating  and  all  the 
present  types  of  cars  on  the  market.  There  were  six  types  of 
heaters.  It  was  found  that  the  fruit  temperatures  were  in- 
creased very  materially  on  the  top  part  of  the  load  and  freez- 
ing at  the  bottom  with  the  average  difference  in  temperature 
of  30  degrees  F.  and  in  some  of  the  systems  there  was  only 
12  degrees  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  load.  In  the 
government  car  during  the  high  winds  in  Wisconsin  there 
was  a  difference  of  4  degrees.  The  car  companies  and  car 
lines  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  shipments  through  except 
on  the  short  lines.  In  the  winter  there  has  been  no  provision 
made  other  than  the  temporary  method  for  heating  the  cars 
and  in  the  years  1917  and  19i8  there  was  an  estimated  loss 
in  New  York  City  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  food  products  on 
account  of  being  frozen  in  transit.  With  everyone  working 
along  the  lines  of  development  in  getting  the  best  type  of 
heater,  we  all  hope  to  be  able  to  very  materially  reduce  the 
tremendous  losses  in  the  winter  time  that  the  railroads  and 
the  car  lines  have  suffered  in  the  past. 

On  the  car  developed  at  Roseville  we  have  insulated  ai"- 
space  and  put  stringers  one  and  three-quarters  inches  on  top. 
These  were  formed  to  furnish  hot  and  cold  air  ducts  in  the 
center  of  the  car,  where  the  door  was  so  arranged  as  to  carrv 
the  heated  air  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  bunker  and 
the  cold  air  was  drawn  down.  There  were  three  different 
types  of  heaters,  using  steam,  alcohol  and  kerosene.  Each 
one  had  some  advantages  and  it  is  not  yet  definitely  decideo 
which  type  is  more  desirable. 
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ELECTRIC  ARC  WELDING  APPARATUS 

BY  H.  L.  UNLAND 
Poner  and  Mining  Engineering  Department,  General  Electric  Company 

There  are  several  simple  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  electric  arc  welding  equipment  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus  may  be.  Many  of  the  accidents 
which  occur  are  generally  the  result  of  a  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  the  equipment  and  its  proper  use.  This 
applies  more   particularly   to  the   auxiliary   apparatus. 

The  eyes  should  be  thoroughly  protected  by  a  mask  from 
the  light  of  the  arc  or  serious  burns  to  the  interior  of  the 
eye  will  certainly  result.  No  chinks  or  holes  in  the  mask 
should  be  permitted  since  only  a  brief  exposure  of  the  eyes 
is  required  to  bring  on  painful  results.  The  inside  of  the 
mask  should  be  kept  painted  dull  black  to  prevent  reflection 
of  the  light  from  behind. 

The  mask  consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminum  formed 
to  the  proper  shape  and  provided  with  an  adjustable  band 
for  supporting  it  from  the  operator's  head.  An  opening  in 
the  front  of  the  mask  is  provided  for  a  window  of  glass, 
wliich  may  be  either  a  number  of  individual  sheets  of  dif- 
ferent colors  or  a  single  compound  sheet  of  glass. 

The  colored  protective  glass  should  be  sufficiently  dense 
to  reduce  the  light  intensity  to  a  value  not  objectionable  to 
the  eye  and  at  the  same  time  the  area  immediately  around 
the  arc  should  be  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  the  operator  to 
properly  follow  the  work.  Different  color  combinations  are 
used  but  the  most  general  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  red 
and  green  glass. 

The  glass  is  held  in  a  recess  in  the  front  of  the  mask 
by  means  of  a  clamping  frame  so  that  the  light  from  the  arc 
cannot  pass  through  joints  or  cracks  around  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  as  a  small  amount  of  light  coming  through  one  of 
these  openings  would  in  a  short  time  affect  the  eyes  of  the 
operator. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  piece  of  clear  glass  on  the  out- 
side, since,  in  welding,  this  outside  surface  will  be  struck 
by  particles  of  molten  metal,  and  will  become  roughened  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  useless  and  must  be  replaced. 

A  hand  shield  is  principally  used  in  doing  metallic  elec- 
trode welding.  It  consists  of  a  light  wooden  frame  with 
provision  for  a  protective  glass  window  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  mask.  The  shield  is  also  used  by  inspectors  and 
others  who  require  the  protection  only  for  short  periods  and 
at  infrequent  intervals.  A  light  box  frame  surrounding  the 
window  is  fitted  to  the  operator's  face,  preventing  light  from 
the  side  or  rear  reaching  the  operator's  eyes,  thus  eliminat- 
ins;  any  interference  of  a  number  of  operators  due  to  the 
liu'ht  from  the  arcs.  The  protective  glass  of  the  hand  shield 
is  supported  in  guides  on  the  front  of  the  shield  and  is 
clamped  in  place  by  a  wooden  wedge  driven  through  open- 
ings in  the  guides. 

ELECTRODE  HOLDERS 

The  function  of  the  electrode  holder  is  to  electrically 
Connect  the  electrode  to  the  cable  connected  to  the  welding 
equipment.  The  requirements  of  this  service  are:  It  must 
securely  grip  the  electrode  so  that  the  welder  can  operate 
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it  without  play  in  the  mechanism  or  without  the  electrode 
Ijecoming  loose  in  the  holder  while  in  use;  the  clamping 
arrangement  should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  changing  elec- 
trodes; it  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  minimum  heat 
reaches  the  operators'  hand;  the  weight  should  be  as  low 
as  possible  and  the  balance  such  as  to  facilitate  manipula- 
tion by  the  operator;  the  construction  should  be  such  that 
the  operating  parts  are  protected  from  accidental  contact  to 
avoid  injury  by  burning  or  by  being  struck,  and  the  general 
construction  should  be  substantial  to  avoid  bending  or 
jamming. 

ELECTRODES 

Carbon  electrodes  should  be  rods  of  hard,  homogeneous 
uncored  and  uncoated  carbon.  The  diameter  used  will  vary 
with  the  current  to  be  used  and  this  information  is  given 
elsewhere.  The  length  depends  on  the  particular  class  of 
work  to  be  done.  Long  carbons  reduce  the  percentage  of 
short  ends  thrown  away,  but  are  more  liable  to  breakage. 
The  average  lengths  range  from  9  to  12  in. 

For  welding  iron  and  steel  the  metallic  electrode  should 
be  a  high  grade  of  low  carbon  steel  wire.  A  large  number 
of  tests  were  made  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to 
determine  the  best  chemical  analysis  of  wire  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  wire  now  made  by  a  number  of  manufacturers 
meets  these  requirements.  This  material  can  be  purchased 
either  direct  from  the  makers  or  through  jobbers  and  can  be 
obtained  either  in  rolls,  or  in  short  lengths  cut  and  straight- 
ened. In  ordering,  "electric  welding  wire"  should  be  speci- 
fied, since  wire  for  acetylene  welding  is  often  treated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  it  unsuitatble  for  electric  welding. 

The  electrode  wire  should  be  cut  into  pieces  convenient 
for  the  operation.  A  length  of  18  in.  is  satisf actor}'  since 
it  is  about  the  greatest  length  an  operator  can  handle,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  numl)er  of 
times  the  electrode  is  changed,  and  consequently  the  wastage. 

CABLES 

On  account  of  the  intermittent  nature  of  the  work  it  is 
possible  to  use  smaller  cable  for  the  welding  circuits  than 
is  standard  for  the  current  capacities.  In  this  way,  there 
is  also  a  gain  in  flexibility  which  permits  better  control  of 
the  welding  arc,  by  facilitating  the  manipulation  of  the  elec- 
trode holder. 

In  metallic  electrode  welding  a  length  of  at  least  15  ft. 
of  extra  flexible  cable  should  be  connected  to  the  electrode 
holder  to  allow  the  operator  to  fully  control  the  arc  through 
manipulation  of  the  holder.  For  the  ground  or  return  cable 
the  standard  extra  flexible  apparatus  or  d>Tiamo  cable  insu- 
lated with  varnished  cambric  for  low  voltage  circuit  and 
covered  with  double  weatherproof  braid  has  been  found 
suitable. 

The  carbon  electrode  welding  arc  is  not  as  unstable  as 
the  metallic  arc  and  therefore  the  manipulation  of  the  elec- 
trode is  not  so  important.  For  this  reason  the  standard 
extra  flexible  dynamo  cable  referred  to  above  may  be  used 
for  connection  to  the  electrode  holder,  as  well  as  for  the 
return  circuit. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  universally  applicable  figures  cov- 
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ering  amperes,  speed,  etc.,  for  electric  arc  welding,  due  to 
the  effect  of  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done,  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  to  a  ver\-  large  extent  the  skill 
of  the  operator. 

The  following  figures  are  based  on  favorable  working 
conditions  and  a  skilled  operator.  However,  they  are  ap- 
proximations only  and  are  given  here  merely  as  a  general 
guide. 

Current  Reqlmred  for  MEiAtnc  Electrode  Welding 

Light   work    25  to  125  Amperes 

Heavy   work    up  to   225  Amperes 


DEPTH  OF  CUT  FOR  WHEEL  LATHE 

BY    J.  E.  OSMER 

A  convenient  method  of  determining  the  depth  of  cut  for 
a  wheel  lathe  is  in  use  at  the  Owosso  shops  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  Railroad. 

The  wheel  or  tire  is  placed  in  the  lathe  and  the  nose  of 
the  tool  forced  against  the  tread  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
contour.     The  side  of  the  crosshead  and  carriage  is  then 


Electrode 
diameter,  in.  Amperes 

T«     25-50 

3/32    50-90 

<^i     80-150 

5/32     125-200 

3/16     175-225 


Plate 
tliickness,  in. 

up  to  A 

'4 


4/i 


"iliiililMlllr" 


up  to    '4 
%  io  ^ 


V*   up 
a  up 


The  same  size  electrode  may  be  used  with  various  thick- 
nesses of  plate,  but  the  heavier  plate  will  require  the  use 
of  the  heavier  currents. 

Approximate  speeds  of  welding  sheet  metal  with  the 
metallic  electrode  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Thickness 
of  plate 


'3 

1      . 


Speed, 
ft.  per  hour 

, ..  20 
...  16 
...      10 

6.5 
...        4.3 

2.0 

1.4 


Cost  Comparative  cost 

per  ft.  per  ft.,  acetylene 

2.12  1.78 

3.12  4.66 

7.13  13.1 
12.3                        36.1 
19.8  much  higher 
41.7  much  higher 
61.3  much  higher 


Flange    if    Th. 
11" 
•  'I- 

/» 
'a 

'16 
'16 

'a 


•ck 


20 

Depth  of  Cut  j2 
IS 

•       32 


Measure  Thickness  of  F/ange 
4  j^boye  Tread. 


It 

St  Turn  Tire  Haring  Thinnesf  Flange Firsf. 

St  And  Tire  from  Leff  Main  Second,  as  fhis 

Sz  Lasf  fienfloned  Ti're  isfhe  One  fhaf  De- 
i 
32  velopes  a  Flaf  Spot  Oue  fo  fhe  Slip  of 

sz  Wheel,  When  Piston  is  in  Exfreme  Fbn- 

2. 

32  ward  Posifion  on  Leff  Side 


The  above  figures  are  Ixised  on  average  figures  for  ma- 
terials and  labor.  They  will  probably  vary  considerably 
for  different  localities,  and  will  vary  slightly  with  the  type 
of  equipment,  but  the  relative  costs  of  gas  and  electric  weld- 
ing will  in  general  hold  true. 

CARBOX    ELECTRIC    \VELDING 

The  carbon  electrode  can  be  used  for  welding  and  for 
l)uilding  up  metal  in  a  large  number  of  cases  where  the 
metal  is  not  subjected  to  high  strains  or  where  it  is  under 
compre.'Jsion  only.  This  process  can  also  be  used  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  rough  cutting  of  plates  and  in  cutting  away 
parts  of  structures. 

The  average  current  ranges  for  different  types  of  work 
are  as  follows: 

Light  weldinn; ISO  to     250  amperes 

Medium  welding 250  to     350  amperes 

Heavy  welding  and  medium  cutting 400  to     600  amperes 

Very  heavy  welding  and  heavy  cutting..  .  600  to  1,000  amperes 

The  maximum  values  of  current  permissible  for  the  car- 
bon electrodes  are  as  follows: 


Table  Showing    Depths  of  Cuts  for  the  Wheel    Lathe 

chalked  and  the  position  marked  with  a  sharp  lead  pencil. 
The  tool  is  then  withdrawn,  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  tire 
and  the  cross  slide  extended  fonvard  to  the  pencil  mark. 
To  this  is  added  the  depth  of  cut  as  indicated  in  the  ap- 
pended table,  thus  giving  the  total  depth  of  roughing  cut 
required. 


REPAIRING  LUBRICATOR  CHOKE  PLUGS 

BY  F.  W.  B. 

The  threads  in  the  body  of  a  bull's  eye  lubricator  which 
take  the  choke  end  of  the  reducing  plug,  when  stripped  or 
cut  out  by  steam  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  repair.  S. 
practical  improvised  method  of  making  such  repairs  is 
shown  in  the  sketch. 

The  inside  of  the  plug  recess  will  take  an  18-thread,  ^-in. 
tap  and  clean  up  with  a  satisfactory-  thread;  it  is  necessarj-  to 
tap  it  back  for  only  about  Y^  in.     The  plug,  which  is  also 


Diameter  ot 
electrode 


■/»    in. 
Vai    in. 


Maximum 

ampcies 

100 

300 

500 


1    in 1,000 

Graj)hite  electrodes  permit  the  use  of  somewhat  higher 
current  densities  but  the  higher  cost  of  graphite  electrodes  is 
a  serious  handicap  to  their  use.  Lower  currents  than  those 
given  may  be  used,  but  higher  values  will  result  in  undue 
burning  of  the  electrode. 

For  depositing  or  building  up  metal,  by  means  of  the 
carbon  arc,  or  flat  surfaces  where  the  work  is  accessible 
and  all  conditions  favorable,  the  following  figures  may  be 
used: 


Current, 
amperes, 

200  .. 

.?00  .. 

400  .. 

500  .. 


Lb.  per  hour 

..  Hi 

..  3 

..  4^^ 

..  6 


Cu.  in. 

per  hour 

5.4 
10.8 
16.2 
21.6 


For  continuous  work  the  above  figures  may  be  used,  but 
for  short  jobs  of  ten  minues  or  less  the  rate  will  be  double 
the  amounts  given. 


Method    of    Repairing    Bull's    Eye    Lubricators    with    Stripped    Choke 

Plug   Threads 

shown  in  the  sketch,  is  made  and  screwed  firmly  into  this 
threaded  recess.  A  slot  can  be  sawed  in  the  outer  end  of  the 
plug  to  permit  the  use  of  a  screw  driver  to  put  it  into  place 
or  remove  it  for  cleaning.  The  plug  hole  in  most  cases  will 
be  found  sufficiently  large  for  the  tap,  yet  small  enough  to 
make  no  difference  in  the  size  of  the  oil  pipe  tail  piece  joint. 
This  method  of  making  repairs  has  been  used  in  a  number 
of  cases  by  the  writer  with  very  satisfactory  results. 


Jacobs-Shupert  Firebox  Repairs 

The    Methods    and    Tools    Used    to    Repair    the 
Stay  Sheets  and   Cracked  and   Distorted   Sections 

BY  H.  LOUIS  HAHN 


THE  most  common  defects  which  first  develop  in  Jacobs- 
Shupert  fireboxes,  are  cracks  in  the  inside  firebox  sec- 
tions. They  generally  develop  where  the  most  heat  is 
concentrated  and  are  from  one  to  six  inches  in  length.  On 
some  engines  in  certain  territories  as  many  as  100  cracks 
have  developed  during  the  periods  between  shoppings.  In 
other  territories  there  are  boxes  of  this  type  which  have 
given  seven  years'  service  without  developing  any  cracks  of 
this  kind. 

A  method  of  repairing  these  cracks,  as  shown  in  Fig  1, 
has  been  used  very  successfully  and  is  now  the  standard 


•-J  Thick 


oC 


oC 


Fig.    1 — Method   of  Patching    Firebox   Sheets 

method  of  repairing  cracked  firebox  inside  sections.  A 
piece  of  the  section  large  enough  to  include  all  of  the  cracks 
in  that  particular  part  of  the  section,  is  cut  out  as  shown 
at  A. 

A  patch  of  5/16-in.  firebox  steel  is  then  formed  to  fit  on 
the  inside  of  the  section,  as  shown  at  B,  lapping  over  the 
inside  %.  in.  all  around.  To  facilitate  the  handling  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  fit  of  the  patch,  one  or  two  ^-in.  bolts 
six  inches  long,  having  had  the  heads  sheared  off,  are 
welded  to  the  patch  as  shown  at  C.  Only  one  bolt  is  neces- 
sary for  a  short  patch,  but  on  long  patches  they  should  be 
spaced  about  12  in.  apart. 

After  the  patch  is  properly  fitted,  the  clamp  or  clamps  D 
are  applied  to  hold  the  patch  in  the  proper  position  while  it 
is  welded  in'  by  either  the  gas  or  electric  process.  The  edge 
of  the  old  sheet  is  welded  to  the  new  patch  as  shown  at  E. 
The  ends  should  be  welded  first  and  the  sides  last,  as  the 
curved  surface  of  the  sides  will  compensate  the  strains  due 
to  contraction  of  the  cooling  welds  more  easily  than  the 
ends.    As  much  of  the  welding  as  possible  is  done  with  the 


clamps  D  in  position.  The  writer  has  applied  patches  up 
to  48  in.  in  length,  welded  with  the  gas  torch,  which  have 
been  running  two  years  without  any  leaks  developing.  The 
same  method  is  used  for  cracked  sections  on  the  curve  of  the 
crown  sheet  side  roll.  In  the  center  of  the  crown  sections 
defects  arising  from  low  water,  such  as  stretching  of  the 
sections,  are  repaired  in  the  same  manner.  These  patches 
meet  the  requirements  and  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Division  of  Locomotive  Inspection. 

The  first  solid  stay  adjacent  to  and  on  each  side  of  the 
center  sling  stays  will  develop  cracks  under  the  top  outside 
sections,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  2,  after  the  firebox  have  been 
in  service.  The  method  of  repairing  such  cracks  consists 
of  flanging  ^-in.  brackets  B  and  riveting  them  to  the  out- 
side sections  as  shown,  using  bolts  to  fasten  the  brackets 
to  the  stay  sheet. 

A  very  common  defect  is  the  cracking  of  outside  top  sec- 
tions through  the  center  line  of  the  rivet  holes,  between  the 
holes.  Cracks  develop  first  in  the  section  adjacent  to  the 
throat  sheet  connection  sheet  and  in  succeeding  sections 
back  to  and  including  the  fifth  section,  in  some  cases,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  number  of  years  ago  when  these  cracks 
first  developed  it  was  thought  that  they  were  the  result 
of  anchoring  the  backhead  braces  on  lugs  riveted  to  these 
sections.  After  the  cracked  outside  sections  were  renewed 
braces  were  anchored  ahead  on  the  throat  sheet  connection 
sheet  as  shown  in  Fig  3  and  flexible  flue  sheets  applied. 
These  same  renewed  sections  are  developing  cracks  in  the 
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Fig   2 — Stay   Sheet   Repairs 


Fig.  5— Scale  Tool 


same  places  as  the  original  sections  and  necessitate  the 
renewal  of  the  part  sections  previously  applied. 

The  defective  parts  of  the  sections  are  removed,  the  new 
part  sections  are  fitted  and  the  joints  are  butt  welded  to  the 
old  portion  of  the  sections  with  the  gas  torch. 

When  any  part  of  the  inside  sections  become  defective  and 
cannot  be  repaired  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  method  shown  in 
Fig.  4  is  used.  A  portion  of  the  outside  section  opposite  the 
defect  in  the  inside  section  is  cut  out  and  the  edges  chipped 
bevel.  The  cutting  torch  is  used  to  remove  the  piece,  but 
where  this  is  not  available  it  may  be  cut  out  with  an  air 
hammer  and  chisels. 

After  the  cracks  in  the  inside  section,  or  whatever  other 
defects  there  may  be,  are  repaired,  the  piece  of  the  outside 
section  which  was  removed  is  fitted  in  place,  beveled,  welded 
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and  riveted  and  caulked.  This  method  may  be  used  for  any 
part  of  the  outside  sections.  The  object  of  the  diagonal  cut 
is  that,  during  the  operating  of  welding  the  piece  in  again, 
there  will  be  no  strains  resulting  from  cooling  welds,  the 
line  of  contraction  being  horizontal  instead  of  vertical.  The 
same  method  of  the  diagonal  cut  is  now  followed  in  applying 
new  top  sections  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

A  defect  which  often  develops  soon  after  these  fireboxes 
go  into  service  is  the  cracking  of  door  sheet  and  flue  sheet 
stay  sheets  in  the  right  and  left  water  legs,  adjacent  to  the 
outside  sections.  These  cracks  start  in  the  corners  of  water 
circulation  cut-outs  and  gradually  run  upward  and  down- 
ward at  an  angle  of  about  15  deg.  until  they  meet  and  form 
one  continuous  crack.  They  can  readily  be  discovered  by 
holding  a  flash  light  in  the  corner  washout  plug  holes  just 
above  the  mudring. 

A  method  of  repairing  the  door  sheet  stay  sheet  is  to  cut 
the  backhead  sheet  between  the  first  two  vertical  rows  of 
stay  bolts  high  enough  to  remove  a  piece  of  the  side  roll  of 
the  backhead  from  the  mudring  up,  so  that  the  defective  por- 
tion of  the  door  sheet  may  be  uncovered.  Then  either  chip 
out  the  cracks  in  the  door  sheet  and  weld  them,  or  apply  a 


Fig    3 — Defective   Outside   Top    Sections    Removed 

new  piece  of  door  sheet  and  weld  it  in.  After  the  repairs 
to  the  door  sheet  are  made,  replace  the  piece  cut  out  of  the 
backhead  sheet,  first  applying  it  with  temporary  bolts,  then 
weld  the  butt  joint  and  then  rivet  and  caulk  the  sheet  at  the 
mudring. 

For  flue  sheet  stay  sheet  cracks  in  the  side  water  legs  the 
method  of  repair  where  a  new  sheet  is  not  necessary  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  the  outside  section  and  weld 
the  cracks  in  the  stay  sheet.  When  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
a  new  flue  sheet  stay  sheet,  the  firebox  back  end  is  discon- 
nected at  the  throat  sheet  connection  rivets  and  the  back  end 
loaded  on  a  car  to  facilitate  handling.  The  flue  sheet,  includ- 
ing the  defective  portion  in  the  side  water  legs  is  removed  and 
the  new  sheet  laid  out,  punched  and  applied  When  a  flue 
sheet  stay  sheet  only  is  applied  to  the  back  end,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  outside  section  to  drive  rivets  in  the  in- 
side section;  a  holding  on  bar  is  used  instead.  This  bar  is 
bent  on  the  end  and  made  small  enough  to  go  through  the 
water  circulation  cut-outs.  Rivets  are  then  applied  from  the 
rear  side  of  the  flue  sheet  and  driven  from  the  front  side. 
After  the  flue  sheet  is  riveted  to  the  firebox  section,  the  fire- 


box back  end  is  raised  and  reapplied  to  the  boiler  at  the 
throat  sheet  connection  and  riveted  and  caulked.  An  .  IH- 
gator  hydraulic  riveter  is  used  to  apply  rivets  in  the  out  ide 
section,  but  it  is  possible  to  countersink  the  holes  and  d-jve 
the  rivets  with  an  air  hammer.  One  firebox  had  three  i  ew 
outside  top  sections,  a  new  flexible  flue  sheet  and  a  :,ew 
portion  of  staybolt  section  of  flue  sheet  stay  sheet  applies  at 
the  same  shopping. 

To  renew  a  complete  inside  section,  start  at  the  flue  sV.eet 
end  and  remove  stay  sheets  and  both  outside  and  inside  ec- 
tions,  one  at  a  time,  until  the  defective  section  is  readied. 
Remove  one  more  outside  section  than  the  number  of  inside 
sections,  so  that  the  riveting  machine  can  be  brought  to  the 
work  to  rivet  the  new  inside  section  after  it  has  been  fitted. 
Then  fit  up  the  old  inside  sections  and  stay  sheets,  applying 
them  in  the  same  order  as  removed,  so  that  the  stay  sheets 


Fig.  4 — A   Method  of  Repairing   Inside  Sections 

and  sections  will  be  in  the  same  relative  position  as  before. 
Next  apply  rivets  to  all  of  the  inside  sections,  using  an  alli- 
gator riveter.  Then  fit  up  and  reapply  all  outside  sections 
in  their  proper  place  and  rivet  and  caulk.  The  completeil 
back  end  can  then  be  reapplied  to  the  boiler  and  the  throat 
sheet  connection  riveted  and  caulked. 

In  laying  out  and  punching  any  water  circulation  cut-out'- 
in  stay  sheets,  care  must  be  exercised  to  have  round  corner?, 
as  square  corners  will  crack  out  much  sooner. 

The  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  will  accommodate  itself  to 
longitudinal  strains  due  to  the  inequalities  of  the  firebox  ant: 
outside  casing  sheet  expansion,  but  will  not  accommodate 
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it-L)lf  to  transverse  strains  from  the  same  cause.  Each  sec- 
tirn  being  of  a  semi-circular  shape  will  take  care  of  accumu- 
lated longitudinal  expansion,  but  the  transverse  rigid  stay 
sheets  will  permit  of  no  equalization  of  the  vertical  or  trans- 
verse stresses  which  occur,  especially  during  the  operation  of 
firing  up  cold  boilers.  These  strains  and  stresses  first  cause 
tlK  inside  sections  of  fireboxes  to  crack  and  as  they  develop 
further  the  strains  are  communicated  to  the  transverse  stay 
slicets,  causing  the  cracks  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  where  the  stay 
sheets  come  in  contact  with  the  outside  sections.  These 
same  stresses  also  cause  cracks  at  the  door  sheet  and  flue 
sheet  in  the  side  water  legs. 

This  style  of  firebox  tends  to  travel  upward  in  service,  this 
being  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  periodically  to 
inspect  the  two  center  rows  of  sling  stay  straps  in  the  crown 
section.  On  removal  of  these  straps  after  the  firebox  has 
been  in  service  it  will  be  noted  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  remove  the  supporting  bolts,  due  to  compressive  strain 
on  the  sling  stay  straps.  Often,  when  replacing  the  same 
straps  in  the  same  position  it  is  noted  that  they  are  from 
1/32  in.  to  5/64  in.  too  long,  thereby  necessitating  the  mak- 
ing of  new  straps.  This  compression,  on  the  solid  stays  next 
to  the  center  sling  stays  at  the  front  end  of  the  firebox  at  the 
flue  sheet  is  enormous  and  being  communicated  to  the  out- 
side sections  is  the  cause  of  cracLs  in  the  outside  sections, 
necessitating  their  removal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  the 
writer's  opinion  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  cracking,  and  the 
resultant  necessity  of  renewal  of  outside  top  sections,  is  to 
design  the  Jacobs-Shupert  fireboxes  with  at  least  an  18  in. 
combustion  chamber  in  front  between  the  firebox  and  the 
tube  sheet. 

Scale  will  not  accumulate  to  any  great  extent  in  the  center 
of  the  firebox  sections,  due  to  their  constant  expansion  and 
contraction.  A  heavy  scale  will  collect  on  and  adjacent  to 
the  rivet  heads  of  the  connection  of  the  firebox  sections  to  the 
stay  sheets  and  this  needs  attention  and  should  be  frequently 
removed. 

The  tool  shown  in  Fig.  5  used  in  connection  with  a  small 
air  hammer  has  proved  very  effective  in  removing  this  scale. 
This  tool  is  passed  rapidly  over  the  fire  side  of  the  section 
along  the  stay  sheet  caulking  edge,  thus  jarring  loose  the  scale 
on  the  water  side  of  the  section.  The  cleaner  the  firebox 
sections  are  kept,  the  better  the  results  will  be  and  the  crack- 
ing of  the  inside  sections  can  be  reduced  somewhat  by  keep- 
ing the  scale  formation  at  a  minimum. 

The  water  and  fuel  conditions  enter  more  largely  into  the 
question  of  sustained  service  of  Jacobs-Shupert  fireboxes 
than  in  the  standard  staybolt  types.  With  good  water,  and 
coal  as  fuel,  the  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  will  give  from  two 
to  three  times  the  service  of  the  standard  staybolt  type,  but 
with  oil  as  fuel  and  when  operated  in  bad  water  districts, 
it  will  give  only  one-fourth  the  service  of  a  firebox  of  the 
staybolt  type. 

From  a  safety  standpoint,  the  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  is, 
at  the  present  time,  the  most  perfect  form  of  locomotive  fire- 
box. Because  of  its  sectional  construction  it  is  impossible 
to  explode  one  of  these  boxes.  The  worst  that  has  happened, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  is  the  overheating  and  consequent 
stretching  and  the  ultimate  bursting  of  one  of  the  crown 
sections. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  explode 
one  of  these  fireboxes,  enginemen  handling  them  will  some- 
times run  long  distances  with  no  water  in  sight  in  the  glass. 
This  practice  causes  crown  sections  to  overheat  and  pressure 
stretches  them  to  a  semi-circular  shape.  In  removing  the 
flues  at  shoppings  it  is  often  found  that  in  the  second  row 
from  the  top  the  flues  are  distorted  and  sometimes  are  col- 
lapsed from  this  cause.  Particular  care  should  be  used  in 
setting  water  glass  and  gage  cocks  on  this  t)'pe  of  firebox 
so  that  the  maximum  amount  of  steam  space  without  the 
sacrifice  of  safety  may  be  obtained. 


REMOVING  DOWEL  FROM  AIR  PUMP 
REVERSING  VALVE  BUSHINGS 

BY  J.  A.  JESSON 

In  the  article  describing  a  method  of  repairing  worn  re- 
versing valve  bushings  of  Q^/^-in.  air  pumps,  which  appeared 
on  page  210  of  the  April  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer,  no  method  for  removing  the  dowel  was  shown.  The 
accompanying  sketch  shows  a  single  tool  that  will  both  ex- 
tract and  replace  the  dowel  in  a  very  simple  manner.  It 
consists  practically  of  an  elongated  claw  hammer  without 
the  handle  hole.      The  claw   is  driven  over  the  dowel,  its 
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A    Tool   for    Removing    and    Reapplying    Dowels    In    Reversing    Valve 

Bushings 

sharp  edges  forming  a  grip  in  the  soft  metal;  tapping  the  end 
of  the  tool  pulls  out  the  dowel  in  the  same  manner  as  pulling 
a  nail. 

To  replace  the  dowel,  start  it  in  the  hole,  then  place  tool  in 
position,  as  shown,  and  force  the  dowel  in  by  striking  the 
end  of  the  tool.  By  this  method  all  work  is  done  from  the 
inside  of  the  bushing.  The  plug  in  the  body  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

An  old  drill  shank  will  make  a  good  tool,  care  being  taken 
to  round  off  that  part  that  bears  against  the  bush  while  re- 
placing the  dowel. 


A  BOILER  CHECK  CASING  WITH  GASKET 

JOINT 

BY  J.  H.  HAHN 
Night   Machine  Shop   Foreman.  Norfolk  &  Western   Railway,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

The  sketch  shows  an  improved  boiler  check  casing  which 
was  designed  by  the  writer  to  overcome  the  trouble  caused 
by  the  ordinary  type  of  boiler  check  casing  leaking  at  the 
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Boiler  Check   Casing   With   Special    Fitting 

joint  where  it  is  bolted  to  the  boiler,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  older  designs.     Considerable  trouble  is  often  experienced 
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and  riveted  and  caulked.  Tliis  method  may  l)e  used  for  any 
part  of  the  outside  sections.  I'he  ol)ject  of  the  diagonal  cut 
is  that,  (luriny  the  operating  of  welding  the  i)iece  in  again, 
there  will  l>e  no  strains  resulting  from  cooling  weld>,  the 
line  of  contraction  being  horizontal  in>tead  of  vertical.  The 
same  methtHl  of  the  diagonal  (Ut  is  now  followed  in  appl\  ing 
new  top  sictions  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

A  defect  which  often  develops  Sfwn  after  the.-^e  fireboxes 
go  into  >ervice  is  the  cnuking  of  door  -heet  and  lluc  sheet 
stay  sheets  in  the  right  and  Kfi  water  legs,  adjacent  to  the 
outside  -eitions.  These  cracks  start  in  the  corners  of  water 
circulation  i  ui-outs  and  gradually  run  upward  and  down- 
ward at  an  angle  of  aiiout  15  deg.  until  they  meet  and  form 
one  continuous  crack.  They  can  readily  be  discovered  by 
holding  a  ila~h  light  in  the  corner  washout  plug  holes  just 
abovi-  the  mudring. 

A  method  ot"  ri|)airing  the  d(H)r  ^heet  >tay  >heet  is  to  cut 
the  backhead  siieet  between  the  first  two  vertical  rows  of 
staybolts  high  enough  to  nmove  a  ]»iece  of  the  side  roll  of 
the  backluad  from  the  mudring  up,  >-o  that  the  defective  por- 
tion of  the  tloor  sheet  may  l)e  uncovered.  Then  either  chij) 
out  the  iratk<  in  the  dcM)r  -heet  and  weld  them,  or  apjdy  a 


Fig    3 — Defective    Outside    Top    Sections    Removed 

new  j»iece  of  door  -heet  and  weld  it  in.  .Xt'ter  the  repairs 
to  the  door  .-heet  are  made,  rephnf  the  piece  ( ut  out  of  the 
bat  khead  «-heit.  rir>t  ap|il\ing  it  with  temporary  bolts,  tluii 
Weld  the  I'Ult  joint  and  tlu  n  rivet  and  caulk  tlie  -lu-c-t  at  die 
mudring. 

For  tlue  >lKet  stay  >lKet  crack-  in  the  -ide  water  leg-  the 
niethcjd  of  repair  where  a  new  sheet  is  not  necessary  is  .-hown 
in  Fig.  4.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  the  outside  section  and  weld 
the  c  ra<ks  in  the  stay  sheet.  \\  hen  it  is  neces.siry  to  apply 
a  new  tlue  sheet  .-ta\  >heet.  the  t'lrel.ox  liack  end  i-  di-con- 
nee  ted  at  the  thnrat  sheet  connect  ion  rivet-  and  the  back  encl 
loaded  on  a  car  to  fac  ilitate  handling.  Tlu-  tlue  -heet.  includ- 
ing the  defective  portion  in  the  side  water  legs  is  removed  and 
the  new  sheet  laid  out,  jjunched  and  applied  When  a  flue 
sheet  stay  sheet  only  is  apj)lied  to  the  bac  k  end.  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  outside  settion  to  drive  rivets  in  the  in- 
side section;  a  holding  on  bar  is  used  instead.  This  bar  is 
bent  on  the  end  and  made  small  enough  to  go  through  the 
water  t  irculation  cut-outs.  Rivets  are  then  applied  from  the 
rear  side  c>f  the  tlue  sheet  and  driven  from  the  front  side. 
After  the  flue  sheet  is  riveted  to  the  tirebox  section,  the  flre- 


bo.\  back  end   is  raised  and  reapplied  to  the  boiler  ar 
throat  sheet  connection  and  riveted  and  caulked.^.An 
gator  h\(lraulic  riveter  is  used  to  apply  rivets  iit^he  ou 
section,  but  it  is  possible  to  countersink  the  holes  and 
the  rivets  with  an  air  hammer.     One  tirebox  had  three 
outside   top   sections,   a   new   llexible   tlue   sheet   and   a 
j)ortion  of  staybolt  section  of  tlue  sheet  stay  ^heet  applii, 
the  same  shopping. 

10  renew  a  tomplete  insitle  .section,  start  at  the  llue  - 
end  and  remove  stay  sheets  and  both  outside  and  inside 
tions,  one  at  a  time,  until  the  defective  section  is  reac  i 
Remove  one  more  outside  section  than  the  number  of  in 
sections,  so  that  the  riveting  machine  can  be  brought  to 
work  to  rivet  the  new  inside  .section  after  it  has  been  fit 
Then  fit  up  the  old  inside  sections  and  stay  sheet-^.  apj)! 
them  in  the  same  order  as  removed,  so  that  the  stav  sb 
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Fig.  4 — A  Method  of  Repairing   Inside  Sections 

and  .sections  will  be  in  the  same-  relative  position  as  befoi' 
Next  apply  rivets  to  all  of  the  inside  sections,  using  an  all 
gator  riveter.  Then  fit  U|»  and  reapply  all  outside  sectioi 
in  their  proper  place  and  rivet  and  caulk.  The  comjileti 
back  end  can  then  lie  rea])plicc|  to  the  boiler  and  the  thro 
slieet  connection  rivited  and  caulked. 

In  laying  out  and  punching  any  water  circulation  cut-oi. 
in  stay  sheets,  care  must  be  exercised  to  have  round  cornc! 
as  square  corners  will  crack  out  much  sooner. 

'Fhe  Jacobs-Shupert  fireiiox  will  accommodate  itself  > 
longitudinal  strains  due  to  the  inecjualities  of  the  firebox  al.' 
outside   casing   sheet   expansion,   but   will   not   accommcxla: 
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!f  fo  transverse  strains  from  the  same  cause.  Each  sec- 
i  l)ein<z  of  a  semi-circular  shape  will  take  care  of  accumu- 
,1  loHLiitudinal  expansion,  l.ut  tlie  transverse  rigid  stav 
ts  will  {K'rmit  of  no  ecjualization  of  the  vertical  or  trans- 
V  0  stresses  which  occur,  es])ecially  during  the  oj)eration  of 
t";  m  up  cold  l^oilers.  Tlu'se  strains  and  stresses  tlr<t  cau>e 
tl,  inside  sections  of  l"irei»o\es  to  crack  and  as  they  develop 
fi,  ihcr  the  strains  are  communicated  to  the  transverse  stay 
-  its,  causing  the  cracks  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  where  the  stay 
.'  ets  come*'in  contact  with  the  outside  sections.  These 
...  lie  stresses  also  cause  cracks  at  the  d(X)r  sheet  and  l1ue 
si;  ot  in  the  side  water  legs. 

This  style  of  tlreliox  tends  to  travel  upward  in  service,  this 
In.ng  proved  hy  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  periodically  to 
ii,-pcct  the  two  center  rows  of  sling  stay  straps  in  the  crown 
su  tion.  On  removal  of  these  straps  after  the  firebox  has 
1m.  n  in  service  it  will  he  noted  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
te i-  to  reni(n-e  the  supporting  holts,  due  to  compressive  strain 
or.  the  sling  stay  straps.  Often,  when  rei)lacing  the  >anie 
sfraps  in  the  same  position  it  is  noted  that  they  are  from 
1  M  in.  to  5 /()4  in.  too  long,  thereby  necessitating  the  mak- 
ing of  new  straps.  Thi-S  compression,  on  the  solid  stays  next 
to  die  center  sling  stays  at  the  front  end  of  the  firebox  at  the 
t1ue  sheet  is  enormous  and  being  communicated  to  the  out- 
side sections  is  the  cause  of  cracks  in  the  outside  sections, 
necessitating  their  removal,  as  shown  in  Tig.  .i.  In  the 
writer's  oj)inion  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  cracking,  and  the 
re-ultant  netosity  of  renewal  of  outsiile  top  sections,  is  to 
design  the  Jacobs-Shujiert  fireboxes  with  at  lea.'^t  an  18  in. 
i<inibu>tion  chamber  in  front  between  the  firebox  and  the 
tube  sheet. 

Scale  will  not  accumulate  to  any  great  extent  in  the  center 
if  the  firebox  sections,  due  to  their  constant  expansion  and 
((intraction.  \  heavy  .scale  will  collect  on  and  adjacent  to 
tlie  rivet  heads  of  the  connection  of  the  firebox  sections  to  the 
-tay  sheets  and  this  needs  attention  and  should  be  frequently 
rdiiovt'd.  ';; 

The  tool  shown  in  Fig.  .^  used  in  connection  with  a  small 
air  liammiT  has  provid  very  effective  in  removing  this  scale. 
This  tool  is  j)assed  rapidly  over  the  fire  side  of  tlie  section 
along  the  stay  sheet  caulking  edge,  thus  jarring  l(M>se  the  scale 
(•n  the  water  side  of  the  .'section.  The  cleaner  the  firebox 
-ections  are  kept,  the  better  the  results  will  be  and  the  crack- 
ing of  the  inside  sections  ean  be  reduceil  soniewliat  by  keep- 
ing the  scale  formation  at  a  minimum. 

The  water  and  fuel  i'onditions  inter  more  largily  into  the 
question  of  sustained  service  of  Jacobs-Shupert  fireboxes 
than  in  the  standard  staybolt  types.  With  good  water,  and 
coal  as  fuel,  the  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  will  give  from  two 
to  three  times  the  service  of  the  standard  staybolt  type,  but 
with  oil  as  fuel  and  when  oj)erated  in  bad  water  distritt^. 
it  will  give  only  one- fourth  the  serviiv  of  a  firebox  of  the 
-taybolt  tyj)e.  V:' 

From  a  safety  standpoint,  the  Jacobs-Shupert  firebo.x  is, 
at  the  present  time,  the  most  perfect  form  of  locomotive  fire- 
box. Ik'cause  of  its  sectional  construction  it  is  impossible 
to  exjtlotle  one  of  these  boxes.  The  worst  that  has  happenetl, 
in  a  number  of  instaiices,  is  the  overheating  and  consequent 
■■tretching  and  the  ultimate  bursting  of  one  of  the  crown 
-ections. 

Dui'  to  the  fact  that  it  is  practicalh-  imj)ossible  to  exjdode 
one  of  these  fireboxes,  enginemen  handling  them  will  some- 
times run  long  distances  with  no  water  in  sight  in  the  glass. 
I'his  ])rai  tice  causes  (Town  sections  to  overheat  and  pressure 
-tretthes  tluiii  to  a  semi-circular  shai)e.  In  removing  the 
fiues  at  sh()pi)ings  it  is  often  found  that  in  the  second  row 
from  the  toj)  the  flues  are  distorted  and  somilimes  are  col- 
lapsed from  this  cause.  Particular  care  sliould  be  used  in 
setting  water  glass  and  gage  ccxks  on  this  type  of  firebox 
>o  that  the  maximum  amount  of  steam  .space  without  the 
-acrifice  of  safety  may  l)e  obtained. 


REMOVING  DOWEL  FROM  AIR  PINIP 
RE\  ERSING  VAL\  E  BUSHINGS 

BY  J.  A.  JF.SSON 

In  the  article  describing  a  method  of  repairing  worn  re- 
versing valve  bushings  of  9J  j-in.  air  pumps,  which  appeared 
on  page  210  of  the  April  is-ue  of  the  K.iili^jy  Mdlumical 
En'^inecr,  no  methcxl  for  removing  the  dowel  was  .^-hown.  The 
accompan\ing  sketch  shows  a  single  tool  that  will  btrth  ex- 
tract and  replace  the  dowel  in  a  ver}-  simple  manner.  It 
consists  iiractically  of  an  elongated  claw  hammer  without 
the  handle   hole.      i  he  claw   i?   driven   over   the   dowel,   its 


Strike  Here 
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Dotvef—*-  I 


A    Tool    for    Removing    and    Reapplying    Dowels    in    Reversing    Valve 

Biishings 

sharp  edges  forming  a  grip  in  the  soft  metal:  tajtping  the  end 
of  the  t(K)l  pulls  out  the  dowel  in  the  same  manner  as  pulling 
a  nail. 

To  replace  the  dowel,  start  it  in  the  hole,  then  place  tool  in 
position,  as  shown,  and  force  the  dowel  in  bv  striking  tlie 
end  of  the  tool.  By  this  method  all  work  is  dciue  from  the 
inside  of  the  bu.<hing.  The  plug  in  the  body  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

An  old  drill  .shank  will  make  a  good  tool,  care  being  taken 
to  round  off  that  i^art  that  bears  against  the  bu.-li  wiiile  re- 
placing the  dowel. 


A  BOILER  CHECK  CASING  WITH  GASKET 

JOINT 

BY  J.  H.  HAFIN 
Nitht    Machine   Shop    Forcnian.  Norfolk  K  Western    Rail«a>,  BJiicheld.  U  .  Va. 

The  sketch  >-h<nv>  an  improved  boiler  check  casing  which 
was  ilesigned  by  the  writer  to  overcome  the  trouble  caust'd 
by  the  ordinary  type  of  boiler  check  casing  leaking  at  the 


Boiler   Check    Casing    With    Special    Fitting 

joint  where  it  is  bolted  to  the  l)oiler.  as  was  the  case  with 
the  older  designs.     Considerable  trouble  is  often  e.\jH?rienced 
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with  the  check  casings  that  bolt  to  the  boiler  direct  and  use 
a  ball  joint  ring,  but  with  the  type  of  check  casing  shown 
in  the  sketch  there  is  little  or  no  possibility  of  the  casing 
leaking. 

This  lx>iler  check  casing  is  provided  with  a  flanged  joint 
and  bolts  on  the  special  fitting  .1,  which  is  riveted  to  the 
boiler  shell.  A  gasket  is  placed  between  the  flange  and  the 
fitting  A,  thus  insuring  a  tight  joint. 

Any  check  casing  of  the  ball  joint  ring  type  can  be  con- 
verted into  the  gasket  type  by  simply  adding  one  of  the 
special  fittings  and  bolting  the  check  casing  to  it  as  showix. 
A  slight  change  in  the  branch  pipes  may  be  necessar>-  be- 
cau.se  the  fitting  A  raises  the  check  casing  slightly  higher 
than  is  necessar)'  when  it  is  connected  to  the  boiler  in  the 
usual  manner. 


AUTOMATIC  SELF-DRAINING  GLOBE 

VALVE 

BY  J.  H.  HAHN 
Nitfht  Machine  Shop  Foreman,  Norfolk  A  Western  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

The  globe  valve  shown  in  the  sketch  was  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  liability  of  damage  to  air  pumps,  stokers,  electric 
turbines  and  generators,  etc.,  due  to  freezing  in  the  winter 
time.  It  prevents  the  accumulation  of  condensation  in  pipes 
where  it  is  not  desirable. 

The  valve  is  of  the  usual  globe  valve  design  with  an  auto- 
matic or  self -operating  drain  valve  attached.  When  the  globe 
valve  is  closed  the  drain  valve  is  opened,  the  collars  on  the 
globe  valve  stem  engaging  the  lever  as  shown,  which  in  turn 
operates  the  drain  valve  which  is  contained  in  the  valve 
bod>'.  When  the  glolje  valve  is  opened  the  drain  valve  is 
closed  in  the  same  manner. 

This  self-draining  valve  will  save  much  of  the  additional 
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^  Drain  Pipe 


Section   through   the  Valve  showing   the   location   of  the   Automatic 

Drain 


piping  necessary  in  putting  in  tees  and  drain  valves  of  vari- 
ous kinds  that  depend  upon  the  human  element  for  their 
operation.  With  one  of  these  self-draining  valves  applied 
in  the  steam  line  to  a  cross-compound  air  pump,  all  the  drain 
cocks  that  are  now  used  to  drain  off  the  condensation  could 
be  dispensed  with. 

On  cold  nights  in  the  winter  when  the  locomotive  is 
in  the  roundhouse  dead  the  probability  of  the  drain  valve 
being  left  closed  is  great,  but  with  this  self-draining  device 
danger  of  freezing  is  eliminated. 


A  SPECIAL  VALVE  BUSHING  DESIGN 

BY  L.  P.    MICHAEL 
Chief  Draftsman,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Chicago 

A  valve  bushing  which  the  writer  has  had  designed  and 
which  has  been  adopted  as  standard  on  the  Chicago  &  Ncrth 
Western  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  special  feature  of  this  valve  bushing  is  the  method 
used  in  coring  the  steam  port  openings.  These  cored  op^  n- 
ings  are  made  of  such  shape  that  the  edges  of  the  steam  p  )rt 
can  be  finished  in  the  boring  mill  or  lathe  at  the  same  set- 
ting used  for  boring  out  the  bushing. 

This  saves  considerable  time  and  labor,  as  the  port  edi^'es 
are  usually  finished  on  either  a  milling  machine  or  draw-cut 
shaper.  The  finishing  of  the  port  edges  can  be  done  in  the 
lathe  or  boring  mill  by  cutting  a  groove  for  each  |X)rt  ed^'e. 
The  groove  is  y%  in.  wide  and  the  packing  ring  is  of  tee 
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Method  of  Caring  and   Finishing  the  Ports 

shape,  y%  in.  wide  over  the  head  of  the  tee,  which  gives  a 
bearing  of  3^  in.  when  the  ring  is  over  the  finished  port 
groove. 

A  bushing  of  this  design  not  only  can  be  finished  with  less 
time  and  expense  than  the  ordinary  bushing,  but  it  also  gives 
the  advantage  of  a  considerably  larger  port  opening,  espec- 
ially at  short  cut-offs. 


He.^t  V.alue  of  Fuels. — Tests  of  the  heating  values  of 
fuels  have  become  of  great  commercial  importance,  as  prac- 
tically all  coal  sold  on  large  contracts  is  paid  for  on  the 
basis  of  the  heating  value  found  in  the  tests  conducted  by  or 
for  the  purchaser.  The  instrument  used  for  carrj'ing  out 
this  test  is  the  boml)  calorimeter,  which  comprises  a  strong, 
steel  cartridge  or  capsule  with  a  removable  cover,  adapted  to 
contain  a  small  charge  (about  1/30  ounce)  of  coal.  The 
bomb  is  tightly  closed  and  oxygen  is  introduced  under  high 
pressure.  It  is  then  put  into  a  calorimeter,  the  coal  ignited 
electrically,  the  heat  generated  being  absorbed  by  the  water. 
The  quantity  of  heat  liberated  in  the  combustion  of  the  fuel 
is  then  calculated  from  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water 
Important  aid  has  been  given  in  the  standardization  of  the 
testing  of  coal  for  calorific  power  by  the  issuance  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  samples  of  materials  of  accurately 
known  heat  values  which  afford  a  simple,  precise,  and  con- 
venient means  by  which  the  user  of  the  calorimeter  may 
check  up  the  accuracy  of  his  own  determinations. — Technicai> 
News  Bulletin,  Bureau  of  Standards. 


Modern  High  Speed  Tool  Steel 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  Modern  High  Speed 
Steel;    The    Hardening    and    Tempering    Qualities 

BY  JOHN  A.  MATHEWS 


Molybdenum, 
per  cent 


4.54 


AFTER  accepting  the  invitation  of  the   Committee  on  It  will  be  noted  that  two  of  the  steels  in  Table  II.  one  a 

Papers  and  Publications  to  present  a  paper  on  the  an-  molybdenum    and    the    other    a   tungsten    steel,    contain    no 

nounced  subject,  the  writer  began  to  wonder  just  what  chromium. 

the  Committee  meant  by  "Modem"   High  Speed  Steel.    A  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  later  davs  of 

prcxiuct  that  is  of  less  than  twenty  years'  standing  is  cer-  air-hardening  steels  and  the  earlier  days  of  high  speed  steels, 

tainly  modern  when  compared  with  crucible  tool  steel  which  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  produce  low  carbons  with  the 

has  been  manufactured  for  about  1 70  years,  and  even  the  air-  available  ferro-allovs.     The  introduction  of  electric  furnace 

hardening  steels  which  preceded  high  speed  steel  resulted  and  alumino-thermic  alloys  had  much  to  do  with  the  success 

from  the  investigations  of  R.  F.  Mushet  about  fifty  years  ago.  of  manufacturers   in   keeping  their  carbons  down,   but  the 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  ever}thing  pertaining  to  idea  that  they  should  be  reduced  and  that  the  alloys  might 

the  history  of  the  iron  and  steel  business,  but  this  latest  prod-  be  increased  in  conjunction  with  the  application  of  a  high 

uct,  high  speed  steel,  seems  to  have  sprung  fairly  fully  de-  heat  treatment  seems  to  have  been  almost  spontaneous  with 

veloped  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  at  almost  the  same  the  makers  of  tool  steel  in  every  country.     In  my  search  for 

time,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  show  just  when  the  change  the  definite  origin  of  this  idea  I  learned  of  a  user  of  steel  who 

from  the  old  type  of  air-hardening  steels  to  the  modern  type  in  the  early  days  of  the  Taylor- White  process  obtained  some 

of  high  speed  steels  took  place.     Obviously  the  change  is  as-  extraordinary  results  with  a' particular  bar  of  the  old  Sander- 

sociated  with  the  announcement  of  the  Taylor-White  process;  son  self-hardening  steel.     Upon  analysis  it  developed  that 

that  is,  the  high  heat  treatment  given  these  grades  of  steels  this  particular  bar  was  considerably  'lower  in  carbon  than 

as  compared  with  the  ordinary  treatment  of  carbon  tool  steels,  usual,  and  instead  of  reporting  this  fact  to  the  maker,  he  gave 

This  process  was  announced  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  a  sample  of  the  steel  to  the  representative  of  a  foreign  mill. 

century,  and  the  results  of  the  Taylor-White  process  were 

demonstrated  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900.  Table  i— Self-Hardemng  Steels,  190i 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  originators  of  this  process  Carbon,      Manganese.     Chromium,     Tungsten, 

took  special  trouble  to  disclaim  the   invention  of  a   steel,   but  ^^'-l^erNo.     percent          percent          percent          percent 

only  a  process  for  treating  steel,  a  large  number  of  workers  in  2..'....'..'.'...    1.69             0.45             3.73             7.63 

steel  still  seem  to  feel  that  they  were  the  inventors  of  the  prod-  i[  [[.'.:  []'.['.'.    [jt            o'.so             l.S?            !'.^.^. 

uct  known  as  "High  Speed  Steel."   Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  epoch-        5 i-55  0.24  3.22  7.80 

making  paper  on  the  "Art  of  Cutting  Metals,"  ver\'  plainly  7'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    I'js             i!i8             ....             r'.zz 

states  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  most  users  of  steel  have  9'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'/.'.    iirs             3.92            .^.f             e.^i 

forgotten  that  the  type  of  steel  to  which  this  treatment  was  t^^j^^  ii— High  Speed  Steels,  1902 

first    applied    was    the    high-carbon    air-hardening    steel    used  Carbon,      Manganese      Chromium.     TunRSten. 

prior   to    1900.  Maker  No.      percent          percent           percent           percent 

The  change  from  air-hardening  to  high  speed  steels  was  22'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    0.42            .".'.'."            4.95           10.75 

rather  a  matter  of  evolution  than  a  distinct  invention,  and  I     ^^ 0-57  0.43  3.30  ii.ss 

have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  change  was  the  result  25'.'..'!!!.'!!."!.'    o!37            .".'.'.'            s.io           13.83 

of  any  one  man's  discovery  or  invention.      Chemically  the  27'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...'.    OM             0  07             2!76            1125 

change  consisted  in  a  very  radical  lowering  of  the  carbon  con-      28 o.56  ...  2.9s  9.74 

tent  and  a  great  increase  in  the  tungsten  or  molybdenum  con-     "  — : '. '.111 'HI 

tent.     The  chromium  percentages  have  not  been  materially  ^^^^,   f^^g^  associate   at  the   Sanderson  Works,   Dr.    E.   L. 

altered  as  compared  with  previously  existing  air-hardenmg  prench,  is  on  record,  however,  as  having  predicted  prior  to 

steels;   but  high  manganese,  which  was  an  important  con-  1900  that  the  tendencv  would  be  to  rely  for  hardening  upon 

stituent  of  the  original  ^lushet  steel,  is  not  now  an  important  tungsten  and  chromium  rather  than  upon  carbon  in  order 

constituent  in  high  speed  steel;  in  fact,  chromium  replaced  ^^  gg^^^e  the  kind  of  hardness  which  resists  tempering— in 

manganese  in  most  of  the  air-hardening  steels  during  the  ^ther  words,  the  peculiar  red  hardness  upon  which  high  speed 

later  years  of  their  use  in  the  nineties.  steels  depend. 

In    1901    the   writer   collected    a    number   of   the   typical  it  jg  probable  that  we  shall  never  know  who  took  the  radi- 

analyses  of  air  or  self-hardening  steels  from  large  users  of  ^al  step  and  made  the  first  low-carbon,  high-tungsten  high 

these  products.     In  1902  our  analyses  showed  that  the  change  ^p^gd  steel,  but  immediatelv  following  the  announcement  of 

h.td  already  taken  place  in  America,  England  and  Germany,  ^j^g  Tavlor-White  process  there  was  great  activitv  on  the  part 

and  the  contrast  is  illustrated  in  Tables  I  and  II.     Each  q£  ^^  ^^^  g^ggj  makers  in  every  country  to  produce  a  product 

table  contains  products  of  the  three  countries  mentioned,  but  ^^ich  would  yield  maximum  results  when  treated  by  this 

the  exact  maker  is  not  designated.  process.     The  courts  decided  that  Messrs.  Taylor  and  White 

The  high  carbon  content  and  the  low  tungsten  or  molyb-  ^-^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  patentable  invention  or  discoverv.     A  world 

denum  content  in  Table  I  indicates  the  character  of  air-  j^^^  however,  seemed  to  differ  with  this  decisi(m  and  every 

h  irdening  steels  in  use  prior  to  1901.  scientific  honor  was  awarded  them  for  their  epoch-making 

In  Table  II,  although  these  analyses  were  made  only  one  announcement  which  revolutionized  machine-shop  operation 

year  later,  it  is  seen  that  a  change  in  character  has  come  ^^^  machine-tool  building. 

about,   and   relatively   low   carbon,   with   high   tungsten  or  ^,-^j^  ^^e  development  of  high  speed  steels  there  has  been 

molybdenum,  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  new  steels,  ^^^y^  g^^^jy  devoted  to  them  from  many  angles.  The  engineer, 

*  A    paper    presented    at    the    Twenty-second    Annual    Meeting    of    the  the  machinist,  the  chemist  and  the  metallurgist  haVC  all  been 

t>me"24"27^T9i9!  ^°'  ^"'""^  Materials,  held  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  jnterested.  and  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to 
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this  remarkable  product.  The  question  to  be  answered  by  all 
investigators  of  high  speed  steels  has  been:  What  constitutes 
the  most  efficient  cutting  tool  and  why?  In  Mr.  Taylor's 
work  "The  Art  of  Cutting  Metals,"  the  point  of  view  of  the 
machine-shop  economist  is  most  ably  presented.  His  work 
records  the  development  of  a  high  speed  tool  in  regard  to  its 
composition,  its  heat  treatment  and  the  method  used  to  secure 
the  most  economical  removal  of  metal.  The  peculiar  property 
of  these  steels  in  resisting  softening  in  use  Mr.  Taylor  has 
called  the  "quality  of  red  hardness."  and  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  connect  red  hardness  with  any  of  the  previously 
known  physical  properties  of  metal.  The  only  method  of 
measuring  this  quality  of  red  hardness  known  to  Mr.  Taylor 
was  the  ver)-  expensive  and  time-consuming  resort  to  cutting 
tests.  The  necessity  for  shorter  and  more  easily  applied  tests 
was  appreciated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  for  he  says,  referring  to 
cutting  tests:  "This  test  requires  so  much  expensive  ap- 
paratus, consumes  so  much  time  and  is  so  slow,  that  a  simpler 
index  or  guide  which  will  indicate  correctly  the  quality  of 
high  speed  tools  is  much  needed.  Moreover,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  in  time  some  simpler  index  to  the  property  of  red 
hardness  in  tools  will  be  found." 

Accepting  this  suggestion,  many  able  scientists  have  con- 
ducted investigations  upon  the  hardening  and  tempering 
qualities  of  high  speed  steels  of  many  compositions,  and  also 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  specific  functions  of  the 
various  elements  entering  into  their  composition.  I  might 
mention  specifically  the  work  of  Dr.  H.  C.  H.  Carpenter  upon 
the  types  of  steel  and  critical  ranges  of  heating  and  cooling 
of  high  speed  steels  under  varying  thermal  treatment,  and 
also  upon  the  tempering  and  cutting  tests  of  high  speed  steels. 
The  writer  took  a  .special  interest  in  these  investigations  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  Dr. 
Carpenter  many  of  the  alloys  used  by  him,  taken  from  ma- 
terials used  in  his  early  investigations  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  one  interested  in  the 
scientific  study  of  high  speed  steel  will  study  Mr.  Frederick 
\\.  Taylor's  work  upon  the  art  of  cutting  metals.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Edwards  has  studied  the  function  of  chromium  and  tungsten 
in  high  speed  steels,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  Kik- 
kawa,  published  a  later  paper  upon  the  effect  of  chronium 
and  tungsten  upon  the  hardening  and  tempering  of  high 
speed  tool  steel.  Particular  attention  should  also  be  given  to 
the  papers  by  Prof.  J.  O.  Arnold  and  A.  A.  Read  upon  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  relations  of  iron  and  carbon  when 
associated  with  tungsten,  molybdenum,  chronium  and  vana- 
dium. Each  of  these  elements  has  been  taken  up  one  at  a 
lime  in  its  relation  with  iron  and  carbon. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  studying  the  heating  and  cooling  curves 
of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  products,  finds  the  effect  of 
these  elements  to  be,  first,  the  widening,  splitting  and  lower- 
ing of  the  critical  ranges  by  the  special  alloy  elements;  sec- 
ond, the  complete  suppression  of  the  widened,  split  and  low- 
ered range  by  rapid  quenching.  He  found  also  that  these 
steels  so  hardened  were  in  the  austenitic  condition  and  showed 
no  signs  of  tempering  when  reheated  below  500°  C.  and  in 
some  cases  to  even  higher  temperatures.  Carbon  steels  show 
the  effects  of  tempering  as  low  as  200"  C.  Dr.  Carpenter 
later  supplemented  this  investigation  with  another  one  in 
which  he  studied  the  effect  of  etching  reagents  upon  hardened 
and  tempered  high  speed  steels  as  prepared  for  microscopic, 
examination.  In  general  he  found  that  the  higher  the  steel 
had  been  heated  for  hardening,  the  less  slowly  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  etching  reagent.  Also  that  when  fully  hard- 
ened and  later  subjected  to  tempering  operations,  the  con- 
verse was  true,  namely  that  the  more  fully  the  temper  had 
been  drawn  the  more  easily  it  was  attacked  by  the  etching 
material. 

Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  earlier  paper,  finds  that  hardness 
assists  the  efficiency  of  the  cutting  tool,  referring  to  purely 


mineralogical  hardness  as  distinguished  from  red  hardness. 
He  also  states  that  chromium  forms  a  double  carbide  with 
the  tungsten  and  a  new  brittle  constituent  appears  at  about 
700°  C.  in  tempering  which  caused  the  failure  of  high  speed 
tools.  In  his  later  statement,  published  jointly  with  Mr. 
Kikkawa,  he  abandons  these  last  two  positions  but  states 
that  chromium  in  these  steels  in  conjunction  with  carbon  is 
the  cause  of  the  great  hardness  of  high  speed  steels  and  that 
it  produces  a  marked  lowering  in  the  temperature  at  which 
hardness  can  be  effected.  He.  differs  with  the  earlier  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Carpenter  that  chromium  does  not  confer  the 
quality  of  air  hardening  in  the  absence  of  tungsten  or  raoly":)- 
denum,  but  that  chromium  steel  so  hardened  in  air  develops 
a  comparatively  slight  degree  of  secondary  hardening  or 
"red  hardness,"  as  Taylor  designated  it. 

In  regard  to  high  tungsten  steel  in  the  absence  of  chromium, 
he  finds  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  tungsten  remains  un- 
dissolved even  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  melting 
point,  and  agrees  with  Arnold  and  Read  that  this  tungsten  is 
probably  in  the  form  of  a  tungsten  iron  compound,  FeoW. 
Very  rapid  quenching  from  high  temperatures  results  in  much 
less  hardening  than  is  obtained  from  a  high  chromium  steel 
similarly  treated ;  but  the  tungsten  steel,  on  tempering,  under- 
goes a  very  pronounced  secondary  hardening — in  other  words, 
it  is  the  tungsten  which  confers  the  quality  of  red  hardness. 
While  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  investigation,  did  not  cover  a 
study  of  molybdenum,  we  can  say  that  molybdenum  in  its 
effects  is  very  closely  analogous  to  tungsten  and  about  twice 
as  efficient;  that  is,  an  amount  of  molybdenum  confers  a  de- 
gree of  red  hardness  similar  to  or  greater  than  twice  its  weight 
of  tungsten.  The  difference  between  these  two  metals  seems 
to  be  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  When  chromium 
and  tungsten  are  present  together  the  presence  of  the  chro- 
mium increases  the  solubility  of  the  tungsten  when  raised  to 
high  temperatures.  Dr.  Edwards  states  that  the  maximum 
of  resistance  to  tempering  and  the  greatest  degree  of  secondary 
or  red  hardness  is  obtained  by  getting  the  tungsten  into  com- 
plete solution,  and  in  modern  high  speed  steels  he  places  this 
temperature  at  about  1350°  C.  (2462°  F.).  In  our  experi- 
ence this  temperature  is  too  high  for  practical  results  and  is 
apt  to  result  in  brittleness,  and  also,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
the  hardness  seems  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  upon 
extreme  over-heating  to  such  a  temperature,  and  at  this 
temperature  there  is  formed  a  so-called  "brittle  constituent," 
to  which  Dr.  Edwards  refers  in  his  first  paper.  This  con- 
stituent is  due  solely  to  over-heating  and  is  not  produced  when 
tempering  at  700°  C.  (1392°  F.)  in  properly  hardened  high 
speed  steel. 

Dr.  Edwards  also  points  out  very  clearly,  and  shows  by 
his  results,  that  this  secondary  hardness  by  drawing  the 
temper  may  be  and  usually  is  actually  greater  than  the  initial 
hardness  of  the  hardened  high  speed  before  the  temper  has 
been  drawn  at  all,  but  that  at  intermediate  drawing  tempera- 
tures there  is  some  lowering  of  the  hardness,  which  later 
increases  as  we  approach  the  temperature  at  which  full  an- 
nealing begins.  The  temperature  at  which  he  finds  the  maxi- 
mum secondary  red  hardness  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the 
temperature  given  by  Taylor  as  that  recommended  for  the 
second  heat  treatment  required  in  the  Taylor-White  process, 
for,  as  described  by  Mr,  Taylor  himself,  the  second  heating 
of  the  hardened  tool  consists  of  heating  the  tools  "(a)  to  a 
temperature  below  671°  C.  (1240°  F.),  preferably  to  621°  C. 
(1150°  F.)  for  about  five  minutes;  (b)  cooling  to  tlie 
temperature  of  the  air  either  rapidly  or  slowly." 

As  previously  reported  to  this  Society,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"Magnetic  Habits  of  Alloy  Steels,"  the  writer  began  some 
fifteen  years  ago  to  study  systematically,  and  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  the  magnetic  properties  of  practically  all  the  alloy 
steels  manufactured  in  our  regular  line  of  business.  That 
paper  did  not  touch  upon  any  magnetic  work  in  conjunction 
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with  air-hardening  or  high  speed  steels,  but  such  work  was 
cOTiimenced  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  modern  high  speed  steel, 
and  renewed  attention  was  given  to  this  matter  after  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Taylor  that  a  simpler  index  or  guide  to  the 
quality  of  high  speed  steels  would  be  of  great  use  and  im- 
portance. A  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  high  speed  steel  was  promised  for  presentation  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  International  Association  for  Testing 
Materials  held  in  New  York  in  1912.  At  that  time  the  work 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  presenting  the 
results,  and,  in  fact,  even  yet  the  results  are  not  what  we  had 
lioped  to  obtain  from  this  long  continued  study.  It  was 
thought  that  there  might  be  found  some  critical  temperatures 
in  connection  with  the  magnetic  or  electrical  resistance  of 
high  speed  steel  which  would  furnish  a  definite  indication  of 
its  properties  at  those  temperatures  most  suitable  for  com- 
mercial hardening.  In  addition  to  magnetic  and  resistance 
tests  of  various  high  speed  steels  hardened  and  tempered  in 
a  wide  variety  of  ways,  we  have  supplemented  the  work  with 
microscopic  examinations,  and  to  some  extent  by  cutting  tests. 

While  in  the  aggregate  a  great  variety  of  high  speed  steel 
compositions  have  been  tested,  not  only  of  our  own  regular 
and  experimental  steels,  but  also  commercial  steels  of  a  great 
many  brands  foreign  and  domestic,  the  greater  part  of  the 
systematic  investigation  was  confined  to  four  steels,  the 
analyses  of  which  are  given  in  Table  III,  These  steels  cover 
quite  a  range  as  regards  their  chromium,  tungsten  and  vana- 
dium content.  Steel  No.  31  represents  a  type  which  was  fairly 
generally  used  about  ten  years  ago;  in  fact,  various  writers 
as  the  result  of  practical  tests,  have  contended  that  tungsten 
above  13  or  14  per  cent  is  of  no  advantage.  Practical  experi- 
ence, however,  has  led  for  the  most  part  to  higher  tungsten 
percentages. 

Steel  No.  34  is  introduced  because  it  corresponds  quite 
nearly  with  the  analysis  of  steel  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  referred 
as  giving  the  best  results  obtained  with  any  steel  at  the  time 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  this  work.  In  fact,  because  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  recommendation,  steel  of  this  character  w^as 
once  adopted  as  the  standard  material  desired  by  the  Navy. 
Their  specification,  however,  calling  for  high  tungsten  and 
high  chromium,  was  abandoned  after  one  year  because  it  was 
found  that  steel  of  the  type  represented  by  No.  33  gave 
materiallv  better  results. 

Steel  No.  32  is  intermediate  in  quality  as  compared  with 
Nos.  31  and  33.    As  the  result  of  a  very  exhaustive  series  of 

Table  III— Analyses  of  Four  Steels  Used  in  Tests 

Carbon,  Silicon,  Manganese,  Chromium,  Tungsten,  Vanadium, 

Steel  No.       per  cent  per  cent      per  cent       per  cent      per  cent       per  cent 

51 0.63  0.19  0.26  4.21  13.10  0.25 

•  ■>  0  61  0.19  0.36  3.34  16.28  0.4O 

33:; ."!.■;.■ ;.'.'.  0.63      027      0.31       2.99      16.87      o.ss 

3A 0.64  0.22  0.24  5.35  18.99  0.15 


cutting  tests  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  outlined  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Taylor,  these 
four  steels  will  rank  about  as  follows,  starting  with  No.  33 
as  100  per  cent  efficient:  Steel  No.  34  would  be  represented 
by  70  per  cent,  No.  32  by  66  per  cent  and  No.  31  by  45 
per  cent. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  not  only  from  the  analyses  but 
from  the  figures  above,  that  the  steels  are  typical  of  well- 
known  commercial  types  of  steels,  and  it  therefore  might  be 
thought  that  their  behavior  electrically  and  magnetically, 
also  as  to  hardness,  would  show  marked  differences,  with 
possibly  some  differences  in  critical  temperatures  both  in 
hardening  and  in  drawing.  However,  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case,  but  the  following  general  conclusions  can  be 
•Stated  in  regard  to  all  of  them. 

Starting  with  hardening  temperatures  at  982°  C.  (1800° 
F.)  and  carrying  them  up  to  1315°  C.  (2400°  F.),  it  would 
be  noted  that  the  electrical  resistance,  the  scleroscope  hardness 


and  the  coercive  force  increase  fairly  uniform!}-  with  the 
hardening  temperature  up  to  about  1260°  C.  (2300°  F.). 
There  is  a  slight  tendency  to  show  a  reversal  of  these  prop- 
erties beyond  this  temperature.  In  other  words,  it  would  in- 
dicate that  overheating  had  commenced.  Magnetic  induction 
and  residual  density,  as  the  hardening  temperature  increases, 
are  lowered. 

If  these  steels  hardened  at  proper  temperatures  to  develop 
full  austenitic  structure  are  subjected  to  the  tempering  opera- 
tion varying  from  room  temperature  up  to  649°  C.  (1200° 
F.),  it  is  noted  that  there  is  a  general  falling  off  in  the 
hardness,  resistance  and  coercive  force  as  the  drawing  tem- 
perature is  increased.  This  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  that  there  is  no  eft'ect  in  drawing 
the  temper  of  high  speed  steel  until  the  temperature  of 
500°  C.  (932°  F.)  has  been  reached.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  effect  upon  these  properties  is  only  slightly  influenced 
below  this  temperature,  while  the  rate  of  change  increases 
fairly  rapidly  at  temperatures  above  482°  C.  (900°  F.).. 
There  is  no  indication,  as  regards  magnetic  properties,  of 
anj'thing  corresponding  to  the  secondary  hardening  referred 
to  by  Fxiwards,  nor  have  we  found  it  in  connection  with  hard- 
ness tests  made  by  the  scleroscope.  In  cases  where  the- 
Brinell  method  is  used  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  con- 
stant results  with  materials  so  extremely  hard,  but  with; 
that  method  we  have  found  an  indication  of  re-hardening,, 
or  secondary  hardening  at  high  drawing  temperatures,  tker 
maximum  usually  being  at  about  593°  C.  (1100°  F.).  The' 
lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  initial  hardening  is  done 
the  lower  will  be  the  temperature  at  which  the  re-hardening 
occurs  on  tempering,  and  presumably  the  sooner  a  tool  so 
treated  would  fail  in  severe  cutting  where  the  frictional  tem- 
perature was  high.  When  the  temperature  in  cutting  is  not 
extremely  high  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  steel  would  fail 
sooner  than  one  with  a  higher  re-hardening  temperature.  In 
such  cases,  in  my  opinion,  physical  or  mineralogical  hardness 
plays  an  important  part  as  distinguished  from  red  hardness, 
but  where  the  cutting  conditions  are  severe  it  would  appear 
logical  that  the  higher  the  temperature  of  red  hardening  the 
longer  the  endurance  of  the  tools. 

The  tests  that  we  have  made  were  for  the  most  part  made 
upon  hot  rolled  1-in.  by  ^-in.  bars  in  just  the  condition  that 
might  have  been  used  for  cutting  tests  or  for  supplying  to 
users.  After  all  heat  treatments,  however,  the  surface  was 
examined  by  file  testing  to  see  that  no  unreasonable  decarbon- 
ization  had  taken  place.  There  was,  however,  some  slight 
decarbonization  of  surface  in  all  cases,  undoubtedly  due  to 
scale  and  oxidation.  However,  we  wished  to  operate  under 
conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  those  that  would  obtain  in 
practical  work  in  case  it  were  found  possible  to  make  use  of 
physical  tests  rather  than  cutting  tests  as  a  means  of  judging 
the  relative  merits  of  high  speed  steels.  Of  course  for  deter- 
mining hardness  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  by  grinding,  suf- 
ficient material  to  get  below  any  possible  decarbonized  or 
oxidized  zone. 

We  are  convinced  that  to  make  these  tests  with  scientific 
accuracy  would  require  conditions  of  heating  and  tempera- 
ture control  much  more  refined  than  are  usually  found  in  in- 
dustrial plants  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  operate  on 
round  pieces  which  could  readily  be  rough  turned  prior  to 
any  treatment  and  ground  on  centers  after  each  treatment  to 
insure  making  the  test  on  perfectly  sound  material.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  removes  such  methods  from  the  kind  of  tests 
that  Mr.  Taylor  had  in  mind,  as  they  introduce  the  same 
element  of  expense  and  require  the  expenditure  of  consider- 
able time. 

For  purely  scientific  reasons  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
conduct  such  a  series  of  tests  on  different  t\'pes  of  high  speed 
steel;  the  inter\'als  of  temperature  should  preferably  be  not 
over  10°  C.  (50°  F.)  both  in  the  tests  made  on  hardened  bars 
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and  also  on  the  tempering  ranges,  particularly  from,  say, 
482°  C.  (QOO"  F.)  up  to  the  point  of  softening.  This  is 
entirelx-  too  complicated  and  extensive  a  program  to  con- 
sider as  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  cutting  tests. 

To  refer  again  to  the  title  of  the  paper  and  what  is  meant 
by  ••Modern,"  we  might  call  attention  to  the  difference  in 
analyses  displayed  in  Tables  II  and  III.     The  most  note- 
worthy change  is  in  the  introduction  of  vanadium,  which  is 
now  used  in  practically  every  high  speed  steel;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  only  general  addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  earlier 
types  which  seems  to  afford  universal  improvement  in  quality. 
The  writer  began  experimenting  with  the  use  of  vanadium 
in   1903,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  at  that  time 
vanadium  was  almost  a  chemical  curiosity.     It  was  worth 
about  $15.00  a  pound,  and  this  was  some  time  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  American  Vanadium  Co.  which  manufac- 
tured and  sold  vanadium  in  large  quantities.     So  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  the  entire  stock  of  ferro-vanadium  in  the 
country  when  these  experiments  were  begun  consisted  of  not 
over  100  lb.  in  the  hands  of  two  different  dealers  in  New 
York.     We  purchased  one-half  of  the  entire  stock  of  each 
dealer.     As  the  result  of  these  experiments  carried  on  at  the 
old  Sanderson  Works,  a  patent  was  granted  the  writer,  issued 
on   January  3,   1905.      Other  experimenters  were  doubtless 
working  with  the  same  thing,  and,  in  fact  Mr.  Gledhill  re- 
ferred to  its  use  in  1904,  as  did  also  Mr.  Taylor.     In  fact, 
the  composition  of  tool  steel  previously  referred  to  as  giving 
Mr.  Taylor  his  best  results,  showed  0.3  per  cent  of  vanadium. 
During  the  year  1905  the  Rex  AA  steel  was  put  upon  the 
market,  and  other  vanadium  steels  followed  shortly,  but  it 
was  not  until  three  years  later  that  certain  foreign  makers 
copied  this  original  steel  exactly  and  made  great  claims  as 
to  originality  in  regard  to  their  product. 

As  has  been  stated,  vanadium  seems  to  have  conferred 
general  benefit  upon  all  tungsten-chrome  or  molybdenum- 
chrome  high  speed  steels.  In  this  particular  it  differs  from 
other  additions  that  have  been  introduced  since.  The  use  of 
cobalt  received  considerable  attention  a  few  years  ago,  but  it 
was  noted  that  it  was  always  present  as  an  addition  to  types 
of  steels  that  would  have  given  remarkablx  good  result>  if 
the  cobalt  had  been  omitted.  I  have  never  seen  anything  to 
indicate  that  it  could  l)e  used  as  a  substitute  for  any  of  the 
other  elements  regularl\-  present,  and  its  use  is  not  now  as 
extensive  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  As  an  element  of  in- 
creased cost  it  has  not  shown  sufficient  improvement  in  the 
long  run  to  warrant  its  general  use.  So  far  as  our  observa- 
tions are  concerned  it  seems  to  lead  to  some  uncertainty  in 
the  manufacture  and  treatment  of  the  steel,  and  steels  contain- 
ing it  seem  to  be  more  difficult  to  re-forge  or  re-dress  than 
steels  in  which  it  is  absent.  These  comments  are  made  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  carefully  conducted 
competitive  tests  on  high  speed  steel  ever  made  in  an  in- 
dustrial plant  was  won  by  a  steel  containing  col)alt,  and  it 
might  l)e  added  that  there  is  every  probability  that  the  same 
steel  without  the  introduction  of  cobalt  would  have  been 
equally  as  successful. 

The  use  of  uranium  has  been  advocated  during  the  past 
few  years.  Ijut  it  seems  to  be  verj-  difficult  to  handle  owing  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  oxidized,  and  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes  we  have  been  unable  to  see  that  it  confers  any 
specific  benefit.  Such  steel  as  we  have  examined  has  been 
more  apt  to  show  seams  and  surface  defects  than  steel  in 
which  it  is  absent,  and  the  microstructure  of  the  steel  itself 
usuallv  indicates  the  presence  of  considerable  amounts  of 
material  that  are  suspected  of  being  oxides  of  uranium.  It 
should  Ije  noted  that  when  oxide  of  uranium  is  formed  in 
melting  it  has  small  chance  of  being  eliminated  in  the  slag 
owing  to  its  great  weight.  It  may  be  that  with  more  experi- 
ence means  will  be  found  of  introducing  this  material  into  the 
bath  without  such  great  loss  of  expensive  metal  and  without 


the  formation  of  these  impurities  in  the  steel  which  cannot 
but  prove  detrimental. 

Other  elements   have   been   tried,   including   cerium   and 
zirconium,  but  no  conclusions  are  available  as  yet. 

The  term  "Modern"  High  Speed  Steel  therefore  may  be 
considered  as  referring  to  the  product  since  the  introduction 
of  vanadium,  as  no  generally  accepted  improvement  has  been 
made  in  high  speed  steel  since  that  time.  Improvements  ha\  .^ 
resulted  in  the  general  quality  of  the  material  available,  due 
to  greater  skill  in  manufacture,  and  to  the  availability  of 
superior  raw  materials  in  the  form  of  metals  and  ferro-allov^ 
than  were  obtainable  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry.  It  is 
still  a  constant  source  of  surprise  to  see  tests  conducted  in 
which  a  steel  that  may  appear  of  inferior  analysis  prove? 
successful,  whereas  some  other  type  of  analysis,  judged  from 
this  viewpoint  only,  would  naturally  be  expected  to  prove  the 
better  steel.  In  a  very  elaborate  series  of  tests,  including  over 
50  analyses,  it  was  noted  that  in  those  steels  included  in  the 
first  group  as  to  merit  the  compositions  vary  from  12.70  to 
18.59  per  cent  of  tungsten,  from  1.70  to  5.58  per  cent  of 
chromium,  from  0.40  to  1.73  per  cent  of  vanadium,  and  from 
0.52  to  0.81  per  cent  of  carbon.  The  steels  rated  as  second 
and  third  class  in  general  covered  almost  identical  ranges.  It 
therefore  seems  that  steel  making  rather  than  chemical 
analysis  is  the  first  consideration,  and  so  far  we  are  not  able 
to  define  or  to  specify  all  the  elements  which  enter  in,  from 
the  melting  to  the  finishing  of  a  bar,  to  produce  first-class 
material  in  a  very  wide  range  of  analyses,  and  no  physical  or 
chemical  test  has  as  yet  been  developed  which  helps  very 
m'dch  in  determining  the  matter  of  quality. 


RECLAIMING  AIR  BRAKE  HOSE 

BY  E.  A.  M. 

A  method  of  reclaiming  air  brake  hose  which  is  efficient 
and  economical  is  illustrated  in  the  drawings.  Hose  which 
has  been  cut,  chafed,  burst  or  otherwise  damaged  but  in 
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Special  Nipple  for  Splicing   Hose 


good  condition  for  at  least  one-half  its  length  can  be  re- 
claimed by  splicing  the  undamaged  portions  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.     Two  pieces  of  hose  cut  to  the  proper  length 


Minimum  II 

Spliced  Hose  with  Finings  Applied 

are  clamped  to  a  nipple  and  the  fittings  applied  at  the  ends 
of  the  spliced  hose  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  reclaimed  hose  may  be  applied  to  the  front  end  of 
road  engines,  both  ends  of  yard  engines,  caboose,  camp  and 
maintenance  of  way  cars. 
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AIR  JACK  FOR  LIFTING  WHEELS 

BY  C.  W.  SCHANE 

The  air  jack  shown  in  the  drawing  provides  a  convenient 
means  of  transferring  driving  wheels  about  the  shop.  The 
iack  consists  of  a  standard  10-in.  by  14-in.  air  cylinder  with 
:i  special  head  applied  at  the  bottom  so  that  an  air  pipe  can 
he  connected  to  the  jack.  The  top  is  machined  off  and  a 
u'uide  bolted  on.  The  standard  is  of  five-inch  steel  pipe 
with  a  holder  so  designed  that  the  pipe  and  cylinder  plunger 
or  piston  rod  are  always  in  line  and  act  as  a  pivot.  Small 
wheels,  similar  to  those  used  on  hand  trucks,  are  applied  to 


eyes  and  completes  the  hanger  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  method  of  withdrawing  the  pin  K  from  the  eyes  by 
the  use  of  a  lever  and  clevis. 
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The  Attachment  In  Place  on  the  Bulldozer 

The  two  pieces  L  and  M  are  removable  so  that  other  parts 
may  be  bent  by  substituting  forms  of  the  desired  shaf)e  in 
place  of  those  shown  in  the  drawing. 


A  Portable  Jack  for  Transferring   Driving  Wheels 


one  side  of  the  jack  and  a  socket  is  provided  for  a  removable 
handle  by  means  of  which  the  jack  may  be  moved  from  place 
to  place. 

To  transfer  a  pair  of  wheels  from  one  track  to  another 
the  jack  is  placed  underneath  the  axle  with  the  holder  at 
the  center  and  air  from  the  shop  line  admitted  into  the  cyl- 
inder at  the  bottom.  This  raises  the  plunger,  thus  lifting  the 
wheels  clear  of  the  rails.  They  are  then  turned  in  the  de- 
sired direction  on  the  pivoted  holder,  the  air  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  relieved,  the  wheels  lowered  to  the  floor,  and  the  jack 
removed.  The  wheels  may  then  be  rolled  to  another  track, 
the  handle  inserted  in  the  socket  and  the  jack  moved  in  posi- 
tion to  again  raise  and  turn  the  wheels  as  may  be  desired. 


BENDING  STIRRUP   BRAKE  HANGERS 
IN  A  BULLDOZER 

BY  B.  S.  LYON 
Blacksmith  Foreman,  C.  B.  &  Q..  Galetburg.  III. 

An  attachment  to  a  bulldozer  for  bending  two  eyes  simul- 
taneously has  given  very  satisfactory  results. 

A  piece  A  of  1-in.  round  stock  of  the  required  length  is 
heated  and  placed  in  the  position  shown,  Fig.  1,  where  B, 
advancing,  binds  A  between  C  and  D.  As  B  continues  to 
advance,  the  piece  comes  in  contact  with  E,  the  movement  of 
which  compresses  the  spring  and  by  the  movement  of  two 
bell  cranks  operating  F  and  G  bends  A  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  completes  the  first  operation. 

The  partly  formed  brake  hanger  is  now  reheated  and  in- 
serted in  a  form  for  bending  the  eyes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  two  plungers,  H  and  /,  advance  simultaneously,  H 
pushing  /  and  M  forward,  bending  A  as  shown  by  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  4.  I  then  engages  A  and  bends  it  around  the 
pin  K  with  a  lateral  motion  imparted  by  L.     This  forms  the 


ESSENTIAL  FACTORS  IN  PROMOTING 
SHOP  OUTPUT 

BY  GEORGE  W.  ARMSTRONG 

The  past  eight  months  have  witnessed  a  radical  change 
in  the  operation  of  many  large  railroad  shops  through  the 
elimination  of  piece  work.  However  drastic  the  transition 
may  seem  to  many,  it  should  not  present  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  retaining  a  high  degree  of  shop  efficiency  and  in 
some  instances  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  output.  The 
essential  factors  for  the  most  successful  shop  operation,  as 
stated  by  the  writer  in  a  previous  article,*  are  not  inherently 
different  for  the  day-work  system  than  for  the  piece-work 
.system.  The  stressing  of  latent  or  neglected  factors  is,  how- 
ever, required  adequately  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  A 
brief  exposition  of  some  of  these  essential  factors  was  em- 
bodied in  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  which  recently 
investigated  shop  record  and  management  conditions  in  the 
Eastern  Region.? 

First  and  foremost,  the  results  attained  are  dependent 
upon  the  supervision,  the  existing  degree  of  co-operation, 
attentive  interest  and  responsiveness;  in  other  words,  an 
effective  organization.  Without  co-operation  and  harmoni- 
ous efforts  of  supervision  and  working  force,  the  efforts  of 
the  best  organization  conceivable  are  nullified. 

By  sheer  force  and  driving  work  may  be  put  through  a 
shop,  but  unless  good  feeling  exists  l>etween  the  helper, 
mechanic,  foreman,  and  shop  superintendent  the  maximum 
output  can  never  be  attained.  Harmony  is  the  oil  that  over- 
comes friction — and  yet  harmony  must  not  be  secured  at  the 
expense  of  discipline,  or  abandoning  the  shop  to  the  men  in 
order  to  avoid  possible  labor  complications.  Firmness 
tempered  with  justice  must  be  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

The  one  question  of  justice  has  been  the  rock  upon  which 
many  an  organization  has  split.  What  is  your  idea  of  jus- 
tice? What  is  the  workman's  idea  of  justice?  How  close 
does  yours  coincide  with  his?  Do  you  make  any  effort  to 
conform  your  ideas  of  management,  discipline,  etc..  to  the 
workman's  views?  Too  often  the  actuating  motive  of  or- 
ganized labor  effort  has  been  the  rankling  idea  that  the 
workman  was  not  receiving  justice.  Why  not  obviate  pos- 
sibility of  distrust  and  implications  of  injustice  by  according 
labor  a  reasonable  voice  in  local  management? 

Industry  embodies  two  factors,  capital  and  labor.    Capital 

*See  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for  June,   1918,  page  341. 
tSee  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for  May,   1919,  page  263. 
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has  its  representation  in  the  business  in  expression  throuijh 
its  directorate,  staff  officers  and  local  supervision.  Labor 
is  restricted  to  its  voice  in  collective  bargaining. 

Is  it  too  much  to  accord  labor  a  limited  voice  in  the  con- 
sideration of  local  management?    Why  not  organize  a  work- 
men's shop  committee  as  a  portion  of  the  shop  superintend- 
ent's cabinet?     The  shop  committee  keeps  the  local  super- 
visory head  apprised  of  individual  or  collective  grievances. 
But  a  shop  committee  dominated  by  the  head  of  the  shop 
is  no  good  either  to  the  working  personnel  or  the  employer. 
The  manifestation  of  a  sincere  desire  to  insure  justice,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  may  meet  with  a  like  response. 
Unquestionably,  for  effective  results,  most  shops  have  ex- 
hibited   a    dearth    of    supervision.      The    Eastern    Regional 
committee's  recommendation  of  one  supervisor  to  .30  men  is 
a  maximum  limit,  especially  for  erecting  or  boiler  shop  work. 
A  shop  scheduling  system  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
expedited    and   co-ordinated    movement   of   parts    requiring 
replacement  or  repairs  and  prompt  overhauling  of  equip- 
ment.     Aside   from  its   wholesome  effect   in  this  respect,   it 
is  an  excellent  indicator  of  the  essential  degree  of  co-operation 
existing  in  the  organization  and  will  do  much  to  bring  the 
laggard  into  line.     Scheduling  and  routing  material  relieves 
the  individual  foreman  of  chasing  material,  thus  affording 
greater  opportunity  for  effective  supervision  of  work. 
The  Eastern  Regional  committee  report  says: 
"Experience    shows    that    any    system   of   despatching    or 
scheduling  of  work  through   the  shop  must  be  predicated 
upon  (1)  a  predetermined  route;  (2)  a  predetermined  time." 
The  predetermined  route  or  path  over  which  the  locomotive 
parts  must  travel  is  a   fixed  element  depending  upon  the 
relation  of  various   shop  departments,   sources  of  raw  ma- 
terial storage,  and  location  of  machine  tools  within  depart- 
ment  bounds.      While   fixed,   many   improvements   are   not 
necessarily  precluded.     As  far  as  possible  changes  should  be 
made  which  will  in^iure  (1)  straight  line  movement,  and  (2) 
balanced  material  trucking.     Inasmuch  as  fixed  routes  which 
do  not  eml)ody  tliese  requirements  can  exert  a  very  retarding 
effect  on  scheduling,  ever>'  effort  should  be  made  to  study  the 
routing    thoroughly    and    effect    all    possible    improvements 
before  finally  establishing  a  scheduling  system. 

Scheduling  of  necessity  implies  a  despatching  or  .^^cheduling 
supervisor.  It  requires  a  knowledge  as  to  repair  demands 
and  a  time  limit.  Knowledge  of  repair  demands  to  be  effec- 
tive of  the  greatest  good  should  not  be  confined  to  inspection 
upon  arrival  at  the  shop  but  supplemented  by  thorough  ad- 
vance information  as  to  repairs  required.  Especially  im- 
portant is  the  knowledge  as  to  whether  new  cylinders,  wheel 
centers,  driving  boxes,  fire  boxes,  extensive  boiler  repairs  or 
heavy  machine  details  are  required.  Properly  used  this 
information  will  enable  the  shop  to  prepare  a  greater  portion 
of  this  material,  or  at  least  insure  its  availability  in  stock, 
so  that  when  the  engine  is  finally  received  it  will  involve 
removing  defective  portions  and  replacing  these  with  new 
parts,  while  repairs  are  being  made  to  minor  details  of  con- 
struction, thus  involving  a  minimum  of  idle  time  for  repairs. 
A  predetermined  time  limit,  to  be  a  stimulus  for  Ix^ttered 
shop  operation  should  be  an  attainable  one,  but  yet  one 
not  reached  without  diligent  effort.  Nothing  will  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  successful  use  of  a  scheduling  system  than 
a  repeated  failure  to  meet  the  schedule. 

In  establishing  suitable  forms  for  a  scheduling  system 
too  much  detail  is  to  be  avoided,  but  essential  information 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  secure  brevity  or  conciseness. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  forms  or  reports  never  effect  re- 
sults, it  is  also  true  that  the  absence  of  proper  reports  per- 
mits the  formation  of  many  unguarded  loop-holes  and  delays 
occur  which  are  difficult  of  discovery.  Forms  convey  stand- 
ards, standards  measure  results  and  failures  to  secure  results 
indicate    points    for    investigation.      How    long    would    the 


business  man  dodge  the  sheriff  if  he  did  not  keep  a  set  of 
books?  His  books  consolidate  and  provide  control  of  the 
details  of  his  business  and  the  results  lie  in  the  details. 

Scheduling  requires  inspection  as  the  preliminary  basis. 
\\hy  not,  then,  enlarge  the  scope  of  inspection?  A  chief 
inspector  reporting  to  the  shop  superintendent,  with  one  or 
more  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  can  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  factors  possible  in  insuring  of  quality 
workmanship.  Such  an  inspection  force  can  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  standard  maintenance  practices, 
improvements  ordered,  etc.,  being  charged  solely  with  in- 
spection duties.  The  subordinate  supervision  is  thus  relieved 
of  these  matters,  leaving  them  free  to  devote  themselves  to 
departmental  output,  executive  direction  and  discipline. 

Unusual  removals  of  material  in  stripping  an  engine  should 
require  the  authorization  of  the  inspection  force  and  the 
decision  as  to  repair  or  renewal  of  parts  should  be  delegated 
to  it.  Miscellaneous  small  material  could  be  inspected  near 
the  lye  vat  before  delivery  to  respective  departments  for 
repair.  If  po'*sil)le,  material  needed  for  replacement  or  re- 
pairs should  l)e  delivered  with  the  dismantled  material  to 
the  department  overhauling  it. 

Material  handling  offers  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  improvement.  Common  labor  is  scarce,  expensive  and 
in  the  main  always  more  or  less  inefficient.  Mechanical 
facilities  should  be  employed  to  the  fullest  extent.  While 
in  a  good  many  shops  overhead  cranes  assist  in  handling 
material  from  machine  to  machine  or  department  to  de- 
partment, still  considerable  hand  trucking  is  necessary.  A 
reduction  could  be  effected  not  only  in  cost  of  handling,  but 
in  size  of  force  required  by  providing  floors  and  walks  smooth 
enough  to  operate  electric  trucks,  preferably  those  embodying 
an  elevating  feature  so  that  work  is  delivered  to  machine 
on  a  portable  platform,  removed  from  it  to  the  machine, 
replaced  by  the  machine  operator  and  requiring  simply  to 
])e  lifted  by  the  motor  truck  and  readily  transported  to  any 
point  in  the  shop. 

Why  not  employ  an  automobile  truck  with  wide-rimmed 
wheels,  for  intershop  material  handling,  providing  wide 
doors  in  shops  and  roundhouses  through  which  this  truck 
could  be  run  with  its  load  of  material  and  unloaded  directly 
in  the  shop?  This  would  eliminate  much  secondary  handling. 
Another  feature  of  the  material  question  which  should  be 
investigated  is  the  possibility  of  securing  material  from  the 
storehouse  for  use  at  various  points  in  the  shop  without  the 
necessity  of  men  leaving  their  work  to  go  to  the  storehouse. 
This  can  be  secured  by  reasonable  anticipation  of  wants  and 
the  installation  of  a  messenger  system  which  can  be  developed 
in  connection  with  motor  truck  operation. 

Orders  for  material  may  be  left  at  different  points  in  the 
shop,  collected  hourly  and  material  delivered  by  motor  des- 
patch to  the  place  required.  This  would  eliminate  a  large 
loss  in  connection  with  the  average  shop  operation  in  waste 
through  loafing  to  and  from  shop  and  storehouse. 

Miscellaneous  small  materials  as  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  cot- 
ters, etc.,  could  be  placed  in  one  or  more  accessible  points 
in  the  shop  and  charged  out  in  bulk  through  shop  expense 
when  delivered  by  the  storehouse.  This  would  reduce  often 
needless  delay  and  it  is  believed  would  be  productive  of 
ultimate  economy  in  the  use  of  materials. 

An  intercommunicating  telephone,  with  a  call  system, 
placed  through  the  shop  so  as  to  provide  a  phone  every  100 
or  150  feet  would  prove  a  large  time  saver  and  be  produc- 
tive of  a  great  intangible  economy.  It  could  be  effectively 
employed  in  conjunction  with  a  material  messenger  delivery. 
Material  could  be  ordered  by  the  inspector  or  foreman, 
charged  out  by  the  storehouse  office  on  a  material  blotter 
and  delivered  by  the  messenger.  This  would  eliminate  the 
written  order  and  place  the  responsibility  with  the  Stores 
Department  for  charging  out  material  as  well  as  delivery. 
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AN  OPEN  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE  FEED- 
WATER  HEATER 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  New 
York,  has  developed  and  has  in  service  on  several  Mikado 
type  locomotives  a  combined  feed  pump  and  feedwater  heater, 
which  follows  closely  their  marine  practice.  This  heater  is 
of  the  open  type,  which  is  now  generally  used  in  stationary 
power  plants  and  is  capable  of  handling  6,000  lb.  of  feed- 
water  per  hour.  The  full  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam  is 
maintained  in  the  heater,  so  that  feedwater  temperatures 
above  212  dcg.  F.  are  obtained  when  there  is  sufficient 
exhaust  steam  pressure  available.     It  is  designed  for  con- 


Pump  and  Heater  Applied  to   Mikado   Locomotive 

venient  .ittachment  to  the  side  of  the  locomotive  boiler  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  used  for  the  attachment  of  air  com- 
pressors. 

The  pump  is  of  the  vertical  type  with  the  steam  cylinder 
at  the  top.  It  has  two  water  cylinders,  the  upper  or  cold 
water  cylinder  taking  cold  water  from  the  tender  and  de- 
livering it  to  the  heater,  and  the  lower  or  hot  water  cylindei 
taking  the  heated  water  from  the  heater  and  delivering  it  to 
the  boiler.  The  cold  pump  cylinder  has  a.6)<^-in.  bore  and 
the  hot  pump  cylinder  a  6  11/16-in.  bore.  Each  of  the  pis- 
tons has  four  packing  rings  composed  of  ^-in.  square  (rock 
hard)  piston  packing.  The  drawing  shows  the  pump  valve 
assembly  for  both  pump  cylinders.  The  pump  valves  consist 
of  three  sheets  of  thin  bronze,  assembled  with  the  smaller 
sheet  on  top  and  the  largest  on  the  valve  seat.  The  valve 
seats,  bolts,  guards  and  springs  are  assembled  before  being 
placed  in  the  pump.  The  suction  valve  seats  are  assembled 
with  the  long  valve  bolt  projecting  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pump  chamber  when  the  valves  are  in  position.  These  valve 
seats  make  their  joint  on  the  pump  chamber  casting  on  the 


flat  and  not  on  the  taper.  The  suction  valves  are  held  to 
their  seat  by  the  cap  nuts  on  the  lower  end  of  the  valve  bolt, 
which  are  drawn  up  tight  against  two  thin  copper  gaskets. 
The  discharge  valve  seats  are  larger  than  the  suction  vaive 
seats  and  also  make  their  joint  on  the  fiat. 

The  heater  is  a  cast  iron  bo.x  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
pump  by  suitable  pipe  connections.  The  cold  water,  taken 
from  the  tender  by  the  upper  water  cylinder,  is  delivered 
through  a  port  in  the  side  of  the  heater  at  the  top,  where  it 
is  sprayed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  heater.  Exhaust  steam 
from  the  exhaust  ports  of  the  locomotive  is  led  into  this  part 
of  the  heater  through  a  six-inch  ojjening  in  one  side  near 
the  top.  The  cold  water  sprayed  into  this  space  condenses  as 
much  of  this  exhaust  steam  as  is  required  to  heat  the  water, 
and  mixed  with  the  condensate,  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heater,  where  it  is  taken  by  the  lower  cylinder  of  the  pump 
and  delivered  to  the  boiler.  A  3^ -in.  air  vent  is  provided 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  in  the  heater  of  the  air  carried 
into  it  by  the  cold  water  and  by  the  exhaust  steam.  A  pipe 
from  this  air  vent  is  led  to  a  point  where  the  air  can  con- 
veniently be  discharged  between  the  rails. 

The  varying  amount  of  exhaust  steam  condensed  in  heat- 
ing the  water  necessitates  some  means  of  regulating  the  water 
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Section  of  the  Heater  and  Pump  Valve  Assembly 

level  in  the  heater,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  proportioning 
the  pistons  of  the  two  pump  cylinders  so  that  there  will  be 
a  tendency  for  a  slight  excess  of  water  to  accumulate  in  the 
heater.  This  excess  of  water  will  return  to  the  upper  pump 
cylinder  where  it  mixes  with  the  cold  water  from  the  tender 
passing  through  that  cylinder,  and  is  again  delivered  to  the 
heater.  The  water  level  in  the  heater  is  regulated  by  a  bucket 
which  is  free  to  move  vertically  on  the  central  stem,  and  hav- 
ing holes  in  its  top  through  which  it  is  flooded  when  there  is 
too  much  water  in  the  heater,  causing  it  to  sink.  In  sinking  it 
uncovers  holes  in  the  central  stem  on  which  it  slides,  permit- 
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Ting  this  excess  of  water  to  pass  through  a  port  to  one  of  the 
suction  valves  of  the  cold  water  pump  cylinder,  from  which 
it  is  returned  to  the  heater  with  the  water  that  is  being 
taken  from  the  tender.  When  the  water  level  in  the  heater 
falls  the  bucket  is  partly  emptied  and  rises,  thus  covering 
these  holes  and  causing  the  cold  pump  cyl.nder  to  take  all 
its  water  from  the  tender.  The  height  of  water  in  the  boiler 
is  regulated  by  the  feed  pump  throttle,  which  consists  of  a 
lj4-in.  globe  valve  located  in  the  cab.  The  valve  connec- 
tions between  the  heater  and  the  locomotive  are  shown  in 
the  illustrations. 

Exhaust  steam  is  taken  from  the  locomotive  cylinders 
through  holes  cut  in  the  back  of  the  cylinder  saddle  casting 
and  led  through  an  angle  stop  check  valve,  thence  through  an 
oil  separator  having  a  continuous  drip  for  the  oil  and  water, 
and  from  this  through  the  curved  pipe  to  the  top  of  the 
heater.  The  pump  is  driven  by  steam  supplied  through  a 
pipe,  which  has  a  throttle  valve  conveniently  located  in  the 


M.  C.  B.  STANDARD  HOSE  COUPLING 
AND  PACKING  RING  GAGES 

The  illustrations  below  show  two  gages  adopted  by  the 
Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  as 
recommended  practice  and  now  manufactured  by*  the  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Wilmerding,  Pa.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  hose  coupling  gage  is  to  establish  the  amount  of 
variation  permissible  in  the  guard  arms  of  air  brake  hose 
couplings,  which  have  become  distorted  or  bent  out  of  their 
normal  position;  and  to  determine  whether  the  couplings  are 
satisfactory  for  further  use  and  interchange.     The  gages  are 


The   Feed   Pump  and   Heater 

cab  so  that  the  pump  can  be  operated  at  such  speeds  as  con- 
ditions may  require.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  pump  i.- 
led  into  the  stop  check  valve,  passes  through  the  oil  separator 
and  thence  to  the  heater  with  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
locomotive.  The  pipe  which  conducts  the  cold  water  from 
the  tender  is  shown  passing  behind  the  air  compressor  and 
entering  the  side  of  the  upper  or  cold  water  pump  cylinder. 
The  heated  feedwater  leaves  the  lower  or  hot  water  pump 
cylinder  by  an  opening  in  the  rear  and  passes  through  a  feed 
line  to  the  boiler  check  valve. 

So  far  as  practicable  the  feed  pump  should  be  run  con- 
tinuously while  the  locomotive  is  in  operation  with  the  throt- 
tle open,  but  as  the  heater  cannot  recover  any  heat  when 
there  is  no  exhaust  steam  coming  to  it  from  the  locomotive 
cylinders  the  injectors  should  be  used  when  the  locomotive 
throttle  is  not  open. 


Gage  for  Testing   Hose  Couplings 

intended  for  testing  used  couplings.  Two  gages  are  required 
for  a  set  and,  in  practice,  a  coupling  should  enter  gage  No.  1 
but  should  not  enter  gage  No.  2.  Couplings  should  be  con- 
demned when  the  guard  arm  is  bent  inward  or  outward  from 
normal  position;  when  bent  inward  the  coupling  will  not 
enter  gage  No.  1  and  when  bent  outward  it  will  enter  gage 
Xo.  2.     The  coupling  may  be  used  again  by  restoring  the 


Hose  Coupling   Packing   Ring  Gage 

guard  arm  to  its  normal  position.  The  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  furnishes  gages  of  the  form  shown  for  th' 
standard  FP-4  and  FP-5  couplings. 

Variations  in  the  dimensions  of  hose  coupling  packing 
rings  are  a  prolific  source  of  air  brake  leakage.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  condition  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
has  adopted  as  recommended  practice  a  limit  gage  shown  on 
sheet  Ql   of  the   1917   Proceedings.     This  gage  provides  a 
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means  for  properly  checking  the  maximum  and  minimum 
variations  permissible  in  the  dimensions  of  hose  coupling 
packing  rings,  and  further  establishes  a  recognized  standard 
for  this  item  over  the  physical  test  specification.  Opening  A 
\<  for  gaging  the  maximum  and  minimum  external  diameter 
of  the  packing  ring  flange.  Opening  B  is  for  gaging  the 
maximum  and  minimum  external  diameter  of  the  projecting 
wall  or  face  portion  of  the  ring.  Slots  C,  D  and  E  are  for 
paging  the  height  of  the  ring  and  the  contour  of  the  flange. 
Slots  F  and  G  are  for  gaging  the  maximum  and  minimum 
thickness  of  the  projecting  wall  or  face  portion  of  the  ring. 
Rings  must  enter  all  sections  of  the  gage  marked,  Max,  and 
must  not  enter  any  section  of  the  gage  marked  Mitt. 


A  96-IN.  ENGINE  LATHE 

One  of  the  largest  lathes  in  the  world,  a  96-in.  swing, 
triple  geared  Fifield  engine  lathe,  has  been  produced  by 
the  Wright  Works,  Chicago.  The  machine  is  cone  driven 
uith  the  cone  mounted  on  a  back-shaft,  this  being  necessary 
to  obtain  sufficient  power  to  take  the  heavy  cuts  which  would 
be  required  of  a  machine  of  this  size.  An  eight-inch  belt 
from  a  countershaft  running  at  200  r.p.m.  transmits  40  hp. 
to  the  spindle  of  the  lathe.  The  spindle  is  made  of  cast 
iron,  on  the  theory  that  cast  iron  is  less  elastic  than  steel, 
and  therefore  will  not  spring  when  making  heavy  cuts,  and 
for  this  reason  reduces  chattering.  To  compensate  for  the 
strength  of  a  steel  spindle  the  cast  iron  spindle  is  of  generous 
proportions,  the  front  bearing  being  16  in,  in  diameter  by 
24  in.  long,  and  the  rear  bearing  14  in.  in  diameter  by  20 
in.  long. 

The  lathe  is  triple  back  geared  and  all  changes  in  speed 
are  obtained  by  moving  the  handwheel  which  is  conveniently 
placed  in  front  of  the  cone  pulley  within  easy  reach  of  the 


76  r.p.m.  Twelve  speeds  are  obtainable  through  the  four- 
step  cone  pulley  and  triple  gearing  with  a  ratio  of  1.52 
l^etween  each  speed. 

All  of  the  gearing  in  the  headstock,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  machine,  is  made  of  steel  and  the  pitch  and  width  of 
face  of  the  gears  increase  in  proportion  to  the  load  which 


i  III 


Front   View  Showing   the   Massive   Face   Plate 

the  teeth  are  required  to  withstand  in  turning  the  faceplate 
at  the  slow  speeds  required  for  work  of  large  diameter.  The 
triple  gear  which  engages  the  faceplate  internal  gear  has  a 
diametral  pitch  of  one  and  a  face  width  of  six  inches. 

Every   shaft    in   the   headstock   runs   in   phosphor   bronze 


The   Lathe  with  the  Face  Plate   Removed 


operator.  The  handwheel  is  geared  to  a  lever  shaft  which 
materially  reduces  the  effort  required  to  shift  the  back  gears 
into  their  desired  positions.  Only  one  change  is  made 
through  sliding  gears,  the  others  being,  made  by  means  of 
massive  tooth  clutches.  The  gearing  and  cone  pulley  is 
designed  so  that  all  speeds  are  in  geometrical  progression, 
the  slowest  speed   being  0.75   r.p.m.   and   the   fastest   speed 


bearings  and  is  well  lubricated  by  means  of  sight  feed  oilers 
which  are  in  view  of  the  operator  at  all  times. 

The  feeds  are  also  in  geometrical  progression  and  are 
obtained  from  a  quick  change  gear  box  which  is  integral 
with  the  headstock.  They  are  manipulated  by  the  two  levers 
shown  in  the  illustrations,  which  move  in  either  direction, 
giving  four  feeds  of  0.025,  0.050,  0.100  and  0.200  in.  for 
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linu  tliis  exce*^  of  wiitcr  ii*  pass  tlirouiili  a  port  to  one  of  the 
suction  valvt^  of  the  (ohl  watir  pum|)  (yliiulcr.  from  which 
it  is  rctunu'd  to  the  luater  with  the  water  that  is  lieiny 
taken  from  the  tender.  W'lu  n  llie  water  livil  in  the  lieatcr 
falls  the  hurkt't  is  partly  emptied  and  ri-i>.  thus  covering 
these  holes,  and  causing  the  («»ld  pump  ivl.nder  to  take  all 
its  water  from  the  tender.  The  height  of  water  in  the  hoiler 
is  regulated  l»y  the  feed  pumj)  throttle,  which  consists  of  a 
1^-in.  gloLf  valve  Uxated  in  tin  cab.  The  valve  eonnec- 
tion.>;  between  the  heater  and  the  loeomotive  are  shown  in 
the  illustration-. 

Exhaust  ^team  is  taken  from  the  locomotive  cylinders 
through  holes  cut  in  the  I)ack  of  the  cylinder  saddle  ca>ting 
and  led  through  an  angle  stop  check  valve,  thence  through  an 
oil  separator  having  a  continuous  drip  for  the  oil  and  water. 
and  from  this  through  the  curved  pipe  to  the  top  of  llu 
heater.  The  pump  is  driven  by  steam  supplied  through  a 
pipe,  which  has  a  throttle  valve  conveniently  located  in  the 


The    Feed    Pump    nnd    Heater 

cab  >o  that  the  jjump  can  be  operated  at  .-uc  h  speeds  as  con 
ditions  niav  rcc|uire.  The  e.\hau>t  >team  from  the  i)ump  i- 
led  into  the  >toj)  check  valve,  pas.-es  through  the  oil  separator 
and  thence  t<>  the  heater  witli  tin  i\iiau-l  -team  from  the 
locomotive.  'Ihe  pipe  which  conduct.-  the  cold  water  from 
the  tender  is  shown  pas-ing  behind  the-  a.r  i  (inipre--iir  an^; 
entering  the-  -idc-  of  tlu-  ujipcr  or  cold  water  pump  cylinder. 
The  heated  feedwater  leave-  tlie  lower  or  hot  water  jiump 
cylinder  by  an  opening  in  the  rear  and  passe-  through  a  feed 
line  to  tlie  boiler  check  valve. 

So  far  as  practicable-  the  feed  pump  .-hould  be  run  con- 
tinuously wiiile  the'  leHctmotive  is  in  operation  with  the  throt- 
tle open.  l<ut  a>  the-  heater  cannot  recover  any  heat  when 
there  is  no  exhaust  .«team  coming  to  it  from  the  locomotive 
cylinder.-  the  injectors  should  be  used  when  the  .Icxromotive 
throttle  is  not  open. 


M.  C.  B.   STANDARD  HOSE  COIPLING 
AND  PACKING  RING  GAGES 

The  illustrations  below  -how  two  gages  adopted  by  \  ^ 
Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  - 
recommended  practice  and  now  manufactured  by  the  Wc  ;- 
inghouse  .\ir  lirake  Company.  W  ilmercling.  Va.  The  pi  - 
po.-e  of  the  ho-e  coupling  gage-  i-  to  e-tabli-li  the-  amount  f 
variation  permissible  in  the  guard  arm>  of  air  brake  Ik  < 
(C)ui)lings,  which  haw  become  di>torted  or  l»eiil  out  of  thi  r 
normal  |)osition;  and  to  determine-  whether  the  couplings  , 
sati.-fae  torv  for  further  u-e  and   interchange.     The  gage.-  ..  ., 


Gage  for  Testing    Hose   Couplings 

intended  for  tc-.-ting  u-ed  eoui)ling.-.  Iwci  gage-  ,irc  recjuired 
for  a  set  and.  in  | 'rat  tic  e,  a  coupling  should  enter  gage  No.  1 
but  -hould  not  enter  gage  No.  2.  Couplings  should  1k'  con 
dennied  when  the  guard  arm  is  bent  inward  or  outward  from 
normal  po.-ition;  when  bent  inward  the  c.ouj)ling  will  nui 
enter  iidiiv  No.  1  and  when  bent  outward  it  will  enter  Kage 
\o.    2.      The  coupling  may   be  u-ed  .igain   b\    re-toring  the 


Hose  Coupling   Packing    Ring   Gage 

guard  arm  to  its  normal  |)Osition.  The  Westinghouse  Ai 
lirake  Company  furni-hc-  gage-  of  the  form  -hown  for  th' 
-tandard  I'P-4  and  Vl'-F>  eouj)lings. 

\'ariations  in  the  dimensions  of  hose  coupling  packing 
rings  are  a  prolific  -oun  c-  of  air  lirake  leakage.  In  order  t< 
overcome  thi-  condition  tlie  Ma-ter  Car  lUiilders'  .\ssociatiof 
ha-  ado|»tecl  a-  recommcncled  jiractice  a  limit  gage  shown  oi 
-heet   ()\    of  the    1*>17    I'roc ceding-.       Thi-   iraire  provides   : 
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111-    for   jjroperly   thcckiiiu   the   mu.viniuin    aiul   ininiiuuni 

-iations    perniissilile    in    the   dimensions   of   liose   (oujilinii 

I    iking  rings,  and  further  establishes  a  recognized  standard 

1  r  this  item  over  the  physical  test  specitlcation.     Ojiening  J 

for  gaging  the  inaxiniuni  and  mininiuni  external  <lianieter 


7()    r.jj.ni.       1  uelve  >])eeds  are  oluainahle  througli   the   four- 


step  cone   pulley   and   triple  gearing   with   a    ratio  of    1.52 

lietween  each  speed.  . 

.All  of  the  gearing  in  the  headstcxk,  as  well  as  throughout 

tlie  machine,  is  made  of  steel  and  the  [litch  and  width  ol 
the  i)acking  ring  llange.  0[K'ning  B  is  for  gaging  the  face  of  the  gears  increase  in  projwtion  to  the  load  which 
\imum  and  minimum  external  diameter  of  the  jirojecting 
11  or  face  portion  of  the  ring.  Slot<  (",  f>  and  /•.'  are  for 
,'inL:  the  height  of  the  riniz  and  the  tontour  of  the  llange. 
•ts  /'"  and  d"  are  for  gaging  the  maximum  and  minimum 
ckness  of  the  projecting  wall  or  face  portion  of  tlu-  ring, 
iigs  mu-t  enter  all  section-  of  the  gage  marked,  .l/./.v.  and 
i-t  not  iiiter  an\-  -cction  of  the  gage  marked  .1//;/. 


A  96-IN.  ENGINE  LATHE 

One  of  the  largest  lathe>  in  the  world,  a  96-in.  -wing. 
;  ij)le  geared  Kifield  engine  lathe,  has  heen  pnKkued  liy 
t  .1  Wright  Works,  Chicago.  The  machine  is  cone  driven 
\  ilh  the  cone  mounted  on  a  back-shaft,  this  being  necessar} 
1..  oi>tain  sufficient  jjower  to  take  the  heavy  cuts  which  would 
la'  required  of  a  machine  of  this  size.  An  eight-imh  belt 
from  a  countershaft  running  at  200  r.jj.m.  tran.-«mit>  40  h]). 
I  .  the  sj)indle  of  the  lathe.  The  s[)indle  is  made  of  cast 
iKin.  on  the  theory  that  cast  iron  is  less  elastic  than  steel. 
iid  therefore  will  not  spring  when  making  heavy  cuts,  and 
■<<r  this  reason  reduces  chattering.  lo  compensate-  for  the 
-irength  of  a  steel  spindle  the  cast  iron  spindle  is  of  generou> 
proportions,  the  front  bearing  l)eing  1()  in.  in  diameter  by 
J4  in.  long,  and  the  rear  bearing  14  in.  in  diameter  by  20  the  teeth  are  required  to  withstand  in  turning  the  fac 
,11.  long.  at  the  .>low  speeds  re<|uired  for  work  of  large  diameter. 

1  he  lathe  is  triple  back  geared  and  all  changes  in  speed  triple  gear  which  engages  the  faceplate  internal  gear 
are  obtained  by  moving  the  handwheel  which  is  conveniently  diametral  j)itch  of  one  and  a  face  width  of  six  inches, 
jiiaced   in   front  of  the  com-  ])ulley  within  eas\    reach  of  the  I'.very    shaft    in    tlie    lieadstcKk    runs    in    pho>phor    I 


Front   View   Showing   the   Massive    Face    Plate 


eplate 

The 

has  a 

>ronze 


The   Lathe   with    the  Face    Plate    Removed               ,.; 

operator.      llu    liaiidwheel  is  geared  to  a  lever  shaft  which  bearings  and  is  well  lubricated  by  means  of  sight  feed  oilers 

materialh    reduce-  the  effort  recjuired  to  shift  the  back  gears  which  are  in  view  of  the  operator  at  all  times, 

into    their    de.-ired    positions.      Only    one    change    is    made  The    feeds   are   also    in    geometrical    progression    and    are 

throuizh   -liding  gears,  the  others  being  made  b\    means  of  obtained   from  a  (juick  change  gear  box   which    is   integral 

massive   tooth    clutches.       The    gearing    and    cone    pulley    is  with  the  headst(K-k.     They  are  manipulated  by  the  two  levers 

desiuned    >o  that   all   speed-   are    in   geometrical    progression,  shown   in  the   illustrations,   which   move   in   either  direction. 

the    -Imve-t    -peed    beiiii,'    0.7.^    r.p.m.    and    tlie    fa-te-t    -need  'jivinti   four   i\\'d-  of  0.025.  0.050.  0.100   .nd   0.200    in.    for 
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each  revolution  of  the  face  plate.  More  feeds  may  be  had 
by  changing  the  regular  feed  gears  with  the  thread  cutting 
gears.  Twenty-four  different  threads  may  be  cut  by  means 
of  changing  gears.  All  of  the  gears  are  guarded  by  covers 
or  guards  which  are  made  conveniently  removable  where 
necessary  while  the  gear  change  guard  is  provided  with  a 
door. 

The  carriage  bears  upon  the  ways  for  a  length  of  90  in. 


«.  .         WW 


End  Showing  the  Change  Gear 

and  is  equipped  with  two  compound  cross  slides  which  may 
be  fitted  with  power  angular  feed  if  desired.  The  apron  is 
fitted  with  steel  gears  and  bronzed  bushings  throughout. 

Buckling  of  the  lead  screw  is  prevented  by  means  of  sup- 
ports which  are  adjustable  and  placed  about  10  ft.  apart. 
,  The  tailstock   like  the  headstock   is  of  box  construction 
and  is  easily  moved  by  hand  by  means  of  a  geared  device 


A  LOCOMOTIVE  PULVERIZED  FUEL 
EQUIPMENT 

A  pulverized  fuel  equipment  for  locomotives  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Fuller  Engineering  Company,  Allentown,  Pa.. 
and  has  been  applied  to  a  Lehigh  Valley  locomotive.  This 
equipment  consists  of  a  fuel  tank  on  the  tender,  the  fuel 
feeding  apparatus,  a  special  arrangement  of  combustion 
chamber,  slag  or  ash  pans  and  smoke  box.  The  device  is 
mounted  on  the  tender  deck  and  is  operated  by  a  recipro- 
cating steam  engine  and  a  steam  turbine  driven  fan. 

The  standard  brick  arch  supported  on  four  3 3^ -in.  arch 
tubes  is  applied  in  this  locomotive  as  in  hand  fired  practice, 
except  that  the  arch  is  run  within  two  feet  of  the  back  sheet 
and  within  about  12  in.  of  the  crown  sheet  in  the  center, 
while  the  side  bricks  are  not  carried  up  so  far. 

The  exhaust  nozzles  in  this  locomotive,  of  which  there  were 
two,  were  removed  thus  giving  a  free  exhaust  and  eliminat- 
ing all  back  pressure  in  the  cylinders  due  to  this  cause.  A 
sleeve  has  been  secured  to  the  end  of  the  open  exhaust  stand 
and  extended  several  inches  up  into  the  petticoat  pipe.  The 
petticoat  pipe  itself  has  been  lowered  18  in.  so  that  its  lower 
end  is  now  practically  on  a  line  with  the  center  line  of  the 
lx>iler  proper.  This  was  done  to  reduce  the  draft  in  the 
front  end,  and  thereby  in  the  firebox,  in  order  that  the  air 
and  coal  may  enter  the  firebox  at  a  velocity  low  enough  to 
permit  the  coal  to  be  completely  consumed  before  being 
drawn  over  the  arch,  thus  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
slag  on  the  flue  sheet. 

The  pulverized  coal  tank  is  divided  so  that  pulverized 
anthracite  sludge  may  be  carried  in  one  side  and  bituminous 
coal  in  the  other  side.  Very  poor  grades  of  coal  can  be 
burned  in  combination  with  soft  coal  by  so  manipulating 
the  feed  screws  as  to  supply  the  proper  proportions  of  soft 
coal  and  anthracite  sludge  necessary  to  maintain  a  proper 
temperature. 

The  apparatus  for  conveying  coal  from  the  tender  to  the 
locomotive   consists   of   four   4-in.    feed   screws   working   in 


Lehigh    Valley    Locomotive    Equipped    with    Pulverized    Fuel    Burning    Apparatus 


which  engages  the  teeth  in  the  rack  on  the  bed.  The  tail- 
stock  spindle  is  moved  by  a  bandwheel  which  is  placed  con- 
venient to  the  carriage.  A  massive  steady  rest  is  provided 
with  each  jnachine. 

The  bed  is  ribbed  throughout  with  box  sections  and  is 
fitted  with  a  rack  down  a  center  rib  which  engages  a  pawl 
on  the  tailstock,  thus  removing  the  thrust  of  a  cut  from  the 
clamps  of  the  tail:  .ock  direct  to  the  bed  of  the  lathe.  The 
total  weight  of  the  machine  is  150.000  lb. 


pairs  and  driven  by  a  variable  speed  inclosed  marine  type 
two-cylinder  double  acting  reciprocating  engine.  The  fan 
for  blowing  the  coal  into  the  locomotive  firebox  is  driven  by 
a  steam  turbine.  The  turbine  fan  supplies  approximately 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  air  required  for  combustion,  the  rest 
being  drawn  in  by  the  action  of  the  exhaust  through  the 
openings  in  the  firebox  and  in  the  burner  proper. 

The  four  feeders  operating  in  pairs  prevent  the  fuel  from 
arching  over  and   feeding  unevenly  due  to  the  tendency  of 
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the  coal  to  become  tightly  packed  in  the  tender  by  the  con- 
stant vibration  while  the  engine  is  running. 

The  reciprocating  engine,  which  drives  the  feeders  by 
means  of  a  steel  pinion  and  gears,  is  controlled  by  a  wide 
range  variable  speed  governor  connected  to  the  crank  shaft 
by  a  Morse  chain  drive.     A  flexible  shaft,  controlling  this 


The  Apparatus  as  Installed  on  the  Tender 

governor,  enables  the  fireman  to  obtain  a  variation  of  346 
per  cent  in  the  speed  of  the  reciprocating  engine,  and  thereby 
of  the  coal  which  is  fed  to  the  locomotive,  without  leaving 
his  seat  in  the  cab. 

As  it  is  carried  forward  from  the  tank  the  coal  is  pushed 


the  burner,  where  it  is  further  diffused  and  more  air  added 
to  it. 

The  turbine  fan  is  driven  at  constant  speed  while  in  opera- 
tion, the  determining  factor  being  that  the  pressure  through 
the  hose  and  in  the  burner  shall  distribute  the  flame  evenly 
beneath  the  arch  without  causing  it  to  impinge  on  the  flash 
wall  and  thereby  cause  undue  deterioration  of  the  fire  brick. 

With  the  governor  control  and  the  two  clutches  a  variation 
in  coal  feed  of  about  800  per  cent  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  is  obtainable  with  this  apparatus,  and  the  mini- 
mum can  be  reduced  still  further  by  throttling  the  steam  in 
addition  to  the  action  of  governor  control. 

Should  either  pair  of  the  feeders  become  inoperative 
through  some  foreign  matter  being  caught  in  them,  the  gov- 
ernor can  be  thrown  out  of  operation  and  a  single  pair  of 
screws  can  be  driven  at  double  the  speed  and  thus  supply 
sufficient  fuel  to  operate  the  locomotive  without  failure.  This 
wide  range  of  speed  is  permissible  as  the  ordinan,-  maximum 
speed  at  which  the  reciprocating  engine  is  run  is  less  than 
half  the  speed  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  this  variation  is 
also  obtainable  with  the  turbine  fan  without  exceeding  its 
rated  capacity. 

The  maximum  direct  draft  air  pressure  carried  on  the 
Fuller  equipment  is  approximately  three  inches  to  four  inches 
in  the  manifold  beneath  the  fan  or  about  1^  oz.  to  2  oz., 
and  this  pressure  is  immediately  reduced  in  the  burner.  A 
feature  of  the  burner  is  that  the  flame  spreads  out  and  evenly 
fills  the  firebox  beneath  the  arch  no  matter  whether  one  pair 
or  two  pairs  of  feeders  are  in  operation.  The  two  pairs  of 
feeders  are  thrown  in  or  out  as  desired  by  the  clutch  shifters 
shown  in  the  illustration  and  at  the  same  time  that  either 
one  of  these  is  thrown  out  the  air  supply  is  also  cut  off 
from  this  side,  thus  preventing  excess  air  from  entering  the 
burner. 

A  notable  feature  is  that  practically  all  of  the  air  which 
enters  the  firebox,  either  through  the  burner  or  otherwise, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  fireman  at  all  times,  thus  eliminat- 
ing an  excess  of  air  and  enabling  the  locomotive  to  be 
worked  at  maximum  capacity  without  drawing  in  any  more 
air  than  is  necessary  for  complete  combustion.  At  the  same 
time  this  permits  the  velocity  of  the  air  entering  the  firebox 
through  the  different  openings  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
This  is  a  desirable  feature  as  it  is  chiefly  the  high  velocity, 
accompanied  by  the  abrasive  action  of  the  pulverized  coal 
flame,  and  the  high  temperatures  attendant  thereto,  which 


Sectional  View  Showing  the  Application  of  the  Pulverized   Fuel   Equipment 

over  two  small  shelves  in  the  enlarged  end  of  the  feeding  causes  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  brick  arch  and  the  refrac* 
casing,  where  it  is  spilled  off  in  two  cascades,  which  are  in  tories  in  the  firebox,  while  if  these  are  properly  controlled  the 
turn  caught  between  three  currents  of  air  from  the  turbine  life  of  the  fire  brick  will  be  greatly  prolonged, 
fan  mounted  directly  above.     This  arrangement  causes  the  To  aid  in  preventing  and  controlling  excessive  and  de- 
coal  to  thoroughly  mix  with  the  air  before  it  is  blown  to  structive  temperatures  a  pyrometer  is  supplied  with  all  pul- 
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f;n  li  nvulutioii  of  tlu'  face  plate.  More  fietls  may  Ite  luul 
hy  ihaiminu  the  retiular  ivvd  iiear>  with  the  thread  luttin.^ 
Hears.  Twentx -four  diffennt  thrtad-  ina\  lie  cut  I'V  means 
of  chanLiiiiU'  uear>.  All  of  the  uears  are  guarded  hy  covers 
or  «iuard>  whith  are  made  t oiivenieiitly  removahle  where 
neee»ary  while  the  near  ehanue  .miard  i>  providid  with  a 
door. 

'F"he  larriaiii-  hear-  uiuiii  the  way?   for  a   Icuirth  of  '>()  in. 


End   Shewing  the   Change   Genr 

and  i-  e<|iii|i|i«il  witli  two  eomixiund  (  r()->  -Iide-  wliitli  niav 
he  titted  will)  jwiwer  anu'ular  ficd  if  de-ired.  I'iie  a|ir<in  is 
I'ltted  with  steel  1,'ears  and  hron/ed  lai>hiiiL.'>  throughout. 

lUu  klinir  of  the  lead  -t  rew  i~  |>revinted  hy  means  of  >u{)- 
port-  whieh  an-  adjustahle  and  i)laced  ahout  10  ft.  ajtart. 

The  tail.-toek  like  the  headsKx  k  i>  of  1)0\  construction 
and    i-  ea-il\    nioxcd   li\    hand    l)\    niean>  of  a    L;eare(l  device 


A  LOCOMOTIVE  PITLVERIZED  FUEL 
EQUIPMENT 

A  pulverized  fuel  ecjuipment  for  locomotives  has  been  de- 
vel  ;pi(l  iiy  till  TulUr  Ijiiiineerinu'  Company,  .\llentown.  Pa. 
•md  has  heen  applied  to  a  Lehigh  \  alley  locomotive.  Thi- 
e<|uipment  consist>  of  a  fuel  tank  on  the  tender,  the  fuel 
feidiui:  a|)paratus.  a  special  arrangement  of  comhustion 
(liamher.  >lau  or  ash  pans  and  smoke  l»0N.  The  device  i< 
mt.unted  on  the  tender  deck  and  is  operated  hy  a  recipro- 
c.itinL'  .-team  emrine  and  a  steam  turhine  driven  fan. 

The  standard  l)rick  arch  >ui)ported  on  tour  .\lj-in.  arch 
tul  t  >  is  apidied  in  this  loctjmotive  as  iii  hand  t'ired  jtractice. 
except  thai  the  arch  is  nm  within  two  feet  of  the  hack  sheet 
and  within  almut  12  in.  of  the  crown  sheet  in  the  center. 
while  ihc  >ide  l>rick>  are  not  carried  up  so  far. 

I  111  e\h;iu>t  no/zles  in  this  locomotive,  of  which  there  were 
two.  were  removed  thus  irivinti  a  free  e\hau-t  and  eliminat- 
inu  all  iiaik  j)res>ure  in  the  cylinders  due  to  thi^  cause.  A 
-lievi  1ki>  heen  >ecured  to  the  end  of  the  o]»en  exhaust  stand 
and  e\tindc(l  >e\eral  inches  up  into  the  peltii(»at  Iii]>e.  I'Ik. 
pettiioat  pijie  it-elf  has  heen  lowered  hS  in.  -o  that  its  hnver 
end  i-  i;ow  jiraitically  on  a  line  with  the  center  line  of  the 
hoiler  proper.  liii-  was  done  to  reduce  the  draft  in  the 
front  end.  and  therehy  in  the  firehox.  in  order  that  the  air 
and  coal  ina\  enter  the  firehcjx  at  a  velocity  low  enough  to 
permit  ilu-  coal  to  In-  c()m|>letel\'  consumed  before  heiliL^ 
drawn  over  iIk  aith.  thus  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
-hiu'   on   llu    llue   -heet. 

I  he  jiulveri/ed  coal  tank  is  divided  so  that  pulverized 
aiiiiira(  ite  -ludtic  may  he  ( arried  in  one  side  and  bituminous 
((lal  in  the  other  .-iiU-.  \"ery  j»oor  uracK--  of  toal  tan  be 
hurned  in  comliination  with  soft  coal  by  -o  inanipulatinLr 
the  feed  .screw-  a-  to  supply  the  proper  proportion-  of  soft 
coal  and  anthracite  sludge  neces-ar\  to  maintain  a  proper 
temperature. 

The  apjiaratu-  for  convevini,'  (oal  from  the  tender  to  the 
locomotive   con>i>t-    of    four    4-in.    \\vi\    screw-    working    in 


Lehigh    Vnlley    Locomotive    Equipped    with    Pulverized    Fuel    Burning    Apparatus 


whiiii  eiitiairi-  the  teeth  in  the  rack  on  the  bed.  The  tail- 
-l(j(  k  -jiindle  i-  moved  b\  a  l»andwheel  which  is  placed  con- 
venient to  the  (.irriage.  A  ma.--ive  steady  rest  is  prcnided 
with  eai  h   mat  hine. 

The  bed  i-  riltbc-d  throughout  with  box  sections  and  is 
i'ltted  with  a  rat  k  down  a  center  rib  which  engages  a  pawl 
on  the  tail-t«M  k.  thus  removing  the  thrust  of  a  cut  from  the 
clamp-  of  the  tail  .oi  k  dint  t  to  the  l>ed  of  the  lathe.  The 
total   weiuht  of  the  mat  liiiie  i-   l.>(i. ()(»(»  lb. 


pairs  .md  driven  by  a  variable  -peed  im  lo-ed  marine  type 
tw(»-c\  Under  (hnible  acting  rec  i|)r(K  ating  engine.  The  fan 
for  blowing  the  coal  into  the  hnomotive  firebox  is  driven  hy 
a  steam  turl)ine.  'Idle  turl)ine  fan  sujiplies  approximately 
1.^  to  2<i  |)er  cent  of  the  air  required  for-  combustion,  the  re.-t 
being  drawn  in  by  the  action  of  the  exhaust  through  the 
openings  in  the  firebox  and  in  the  burner  7)roper. 

The  four  feeders  operating  in  pairs  prevent  the  fuel  from 
arcliiiiL,'  (ivcr  and    feeding  unevenly  due  to  the  tendeiicv  of 
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ihc  coal  tt)  I)C((iim'  tiulul\  |)a(k((l  in  tlir  triicKr  liv  the  con-  tlu'  IiuriuT.  wIkti'  it  i-  furtlur  dilYuMil  and  more  air  added 
-tant  vibration  whili'  tlu-  (.'nginc  is  runnint^v  to  it. 

The    recij)roc atint,'    engine,    which    drives    the    feeders    by  Ilie  turbine  fan  i>  driven  at  constant  speed  while  in  opera- 

means  of  a  sleel  ])inion  and  gears,  is  controlled  by  a  wide  tion.  the  determining  factor  being  that  the  pressure  through 
range  variable  speed  governor  connected  to  the  crank  shaft  tlie  iiose  and  in  the  Ijurner  shall  distriljute  the  ilanie  evenly 
!i\    a   Morse  chain  drive.      A   ne\il)1e  ^Iiaft.  controlling  this      bei\eath  the  arch  without  cau>ing  it  to  impinge  on  the  flash 

wall  and  thereby  cause  undue  deterioration  of  the  tire  brick. 
\\  ith  the  governor  control  and  the  two  clutches  a  variation 
in  coal  feed  of  about  800  |)er  cent  Utween  the  minimum  and 
maximum  is  ol)tainable  with  this  apparatu>.  and  the  mini- 
mum can  be  redu;  ccl  -till  further  by  throttling  the  ^team  in 
addition   to  thv  action  of  governor  control. 

Should  cither  j»air  of  the  feeders  become  inoj)erative 
through  some  foreign  matter  IxMng  caught  in  them,  the  gov- 
eip.or  can  be  throwai  out  of  operation  and  a  single  pair  of 
-crew.-  can  be  driven  at  double  the  speed  and  thus  supply 
-uftlcient  fuel  to  oi)erate  the  locomotive  without  failure.  This 
wide  range  of  s]>eed  i>  permissible  as  the  ordinary  ma.ximum 
-peed  at  which  the  rec  iprcxating  engine  i-  run  is  less  than 
half  the  speed  of  wliich  it  is  cajiaiile.  and  this  variation  is 
.il.-o  obtainable  with  the  turbine  fan  without  exceeding  its 
rated  cai)acity.    ,  • 

The  maximum  direct  draft  air  j»re-sure  carried  on  the 
Fuller  c(|uii)mcnt  is  appro.ximatel)  three  inches  to  four  inches 
in  the  manifold  beneath  the  fan  or  al»out  1  V;  o-?.  to  2  oz., 
and  this  pressure  is  immediately  reduced  in  the  Ijurner.  A 
fc.iture  of  the  burner  is  that  the  llame  spreads  out  and  evenly 
till-  the  nre!)Ox  beneath  the  arch  no  matter  whether  one  pair 
or  iwo  i)air-  of  feeders  are  in  oj)eration.  The  two  jjairs  of 
feeder-  at\-  thrown  in  or  out  as  desired  liy  the  clutch  shifters 
-hown  in  tiie  illu>tration  and  at  the  same  time  that  either 
one  of  tlie,-e  is  thrown  out  the  air  ?up{)ly  is  al-o  cut  off 
frciin  this  >idc,  thus  preventing  exce.-s  air  from  entering  the 
burner.     .'[/■■■:-■/'     •:• 

A  notable  feature  is  that  practically  all  of  the  air  which 
Cillers  the  lirebox,  either  through  the  burner  or  otherwise, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  lireman  at  all  times,  thus  eliminat- 
ing an  excess  of  air  and  enabling  the  l(«omotive  to  l>e 
worked  at  maximum  capacity  without  drawing  in  any  more 
air  than  i>  necessary  for  complete  combu>tion.  .\t  the  same 
gc/vernor,  enable-  the  t'lreman  to  obtain  a  variation  of  .^4<)  time  tlii-  permits  the  velocity  of  the  air  entering  the  t'irelx>x 
per  cent  in  (he  speed  of  the  reci[)rocating  engine,  and  thereby  through  the  different  oi>enings  to  be  kejit  at  a  minimum, 
of  the  coal  which  is  \\'i\  to  the  loe oinotive,  without  leaving  This  is  a  desirable  feature  as  it  is  chietly  the  high  velocity, 
his  seat  in  the  cab.  ae  e ompanied   by  the  abrasive  action  of  the  ])ulverized  coal 

As  it  is  carried  forward  from  the  lank  iJie  coal  i-  pushed      llarnc-.   and   the  high   tem[)erature-   attendant   thereto,   which 


The   Apparatus   as    Installed   on   the  Tender 


Sectional    View    Showing  the   Application   of  the    Pulverized    Feiel    Equipment 

over  two  small  shelves  in  the  enlarged  end  of  the   feeding  cau.-es  a  rai>id  deterioration  of  the  brick  ardi  and  the  refrac- 
casing,  where  it  is  spilled  off  in  two  cascades,  which  are  in  lories  in  the  I'lrebox,  while  if  the>e  are  properlv  ccnitroUed  the 
turn  caught  between  three  currents  of  air  from  the  turbine  life  of  the  tire  brick  will  Ik"  greatly  prolonged, 
fan  mounted  directly  above.     This  arrangement  causes  the  To  aid   in   preventing  and  eontrollinu  exee--i\i-  and   de- 
coal   to  thorouiihly  mix   with   the  air  liefore   it   i-   blown   to  strudive  temperatures  a  pyrometer  is  supfdied  with  all  pul- 
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verizcd  fuel  equipment  furnislied  by  the  Fuller  Engineering 
Company.  The  thermo-couple  of  this  unit  projects  into  the 
firebox  beneath  the  brick  arch  about  midway  between  the 
front  and  back  sheets,  and  an  indicating  unit  registering 
directly  in  deg.  F.,  in  plain  view  of  the  fireman,  so  that  by 
manipulating  the  dampers  and  coal  feeding  mechanism  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  at  the  desired  point. 

As  this  is  a  double  cab  engine  with  a  W'ootten  type  fire- 
bo.x  dual  control  is  provided  so  that  the  fireman  can  control 
the  apparatus  either  from  the  tender  deck  or  from  his  seat 
in  the  cab.  A  pyrometer  indicating  unit,  a  revolution  coun- 
ter showing  the  rate  of  coal  feed  and  steam  gages,  indicating 
the  pressure  on  the  turbine  fan  and  the  boiler  pressure,  are 
located  in  the  cab. 

This  apparatus  as  ini?talled  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  locomo- 
tive is  designed  to  feed  a  maximum  of  approximately  4,600 
lb.  to  4,800  lb.  of  coal  per  hour,  but  this  amount  can  be  varied 
within  considerable  limits  by  simply  changing  the  sprocket 
ratio  between  the  governor  and  the  feeder  engine,  or  can 
still  further  be  varied  by  changing  the  ratio  between  the  pin- 
ion and  gears  driving  the  screws.  This  is  a  highly  desirable 
feature  as  in  this  manner  the  same  standard  equipment  can 
be  used  to  feed  a  quantity  of  coal  as  low  as  1,000  lb.  or  as 
high  as  10,000  lb.  an  hour  if  desired,  the  only  change  neces- 
sar\-  on  the  locomotive  end  being  that  different  size  burners 
and  hose  be  employed  for  conducting  the  coal  and  air  from 
the  feeder  to  the  burner. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  assembled  in  one  unit  and  can  be 
secured  to  the  pulverized  coal  tank  with  18  bolts.  It  can  be 
removed  at  any  time  without  m  any  way  disturbing  the  aline- 
ment  of  the  gears,  pinions,  feed  screws  or  any  other  part 
of  the  apparatus.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  the 
whole  apparatus  is  above  the  deck  of  the  tender,  where  it  is 
in  plain  view  and  easily  accessible  should  any  repairs  or  ad- 
justments be  necessary,  and  this  feature  also  enables  it  to 
be  applied  to  existing  locomotives  without  cutting  into  the 
front  water  legs  of  the  tender  or  without  cutting  below  the 
tender  deck  to  install  it. 

The  apparatus  as  installed  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  locomo- 
tive is  said  to  have  made  a  very  creditable  performance  in  a 
trip  from  the  shops  of  the  Fuller-Lehigh  Company  at  Fuller- 
ton,  Pa.,  to  Atlantic  City,  during  the  recent  convention  of 
the  mechanical  .section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
and  also  on  its  return  trip  to  Fullerton. 


The  grinding  wheel  is  mounted  on  an  inverted  pendulum 
frame  resting  in  large  trunnion  bearings  in  the  base  of  the 
machine  and  oscillated  by  power.  A  variable  eccentric  mo- 
tion controlled  by  a  single  lever  or  handwheel  regulates  the 
amount  of  oscillation.  This  eccentric  arrangement  is  coupled 
to  the  swinging  frame  by  a  connecting  rod  adjustably  con- 
nected to  the  frame  by  a  swiveling  joint.     This  adjustable 


Front    View    Lumsden    Grinder    No.    1 

connecting  rod  is  controlled  by  a  large  handwheel  on  the 
front  of  the  gear  box  and  provides  means  of  bringing  the 
grinding  wheel  into  correct  relation  to  the  tool.  The  grind- 
ing wheel  is  also  adjustable  in  the  operating  frame  the  ad- 
justment being  controlled  by  another  handwheel  on  the  gear 
box.  This  provides  for  the  feed  of  the  grinding  wheel  to 
and   from  the  work.     By  means  of  these  two  handwheels, 


THE   LUMSDEN   OSCILLATING 
TOOL  GRINDER 

A  tool  grinding  machine  designed  to  eliminate  a  large 
amount  of  tool  forging  and  to  increase  production  is  being 
placed  on  the  American  market  by  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  54 


Curved   Tcp   Face  Tools 


Tool   Holder  and   Grinding    Wheel 

easily  reached  by  the  operator,  the  grinding  wheel  may  be 
moved  sidewise  and  towards  or  away  from  the  work  with- 
out stopping  the  oscillating  movement. 

The  lever  controlling  the  oscillation  is  also  located  close 
Dey  street.  New  York.  This  is  a  British  concern  who  de-  to  the  operator's  hand  and  the  pedal  for  starting  and  stopping 
veloped  this  grinding  machine  during  the  recent  war  and  the  machine  is  conveniently  placed.  This  permits  the  op- 
are  now  introducing  it  in  American  shops.  This  machine  erator  to  control  the  machine  while  standing  in  the  best 
is  entire.y  self  contained  and  may  be  driven  by  belt  direct  position  to  view  the  work  being  done, 
from  the  line  shaft  or  motor.  The  tool  holder  is  universally  adjustable  for  all  tools  other 
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than  those  cranked  to  a  right  angle.  A  fixture  for  holding 
the  latter  and  also  for  holding  tools  while  being  ground  on 
the  base  is  the  only  loose  part  used.  The  tool  to  be  shaped  is 
gripped  in  a  simple  chuck,  which  can  be  rotated  through  a 
complete  circle  on  its  own  axis.  The  barrel  which  contains 
the  chuck  is  carried  in  two  trunnion  bearings,  so  that  the 
tool  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  about  10  degrees  up  or 
down.  The  trunnions  have  endwise  adjustment  in  their 
bearings  for  use  when  grinding  radius  tools  in  which  the 
center  of  the  radius  does  not  coincide  with  the  center  of  the 
spindle.  The  whole  tool  holder  can  rotate  on  a  vertical  axis, 
enabling  any  side  or  the  end  of  the  tool  to  be  presented  to  the 
wheel  at  any  pre-determined  angle.  The  tool  holder  is  ad- 
justable sideways  on  both  sides  of  the  center  to  allow  the 
round  nose  of  offset  tools  to  be  brought  over  the  center  of 
the  vertical  swinging  movement. 

The  swivelling  movement  of  the  turntable  on  its  vertical 
axis  is  extremely  useful  for  grinding  radius  and  round-nosed 
tools.  To  do  this  the  tool  is  set  so  that  the  center  of  the  de- 
sired radius  is  exactly  over  the  axis  of  the  turntable;  then 
with  the  wheel  stationary  or  oscillating  but  slightly  the  turn- 
table is  rotated  back  and  forth  until  the  desired  curve  merges 
into  the  sides  and  end  of  the  tool. 

Any  shape  or  form  of  tool  can  be  ground  quickly  without 


The  grinding  of  new  tools  is  done  without  the  use  of  water, 
but  when  resharpening  hardened  tools  water  is  necessary 
and  the  grinders  are  fitted  with  a  pump  and  a  tank  for  sup- 
plying water  when  required. 

A  powerful  fan  connected  to  a  duct  in  the  base  of  the  tool 
holder  draws  all  dust  and  chips  away  from  the  work  and 
the  operator  and  provision  must  be  made  when  installing 
these  machines  to  carr)-  this  away  from  the  delivery  pot  of 
the  fan. 

With  this  machine  only  a  small  amount  of  rough  forging 
is  required  for  any  tool  within  the  range  of  the  grinder  and 
many  tools  may  be  ground  from  pieces  of  straight  bar  with- 
out any  forging  work  except  to  bend  the  end  of  the  tool  when 
the  desired  shape  requires  it  to  be  done. 


Rear   View   Showing    Dust   Exhauster   Fan   and    Pump 

the  use  of  a  former,  template  or  fixture  other  than  the  one 
specified,  with  the  exception  of  tools  which  have  a  concave 
top  face.  Such  tools  may  be  ground  by  means  of  the  curved 
face  attachment,  which  is  supplied  for  use  on  all  Lumsden 
oscillating  tool  grinders.  It  consists  of  a  swivelling  tool 
holder  fitted  to  a  lever-operated  slide  and  is  arranged  to  fit 
in  the  tool  holder  of  the  machine.  In  using  this  device,  the 
profile  of  a  number  of  tools — the  shape  seen  from  the  top — 
is  first  ground  without  the  use  of  the  attachment.  They  are 
then  finished  with  curved  top  faces  by  means  of  the  curved 
face  attachment  furnished  with  each  machine  in  very  little 
more  time  than  would  be  required  if  they  were  ground  with 
flat  top  faces.  The  degree  of  curvature  given  to  the  tool  can 
be  varied  by  commencing  the  grinding  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  cutting  edge. 

Duplicate  tools  can  be  shaped  very  rapidly  by  making 
use  of  the  adjustable  stops  provided  for  each  movement  of 
the  tool  holder.  Each  movement  also  has  its  own  secure 
clamping  arrangements,  holding  the  tool  rigid  while  being 
ground. 


THE  EDLUND  DETACHABLE  BROOM 

HEAD 

A  broom  having  a  detachable  head  and  known  as  the  "Ed- 
lund"  is  being  manufactured  by  the  Cleveland-Osborne 
Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  broom  con- 
sists of  a  metal  holder  with  a  clamping  device  and  a  detach- 
able filler  or  broom. 

The  holder  and  clamping  device  is  of  pressed  sheet  steel 
secured  to  a  wooden  handle  and  is  arranged  with  a  rect- 
angular socket,  into  which  the  filler  or  broom  is  inserted  and 
secured  by  the  clamp.  The  device  is  constructed  so  that  the 
filler  can  be  inserted  in  the  holder  by  slipping  a  ring  oft"  the 
broom  clamp  and  so  placing  the  filler  that  the  bead  on  the 
filler  fits  into  a  groove  in  the  holder.  The  ring  is  then 
pushed  over  the  clamp,  thus  securing  the  broom  firmh  in 
place. 

These  brooms  are  made  of  bass,  bassine  or  bahia  fibre 
and  are  furnished  in  grades  suitable  for  the  service  in  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  They  have  given  most  satisfactory  and 
economical    service    in    factories,    railway  shops  and  store- 


The   Ediund   Broom 

houses,  and  tests  have  shown  that  the  Ediund  broom  will 
outwear  from  four  to  six  of  the  ordinary  com  brooms.  These 
brooms  can  be  worn  to  a  very  short  length  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  fibres  are  bound  together  and  the  per- 
centage of  waste  is  very  low.  The  holder  is  so  constructed 
that  with  ordinary  use  it  will  last  indefinitely  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  purchase  additional  fillers,  which, 
because  of  their  simple  construction  and  durable  material, 
reduce  the  broom  cost  to  a  minimum. 
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During  the  month  of  June  169  locomotive.s  were  built,  12 
in  company  shops,  45  by  the  builders  on  orders  prior  to  fed- 
eral control  and  1 1 2  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard  locomotives. 

The  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
July  26;  estimated  loss  $130,000.  The  fire  was  started  by 
lightning. 

It  is  reported  from  Petrograd  that  the  number  of  discarded 
Russian  locomotives  which  can  no  longer  be  used  amounts  to 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  stock.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  railway  carriages  are  in  the  same  state. 

The  National  Screw  Thread  Commission  sailed  for  Brest 
from  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  on  July  1.3,  to  meet  French  engineers 
in  Paris  and  then  proceed  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  tentative  agreement  on  pipe  thread  standards  with  the 
British  Engineering  Standards  Association. 

The  Pennsylvania  System  federation  of  employees,  com- 
posed of  six  crafts  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  railroad,  held 
their  firi^t  annual  convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  July  14. 
The  federation  represents  more  than  40,000  men  employed 
in  various  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  System. 

It  IS  reported  that  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  will  have 
more  than  200  of  its  engines  equipped  for  using  oil  as  fuel 
in  a  short  time,  for  service  on  the  entire  line  between  New- 
Orleans  and  El  Paso.  The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  had  a  few 
oil  burning  locomotives  in  u.se  for  several  years. 

Locomotives  which  were  pooled  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
war  conditions  have  now  been  practically  all  returned  to  the 
roads  on  which  they  were  originally  operated.  All  are  said 
to  have  been  repaired  and  placed  in  good  condition  before 
being  returned.  The  total  number  under  lease  to  various 
roads  was  about  800. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  will  build  a 
group  of  repair  shops  at  Stark,  Ohio,  to  consist  of  a  locomo- 
tive erecting  shop,  heavy  and  light  machine  shops,  tank  shop, 
flue  shop,  wheel  and  pipe  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  firing  up 
shed,  storehou.se.  office  building,  rest  liou.se  and  shed  for 
the  storage  of  miscellaneous  material. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  despatch  the  work  of 
recovering  stolen  Belgian  machinery  from  Germany  is  pro- 
ceeding with  full  swing.     Approximately  3,000  tons  of  ma- 


chinery are  being  shipped  back  weekly  to  the  original  owners 
by  German  industrial  firms,  who  had  set  them  up  in  their 
own  factories.  The  total  tonnage  returned  to  Julv  1  was 
18,000. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  make  pig 
iron  and  iron  castings  direct  from  steel  scrap  in  an  electric 
furnace,  and  it  is  claimed  that  such  iron,  cast  in  the  form  of 
castings,  is  far  superior  to  the  same  castings  made  from  or- 
dinary pig  iron  melted  and  cast.  Tests  recently  made  at 
Columbia  University  show  its  tensile  strength  to  be  40,730 
to  45,030  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  considerably  higher  than  of  ordinary 
cast  iron. 

The  shops  of  the  Pullman  Company  at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire,  will  probably  not  be  rebuilt,  accord- 
ing to  a  letter  from  Director  General  Hines  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  letter  states  that  the  shops  were  obsolete 
and  that  their  usefulness  was  limited.  Mr.  Hines  also  asserts 
that  many  of  the  men  formerly  employed  in  the  Ludlow 
shops  have  secured  other  positions  and  therefore  were  not 
greatly  discommoded  by  the  nonexistence  of  the  plant. 

Three  hundred  shop  employees  of  the  Southern  Railways 
at  Alexandria,  Va.,  went  out  on  strike  on  June  17  by  way  of 
protest  against  what  they  term  the  delay  in  passing  on  the 
proposed  uniform  rules  and  working  conditions  and  also  the 
general  demand  of  the  shop  employees  for  an  advance  in 
wages  which  have  both  been  before  the  Board  of  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions  for  some  time.  The  strike  was  unauthor- 
ized and  the  men  returned  to  work  later  in  the  day. 

Enginemen  on  the  Southern  Railroad  went  on  strike  be- 
cause they  were  required  to  run  large  new  engines  of  the 
Santa  Fe  type  through  the  numerous  tunnels  between  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  and  Oakdale,  Tenn.  With  the.se  engines  the  clear- 
ance at  the  sides  and  top  is  so  small  that  the  flow  of  fresh  air 
is  seriously  checked;  so  much  so  that  in  hot  weather  the 
enginemen  have  reported  temperatures  in  cabs  of  140  deg.  F. 
Fans  to  ventilate  the  cabs,  by  air  drawn  from  below  the  pilot, 
are  being  fitted  to  the  engines. 

Losses  of  gasoline  during  transit  are  estimated  by  one 
j)rominent  producer  and  shipper  of  gasoline  to  amount  to 
eight  per  cent,  considering  only  that  shipped  in  tank  cars. 
During  1918,  about  3,500,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  were 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  much  of  it  was  shipped 
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more  than  once.  A  loss  of  one  per  cent,  at  20  cents  a  gallon, 
means  a  loss  to  the  shippers  and  to  the  nation  of  $7,000,000. 
The  railroad  loss  and  damage  figures  recently  published,  are 
large,  but  the  shippers'  probable  wastage  through  leakage 
and  evaporation  during  transit  is  larger. 

Railroad  Administration  reports  show  that  101,785  women 
were  employed  in  railroad  service  in  September,  1918,  while 
in  April,  1919,  there  was  a  reduction  of  14.3  per  cent,  or  a 
total  still  employed  of  85,393.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
*j;eneral  reduction  in  the  labor  forces  and  also  to  the  return  of 
the  soldiers  from  army  service.  The  largest  percentage  of 
decrease  was  from  among  the  clerical  force.  In  the  mechan- 
ical section  the  largest  number  of  reductions  among  the  women 
employees  took  place  in  the  roundhouses  and  shops.  Their 
work  in  these  departments  was  in  many  cases  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  the  work  being  generally  considered  too  heavy. 

Representatives  of  the  coal  operators,  as  part  of  their 
propaganda  to  induce  the  early  buying  of  coal,  are  already 
complaining  of  an  impending  car  shortage  and  are  urging 
the  Railroad  Administration  to  take  more  active  steps  to 
put  cars  in  repair.  The  directors  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation in  resolutions  recently  adopted,  declare  serious  car 
shortages  exist,  and  that  there  is  an  abnormally  large  num- 
ber of  cars  out  of  service  awaiting  repairs.  George  H.  Gush- 
ing, managing  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Goal  As- 
sociation, testified  at  Washington  on  July  18  before  a  House 
committee  that  there  are  many  idle  coal  cars  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  which  should  be  repaired. 

The  Monthly  Labor  Review,  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  contains  an  article  on  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  acetylene  welding,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  they  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  better  suited  to  the 
lightest  sorts  of  welding  than  men.  In  England  short  weld- 
ing courses  were  instituted  early  in  the  war  with  decided  suc- 
cess and  welding  courses  in  many  of  the  technical  schools  are 
now  open  to  women.  English  women  have  done  all  types  of 
welding  with  marked  success,  but  in  the  United  States  they 
have  not  been  given  as  many  or  as  difficult  types  of  work.  It 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  the  lighter  grades  of  work,  such  as  are  centered  in  the 
airplane  manufacturing  around  Detroit  and  it  is  agreed  that 
work  from  which  very  heavy  lifting  cannot  be  eliminated  is 
unsuitable  for  them.  The  estimates  of  welding  authorities 
place  the  number  of  women  welders  in  this  country  at  from 
1,000  to  1,500  or  more,  but  very  few  of  these  are  sufficiently 
skilled  to  do  general  high  class  welding  repair  work. 


but  will  wear  a  uniform  and  be  meml:)ers  of  the  Russian  Rail- 
way Service  Corps,  a  separate  service  formed  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  handling  railway  matters  in  Russia.  Accountants 
and  store  material  men  will  receive  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  a 
year,  shop  superintendents  approximately  $5,000  a  year, 
trainmasters  and  traveling  engineers  $2,500,  roundhouse 
foremen  and  car  foremen  $2,000,  and  foundry  superintend- 
ents $3,000.  Col.  L.  M.  Wright,  Director  General  of  Military 
Railways,  Office  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
handling  inquiries  concerning  the  service. 


Bureau  of  Standards  Studying  Paint  Standards 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  paint  and  paint  mate- 
rials in  connection  with  a  committee  of  scientific  representa- 
tives of  the  government  departments,  including  the  Railroad 
Administration,  with  a  view  of  making  acceptable  standard 
specifications  to  be  promulgated  by  the  bureau  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public  which,  when  issued,  it  is  stated,  will 
make  available  to  the  railroads  a  fund  of  information  regard- 
ing paint  which  they  have  not  had  heretofore.  Percy  H. 
Walker  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  chairman. 


Railroad  Men  Wanted  in  Russia 

A  request  has  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
engineers.  War  Department,  Washington,  from  the  Russian 
Railway  Service  Corps  for  additional  men  to  serve  on 
Russian  railroads.  At  the  present  time  there  is  need  for 
first  class  accountants,  store  and  material  men,  stenographers, 
shop  superintendents,  trainmasters,  traveling  engineers, 
round-house  foremen,  car  foremen  and  foundry  superin- 
tendents.   These  men  will  not  be  in  the  United  States  Armv, 


Machine  Tool    Build«rs   Withdraw   Opposition    to    Government 

Sales  Abroad 

As  the  result  of  an  explanation  by  Secretary  of  War  New- 
ton D.  Baker  of  sales  and  machine  tools  abroad  by  the  United 
States  army,  Cincinnati  machine  tool  builders  are  said  to 
have  withdrawn  their  objections  to  such  sales.  The  State 
Department  inquired  of  the  War  Department  for  information 
regarding  the  sale  of  machine  tools  in  Belgium  and  France 
and  Secretary  Baker's  reply  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  policy  of  this  department  is  to  dispose  of  surplus 
material  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  trade  as  is  practical  under 
the  circumstances. 

"In  the  United  States  each  bureau  is,  thus  far,  making  its 
own  sales  through  its  district  offices  under  the  policy  set 
forth  by  the  director  of  sales.  A  representative  of  the  director 
of  sales  has  been  negotiating  the  sales  abroad. 

"Sales  to  date  in  this  countr>'  have  totaled  $3,200,411.10 
tor  machinery,  machine  tools  and  engineering  equipment 
which  cost  the  government  $3,898,833.85.  We  have  there- 
fore disposed  of  this  material  for  82  per  cent  of  the  cost  to 
the  government,  which,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is  a  very 
creditable  showing  and  does  not  indicate  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  War  Department  to  disturb  the  home  market. 

"The  sale  which  is  being  negotiated  with  the  Belgians  bv 
our  representatives  abroad  is  for  slightly  used  machines  in 
good  condition  on  the  basis  of  August  1,  1914,  prices,  plus 
55  per  cent  c.  i.f.  Antwerp. 

"The  average  advance  reported  by  133  manufacturers  of 
this  line  from  1914  to  1918  was  approximately  93  per  cent. 
Since  the  armistice  the  average  drop  on  new  machinery  has 
been  about  20  per  cent. 

"One  of  the  largest  houses  reconditioning  used  machinery 
states  that  in  normal  times  their  sales  of  entirely  made-over 
machinery  average  around  75  per  cent  of  new.  For  this 
machinery,  sold  as  it  stands,  you  will  readily  see  that  we 
are  not  offering  it  at  improperly  low  prices,  as  stated  by  your 
correspondent,  but  at  very  fair  prices  which  ought  not  mate- 
riallv  disturb  the  trade  for  new  machinen." 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Traz'eling  Engineers  Association. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Hotel 
Sherman  in  Chicago  in  September,  will  begin  on  the  16th 
instead  of  the  9th ;  and  will  hold  through  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  ending  on  the  19th. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — 
General  car  foremen  are  invited  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  Sep- 
tember 2  to  5,  inclusive.  One  of  the  topics  under  discussion 
will  be  draft  gears. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Associ<ition. — The 
forty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  La- 
Salle,  Chicago,  commencing  September  9.  The  association 
has  held  no  meetings  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
program  for  this  year's  convention  is  practically  the  same  as 
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that  selected  for  1917.  The  following  papers  will  be  pre- 
sented: The  Advantage  of  Using  Pure  Paints  and  More 
Time  in  the  Painting  of  Steel  Equipment,  by  Warner  Bailey 
(B.  &  M.);  What  Quality  and  Size  of  Sand  Pebble  Are  the 
Best  for  Blasting  Paint  or  Corrosion  From  Steel  or  Iron, 
Preparatory  to  Painting,  by  J.  W.  Gibbons  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.), 
S.  E.  Breese  (N.  Y.  C.)  and  George  M.  Gates  (Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company);  The  Record  of  Our  Association,  by  Charles 
E.  Copp  (B.  &  M.);  What  Standardization  of  Painting 
Railway  Equipment  Is  Necessary,  Based  Upon  the  Ex- 
perience of  This  Association?  by  W.  A.  Buchanan  (D.  L.  & 
W.),  H.  M.  Butts  (N.  Y.  C.)  and  W\  O.  Quest  (P.  &  L.  E.); 
Is  the  Demand  for  Linseed  Oil  as  a  Paint-Making  Oil  in 
Excess  of  the  Supply;  If  So,  What  Other  Oils  Are  Most 
Acceptable  Substitutes  for  the  Railway  Paint  Shop?  by 
A.  H.  F.  Phillips  (N.  Y.  O.  &  W.),  P.  J.  Hoffman  (Hock- 
ing Valley)  and  F.  B.  Davenport  (Penn.  Lines). 

Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — The  International 
Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  has  announced  the 
following  papers  which  are  to  be  presented  at  the  convention 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  August  19-21 : 
Repairs  to  Locomotive  Frames,  P.  Lavender  (N.  &  W.), 
chairman;  Drop  Forging  and  Its  Possibilities,  J.  D.  Boyle 
(Anderson  Drop  Forge  Company),  chairman;  Heat  Treat- 
ment of  Iron  and  Steel,  Purposes  and  Results,  G.  Hutton 
(N.  Y.  C).  chairman;  Why  Railroads  Should  Adopt  Spe- 
cific Standard  Safety  Appliances  to  Comply  with  U.  S. 
Standards,  J.  E.  Dugan  (U.  P.),  chairman;  Making  and 
Repairing  Springs,  John  W.  Russell  (Pa.),  chairman;  Up- 
to-Date  Smith  Shop,  G.  Eraser  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  chairman; 
Scrap  Reclaiming  by  use  of  the  Oxy-acetylene  and  Electric 
Cutting  and  Welding  Process  and  Other  Methods,  Walter 
Constance  (St.  L.  &  S.  F.),  chairman;  The  Treatment  and 
Results  of  Carbon,  High  Speed  and  Other  Alloy  Tool  and 
Tool  Steels  for  Tools,  J.  H.  DeArment  (Pa.),  chairman;  A 
Modern  Hammer  and  Hydraulic  Forge  Shop,  R.  F.  Scott 
(P.  &  R.),  chairman.  The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
President,  W.  C.  Scofield  (I.  C);  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee, W.  J.  Mayer  (M.  C);  first  vice-president,  J.  Car- 
ruthers  (D.  M.  &  N,);  second  vice-president,  G.  P.  White 
(M.  K.  &  T.);  secretary,  A.  L.  Woodworth  (B.  &  O.); 
assistant  secretary,  C.  W.  Shafer  (C.  of  Ga.). 


The  followng   list  gi-cs   names  of  secretaries,   dates  of   next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations: 

Air-I3rake    Association. — F.    ^^.    Nellis,    Room    3014,    165    Broadway,    New 

York   City. 
."vMERiCAN      Railroad     Association,      Section      III — Mechanical. — V.    R. 

Hawthorne,  431   South   Dearborn  St.,   Chicago. 
.American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',     Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

AssociATio.N.— O.  E.  Schlink.  485  W.  Fifth  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 
American    Railway    Tool    Foremen's    Association. — K.    D.    Fletcher,    Bell 

Railway,     Chicago.        Convention,      August     27-29,     Hotel     Sherman, 

Chicago. 
American    Society    for    Testing    Materials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

of   Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
.American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,    29   W. 

Thirty-ninth  St..  New  York. 
Association    of    Railway    Electrical    Engineers. — Joseph    A.    Andreucetti, 

C.  &  N.   VV.,   Room  411,  C.  &  N.   W.   Station,  Chicago. 
Car   Foremen's  Association   of  Chicago. — Aaron   Kline,  841   Lawlor  Ave.. 

Chicago.      Meetings  second  Monday   in   month,   except  June,  July  and 

August,    Hotel    Morrison,    Chicago. 
Chief    Intercha.vge   Car    Inspectors'    and    Car    Foremen's    .Association. — 

H.  J.  Smith,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
International  Railroad  Master   Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.   L.  Wood- 

woith,   C   II.  &  D.,   Lima,  Ohio.     Convention  .Aug.    19-21,  Hotel   Sher- 

n.an,    Chicago. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son Blvd.,   Chicago. 
International    Railway    General    Foremen's    .Association. — William    Hall. 

1061   W.   Wabasha  Ave.,   Winona,  Minn.    Convention   September  2-5, 

1919.      Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 
Master    Boilermakers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St., 

New  York. 
Master  Car  an»  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

— .A.    P.    Dane,    B.   &   M.,   Reading,    Mass.      Convention,   September   9, 

Hotel   La   Salle,   Chicago. 
Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — George  A.  J.   Hochgrebe,   623 

Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in  month, 

Sutler  Hotel.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Railway   Storekeepers'  Association. — J.   P.   Murphy,   Box  C,   Collinwood, 

Ohio. 
TKAVBLiirG    Engineers'   Association. — W.   O.    Thompcon,   N.   Y.   C.   R.   R-, 

Cleveland,     Ohio.       Convention,     September    16-19,    Hotel    Sherman, 

Chicago. 


^imiiiuniiuiiHiMiiuiiiinuiiiiniiiiwiiiLiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniin  .:^ 

I    PERSONAL  MENTION   | 

iiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiniiiUHiiiiiiuiRiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii^  i 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  these  columns  cover  as  completeh 
as  possible  all  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  mechanic^ 
departments  of  the  railways  of  this  country,  and  we  shall 
greatly  appreciate  any  assistance  that  our  readers  may  give 
us  in  helping  to  bring  this  about. 

GENERAL 

J.  B.  Carothers,  assistant  to  the  federal  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
departments  of  fuel  and  locomotive  operation. 

H.  P.  Dougherty  has  been  appointed  assistant  director 
of  the  Division  of  Labor,  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. 

C.  I.  Evans,  whose  appointment  as  chief  assistant  me- 
chanical superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
and  associated  railroads,  with  office  at  Denison,  Texas,  was 
announced  in  these  columns  last  month,  was  born  in  Bed- 
ford. Iowa,  and  was  educated  in  the  high  schools.  Before 
entering  the  .service  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  he  had 
been  for  six  years  employed  as  a  fireman  and  engineman  on 
other  roads.  He  has  been  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  for  25  years,  having  started  as  a  locomotive  engine- 
man,  later  being  promoted  to  road  foreman  of  engines.  Sub- 
sequently he  sen'ed  as  trainmaster,  then  as  lubricating  expert, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  he  was  chief  fuel 
supervisor.  In  his  present  position  he  has  direct  charge  of 
shops  and  all  matters  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
locomotives  and  cars  and  reports  to  the  general  manager. 

D.  R.  MacBain,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Central,  Lines  West,  with  head- 
{[uarters  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  was  announced  in  these  columns 
last   month,   was   born 

on  October  23,  1865, 
at  Queenstown  Heights, 
Ont.,  and  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools. 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  October, 
1876.  as  a  machinist 
apprentice  on  the  Ca- 
nadian Southern,  and 
was  later  locomotive 
fireman  and  then  lo- 
comotive engineman  on 
the  same  road.  From 
1890  to  July,  1900,  he 
was  a  traveling  en- 
gineer on  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  then  until 
June  23,  1906,  was 
master  mechanic,  lat- 
terly at  Jackson,  Mich. 

On  the  latter  date  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
motive  power  at  Detroit,  Mich.  From  April  1,  1908,  to  May, 
1910,  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  On 
May  15,  1910,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  motive  power 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western,  the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling,  the  Dunkirk. 
Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh,  the  Cleveland  Short  Line, 
the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  and  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt,  Later  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power 
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of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  position  he  held  until  he  was  recently 
appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the  same  lines. 

MASTER   MECHANICS   AND    ROAD   FOREMEN    OF 

ENGINES 

F.  D.  Barnes,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  with  headquarters  at  Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  of  the  Macon  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Macon,  succeeding  H.  R.  Frierson. 

L.  E.  Fletcher,  master  mechanic  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fee  at  Raton,  N.  M.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Arkansas  River  and  Colorado  divisions,  with  headquarters 
at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  succeeding  I.  H.  Drake,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

Frank  Lafond  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of 
engines  of  the  Los  Angeles  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
(lines  south  of  Ashland),  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  succeeding  R.  N.  Richardson,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

T.  T.  Ryan,  general  foreman  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  New  Mexico  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Raton,  N.  M.,  succeeding  L.  E.  Fletcher. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 


Gordon  Thomas  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Hazleton,  Pa. 

R.  E.  Walker    has    been    appointed    storekeeper  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


M.  C.  Devine  has  resumed  his  duties  as  general  car  fore- 
man of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  at  Sedalia,  Mo., 
having  been  engaged  in  government  inspection  work  in  Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

J.  Skelton  has  been  appointed  day  roundhouse  foreman 
of  the  Denison  (Texas)  locomotive  shops  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  succeeding  J.  T.  Smith,  who  is  now  night 
foreman. 

PURCHASING   AND   STOREKEEPING 

T.  S.  Edgell  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  at  Murphysboro,  111.,  succeeding  E.  H. 
Landers,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

R.  R.  Jackson  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper 
of  the  Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Eastern 
Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Glenwood,  Pa.,  succeeding  T.  C. 
Hopkins,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

H.  P.  !McQuilkin,  assistant  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Eastern  Lines,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral storekeeper  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Cumberland 
^'alley,  the  Western  Maryland  and  the  Cumberland  &  Penn- 
sylvania, with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Mc- 
Quilkin  was  bom  on  February  6,  1887,  at  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  his 
native  town.  He  began  railway  work  on  April  1,  1905,  as 
distributor  in  the  stores  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  the  following  year  served  as  clerk 
in  the  motive  power  department.  He  was  out  of  railway 
work  from  October,  1906,  to  September,  1910,  and  then  be- 
came storekeeper  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Connellsville, 
Pa.  He  was  later  storekeeper  at  Washington,  Ind.,  and  from 
April,  1914,  to  December,  1916,  was  district  storekeeper  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton at  Cincinnati.  He  was  then,  to  April,  1918,  chief  clerk 
to  the  general  storekeeper  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Balti- 
more, and  subsequently  served  consecutively  as  chief  clerk 
to  the  purchasing  agent  until  June,  1918,  and  assistant  gen- 
eral storekeeper,  until  his  promotion  to  general  storekeeper 
on  the  same  road. 

P.  H.  Shay  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Caxton,  Pa. 


OBITUARY 

Joshua  A.  Leach,  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  &  Enginemen,  died  on  June  27.  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  where  he  was  attending  the  organization's  triennial 
convention.  Mt.  Leach  organized  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  &  Enginemen  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  in  1873. 
He  was  76  years  old. 

Oscar  Otto,  general  superintendent  of  the  South  Phila- 
delphia Machine  Works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  died  on  June  .SO.  as  a  result  of  in- 
juries received  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Westgrove, 
Pa.  He  was  bom  in  Manitowoc.  Wis.,  on  January  2,  1859, 
and  after  finishing  his  apprenticeship  course  as  a  machinist 
in  the  Manitowoc  shops  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
served  during  several  years  at  various  places  in  Wisconsin. 
He  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  going  from  there  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In  1898  he  retumed  to  the  service 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Westem  as  superintendent  at  the 
Chicago  shops.  Prior  to  accepting  a  position  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Works,  at  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  June,  1909,  he  was  connected  with  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  as  general  superintendent  of  its 
Chicago  shops.  When  the  Westinghouse  Company  opened 
its  new  plant  at  Essington,  Pa.,  Mr.  Otto  supervised  the 
installation  of  the  machinery,  and  later  in  February,  1918, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  new  works,  where  lie  remained 
until  his  death. 

Matthew  J.  McCarthy,  superintendent  of  maintenance 
of  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Lines  West,  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  on  July  12.  He 
was  bom  at  Susque- 
hanna, Pa.,  in  1868, 
and  began  railway 
work  in  1889  as  an 
apprentice  on  the 
Erie,  and  subsequently 
worked  in  a  number  of 
railroad  shops  in  the 
west  and  southwest  as 
machinist  and  foreman. 
He  was  for  ten  years 
in  the  service  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  at  Burlington, 
Iowa,  as  machinist  in- 
spector and  general 
foreman,  then  was  with 
the  Michigan  Central, 
as  division  master  me- 
chanic at  St.  Thomas, 

Ont.,  for  four  years,  and  during  the  next  two  years  ser\-ed  as 
division  master  mechanic  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern.  Mr.  McCarthy  then  went  to  the  Cleveland.  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  as  superintendent  of  shops  at  Beech 
Grove,  Ind.,  and  later  was  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  same  road.  In  January,  1913, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  jwwer  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  later  his  title  was  changed  to 
superintendent  of  maintenance  of  equipment  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  Lines  West. 
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The  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company  announces  the  re- 
moval of  its  district  office  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  room  431 
Union  Arcade  building. 

The  Camden  Forge  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  opened 
a  district  sales  office  at  2  Rector  street,  New  York,  with 
Samuel  W.  Hilt  as  manager. 

J.  E.  Slimp  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Unit  Railway  Car  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  manufacturers 
of  interurban  and  short  line  railway  cars. 

Harold  E.  Wade  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  Fair- 
mont Gas  Engine  &  Railway  Motor  Car  Company,  Fairmont. 
Minn.,  succeeding  Frank  E.  Wade,  deceased. 

The  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  added  2.000  sq.  ft.  to  its  present  office  space  at  325  Locust 
street,  St.  Louis,  an  increase  of  3.S  l/.S  per  cent. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  has  re- 
moved its  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  office  from  the  Metropolitan 
Bank  building  to  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifth  street  south. 

H.  A.  Wolcott  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  for  the 
Chicago  territor>%  with  office  in  the  Lytton  building,  Chicago. 

E.  H.  Roelofs,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with  headquarters  at  Reading,  Pa., 
has  resigned  to  enter  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

J.  L.  Dahl  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Gregg  Company,  Ltd.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  He 
succeeded  C.  R.  Gier,  who  is  no  longer  in  the  employ  of  the 
company. 

D.  C.  Schultz,  Sr.,  who  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the 
design  and  sale  of  Morgan  &  Northern  cranes,  has  been  ap- 
poimed  sales  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crane  &  Equipment 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Frank  O.  Leitzell,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
H.  K.  Porter  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
an  engineer-salesman  in  the  sheet  and  tin  mill  specialties  de- 
partment of  the  Blaw-Knox  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  McConnell,  who  had  charge  of  alloy  steel  production 
for  the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  as  assist- 
ant to  the  vice-president  with  headquarters  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
has  been  promoted  to  vice-president  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

Major  John  L.  Wood,  formerly  connected  with  the  Buck- 
eye Steel  Castings  Company,  Chicago,  and  interested  in  sev- 
eral railway  supply  companies,  including  Edwin  S.  Woods  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  died  on  June  13  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  after  a 
protracted  illness. 

Robert  S.  Hammond,  formerly  sales  agent  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Steel  Foundries,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.)  representative  of  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equip- 
ment Company,  Harvey,  III,  with  office  in  the  Fulton  build- 
ing, succeeding  F.  J.  Page. 

The  Ulster  Iron  Works,  Dover,  N.  J.,  has  completed  a  new 
puddling  mill  at  Dover,  with  the  main  building  390  ft.  by 
77  ft.  and  an  adjoining  wing  90  ft.  by  60  ft.  Eleven  double 
puddling  furnaces  are  now  l)eing  operated  and  11  additional 
furnaces  of  the  same  type  will  be  installed.  The  entire  out- 
put of  the  mill  is  distributed  by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son, 
Chicago. 


The  Liberty  Car  Wheel  Company,  Hammond,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $500,000  capital  stock  and  the  fol- 
lowing  officers  have  been  elected:  President,  Patrick  H 
Joyce;  vice-president,  F.  O.  Bunnell;  treasurer,  John  E 
Fitzgerald;  secretar}-,  Charles  Aaron. 

Lieut.-Col.  Elmer  K.  Hiles,  Engineers,  A.  E.  F.,  who  went 
over  as  captain  in  the  Fifteenth  Engineers,  has  returned 
after  nearly  two  3ears'  service  in  France,  and  has  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory  as  manager  of  labora- 
tories, with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh. 

Elliot  Reid,  assistant  to  general  manager  of  the  Westing- 
house  Lamp  Company,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial activities  of  the  company  in  both  large  and  minia- 
ture classes  of  lamps  in  domestic  territory. 

Arthur  Osmore  Norton,  president  of  A.  O.  Norton,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.,  died  while  writing  a  letter,  on  June  8,  in  his 
home  at  Coaticook,  Que.   He  was  born  on  February  17,  1845 
on  a  farm  in  Bamston 
township,     about    ten 
miles    from    Coaticook. 
The  family  moved  to  a 
farm     in     Coaticook 
when  he  was  a  small 
boy,  and  he  began  his 
business     career    as    a 
clerk     in    the   country 
store.     When     he   was 
about  30  years  old,  he 
started  a  jewelry  busi- 
ness in  Coaticook,  later 
doing  a  wholesale  bus- 
iness, and  subsequently 
was    in    the    wholesale 
jewelry      business      in 
Boston  under  the   firm 
name  of  Norton  Broth- 
ers &  Butters.  In  1888. 
he    started    the    manu- 
facture of  the  Norton   ball-lx\iring  lifting  jacks,  produced 
■n  two  factories,  one  in  Boston  and  the  other  in  Coaticook. 
Mr.  Norton  was  the  first    to    make   non-fluid  self-lowering 
jacks;  he  was  also  the  pioneer  in  the  making  of  ball-l)earing 
screw  jacks. 

Corporal  William  A.  Nugent,  who  served  during  the  war 
in  Company  I,  21st  Engineers,  has  returned  from  France, 
and  resumed  his  duties  with  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  Chicago,  as  traveling  representative.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  his  former  territory  in  Indiana. 

G.  E.  Scott,  who  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  from  September,  1918,  as  general  manager,  has  received 
his  honoral)le  discharge  and  resumed  his  duties  as  first  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago. 

Albert  Brunt,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  direct-current  machine  design  section  of  the 
industrial  engineering  department  of  the  Westinghouse  Ehc- 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
resigned  to  return  to  Holland,  his  native  country. 

Samuel  O.  Dunn  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  and  other  publications,  in- 
cluding the  Kailivay  Age,  of  which  Mr.  Dunn  is  editor-in- 
chief.     His  headquarters  continue  to  be  in  Chicago. 

Arthur  S.  Lewis,  formerly  with  the  Chicago,  Cleveland 
Car  Roofing  Company  and  more  recently  with  Flint  &  Ches- 
ter, New  York,  has  become  associated  with  the  Barco  Manu- 
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facturing  Company,  Chicago,  and  will  for  the  present  be  lo- 
cated at  New  York  City,  and  cover  Southern  territory. 

f.  H.  Redhead  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  miscellaneous  sales  of  the  National 
Malleable  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  C.  C.  Gibbs, 
until  recently  associated  with  the  sales  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  plant,  has  been  appointed  sales  agent  of  the 
Cleveland  plant,  succeeding  Mr.  Redhead. 

\V.  H.  Woody,  until  April  17,  1919,  supervisor  of  the  ship- 
fitters  and  allied  trades  at  the  government  navy  yard,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  and  before  enlistment  in  government  work  af- 
filiated with  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago, 
as  special  representative,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  office  of  the  Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

F.  P.  Hoeck,  superintendent  of  materials  and  stores  of  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America,  writes  that  the 
material  department  and  commissary  stores  of  his  railroad 
requires  new  catalogues  to  replace  those  destroyed  during  the 
recent  earthquake.  Those  desiring  to  furnish  such  catalogues 
are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  International  Railways  of  Central  America,  17  Battery 
place.  New  York,  for  enclosure. 

Theodore  L.  Dodd  &  Company,  80  East  Jackson  boule- 
vard. Chicago,  have  been  appointed  western  sales  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Worth  Steel  Company  of  Claymont,  Del., 
manufacturers  of  high  grade  steel  for  railroad  uses  in  con- 
nection with  fireboxes  and  boilers.  This  company  has  a  160- 
in.  mill  with  four  100-ton  open  hearth  furnaces.  It  was 
formed  by  former  members  of  the  Worth  Brothers  Company 
of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  which  concern  was  sold  to  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company,  several  years  ago. 

George  C.  Isbester,  district  sales  manager  of  the  Rail 
Joint  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  resigned 
to  become  district  sales  manager   of    welded    and    weldless 

products  for  the  Amer- 
ican Chain  Company, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago.  Mr.  Is- 
bester was  connected 
with  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  from 
1897  to  1899,  leaving 
(he  Great  Northern  at 
this  time  to  go  to  the 
Sargent  Steel  Com- 
pany,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago.  He  re- 
mained with  this  com- 
pany until  about  1902, 
when  he  went  with  the 
Q  &  C  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, afterwards  be- 
coming vice-president  of  that  company.  In  1912  he  left 
the  Q  &  C  Company  to  go  with  the  Rail  Joint  Company  as 
district  sales  manager,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
change  as  noted  above.  Mr.  Isbester  has  been  a  director 
of  the  National  Railway  Applicances  Association  for  several 
years  until  his  resignation  recently.  During  the  war  Mr. 
Isbester  served  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Forces 
?s  Lieutenant  Commander,  having  been  on  active  duty  from 
April,  1917,  until  he  was  placed  on  the  inactive  list  during 
May,  1919.  He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  on  July  28, 
^-919,  to  be  sworn  in  as  commander  in  the  supply  corps. 
He  was  selected  for  promotion  from  lieutenant  commander 
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to  commander  by 'the  Board  of  Selection,  and  after  receiv- 
ing his  promotion  he  was  again  detached  from  active  duty. 
Commander  Isbester  has  also  served  with  the  Illinois  Naval 
Militia  for  ten  years. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  announces  tl.e 
following  changes:  H.  B.  Barbee  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  eastern  railroad  sales  and  Nelson  B.  Gatch  district 
manager  of  sales,  with  headquarters  at  52  Vanderbilt  avenue, 
New  York,  to  succeed  L.  C.  Sprague,  who  is  now  manager 
of  western  railroad  sales,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  N. 
S.  Thulin  has  been  appointed  a  special  railroad  representative 
on  Mr.  Sprague's  staff.  T.  J.  Hudson,  Jr.,  district  manager  at 
Chicago,  is  now  manager  of  the  pneumatic  tool  sales  division. 

Kenneth  R.  Hare  has  been  appointed  district  manager  for 
the  Transportation  Engineering  Corporation,  New  York, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  in  charge  of  the  tcrriton-  in 

the  middle  west,  in- 
cluding Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  other  im- 
portant railroad  cen- 
ters. Mr.  Hare  was 
graduated  from  the 
L^niversity  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  1911  with  the 
degree  of  electrical  en- 
gineer, having  previ- 
ously spent  his  vaca- 
tions on  railroad  loca- 
tion and  construction 
in  Northern  Minne- 
sota, as  concrete  in- 
spector and  later  in 
connection  with  transit 
and  level  work,  esti- 
mates, etc.  He  also  did 
considerable  work  in 
connection  with  the 
electrical  construction,  installation  of  dynamo  electric  ma- 
chinery, transformers  and  switchboards  for  the  Duluth 
Edison  Company,  and  the  General  Electric  Company.  After 
graduation  he  took  the  test  and  shop  course  at  the  Schenec- 
tady works  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  following  this, 
in  1912,  with  construction  and  meter  work  for  the  Great 
Northern  Power  Company,  Duluth.  Minn.  Later,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  chief  electrician  for  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railway,  in  charge  of  all  electrical  work  from  St 
Paul  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1915  he  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate editor,  and  later  became  managing  editor  of  the  Rail- 
way Electrical  Engineer,  published  by  the  Simmons-Board- 
man  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  He  left  this  position 
in  1917  to  enter  military  service  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Ordnance  Department.  In  1918  he  was  appointed,  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  government,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
munition  plant  of  the  American  Can  Company,  Kenilworth, 
N.  J.,  in  direct  charge  of  the  high  explosive  plant,  remaining 
in  that  position  until  the  work  of  the  plant  was  about 
finished.  He  now  l>ecomes  district  manager  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Engineering  Corporation,  which  is  the  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Edison  Storage  Batter}'  Company  in  the 
sale  of  storage  batteries  to  railroads,  and  of  the  Automatic 
Transportation  Company  in  the  sale  of  industrial  trucks  and 
tractors  to  railroads. 

The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago,  has 
established  an  office  in  the  North  American  building,  Phila- 
delphia. H.  S.  Valentine  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  territory.  He  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  Link  Belt  Company,  Philadelphia,  for 
five  and  a  half  years,  and  with  the  Brown  Hoisting  Ma- 
chinery Company  and  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
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Company  for  six  years.  Thomas  O.  Morgan,  until  recently 
head  of  the  service  department  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
company,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  sales  engineer 
and  will  cover  Long  Island  and  Connecticut  territory. 

''  The  Q  &  C  Company,  with  general  offices  at  90  West 
street.  New  York,  announces  the  formation  of  The  Q  &  C 
Packing  &  Lubricator  Company,  with  general  offices  at  the 
same  address  and  a  factory  at  70  Pearl  street,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  Charles  F.  Quincy  is  president  of  the  new  company; 
W.  W.  Hoit  is  vice-president,  and  F.  F.  Kister,  treasurer, 
all  of  the  present  Q  &  C  Company  organization;  S.  S. 
Whitehurst,  vice-president,  and  J.  G.  Smaltz,  secretary,  are 
now  officials  of  Steele  &  Condict,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
where  increased  manufacturing  facilities  are  being  provided 
to  care  for  the  Q  &  C  piston  rod  packing  and  lubricator, 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  announces  that  its 
New  York  office  at  185  Madison  avenue,  will  be  moved  about 
November  1  to  a  new  site  in  Long  Island  City,  where  a 
modern  warehouse  of  brick  construction,  200  ft,  by  100  ft., 
consisting  of  two  stories  and  basement,  is  now  being  built, 
not  far  from  the  Bridge  Plaza.  Donald  L.  Clement,  former 
railway  representative,  who  has  recently  returned  from  over- 
seas service,  will  be  assistant  resident  manager  of  the  New 
York  office.  In  order  to  increase  the  production  at  the  main 
factory,  Buffalo,  a  four-stor>'  brick  building,  95  ft.  by  45  ft., 
to  be  devoted  to  grinding,  is  to  be  put  in  service  on  October 
1.  At  Bridgeburg,  Ont.,  a  four-story  brick  building,  85  ft. 
by  45  ft.,  is  being  erected  in  addition  to  new  chimneys, 
double  the  size  of  the  old,  thinning  buildings,  filter  buildings 
and  other  equipment  which  will  triple  the  manufacturing 
capacity  of  the  present  factory. 

Bertram  Smith,  assistant  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  re- 
signed to  become  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Auto- 
matic Electrical  Devices  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr, 
Smith  has  had  more  than  20  years'  experience  in  the  storage 
battery  industry.  He  formerly  served  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  old  National  Battery  Company,  which  sold  the 
Sperry  plate,  and  after  the  absorption  of  this  company  by  the 
L'nited  States  Light  &  Heating  Company,  he  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  manager  of  the  western  territory,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  In  1913  he  resigned  to  become  assistant 
manager  of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Supply  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  1915  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Detroit  sales  district  for  the  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Company.  In  September,  1918,  Mr,  Smith 
was  made  assistant  general  sales  manager  of  that  company, 
with  headquarters  at  Orange. 

The  Norton  Grinding  Company  and  the  Norton  Com- 
pany, both  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  have  been  consolidated  under 
the  latter  name.  George  I.  Alden,  who  has  been  president  of 
the  Norton  Company  for  some  years,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  reorganized  company;  Charles  L. 
Allen  is  president  and  general  manager,  Aldus  C.  Higgins, 
treasurer  and  general  counsel  and  George  N.  Jeppson,  secre- 
tary- and  works  manager.  Two  new  vice-presidencies  have 
been  created,  one  to  be  filled  by  W.  LaCoste  Neilson,  vice- 
president  and  foreign  manager,  and  the  other  by  Carl  F. 
Dietz,  vice-president  and  general  sales  manager,  A  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  abrasive  products  has  been  established 
in  Japan  and  the  company  has  acquired  control  of  the  Hiro- 
shima Grinding  Wheel  Company,  located  at  Hiroshima,  near 
Kobe,  Japan,  which  was  established  some  years  ago  by  the 
company's  agents.  Sales  agencies  have  been  established  with 
native  houses  in  several  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland  and  like  connec- 
tions will  be  formed  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  A  new  store  at 
Detroit,  Mich,,  has  also  been  opened  under  the  management 
of  C,  W.  Jinnette, 
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Ventilators.— A  six-page  folder  has  been  issued  by  th.^ 
Garland  Ventilator  Company,  Chicago,  briefly  describin:,' 
and  illustrating  by  means  of  drawings  some  of  the  be-] 
known  and  most  widely  used  types  of  Garland  railwav  car 
ventilators. 

Electric  Traveling  Cranes. — A  new  catalogue  of 
Chesapeake  cranes  has  been  compiled  by  the  Chesapeake 
Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  book  contains  28  page'; 
9  in.  by  111^  in.  The  first  half  is  devoted  to  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  cranes,  while  the 
last  half  contains  full  page  illustrations  of  installations. 

^  Curtain  Roller.— The  Curtain  Supply  Company,  New 
York,  IS  revising  its  catalogue,  which  will  hereafter  be  issued 
in  the  form  of  bulletins  describing  and  illustrating  their 
various  products.  The  first  of  these,  R-2,  covers  the  Rex 
all-metal  curtain  roller  and  consists  of  eight  pages,  describinf^ 
the  construction  of  the  roller  and  illustrating  the  detail  parts'! 

Flange  Lubrication.— A  flange  oiler  which  is  simple  in 
construction,  having  two  working  parts,  said  to  be  easily 
applied,  to  eliminate  slipping  and  to  require  no  attention,  is 
being  placed  on  the  market  by  J.  H.  Miner  of  Lumberton, 
Miss.     This  he  describes  in  a  booklet  of  eight  pages. 

Storage  Battery  Cars.— Typical  installations  of  Edison 
equipped  railway  storage  battery  cars  are  shown  in  Bulletin 
106,  consisting  of  16  pages  and  issued  by  the  Edison  Storage 
Battery  Car  Company,  New  York.  Illustrations  show  cars 
in  service  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Central  and 
South  America,  Mexico  and  Alaska.  A  short  analysis  is  in- 
cluded of  the  relative  costs  of  storage  battery  and  steam  op- 
eration on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  the  Edison  nickel- 
iron-alkaline  storage  battery  is  described, 

Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner.— Bulletin  541,  issued  by  the 
Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  Company,  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Vulcan  patented  diagonal 
method  for  cleaning  soot  from  the  tubes  of  horizontal  water 
tube  boilers,  covering  such  features  as  maintenance  cost  and 
first  cost,  accessibility  for  inspection  and  repairs  and  ease  of 
installation  and  cleaning.  Illustrations  in  two  colors  show 
topical  designs  as  applied  to  horizontal  water  tube  boilers 
with  vertical  baffling.  The  bulletin  also  contains  an  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  Vulcan  cleaners  and  their  value  as  investments. 

Whiting  Railroad  Equipment. — The  Whiting  Foundry 
Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  has  prepared  Catalogue 
145,  containing  36  pages,  to  show  the  advantages  and  labor 
saving  features  of  the  various  railroad  specialties  manufac- 
tured by  this  company.  The  equipment  described  in  this 
catalogue  consists  of  screw  jack  locomotive  and  coach  hoists, 
transfer  tables  for  locomotives  and  coaches,  cranes  and  turn- 
table tractors.  For  those  contemplating  new  shops  a  drawing 
of  a  modem  shop  layout,  showing  the  most  practical  and 
economical  arrangement  of  the  equipment,  is  included. 

Hydraulic  Machinery. — ^A  catalogue  of  63  pages,  em- 
bracing all  kinds  of  hydraulic  machinery,  has  been  prepared 
by  William  H.  Wood,  hydraulic  engineer,  Media,  Pa.  These 
machines  include  flanging,  riveting,  punching  and  shearing 
machines,  cranes,  hammers,  valves,  pumps,  accumulators, 
etc.  Several  drawings  are  also  shown  of  the  Wood's  flexible 
corrugated  locomotive  firebox  and  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  comparative  tests,  made  some  years  ago  on  the  New  York 
Central,  of  a  Wood's  firebox  with  arch  tubes  and  a  standard 
firebox  without  arch  tubes. 
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The 

Labor 

Turn-Over 


A  discussion  of  the  labor  turn-over 
problem,  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  will  be  found  on  another  page 
of  this  number.  It  is  not  written  by 
either  an  efficiency  engineer,  an  expert  employment  officer, 
or  an  executive.  There  is  nothing  theoretical  about  it.  The 
writer  who  had  had  considerable  experience  as  a  mechanic 
on  a  railroad,  had  gone  into  industrial  work  and  then  re- 
turned again  to  the  railroad  shop.  His  viewpoint  is  that  of 
a  mechanic.  We  hope  that  all  of  those  foremen  and  other 
officers  who  control  shop  conditions  will  read  it  closely. 
Doubtless  your  shop  is  much  better  equipped  than  the  one  in 
which  "Newt"  had  his  experience.  Fortunately,  most  rail- 
roads long  ago  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  improving  these 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  best  equipped  shops 
may  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal  in  many  respects.  Good 
work  cannot  be  done  with  a  dull  or  inefficient  tool.  To  get 
the  best  results  from  the  workmen,  conditions  must  be  such 
as  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  management  is  interested  in 
their  comfort  and  convenience,  and  is  willing  to  do  its  full 
share  in  helping  to  make  the  conditions  most  favorable  for 
good  work. 


The 
Valve 
Setter 


There  is  no  portion  of  the  work  inci- 
dent to  turning  a  locomotive  out  of  shop 
that  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
proper  .setting  of  the  valves.  A  loco- 
motive may  have  correctly  proportioned  grate  area  and  draft 
appliances  and  I)e  otherwi.se  in  first-class  condition,  yet  will 
not  give  economical  service  if  the  valves  are  not  so  adjusted 
as  to  secure  the  maximum  value  of  the  steam  supplied  to 
the  cylinders.  The  loss  of  efficiency,  even  with  the  increased 
fuel  consumption  that  always  occurs  with  poorly  set  valves, 
is  of  such  proportions  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
in  doing  this  work.     The  valve  setter,  through  incompetence 


or  indifference,  can  destroy  the  possibility  of  securing  the 
benefits  that  should  be  derived  from  a  well  designed  and  care- 
fully constructed  machine.  Observations  taken  on  a  number 
of  locomotives  known  to  have  improperly  adjusted  valves 
have  shown  an  increase  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  in  fuel 
consumption.  At  the  same  time  these  locomotives  have  de- 
creased in  efficiency  from  9  to  15  per  cent.  The  setting  of 
valves  should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  care  and  the 
instructions  of  the  designers  closely  followed.  The  men  do- 
ing this  work  should  be  selected  not  only  for  their  general  ia- 
telligence,  but  should  be  of  the  type  who  are  exacting  as  to 
detail,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  minute  adjustment  and  a  very 
slight  deviation  in  setting  the  valve  will  cause  wasteful  re- 
sults in  the  operation  of  the  locomotive. 


A  Bright  Spot 

in  the 

Industrial  World 


Against  the  background  of  industrial 
unrest,  suspicion  and  strife  with  which 
the  conduct  of  the  economic  processes 
of  the  nation  and  the  world  is  being 
beset,  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  some 
30,000  employees  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company, 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company  and  their  subsidiaries,  in  session 
at  Atlantic  City  on  August  22  and  23,  stand  out  in  strong 
relief.  The  opinion  of  these  employees,  expressed  in  the 
resolutions,  is  that  "the  persistent  and  unceasing  demands  of 
workingmen  employed  in  all  classes  and  kinds  of  industries 
for  a  shorter  day's  work  and  an  increased  rate  in  order  to 
meet  the  present  high  cost  of  living  is  uneconomic  and  unwise 
and  should  not  be  encouraged."  That  these  men  have  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  real  situation  is  evident  from  the 
reasons  given  for  this  opinion,  namely,  that  "the  price  of 
commodities  is  regulated  by  the  day's  labor  of  a  man  and 
the  real  unit  of  value  or  the  unit  of  ccMnpensation  is  not  a 
dollir,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  and  that  the 
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average  price  of  commodities  varies  with  the  average  com- 
pensation received  for  an  hour's  work  by  every  man  and 
every  woman,"  and  that  the  only  sure  remedy  for  the  high 
cost  -kf  living  is  increased  production  and  stabilization  of 
prices  in  conformity  with  wages  now  being  paid.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  employees  of  the  Midvale  and  Cambria 
CcMnpanies  are  organized  under  one  of  the  so-called  industrial 
democracy  plans  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made 
in  these  columns.  While  these  resolutions  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient evidence  on  which  to  claim  the  complete  success  of  such 
plans,  they  are  indicative  of  the  sane  attitude  which  may  be 
expected  from  any  group  of  workers  when  their  relations  with 
the  employer  are  organized  on  a  basis  of  open  dealings  and 
mutual  freedom  from  suspicion. 


Front 

End 

Inspection 


The  careful  inspection  of  front  ends 
of  locomotives  bears  a  very  close  and 
important  relation  to  fuel  consumption 
and  should  be  given  constant  attention 
in  roundhouse  work.  A  frequent  source  of  trouble  and  a 
serious  cause  of  loss  in  steaming  efficiency  is  leakage  around 
the  tubes  in  the  front  sheet.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  case  of  a  locomotive  selected  for  a  series  of  tests  of  front- 
end  arrangeiv-ents.  After  a  few  trial  trips  with  repeated  failure 
of  the  locomotive  to  steam  properly,  even  with  the  most  care- 
ful firing  by  the  best  fireman  on  the  division,  an  inspection 
of  the  front  tube  sheet  disclosed  numerous  leaks,  notwith- 
standing that  a  supposedly  competent  man  had  inspected 
the  locomotive  before  the  tests  were  begun.  After  these 
leaks  were  stopped  a  conservative  estimate  placed  the  saving 
in  coal  burned  at  approximately  1 ,000  lb.  per  hundred  miles. 
At  the  price  of  fuel  prevailing,  this  effected  a  considerable 
economy  in  fuel  cost,  as  well  as  adding  greatly  to  the  effi- 
ciency, and  consequently  the  earning  power,  of  the  locomo- 
tive. Other  apparently  trivial  matters,  such  as  poorly  made 
joints  between  the  exhaust  stand  and  nozzle  were  found  to 
have  a  very  appreciable  effect  on  the  performance  of  the 
locomotive.  The  need  of  economy  in  these  times  of  high  prices 
of  fuel  and  the  necessity  that  the  earning  power  of  equip- 
ment be  kept  at  the  highest  possible  point  warrant  the  most 
exacting  inspection  whenever  possible  between  the  regular 
inspection  periods.  This  can  readily  be  accomplished  in  the 
roundhouse,  provided  the  men  are  each  instructed  that  it  is 
not  only  their  job  to  make  repairs  as  directed  by  their  fore- 
men, but  also  to  report  any  defect  that  may  come  to  their 
notice.  Consistent  co-operation  of  the  mechanics  and  in- 
spectors in  the  roundhouse  will  insure  worth  while  results. 


way  as  to  insure  that  the  workmen  will  be  fully  coached 
and  educated  as  to  how  best  to  do  their  work. 

The  condition  of  the  freight  car  equipment  generally  is 
very  bad.  During  the  war,  material  and  labor  conditions 
made  it  necessary  to  repair  the  cars  only  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  keep  them  in  service  for  the  time  being.  The  result  of 
this  policy,  which,  of  course,  was  necessary,  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  and  the  situation  promises  shortly  to  become 
acute.  It  demands  immediate  attention  in  a  big  way.  Some 
car  department  officers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  deferred  work  done  in  outside  repair 
shops.  Others  feel  that  with  determination  and  support 
from  above,  the  car  department  forces  can  be  organized  to 
do  the  work.  Necessarily  it  will  require  heavy  expenditures 
both  for  labor  and  material.  When  we  consider  what  a 
breakdown  in  railroad  operation  may  mean  at  this  time  in 
restricting  national  production  and  in  preventing  an  earlier 
return  to  normal  conditions,  it  would  seem  that  those  in 
authority  would  not  long  hesitate  in  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  remedy  this  condition,  no  matter  how  high  the  cost 
may  be. 


The 
Traveling 
Engineers 


Car 

Department 
Problems 


Changes  in  the  application  of  the  M.  C. 
B.  rules  of  interchange  which  take  effect 
October  1,  are  such  as  to  put  the  rules 
almost  on  a  pre-war  basis.  The  task  of 
reorganizing  the  car  department's  forces  and  practices  will 
not  be  an  easy  one,  particularly  in  view  of  the  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  forces  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  year  or  two. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors  & 
Car  Foremen's  Association  at  St.  Louis,  September  23-25, 
promises  to  be  largely  attended,  and  will,  of  course,  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  because  of  these  changing  con- 
ditions. Like  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association,  the 
members  of  this  organization  concern  themselves  with  an 
important  and  very  highly  specialized  work.  They  are  in 
daily  touch  with  the  practical  application  of  the  rules  of 
interchange  and  with  the  detail  problems  of  car  operation 
and  maintenance.  Because  of  the  radical  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  car  department  under  wartime  con- 
ditions, this  organization  or  some  other  must  also  give  early 
and  thorough  attention  to  the  problem  of  recruiting  the  car 
department  forces  and  of  improving  supervision  in  such  a 


Special  importance  attaches  to  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Traveling  Engi- 
neers' Association  which  will  be  held  in 
Chicago,  September  16-19.  This  or- 
ganization has  consistently  confined  its  energies  to  the  prob- 
lem of  improving  locomotive  operatiortf^and  from  a  purely 
practical  standpoint  alone  ^s  accomplished  really  lemark- 
able  results.  Now  it  is  faced  with  the  question  of  deciding 
its  future  relatiorship  to  the  American  Railroad  Association 
and  particularly  to  Section  III — Mechanical  thereof.  It  is 
of  vital  importance — and  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  expres- 
sion— in  the  interests  of  increased  efficiency  of  oi3eration  for 
the  railroads  at  large,  that  the  action  which  is  taken  be 
such  as  to  encourage  and  further  intensify  the  good  work 
which  has  been  done  so  well  by  the  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association. 

Efficient  and  economical  locomotive  operation  is  one  of 
the  keynotes  to  greater  efficiency  of  railroad  operation.  The 
members  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  are  largely 
men  who  are  on  the  actual  "firing  line"  on  the  road;  a  fact 
which  is  readily  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  association.  These  men  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  because  of  intimate  contact  with  operating  con- 
ditions. Because  of  this  and  because  the  nature  of  their  work 
is  such  as  to  force  them  to  express  themselves  clearly  and 
concisely,  and  because  they  are  educators  and  leaders  in  loco- 
motive operation,  their  composite  opinions  and  conclusions, 
as  reached  in  conference,  must  carry  real  force  and  special 
weight. 

Next  in  importance  to  deciding  wisely  upon  the  necessary 
changes  in  organization  is  the  advisability  of  taking  steps 
to  insure  making  the  personality  and  efforts  of  the  traveling 
engineer,  or  whatever  his  title  may  be,  more  effective.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  only  too  true  on  many  roads  that  these  men 
are  handicapped  and  burdened  with  detail  duties  that  largely 
prevent  their  being  on  the  road  as  much  as  is  desirable,  or 
mdeed  necessary,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  railroad.  Men 
who  are  fitted  by  experience,  ability  and  personality  to 
educate  and  influence  the  enginemen  to  secure  better  results 
are  being  forced  to  give  entirely  too  much  of  their  time  to 
clerical  and  other  duties  which  could  just  as  well  be  handled 
by  men  of  less  experience  and  not  so  well  fitted  for  road  work. 
They  should  not  be  required  to  assign  power,  despatch 
engmes,  keep  up  the  force,  assign  crews  and  other  work  of 
this  sort.  Or  if  they  are,  then  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  are  not  expected  to  do  much  road  work,  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  build  up  a  special  staff  to  do  this 
work.  No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  competent  staff  on  the  road  to  supervise  locomotive 
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operation;  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  roads  are 
fooling  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  have  such  a  staff, 
while,  in  reality,  although  the  men  are  carrying  titles  which 
indicate  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  road  work,  they  are 
actually  spending  little  or  no  time  on  the  road.  This  situation 
should  be  remedied. 


The    Issue 

Before  the 

Shop  Crafts 


rr     ^       ^  The  heat  treatment  of  locomotive  fore- 
Heat  Treatment  ,    ,                •           x      x     j 
, ,            ,.  mgs  was  regarded  as  an  important  ad- 
of  Locomotive  °        .      ,  °         ^.                ^    ^.           , 
„    ^.  ^  vance  in  locomotive  construction  when 

first  introduced,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  practice  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  on  many  roads 
where  it  has  been  tried.  Nevertheless  the  Master  Black- 
smiths' Association  at  its  recent  convention  advocated  the 
use  of  heat  treatment  wherever  possible. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  heat  treated  parts  have 
proved  unreliable  in  service,  and  certainly  during  the  period 
when  heat  treating  was  first  used  there  were  many  failures 
that  for  the  time  being  remained  unexplained.  These 
troubles  from  heat  treated  material  were  probably  due  to  the 
effort  to  secure  extremely  high  tensile  strength  by  qurnching 
at  a  high  temperature  and  drawing  at  a  low  temperature, 
making  the  steel  liable  to  fracture.  Furthermore,  some  manu- 
facturers attempted  to  meet  the  demand  for  heat  treated 
material  by  doing  the  work  with  inadequate  equipment  and 
inexperienced  men.  Considerable  progress  in  the  heat 
treatment  of  large  forgings  has  been  made  during  the  war, 
and  at  present  the  manufacturers  can  furnish  a  much 
better  product  than  formerly. 

The  successful  use  of  heat  treatment  on  automobile  forg- 
ings has  been  pointed  out  as  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of 
improving  the  properties  of  locomotive  forgings  by  heat 
treatment.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
large  pieces  cannot  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as  small  pieces,  and 
in  driving  axles  or  similar  parts  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
considerable  difference  in  temperature  between  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  forgings.  Experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  large  forgings  subjected  to  the  same  heat  treat- 
ment as  smaller  pieces  of  the  same  chemical  composition 
show  a  lower  elastic  limit  and  lower  tensile  strength,  usually 
accompanied  by  a  slight  reduction  in  the  elongation  and 
reduction  of  area.  This  effect  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
alloy  steel.  For  example,  a  test  piece  of  nickel  chrome  steel 
in  the  form  of  a  five-inch  cube  quenched  and  drawn,  showed 
an  elastic  limit  of  125,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  tensile  strength  of 
134,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  with  elongation  and  reduction  of 
area  of  18,  and  58  per  cent  respectively.  A  forging  from 
the  same  ingot  12  in.  in  diameter,  treated  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, showed  an  elastic  limit  of  74,500  lb.,  or  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  the  elastic  limit  shown  by  the  test 
piece.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  forging  was  109,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  the  elongation  15  per  cent  and  the  reduction  of 
area  42  per  cent.  This  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  same  properties  in  locomotive  forg- 
ings that  are  secured  in  the  smaller  parts  used  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

To  call  attention  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  heat  treated  material  would  be  superfluous.  Heat 
treated  material  has  proved  satisfactory  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept uniformity  of  results  and  concerted  action  by  the  rail- 
roads, co-operating  with  the  manufacturers,  should  eliminate 
the  difficulties  which  have  prevented  the  railroads  from 
using  it  more  extensively.  Where  forgings  are  to  be  made 
by  the  railroads  it  might  be  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
heat  treatment  of  carbon  steel,  with  which  the  railroads'  black- 
smiths are  more  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  alloy  steel 
should  not  be  neglected.  If  more  importance  were  attached 
to  securing  a  high  elastic  limit  with  moderate  reduction  of 
area  and  elongation,  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  obtain 
steel  which  would  show  uniform  properties  and  yet  be  very 
satisfactory  for  use  for  locomotive  parts. 


President  Wilson  and  Director  Gen- 
eral Hines  cannot  be  too  strongly  com- 
mended for  the  unequivocal  stand  they 
have  taken  on  the  question  of  wage  in- 
creases in  denying  increases  ranging  from  17  to  27  cents  an 
hour  to  railway  shop  men.  The  labor  situation,  complicated 
by  the  question  of  tl\e  relationship  of  an  increase  to  the 
shopmen  to  the  rates  oi  other  classes  of  railway  employees 
and  by  the  apparent  difficulty  with  which  the  national  leaders 
of  the  shopmen's  unions  Were  maintaining  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  discipline  in  the\ ranks  of  their  organizations,  has 
thereby  been  greatly  clai^ified.  The  issue  is  now  clearly 
drawn.  Are  the  shopmen's  unions  to  pursue  a  course  of 
selfishness  which  will  defeat  their  ovm  ends  or  will  thev  dis- 
play an  enlightened  self-interest  which  does  not  overlook  the 
rights  of  the  public  and  the  national  welfare?" 

Vigorous  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Administration  to 
arrest  the  upward  trend  of  prices  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  and  it  is  probable  that  nothing  is  being  left  undone  to 
accomplish  ever}'thing  in  this  direction  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  corrective  legal  measures  and  concerted  action  of 
the  administrative  forces  of  the  government.  .\t  the  outset, 
however,  results  must  be  slow  in  appearing  and  until  time 
has  demonstrated  what  measure  of  success  mav  be  expected 
from  the  experiment,  the  least  that  each  citizen  or  group  of 
citizens  can  do  is  carefully  to  refrain  from  injecting  any  new 
disturbing  elements  into  the  situation.  A  lack  of  steadiness  on 
the  part  of  any  group  of  the  public  will  seriously  jeopardize 
all  efforts  to  bring  the  cost  of  living  under  control. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  situation  have  evidently  been 
clearly  visualized  by  some  of  the  organized  railroad  men 
themselves.  The  efforts  to  reduce  living  costs  now  being 
made  by  the  federal  government  were  strongly  advised  both 
by  Warren  S.  Stone,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  and  W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen,  who  stated  frankly  that  this  was  the 
real  remedy  rather  than  further  increases  in  wages. 

What  then  will  be  the  position  of  the  shopmen's  unions  if 
they  vote  to  strike  in  an  effort  to  enforce  their  demands  for 
a  general  wage  increase?  First,  they  will  have  caused  a 
serious  interruption  of  transportation  and  distribution  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  An  irreparable  economic  loss  will  result. 
Prices  of  necessities  will  increase  and  there  will  be  general 
suffering,  in  which  the  shopmen  will  participate.  Second, 
this  loss  and  suffering  will  be  brought  about  to  enforce  de- 
mands which,  should  they  be  granted,  will  ultimatelv  result 
in  adding  $800,000,000  a  year  to  the  country's  transpi)rtation 
bill,  starting  a  new  cycle  of  increased  wages  and  increased 
production  costs,  leading  straight  toward  national   disaster 

And  this  will  all  be  undertaken  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  program  advised  by  the  leaders  of  other  organizations  of 
railroad  men  and  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  these  great  bodies  of  the  shopmen's  fellow-workers. 

These  facts  have  all  been  placed  before  the  men  and  will  be 
considered  by  them  in  making  their  decision.  They  have  also 
been  clearly  presented  to  the  public  and  whether  it  be  assumed 
that  the  President's  statement  was  an  appeal  to  public  opin- 
ion, or  merely  voiced  public  opinion,  it  is  reasonably  clear 
what  attitude  the  public  will  now  take  should  the  shopmen 
strike.  Under  such  conditions,  accompanied  by  the  same 
firmness  and  unequivocal  stand  in  dealing  with  the  strike 
as  that  shown  in  dealing  with  the  demands  for  a  general  wage 
increase,  the  prospects  for  success  are  practically  hopeless. 

The  issue  is  clearly  drawn.  Will  the  men  aid  the  nation 
in  obtaining  economic  stability,  in  the  benefits  of  which  they 
will  themselves  participate,  retaining  thereby  the  honor  and 
respect  of  the  public?  Or  will  they  attempt  to  bring  on 
chaos,  thereby  making  themselves  the  enemies  of  society,  with 
loss  of  influence  and  dishonor  to  themselves  and  their  or- 
ganizations?   The  country  awaits  the  answer. 
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INADEQUATE  MAIN  DRIVING  BOXES 

Bbooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Mr.  Murdock's  communication  on  inadequate  main  driving 
boxes  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  July,  1919,  is  interest- 
ing in  that  it  draws  attention  to  practices,  at  least  a  part  of 
which  have  long  been  standard  for  long  main  boxes.  His 
aversion  to  a  constant  spring  thrust  to  maintain  adjustment 
of  wedges  is  not  warranted  or  justified  by  the  results  obtained 
in  service,  as  the  automatic  spring  adjusted  wedge  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  itself  to  be  a  most  excellent  device. 
It  automatically  takes  care  of  expansion  of  the  metals  in 
driving  boxes  and  maintains  adjustment  to  compensate  for 
wear  of  the  faces  of  the  shoe,  wedge  and  box.  That  this  is 
desiral)le  with  present  box  equipment  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Murdock's  reference  to  the  taper  of  wedges  is  errone- 
ous, the  standard  taper  used  by  the  .\merican,  Baldwin  and 
Lima  locomotive  companies  being  one  inch  per  foot.  The 
angle  of  this  taper  is  4  deg.,  47  min.  According  to  good 
authorities,  the  angle  of  repose  of  smooth  surfaces  occa- 
sionally greased  lies  between  4  and  ^j/j  deg.  That  is  to 
say,  the  surfaces  will  slip  at  the  angle  mentioned. 
Therefore,  somewhat  more  than  sufficient  spring  thrust  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  wedge  is  necessary  to  take  care  of 
the  piston  thrust.  In  fact,  the  usual  spring  thrust,  with  the 
automatic  wedge,  varies  between  1,600  lb.  and  2,100  lb.  The 
taper  of  the  automatic  wedge  is  I  5/16  in.  per  foot. 

WTien  the  pistons  of  a  locomotive  are  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  because  the  centers  of  the  cylinders  and  the 
centers  of  the  driving  box  l>earings  do  not  lie  in  the  same 
transverse  plane,  the  forces  acting  on  the  driving  box  bear- 
ings exceed  the  piston  thrust  in  a  ratio  which  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  distances  apart  of  these 
centers. 

Assume  that  the  distance  between  centers  of  driving  iKDxes, 
in  the  four  engines  of  the  writer's  tabulation,  on  page  174 
of  the  April,  1919,  issue  is  42  in.,  and  that  the  distance 
between  the  centers  of  the  cylinders  is  74  in.  in  the  four 
coupled,  86  in.  in  the  six  coupled,  91  in.  in  the  eight  coupled 
and  95  in.  in  the  ten  coupled.  The  ratio,  by  which  the  piston 
thrust  must  be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  pressure  on  the  bear- 
ings of  the  main  boxes  is  74/42  in  the  four  coupled, 
86/42  in  the  six  coupled,  91/42  in  the  eight  coupled  and 
95/42  in  the  ten  coupled. 

Using  the  foregoing  ratios  and  the  piston  thrusts  given  in 
the  talmlation  referred  to  above,  lines  15  and  16  .should  read 
differently  and  a  new  line  should  be  added  as  follows: 

Four-  Six-  Eixht-  Ten- 
coupled  coupled  coupled  coupled 

Line    15— Rox   pressure,   U.tal.    II. 101.234  179,377  250.333  330,532 

Line     16 — •Ilorizor.tal    bearing    pressure, 

lb.  pel    s<i.   in 1.349  2,174  2,782  3.390 

Line    17 — Ratio,     horizontal    to    vertical 

bearing  pressures 7.731  13.175  18.671  24.926 

These  figures  are  based  upon  full  boiler  pressure.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  average  M.  E.  P.  of  a  freight  engine 
in  going  over  a  division  will  l)e  close  to  one-half  boiler 
pressure,  so  we  will  divide  the  figures  in  line  17  by  2  and 
get  the  ratio  of  probable  horizontal  wear  to  probable  vertical 
wear,  which  for  the  four-coupled  engine  is  3.865;  for  the  six- 
coupled,  6.587;  for  the  eight-coupled,  9.335;  and  for  the 
ten-coupled,  12.463. 

Now.  the  question  arises:  How  can  any  one  expect  to 
maintain  driving  bo.xes,  which  wear  in  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion, nearly  I2'/2  times  as  fast  as  they  do  in  the  vertical 
direction?  One  should  find  no  great  difficulty,  in  arriving 
ut  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  well  nigh  impossible  proposi- 


tion, even  with  crown  bored  brasses,  as  it  has  proved  to  be 
in  practice. 

Now,  let  us  see  just  what  the  practice  of  crown  boring 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Murdock  would  do  for  the  ten-coupled 
engine.  A  safe  figure  for  bearing  pressure  per  square  inch 
is  200  lb.  in  driving  boxes  of  freight  engines. 

The  live  load  on  the  main  journal  is  26,650  lb.,  and  on 
the  basis  of  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  we  find  that  we  may  safely 
reduce  the  vertically  projected  area  of  the  bearing  to  I33J4 
sq.  in.  This  calls  for  a  crown  bore  5  in.  wide  by  12^  in. 
long,  and  in  boring  the  crown  we  have  reduced  the  bearing 
area  in  the  horizontal  direction,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
crown  bore  extends  downward  ^  in.  If  ^  in.  full  bearing 
is  left  on  each  end  of  the  brass  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
grease  the  projected  bearing  area  in  the  horizontal  direction 
is  91^^^  sq.  in.  Dividing  330,532  lb.  by  91^,  the  bearing 
pressure  per  sq.  in.  is  found  to  be  3,617  lb.,  and  the  ratio 
of  probable  horizontal  wear  to  probable  vertical  wear  be- 
comes 9.042.  This  is  a  betterment  of  27^  per  cent  at  the 
start,  but  it  must  be  rememljered  that  as  wear  progresses 
the  projected  area  of  the  crown  bearing  will  be  increased  in 
area.  At  any  rate,  the  improvement  thus  effected  has  been 
so  entirely  negligible  that  several  roads  have  abandoned  the 
practice. 

The  writer  had  no  idea  that  the  rearrangement  of  the 
bearing  surfaces  which  he  suggested  in  his  former  letter 
would  go,  as  it  has,  practically  unchallenged.  The  most 
obvious  difficulty  with  the  arrangement  shown  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  very  slight  vertical  wear  would  throw  the  lower 
portion  of  the  thrust  brasses  out  of  contact  with  the  journal 
and  render  them  useless,  after  which  the  box  would  wear 
open  just  as  fast  as  the  half-shell  type.  The  writer  believes, 
however,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  box  should 
not  be  made  sectional,  say  in  three  pieces,  one  to  embrace 
a  crown  brass  and  carry  the  weight,  while  cheek  plates  em- 
bracing thrust  brasses  would  be  arranged  at  the  front  and 
back  of  the  journal  in  such  manner  as  to  take  care  of  the 
thrust  and  pull  from  the  piston.  With  a  box  of  this  descrip- 
tion it  would  be  necessary  to  interlock  the  pieces,  so  that 
they  would  be  Incapable  of  any  movement  relatively  to  each 
other,  except  that  necessary  to  close  and  open  the  bearings. 
To  take  up  slack  and  stop  a  pound,  set  up  the  wedge  on 
the  engine  trame.  When  a  pre-determined  limit  of  take-up 
has  Ijeen  reached,  put  shims  behind  the  brasses  to  restore 
the  original  box  dimension,  then  set  up  the  wedge  as  before. 
The  writer  can  see  no  reason  why  an  engine  should  ever  be 
taken  off  its  wheels  except  to  true  up  the  tires  and  journals, 
as  the  brasses  could  Ije  slip  fits  in  their  recesses  and  could 
be  renewed  whenever  necessary.  The  i)0x  could  be  removed 
from  the  frame  without  dropping  the  wheels  or  removing  the 
rods.  This  should  l>e  convenient  when  taking  up  lateral 
motion. 

Inadequate  main  boxes  is  a  most  important  subject,  rela- 
tive to  the  maintenance  of  locomotives  and  the  mere  men- 
tion of  it  should  provoke  the  liveliest  of  discussions.  The 
writer  sincerely  hopes  to  see  more  of  it  in  future  issues  of 
your  valued  paper.  Ch.\rles  F.  Prescott. 


New  Metal  Alloy. — Trade  Commissioner  H.  C  Mac- 
Lean,  at  Rome,  has  sent  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  a  new  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  which  has  been  given 
the  name  of  Biakametal.  This  alloy  quickly  demonstrated 
its  usefulness  in  Italian  industry,  and  by  reason  of  its  special 
qualities  promises  to  attain  similar  success  throughout  the 
world.  Metallurgists  have  made  every  effort  to  determine 
its  exact  composition,  but  without  success.  It  is  stronger 
than  steel  and  less  corrosive  than  copper.  The  most  im- 
portant characteristics  are  said  to  be  the  highest  known 
l)reaking  point,  the  highest  limit  of  elasticity,  perfect  homo- 
geneity, high  resistance  to  thermic  action  and  high  resist- 
ance to  chemical  action. 


Pusher    Mallet    Locomotive    for    the    Pennsylvania    Lines 


Penn.  Lines  Mallet  Locomotive 

For  Pusher  and  Hump  Yard  Service;  51-in.  Wheels 
and    28-in.    Stroke;    100,000    lb.    Tractive    Effort 


THE  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  has  recently 
received  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  10  Mal- 
let locomotives  of  the  0-8-8-0  type,  which  are  desig- 
nated by  the  railroad  as  Class  CC-2-s.  These  locomotives 
are  designed  for  heavy  pusher  and  hump  yard  service  and 
some  idea  of  the  severe  conditions  which  they  are  required 
to  meet  is  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  they  develop  a  tractive 
effort  of  100,000  lb.  The  maximum  grade  in  the  hump 
yards  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  is  3}4  per  cent,  but  the 
new  Mallets  are  designed  for  operation  on  grades  as  steep  as 
five  per  cent  and  on  curves  of  18  deg. 

In  the  design  of  these  locomotives  there  are  a  number  of 
departures  from  well  established  Pennsylvania  standards  and 
in  many  respects  the  practice  of  the  builders  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  locomotives  have  conical  wagon  top  boilers  with 
radial  stayed  fireboxes  instead  of  the  Bellpaire  type  gener- 
ally used  on  Pennsylvania  power.  The  boiler  has  an  outside 
diameter  at  the  first  ring  of  88^  in.,  increased  by  the  conical 
second  course  to  an  outside  diameter  of  100  in.  at  the  throat 
sheet  course.  The  firebox  has  an  inside  length  of  144^4  in. 
and  is  96^4  in.  wide.  A  barrel  combustion  chamber  extends 
forward  into  the  boiler  38^^  in.  from  the  vertical  flange  of 
the  inside  throat  sheet.  The  tubes  and  flues  have  a  length 
of  22  ft.  and  are  2^  in.  and  5 5^  in.  in  diameter,  respectively. 
Th«, boiler  is  also  equipped  with  a  52-element  Type  A  super- 
heater. 

Three  rows  of  Baldwin  expansion  staybolts  support  the 
front  end  of  the  cro\\Ti  sheet.  The  arch  is  supported  on  five 
tubes  and  the  locomotive  is  fired  by  a  Duplex  stoker.  The 
throttle  is  of  the  inside  connected  type  with  the  operating  rod 
extending  through  the  back  head  on  the  vertical  center  Mne; 
the  throttle  is  equipped  with  an  auxiliary-  drifting  valve. 

The  wheels  are  of  comparatively  small  diameter,  measur- 
ing 51  in.  over  the  tires  and  the  low  pressure  cylinders  are 
placed  on  an  inclination  of  1  in  .S5  in  order  to  provide  suffi- 
cient clearance  above  the  rail.  The  high  pressure  cylinders 
are  26  in.  in  diameter  and  the  low  pressure  40  in.  in  diameter. 
A  28-in.  stroke  was  made  necessary  by  the  small  diameter  of 
the  drivers.  Steam  distribution  is  controlled  by  14-in.  pis- 
ton valves  for  both  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  and 
the  engines  are  fitted  with  the  Simplex  type  of  intercepting 
valve  with  auxiliary  high  pressure  exhaust  to  the  stack.  The 
Walschaert  valve  motion  is  used  throughout  and  the  motion 
is  controlled  by  the  Ragonnet  type  B  reverse  gear. 

The  main  driving  axles  have  10^-in.  journals,  while  the 
journals  of  the  other  axles  are  10  in.  in  diameter.  All  jour- 
nals are  14  in.  in  length.  The  driving  axles  are  of  heat 
treated  steel  and  are  hollow  bored.    Heat  treated  steel  is  also 


used  for  the  crank  pins  and  the  connecting  and  coupling  rods. 
All  driving  tires  are  flanged. 

The  equalization  of  the  rear  group  of  wheels  is  continuous 
on  each  side  of  the  locomotive.  In  the  case  of  the  front 
group  the  springs  of  the  leading  wheels  are  cross  equalized 
at  the  forward  ends  and  attached  to  the  frames  at  the  rear 
ends.  Those  of  the  remaining  three  pairs  of  wheels  arc 
equalized  together  on  each  side. 

Although  the  cab  deck  is  roomy,  the  cab  itself,  in  accord- 
ance with  recent  Pennsylvania  practice,  is  comparatively 
short  and  the  steam  turret  is  placed  outside  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  cab.  Two  sand  boxes  are  provided,  one 
mounted  over  the  first  barrel  course  and  the  other  above  the 
firebox  wrapper  sheet  just  ahead  of  the  cab.  These  are 
arranged  to  deliver  sand  to  the  rails  at  either  the  front  or 
rear  of  each  group  of  driving  wheels. 

The  tender  is  built  up  with  a  one-piece  cast  steel  frame 
and  the  tank  is  so  designed  that  a  water  scoop  subsequently 
can  be  applied  if  desired. 

The  following  table  presents  the  principal  dimensions  and 
data  for  these  locomotives: 


General   Data 


.4    ft.   RVi   in. 
.  Pusher 


Gage    

Service     

F'Jel '. . .  .V.  .Bit?  'Coal 

Tractive    effort     100.000  lb. 

VV  eight    HI    working    order 458.140  lb. 

Weight    on    drivers     458!l40  lb! 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order  (est.) ftSO  000  lb 

Wheel  b2sc,   driving 40   ft.    1  »4    in. 

Whctl   base,    rigid 14    ft.    9   Jn. 

Wl.ee!   liasc,    total 40    ft.    1  «^    in' 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 78  ft.  8^  in. 

Weight    on    drivers    -=-    tractive    effort 4.( 

Total    iveiglit    -i-    tractive    effort ..4.6 

Tiactivc    effort    X    diam.   drivers    -i-    equivalent   heating   surface* 714.4 

Equivalent    heating   surface*    -=-    prate   area 74.I 

Firebox   heating  surface    -=-    equivalent   heating  si-.rfaee.*   i-er  cent S.S 

Weight  on   drivers    -f-    equivalent   heating   surface* m!2 

Total   weight    -i-    equivalent   heating   surface* ^'.2 

Volume  equivalent  simple  cylinders 24.2  cti.   ft. 

Equivalent   heating   surface*    -;-   vol.   cylinders 294.S 

Grate   area    -r-    vol.    cyiinders 4j§ 

Cylinders 

Ki:id ronit>oan4 

Diameter  and  stroke 26  in.  and   40  in.   by  28  in. 

Vahes 

^.ind      Piaton 

Diameter    14    jn. 

IV  heels 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 51  in. 

Driving,    thickness    ot    tires 3 J4  in. 

Driving  journals,  main  diameter  and  length i-lO'^S  in.  by  14  in. 

Driving   journals,    others,    diameter   and   length ..10   in.   by    14  in. 

Boiler 

Style      Conical 

U  orking  pressure    225   lb.   per  sq.   in. 

Outside    diameter    of    first    ring 88  j/^     in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width \44'i  in.  by  965*  In. 

Fiiebox  pliites,  thickness Sides,  back  and  crown.   3<i   in.,   tube.   H   in. 
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Firebox,  water  space Front,  6  in.;  sides  and  back,  4J4  in. 

Tubes,    number    and    outside    diameter 209 — lYi  in. 

Flues,*  number   and   outside   diameter 52 — SY2  in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length. ■  •  •  •  •  -22  \\- 

Heatini;    surface,    tubes    and    flues 4,639    sq :  it. 

Heating   surface,   firetox,   including  arch  tubes 391    sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,   total.      5,030   sq.  ft. 

Superheater   heating  surface .1  406   sq.  ft. 

Equivalent    heating    surface* 7,139    sq.  tt. 

Grite  area • 96.3    sq.  ft. 


Tender 


Water    bottom 

cast     steel 

...192,000    lb. 


Tank 

Fiame     • 

Weight    (estimated)     

Wheels,    diameter .. .■ ;".""L'    n    •   ' 

Tourr^ls.  diameter  and  length   6  •"•  ^V  11  "}• 

Water  capacity    10.00°    ^^'^ 

Loal    capacity    ■.,,...,... • -O    ton 

•Equivalent   heatin?   surface    =    total    evaporative    surface    +    1.5    times 
the   superheating    surface. 


LAME  ENGINES  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON 
FUEL  CONSUMPTION* 

BY  J.  W.  HARDY 
Fuel  Supervisor.  United  States  Railroad  Administration 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  in  a  practical  way 
how  fuel  is  wasted  by  lame  engines  (engines  with  valves  out 
of  adjustment).  With  this  end  in  view  tests  were  made  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  between  Houston  and  Galveston. 

The  engines  used  were  of  the  following  dimensions: 

Engine  267  was  of  the  4-4-0  type  having  a  total  weight  of 
137,425  lb.,  weight  on  drivers  91,675  lb.  and  tractive  effort 
of  21,240  lb.  The  cylinders  were  20  by  24  in.  The  valves 
12  in,  diameter  inside  admission  piston  type.  The  valve 
motion  was  the  Stephenson  link,  set  as  follows:  valve  travel 
6  in.,  l>^-in.  lap,  3/32-in.  exhaust  clearance,  line  and  line 
in  front  motion  and  y%  in.  lead  in  back  motion. 

The  engines  were  equipped  with  superheaters  and  burned 

fuel  oil. 

Engine  265  was  of  practically  the  same  design  and  dimen- 
sions with  the  exception  that  the  cylinders  were  formerly 
equipped  with  slide  valves  which  were  replaced  with  piston 
valves,  simplified  steam  chests  with  10  in.  diameter  valve 
outside  admission  having  1-in.  lap,  1/32-in.  lead  in  forward 
motion,    1/32-in.   back,  and    1/16   in.   exhaust  clearance. 

The  engines  in  these  tests  were  run  eight  trips  in  each 
case  with  one  exception,  test  No.  2.  The  test  was  conducted 
with  Engine  267,  which  had  considerable  lost  motion  in  its 
valve  gear,  and  had  made  16,700  miles  since  last  shopping. 
Engine  265  was  in  the  best  of  condition,  having  been  turned 
out  of  the  shops  after  being  generally  overhauled  and  super- 
heated. The  same  engineer  and  fireman  were  used  through- 
out the  entire  test. 

The  tests  made  numbered  from  1  to  6  inclusive— test  Nos. 
1  to  3  with  engine  267  and  4  to  6  with  engine  265.  There 
were  many  places  where  we  could  get  the  lame  engine,  but 
we  could  not  get  the  other  conditions  necessary  to  prove 
waste  due  to  improper  valve  adjustment.  We  thought  it 
was  easier,  better  and  more  reliable  to  make  changes  on  the 
engine  than  to  attempt  to  work  out  the  other  conditions, 
many  of  which  we  had  no  control  over. 

The  objects  of  the  tests  were  to  determine  the  fuel  wasted 
by  locomotives  with  valves  out  of  adjustment,  and  to  see 
how  lame  a  locomotive  could  be  without  loss  of  time  or  com- 
plaint on  its  condition.  Where  an  engine  is  so  lame  it  can- 
not make  time  or  handle  its  tonnage,  it  immediately  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  transportation  department  and  is  taken 
in  and  repaired.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  engines  go 
lame  all  at  once.  W^hen  this  occurs  there  is  usually  some- 
thing lost,  slipped  or  broken.  This  is  noticed  at  once  and  is 
taken  care  of  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  but,  where 
the  change  takes  place  slowly  and  gradually,  as  it  does  by 
age  and  wear,  we  become  more  and  more  accustomed  to  it, 

'Abstract  of  a  naper  read  before  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation at  the  convention  in  Chicago,  May  19-22,   1919. 


and  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  wasting  fuel  all  the  time. 

An  oil  burner  was  selected  because  a  more  accurate  check 
could  be  made  of  the  fuel  used  than  with  the  coal  burner. 
Measurements  were  taken  just  before  starting,  and  on  arrival, 
so  that  oil  and  water  used  represents  what  was  actually  used 
in  pulling  the  train  and  making  station  stops.  All  condi- 
tions of  engines  and  service  were  kept  as  near  the  same  as 
possible,  except  the  valve  adjustment,  which  is  shown  at  the 
heading  of  each  test  made. 

There  was  a  total  of  5/16  in.  lost  motion  in  the  valve 
gear  of  engine  267,  but  this  was  pretty  well  distributed,  the 
engine  not  lame  enough  in  any  case  to  affect  the  schedule  of 
the  train.  There  was  a  noticeable  kick  in  the  engine  when 
lame  that  was  not  there  when  squared. 

With  the  slight  change  in  valve  adjustment  shown  between 
tests  1  and  3,  there  was  a  difference  of  18.33  per  cent  in  the 
fuel  consumed;  no  other  charge  can  be  made  of  this  loss  of 
fuel  than  to  the  condition  of  valves.  The  waste  would 
undoubtedly  increase  with  heavier  service  or  more  distorted 
valve  condition;  this  is  proved  by  test  No.  6  with  engine  265. 
Test  No.  2  is  not  recorded  for  the  pnirpose  of  comparison, 
but  to  show  the  condition  of  valves  after  the  engine  was 
squared  up  by  the  travel  at  full  stroke  and  pronounced  O.  K. 
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Relation   of   Fuel   Consumption  to   Valve   Setting 

More  throttle  had  to  be  used  with  the  engine  in  this  con- 
dition than  when  the  valves  were  as  in  test  No.  3. 

The  valves  govern  the  application  of  the  power  of  steam 
to  the  locomotive  and  are  of  great  importance  to  fuel  con- 
sumption. It  takes  fuel  to  generate  power,  and  it  means  a 
waste  of  fuel  if  this  power  is  improperly  used  in  the  cylin- 
ders of  our  locomotives.  The  exhaust  action  is  different 
when  the  engine  is  lame,  causing  a  pulsating  draft  instead 
of  a  regular  and  constant  pull  on  the  fire.  This  wastes  fuel 
in  addition  to  the  improper  application  of  the  p)ower  to  the 
machine.  Square  engines  steam  better  than  lame  ones,  al- 
though these  engines  steamed  well  in  both  cases. 

Valves  out  of  square  in  a  measure  take  the  economical 
operation  of  the  locwnotive  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crew. 
Their  hands  are  practically  tied  because  they  are  robbed 
of  the  control  of  the  power  applied  to  the  locomotive  in  their 
charge.    With  an  indififerent  crew  this  loss  will  increase. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  know  of  where  we  can  get  as 
good  returns,  and  get  them  as  quickly  and  at  as  little  cost,  as 
by  squaring  valves.     It  only  costs  a  few  dollars  more  to  do 
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this  work  well;  it  only  costs  a  few  dollars  to  do  it  at  a 
time  when  it  is  needed  and  should  be  done,  and  it  will 
often  begin  to  pay  dividends  the  first  trip  after  it  is  done. 
Transportation  people  should  want  it  done  because  the  en- 
gine will  pull  more  and  pull  out  less  draw  bars  when  square 
than  when  lame,  because  the  power  is  more  evenly  distrib- 
uted in  the  cylinders  and  helps  to  prevent  lunging  and  jerk- 
ing when  starting.  The  mechanical  department  people 
should  do  it  because  it  cuts  down  fuel  waste  and  the  cost 
of  locomotive  maintenance.  The  crew  should  want  it  done 
because  it  makes  their  work  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

There  is  liable  to  be  less  complaint  on  a  lame  oil  burner, 
especially  if  she  steams,  than  on  a  coal  burner  on  account  of 
less  manual  labor  to  fire  the  oil  burner.  Why  spend  money 
for  brick  arches,  superheaters,  etc.,  and  then  waste  as  much 
with  valves  out  as  we  can  save  with  both  of  them?  Why 
spend  money  to  generate  steam  and  then  not  control  its  use? 
You  can  go  to  any  union  station  or  large  freight  yard 
and  hear  engines  pulling  out  every  day  on  long,  hard  and 
heavy  runs  that  sound  worse  than  either  of  these  engines 
did.  The  question  of  proper  valve  adjustment  is  so  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  specialized  on. 

The  cut-off  and  steam  distribution  on  test  No.  2  with 
engine  267  merits  careful  study.  This  engine  was  run  over 
at  full  stroke;  in  fact,  was  more  carefully  gone  over  than 
this  work  is  usually  done;  pronounced  O.  K.,  and,  no  doubt, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  run  possibly  for 
months  in  this  condition.  Note  how  much  better  this  engine 
did  in  test  No.  3  with  valves  properly  adjusted  and  a  little 
of  the  lost  motion  taken  up. 

The  difference  in  the  performance  of  engine  267  with 
valves  lame  and  square  was  so  much  we  decided  to  make  h. 
test  with  an  engine  having  as  little  lost  motion  in  the  valve 
gear  as  possible.  We  therefore  arranged  for  a  test  with  en  • 
gine  265.  This  engine  was  new,  and  when  broken  in  the 
right  go  ahead  blade  was  changed  so  the  cut-off  was  as 
shown  in  test  No.  4.  This  engine  was  quite  lame  only  on 
one  side,  and  this  low  down  in  the  quadrant,  and,  as  the 
lever  was  hooked  up,  it  got  better.  As  the  engine  did  most 
of  its  work  at  close  cut-off,  this  change  only  made  a  differ- 
ence of  about  9J4  per  cent  in  the  fuel  used,  but  the  engine 
had  a  very  disagreeable  kick  on  the  right  side  when  run  at 
high  speed  and  short  cut-off. 

Certain  kinds  of  lameness  are  more  wasteful  than  other 
kinds.  The  engine  that  is  lame  where  it  uses  the  most  of  its 
steam  is  the  most  wasteful.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
test  No.  6  with  engine  265.  By  changing  the  back  motion 
blades  so  that  the  engine  cut-off  in  the  forward  motion,  this 
engine  was  made  lame  in  the  cut-off  where  most  of  its  work 
was  done. 

In  all  tests  where  the  engines  were  lame,  the  lameness  was 
aggravated  by  its  being  more  difficult  to  keep  the  valves 
lubricated,  and  both  engines  rode  much  harder  while  lame 
than  when  squared.  An  engine  can  sound  square  and  still 
have  valves  improperly  set.  A  condition  of  this  kind  can 
only  be  discovered  by  careful  measurements. 

My  conclusions  from  these  tests  are  that  a  waste  of  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  of  the  fuel  could  be  made  by  further 
distortion  of  valves  before  the  engines  would  begin  to  lo.se 
time  or  affect  the  train  ser\'ice. 

Conditions    Surrounding    Tests    Nos.    1    to    6,    Inclusive,    with    Cut-off 

AT   6-In.    Piston   Travel. 

^J'in  \U\^r^''"'  ^''V.^^!.-  ?'K''t  v^l\e  out— cut-off— right  side,  front 
5 A  m.,  back  10  h  m.     Left  side,  front  7<A  in.,  back  "^  in. 

Test  No.  2,  Engine  No.  267.  Both  valves  out— cut-off— right  side  front 
7A   in.,  back  StV  in.      Left  side,  front  7 A   in.,  back  Sy".-,   in.  ' 

Test  No.  3,  Engine  No.  267.     Both  valves  Fquare. 

Test  No.  4,  Engine  No.  265.  Right  valve  out— cut-off— right  side,  front 
?yi  in.,  back  3J.1  in.     Left  side,  front  6J^  in.,  back  6]i  in. 

Test  No.   S,   Engine  No.  265.     Both  valves  squ.nre. 

Test  No.   6,   Engine   No.  265.      Both   valves   out— cut  off — right  side,   front 


1-cr 
Per 

No.  3 
Per 

No.  3 
Per 
Per 
Per 

No.  S 
Per 

No.  6 


cent  increase  in  fuel  consumption  Test  No.  2 — 14.63  per  cent, 
cent  efficiency   of  engine   in   Test   No.    1,  considering   engine   in   Test 
as  100  per  cent — 84.5  per  cent. 

cent  efficiency  of  engine  in  Test  No.   2,  considering  engine  in  Teat 
as  100  per  cent — 84.5  per  cent. 

cent  increase  in  fuel  consumption  Test  No.  4 — 9.12  per  cent, 
cent  increase  in  fuel  consumption  Test  No.  6 — 17.70  per  cent, 
cent   efficiency   of   engine   in   Test  No.   4,  considering   engine   in   Test 
as   100   per  cent — 91.6   per   cent. 

cent  efficiency  of  engine  in  Test  No.  6,  considering  engine  in  Test 
as   100  per  cent — 84.9  per  cent. 


ECCENTRIC  WITH  FLOATING  LINER 

BY  J.  A.  PULLAR 

A  simple  and  economical  method  of  utilizing  old  eccen- 
tric cams  is  illustrated  in  the  drawing.  A  17-in.  eccentric 
cam  is  turned  down  to  15^/2  in.  diameter  leaving  a  f^-in. 
flange  on  each  side,  thus  forming  a  groove  to  hold  a  floating 
liner  or  slip  ring  as  shown  in  section.  The  outside  of  the 
ring  fits  in  the  eccentric  strap  just  as  the  old  eccentric 
cam  did. 

Four  rings  are  turned  at  one  time  from  a  brass  bushing 
14  in.  long,  which  allows  for  clamping  and  cutting  the 
rings.     Each  ring  has  three  oil  holes  equally  spaced  and  is 


Eccentric  Cam  With   Slip  Ring   in  Place 

cut  in  three  parts  on  a  milling  machine  by  cutting  through 
the  center  of  the  oil  holes. 

The  eccentric  cam  can  be  turned  down  to  fit  the  rings  in 
the  same  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  fit  a  new  cam  on 
the  journal  and  considerable  machine  work  and  labor  is 
avoided  by  using  the  old  cam. 

Eccentric  cams  converted  as  described  have  proved  very 
successful  and  wear  longer  than  when  applied  in  the  old 
way.  The  use  of  the  ring  has  eliminated  the  usual  trouble 
of  closing  the  eccentric  strap  after  every  few  trips  and  when 
worn  the  ring  may  be  renewed  in  a  very  short  time,  while 
it  would  take  several  hours  to  fit  a  new  eccentric  cam 
and  key. 


3}i  in.,  back  8,-j  in.     Left  side,  front  4%   in.,  back  7}|   n 
Pei   cent  increase  in  fuel  consumption  Test  No.   1 — 18.33 


I. 

per  cent. 


Car  Department  Forces  to  be  Increased. — On  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  bad  order  cars  has  increased 
considerably  at  the  Nashville  shops  of  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis,  the  forces  in  the  car  department  are 
to  be  materially  increased.  It  is  understood  that  the  addi- 
tional men  needed  to  put  these  cars  in  good  condition  for 
shipping  will  he  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  recently 
laid  off. 


Shopmen's  Wage  Increase  Refused 

President   Agrees  with   Director   General   that  De- 
mands Are  Unjustified  Under   Present   Conditions 


THAT  there  shall  be  no  new  cycle  of  wage  increases  for 
railroad  employees  under  present  conditions  is  the  de- 
cision of  President  Wilson  and  Director  General  Hines 
on  the  demands  presented  by  the  committee  of  the  shopmen's 
unions.  This  conclusion  was  reached  on  the  ground  that  the 
increases  already  granted  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
by  the  railroad  companies  during  the  two  years  preceding  fed- 
eral control  have  kept  pace  with  or  exceeded  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  up  to  date,  and  that  further  advances  in 
railroad  wages  are  not  warranted  by  comparison  with  other 
wages,  and  would  merely  result  in  a  further  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  which  the  government  is  now  bending  every 
effort  to  reduce. 

Whether  this  decision  will  be  accepted  by  the  labor  or- 
ganizations, however,  will  not  be  known  until  the  counting 
of  the  new  strike  vote  called  for  by  the  leaders  following  their 
formal  rejection  of  the  small  increase  granted  the  men  by  way 
of  readjustment. 

Following  the  submission  to  Congress  by  President  Wilson 
on  August  1,  of  his  recommendation  for  legislation  creating 
a  tribunal  for  the  investigation  and  determination  of  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  wages  of  railway  employees,  the  respon- 
sibility for  settlement  of  the  questions  arising  from  the  shop 
crafts'  demands  was  placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
President  and  Director  General  by  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  that  the  Presi- 
dent already  possessed  "complete  and  plenar>'  authority"  in 
the  premises. 

Therefore,  on  assurances  that  the  40,000  men  estimated  by 
union  officials  in  W^ashington  to  have  walked  out  in  the  un- 
authorized local  strikes  following  the  reference  of  the  wage 
question  to  Congress,  had  returned  to  work,  conferences  were 
resumed  on  August  20  between  the  shop  employees'  repre- 
sentatives, headed  by  B.  M.  Jewell,  and  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. On  August  23  Director  General  Hines  gave 
the  President  a  complete  report  of  his  recommendations  for 
a  settlement  and  on  August  25  the  shopmen's  committee, 
which  had  just  completed  the  count  of  a  vote  authorizing  the 
calling  of  a  strike  unless  their  demands  were  granted,  was 
called  to  the  White  House  to  receive  the  final  decision  from 
the  President.  The  shop  employees  were  awarded  an  in- 
crease of  4  cents  an  hour,  retroactive  to  May  1,  more  as  an 
adjustment  than  as  a  direct  wage  increase. 

At  this  conference  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hines'  report,  and  two 
statements  by  the  President,  one  to  the  shopmen  and  one  to 
the  public,  were  given  out. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

In  his  statement  to  the  public,  President  Wilson  briefly  re- 
viewed the  steps  by  which  the  settlement  had  finally  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  then  taking  up  the  grounds  on  which 
the  men  had  justified  their  demands.  In  discussing  the  high 
cost  of  living  in  this  connection  he  made  a  strong  plea  for 
sober  second  thought  on  the  part  of  all  wage  earners  to  the 
end  that  adjustments  to  meet  living  costs  be  postponed  until 
normal  conditions  are  restored  and  adjustments  can  be  made 
on  a  more  certain  basis. 

"Demands  unwisely  made  and  passionately  insisted  upon 
at  this  time,"  the  President  said,  "menace  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  countr}'  as  nothing  else  could,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  bring  about  the  very  results  which  such  demands 
are  intended  to  remedy." 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   STATEMENT   TO   THE  SHOPMEN'S 

COMMITTEE 

In  addressing  the  Committee  of  the  shopmen's  unions  the 
President  said: 

I  request  that  you  lay  this  critical  matter  before  the  men 
in  a  new  light.  The  vote  they  have  taken  was  upon  the 
question  whether  they  should  insist  upon  the  wage  increase 
they  were  asking  or  consent  to  the  submission  of  their  claims 
to  a  new  tribunal,  to  be  constituted  by  new  legislation.  That 
question  no  longer  has  any  life  in  it.  Such  legislation  is 
not  now  in  contemplation.  I  request  that  you  ask  the  men 
to  reconsider  the  whole  matter  in  view  of  the  following  con- 
siderations, to  which  I  ask  their  thoughtful  attention  as 
Americans,  and  which  I  hope  that  you  will  lay  before  them 
as  I  here  state  them. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which  is  more  likely 
to  affect  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  even  the  life,  of 
our  people  than  the  war  itself.  We  have  now  got  to  do 
nothing  less  than  bring  our  industries  and  our  labor  of  every 
kind  back  to  a  normal  basis  after  the  greatest  upheaval 
known  to  histor)',  and  the  winter  just  ahead  of  us  may  bring 
suffering  infinitely  greater  than  the  war  brought  upon  us 
if  we  blunder  or  fail  in  the  process.  An  admirable  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  of  community 
action  guided  and  inspired  us  while  the  fighting  was  on. 
We  shall  need  all  these  now,  and  need  them  in  a  heightened 
degree,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the  first  tasks  of  peace.  They 
are  more  difficult  than  the  tasks  of  war — more  ccwnplex,  less 
easily  understood — and  require  more  intelligence,  patience 
and  sobriety.  Wfe  mobilized  our  man  power  for  the  fighting, 
let  us  now  mobilize  our  brain  power  and  our  consciences  for 
the  reconstruction.  If  we  fail,  it  will  mean  national  disaster. 
The  primary  first  step  is  to  increase  production  and  facili- 
tate transportation,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  war,  the  terrible  scarcities  it  created,  and 
so  as  soon  as  possible  relieve  our  people  of  the  cruel  burden 
of  high  prices.  The  railways  are  at  the  center  of  this  whole 
process. 

The  government  has  taken  up  with  all  its  energ\'  the  task 
of  bringing  the  profiteer  to  book,  making  the  stocks  of  neces- 
saries in  the  country  available  at  lowered  prices,  stimulating 
production,  and  facilitating  distribution,  and  very  favorable 
results  are  already  beginning  to  appear.  There  is  reason 
to  entertain  the  confident  hope  that  substantial  relief  will 
result,  and  result  in  increasing  measure.  A  general  increase 
in  the  levels  of  wages  would  check  and  might  defeat  all  this 
at  its  very  beginning.  Such  increases  would  inevitably  raise, 
not  lower,  the  cost  of  living.  Manufacturers  and  producers 
of  every  sort  would  have  innumerable  additional  pretexts 
for  increasing  profits  and  all  efforts  to  discover  and  defeat 
profiteering  would  be  hopelessly  confused.  I  believe  that 
the  present  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  will  be  suc- 
cessful, if  no  new  elements  of  difficulty  are  thrown  in  the 
way,  and  I  confidently  count  upon  the  men  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  railways  to  assist,  not  obstruct.  It  is  much 
more  in  their  interest  to  do  this  than  to  insist  upon  wage 
increases  which  will  undo  everything  the  government  at- 
tempts. They  are  good  Americans,  along  with  the  rest  of  us, 
and  may,  I  am  sure,  be  counted  on  to  see  the  point. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  our  efforts  to  bring  the 
cost  of  living  down  should  fail,  after  we  have  had  time 
enough  to  establish  either  success  or  failure,  it  will  of  course 
be  necessary  to  accept  the  higher  cost  of  Hving  as  a  per- 
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manent  basis  of  adjustment,  and  railway  wages  should  be 
readjusted  along  with  the  rest.  All  that  I  am  now  urging 
is,  that  we  should  not  be  guilty  of  the  inexcusable  incon- 
sistency of  making  general  increases  in  wages  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  present  cost  of  living  will  be  permanent  at  the 
very  time  we  are  trying  with  great  confidence  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  and  are  able  to  say  that  it  is  actually  beginning 
to  fall. 

I  am  aware  that  railway  employees  have  a  sense  of  inse- 
curity as  to  the  future  of  the  railroads  and  have  many  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  their  interests  will  be  properly  safe- 
guarded when  the  present  form  of  federal  control  has  come 
to  an  end.  No  doubt  it  is  in  part  this  sense  of  uncertainty 
that  prompts  them  to  insist  that  their  wage  interests  be 
adjusted  now  rather  than  under  conditions  which  they  can- 
not certainly  foresee.  But  I  do  not  think  that  their  uneasi- 
ness is  well  grounded.  I  anticipate  that  legislation  dealing 
with  the  future  of  the  railroads  will  in  explicit  terms  afford 
adequate  protection  for  the  interests  of  the  employees  of  the 
roads;  but,  quite  apart  from  that,  it  is  clear  that  no  legisla- 
tion can  make  the  railways  other  than  what  they  are,  a  great 
public  interest,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whether  in  possession  and  control  of  the 
railroads  or  not,  will  lack  opportunity  or  persuasive  force 
to  influence  the  decision  of  questions  arising  between  the 
managers  of  the  railroads  and  the  railway  employees.  The 
employees  may  rest  assured  that,  during  my  term  of  office, 
whether  I  am  in  actual  possession  of  the  railroads  or  not,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  exert  the  full  influence  of  the  Executive  to 
see  that  justice  is  done  them. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  justified  in  the  con- 
fidence that  hearty  co-operation  with  the  government  now  in 
its  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  will  by  no  means  be 
prejudicial  to  their  own  interests,  but  will,  on  the  contrary, 
prepare  the  way  for  more  favorable  and  satisfactory  rela- 
tions in  the  future. 

I  confidently  count  on  their  co-operation  in  this  time  of 
national  test  and  crisis. 

DIRECTOR   GENERAL   HINES'    REPORT 

Mr.  Hines'  report  to  the  President,  dated  August  2.i,  is  as 

follows : 

In  view  of  the  importance  both  to  the  railroad  employees 
and  to  the  })ublic  of  the  wage  demands  of  the  shop  employees, 
and  in  view  of  the  intimate  relationship  between  that  subject 
and  the  all-important  subject  of  the  cost  of  living,  I  feel  it 
mv  duty  to  make  this  report  to  you  for  action  by  you  if  you 
wish  to  take  personal  action  in  regard  to  it. 

The  responsibility  rests  upon  me  to  decide  upon  its  merits 
the  claim  of  the  railroad  shopmen  for  the  following  increases 
in  wages: 

Now  receiving     Requested         Increase 
(^ents  Cents  Cents 

Maclnmsts     68  85  17 

Toolmakcrs     68  90  22 

Boilermake:  s     68  85  17 

Riveters     68  85  17 

Biacksiciths     68  85  17 

Sheet  metal  workers    68  85  17 

Electricians     68  85  17 

Car  inspectors   58  85  27 

Car    repairers    58  85  27 

Car  repairers,   steel    63  85  22 

Helpers    45  60  15 

Note. — These  figuns   repres?nt  only   the   principal   classes. 

This  demand  was  considered  by  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  a  board  constituted  last  year 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  consider  wage  matters,  and 
consisting  of  three  representatives  of  labor  and  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  managements.  On  the  question  of 
any  general  increase  to  the  shopmen,  the  board  divided 
equally,  the  three  labor  members  favoring  an  increase  to  a 
basis  of  80  cents  and  the  three  management  members  oppos- 
ing any  general  increase  whatever,  although  expressing  the 


opinion  that  unless  the  cost  of  living  could  be  controlled, 
there  would  need  to  be  a  further  general  increase  in  wages. 
This  is  the  first  time  when  this  board  has  thus  divided  on  the 
question  of  a  general  wage  increase  presented  to  it.  In  ever\' 
other  case  the  board  has  been  in  agreement  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  ought  to  be  a  general  increase,  although  in 
some  cases  its  members  have  been  slightly  apart  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  general  increase.  In  this  case  three  members  of 
the  board,  who  in  all  other  cases  have  been  in  favor  of  a 
general  increase,  have  thus  opposed  any  increase  whatever 
for  the  entire  class  of  employees. 

I  believed  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  both  to  the  em- 
ployees and  to  the  public  to  have  this  grave  problem  con- 
sidered and  disposed  of  by  a  commission  created  by  new 
legislation.  Recommendation  to  that  effect  was  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  but 
the  unanimous  adverse  action  of  the  Senate  committee  made 
it  clear  that  such  a  course  would  not  be  pursued. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  employees  themselves  vigorously 
objected  to  my  suggestion  and  insisted  that  the  matter  should 
be  decided  by  me. 

Since  the  subject  must  be  dealt  with,  and  no  other  method 
has  been  or  is  to  be  provided,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  director  general  under  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  President  by  the  Federal  control  act.  and  this  must  be 
done  without  the  aid  of  any  action  by  the  wage  board. 

I  approach  this  matter  with  the  clearest  conviction  that 
the  railroads  must  be  conducted  now  and  for  all  time  in  the 
future  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  railroad  employees  an 
adequate  compensation  and  a  liberal  share  in  the  returns 
from  railroad  operation.  This  is  not  only  justly  due  to  the 
employees  who  make  possible  the  rendition  of  the  service  but 
it  is  obviously  in  the  interest  of  good  service.  It  is  true  now. 
and  will  be  true  to  a  continually  increasing  extent  in  the 
future,  that  a  state  of  contentment  on  the  part  of  railroad 
labor  will  be  indispensable  to  efficient  railroad  service  and 
this  contentment  cannot  exist  unless  the  evidence  of  fair 
treatment  is  so  clear  that  it  will  carry  conviction  to  the  rail- 
road employees  themselves. 

I  have,  after  the  most  careful  possible  study,  and  after 
considering  everything  presented  on  behalf  of  the  railroad 
shop  employees,  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

The  main  contention  of  the  shop  employees  is  that  their 
demands  are  just  because  of  the  rates  paid  in  the  ship  yards, 
nav}-  yards  and  arsenals.  The  basic  rate  in  the  ship  yards 
was  80  cents  at  the  time  the  shopmen  presented  their  demands, 
and  an  increase  effective  October  1  next  has  just  been  made 
in  an  agreement  (to  which  the  government  was  in  no  way  a 
party)  between  the  employees  and  the  ship  builders  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  .After  the  most  careful  consideration,  I  can  see 
no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  rates  paid  in  the 
shipyards  cannot  be  adopted  as  a  measure  for  the  rates  to  be 
paid  in  the  railroad  shops.  The  conditions  are  fundamentally 
different.  The  work  performed  by  employees  classed  as  rail- 
road shop  employees  is  performed  in  every  city  and  in  every 
railroad  town  of  considerable  size  in  the  United  States.  The 
principal  railroad  shops  are  not  in  the  largest  cities  and 
many  of  the  principal  shops  are  in  towns  or  cities  of  rela- 
tively small  size.  At  the  urgent  instance  of  the  employees, 
the  rates  for  all  these  shopmen  throughout  the  United  States, 
whether  in  large  cities,  small  cities  or  towns  or  virtually  rural 
communities,  have  been  standardized  on  uniform  bases.  It 
cannot  be,  therefore,  that  these  standardized  rates  can  be  put 
so  high  as  to  reflect  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  relativeh- 
few  industrial  centers  where  shipbuilding  was  developed 
under  high  pressure  during  the  war.  Not  only  are  the  ship- 
yards practically  without  exception  in  densely  populated 
centers  but  employees  had  to  be  attracted  to  those  yards  in 
time  of  war  in  competition  with  munition  plants  and  others 
paying  exceptionally  high  wages,  and   the  employees   who 
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were  attracted  to  those  yards  had  to  establish  themselves  in 
these  densely  populated  centers  with  particularly  costly  liv- 
ing conditions.  In  order  to  meet  the  keen  competition  of 
other  war  industries  and  to  build  up  the  forces  of  men  in 
the  shipyards  exceptional  rates  had  to  be  provided. 

The  work  in  the  railroad  shops  not  only  offers  year  in  and 
year  out  (despite  the  fluctuations  incident  to  changes  in  the 
volume  of  business)  reasonably  steady  employment,  but  also 
offers  a  practically  permanent  career.  On  the  other  hand 
shipbuilding  represents  to  a  large  extent  a  temporar}-  em- 
ployment. This  is  brought  out  clearly  by  the  following 
showing  which  is  actual  up  to  August  15,  1919,  and  esti- 
mated beyond  that  date,  as  to  the  employees  who  have  been 
and  will  be  employed  in  the  shipyards  so  far  as  the  present 
governmental  program  is  concerned. 


Xuiiilier  of 
Dcie  shipbuilders 

Tanuary.    1914 48,700 

tanuary,    1916 78,100 

jaiuiary,    1918 144,600 

Noveiiber.    1918 373,622 

JanLary.    DID 361,211 


Number  of 
Date  shipbuilders 

Tune,      1919 354.625 

Dec.     31,    1919 250,894 

Tune     30.    1920 230,000 

Dec.     31,    1920 153,000 

June     30,     1921 0 


Note.^Thcse    figures    do    not   include,  as    I    understand    it,    members    of 

oiTiCc    lorces,   but   only  include  the   men  engaged    in    ship   constiuction    and 

men   employed   in   fabricating  shops  and  all   other  shops  actually   a   part   of 
the    shipyard   plant. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  committed  to  the  policy  that  the  wages  of 
railroad  shopmen  in  ever}-  city,  town  and  village  in  the 
United  States  must  be  brought  up  to  a  basis  created  in  an 
emergency  and  in  a  largely  temporar)-  war  undertaking,  con- 
centrated in  a  comparatively  few  densely  populated  industrial 
centers  where  living  conditions  are  exceptionally  expensive 
and  difficult,  so  tliat  I  conclude  that  the  principal  contention 
of  the  shop  employees  cannot  be  adopted. 

Of  course  if  the  employees  themselves  were  willing  to 
accede  to  a  plan  wherein'  the  wages  of  railroad  shopmen  in 
each  community  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  average 
wages  in  that  community,  other  considerations  would  have 
weight.  But  the  employees  are  insistent  that  the  same  wage 
scale  .shall  be  paid  in  every  place  in  the  United  States,  regard- 
less of  its  size  or  of  local  living  conditions,  and  as  this  prin- 
ciple has  l:»een  adopted  it  necessarily  follows  that  exceptional 
conditions  in  exceptional  communities  cannot  be  taken  as  the 
standard  for  the  wages  of  railroad  shopmen. 

The  conditions  in  the  navy  yards  and  arsenals  cannot, 
largely  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  be  taken  as  controlling; 
moreover,  it  has  generally  been  recognized  that  the  rates 
therein  should  reflect  local  conditions  in  the  particular  com- 
munities and  they  have  not  been  standardized  at  all  except 
for  a  temporar)'  standardization  for  the  war  to  correspond 
with  the  shipyard  rates. 

It  is  further  urged  by  the  employees  that  the  rates  they  re- 
ceive are  below  those  paid  in  private  industries  for  similar 
labor.  The  employees  cite  various  instances  of  rates  in  ex- 
cess of  80  cents  for  work  of  this  character,  but  these  citations 
merely  refer  to  conditions  in  specific  communities.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  to  a  large  extent  private  industries 
themselves  were  influenced  to  an  exceptional  degree  by  the 
war  conditions,  enjoying  the  most  exceptional  profits  and 
paying  unusually  high  wages  to  meet  emergency  require- 
ments. But  no  convincing  evidence  has  been  presented  that 
the  average  of  the  wages  paid  in  private  industries  generally, 
or  in  those  paying  union  scales  of  wages,  throughout  the 
United  States  for  similar  labor  was  or  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  rates  paid  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

I  myself  have  collected  the  available  information  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  that  indicates  that  the  average  rate 
paid  the  principal  metal  trades  in  private  industries,  having 
union  scale  of  wages,  was  at  May  15,  1919,  probably  not 
more  than  3  cents  in  excess  of  the  68  cent  rate  paid  to  the 
railroad  shop  employees.     It  is  a  question  whether  even  as  to 


private  industries  the  advantages  of  work  in  railroad  shops, 
including  the  advantage  of  substantial  amounts  of  free  trans- 
portation, do  not  make  it  reasonable  for  the  railroad  shops 
to  have  a  differential  under  the  rates  paid  in  other  private 
industries.  This  question,  however,  need  not  be  decided  be- 
cause the  decision  made  below  will  make  the  rates  for  the  rail- 
road shop  employees  in  excess,  if  anything,  of  average  rates 
shown  in  the  evidence  thus  obtainable  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  private  industries. 

In  making  comparisons  for  work  of  similar  character  be- 
tween wages  in  the  railroad  industry  and  wages  in  private  in- 
dustries, due  consideration  must  always  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  private  industries  are  frequently  able  to  increase  their 
prices  to  the  public  without  difficult)'  to  offset,  and  more  than 
offset,  increases  in  wages,  so  that  to  a  very-  considerable  extent 
the  wages  fixed  in  private  industries  are  fixed  without  any 
representation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  general  public 
which  eventually  must  pay  the  bill.  On  the  contrary  the 
railroads  whether  under  public  or  private  control  cannot  in- 
crease the  prices  they  charge,  i.e.,  their  transportation  rates, 
except  with  the  sanction  of  public  authority.  So  the  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  from  the  public  standpoint  as  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employees.  This  necessitates  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  of  rates  of  pay  which  have  been  fixed 
by  industries  enjoying  tremendous  profits  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  public  control.  Of  course  the  wages  paid  railroad  em- 
ployees must  be  not  only  reasonable  in  themselves  but  reason- 
ably satisfactory  to  the  employees,  and  necessarily  the  gen- 
eral average  rates  normally  paid  elsewhere  in  permanent  pri- 
vate industries  for  similar  services,  are  an  important  factor 
for  consideration.  But  the  distinguishing  conditions  must 
never  be  ignored. 

The  further  claim  is  made  that  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased. In  a  letter  of  August  5,  1919,  signed  by  the  execu- 
tives of  the  six  railroad  shopmen's  organizations,  and  also  by 
the  executives  of  the  eight  other  organizations  of  railroad 
employees,  including  the  various  organizations  of  train  and 
engine  men,  of  telegraphers,  maintenance  of  way  men,  and 
clerks,  the  proposition  is  laid  down  that  railroad  employees 
are  entitled  to  compensation  which  will,  at  least,  re-establish 
the  pre-war  purchasing  power  of  their  wage. 

The  way  to  re-establish  the  pre-war  purchasing  power  of 
wages  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  not  to  in- 
crease it. 

The  government  is  now  taking  vigorous  steps  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  and  is  meeting  with  gratifying  progress.  This 
great  work  would  be  arrested  if  not  defeated  through  the 
present  adoption  of  the  policy  of  moving  up  wages  so  as  to 
reflect  fully  what  is  probably  the  very  top-notch  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Such  a  movement  would  tend  to  increase  still 
further  the  cost  of  living  and  injure  every  working  man  as 
well  as  every  other  person  in  this  country. 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  President  on  July  30,  \V,  S. 
Stone,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
said:  , 

"We  believe  the  true  remedy  for  the  situation,  and  one  that 
will  result  in  lifting  the  burden  under  which  the  whole  people 
are  struggling  is  for  the  government  to  take  some  adequate 
measures  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  figure 
that  the  present  wages  and  income  of  the  people  will  meet. 
Should  this  not  be  considered  feasible,  we  will  be  forced  to 
urge  that  those  whom  we  represent  be  granted  an  increase  in 
wages  to  meet  the  deterioration  of  the  purchasing  jxjwer  of 
the  dollar,  be  that  what  it  mav,  which  can  be  easilv  de- 
termined  by  competent  authority." 

W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  in  a  summary  of  a  statement  made  by  him  before 
the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  and 
given  to  the  press  by  him  on  July  31,  stated  that  an  increase 
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in  wages  was  not  the  proper  solution  of  the  present  economic 
stress  under  which  working  men  are  laboring  because  they 
will  be  followed  by  new  increases  of  cost  of  everything  which 
would  more  than  absorb  the  additional  pay. 

I  therefore  believe  it  would  be  unfair  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, subversive  of  the  efforts  which  the  government  is  making 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  injurious  to  railroad  em- 
ployees themselves,  for  the  Railroad  Administration  at  this 
time  to  adopt  the  principle  of  moving  up  wages  of  all  railroad 
employees  so  as  to  reflect  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Such  action  would  mean  inevitably  an 
increase  in  freight  rates  which  would  stimulate  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  ever}thing  consumed  by  the  public  and  would 
give  innumerable  pretexts  for  covering  up  additional  unwar- 
ranted increases  in  prices  on  the  claim  that  such  increases 
will  be  necessitated  by  the  increased  cost  of  railroad  trans- 
portation. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rates  of  pay  and  also  the 
earnings  of  many  subdivisions  of  classes  of  railroad  em- 
ployees have  already  been  so  advanced  as  to  be  ahead  of  the 
highest  point  yet  reached  in  the  general  average  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  country.  Any  effort  to  adopt  that 
high  point  as  the  minimum  level  for  all  railroad  wages  will 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

I  have  consistently  urged  throughout  this  calendar  year 
that  the  greatest  problem  before  the  country  is  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  such  reduction  would  be  substantial  increases  in  trans- 
portation rates.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  reasonable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  would  not  be  beneficial 
from  the  standpoint  of  railroad  employees  to  make  an  in- 
crease in  wa"es  in  the  effort  to  overtake  the  liiyh  cost  of  liviny. 
since  the  increase  would  thereby  result  in  putting  cost  of 
living  further  out  of  reach  and  seriously  obstruct  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  luring  down  the  cost  of  living. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  if  railroad  shop 
employees  be  viewed  as  a  class  it  appears  from  the  best  data 
available  that,  comparing  the  total  earnings   of  those  em- 
ployees now  with  their  total  earnings  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1915,  the  average  increase  in  their  earnings  is  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from  July 
1,  1915,  to  August  1,  1919.     This  comes  about  by  the  fact 
that  in  carr\ing  out  the  policy  of  standardization  so  strongly 
urged  by  the  railroad  employees  great  numbers  of  men  em- 
ployed in  railroad  shops  were  given  the  benefit  of  a  higher 
classification  which  entitled  them  to  wages  much  in  excess 
of  the  increases  indicated  by  the  mere  difference  between  the 
old  rates  of  pay  and  the  new  rates  of  pay.     While  it  is  true 
that  those  railroad  shop  employees  who  enjoyed  the  highest 
scale  of  wages  prior  to  the  war  may  not  have  received  an 
increase  fully  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  it  is  also  true  that  great  numbers  of  those  employees 
have  received  increases  substantially  in  excess  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.     This  condition  however  should  afford 
no  basis  for  the  claim  that  the  total  increase  already  given  to 
railroad  shop  employees  is  excessive,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  is  the  case.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  railroad 
shop  employees  were  fairly  entitled   as  a  whole  to  the  in- 
creases in  wages  provided  and  are  also  fairly  entitled  to  the 
additional  increase  next  below  mentioned. 

There  has  been  insistent  contention  that  while  all  other 
classes  of  railroad  employees  have  had  their  wages  adjusted 
in  such  manner  that  they  receive  an  increase  wage  in 
addition  to  receiving  10  hours'  pay  (in  the  pre-war  period) 
for  eight  hours'  work,  this  same  treatment  was  not  accorded 
to  the  shopmen.  While  it  has  been  urged  with  equal  in- 
sistence that  the  shopmen  got  offsetting  advantages,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  true  that  in  this  specific  matter  the  shopmen  did 
not  receive  the  benefit  of  equal  treatment.  On  that  account 
it  seems  to  me  fair  in  all  the  circumstances  to  recognize  this 
condition  by  giving  the  shop  employees  a  rate  of  72  cents  in- 
stead of  68  cents  for  the  classes  now  receiving  68  cents. 


Under  Supplement  4  to  General  Order  27  and  an  adden- 
dum to  that  supplement,  two  different  rates  have  been  provid- 
ed for  car  repairers,  one  a  rate  of  63  cents  for  steel  freight  car 
repairmen  and  another  rate  of  58  cents  for  wooden  freight 
car  repairmen.  This  distinction  has  been  difficult  to  main- 
tain and  has  been  the  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  there  is 
general  agreement  among  the  members  of  the  wage  board 
that  the  condition  ought  to  be  remedied  (although  the  labor 
representatives  think  it  ought  to  be  remedied  by  increasing 
the  rates  for  all  car  repairers  to  the  highest  rates). 

I  therefore  conclude,  that,  except  as  stated  below,  the  rate 
for  all  freight  car  repairmen  who  by  Supplement  4  to  Gen- 
eral Order  27  and  the  addendum  thereto  were  intended  to 
receive  either  58  cents  or  63  cents  shall  receive  67  cents  per 
hour.  There  has  been  great  dissatisfaction  because  car 
inspectors  generally  have  received  only  the  rate  of  58  cents 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  steel  freight  car  repairmen 
have  received  the  rate  of  63  cents.  My  ^conclusion  is  that, 
except  as  below  stated,  car  inspectors  should  receive  the  same 
rate  as  above  indicated  for  freight  car  repairmen  and  there- 
fore should  receive  67  cents  per  hour. 

The  exceptions  al)ove  referred  to  as  to  freight  car  repair- 
men and  as  to  car  inspectors  are  as  to  such  employees  at  out- 
lying points  other  than  shops  and  main  line  terminals  at 
which  points  the  work,  generally  speaking,  is  not  continuous. 
The  increase  for  freight  car  repairmen  and  car  inspectors  at 
such  outlying  points  will  be  4  cents  per  hour.  The  determi- 
nation as  to  the  points  where  the  freight  car  repairmen  and 
car  inspectors  who  according  to  this  principle  get  only  the  4 
cents  increase  will  be  taken  up  in  conference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shopmen  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  u  rea- 
sonable and  definite  working  rule. 

As  to  all  other  classes  covered  by  Supplement  No.  4  and  not 
above  specifically  dealt  with,  the  rate  of  increase  shall  be  4 
cents  per  hour. 

Ever  since  last  September  it  has  been  the  settled  principle 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  make  wage  orders  retro- 
active to  a  date  approximating  the  date  upon  which  the  Board 
of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  made  its  report 
and  in  this  instance  that  report  was  made  on  July  16.     The 
conditions  here,  however,  are  peculiar  in  that' the  action  of 
the  wage  board  has  been  delayed  for  an  exceptional  length 
of  time,  the  presentation  to  the  wage  board  having  been  made 
last  February.     In  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that, 
as  a  part  of  a  negotiation  of  a  national  agreement,  the  changes 
above  indicated  could  properly  be  made  effective  as  of  May 
1.  1919,  and  the  Railroad  Administration  is  willing  to  make 
these  changes  in  rates  of  pay  effective  as  of  that  date  for  all 
employees  who  do  not  leave  the  service  pending  the  com- 
pletion and  adoption  of  a  national  agreement  with  the  shop- 
men's organizations. 

SHOP  EMPLOYEES  TAKE  NEW  STRIKE  VOTE 

After  ascertaining  that  this  decision  was  final,  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  shopmen,  formally  advised  Mr.  Hine<; 
on  August  26  that  they  could  not  accept  the  offer,  and  an 
order   was   issued   for   a   new  strike  vote.      With   the  order 
were  sent  copies  of  the  President's  statement,  at  his  urg- 
ent  request,   and   also  of   Mr.    Hines'   proposition   with   the 
request  that  they  be  given  most  careful  consideration   at  a 
summoned  or  called  meeting  of  each  craft.     The  letter  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  unions  calling  for  the  vote 
stated  that  the  director  general  had  declared  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  final  and  that  there  would   be  no  wage  increase 
granted  to  any  other  class  of  railroad  employees  as  a  class, 
but  that  in  the  event  of  unjust  inequalities,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, adjustments  involving  increases  to  equalize  rates  of 
pay  would  be  made  where  justified,  except  under  the  condi- 
tions stated  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  President's  state- 
ment.   The  letter  cautioned  the  men  to  consider  their  position 
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ver>'  carefully  and  not  overlook  the  following  important  facts: 
In  any  general  wage  increase  which  may  be  granted  the 
shop  crafts  will  receive  the  same  consideration  as  other  classes 
of  employees. 

If  a  strike  is  authorized  the  shopmen  will  be  striking  alone 
to  force  an  increase  for  all  of  the  2,000,000  railway  em- 
ployees. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  members  involved,  the  in- 
ternational organizations  will  not  be  obligated  to  pay  strike 
benefits  beyond  the  limits  of  the  funds  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  WAGE  BOARD  NOW  LIMITED  TO 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Director  General  Hines  has  addressed  a  letter  to  A.  O. 
Wharton,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions,  to  define  the  functions  which  it  is 
appropriate  for  it  to  perform  in  view  of  the  decision  an- 
nounced bv  the  President.  For  the  present  these  are  confined 
to  the  consideration  of  claims  of  any  class  or  subdivision  of 
a  class  of  railroad  employees  to  the  effect  that  readjustments 
ought  to  be  made  in  order  to  bring  about  equality  of  treat- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  general  principles  of  wage  adjustment 
which  the  Railroad  Administration  has  already  established. 
The  board  is  e.xpected  to  report  a  statement  of  facts,  its  con- 
clusions upon  the  facts  and  its  recommendations. 


MODERN   TENDENCIES   IN    ROUND- 
HOUSE   DESIGN* 

BY  EXUM  M.  HAAS 
Railroad  Specialist.  The  Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

An  engine  terminal  is  a  clearing  house  for  motive  power, 
hence  anything  done  to  obviate  delays  tends  to  increase 
the  traffic-earning  capacity  of  the  road  without  increas- 
ing the  fixed  charges.  The  tremendous  increases  in  traffic,  op- 
erating charges,  and  hauling  capacity  of  locomotives  and 
their  cost  have  proportionately  increased  the  demand  for  full 
utilization  of  a  locomotive's  earning  power.  Mere  minutes 
saved  on  each  locomotive  handled,  when  multiplied  by  the 
total  number  of  locomotives  of  a  given  road,  and  reduced  to 
money,  will  finance  unbelievable  improvements. 

I  refer  to  this  phase  of  the  engine  terminal  problem  to  in- 
dicate that  a  road  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  most  efficient 
facilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  100-engine  terminal  can 
be  built  at  present  day  prices,  and  fully  equipped,  for  $660,- 
000.  This  would  result  in  annual  fixed  charges  of  about 
$69,300,  at  10^  per  cent  for  interest  and  depreciation,  or 
at  about  $2  per  engine  per  day.  For  a  terminal  of  this  size, 
a  20  to  25-stall  roundhouse  would  be  required.  Assuming 
24  stalls,  the  house  would  cost  about  $220,000,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  terminal  cost.  This  amount  would  provide  a 
roundhouse,  equipped  with  all  the  modem  labor-saving  facili- 
ties, and  it  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  reduce  depreciation 
to  a  minimum.  For  instance,  a  reinforced  concrete  structure 
would  carry  a  rate  of  about  2j^  per  cent  for  depreciation, 
whereas  a  brick  wall,  wooden  frame  and  roof  structure  would 
carry  at  least  a  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

While  the  weight  of  locomotives  has  increased  about  100 
per  cent,  the  cost  has  doubled.  This  also  emphasizes  the 
need  for  better  facilities  for  the  protection  of  the  motive 
power.  A  locomotive  is  not  a  fire  risk  in  itself,  but  when  it 
is  placed  in  a  wooden  roof  roundhouse  it  certainly  becomes 
one. 

Some  roundhouses  are  quite  important  running  repair 
shops;  hence  anything  incorporated  in  the  design  that  will 
reduce  the  time  to  clear  a  locomotive  should  be  adopted.     Of 

'Abstracted  from  a  parier  presented  before  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
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course,  there  is  an  economical  limit  to  the  amount  that  can 
be  spent,  but  that  need  not  worry  most  of  us,  because  there 
is  so  much  room  for  improvement  at  most  terminals  that  we 
would  find  it  difficult  to  reach  the  limit  of  cost.  For  instance, 
engine  terminal  costs  varied  in  1918,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  per  stall  of  house  capacity. 
The  roundhouse  proper  has  varied  in  cost  from  $6,000  per 
stall,  with  lighting,  heating  and  plumbing,  to  $22,000  per 
stall.  Both  of  these  figures  are  high  for  the  t>'pes  of  con- 
struction used,  because  of  the  abnormal  labor  and  material 
market  conditions  prevailing  in  1918,  but  the  cost  relation 
would  hold  even  in  normal  times.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
what  I  know  of  the  labor-saving  facilities  provided  in  the 
higher-priced  terminal  and  the  permanence  of  its  construc- 
tion, I  believe  the  mechanical  department  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  justifying  the  greater  investment. 

RELATION    or    ROUNDHOUSE    DESIGN    TO    LABOR 

Another  of  the  broader  questions  affecting  roundhouse  de- 
sign at  present  is  labor.  This  concerns  the  quantity  and  class 
of  help  available,  and  the  working  conditions  and  wages. 
Under  prevailing  industrial  conditions  intelligent  labor  has 
obtained  employment  at  higher  wages  and  with  more  satisfac- 
tor>'  working  conditions  than  are  ccMnmonly  found  in  and 
about  a  roundhouse.  The  roundhouse  design  must  meet  this 
form  of  competition  or  the  quality  of  labor  will  fall  below 
its  present  standard,  and  roundhouse  labor  is  none  too  in- 
telligent now. 

Conditions  in  the  average  roundhouse  built  20  years  ago 
were  not  conducive  to  efficiency  or  econwny.  Poor  day  and 
night  illumination  and  a  lack  of  proper  handling  and 
machine  tool  equipment  not  only  reduced  the  capacity  of 
the  house  for  clearing  locomotives,  but  resulted  in  serious 
delays.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shortage  of  desirable  help 
and  the  correspondingly  higher  prices  that  must  be  paid  to 
obtain  good  men,  make  it  important  that  all  the  facilities 
necessary  and  consistent  with  economy  be  provided  to  increase 
the  production  per  man.  The  increased  use  of  bridge  and  jib 
cranes  in  roundhouses  is  evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  this 
fact.  The  substitution  of  the  electric  hoist  for  the  truck  and 
driver  drop  pits  is  another  example.  Improved  daylighting 
in  the  working  areas,  and  better  heating  and  ventilation  are 
also  examples  of  the  tendency  to  improve  roundhouse  condi- 
tions. Paved  floors  and  walks,  attention  to  good  drainage,  all 
add  to  engine  terminal  efficiency,  and  do  not  materially  in- 
crease the  fixed  charges. 

MODERN    TYPES   OF   CONSTRUCTION 

Modern  roundhouses  divide  themselves  into  three  classes — 
the  brick  wall,  wood  frame  and  roof;  reinforced  concrete 
frame  and  roof,  and  a  combination  of  steel  frame  and  rein- 
forced concrete  structure.  In  one  or  two  instances,  concrete 
frames  with  wooden  roofs  have  been  built  to  reduce  first  cost, 
and  in  others  reinforced  concrete  unit  construction  was 
adopted.  The  brick  wall,  wooden  frame  and  roof  construc- 
tion has  been  most  generally  used  l^ecause  of  its  cheapness. 

A  roundhouse  located  at  an  unimportant  terminal,  housing 
engines  that  are  comparatively  small,  is  usually  of  simple 
design.  The  present  tendency,  however,  is  to  increase  the 
height  to  improve  daylighting  and  ventilation.  Houses  of  this 
type  should  be  built  of  slow  burning  construction  throughout 
—nothing  less  than  2-in.  sheathing,  preferably  3-in..  on  6  in. 
by  12  in.  rafters  and  heavily  coated  with  a  fire-resisting  paint. 

On  many  roads  the  frequent  post  spacing  has  been  found 
objectionable.  This  was  the  case  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  and  a  64-ft.  truss  has  been  substituted  in  the 
working  area  for  the  columns  and  beams.  These  trusses  were 
formerly  of  heavy  timber  construction,  but  are  now  built  up 
of  bolted  planks.  The  reason  for  this  change  was  to  cheapen 
the  construction  without  reducing  the  qualitv  of  the  lumber 
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This  house  has  a  one-bay  portal  way,  with  a  lean-to  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  The  lean-to  in  the  rear  not  only  pro- 
vides a  working  aisle,  but  also  permits  the  locomotives  to 
be  shifted  over  the  driver  and  truck  drop  pits.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  advantages  of 
the  lean-to  style  of  construction  but  it  is  undoul)tedly  a 
ciieaper  construction  than  if  the  trusses  had  been  carried  the 
full  width  of  the  house. 

In  but  comparatively  few  instances  have  the  reinforced 
concrete  houses,  which  are  now  being  quite  generally  used, 
followed  the  same  section  as  the  wooden  frame  roundhouses. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  they  have  been  of  the  monitor- 
t>'i>e  construction,  varying  principally  in  the  numl)er  and 
spacing  of  the  columns.  For  instance,  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing has  built  a  house  of  three-bav  construction,  two  low  bavs 
on  each  side  of  a  monitor  section.  The  interior  columns  are 
all  structural  steel  encased  in  concrete.  The  reason  for 
adopting  this  type  of  column  was  to  pennit  the  installation 
of  a  jib  crane.  The  roof  is  a  combination  floor  tile,  T-beam 
construction  to  form  an  insulating  medium  against  temper- 
ature changes  and  condensation.  All  sashes  are  of  steel 
with  pivoted  ventilating  sections.  As  an  aid  in  ventilation, 
five  permanent  slot  openings  were  provided  at  the  ceiling  line 
between  each  set  of  columns  in  both  sides  of  the  monitor  and 
through  the  back  wall.  In  addition,  of  course,  there  is  the 
smoke  jack  and  the  opening  around  it. 

I  believe  the  first  instance  where  a  bridge  crane  was  in- 
stalled in  a  roundhouse  was  that  in  one  built  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Company  at  Philadelphia.  This  was  built  for 
repairing  locomotives,  and  is  equipped  with  two  cranes,  the 
larger  of  which  is  of  50  tons  capacity.  Among  the  first  of 
the  bridge  crane  types  of  houses  built  by  a  railroad  was  that 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  Pa.  It  was  con- 
structed in  1902  and  consists  of  52  stalls,  handling  an  aver- 
age of  between  250  and  350  locomotives  daily.  The  head 
room  in  the  crane  section  is  about  30  ft.  and  the  crane 
capacity  is  12^/2  tons.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an 
analysis  of  roundhouse  crane  requirements  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  made  recently  developed  the  fact  that  the 
maximum  load  that  a  crane  would  be  required  to  handle  was 
about  Sy^  tons.  This  meant  that  a  10-ton  crane  would  be 
adequate  for  all  purposes. 

Another  house  along  similar  lines,  and  one  which  has 
been  described  quite  frequently  in  technical  journals,  and 
railroad  engineers'  hand-books  is  that  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land at  Hagerstown,  Md.  This  house  is  a  steel  frame  con- 
struction, encased  in  concrete.  Woven  wire  mesh  was 
wrapped  about  the  steel,  and  the  concrete  put  in  place 
by  the  Gunite  system.  The  roof  slab  is  3-in.  concrete  with 
Hyrib  reinforcing.  It  is  of  double  monitor  construction,  per- 
mitting dayliglit  to  enter  at  three  points  in  addition  to  the 
back  wall.  In  connection  with  steel  frame  houses,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  built-up  columns,  girders 
of  heavy  section,  are  being  used  as  the  frame  in  the  new 
houses  recently  built  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  I^ake  Erie.  This 
company  believes  that  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  the 
painting  of  these  steel  frames  an  unu.sually  long  life  may 
be  obtained  from  them. 

The  type  of  house  recommended  where  repairs  are  light 
has  a  reinforced  concrete  frame  with  a  column  spacing  that 
results  in  economical  concrete  beam  construction.  The  roof 
slab  is  flat  on  the  under  side,  and  is  formed  with  8  in.  by 
24  in.  floor  tile,  and  4  in.  concrete  T-beams.  This  provides 
an  insulated  roof  and  one  which  is  just  as  cheap  to  construct 
as  the  plain  slab.  The  location  of  the  monitor  windows  is 
such  that  it  will  throw  daylight  into  the  working  area.  In 
addition,  the  sash  area  in  the  lean-to  at  the  back  of  the  house 
is  large.  Provision  has  been  made  for  omitting  one  set  of 
columns  in  the  drop  pit  section.     This  is  done  to  provide  a 


clear  floor  area  between  the  pits  for  removing  wheels  from 
the  drop  pits  to  the  back  of  the  house.  Permanent  openings 
4  in.  by  18  in.  in  section  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  monitor 
and  just  below  the  roof  slab  will  take  off  the  gases  which  col- 
lect at  those  points. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  life  of  steel  sash  in  a  round- 
house is  .somewhat  longer  than  of  wooden  sash  in  the  same 
location,  and  it  is  just  about  as  cheap.  If  it  is  kept  well 
jiainted,  steel  sash  has  the  additional  advantage  of  not  swell- 
ing under  excessive  moisture,  and  therefore  the  ventilators 
can  be  just  as  readily  operated  in  the  winter  months  as  in 
the  summer. 

In  houses  where  heavy  repairs  are  made  a  crane  of  approx- 
imately 50  ft.  span  should  be  provided  which,  with  a  slight 
shifting  of  the  locomotive,  will  reach  any  of  the  heav}-  repair 
parts  which  have  to  l)e  handled.  The  height  of  the  crane  rail 
should  be  26  ft.  6  in.  above  the  floor  line,  which  is  sufficient 
to  permit  of  the  crane  removing  the  cab  without  striking 
other  parts  of  the  locomotive.  This  height  also  greatly 
facilitates  all  crane  movements.  In  a  house  with  a  craneway 
the  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  crane  installation  does 
not  permit  the  installation  of  the  usual  smoke  jack.  It  has 
been  found  in  houses  of  this  section  that  the  high  monitor 
and  the  installation  of  a  large  ventilator  or  jack  in  the  roof 
over  each  stall  does  not  result  in  an  objectionable  accumu- 
lation of  gases  and  smoke.  In  the  winter  time,  and  even  in 
the  summer,  the  fan  in  the  hot  blast  heating  system  can  be 
kept  running  to  force  cut  the  gases. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  growing  tendency  to 
substitute  the  electric  hoist  for  the  truck  and  driver  drop  pit. 
In  addition  to  reducing  liability  of  accidents  it  removes 
wheels  more  quickly  and  cheaply.  While  this  hoist  is  some- 
times installed  in  the  roundhouse,  its  proper  location  is  in 
the  back  shop. 

Serious  objection  to  the  drop  pit  has  developed  in  recent 
years,  owing  to  the  extremely  heavy  locomotives  and  to  the 
declining  quality  of  roundhouse  help.  While  accidents  due 
to  jacking  up  the  locomotives  for  the  removal  of  wheels  do 
not  occur  frequently,  there  is  always  the  liability,  and  it  has 
greatly  increased  because  of  the  failure  to  obtain  intelligent 
labor. 

Two  types  of  roundhouse  doors  are  quite  generally  used — 
a  two-leaf  steel-frame,  wooden  swinging  door,  and  a  rolling 
wood  slat  door.  The  former  is  the  most  popular  because  re- 
pairs are  more  readily  made.  The  question  is  frequently 
raised  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  provide  sash  in  the 
door  or  in  a  transom  over  the  door.  Sash  in  the  door  per- 
mits lowering  the  roof  level,  but  to  some  it  is  objectionable 
because  the  rough  usage  results  in  frequently  broken  glass. 
Daylight  at  the  front  of  the  house  is  not  so  essential,  and  all 
that  is  really  needed  may  be  had  through  small  transom  sash. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  most  of  the  blows 
which  would  break  the  glass  in  the  door  would  break  a 
wooden  panel,  and  the  glass  is  more  readily  replaced  than 
the  wood.  For  that  reason,  the  glass  area  in  the  doors  is 
made  quite  liberal  in  the  roundhouses  l)uilt  Ijy  a  number  of 
roads. 

Another  tendency  in  roundhouse  design  and  construction 
which  has  come  into  more  general  use  in  the  past  few  years 
is  the  substitution  of  the  hot  blast  heating  system  for  the 
pipe  coils  or  other  forms  of  direct  radiation.  A  hot  blast 
heating  system  installation  costs  very  little  more  than  a  direct 
system,  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  providing 
forced  ventilation  in  the  house,  which  is  often  very  neces- 
sar}-.  At  first  the  selection  of  too  low  fan  and  radiation 
capacity  resulted  in  the  indirect  system  being  unsatisfactory. 
This  has  been  corrected,  and  the  fan  may  be  speeded  up  in 
extremely  cold  weather  to  raise  the  temperature  for  thawing 
out  frozen  locomotives  quickly. 
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TYPES  OF  VALVE  GEAR  ON  FRENCH 
LOCOMOTIVES 

BY  W.  G.  LANDON 

\'arious  complicated  arrangements  of  the  Walschaert  valve 
orear,  all  of  which  are  in  regular  u?e  en  many  French  locomo- 
tives, are  shown  in  the  sketches.  They  are  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  French  and  American 
points  of  view  and  consecjuently  the  difficulty  of  making 
American  equipment  popular  in  France. 

Fig.   1   shows  a  gear  fitted  to  a  large  number  of  4-4-0 


Fig.    1 — Valve    Gear    as    Applied    to    Etat   4-4-0   Type 

engines  Ijuilt  over  twentx'  years  ago  for  the  Ouest  (now 
Etat).  It  will  be  seen  that  a  projecting  arm  from  the  link 
is  actuated  by  a  portion  of  the  Joy  gear.  This  gives  a 
rapid  valve  travel  at  the  beginning  of  the  .stroke,  and  the 
valve  movement  is  perhaps  more  nearly  theoretically  correct 


r^<- (?://<*  s  Cross  fteocf 
y^/fe  Cenfrel/ne  \ 


Fig.   2— Valve    Gear   as   Applied    to    Etat  4-6-0   Type 

than  if  the  link  were  actuated  by  an  eccentric.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  there  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  Joy 
gear  (distortion  from  vertical  movement  of  axle)  plus  a  lot 
of  extra  parts.     The  driving  wheels  on  this  class  of  engine 


Fig.  3— Valve  Gear  as  Applied  to  P.   L.   M.  4-6-0  Type 

are  equalized,  h\x\  no  trouble  is  experienced  by  valves  getting 
out  of  square  once  they  have  been  set  for  normal  axle  posi- 
tion. . 

Fig.  2  shows  the  evils  of  standardization.  When  a 
4-6-0  superheater  class  engine  was  brought  out  on  the 
Etat,  the  valve  gear  was  made  standard  with  that  on  the 
saturated    engines,  which    have    outside    admission    valves. 


The  superheater  engines  have  inside  admission  valves  so  a 
rocker  arm  was  put  in  to  make  the  gear  distribute  properly 
for  inside  admission.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  thrust  from 
the  rocker  is  not  in  line  with  the  valve  center,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  anything  but  disadvantages  either  from  a  theo- 
retical or  practical  standpoint.  This  arrangement  is  also 
used  on  the  Xord. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  valve  gear  on  l.p.   (inside)   cylinders  of 


^dell  cronk 
Fig.  4 — Valve  Gear  as  Applied  to  P.  L.  M.  4-8-0  Type 

4-6-0  class  on  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Meriterranean.  The 
reason  for  the  arrangement  apparently  was  the  fact  that 
the  links  would  not  clear  the  Ijottom  of  the  boiler.  Other 
and  simpler  solutions  of  the  problem  would  not,  however, 
be  hard  to  find. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  gear  on  l.p.  (inside)  cylinders  on 
4-8-0  class,  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean.  The  object 
of  this  detour  frcm  eccentric  to  link  the  writer  could  not 
fathom. 


PULVERIZED  FUEL 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  International  Railway 
Fuel  Association  held  in  Chicago,  May  19-22,  1919,  the 
Committee  on  Pulverized  Fuel  presented  a  progress  report 
which  consisted  of  the  summary  of  some  of  the  results  ob- 
tained with  pulverized  coal  with  comments  and  suggestions. 
An  abstract  of  the  report  follows: 

Results  obtained  from  tests  brought  out  the  following 
points:  (a)  A  saving  of  2.5  per  cent  in  fuel  could  l)e  made 
by  burning  pulverized  coal.  The  main  difficulties  were  the 
slagging  over  of  the  flue  sheet  and  burning  out  of  the  brick 
arch.  The  slagging  was  largely  overcome  by  an  air  jet  to 
blow  off  the  slag  accumulations,  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  overcome  the  rapid  burning  out  of  the  brick  arch.  The 
cost  of  replacing  the  arch  brick  largely  overcame  the  saving 
in  fuel.  The  delay  to  locomotive  was  also  a  decided  draw- 
back. 

"A  comparison  of  costs  of  hand  firing  versus  pulverized 
coal  showed  the  hand  firing  to  be  most  economical.  It  is 
thought  possible  to  design  a  firebox  that  will  eliminate  such 
troubles  as  Imrning  cut  of  the  brick  arch  and  show  an  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  the  pulverized  coal." 

(bj  "Burning  60  per  cent  anthracite  and  40  per  cent 
bituminous  pulverized  fuel  gave  all  the  steam  that  was 
wanted  with  splendid  ocntrol. 

(c)  "The  burning  of  pulverized  coal  in  a  locomotive  was 
quite  easy  and  satisfactor>-.  The  difficulties  were  with  dry- 
ing, pulverizing  and  handling  the  coal,  and  also  the  danger 
in  connection  with  it.  Locomotives  equipped  to  bum  pul- 
verized coal  would  be  tied  up  were  the  pulverizing  plant 
to  be  burned  or  otherwise  made  inoperative." 

One    foreign    railroad,    the    "Central    Railway    of    Bra- 
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zil,"  has  made  marked  progress  in  burning  pulverized  coal. 
(See  Railway  Age,  Oct.  26,  1917,  page  767.) 

Many  pulverized  fuel  installations  in  stationary  plants 
are  reported  as  successfully  burning  various  coals  in  pul- 
verized form.  A  southwestern  railroad  reports:  "Our  sta- 
tionary boiler  plant  that  used  pulverized  fuel  has  been  com- 
pelled to  use  a  considerable  amount  of  oil  on  acocunt  of 
breakdowns  and  other  troubles.  We  have  had  very  little 
service  on  two  boilers  because  of  overhauling  and  remodel- 
ing of  the  fuel  equipment.  We  kept  the  plant  going  on 
pulverized  coal  most  of  the  time,  but  it  has  been  a  forced 
proposition." 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  deduced:  The  art  of 
burning  pulverized  coal  has  shown  marked  progress;  the 
experimental  work  has  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  burning  coal  in  a  finely  divided  form  in  sus- 
pension, and  that  complete  commercial  success  depends  upon 
the  careful  working  out  of  such  details  as  proper  fineness 
of  the  various  grades  of  coals  and  economical  and  efficient 
methods  and  apparatus  for  preparing,  storing  and  trans- 
porting the  pulverized  coal  to  the  stationary  plant  or  loco- 
motive furnace.  The  tendency  of  explosion  and  spontaneous 
combustion  should  be  eliminated  entirely  if  possible  to  do 
so.  The  reabsorption  of  moisture  will  always  be  a  prob- 
lem in  climates  having  extreme  variations  of  temperature 
and  humidity.  It  seems  advisable  to  give  more  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  steam  locomotive  as  it  exists  today.  A 
pulverizing  and  stoking  device  might  be  arranged  that  would 
prepare  any  grade  of  coal  on  the  tender  and  deliver  it  to 
the  firebox  in  the  pulverized  form,  thus  eliminating  the  ex- 
pense of  repairing  and  transporting  pulverized  coal  from  a 
central  plant.  Many  of  the  universities  have  ver>'  thor- 
oughly equipped  laboratories  that  we  are  not  using  to  a 
sufficient  extent.  It  is  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  im- 
mense supply  of  bituminous,  lignite  and  other  grades  of 
coals  adapted  to  the  pulverized  method  of  burning,  the  rail- 
roads, with  the  assistance  of  manufacturers  and  universities, 
make  conclusive  and  exhaustive  tests  to  develop  the  methods 
and  apparatus  necessary  to  meet  the  very  urgent  demands  for 
more  economical  burning  of  coal. 

The  report  was  signed  by  W.  J.  Bohan  (N.  P.),  chair- 
man; H.  T.  Bentley  (C.  &  N.  W.),  H.  B.  Brown  (L.  V.), 
R.  R.  Hibben  (M.,  K.  &  T.).  D.  R.  MacBain  (N.  Y.  C). 
J.  H.  Manning  (D.  &  H.),  H.  C.  Oviatt  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.),  John  Purcell  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.),  and  L.  R.  Pyle 
'  (U.  S.  R.  A.). 

DISCUSSION 

J.  E.  Muhlfeld  (Pulverized  Fuel  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion) in  a  written  discussion  took  issue  with  some  of  the 
statements  in  the  committee's  report.  He  asserted  that  the 
practicability  of  burning  powdered  coal  had  been  established, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  develop  it  in  order  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  locomotive,  to 
decrease  the  cost  of  fuel,  to  permit  of  using  coal  of  poor 
quality  and  to  eliminate  smoke  and  soot.  A.  G.  Kinyon 
(Fuller  Engineering  Company)  submitted  records  of  instal- 
lations and  reports  of  tests  showing  the  high  efficiency  of 
boilers  fired  in  this  manner.  Several  speakers  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  troubles  similar  to  those  experienced 
with  pulverized  fuel  had  been  encountered  in  the  period 
of  development  of  practically  all  the  accessories  used  on  loco- 
motives. M.  C.  M.  Hatch  (Pulverized  Fuel  Equipment 
Corporation)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter lay  in  the  design  of  a  locomotive  furnace.  Large  fur- 
nace volume  is  needed  for  burning  pulverized  fuel  and  no 
locomotive  has  yet  been  built  with  the  proper  design  of 
furnace  for  this  fuel.  Where  proper  care  is  taken  in  de- 
signing the  furnace,  stationary  installations  are  uniformly 
successful. 

The  association  decided  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  Purdue 


University,   the   University  of   Illinois   and   the   Bureau  of 
Mines  to  solve  the  problem  of  burning  pulverized  coal. 


LOCOMOTIVE   FUEL   LOSSES  AT 
TERMINALS* 

BY  J.  M.  NICHOLSON 
Fuel  Supervisor,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

The  fuel  consumed  by  locomotives  while  in  terminals  is 
an  incident  of  operation  which  requires  a  variable  amount 
of  fuel  and  has  been  given  too  little  consideration  for  the 
quantity  involved.  The  engineer  and  fireman,  who  are 
with  the  locomotive  while  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
fuel  is  l)urncd,  have  been  charged  with  being  ver)-  wasteful. 
The  remaining  10  to  25  per  cent  is  burned  at  the  terminal 
in  getting  the  locomotive  ready  for  service  and  taking  it  to 
the  enginehouse,  much  of  which  is  the  result  of  wasteful 
methods  and  practices. 

Locomotives  must  be  moved  from  yards  to  cinder  pits, 
have  tlie  fires  knocked,  and  be  put  in  the  house  in  order 
that  necessary  repairs  can  be  made.  They  must  be  fired  up 
and  tests  of  locomotive  auxiliary  appliances  properly  made, 
after  which  they  must  be  moved  from  the  roundhouse  to 
the  train.  These  essential  activities  of  operation  require  the 
use  of  fuel,  but  the  fuel  used  in  addition  to  that  required 
for  these  purposes  must  be  considered  as  waste. 

When  a  locomotive  is  brought  to  a  terminal  the  fire  should 
be  burned  down  to  such  a  point  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
rebuild  the  fire  in  order  to  get  the  water  level  in  the  boiler 
to  the  proper  height  before  knocking  the  fire.  The  dampers 
on  oil  burning  locomotives  and  also  coal  l)urning  locomo- 
tives, so  equipped,  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  work  at 
the  cinder  pit  is  completed  and  the  blower  shut  oft"  to  reduce 
circulation  of  air  through  the  boiler. 

The  roundhouse  capacity  should  be  such  that  no  delay 
will  be  caused  in  getting  the  locomotive  into  the  house. 
When  a  locomotive  reaches  the  house  a  competent  inspector 
should  enter  the  fireliox  and  see  that  the  flues  are  clean 
and  free  from  leaks.  The  arches  must  be  clean  and  in 
repair.  The  grates  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  grates 
having  broken  fingers  or  excessive  openings  repaired  or 
removed.  The  ash  pans  must  he  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
special  attention  given  to  see  that  the  air  opening  under  the 
mudring  is  cleaned.  The  front  end  should  be  inspected 
to  see  that  it  is  self-cleaning  and  that  it  is  free  from  air 
leaks. 

As  soon  as  the  boiler  and  grate  work  is  completed  the 
grates  should  be  bedded  down  with  from  three  to  four  inches 
of  coal  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  grate  area.  The 
coal  which  falls  through  while  bedding  down  the  grates 
should  be  reclaimed.  Tests  show  the  coal  reclaimed  will 
vary  from  80  to  200  lb.  per  locomotive,  depending  on  the 
size  of  ccal  used  and  the  amount  of  surface  moisture  on 
the  coal.  The  coal  can  be  reclaimed  by  collecting  it  in  a 
hag  fastened  to  the  ash  pan  slide  and  removing  the  bag 
as  soon  as  the  grates  are  bedded  down,  or  at  larger  terminals 
a  pit  on  the  outgoing  track  can  be  used  for  dumping  this 
coal  and  conveying  it  into  the  car.  A  terminal  handling 
50  locomotives  per  day  will  conser\'e  from  SO  to  100  tons  per 
month  by  reclaiming  this  coal. 

In  case  the  boiler  is  to  be  washed,  the  heat  in  the  boiler 
is  entirely  wasted  unless  the  roundhouse  is  equipped  with 
a  hot  water  boiler  wash-out  system.  A  plant  of  sufficient 
capacity,  if  properly  maintained  and  operated,  will  reduce  the 
time  consumed  in  the  operations  of  washing  the  boiler  from 
25  to  50  per  cent  and  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  used  in 
firing  up  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  saving  of  from  two 
to  three  hours'  time  in  getting  the  locomotive  back  in  service 

•Abstract   of   a    paper   presented   before   the    International    Railway    Fuel 
Association   convention   at  Chicago,   May    19-22,    1919. 
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is  an  important  factor  under  present  operating  conditions, 
as  is  also  the  saving  of  from  600  to  700  lb.  of  coal  per 
locomotive. 

In  many  cases  where  boilers  are  not  due  to  be  washed 
out  engines  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  roundhouse  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  before  the  time  set  for  the  locomotive  to 
leave  the  roundhouse.  During  this  time  the  heat  in  the 
boiler  has  been  passed  out  through  the  stack  unless  a  stack 
cover  is  used  or  the  dampers  closed  to  prevent  circulation 
of  air  through  the  boiler.  This  heat  waste  can  be  found  in 
practically  every  roundhouse,  and  results  in  several  tons 
of  coal  per  locomotive  being  wasted  each  month.  The 
time  required  to  furnish  a  locomotive  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  pressure  maintained  in  the  roundhouse  blower  steam 
line.  Insufficient  pressure  results  in  the  use  of  more  coal 
in  firing  up  a  locomotive  and  decreases  operating  efficiency. 
The  use  of  old  ties,  old  car  material,  shavings,  etc.,  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  and  should  be  used 
where  practical. 

The  chief  despatcher  should  furnish  the  roundhouse  fore- 
man with  a  list  of  trains  that  he  expects  to  run  and  the 
roundhouse  foreman  should  furnish  the  despatcher  with  a 
list  of  locomotives  he  expects  to  have  ready.  The  exchange 
of  these  lists  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours  is  advisable, 
after  which  the  locomotives  should  be  ordered  for  a 
scheduled  leaving  time,  giving  the  roundhouse  the  necessary 
time  to  fire  up  the  locomotive  and  call  the  engine  crew. 
This  will  avoid  holding  locomotives  under  steam  in  cases 
where  trains  are  set  back  or  cannot  be  run  according  to  the 
line-up.  In  cases  where  locomotives  are  fired  up  as  soon 
as  the  work  is  completed  and  allowed  to  stand  under  steam 
for  seven  hours,  the  fuel  wasted  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
fuel  that  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  locomotive  for  service. 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  where  despatching 
schedules  are  not  in  effect  and  where  they  are  not  given 
close  supervision. 

The  wages  paid  for  one  hour's  terminal  delay  on  a  freight 
train  is  a  loss  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  one  ton  of  coal,  also 
eight  locomotive  hours  under  steam  in  addition  to  the  time 
actually  necessary  to  get  the  locomotive  ready  for  service 
is  a  loss  equal  to  the  value  of  a  ton  of  coal.  Every  locomo- 
tive on  a  division  is  burning  some  fuel  at  the  terminals 
that  is  unnecessary,  and  many  locomotives  are  burning  be- 
fore each  trip  fuel  of  greater  value  than  the  loss  of  wages 
paid  for  one  hour's  terminal  delay.  If  this  loss  were  given 
as  close  supervision  as  is  given  the  wages  paid  for  terminal 
delay,  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  reduced.  Super- 
intendents should  know  personally  that  locomotives  are  not 
being  held  under  steam  unnecessarily  on  their  division  and 
also  that  co-operation  in  the  despatching  of  locomotives  does 
exist. 

The  fuel  that  is  consumed  as  a  result  of  lack  of  facilities 
for  handling  is  a  costly  proposition,  and  adequate  round- 
house and  shop  facilities  should  be  provided.  Repairs  to 
turntables,  roundhouses,  coal  chutes  and  tracks  at  the  termi- 
nal should  be  made  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  as  it  may 
result  in  congested  single  track  movement  at  coal  chutes 
and  cinder  pits  or  tie  up  the  entire  roundhouse,  all  of  which 
wastes  fuel.  Proper  care  of  a  fire  in  the  roundhouse  con- 
tributes to  economic  locomotive  performance  on  the  road  and 
also  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel  used  at  the  terminal.  The 
locomotive  appliances  should  be  tested  out  before  leaving 
the  roundhouse  for  the  train  to  see  that  they  are  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  do  their  work,  which  means  a  saving 
of  fuel  on  the  road  that,  in  most  cases,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished after  ^leaving  the  terminal.  The  train  line  leakage 
should  he  determined  and  the  leaks  repaired  at  the  terminal. 
Train  line  air  leaks  cost  a  railroad  company  much  more 
than  it  costs  to  repair  them. 

Locomotives    should    be    maintained    to    prevent    serious 


steam,  air  and  water  leaks.  Throttles  leaking,  pops  leaking 
and  air  pumps  running  in  the  house  are  to  be  avoided. 
All  of  the  operations  at  a  roundhouse  contribute  to  fuel 
economy,  and  men  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
neglect  on  their  part  often  results  in  a  waste  of  fuel  greater 
than  their  day's  wages  before  the  locomotive  reaches  the  next 
terminal  where  proper  repairs  can  be  made. 

The  amount  of  coal  required  for  the  period  of  firing  up 
a  locomotive  and  getting  it  ready  for  service  under  careful 
handling  should  be  determined.  The  actual  consumptitm 
against  the  required  consumption  is  the  fuel  efficiency  of  the 
despatchers  and  the  roundhouse  organization.  This  effi- 
ciency is  not  a  maximum,  even  on  the  best  managed  and 
best  equipped  roads.  The  magnitude  of  the  amount  of  fuel 
involved  in  these  losses  should  provide  a  strong  incentive 
to  renewed  effort  in  fuel  conservation  as  these  conditions 
of  fuel  waste  are  decreasing  operating  efficiency  and  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  transportation. 


A  LOCOMOTIVE  SAND  BOX  SCREEN 

BY  A.  P.  JANDER 
General  Foreman,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

A  source  of  great  annoyance  in  the  roundhouse  and  on  the 
road  is  the  stoppage  of  the  pipes  and  traps  of  the  locomotive 
sanding  apparatus.  A  properly  working  sanding  apparatus 
is  especially  to  be  desired  in  bad  weather  as  great  harm  is 
often  done  to  an  engine  through  the  failure  of  the  sanding 
equipment  to  work  properly  at  a  critical  time,  and  in  addition 
the  delays  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  this  apparatus  fre- 
quently have  serious  results. 

In  dr>ing  and  screening  sand  at  the  sand  house  all  foreign 
matter  is  not  always  removed  and  this  getting  into  the  sand 
box  eventually  chokes  the  sand  pipe  so  that  the  apparatus 
will  not  operate  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  To  overcome  this 
trouble  the  writer  has  designed  a  sand  box  screen  as  illus- 


Afo.  2^x2^  Wire  Mesh 
Screen  for  Use  In   Filling  Locomotive  Sand   Boxes 

trated  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  This  screen  may  be 
adjusted  over  the  mouth  of  the  sand  box  and  as  the  sand  is 
poured  in,  the  screen  is  turned  slightly,  thus  permitting  the 
clean,  fine  sand  to  enter  the  box,  but  excluding  all  stones 
and  foreign  matter.  Two  of  these  screens  kept  in  a  con- 
venient place,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sandhouse,  so  that 
they  may  be  used  when  filling  the  sand  boxes  of  locomotives, 
will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  experienced  on  the 
road.  The  expense  of  making  the  screens  and  the  time 
required  for  their  operation  is  so  small  that  it  need  not  be 
considered.  An  engine  can  be  as  easily  and  as  quickly 
sanded  with  these  screens  as  without  them  and  if  made  of 
proper  material,  they  are  practically  indestructible. 
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RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION  NEWS 

Enlargement  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Work- 
ing Conditions  from  six  to  twelve  members  is  under  consider- 
ation. Such  an  enlargement  has  been  proposed  by  the  labor 
board.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  representative  of  the  engi- 
neers, clerks  and  maintenance  of  way  employees  and  three 
more  officials. 

A  NATIONAL   "DRIVE "  FOR  SAFETY 

Walker  D.  Hines,  director  general  of  railroads,  announces 
that  a  "National  Railroad  Accident  Prevention  Drive"  will 
be  started  on  October  18  at  12:01  a.  m.  and  will  be  continued 
until  October  31  at  midnight,  to  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Safety  Section.  A  circular,  sent  to  the 
regional  directors,  calls  for  their  co-operation.  All  officers 
and  employees  are  expected  to  give  their  hearty  support. 

This  drive  follows  the  ver\-  satisfactory  results  of  cer- 
tain "no  accident  campaigns"  already  carried  out.  The  re- 
sults of  these  campaigns  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Tot.il  No.  Casualties,   Casualties, 
Region                                                        of  emiiloyees  1919  1918 

Southern.    January    19-25 2.10,000  77  466 

Southwestern.    -Mav    1-31 174,884  646  1.475 

Central   Western,    Tune   22-29 3?7.000  100  456 

Northwestern    June    22-2<) 274.2.'4  119  481 

In  the  Southern  region  28  out  of  45  railroads  reported  no 
accidents;  in  the  Southwestern  region  12  roads  were  in  this 
class,  in  the  Central  Western  47  out  of  67  and  in  the  North- 
western 50  out  of  6,5,  showed  clear  records. 

FIREMEN   DEMAND    MECH.\NICAL    STOKERS   AND   WAGE 

INCREASE 

In  order  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  has  decided  that  its 
members  must  have  not  only  a  large  increase  in  wages,  esti- 
mated at  35  to  65  per  cent,  but  also  the  assistance  of  me- 
chanical stokers  on  engines  weighing  over  200,000  lb.,  me- 
chanical coal  passers  on  locomotives  of  less  weight,  and 
power  grate  shakers  and  fire  door  openers  on  all  locomotives. 

The  demands  are  as  follows:  Firemen  and  helpers  in 
pa.'^senger  service,  $6.50  a  day  of  5  hours  or  less,  100  miles 
or  less  (Mallet  locomotives,  $7.20);  through  freight  service 
on  locomotives  weighing  less  than  200,000  lb.,  $6.50  a  day 
for  8  hours  or  less,  100  miles  or  less,  on  locomotives  weigh- 
ing over  200.000  lb.,  $6.80;  local  or  way  freight  service, 
mixed  trains,  mine  runs,  etc.,  minimum  of  50  cents  per  100 
miles  or  less  in  addition  to  through  freight  rates;  helper, 
pusher,  transfer,  work,  wreck,  construction,  .snow  plow,  cir- 
cus, milk  and  unclassified  service,  through  freight  rates;  yard 
service,  $6.50  (Mallet  $6.80),  on  Mallet  locomotives  in  all 
except  vard  service,  $7.20  a  day;  inside  hcstlers,  $6.80  a 
day;  outside  hostlers,  $7.20;  hostlers  helpers,  $6.50,  eight 
hours  or  less;  all  coal  burning  locomotives  to  be  equipped 
with  power  grate  shakers  and  automatic  fire  door  openers. 
.\11  coal-burning  locomotives  in  road  service  weighing  over 
200,000  lb.,  to  ije  ecjuipped  with  mechanical  stokers  and  two 
firemen  to  be  employed  on  each  engine  until  .so  equipped. 
.Ml  locomotives  weighing  less  than  200,000  lb.  to  be  equipped 
with  coal  passers.  Firemen  to  be  relieved  of  cleaning  loco- 
motives, removing  tools  or  supplies,  loading  coal,  filling 
luljricators,  etc. 

ROADS      CO-OPERATE      WITH     VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    BOARD 

W.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation,  and 
W.  S.  Carter,  director  of  the  Division  of  Labor,  have  issued 
the  following  joint  circular  authorizing  co-operation  by  the 
railroads  in  the  establi.shment  of  part-time  schools  for  rail- 
road apprentices  and  others: 

"The  Federal  Government  has  created  under  the  provis- 
ions of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  23,  1917,  a 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 


"The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  for  the  promotion 
of  vocational  education  in  the  trades  and  industries  and  in 
agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the  various  states,  and  an 
appropriation  by  the  Federal  Government  is  available  for 
such  work. 

"The  value  of  vocational  training  for  mechanics  and  ap- 
prentices in  railroad  shops  has  been  recognized  by  many 
railroads  which  have  established  schools  for  the  training  of 
such  men.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
not  only  to  assist  and  encourage  such  training  where  estab- 
lished, but  also  to  extend  the  system  to  roads  which  have  not 
established  such  schools,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  co-operation  between  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  extending  this  work. 

"It  is  therefore  desired  that  the  different  railroads  under 
control  of  the  United  States  Railroad  .Administration  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
the  establishment  of  part-time  schools  for  railroad  shop  ap- 
prentices and  others  who  come  within  the  scope  of  the  act. 
Where  it  is  found  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  this  work, 
railroads  will  be  authorized  on  request,  to  fit  up  suitable 
study  or  class  rooms  at  the  different  shops  where  such  schools 
may  be  held,  ^^'here  such  schools  are  established,  railroads 
will  be  authorized  to  pay  apprentices  at  their  usual  rate  for 
the  time  spent  in  attending  such  schools. 

"Apprentices  on  roads  where  such  schools  are  established 
will  be  required  to  attend  not  less  than  208  hours  per  year. 

"Complete  information  concerning  the  e.^^tablishment  of 
these  schools  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  may  be  obtained  either  from  the  board 
direct  or  from  the  assistant  director.  Division  of  Operation, 
in  charge  of  the  Mechanical  Department. 

"In  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study,  due  attention 
must  be  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  railway  shop  employees, 
and  such  subjects  as  shop  practice  involving  the  manipula- 
tion of  machines  used  in  general  repair  and  construction  work 
and  to  related  science,  mathematics  and  drawings  should  be 
fully  provided  for. 

"To  provide  uniformity  as  far  as  practicable  in  these 
courses  of  study,  the  subjects  embraced  therein  should  be 
submitted  to  the  assistant  director.  Division  of  Operation,  in 
charge  of  the  Mechanical  Department,  for  approval." 

ORDERS  OF  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Safety  Chains  on  End  Doors. — Order  227  of  the  South- 
western regional  director  promulgates  a  note  from  the  Safety 
Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration  recommending  that 
chains  or  seme  other  suitable  device  be  applied  on  automobile 
cars  with  end  doors  to  prevent  these  doors  from  opening 
further  outward  than  the  line  of  the  side  of  the  car;  and  gives 
instructions  to  have  cars  in  this  region  so  equipped  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Freight  Car  Distribution — Circular  2j. — The  Southwest- 
ern regional  director  in  Circular  234  states  that  the  provisions 
of  Division  of  Operation  Circular  27  with  respect  to  return- 
ing cars  to  owners  for  repairs  appear  to  have  been  more 
broadly  construed  than  was  intended.  Cars  have  been  sent 
long  distances  home  for  comparatively  light  repairs.  The 
ymrpose  of  this  circular  was  to  put  into  effect  former  M.  C. 
B.  recjuirements  for  the  return  of  cars  to  owning  lines  for  re- 
pairs and  in  addition  the  circular  was  intended  to  provide  a 
means  for  the  owners  to  get  their  cars  home  when  desired 
for  rebuilding  or  for  the  application  of  betterments.  It  was 
not  desired  that  the  cars  should  I)e  sent  home  involving  an  in- 
termediate line  haul  except  for  "rebuilding  or  for  the  applica- 
tion of  betterments"  as  provided  in  paragraph  C  of  the  circu- 
lar, in  which  case  arrangements  should  be  made  for  this 
movement  in  accordance  with  paragraph  6. 
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STEAM  HOSE  FOR  CAR  HEATING*  traced  directly  to  the  excessive  expansion  which  takes  place 

after  the  hose  has  been  in  service  for  some  time.     This  ex- 
pansion frequently  results  in  the  hose  blowing  off  from  the 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  briefly  a  process  of     coupling,  requiring  the  use  of  a  special  clamp  to  hold  the 
manufacture  of  steam  hose  for  car  heating  which  will  neither     hose  on  the  coupling, 
contract  nor  expand  when  in  service.  After  making  a  series  of  tests,  it  was  decided  to  build  a 

Tabll  I — Dtt'CRiprioN   of  Manufacture  of  Four  Kinds  of  Steam   Hose 

First  ply  of  First  ply  Second  ply  of 

Serial                 Tub*           Thickness.  Duck                 Friction  gum  to  anchor  braiding             gum  to  anchor  Second  ply              Outside 

WJ»>                     '                                        in.  braidinK  braiding  braiding  cover 

p                Special    steam            ^,  2  ply,  not         Heavy    coated  Vr    in.   thick.  No.    8/3    yarn       1/32  in.  thick.  No.    8/3    yarn     1/32  in.  special 

resisting  hose.            ^  under  23  oz.       special     steam  special  steam  in  5  by  5            special  steam  in  S  by  5                   sterrn 

'**''.  per  sq.  yd.              resisting.  resisting.  strands.                 resisting.  strands.                 resistii  t. 

Q Regular  specifi-           ,,  ^                 ry        Heaw    coated  -^s    in.    thick.  ,„  .       ^.  , 

cation  steam             ^  Isame  as  f.       regular    specifi-  regular  specifi-  „                             1/32  in.  thick,  1/ 3J  in.  regular 

hose.  cation  steam  cation  steam  Same  as  P.       regular   specifi-  Same  as  P.          specification 

„  resisting.  resisting.  cation   steam  steam  resisting. 

R Regular  specifi-  resisting. 

cation  steam           S/32  Same  as  P.          Same  as  Q.  Same  as  Q.  Same  as  P.          Same  as  Q.  Same  as  P.          Same  as  Q. 
hose. 

Regular  specifi-  3  ply,  not 

S cation  steam  S/32  under  23  oz.         Same  as  Q.         Same  as  Q.         Same  as  P.         Same  as  Q.  Same  as  P.         Same  as  Q. 

hose.  per  sq.  yd. 

When  made  from  duck  alone,  steam  hose  has  been  found  hose  of  duck  with  a  heavy  friction,  and  then  one  or  more 

to  contract  to  such  an  extent  in  service  that  in  some  cases  layers  of  braiding.      If  made  from  duck  alone,  hose  will 

expand  excessively.    It  is  impracticable  to  make  it  from  braid- 

table  II— Tests  of  Hose,  Serial  p  ing  alone,  but  with  a  Combination  of  duck  and  braiding  a 

All  Hose  Steamed  to  Bursting  10  Hours  a  Day  at  60  Lb.  Pressure  Very  Satisfactory  grade  of  Steam  hose  can  be  produced  which 

in,i.f/T!L^r;'in Yi^efore-sieaming-.:    1.625  .' .       Y'"   '^^"^  ""-^  Contraction   in   length   and   no  expansion    in 

insiae  aiameter.  in f  After  steaming...    i.75_         1.69       diameter  unQcr  the  most  Severe  scrvicc  condltions. 

Outside  diameter,  in j  Before  ^s^te^^^K; ;    2.625        ^. . .  ^^^j^  j  ^-^^^  ^  general  description  of  the  process  of  manu- 

Thickness,  in. { After %teamTng^: !  l.lil  o:230  ^^cture  of  four  hose  designated  as  Serials  P,  Q,  R  and  S. 

Number  of  piies.^ .'.".'      2  2  In  Table  II  are  given  results  of  tests  to  destruction  of 

F"^t'°"'  i"-    •  •  • I  After'*  sfelmTng^: ".  to^  4.b  two  Samples  of  Steam  hose  of  Serial  P.     In  this  hose  a  special 

Stretch  of  cover,  in I  fsf*""^  steaming..  7.5  ...  stcam-rcsisting  compound  was  used  for  the  inner  tube  which 

I  After    steaming. . .      5.0  3.5  .    i      i      j  r  i  ■■      i         i  /. 

Stretch  of  tube,  in (Before  steaming..    8.5  ...        was  not  looked  upon  favorably  by  the  manufacturer. 

Deflection   in    '  . | Before 'lte3g: !    2^  IS  In  Table  III  are  given  the  results  of  tests  on  ten  samples 

.    1  After  steaming...    2.75  125       of  hosc  of  Serial  Q.    This  hose  is  similar  to  that  of  Serial  P 

Tensile  strength  of  tube,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  j  Before    steaming.  .6O0  ...  iii..i  i  .^.  ,  ,,., 

1  ensue  strengtn  o  lu    ,      p     q      |  ^^^^^  steaming...  70  65  exccpt  that  the  regular  Specification  tube  was  used  which 

'^''7ou\7"'!"^^.^°.^.'!""'.T.^^^.^^^^  ^40  •  had  been  found  to  give  fairly  satisfactory  results  in  service. 

— '—^ — Aside  from  this  Serials  P  and  Q  are  of  the  same  composition. 

it  becomes  uncoupled  when  passing  around  a  short  curve.  The  samples  of  Serial  Q,  after  steaming,  withstood  a  pres- 
Aeain    the  failure  of  steam  hose  in  many  cases  has  been  sure  of  60  lb.  for  about  700  hours,  on  the  average,  before 
! — — bursting. 

Telllng^^fe^atcS-it^At'iaSc  &:^::^^^^7:\^9.  ^'"^'^^^'^  '"'^^^  ""'  In  the  hose  of  Serial  R,  the  manufacturer  endeavored  to 

Tawle  ni — Tests  of  Hose,   Serial  Q 
All  Hose  Steamed  to  Bursting  10  Hours  a   Day  at  60-lb.   Pressure 

Sa-P'e    No... fhViore-sicimlng:::  1.6^5  ..'.  J..  ..'.  ..^  .'..  ..^  .  «.                '  '' 

Inside    diameter,    in (After    stcau;ing 172  1.69  1.69  1.69  1.562  1.69  1.69  1.7S  i!62S  1175 

_      . ,      ,.  .  3  Before   steatiiing. . .  2.5  

Outnide  diameter,  I n |  After    steaming 2.5  2.5  2.5  2.5  2.5  2.5  2.5  2.5  2.5  '2'.5 

_, .  ,  .  (Before    steaming...  0.125  ....  ....  ....  ....  

Thickness,    in ; |  Alter    steaming 0.!I3  0.160  0.160  0.167  0.169  0.155  0.16  0.163  o'i70  0  171 

Number   of  plies •  i •  V ••••:•••••  ^^  2  2  2  2  2                2  2  2  2 

_.    .         .     *^                                                     J  Before   steaming...  0.^5  ....  ....  ...  ....  ....  .... 

Friction,  in |  After    steaming 1.5  7.0  4.0  1.5  1.25  6.0  8.0  6.0  3.6  Vo' 

e,     .  ,       ,                .                                              f  Before    steaming...  7.25            ....            

Stretch  of  cover,  in |  After    steaming 2.5  4.0  3.5  4.0  3.0  3.0  3.0  4.0  3.0  3*5* 

e.1    .  ..      e  ^  u      •                                                j  Bi-lore    steaming...  7.0              .... 

Stretch  of  tube,  -n )  After   steaming. .. .  5.75  3.5  3.0  5.0  6.0  3.0  3.5  4  0  3  5  3*5' 

r,  a     .•        •                                                            J  Before   steaming...  3.0  2.75  2.75  2.875  2.875  2.5  2.75  2.5  2  5  •'625 

UeHection,  in (After    steaming 2.0  2.0  1.75  2.0  1.25  1.25  1.375  2.0  1.75  2.0 

Tensilestrengthoftube,  lb.  persq.  in...  jRclme^s^te^^^^^  ^....  ^....  ^....  ^^...  ^.^..  „ . .  ^_.  ^_ ,  ^_^ 

Time  required  to  burst  under  60  lb.,  hours.  IJefore^^ea^ng...  61 5^  ^_...         ^^^..         __         ^_         ^....         ^ .. . .         _. . . .         ^ . . . .         ^._ 

*rest    samples    removed    before    bursting. 
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increase  the  thickness  of  the  inner  tube.  Results  of  tests  of 
this  hose  are  given  in  Table  IV.  In  some  of  the  lengths  of 
hose  tested  after  steaming,  there  was  an  apparent  increase  in 
thickness  over  that  of  the  measured  sample,  as  compared  with 
Serials  P  and  Q,  although  these  too  vary  considerably  show- 
ing that  the  tubes  in  many  cases  were  undoubtedly  not  uni- 
form in  thickness,  at  least  at  various  places  in  the  tube.  The 
results  of  tests  on  steaming  were  practically  the  same  as  those 
in  Serials  P  and  Q. 

In  the  hose  of  Serial  S  the  number  of  plies  of  duck  was 


2.  That  machine-made  tubes  should  not  be  used,  and 
tliat  tubing  of  three-ply  calender  should  in  every  case  be  used 
m  hose  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  any  considerable  degree 
of  temperature. 


Color  of  Locomotives. — "Speaking  of  Chinese  railroads 
reminds  me  of  the  failure  of  an  American  manufacturer  to 
obtain  a  contract  for  locomotives  because  his  European  com- 
petitors made  a  more  careful  study  of  Chinese  peculiarities," 


Table  IV — Tests  of  Hose.  Serial  R 

All   Hose  Stcaried  to   Bursting   10   Hours  a   Day  at  60-lb.   Pressure 

Sample    Xo ,••••• •. ,1^  23456 

-     .,       J.         .                                                         I  Before   steairina...  i.odb  ....  ....  ..■•  ••••  •••• 

Inside    diameter,    in |  After    stc.iming   . . .  1.72  1.69  1.75  1.812  1.69  1.7S 

Outside    dian^eter.    in S^frsSii^!:;  f^  Ish  l.sh  2.lh  Z.SO  2.lh 

r,--i.„„,-     ;_                                                          J  Before   steaming...  0.1 25  ....  ....  ....  ....  •••■ 

Thickness,    in ( Aftci    steaming....  0.134  0.154  0.151  0.153  0.165  0.170 

Number   of  plies.. ...\ 2  ^  ^  ^  -  -  2 

Tr,;-»-  _     •                                                                'Before    steaming...  0.625  ....  ....  ....  ■•..  •... 

friction,   in )  After    steaming.    .  .  0.625  1.75  4.0  7.0  1.875  4.0 

Stretch,  of  cov-r.  in Bexore   stca«.ing...  7.75  ....  ....  ....  ....  .... 

(  After    stcan.ing.  .  .  .  3.5  3.0  4.0  o.O  4.0  4.0 

Stretch   of  tube,   in (  Before   steaming.  . .  5.5  ....  ....  ....  ...  .... 

(After    steaming....  5.5  4.75  3.50  4.0  5.125  4.0 

Deflection    in                                         .               .(Before:    ste.iming. . .  2.0  2.625  2.75  2.125  2.75  2.25 

Uettcction.  in •  After    steaming:.  .  .  2.25  l.SO  1.50  2.0  2.0  1.25 

Tensile  strength  of  tube.  lb.  per  sq.  in...  {  Before   steaming...  .511  ....  ....  ....  ....  .... 

)  .'\ttcr    steaming....  jIj  137  130  124  115  106 

Time  required  to  burst  under  60  lb.,  hours.  •;  Beforf    steaming. ..  700  ...  ....  ....  ^.  .  .... 

I  After    steaming 6C*  700*  519  530  700*  625 

•Test    samples    removed    before    bursting. 
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increased  from  two  to  three,  and  this  apparently  had  the 
effect  of  nearly  doubling  the  life  of  the  hose.  It  will  be 
noted  from  Table  V  that  samples  Nos.  5  and  6  of  this  hose 
burst  under  60  lb.  pressure,  after  steaming,  in  770  and  800 
hours  respectively,  and  that  samples  Nos.  8  and  10  withstood 
this  pressure  about  the  same  number  of  hours;  while  samples 
Nos.  4  and  9  stood  up  for  approximately  1500  hours.  A 
careful  investigation  of  the  inner  tube  revealed  the  fact  that 
several  of  these  samples  were  defective.  Pieces  of  wood  were 
found  embedded  in  the  inner  tube  which  measured  ^4  ^^• 
wide,  %  in.  thick  by  ^^4  in.  long.  The  addition  of  this  for- 
eign matter  to  the  rul)ber  compound  without  a  question  of 
doubt  caused  the  failure  of  samples  Nos.  5,  6,  8  and  10,  and 
this  is  primarily  due  to  the  use  of  machine-made  tubes. 


writes  Lynn  W.  Meekine  in  the  Scientific  American.  "One 
locomotive  was  ordered  from  each  of  the  competing  com- 
panies. In  every  respect  save  one  the  American  product  was 
unmistakably  superior.  However,  it  had  been  painted  black 
before  shipment  from  the  works,  and  on  the  way  across  the 
Pacific  it  became  more  or  less  rusted.  Its  appearance,  there- 
fore, was  far  less  attractive  than  that  of  the  European  loco- 
motives, which  were  painted  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
preference,  and  had  been  touched  up  by  the  manufacturers' 
agents  after  arriving  in  China.  Don't  get  your  colors  mi.xed 
if  you  want  to  sell  goods  to  the  Chinese." 

Prices  and  Production. — "Far  more  wealth  is  probably 
lost  through  restricted  output  than  is  claimed  in  increased 


Table  V — Tests  of  Hose.   Serial  S 
All   Hose   Steamed  to   Bursting   10  Hours  a   Day  at  60-lb.   Pressure 

Sample    No 1  2  3                 4  5 

Inside    diameter,     in t  Beloie   |.lcan.ing.  .  .         1.625 

I  .After    steam. ng. .. .        1./2  1.362  1.625         1.69  1.75           1 

Outside    diameter     in                                              I  Before   steaming...        2.625  ....  ....             .... 

uutsiue    aiameter,    in |  After    steaming.  ..  .        2  69  2.625  2.625         2.69  2.625         2 

Thicknes*     in                                                          I  Betore   Steaming...        0.125  ....  ....            ....  .... 

•        i  After    stcau.ing 0.129  0.160  0.167         0.200  0.200         0 

Number    of   plies 3  3  3                 3  3 

Friction,   in f  Before  slea..iing   . .        1.0  ..  

»  Aftei    steaming 2.75  6.23  8.0              8.0  7.0             2 

Stretch  of  cover,   in I  Belore   stcan.ing.  . .        7.25 

(  .\ftei     steaming 4.0  3.0  6.0              3.5  3.0              5 

Stretch   of  tub«*.   in I  Before   slean.ing.  . .        5.25  ....  ....            

1  .\fter    stcar.-.ing 5.0  4.5  6.0              3.0  4.0              4 

Deflection,  in )'  Bcfoie    steaming...        2.50  2.0  2.0              2.5  1.75            1 

I  .vfter    steaming 1.25  1.50  1.0              1.25  0.75            0 

Ten.eile  strength  of  tube,  lb.   per  sq.  in...  f  Before   steaming...    520  

I  Atlcr   steaming }2S  125  132              80  105              94 

Time  required  to  burst  under  60  lb.,  hours.  J  Before   Etear.:ing.  .  .    700  

(After    steami.ig 60'  700*  700*        1477  770            800 

•Test    samples    removed    before    bursting. 
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It  is  recommended  that  in  all  steam  hose  or  in  any  hose 
that  is  «ul)jected  to  con>ideral)le  temperature,  a  calendered- 
made  tube  composed  of  three  di.stinct  layers  should  be  used. 
This  will  very  materially  reduce  the  chances  of  dirt  or  for- 
eign matter  getting  mixed  with  the  rubber  compound,  and 
should  a  small  amount  be  present  the  other  two  calenders  will 
undoubtedly  preserve  the  life  of  the  hose. 

This  investigation  shows: 

1.  That  steam  hose  should  be  made  of  a  composition  of 
duck  and  braid. 


wages,"  say  the  Times,  London.  "It  is  not  certain  at  pres- 
ent how  far  the  industries  concerned  can  pay  the  advances  of 
wages  that  are  or  will  shortly  be  asked,  but  what  is  very  cer- 
tain is  that  these  advances,  if  they  are  paid,  will  have  to  come 
mainly  from  increased  production,  the  promotion  of  which  is 
therefore  of  more  use  to  workers  than  even  the  immediate 
grant  of  increased  pay.  What  all  parties  to  industry  will  be 
compelled  by  inevitable  circumstances  to  realize  is  that  no 
source  exists  to  pay  advanced  wages  or  even  to  maintain  em- 
ployment except  actual  production." 
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Box  Cars  Built  by  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

Underframe  Has  Steel  Center  Sill  and  Wooden 
Side  Sills;  Wooden  Frame  Body  with  Steel  Ends 


A  40-TON  box  car  in  which  many  interesting  features 
have  been  incorporated  has  been  designed  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  a  lot  of  1,000  is 
now  being  built  in  the  company's  shops  at  Milwaukee.  The 
general  outside  dimensions  of  the  car  are  as  follows:  length 
42  ft.  \y2  in.;  height  at  eaves  13  ft.  2  in.  and  width  at  eaves 
9  ft.  11  in.  The  inside  of  the  lx)dy  is  41  ft.  5^  in.  long,  8 
ft.  10>^  in.  wide,  9  ft.  IJ^  in.  high  at  the  center  and  8  ft. 
8^  in.  high  at  the  sides  with  a  door  opening  8  ft.  2^4  in. 
high.    The  cubical  capacity  of  the  car  is  3,267  cu.  ft. 

UNDERFRAME 

The  underframe  is  made  up  of  a  steel  center  sill  with  three 
wooden  sills  and  three  truss  rods  on  each  side.     The  center 
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Details   of   the    Door    Construction 

sill  consists  of  two  12-in.  40-lb.  channels  43  ft.  long  with  a 
54 -in.  by  20-in.  cover  plate  extending  practically  the  full 
length  en  top  of  the  sill.  A  double  body  bolster  of  the  built- 
up  type  is  used.  The  top  chord  members  are  ^  in.  by  7  in. 
and  pass  through  the  center  sill  channels  near  the  neutral  axis 
and  over  a  combined  filler  and  center  plate  casting.  The  bot- 
tom bolster  members  are  1  in.  by  7  in.  and  pass  under  the 
center  casting.  Malleable  iron  fillers  are  bolted  between  the 
two  members  at  each  intermediate  sill  and  also  at  the  side 
bearings. 
The  end  sill  is  of  wood,  6^  in.  wide  by  8^^  in.  high.    It  is 


cut  out  to  a  height  of  3^  in.  where  it  passes  over  the  center 
sill.  Two  nailing  strips  3^  in.  high  are  bolted  along  each 
side  of  the  center  sill.  With  the  four  intermediate  and  two  side 
sills,  there  are  eight  points  of  support  for  the  floor  boards. 


Foundation    Brake   Arrangement  of  the  C.    1^.   &   St.   P.   Box   Car 

The  sills  are  all  83^  in.  high,  the  width  of  the  intermediate 
sills  being  4  in.  and  of  the  side  sills  4^  in.  The  truss  rods 
are  1  j/4  in.  in  diameter,  with  ends  upset  to  IJ/^  in.  The  needle 
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Half  Sections  of  the  C.  I\^.  &,  St.  P.  Double  Sheathed  Box  Car 

beams  are  secured  to  substantial  spacing  castings  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sills. 

The  draft  gear  is  of  the  Cardwell  friction  type.     One  of 
the  illustrations  shows  the  details  of  the  application.     A 
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couj)ler  with  a  5 -in.  by  7 -in.  shank  is  used,  but  slots  for  a     These  parts  are  bolted  together  and  the  front  door  post  is 

coupler  key  are  provided  in  the  sills.  further  reinforced  by  the  door  stop.    The  side  plate  is  7J/2-in. 

The  side  trusses  are  made  up  of  6-in.  by  3-in.  posts  and     by  3-in.    There  are  two  belt  rails  4  in.  by  3  13/16  in.  located 


Longitudinal    Section    Showing    the    Arrangement    of    the    Body    Framing 

braces,  each  vertical  post  being  reinforced  by  a  lyj-in.  by     2  ft.  5^  in.  and  5  ft.  5>^  in.  from  the  floor.     The  flooring 
2^-in.  angle  iron,  weighing  3.1  lb.  per  ft.     The  door  posts     is  1^  in.  thick,  the  inner  and  outer  sheathing  are  13/16  in. 
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Details    of    the    Draft    Gear    Application 


are  made  up  of  a  4J^-in.  by  5^-in.  and  a  2-in.  by  3-in.         The  ends  are  of  the  Murphy  two-piece  type,  ^-in.  plates 
post  with  a  zy^-in.  by  Yj^-m.  wrought  iron  strip  between,     being  used  for  the  lower  section  and  3/16-in.  plates  for  the 
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upper.  The  lower  plate  extends  down  behind  the  striking 
casting  and  over  the  end  sill  and  a  2^-in.  by  23^-in.  angle 
iron  riveted  to  the  plate  sets  into  the  upper  face  of  the  sill. 
This  construction  is  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  draft 
rigging.  Diagonal  braces  extend  from  the  post  pocket  casting 
over  the  bolster  to  the  top  of  the  lower  end  section  on  each 
side.  The  end  plate,  to  which  the  upper  section  is  joined,  is 
3  in.  thick  and  is  fastened  to  the  side  plate  with  strap  bolts. 
The  end  is  lined  with  lj4-in.  matched  boards  placed  vertic- 
ally. 

The  roof  is  supported  on  Ideal  carlines  formed  of  two  3-in. 
by  3-in,  by  ^-in.  angles,  to  which  are  bolted  the  wooden 
purlines  and  ridge  pole.  The  roof  is  the  Murphy  type  XLA 
flexible.     The  doors  are  of  the  bottom  supported  type  with 


Camel  door  fixtures.    Details  of  the  construction  at  the  doors 
are  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 

BRAKE  SLACK  ADJUSTER 

An  interesting  detail  of  the  brake  rigging  is  the  method 
employed  for  taking  up  the  slack.  No  adjustment  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bottom  or  top  rods.  Instead,  the  fulcrum  lever  is 
attached  to  a  bracket  which  has  several  holes  for  adjusting  the 
piston  travel.  The  lever  is  provided  with  a  handle  and  letter- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  car  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
cessive travel  is  to  be  taken  up  at  the  fulcrum  lever  and  not 
at  the  trucks.  The  convenience  of  this  arrangement  has 
proved  of  great  assistance  in  eliminating  excessive  piston 
travel. 


Maintenance  of  Freight  Brakes 

Summary  of  the  Instructions  to  be  Published 
for  Distribution  by  the  Air  Brake  Association 


AT  the  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Association  held 
in  Chicago  May  6  to  9,  1919,  a  comprehensive  set 
of  instructions  was  presented  to  the  association  by 
Mark  Purcell  as  a  part  of  his  paper  on  that  subject.  In  the 
abstract  of  Mr.  Purcell's  paper,  published  in  the  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer  for  June,  1919,  page  301,  these  instruc- 
tions were  not  referred  to  in  detail,  and  a  summary  of  those 
of  the  greatest  importance  is  here  given. 

The  instructions  outline  the  practice  to  be  followed  in 
cleaning  and  repairing  air  brake  equipment  on  freight  cars, 
and  the  association  finally  adopted  them  as  recommended 
practice,  to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  for  sale  by  the 
association,  with  the  intention  that  they  be  distributed  gen- 
erally to  air  brake  repairmen,  foremen  and  others  interested. 
Before  final  action  to  this  effect  was  taken  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  a  number  of  the  author's  recommenda- 
tions, which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Purcell,  to  agree  upon  the  proper  instructions  on 
the  points  in  controversy,  which  were  presented  to  the  asso- 
ciation for  adoption. 

GENERAL    INSTRUCTIONS 

The  instructions  specify  that  freight  car  brakes  are  to  be 
cleaned  on  all  repair  and  shop  tracks  that  are  equipped  with 
air  pressure  for  brake  testing,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
■cleaned  at  points  where  air  pressure  is  not  available.  All 
cars  marked  for  bad  order  triple  valves  or  brake  cylinders,  or 
where  brakes  either  will  not  apply  or  leak  off,  are  to  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  that  required  for  brakes  which  are  out 
of  date.  Repairs  are  to  be  made,  whether  their  brakes  are 
in  date  or  out  of  date,  on  all  cars  with  loose  or  missing  pipe 
clamps,  angle  cocks  or  hose  turned  out  of  standard  position, 
loose  brake  cylinders,  auxiliary  reservoirs  and  their  support- 
ing brackets,  brake  rods  worn  by  contact  with  wheels  or 
axles,  and  angle  cocks  which  are  non-standard  in  position. 

Cars  with  brakes  in  date,  that  is,  with  a  cleaning  date 
less  than  nine  months  old,  are  first  subjected  to  the  brake 
pipe  cleaning  test,  including  the  branch  pipe,  the  triple  valve 
and  release  valve.  After  brake  pipe  leaks  have  been  remedied 
the  piston  travel  is  adjusted  and  the  brake  cylinder  tested 
for  leakage.  The  foundation  brake  gear  is  next  tested  and 
repairs  made  to  insure  that  moving  parts  have  ample  clear- 
ance, that  the  parts  are  properly  secured  and  that  the  levers 
are  standard  to  the  car.  The  retaining  valve  is  also  tested 
for  leakage.  If  either  the  triple  valve  is  changed  or  the 
cylinder  cleaned,  the  car  is  considered  the  same  as  one  with 
a  brake  out  of  date. 


Out  of  date  cars,  that  is,  cars  having  cleaning  dates  nine 
months  or  more  old,  are  treated  as  authorized  for  foreign 
cars  by  interchange  rule  No.  60. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  VARIOUS  OPERATIONS 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  these  gen- 
eral instructions  is  covered  by  detail  instructions  for  the 
handling  of  each  part.  Only  the  more  important  items  are 
referred  to  here. 

Brake  Pipe  Leakage  Test. — Close  the  branch  pipe  cut-out 
cock  (except  with  in-date  brakes),  and  having  seen  that 
the  opposite  angle  cock  is  shut,  couple  the  yard  hose,  prefer- 
ably to  the  retaining  valve  end  of  the  car,  open  the  adjacent 
angle  cock  and  charge  the  brake  to  70  lb.  Test  for  and 
repair  leakage  from  the  brake  pipe  and  fittings  up  to  the 
branch  pipe  cut-out  cock.  This  includes  hose  coupling 
gaskets,  leakage  under  the  hose  clamp,  hose  porosity,  leakage 
around  the  angle  cock  key  under  the  handle  and  also  the 
threaded  and  gasket  joints,  including  the  main  brake  pipe 
union.  With  in-date  brakes  it  also  includes  all  of  the  branch 
pipe,  the  triple  valve  and  the  release  valve.  Open  and  close 
the  angle  cock  and  thereby  blow  out  the  brake  pipe  and  the 
free  hose.  Listen  at  the  coupler  to  detect  angle  cock  leakage 
into  the  hose,  and  replace  if  defective.  Then  connect  the 
dummy  coupling  to  the  hose,  open  the  angle  cock  and  com- 
plete the  leakage  test  here.  When  inspecting  for  leakage 
use  soap  suds  where  temperature  will  permit.  If  connecting 
with  the  yard  hose  or  the  dummy  coupling  discloses  l)ent 
hose  couplings,  or  if  hose  couplings  have  broken  stop  pins, 
or  are  otherwise  not  fit  for  service,  replace  the  hose. 

Piston  and  Packing  Cleaning. — Make  certain  that  the 
rivets  securing  the  piston  to  the  rod  are  tight.  Remove  the 
packing  expander.  Turn  the  flange  of  the  piston  packing 
outward  no  more  than  just  sufficient  to  clean  the  inside  of 
the  packing  and  inspect  for  cracks,  cuts  or  thin  spots  that 
would  warrant  replacement.  Avoid  l^ending  any  packing 
more  than  necessary  and  clean  both  sides  by  dry  wiping.  If 
any  scraping  is  necessary  use  only  the  dull  round  comer  of 
the  scraper.  Kerosene,  gasolene  and  other  like  mineral  oils 
must  not  be  applied  to  packing  leather,  because  they  remove 
the  filler  with  which  the  leather  packing  is  made  air-tight, 
harden  and  crack  the  leather,  and  thus  destroy  its  usefulness. 
Carefully  inspect  the  piston  packing,  and  if  found  cracked, 
cut  or  worn  thin  at  any  point  or  otherwise  defective  to  cause 
leakage,  replace  it  with  a  good  one.  Note  the  depression 
on  the  packing  caused  by  the  expander,  as  this  will  indicate 
any  uneven  bearing  or  an  expander   partly    out    of    place. 
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Examine  the  follower  for  cracks,  then  measure  its  diameter, 
and  if  it  is  ^  in.  or  more  smaller  than  the  rated  diameter 
of  the  brake  cylinder,  replace  it  with  one  of  standard  size. 
If  the  packing  appears  good,  tighten  the  follower  plate  nuts. 
These  nuts  sometimes  loosen  in  service  and  this  causes  leak- 
age. Clean  the  joint  and  flanged  portion  of  the  non-pressure 
head  which  bolts  to  the  brake  cylinder. 

Where  facilities  or  conditions  will  permit,  the  brake 
cylinder  piston  should  be  removed  and  taken  to  a  suitable 
room  and  cleaned,  then  tested  in  a  cylinder  especially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  this  to  be  followed  by  the  specified 
test  after  the  piston  has  been  reapplied  to  the  car. 

Cylinder  Lubrication. — Using  the  grease  brush  provided, 
apply  a  very  thin,  uniform  coating  of  standard  brake  cylinder 
lubricant  to  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  barrel  of  the  brake 
cylinder,  but  do  not  apply  any  to  the  piston  packing. 

Brake  Cylinder  Reservoirs  Loose  on  Their  Supports. — If 
the  brake  cylinder  moves  during  application  or  release,  or  if 
any  of  the  cylinder  or  reservoir  lx)lts  are  loose  or  gone,  or 
lock  nuts  missing,  needed  repairs  must  be  made  by  the  brake 
cleaners  unless  this  work  has  been  assigned  to  other  work- 
men. In  this  case  brake  cleaners  will  not  report  the  brake  in 
good  order  until  any  necessary  repairs  have  been  completed. 
One  man  can  observe  for  movement  of  the  brake  cylinder 
and  reservoir  and  brackets  by  bleeding  off  the  brakes. 

Brake  Cylinder  Leakage  Test. — Use  the  air  gage  to  test 
for  brake  cylinder  leakage.  With  brakes  that  have  just  been 
cleaned,  connect  the  gage  to  the  retaining  valve  if  the  latter 
is  the  improved  type,  having  the  exhaust  port  threaded  for 
this  purpose.  On  high  cars  use  the  ^-in.  hose  for  making 
this  connection.  If  the  retaining  valve  is  of  the  weight  type, 
attach  the  gage  to  the  triple  valve  exhaust  port.  In  testing 
in-date  brakes,  the  gage  may  be  attached  to  the  triple  valve 
exhaust  port  in  all  cases.  Always  insure  that  the  plug  in 
the  unused  exhaust  port  is  tight. 

With  the  brake  charged  to  70  lb.,  see  that  the  test  gage 
cock  is  closed.  Apply  with  a  service  reduction  of  20  lb.  and 
release  the  triple  valve  so  that  the  test  gage  will  thereby  be 
connected  with  the  brake  cylinder  and  show  the  pressure 
in  it.  A  cylinder  pressure  of  50  lb.  must  l^e  obtained  before 
noting  the  leakage,  if  any.  Try  to  avoid  getting  over  60  lb. 
With  the  pressure  at  50  lb.,  note  the  loss  of  pressure  during 
one  minute.  If  the  leakage  exceeds  5  lb.  per  minute  with 
a  brake  that  has  just  been  cleaned,  the  cause  must  be  found 
and  leakage  reduced  to  not  over  5  lb.  If  it  exceeds  10  lb. 
with  an  in-date  brake  treat  as  an  out  of  date  brake — that  is, 
thoroughly  clean,  repair  and  test — unless  correcting  leakage 
found  in  the  cylinder  pipe,  cylinder  head  joint  of  detached 
equipment  or  cylinder  head  joint  of  combined  equipment  re- 
duces the  leakage  to  within  the  specified  amount.  The  most 
common  sources  of  brake  cylinder  leakage  are  the  piston 
packing,  the  brake  cylinder  pressure  head  gasket,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  triple  valve  gasket  and,  with  detached  equipment, 
the  pipe  connecting  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake  cylin- 
der. With  the  test  gage  attached  to  the  retaining  valve  the 
leakage  may  be  in  the  retaining  valve  pijje. 

If  temperature  will  permit,  apply  soap  suds  around  the 
piston  rod  next  to  the  cylinder  head.  Leaking  packing  will 
usually  be  indicated  by  bubbles  around  the  rod. 

If  the  pressure  rises  during  the  brake  cylinder  leakage 
test  there  is  leakage  into  the  brake  cylinder  past  the  emer- 
gency valve,  the  check  valve  case  gasket,  the  triple  valve  slide 
valve,  the  triple  valve  gasket  or  an  end  of  the  tube  in  the 
auxiliary  reservoir.  If  the  rise  in  brake  cylinder  pressure  is 
three  pounds  or  less  per  minute,  repairs  may  be  omitted,  but 
if  it  exceeds  three  pounds,  locate  the  cause  and  repair  before 
continuing  the  test  for  brake  cylinder  leakage. 

Retaining  Valve  and  Pipe  Tests. — Test  the  retaining  valve 
pipe  on  cars  which  are  fitted  with  retaining  valves  not  pro- 
vided with  test  gage  connection  or  on  all  in-date  brake  cars. 
Turn  up  the  retaining  valve  handle,  charge  the  brake  to  70 


lb.  and  make  a  service  application  of  20  lb.  Open  the  by- 
pass in  the  test  hose  attachment  and,  as  soon  as  the  triple 
valve  moves  to  release  position,  start  at  the  triple  valve  and 
quickly  apply  soap  suds  to  all  of  the  joints  of  the  retaining 
valve  pipe  to  determine  whether  they  are  tight.  Repair  any 
defects  found  and  re-set,  repeating  until  the  pipe  is  tight. 

To  test  the  retaining  valve  pipe  of  cars  just  cleaned  which 
are  fitted  with  the  improved  retaining  valves,  the  test  gage 
will  be  connected  to  the  retaining  valve,  and  the  retaining 
valve  pipe  may  be  tested  simultaneously  with  the  brake 
cylinder.  Carefully  inspect  the  retaining  valve  pipe  and 
correct  all  leakage  before  condemning  the  cylinder  packing. 

After  it  has  been  determined  that  the  retaining  valve  vent 
port  is  open,  the  retaining  valve,  when  turned  up.  must  hold 
enough  pressure  to  prevent  moving  the  brake  shoes  on  the 
wheels  with  the  foot  within  three  minutes  after  the  triple 
valve  moves  to  release  position  on  the  brakes  which  have 
just  been  cleaned,  and  within  13^4  minutes  on  brakes  which 
have  ])een  tested  only.  It  is  permissible  to  jar  the  vertical 
section  of  the  retaining  valve  pipe  to  aid  the  retaining  valve 
in  seating  accurately.  A  special  connection  equipped  with 
an  air  gage  may  be  attached  to  the  unused  exhaust  port  of 
the  triple  and  the  retaining  valve  pipe  pressure  shown  on 
the  gage,  in  which  case  the  leakage  should  not  reduce  the 
pressure  below  six  pounds  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  after 
releasing  the  brake  for  brakes  just  cleaned,  or  at  the  end 
of  1^4  minutes  for  in-date  brakes. 

DISCUSSION 

The  provision  in  the  cylinder  test  that  newly  cleaned 
cylinders  do  not  exceed  a  leakage  of  five  pounds  per  min- 
ute and,  as  recommended  by  the  paper's  author,  but  after- 
ward modified,  that  on  in-date  cars  the  leakage  does  not 
exceed  10  lb.  per  minute  for  cars  less  than  three  months 
old  and  15  lb.  per  minute  for  cars  over  three  months  old, 
led  to  considerable  controversy  and  was  quite  generally  dis- 
cussed. Some  of  the  members  considered  this  test  too  severe, 
which  the  author  of  the  paper  admitted  to  be  the  case  if  the 
average  condition  of  brake  cylinders  today  were  to  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  judgment.  The  consensus  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  test  was  conservative,  and  a  number  of 
members  objected  to  so  lilicral  a  leakage  allowance  for  cars 
with  the  older  cleaning  date.  Experience  of  railroads  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  indicated  that  a  newly  cleaned 
cylinder  which  meets  the  five-pound  leakage  requirement 
should  be  able  to  keep  well  within  10-lb.  leakage  through- 
out the  period  between  cleaning  dates.  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  the  work  must  be  properly  done  when  the  cylinder 
is  cleaned,  a  defective  leather  must  not  be  placed  back  in 
service,  lubricants  must  be  used  very  carefully  in  order  to 
avoid  the  destruction  of  the  leather  filler,  and  attention  must 
be  given  to  insure  against  leakage  around  the  follower  studs. 
The  necessity  for  the  use  of  good  leather  and  suitable  lubri- 
cants was  particularly  emphasized  by  several  members.  The 
difiiculty  of  getting  work  done  of  a  quality  which  would 
reasonably  insure  the  cylinders  keeping  within  the  10-lb. 
leakage  limit  between  cleanings  as  brought  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion was  from  two  causes:  first,  the  difficulty  of  securing 
competent  lalx)r  and  of  properly  training  men  for  this  work, 
and,  second,  the  lack  of  facilities  in  many  places  for  properly 
testing  packing  leathers  and  pistons  for  leakage  before  re- 
placing them  in  the  cylinders  under  the  cars.  The  printing 
in  pamphlet  form  of  the  instructions  in  Mr.  Purcell's  paper 
for  distribution  among  the  foremen  and  workmen  concerned, 
was  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  the  first  difficulty  and  action 
to  that  effect  was  finally  taken  by  the  association  after  sev- 
eral revisions  had  been  made.  The  remedy  for  the  second 
difficulty  is  the  provision  of  facilities  inside  the  shop  for 
cleaning  and  testing  brake  cylinder  piston  and  packing  leath- 
ers. Proper  cleaning  and  inspection  of  packing  leathers  and 
pistons  is  difficult  in  the  yard  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


The  Safe  Movement  of  Explosives 
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THE  safe  transportation  of  explosives  and  other  danger- 
ous articles  is  a  subject  that  has  required  the  attention 
of  various  classes  of  railroad  employees  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  past  ten  years.  It 
is  a  subject  that  will  require  constant  attention  just  as  long 
as  such  articles  are  transported,  for  the  dangerous  nature 
of  these  articles  remains  the  same  and  they  must  be  treated 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations  if  we  are  to 
guard  against  injuries  to  persons  and  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property. 

Literature  consisting  of  the  regulations  for  the  safe  trans- 
portation of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles,  bulletin 
notices  giving  the  details  of  accidents  that  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  through  the  violation  of  such  regulations  and 
pamphlets  showing  pictures  and  sketches  of  the  proper  and 
improper  methods  of  loading  and  bracing  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  shipments,  have  been  circulated  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  railroad  employees  and  shippers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  at  various  times  during  the 
past  ten  years.  This  distribution  of  literature,  also  our 
lectures  and  inspections,  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing all  railroad  employees  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles, 
and  was  occasioned  by  the  numerous  serious  explosions,  fires 
and  casualties  that  occurred  on  railroads  due  primarily  to 
the  haphazard  manner  in  which  these  life  and  property  de- 
stroying shipments  were  handled  by  railroad  men  and  others 
who  had  no  suspicions  of  their  dangerous  nature.  Such  de- 
plorable single  accidents  as  that  which  cut  off  23  lives,  in- 
jured 80  persons  and  caused  a  financial  loss  of  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  naturally  caused  public  consternation  and  conse- 
quent alarm  for  the  future,  as  similar  explosions  were  bound 
to  continue  with  the  constant  increase  in  the  shipping  of  such 
dangerous  articles,  if  uniform  and  stringent  measures  for  their 
prevention  were  not  promulgated  and  enforced  throughout  the 
country. 

Therefore  the  American  Railway  Association,  representing 
all  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  inaugurated  the  Bureau 
of  Explosives  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  work.  The 
regulations  governing  have  been  adopted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  was  given  authority  to  act 
on  the  subject  by  a  special  act  of  Congress  in  which  is  stipu- 
lated penalties  for  violations  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  fine, 
eighteen  months  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  if  death  or  bodily 
injury  is  inflicted  the  unfortunate  party  responsible  is  liable 
to  receive  a  penalty  of  ten  years  imprisonment. 

The  regulations  for  the  safe  transportation  of  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  articles  is  one  of  many  subjects  of  rail- 
road literature  requiring  daily  observance  by  the  men  on  the 
ground,  those  men  whose  individual  daily  actions  mean  the 
operation  of  our  great  systems  of  railroads,  and  whose  in- 
dividual neglect,  blunder,  or  lack  of  knowledge  could  stop 
operations  for  a  time  with  questionable  results,  possible 
disaster,  yes  wipe  out  their  own  existence  as  well  as  others. 

The  regulations  on  the  whole  are  voluminous,  and  would 
confuse  a  car  inspector  or  car  man  who  would  try  to  memo- 
rize them  all  when  only  a  small  part  pertains  to  his  branch 
of  the  work,  but  if  each  of  you  will  study  and  observe  his 
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own  little  part  of  the  regulations,  you  will  find  them  brief 
and  simple,  and  instead  of  being  a  hardship  they  will  give 
you  confidence  and  satisfaction  in  knowing  your  duty  and 
that  your  action  was  right. 

These  regulations  have  been  printed  and  distributed  at 
great  work  and  expense,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  many  railroad 
employees  have  permitted  them  to  remain  within  their  reach 
without  acquiring  the  good  advice  they  offer,  especially  when 
it  pertains  to  some  part  of  their  assigned  duties. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  regulations  involve  many 
men  and  duties  both  in  and  out  of  the  railroad  service,  and 
the  neglect  or  blunder  of  any  one  of  the  many  having  to  do 
with  the  handling  of  a  single  shipment  would  be  sufficient 
to  render  the  work  of  all  the  others  of  no  avail.  It  could 
be  the  actual  or  contributory  cause  not  only  of  destructive 
fires,  but  of  disastrous  explosions,  since  large  quantities  of 
explosives  must  be  transported,  frequently  through  thickly 
populated  districts  and  in  trains  containing  cars  loaded  with 
other  dangerous  articles. 

The  specific  duties  applicable  to  car  inspectors  and  car 
men  generally  are  of  the  most  importance.  The  essential 
part  of  any  line  of  business  is  a  complete  knowledge  of  it; 
it  is  folly  to  expect  men  to  do  right  by  these  shipments  of 
explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles  if  they  have  not 
been  properly  instructed  and  furnished  the  necessan  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  Unfortunately  the  car  inspectors 
and  car  men  have  been  the  most  neglected  class  of  railroad 
employees  in  this  respect  in  not  receiving  instructions  per- 
taining to  their  part  of  the  work  involved  in  the  regulations 
for  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
articles. 

EXPLOSIVES 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  the  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles  for  especial  attention  by  car  inspectors 
under  the  regulations,  namely:  Explosives  for  which  a  certi- 
fied car  is  required,  the  inflammables  and  the  acids.  These 
are  the  placards  required  on  cars  containing  them,  four 
placards  to  the  car,  one  placard  applied  to  each  end  and  each 
door  or  side.  The  principal  warning  on  the  "Explosives" 
placard  for  car  men  is  that  portion  in  large  letters:  "EX- 
PLOSIVES, KEEP  FIRE  AWAY."  The  condensed  rules 
printed  thereon  for  the  handling  of  the  car  are  also  well  for 
car  inspectors  to  note  and  aid  in  having  any  violations  of 
them  corrected  when  observed,  but  this  placard  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  the  car  certificate,  one  on  each  door. 

As  the  law  requires  that  cars  for  explosives  shall  be  in 
exceptionally  good  condition,  so  also  it  requires  that  they 
shall  be  inspected  by  men  who  know  how  and  certified  to  so  it 
will  be  known  that  the  proper  precautions  were  taken  at  the 
originating  point.  This  certificate  is  to  be  executed  in  tripli- 
cate, two  for  the  car  doors  and  one  to  be  kept  on  file  at  the 
originating  point.  There  are  two  portions  to  the  certificate, 
number  one  to  be  signed  by  the  railway  employee  inspecting 
the  car,  which  reads: 

No.   1. 

I    hereby    certify    that    I    have    this    day    personally    examined 

car    No and   that    the    roof   and    sides    have   no    louse 

boards,  holes,  or  cracks,  or  unprotected  decayed  spots  liable  to  hold  sparks 
and  start  a  fire;  that  the  kingbolts  or  draft  bolts  are  properly  protected, 
and  that  there  are  no  uncovered  irons  or  nails  projecting  from  the  floor 
or  sides  of  the  car  which  might  injure  packages  of  explosives;  also,  that 
the  floor  is  in  good  condition  and  has  this  day  been  cleanly  swept  before 
the  car  was  loaded;  that    I  have  examined   all  the  axle  boxes,  and  that  thev 
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arc^  properly  covered,   packed,  and  oiled,  and  that  the  air  brakes  and  hand 
brakes  arc   in   condition    for   service. 

This  is  practically  a  legal  document,  and  when  a  man 
signs  it  he  is  holding  himself  responsible  under  the  law  for 
the  proper  condition  of  the  car  and  should  be  sure  that  he 
knows  that  the  car  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the 
regulations  before  he  applies  his  signature. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  man  would  sign  his  name  to  a 
document  without  knowing  its  reading,  but  I  have  found 
instances  where  these  car  certificates  have  been  signed  by  car 
inspectors  in  such  a  perfunctory  manner.  A  short  time  ago 
after  a  car  inspector  had  completed  his  inspection  of  four 
cars  for  explosive  shipments  at  a  transfer  station,  I  questioned 
him  about  the  inspection  work  while  he  was  signing  the 
certificates.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  car  numbers  nor 
the  number  of  certificates  he  was  signing,  and  admitted  that 
he  never  received  a  copy  of  the  regulations  nor  read  the  car 
certificate  and  was  signing  for  something  he  knew  nothing 
about. 

Practically  all  the  car  inspectors'  duties  pertaining  to 
shipments  of  explosives  are  covered  by  one  regulation,  No. 
1662.  Considerable  wrong  has  occurred  by  this  class  of 
employees  doin^g  their  part  of  'the  work  with  their  own  judg- 
ment or  ideas  as  a  basis,  instead  of  using  regulation  1662  for 
their  guide.  Many  inspectors  considered  the  roof  of  an  ex- 
plosive car  perfect  becau.se  it  was  metal  on  the  inside,  whereas 
the  regulations  clearly  .^how  that  the  outside  needs  careful 
inspection  to  guard  against  fires  from  .sparks  holding  in 
open  or  decayed  spots.  One  fire  from  such  a  cause  exploded 
a  car  of  500  cases  of  dynamite.  The  outside  roof  was  bad, 
permitting  a  spark  from  a  passing  train  to  lodge  and  set  it 
afire.  The  placard  warning  and  consequent  fear  of  an  ex- 
plosion kept  people  awa}',  so  there  was  only  a  property  loss 
of  $7,000.  Another  fire  from  the  same  cause  exploded  a  car 
load  of  dynamite,  killing  two  persons  and  causing  a  property 
loss  of  $8,o00.  The  roof  of  another  car  which  contained 
black  powder  caught  fire  from  a  spark  of  an  engine  and  the 
fire  spread  to  three  other  cars  on  a  siding  loaded  with  dyna- 
mite. All  four  cars  exploded  with  a  property  loss  of  $10,891. 
These  heavy  losses  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  car 
inspector  at  the  originating  point  completing  his  work  with 
the  proper  inspection  of  the  outside  of  the  roof,  or  by  an 
inspector  at  one  of  the  interchange  points  through  which 
the  cars  passed  detecting  the  defective  roofs.  This  part  that 
pertains  to  interchange  inspections  and  many  other  defects 
existing  during  transit  with  cars  containing  explosives,  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  a  careful  inspection  at  interchange 
points  as  required  by  regulation  1654  a  and  b.  In  addition 
to  the  possibility  of  defects  being  overlooked  at  the  originat- 
ing point,  defects  are  liable  to  develop  during  transit. 

From  the  fact  that  the  car  inspector  at  the  originating 
point  is  called  upon  especially  to  inspect  a  car  intended  for 
explosives  and  is  required  to  sign  the  car  certificate  covering 
such  inspection,  he  knows  positively  that  the  car  is  for  ex- 
plosives and  the  nature  of  the  special  inspection  required, 
but  it  has  been  the  common  practice  to  assume  that  during 
transit  the  car  inspectors  would  know  the  explosive  car  by 
the  placards.  In  many  instances  this  has  proved  unreliable, 
as  usually  the  car  inspector  is  rarely  looking  up  for  placards 
and  on  account  of  the  infrequency  of  such  placards  in  some 
districts,  to  some  inspectors  it  would  be  like  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack  to  be  looking  for  cars  placarded  '"Ex- 
plosives." The  most  ])ractical  way  of  having  a  car  inspector 
at  an  interchange  point  know  the  car  that  contains  explosives, 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  he  actually  inspects  it  as  such, 
is  to  inform  him  of  the  presence  of  such  a  car. 
Part  of  regulation  1662  reads  as  follov^s: 

Holes  in  the  floor  or  lining  must  be  repaired  and  special  care  taken  to 
have  no  projecting  nails  or  bolts  or  exposed  pieces  of  metal  which  may 
work  loose   or  produce  holes  in   packages   of  explosives   during  transit. 

When  packages  of  explosives  are  to  be  loaded  over  exposed  draft  bolts 
or  kingbolts,   these  bolts  must  have  short  pieces  of  solid,  sound  wood  with 


beveled  ends  (2-inch  plank)  spiked  to  the  floor  over  them  (or  empty  pack- 
ages of  the  same  character  may  be  used  for  this  purpose)  to  prevent 
possibility   of  their   wearing   into   the   packages   of   explosives. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  only  applies  to  metal  so  located 
that  it  would  injure  the  packages.  To  condemn  a  car  for 
use  of  explosives  because  it  has  a  metal  band  across  the  door 
sill,  or  exposed  metal  in  other  parts  where  the  shipment  would 
not  be  placed,  is  wrong.  The  regulations  are  clear  on  these 
points,  and  inspectors  must  stop  adding  risks  by  causing 
delay  to  shipments  at  transfer  and  other  stations  through  their 
neglect  to  follow  the  printed  regulation.  Delays  of  two  to 
four  days  have  occurred  at  some  stations  on  account  of  in- 
spectors reporting  cars  unfit  for  explosives  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  condemning  cars  improperly  in  this  manner. 

Of  course  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  inspection 
required  by  these  regulations  for  a  car  intended  for  explosives 
as  compared  with  the  inspection  given  the  ordinar>'  run  of 
cars  for  merchandise  and  other  shipments.  I  recall  that  at 
one  large  freight  station  an  agent's  faith  in  the  thoroughness 
with  which  in.'^pectors  examined  cars  at  all  times  was  very 
much  exaggerated,  as  he  felt  certain  that  all  his  cars  were 
examined  as  thoroughly  as  any  intended  for  explosives.  The 
foreman  of  car  repairs  at  that  point  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  difference  between  such  inspections  thus:  If  his  in- 
spector .spent  two  minutes  looking  over  a  car  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  merchandise  freight  he  would  discharge  him  as  too 
slow  for  the  pob,  but  if  he  did  not  spend  about  three  to  six 
minutes  inspecting  a  car  intended  for  explosives  he  would 
consider  him  as  not  careful  and  thorough  enough  for  such 
inspections,  for  he  would  expect  as  careful  inspection  of  such 
a  car  as  would  be  given  a  passenger  car.  Some  cars  of  course 
can  be  inspected  faster  than  others,  a  metal  roof  on  the  out- 
side being  easier  to  inspect  than  and  old  wooden  roof;  rust 
coated  trucks  and  wheels  fairly  well  worn  require  a  slower 
inspection  than  a  new  or  comparatively  new  car. 

While  the  dangerous  nature  of  explosives  and  other  danger- 
ous articles  and  the  alarming  consequences  they  are  liable 
to  cause  in  their  transportation,  emphasizes  the  great  im- 
portance of  particularly  caring  for  such  shipments  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  it  also  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  car  man's  duties  being  thorough  with  all 
cars  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  lading.  Many  train 
accidents  in  which  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles 
were  involved  and  through  their  presence  added  exceedingly 
heavily  to  the  injuries  to  persons  and  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  .vere  the  result  of  defective  equipment  other 
than  that  which  contained  the  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
articles.  \\'hile  the  regulations  provide  that  "at  points  where 
trains  stop  and  time  permits,  cars  containing  explosives  and 
adjacent  cars  must  be  examined  to  see  that  they  are  in  good 
condition  and  free  from  hot  boxes  or  other  defects  liable  to 
cause  damage,"  the  importance  of  the  car  man's  duties  being 
thoroughly  performed  at  all  times  should  be  constantly  re- 
membered. 

All  explosives  are  required  to  be  well  packed  in  specified 
containers  when  offered  for  .shipment  and  properly  loaded  and 
braced  in  the  cars  for  forwarding.  However,  the  shocks  cars 
receive  incident  to  yard  and  road  movement  sometimes  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  the  bracing  or  the  packages,  permitting 
the  contents  to  leak  or  become  exposed.  The  records  of  our 
Bureau  show  many  such  instances.  Therefore,  essential  re- 
quirements are  to  keep  fires  away  and  when  inspection  or 
other  work  at  such  a  car  is  necessary  after  daylight  hours, 
naked  lights  must  not  be  used.  Extreme  caution  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  prevent  the  .striking  of  sparks  or  permitting  the  fric- 
tion of  t(X)ls,  bolts,  rods  or  other  metal  parts  of  the  car  to  come 
in  contact  with  loose  explosives,  or  for  such  metal  parts  to 
wear  through  and  damage  the  packages.  A  draft  bolt  was 
found  broken  in  a  car  containing  fifty  cases  of  dynamite.  The 
car  repairer  while  replacing  a  draft  bolt  in  the  car  struck  some 
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of  the  loose  dynamite  that  settled  around  the  bolt,  burning 
]iis  face  and  injuring  both  eyes.  A  serious  accident  was 
narrowly  averted.  The  broken  draft  bolt  may  have  been 
due  to  poor  inspection  at  the  loading  point. 

Many  other  simple  acts  have  resulted  in  serious  accidents 
with  shipments  of  explosives.  Nitroglycerine,  the  liquid  in- 
Ljredient  of  dynamite,  leaking  from  containers  through  to  the 
wheels  and  rail,  caused  it  to  detonate  when  the  car  was 
moved,  exploding  all  in  the  car  with  the  loss  of  several  lives 
anv  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  One  of 
the  kegs  in  a  shipment  of  black  powder  was  found  in  a  dam- 
aged condition  with  powder  strewn  over  the  car  tloor.  After 
putting  back  in  the  keg  what  could  be  readily  picked  up 
from  the  floor  of  the  car,  the  remainder  was  swept  out  on  the 
ground.  A  bystander  thoughtlessly  threw  a  lighted  match 
on  the  ground  among  the  sweepings.  There  was  an  immedi- 
ate flash  which  communicated  to  the  kegs  of  powder  in  the 
car,  with  the  result  that  fourteen  persons  were  killed  and 
eight  injured.  In  a  similar  instance,  a  way-freight  conductor 
instead  of  disposing  of  loose  powder  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  regulations  and  complying  with  the  warning  given  on 
the  placard,  knew  just  enough  about  the  characteristic  of 
black  powder,  as  he  thought,  to  have  some  fun  with  it.  Some 
powder  was  loose  on  the  car  floor  from  defective  packages, 
and  after  picking  up  most  of  it  he  swept  the  remainder  out  on 
the  ground.  It  was  on  a  Southern  road  where  colored  men 
were  emj^loyed  as  trainmen,  and  knowing  that  the  loosely 
scattered  powder  would  merely  flash  when  lighted,  it  was 
thought  a  fine  joke  to  get  a  colored  man  in  the  center  of  the 
scattered  powder  and  then  light  it.  The  conductor  and  some 
of  his  men  accomplished  this  and  were  enjoying  a  heartv' 
laugh,  when  suddenly  all  the  powder  in  the  car  exploded, 
killing  them  and  some  children  who  were  playing  nearby, 
a  total  of  eight  lives  sacrificed.  In  the  excitement  of  the  joke, 
it  was  not  considered  that  a  small  spark  of  the  ignited  powder 
would  flash  up  into  the  car  and  explode  all  with  such  a 
disastrous  result. 

Loose  or  scattered  l^lack  powder  is  exceedingly  dangerous, 
and  it  is  very  odd  how  far  a  trail  of  it  will  carry  fire  when 
it  catches  a  spark.  In  the  city  of  Wilmington,  a  wagon 
loaded  with  powder  was  being  driven  along  the  street.  One 
of  the  kegs  had  a  hole  from  which  powder  escaped  in  small 
quantities,  and  a  man  driving  a  fast  trotting  horse  two  blocks 
away,  crossing  the  street  at  right  angles,  through  a  spark 
produced  by  the  shoe  of  the  horse  striking  a  cobble  stone, 
ignited  this  trail  of  powder.  The  fire  followed  that  wagon 
two  blocks,  caught  up  with  it  and  exploded  the  entire  load. 

Such  instances  show  the  care  that  should  be  taken  with 
any  trail  of  powder  from  leaking  packages  around  freight 
cars. 

HAZARDS  OF  INFLAMMABLE  AND  ACID  SHIPMENTS 

While  a  mishap  with  explosives  is  capable  of  great  destruc- 
tion, accidents  with  the  inflammable  and  acid  shipments 
have  been  the  most  numerous,  and  when  measured  by  loss 
of  life,  number  of  personal  injuries  and  extent  of  damage  to 
property,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  accidents  that  can  be 
traced  to  the  transportation  of  dangerous  articles,  occurred  in 
September,  1915,  with  a  tank  car  load  of  gasoline.  Forty- 
seven  persons  were  killed  and  524  persons  were  injured.  The 
property  loss  was  over  one  million  dollars.  The  greatest 
hazard  with  inflammable  shipments  has  been  with  the  move- 
ment of  inflammable  liquids. 

Cars  containing  fireworks,  smokeless  powder,  inflammable 
solids  such  as  matches,  chlorate  of  potash  and  various  other 
articles  liable  to  catch  fire  through  friction  or  by  being 
dropped  or  crushed  or  by  spontaneous  combustion;  inflam- 
mable liquids  like  gasoline,  liquified  petroleum  gas,  bi- 
sulfide of  carbon,  naptha,  benzol,  alcohol,  and  some  paints 
and  varnishes;  compressed  gases  such  as  acetylene,  hydrogen, 


blaugas,  hydrocarbon,  must  be  protected  by  four  "Inflam- 
mable" placards,  one  applied  to  each  end  and  each  side. 

The  three  notes  on  the  bottom  of  these  cards  are  also  im- 
portant.   They  read: 

1.  This  car  must   not  be  rext  to  a  car  containing  explosives. 

2.  Do  not  enter  with  exposed  flame,  nor  with  lighted  lantern,  until  car 
has  been  ventilated  and  vapors  allowed  to  escape. 

3.  When  lading  requiring  this  placard  is  unloaded  from  box  or  stock 
cars.  Apents.  Vardmasters  and  Conductors  must  remove  the  placards. 
Tanlf  cars  must  retain   placards  until  cleaned. 

Accidents  have  happened  frequently  due  to  men  not  obey- 
ing these  warnings,  by  car  inspectors  and  others  poking  a 
torch,  lighted  lantern  or  match  around  a  leaking  car  or  in  the 
dome  of  an  empty  tank  car.  The  ordinary  trainman's  hand 
lantern  is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  these  accidents, 
and  car  inspectors  and  others  are  in  the  habit  of  utilizing 
their  torches  or  hand  lanterns  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inspections  of  such  cars.  It  is  probably  due  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge that  some  fatalities  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  such 
lights  in  connection  with  work  at  night,  and  employees 
should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  observing  the 
caution  to  keep  lights  and  fires  away.  A  leaking  container 
of  any  inflammable  is  a  hazard,  and  the  best  time  to  examine 
it  or  to  do  any  repair  work  on  a  car  protected  by  "inflam- 
mable" placards  is  during  the  daylight  hours. 

The  inflammable  solids  or  oxidizing  materials  when  com- 
bined with  combustible  or  organic  matter  may  cause  fires 
.'ipontaneously.  For  example,  permanganate  of  pota.<ih  if  it 
gets  out  of  its  package  and  l:)ecomes  mixed  with  organic 
matter,  such  as  may  he  found  in  the  ordinary  dirt  of  a  freight 
car,  may  ignite  of  its  ow-n  accord,  or  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  pick  it  up  with  a  shovel  a  spark  may  be  created  which 
may  cause  ignition  of  the  entire  mass. 

Inflammable  compressed  gases  if  leaking  from  their  cylin- 
ders are  readily  ignited  by  the  presence  of  an  open  flame 
or  lighted  lantern,  and  the  ignition  of  these  gases  may  result 
in  a  serious  explosion  and  fire  that  may  be  far-reaching,  for 
the  reason  that  when  the  gases  mix  with  the  air  they  form 
an  explosive  mixture. 

In  the  treatment  of  tank  cars  which  are  protected  by  the 
inflammable  placard,  or  by  the  acid  placard,  according  to 
whether  the  contents  are  inflammable  liquids  or  acids,  their 
handling  deser\'es  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  car  men. 
The  regulations  require  such  cars  to  comply  with  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  rules  and  when  they  do  not  their  transportation 
is  forbidden.  When  such  cars  are  set  out  for  M.  C.  B. 
defects  and  in  addition  may  exhibit  leaks  at  the  seams,  rivets 
or  outlet  valves,  there  is  danger  of  ignition  of  the  vapors 
escaping  from  inflammable  liquids,  or  if  the  leaking  liquid 
is  acid,  danger  of  serious  bums  to  railroad  employees.  It 
is  customar}'  for  well  instructed  men  to  stop  leaks  through 
the  seams  or  rivets  of  tank  cars  by  caulking  the  metal,  and 
this  can  be  done  with  reasonable  safety  even  when  the  tank 
is  loaded  with  gasoline.  The  question  of  whether  bronze 
rather  than  steel  tools  should  be  used  for  the  caulking  has 
been  considered,  and  our  investigation  justifies  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  case  on  record  of  any  serious  fire 
caused  by  the  use  of  steel  tools.  Steel  tools  are  more  efficient 
for  this  purpose.  In  some  instances  it  would  be  quite  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  caulk  a  seam  by  the  use  of  a  bronze 
tool.  Such  work  on  an  empty  tank  car  is  dangerous,  and 
the  best  method  is  not  to  permit  the  caulking  of  an  empty 
tank  car  until  the  tank  has  l^een  steam  cleaned,  unless  it  is 
known  that  it  previously  contained  a  substance  that  would 
not  cause  gas  to  remain  in  the  tank.  If  the  leak  from  a  tank 
car  is  very  bad,  attempts  should  not  be  made  to  repair  it,  but 
the  contents  should  be  transferred  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
a  suitable  car. 

The  presence  on  the  inflammable  placard  of  "Keep  Lights 
and  Fires  Away"  is  not  always  sufficient  to  act  as  a  warning, 
and  a  guard  is  a  more  reliable  means  of  preventing  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  a  serious  accident.     In  a  recent  case  when  it  was 
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impossible  to  stop  a  leak  at  an  outlet  valve,  every  person  in 
the  railroad  yard  was  notitied  of  the  presence  and  location 
of  the  tank  car.  Some  employees  owning  automobiles  saw  an 
opportunity  of  getting  gasoline  without  expense.  This  op- 
eration was  performed  safely  during  daylight  hours,  but 
when  a  night  yardman  came  on  duty  he  proceeded  to  steal 
some  of  the  gasoline,  using  his  lighted  lantern  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  when  his  container  became  filled.  A  very 
serious  lire  followed  and  the  employee  was  badly  burned. 
The  presence  of  an  active  guard  could  have  prevented  this. 
The  Bureau's  records  show  many  instances  of  personal  in- 
juries and  serious  fires  caused  by  employees  attempting  to 
pilfer  gasoline  and  alcohol  from  tank  cars. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  substances  handled  by  rail- 
roads in  tank  cars  is  casinghead  gasoline.  The  regulations 
require  that  tank  cars  containing  this  material  should  bear 
on  the  top  of  the  dome  cap  and  on  each  side  of  the  dome,  a 
special  placard  reading: 

CAUTION 
Avoid  Accidents 
Do  Not  Remove  This  Dome  Cover  While  G.as  Pressure 
Exists  in  T.ank.  Keep  Lighted  L.axterxs  Away 
The  regulations  also  require  that  tank  cars  containing  this 
liquid  shall  be  equipped  with  a  mechanical  arrangement  for 
closing  of  dome  covers  as  called  for  in  the  M.  C.  B.  specifica- 
tions, and  this  arrangement  must  either  be  such  as  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  remove  the  dome  cover  while 
the  interior  of  the  car  is  subjected  to  pressure;  or  suitable 
vents  that  will  be  opened  automatically  by  starting  the  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  dome  cover  must  be  provided.  One  of 
the  most  serious  accidents  in  the  history  of  the  railroads  oc- 
curred in  September,  1915,  due  to  the  opening  of  a  dome  cover 
of  a  tank  car  containing  casinghead  gasoline,  although  it 
was  known  at  the  time  that  interior  pressure  existed. 

The  regulations  require  that  safety  valves  on  tank  cars 
containing  any  of  the  inflammable  liquids  that  give  off  vola- 
tile vapors  at  or  below  a  temperature  of  20  deg.  F.  shall  be  set 
to  operate  at  a  pressure  of  25  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  as  a  safety  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  frequent  unnecessar}-  escape  of  the 
vapor.  The  Master  Car  Builders'  Specifications  for  tank 
cars,  with  which  your  duties  require  you  to  be  familiar,  covers 
in  detail  the  essentials  in  this  respect  applicable  to  the  vari- 
ous volatile  and  acid  products. 

The  regulations  require  that  empty  tank  cars  that  previ- 
ously contained  gasoline  or  any  of  the  other  liquids  requiring 
the  inflammable  placard  must  retain  such  placards  until  the 
cars  are  known  to  have  been  properly  cleaned  with  steam 
or  reloaded  with  a  substance  that  does  not  require  the  plac- 
ard. Many  fatal  accidents  have  resulted  from  using  lanterns 
or  lighted  matches  to  repair  unsteamed  tank  cars,  which  may 
contain  inflammable  vapors  even  when  the  previous  lading 
was  not  of  a  flash  point  below  80  deg.  F.  Only  incandescent 
electric  lights  should  be  used  for  this  examination. 

.An  empty  tank  car,  which  had  previously  contained  fuel 
oil,  was  being  repaired.  While  a  shopman  with  a  lighted 
lantern  stood  over  the  open  manhole  of  the  dome  an  explosion 
occurred  which  threw  him  to  the  rafters  of  the  repair  shop 
shed  and  dropping  Ijack  on  the  car  he  was  fatally  burned, 
dying  a  few  hours  later.  A  number  of  other  employees  were 
burned  by  the  fire  that  followed,  which  destroyed  the  repair 
shop  and  all  the  cars  in  the  vicinity  with  a  heavy  property 
loss. 

While  repairing  an  empty  tank  car  which  had  previously 
contained  naphtha,  a  red-hot  rivet  was  passed  to  one  of  the 
employees  inside  of  the  tank,  which  ignited  the  gases,  killing 
the  employee  in  the  tank  and  seriously  burning  the  other. 
This  car  had  been  empty  for  seventeen  days,  but  had  not  been 
cleaned  by  steam. 

A  repairman  arranged  to  rivet  a  grab  iron  on  the  end  of  an 
empty  tank  car  which   had  previously  contained  gasoline. 


His  helper  entered  the  tank  but  came  out  saying  the  vapors 
were  too  strong  for  him.  The  repairman  then  enterd  the 
tank  and  instructed  his  hel]  ler  to  hand  him  a  hot  rivet.  When 
the  rivet  entered  the  manhole  an  explosion  occurred,  severely 
burning  the  repairman  who  died  two  hours  later. 

Inspection  by  a  car  inspector  and  repairer  was  being  made 
of  an  empty  tank  car  which  previously  contained  gasoline. 
They  removed  the  dome  cover  to  ascertain  whether  the  car 
contained  any  liquids  and  the  inspector  thoughtlessly  struck 
a  match.  The  vapors  were  ignited  and  an  explosion  fol- 
lowed, severely  burning  the  inspector. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  similar  accidents  that 
have  occurred  to  car  men  on  empty  tank  cars. 

Leaking  packages  of  inflammable  or  corrosive  liquids 
when  oljserved  should  be  immediately  taken  care  of.  If  in 
doubt  a  call  should  be  made  for  some  authorized  and  com- 
petent railroad  employee  to  supervise  the  removal  of  the 
leaking  packages  from  the  car. 

PRECAUTIONS  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE 

The  best  manner  of  extinguishing  firse  depends  upon 
the  immediate  existing  local  conditions.  Fires  caused  by 
nitric  acid  or  mixed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  use  of  water.  In  applying  the  water  care  must 
be  exercised  as  slight  explosions  may  occur,  accompanied 
l)y  the  projection  of  hot  acid,  which  may  cause  dangerous 
bums.  Therefore,  the  water  should  be  applied  from  a  safe 
distance.  Sand  may  also  be  used  to  stop  a  fire  started  by 
acid.  But  if  the  fire  has  thus  been  stopped  the  early  use 
of  water  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  fire  breaking  out  again. 
Thoroughly  flush  away  any  remaining  acid  and  remove  leak- 
ing and  damaged  containers.  Acid  fires  give  off  nitrous 
fumes  which  are  extremely  irritating  and  are  poisonous.  Em- 
ployees should  not  enter  a  car  or  other  confined  space  where 
such  fumes  are  present. 

Fire  in  a  car  of  friction  matches  frequently  involves  igni- 
tion of  the  match  heads  in  only  one  or  a  few  of  the  inside 
cartons.  If  the  outside  box  is  not  broken  open  and  the 
smoke  dies  away  after  a  moment  or  two,  no  further  action  is 
necesary  as  the  fire  has  already  been  extinguished  for  want 
of  oxygen,  and  nothing  will  l^e  gained  by  opening  the  box. 
If  the  fire  has  gained  some  headway,  the  burning  box  or  boxes 
should  be  removed  from  the  car  if  this  is  possible,  or  water 
should  be  freely  used.  Boxes  should  not  be  broken  open  as 
the  fire  will  be  increased  by  such  action. 

Fires  in  ground  charcoal  or  in  charcoal  screenings  are  best 
handled  by  removing  the  burning  packages  (usually  bags). 
If  removal  is  not  possible,  water  may  be  used  sparingly  to 
extinguish  the  visible  fire;  then  remove  all  the  charcoal  and 
separate  the  wet  from  the  dr}'.  The  dry  charcoal  should  be 
stored  under  cover  and  under  observation  for  several  days 
before  permitting  it  to  be  forwarded  as  it  is  probable  that  fire 
may  burst  out  again.  The  wet  charcoal  should  be  destroyed 
as  it  is  unsafe  to  transport.  Fires  in  lump  charcoal  should 
be  extinguished  with  as  little  water  as  possible  and  the  wet 
charcoal  removed  from  the  balance  of  the  lading.  The  same 
precautions  as  to  observation  for  several  days  should  be 
followed  to  see  that  fire  does  not  occur  again. 

Fires  which  rnvolve  only  a  small  amount  of  gasoline  can 
often  be  extinguished  by  the  liberal  use  of  water,  but  if  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  gasoline  already  ignited,  water  will 
only  spread  the  fire.  Sand  or  earth  should  be  used  to  control 
the  flames  of  the  burning  gasoline,  and  could  possibly  be  used 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  smother  the  fire. 

Fires  involving  tank  cars  may  occur  through  ignition  of 
the  vapors  escaping  from  the  safety  valve.  The  burning 
of  these  vapors  and  even  the  liquid  itself  at  a  safety  valve  is 
not  a  serious  matter  except  as  a  source  of  trouble  to  surround- 
ing property.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  promptly  ex- 
tinguish such  fires  by  the  use  of  wet  bagging  thrown  over 
the  safety  valve,  throwing  sand  in  quantity  on  top,  or  if  the 
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means  are  available,  by  the  use  of  a  heav}'  jet  of  steam.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  isolation  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue, 
and  the  fire  will  eventually  burn  itself  out. 

If  in  repairing  cars  containing  dangerous  lading  it  is 
necessary  to  disturb  the  lading,  care  must  be  exercised  to 
projjerly  load  and  brace  it  before  the  repaired  car  is  permitted 
to  go  forward. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulations  require 
that  carrier's  employees  shall  report  all  violations  of  the 
regulations  observed,  and  car  defects  constitute  serious  viola- 
tions of  the  regulations  which  should  be  reported  to  the 
proper  railroad  official.  These  reports  are  our  best  means  of 
guarding  against  a  repetition  of  violations  before  they  result 
in  more  serious  consequences. 

As  the  regulations  place  upon  the  carriers  a  duty  to  make 
the  regulations  effective  and  to  thoroughly  instruct  their 
employees  in  relation  thereto,  in  turn  the  carriers  necessarily 
hold  trainmasters,  yardmasters,  station  agents  and  those  who 
have  men  under  their  jurisdiction,  responsible  respectively 
for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  employees  under  them  and 
for  their  compliance  with  the  regulations.  Therefore,  it  is  es- 
sential that  chief  car  inspectors  and  foremen  protect  them- 
selves with  a  'suitable  means  of  instructing  employees  under 
their  jurisdiction  and  insuring  compliance  by  them  with  the 
regulations.  The  monthly  or  periodical  business  meetings  of 
car  men  that  are  in  practice  on  some  roads  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  include  subjects  pertaining  to  the  regulations 
for  discussion  and  instruction  of  the  car  men,  who  should  be 
furnished  literature  pertaining  to  their  part  of  the  duties 
involved.  The  use  of  the  accident  bulletin  issued  quarterly 
by  our  Bureau  also  serve  as  an  excellent  means  of  imparting 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

After  proper  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  em- 
ployees, it  is  still  incumbent  to  know  that  the  regulations  are 
actually  complied  with  by  them  when  the  occasion  arises. 
Such  a  knowledge  can  be  obtained  by  a  periodical  check  of 
the  work  of  the  various  employees. 

Before  any  work  is  commenced  on  any  cars  containing 
explosives  or  other  dangerous  articles,  it  should  be  the  rule 
that  some  specially  posted  employee  will  inspect  the  car  and 
supervise  the  work.  By  having  some  system  for  the  handling 
of  these  subjects,  a  chief  car  inspector  or  foreman  can  then 
have  some  assurance  that  he  has  guarded  against  trouble 
or  disaster  with  the  employees  and  property  under  his  juris- 
diction. 


per  cent.     Thus  the  development  of  the  all-metal  passenger 
car  appears  to  be  a  natural  evolution. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  52,250  railway  passenger  cars. 
They  are  mainly  of  wooden  superstructure.  A  large  number, 
however,  have  all-metal  or  composite,  lumber  and  metal, 
underframes.  Table  I  indicates,  in  brief,  the  general  con- 
struction of  passenger  cars  on  fourteen  railways  in  Great 
Britain: 

Table    1 — Sum.viary    of    Passenger    Cars    Owned    bv    Fourteen    Railway 

Companies,  July  31,   1918,  Showing  the  Amount  of  Timber 

AXD  Metal  Construction 

BODIES 

Xumber  of  Percentage 

Built  ol'    .                                                       cars  of  total 

Timber      .V.if;. 46,133  95.9 

Timber  with  metal  outside  panels 1,761  3.7 

Composite,  timber  and   metal 158  0.3 

Mctai   entirely    ., ,,.. 46  0.1 


Total  ,.,......;.... 48,098 


100.0 


Built  of 


U.VDEK  FRAMES 

Number  of 
cars 

Tiinber  _^^ 592 

Timber,  with  metal  plate  on  solebars ' 19.750 

Timber,  with  metal  angle  or  channel  on  solebars 6,469 

Composite,  timber  and  metal 4,569 

Metal  entirely    16.718 


Percentage 

of  total 

1.2 

41.1 

13.4 

9.5 

34.8 


Total     48.09S 


100.0 


The  numbtr  of  cars  given  in  this  tabic  represent  92  per  cent  of  total 
number  of  passenger  cars  in  Great   Britain. 

Most  of  the  six-wheel  passenger  cars  have  iron  or  steel 
plates  ^-in.  thick  on  the  outside  of  wooden  side  sills  and 
the  four-wheel  truck  cars  use  either  the  steel  plates  or  angles 
or  channels.  In  some  cases  they  have  composite  underframes 
with  rolled  steel  side  sills  and  bolsters.  However,  the  all- 
metal  underframe  and  truck  has  been  the  standard  practice 
since  1900.  The  average  weight  of  metal  in  a  modern  pas- 
senger car,  56  feet  long,  with  a  steel  underframe  and  wooden 
body  is  41,500  lb.  or  66  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
car. 

The  design  of  British  cars  with  numerous  side  doors  which 
break  the  continuity  of  the  body  as  a  girder,  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  superstructure  and  load  to  be  carried  bv  the 
underframe.     The  bodies  of  this  type  are  designed  to  keep 


ALL-METAL  PASSENGFR  CARS  FOR 
BRITISH  RAILWAYS* 

Before  the  war  the  supplies  of  lumber  for  rolling  stock  in 
Great  Britain  were  adequate  at  comparatively  low  prices,  but 
at  the  present  time,  the  conditions  have  changed  entirely. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  in  the  past  imported  about  90  per 
cent  of  its  requirements  but  with  the  decrease  in  the  avail- 
able vessels  since  the  war  the  problem  of  getting  the  lumber 
into  England  has  been  a  difficult  one.  At  the  present  time  the 
British  imports  of  timber  are  two  years  in  arrears  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  demand  for  this  material  on  all  sides, 
it  is  estimated  that  it  will  not  be  less  than  five  years  before 
the  demands  for  lumber  for  railway  rolling  stock  can  be  met 
as  in  pre-war  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metal  output  of 
Great  Britain  has  greatly  increased  during  the  war  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  20,000  tons  of  metal 
per  year  necessary  for  the  construction  of  passenger  car  bodies 
required  by  the  railway  companies.  Furthermore,  the  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  have  increased  but  about  124  per  cent  since 
1914,  whereas  the  price  of  lumber  has  increased  about  218 

*Tdkcn  fiom  a  paper  presented  by  F.  E.  Gobey,  assi.stant  carriage  and 
wagon  superintendent,  L.nncashire  &  Yorkshire,  England,  before  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil   Engineers,  London. 


Table  II — Compasison  of  CJeneral  Dimensions  of  Briti.^h  and  -American 
MuLTipLE-l'xiT   Electric   Cars 

Lancashire 

Long  Island  &  Yorkshire 

,          ,              ,     ,                                                                 Ft.       In.  Ft   In. 

Length  over  body  corner  posts 54       9Ji 

Length  over   bnfiiers 64       5J$  65       3 

Width   over    body -..,,-,. 9       9^4  9       4 

\^_Idth   inside   body ..'. 9       414  8     1154 

Width    over    cornices 9      Hji  9        2 

Width  over  bcit  rail 9      10^  9        3U 

Height  fiom  rail  to  top  of  roof 13        0  12        4VJ 

Height  fiom  rail  to  top  of  ventilators 13       8%  12       SH 

Height  from  rail  to  top  of  floor 4       4^  4       \i^ 

Height  from   rail   to  center  of  buffers 2     Xdy,  3       6 

Center  to  center  of  trucks 39       9  45       g 

Wheelbase    of   trucks 

Number  of  passenger  seats ',... 80     95 

vV  eight  of  ear  unloaded ,.  ..v. 63.100  lb.  64.960  lb. 

Weight  of  car  without  Irucks 45,100  lb.  43.504  lb. 

V>  eight  of  one  truck 9,000  lb  1 1   '28  lb 

Wcignt   per   se.it 788  lb.  683.7  lb! 

free  from  distortion.  The  underframe  is  calculated  to  sus- 
tain, in  addition  to  the  weight  placed  upon  it,  strains  due  to 
buffing  and  drawgear,  oscillation,  and  vijjration.  The  Brit- 
ish standard  underframe  for  passenger  cars  with  wooden 
superstructure  is  composed  of  four  longitudinal  members  with 
bolsters  and  cross-bars  all  in  the  same  plane  suitably  trussed. 
The  only  railway  passenger  cars  constructed  entirely  of 
metal  in  Great  Britain  are  those  used  in  the  electric  service 
of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  l)etween  Lancashire  and  Bury, 
\yhich  uses  the  multiple-unit  control  system.  These  cars  are 
like  the  American  type  of  passenger  car  in  that  they  have  the 
center  aisle  with  the  doors  opening  onto  platforms  at  the  ends. 
However  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  cars  have  seating  space 
for  five  passengers  across  the  car,  three  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  and  two  on  the  other,  the  aisle  being  much  narrower  than 
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in  American  cars.  The  general  dimensions  of  these  cars  are 
shown  in  Table  II  together  >vith  those  of  similar  cars  used 
on  the  Long  Island  in  its  electric  service  in  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  show  the  small  amount  of  difference  in  weight 
between  the  all-metal,  as  designed  by  the  Lancashire  &  York- 
shire for  its  electric  service  between  Manchester  and  Bury, 
and  the  composite  type  of  construction  used  between  Liver- 
pool and  Southport,  the  dimensions  in  Table  III  are  given. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  cars  with  timber  bodies 
have  an  underframe  of  a  heavier  type  of  construction  than 
the  all-metal  cur.  the  latter  being  of  more  recent  construction. 
The  elliptical  type  of  roof  of  the  all-metal  cars  is  also  lighter 
than  the  clerestory  type  on  the  wooden  cars  and,  further, 
there  are  more  seats  in  the  all-metal  car  which  reduces  the 
total  weight  per  passenger  seat. 

Taele    ill — Comparative    Wekiiits   of    Electric    Motor    Cars 


Liverpool  and  Southport 
wood  cars 

<—. ' ^ ^ 

Third  class  Third  class 

D.C.  M.U.C. 

Description                                 motor  car  motor  car 

Ft.     In.  Ft.     In. 

Length  over  boilv 60       0  60       0 

Width  over  bo'ly 10       0  10      0 

Hc.ght  of  caj   inside,  floor  to  roof 8       OJ^  8       0!^ 

Height  of  cat    from   rail   level  to  floor..        4        AYx  4       4J^ 
He  ght  of  cai    irom  rail  level  to  top  of 

r..of     IJ       ^^i  12       ^^^ 

CTcnter    to   centt-r    ol    tiucks 40       6  40       6 

Whcelbasc   of   trucks 8       0  8       0 

Tyre   ot    roo; Clerestory  Clerestory 

Number    ol    seats .')9  68 

Weight  of  body   and   underframe,   with 

draft   and   brake    gear 47,110  lb.  51,188  lb. 

Weight    per    passenger    seat,    bodv    and 

underframe  only    '. 682.7  1b.  752.7  1b 

\ycight  of  two  trucks  complete 53.1501b.  53,lS01b. 

Weight    of    other    electrical    equipment, 

including  cables,  per  car 6,700  1b.  9,902  1b. 

Total  weight  unloaded 106,960  lb.  114,240  lb. 

Weight  per  pajscnjjer  seat  of  total  wei>>ht 

unloaded    1,550  lb.  1,680  lb. 


Manchester 

and  Bury 

all-metal 

cars 

f ^- , 

Third  class 
M.U.C. 
motor  car 
Ft.     In. 


63 
9 

8 
4 


7 
4 

3^ 


12       4J4 
45       0 
9       0 
Elliptical 

74 

39,592  lb. 

535  lb. 
62,719  1b. 

18,649  1b. 
120,960  1b. 

1,634  lb. 


The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  cars  mentioned  above 
is  slight,  the  all-metal  car  costing  about  4.8  per  cent  more  than 
the  wooden  car  with  an  all-metal  underframe. 

During  the  three  years  the  all-metal  cars  have  been  in  ser- 
vice they  have  averaged  250,000  miles  a  year.  There  has 
been  no  weakening  of  the  underframe  or  superstructure.  It 
was  found  that  where  aluminum,  which  is  used  for  the  side 
panels  and  roof  sheets,  comes  in  contact  with  Flexolith  it  will 
oxidize,  and  the  aluminum  in  such  cases  has  been  replaced 
with  brass.  While  the  cars  have  not  been  in  service  long 
enough  to  make  any  direct  maintenance  comparison  with 
wooden  cars  it  is  believed  that  slightly  less  material  and  labor 
will  be  recjuired  on  the  all-metal  cars. 

As  will  be  noted  above  these  cars  are  built  with  aluminum 
side  panels  and  roof  sheets,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  return  of 
20  per  cent  a  year  saving  will  be  made,  based  on  the  reduc- 
tion in  weight,  and  considering  the  interest  on  the  increased 
initial  outlay.    The  saving  amounts  to  1,623  lb.  per  car. 

An  aluminum  with  a  tensile  breaking  load  of  24,600  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  is  not  suitable  to  replace  steel  having  a  breaking 
load  of  over  62,800  to  71,600  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  framing  pur- 
poses but  with  alloys,  of  both  aluminum  and  steel,  metals  of 
sufficient  strength  may  be  used  with  a  reduction  in  weight. 

As  regards  standardization,  aside  from  the  uniformity  of 
width  and  length,  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  in  the  stand- 
ardization of  the  superstructure  of  a  passenger  car,  for  it  will 
last  the  life  of  the  car.  Commercial  advantages  will  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  standard  rolled  sections,  pressings,  doors 
and  mouldings,  however,  in  the  construction  of  the  car.  It  is 
believed  that  if  metal  construction  is  adopted,  the  old  com- 
partment carriage  should  give  place  to  the  car  with  the  center 
aisle  such  as  is  used  in  America.  This  type  of  car  for  main 
and  suburban  electric  services  in  England  should  have  a 
minimum  inside  width  of  8  ft.  WYi  in.  This  will  give  more 
seating  space  per  passenger  than  the  present  four-a-side  com- 


partment in  a  side  corridor  car,  as  it  will  allow  three  passen- 
gers on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and  two  on  the  other. 

From  a  study  of  the  designs  of  the  center  aisle  cars,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  weight  of  the  car  per  seat  diminishes  as  a 
length  of  65  ft.  is  approached,  due  to  the  excessive  girder 
constructions  required  for  the  underframe  on  cars  of  such 
length.  A  study  of  the  conditions  in  England  discloses  the 
fact  that  the  economic  car  for  a  suburban  electric  service 
would  have  a  length  of  63  ft.  7  in.  Such  a  car  with  a  center 
aisle  with  three  passengers  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other 
would  have  a  seating  capacity  of  103  and  the  weight  per  pas- 
.'^enger  seat  would  be  560  lb.  For  long  distance  main  line 
cars  additional  comfort  to  the  passengers  will  be  obtained  by 
having  seats  for  two  passengers  only  on  each  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  all-metal  open  car  has  the  following  advantages  over 
ordinary-  compartment  cars  of  timber  construction:— 

(a)  Increased  inside  width  due  to  the  framing  being 
thinner. 

(b)  A  body  which  may  be  built  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
load-gage  for  the  paying  load. 

(c)  The  deletion  of  the  side  corridor  and  cross  partitions, 
saving  1120  lb.  in  weight. 

(d)  Seats  will  be  better  occupied,  making  each  car  more 
remunerative,  and  reducing  the  weight  of  trains. 

(e)  An  open  aisle,  which  allows  the  circulation  of  passen- 
gers, and  may  be  passed  along  comfortably,  even  if  of  less 
width  than  an  enclosed  side  corridor. 

(f)->Few  outside  doors,  reducing  initial  cost,  maintenance, 
and^^tr^c-staff  duties. 

(g)  Greater  strength  of  car  side,  which,  if  desired,  may  be 
used  as  a  girder. 

(h)  Saving  of  interest  by  gradual  reduction  in  the  present 
stocks  of  timber. 

(k)   Simplification  of  parts. 

(1)   Greater  safety  in  case  of  accident. 

There  is  no  comfort  provided  by  the  existing  main-line 
small  passenger  compartment  cars  which  cannot  be  secured  in 
an  open  aisle  all-metal  car.  In  suburban  cars  where  frequent 
stops  are  made,  the  weight  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
consistent  with  safety  and  proper  maintenance.  Main-line 
cars  must  be  built  to  resist  greater  stresses  and  must  provide 
protection  for  passengers  in  case  of  accident. 

Automatic  center  couplings  without  side  buffers  have  been 
very  successful  in  the  electric  service  of  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  during  the  last  15  years  for  train  speeds  up  to  60 
m.  p.  h.  and  the  development  of  the  coupler  will  be  to  auto- 
matically engage  also  the  brake  and  electric  connections.  In 
England  practically  all  the  station  platforms  are  elevated  a 
certain  amount  above  the  rail  to  accommodate  the  side  door 
compartment  cars.  Thus  the  conditions  are  such  that  on 
main-line  cars  steps  from  the  vestibules  will  be  necessary  on 
account  of  the  varying  height  of  the  station  platforms  above 
the  rail  level. 

While  much  has  been  said  about  the  adoption  of  the  open 
aisle  car  in  contrast  with  the  side  door  compartment  car,  it 
might  be  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  open  aisle  car 
be  used  with  the  change  from  a  timber  to  metal  construction. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  author  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  practices  followed  by  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  in  all-metal  car  construction. 


Plight  of  Russian  Railways. — The  Russian  railway 
system  threatens  to  collapse,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  re- 
pairs have  been  effected  since  the  revolution,  says  an  article 
in  the  Reconstruction  Supplement  of  the  Review  of  the 
Foreign  Press  issued  by  the  British  War  Office.  The  sta- 
tion buildings  are  for  the  most  part  deserted,  the  warehouses 
falling  in,  and  the  central  switches  and  signaling  apparatus 
no  longer  work,  owing  to  the  lack  of  spares  wifli  which  to 
replace  the  wornout  parts. 
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FURNACE  FOR  BRAZING  COPPER  PIPE 

BY  E.  A.  M. 

The  furnace  shown  in  the  drawing  is  a  shop  made  device 
which  should  prove  very  convenient  for  use  in  brazing  cop- 
per pipe. 

The  furnace  itself  occupies  a  space  measuring  24  in.  by 
13J-2  in.  and  stands  14  in.  high.  It  is  mounted  on  a  rigid 
table,  built  up  of  angles,  flat  sections  and  tie  rods  in  wrought 
iron  pipe  sleeves,  and  is  covered  with  a  top  of  j4-in-  steel 


clay  applied  to  the  brick.  Openings  5^  in.  wide  by  5j^  in. 
deep  are  cut  through  the  sides  of  the  furnace  to  permit  the 
pipe  to  be  passed  through  the  combustion  chamber.  The  top 
of  the  lx»x  is  left  open,  but  a  piece  of  plate  may  be  provided 
which  will  serve  as  a  cover  when  desired. 

Through  one  side  of  the  furnace,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
combustion  chamber,  is  a  If^-in.  pipe.  This  forms  an  open- 
ing in  front  of  the  burner,  which  is  held  in  position  by  1-in. 
by  y&-in.  iron  supports  from  the  top  of  the  table.  The 
burner  is  fed  by  a  ^-in.  oil  supply  pipe  and  a  l^i-in.  air 


.■'/4'C.S  Bo!H; 
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from  air  line 
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A  Conveniently  Arranged  Furnace  for  Pipe  Brazing 


or  iron  plate.     The  table  is  4  ft.  8  in.  long  and  just  wide  pipe,  controlled  by  angle  valves.  The  valves  are  located  above 

enough  to  conveniently  hold  the  furnace  at  one  end.     The  the  top  of  the  table  about  two  feet  from  the  end  of  the  furnace, 

remainder  of  the  top  holds  the  burner  and  the  air  and  oil  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  device  is  intended  to  use 

supply  pipes  and  control  valves.  crude  oil. 

The  furnace  box  is  built  of  ^-in.  or  3/16-in.  sheet  metal,  This  furnace  has  been  used  ver}'  successfully  to  handle  up 

with  angles  on  the  outside  of  the  corners.     It  is  lined  with  to  4-in.  copper  pipes  and  no  doubt  could  handle  even  larger 

firebrick  and  the  combustion  chamber  is  finished  with  fire  sizes  if  occasion  required. 
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WELDING   LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDERS 

BY  J.  B.  TYNAN 
Superintendent  Shops,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Brewster,  Ohio 

The  possibilities  of  reclamation  by  welding  are  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  repairs  made  to  a  locomotive  cylinder  cast- 
ing in  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  shops  at  Brewster,  Ohio. 
A  cylinder  casting  having  a  large  section  of  the  barrel  broken 
off,  was  successfully  repaired  by  gas  welding. 

In  making  repair?  to  this  cylinder  a  pattern  of  the  missing 


The    Broken    Casting    as    Received    in    the    Shop 

part  was  first  made  and  a  patch  casting,  weighing  505  lb., 
cast  from  iron  scrap.  The  rough  edges  of  the  cylinder  were 
chipped   to  an   angle  of  45   deg.   and  the  patch  fitted  and 


The    Cylinder    Casting    After    Welding    and     Boring 

bolted  into  place.  A  furnace  of  brick  was  then  built  around 
the  cylinder,  with  an  opening  at  one  end  large  enough  to 
admit  an  oil  torch,  and  the  entire  casting  was  brought  to  a 
red  heat  before  the  welding  was  begun.     The  patch  was 


then  welded  to  the  cylinder  and  the  old  stud  holes  also 
welded  shut.  An  oil  burner  was  kept  burning  inside  of  the 
cylinder  until  the  welding  was  completed. 

After  the  welding  was  completed  the  furnace  was  filled 
with  pine  wood  and  the  cylinder  kept  at  a  cherry  red  heat 
for  seven  hours.  The  furnace  was  then  closed  as  tightly 
as  possible  and  the  cylinder  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  After 
being  thoroughly  cooled,  the  cylinder  was  bored  and  the  face 
finished  ready  for  new  stud  holes.  This  method  of  repairing 
gave  satisfactory  results  and  eliminated  a  long  wait  for  a 
new  cylinder  casting,  thus  enabling  the  shop  to  turn  this 
locomotive  out  for  service  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 


SAFETY  NON-SLIP  SHOE   FOR   LADDERS 

BY  A.  G.  JOHNSON 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

.\  safety  non-slip  shoe  for  use  on  ladders  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  This  shoe  is  made  of  hardwood  blocks  with 
two  clips  of  No.  10  gage  steel  plate,  formed  and  drilled,  and 
;'ttached  to  the  ladder  as  shown.  These  plates  may  be  se- 
lected from  boiler  shop  scrap.  A  pad  of  rubber  is  glued  and 
then  nailed  to  the  underside  of  the  hardwood  blocks,  which 


Application  of  the  Non-Slip  Ladder  Shoe 

prevents  the  ladder  from  slipping  while  being  used  on  a  hard 
or  smooth  surface.  These  shoes  have  been  in  use  in  the 
shops,  roundhouse  and  power  plant  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  given  very  satisfactory 
service  when  used  on  concrete  or  other  hard  floors,  preventing 
slipping  of  the  ladder  and  possible  injury  to  the  person 
using  it. 


Rustless  Steel. — A  new  Sheffield  invention  is  a  rustless 
steel  having  a  bright  surface  and  able  to  resist  the  corroding 
effect  of  air,  water  and  acids  without  staining.  It  was 
chanced  upon  largely  by  accident,  just  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  was  immediately  commandeered  by  the 
British  government  for  use  in  airplane  construction  and  for 
])urposes  where  strength  and  durability,  combined  with  rust 
resisting  qualities  were  invaluable.  A  local  metallurgist, 
Harry  Brearly,  author  of  numerous  standard  works,  was 
experimenting  in  the  armament  shop  to  find  a  means  of  pre- 
venting erosion  in  gun  tubes.  After  some  of  his  experiments 
he  noticed  that  certain  pieces  of  chrome  steel  had  not  suffered 
from  corrosive  influences  under  conditions  which  would  have 
rusted  ordinary  steel.  He  followed  up  this  clue,  and  what 
is  known  as  stainless  steel  was  eventually  worked  out  and 
added  to  Sheffield's  metallurgical  triumphs, — Scientific 
American. 


Master  Blacksmiths'  Convention 

Papers  on  Heat  Treatment  of  Steel,  Autogenous 
Welding,  Spring  Making  and  Shop  liquipment 


METHODS  of  securing  increased  production  in  the 
shops  and  increasing  the  service  secured  from  forg- 
ings  were  the  principal  topics  discussed  at  the  twenty- 
lifth  convention  of  the  International  Railroad  Master  Black- 
smiths' Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on 
August  19-21.  The  convention  was  opened  with  prayer  and 
an  address  of  welcome,  following  which  the  president,  W.  C. 
Scofield,  delivered  an  address  which  reviewed  briefly  the 
developments  since  the  last  meeting  in  1916. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Mr,  Scofield  said  in  part:  In  reviewing  the  great  world 
conflict,  our  craft  can  with  reasonable  pride,  look  at  the  many 
monster  guns,  munitions  and  engines  of  war,  and  know  that 
their  ingenuity  and  brawn  helped  in  making  these  mighty 
implements.  In  the  present  upheaval  let  us  forget  the  falla- 
cies of  socialism,  the  ignorance  of  bolshevism,  and  the  utter 


and  shape  of  the  forging,  as  the  shape  of  the  forging  will 
determine  the  cost  of  both  the  drop  forging  and  trimming 
"dies.  Drop  forgings  on  account  of  their  ."ihape  and  refine- 
ment will  influence  the  life  of  the  die.  The  maximum 
output  from  a  set  of  dies  will  vary  from  10,000  to  50,000. 
In  order  to  get  the  cost  of  the  product,  it  is  necessan*-  to 
get  the  first  or  original  cost  of  the  dies  and  also  the  number 
of  times  the  dies  are  dressed  before  they  are  worn  out  and 
the  number  of  forgings  made  from  these  dies.  It  will  be 
perceived  from  the  foregoing  that  ever}thing  that  is  necessary' 
to  produce  a  forging  must  enter  into  the  cost  of  that  forging. 
There  must  be  business  methods  for  ascertaining  the  true 
cost  of  doing  work,  especially  if  manufacturing  is  being  done 
for  the  market.  If  a  furnace  needs  repairing  and  the  brick 
mason  helps  himself  to  a  load  of  fire  brick  to  repair  it  and 
does  not  charge  the  brick  against  that  furnace,  then  some  part 
is  not  charged  for  something  it  did  get  and  some  other  part 


W.    C.    Scofield     (III.    Cent.) 
President 


J.    Carruthers    (D.    M.    &    N.) 
First    Vice-President 


G.   P.  White   (M.   K.  &  T.) 
Second    Vice-President 


nonsense  of  the  soviet,  and  return  to  the  principles  of  our 
fathers  and  realize  that  the  safety  of  our  institutions,  the 
success  of  country,  and  the  happines  of  our  home,  depend 
not  so  much  upon  how  much  we  can  get,  but  upon  how  much 
we  can  do. 

COST  ACCOUNTING  IN  BLACKSMITH  SHOPS 

BY  G.  F.  HINKINS 
Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Company 

A  paper  touching  on  the  history  of  the  association  and 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  its  members  was  sub- 
mitted bv  G.  F.  Hinkins.  In  concluding  his  paper  Mr. 
Hinkins  made  a  plea  for  more  thorough  methods  of  com- 
puting the  cost  of  work,  which  is  given  in  part  below: 

As  a  rule,  the  foremen  blacksmiths  have  every  qualifica- 
tion for  handling  shop  work.  By  that  I  mean  that  they 
possess  executive  and  mechanical  ability,  but  how  many 
understand  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  their  busi- 
ness is  conducted?  Of  course,  they  can  tell  the  flat  labor 
cost  of  their  product,  but  do  they  know  the  overhead  ex- 
penses? This  is  a  verj-  complex  proposition.  The  overhead 
for  making  a  flat  chisel  is  much  less  than  the  overhead  for 
making  an  intricate  drop-forging,  by  reason  of  the  high  first 
cost  and  upkeep  of  the  dies.  The  overhead  expense  of  pro- 
ducing different  forgings  varies  in  accordance  with  the  nature 


is  paying  for  something  it  did  not  get.  The  upkeep  of  the 
various  types  of  equipment  such  as  steam  hammers,  drop 
hammers  and  forging  machines  will  differ  and  the  expense  for 
repairs  must  be  kept  separate  which  is  done  by  charging  such 
items  against  the  individual  machine.  Ever)-  machine  and 
furnace  is  designated  with  a  shop  or  machine  num])er  so 
that  all  repairs  and  renewals  are  charged  against  the  equip- 
ment. In  this  way,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  every  machine 
and  furnace  is  known.  This  is  a  necessary  feature  of  a  cost 
accounting  system  which  gives  the  cost  of  any  manufactured 
article.  You  may  manipulate  your  charges  as  you  please, 
l)ut  vou  cannot  get  awav  from  the  cost.  Your  firm  pavs  the 
bill.' 

DROP  FORGING  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES 
BY  J.  D.  BOYLE 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  pajoer  on  this  subject: 
Steel  is  not  a  simple  substance  like  pure  iron,  gold  or  copper, 
but  a  complex  artificial  substance.  It  is  comjxjsed  of  group- 
ings of  elements  which  enter  into  its  makeup.  These  elements 
are  only  visible  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  The  term 
micro-structure  has  been  given  to  what  is  thus  brought  to 
view.  Upon  polishing  and  etching  a  piece  of  steel  the  struc- 
ture is  apparent  through  the  action  of  the  etching  medium, 
(acid  or  other  corrosive  materials)  which  affect  the  elements 
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variously,  causing  each  to  assume  a  color  or  structure  peculiar 
to  itself. 

When  steel  is  heated  above  its  critical  point  for  the  forg- 
ing operation  and  submitted  to  blows  under  the  hammer  the 
molecules  of  the  metal  are  forced  apart.  To  bring  the  steel 
to  it<  greatest  maximum  strength  a  proper  scientific  heat- 
treaiment  is  needed.  This  is  accomplished  with  proper  fur- 
naces, heat  measuring  instruments  and  trained  workmen. 
With  all  the  al>ove-mentioned  facilities,  automatic  signal 
pyrometers,  well-designed  cooling  systems  and  semi-muffie 
furnaces  designccl  for  this  purpose  should  be  used.  Heat- 
treating  departments  of  this  type  are  built  to  insure  quality 
and  progressive  ])roduction.  The  materials  going  into  the 
vital  parts  of  a  locomotive  .'^hould  be  subjected  to  a  chemical 
analysis  and  a  heat-treatment  applied.  After  heat-treat- 
ment, test  s[iecimens  should  be  taken  to  determine  the  physi- 
cal characteristics. 

DISCUSSION 

H.  E.  Gamble  (Penn.)  told  of  the  wide  variety  of  work 
made  under  drop  hammers.  At  the  Juniata  shops  hammers 
ranging  from  1.500  to  12,000  lb.  are  in  use  and  the 
capacity  of  the  largest  size  has  l)een  overtaxed.  All  recip- 
rocating parts  for  locomotives  are  heat  treated  after  they  are 
drop  forged.  G.  Fra.ser  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  stated  that  a 
steam  hammer  could  he  used  for  drop  forge  work  by  making 
dies  similar  to  those  used  in  the  drop  hammer.  The  dies 
are  held  in  a  box  tool  secured  by  a  band  and  hung  in  the 
frame.  Several  members  stated  that  this  method  was  l>eing 
used  with  satisfactory  results.  O.  Schutze  (C,  M.  &  S.  P.) 
told  how  drop  forge  dies  had  been  adapted  to  use  in  a 
Bradley  hammer  for  making  spring  hanger  gibs.  Ample 
clearance  mu.^t  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  surplus  material, 
otherwise  the  dies  will  have  a  short  life.  Attempts  to  make 
drop  forgings  under  a  hydraulic  press  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. There  was  some  discussion  regarding  the  best 
material  for  piston  keys,  and  it  was  agreed  that  tire  .steel 
was  the  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

REPAIRS  TO  LOCOMOTIVES  FRAMES 

BY  P.  T.  LAVINDER 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Cast  .steel  now  having  practically  taken  the  place  of 
wrought  iron  frames  brings  into  the  question  of  frame  re- 
pairs a  great  many  new  features.  The  subject  of  repairs  to 
an  engine  frame  should  be  carefully  considered  from  all 
sides.  We  should  be  governed  by  the  results  obtained  by 
the  most  successful  methods  in  repairing  frames.  The  shops 
must  be  prepared  to  do  this  work  in  a  quick,  easy  manner, 
keeping  in  mind  at  all  times  the  safety  of  the  employees. 
All  the  skilled  help  that  is  required  to  do  this  work  must 
also  be  provided  and  the  man  in  direct  charge  of,  or  the 
man  doing  this  work,  must  be  personally  interested  in  it. 

At  the  Roanoke  shops  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  repairing  frames  is  being  used  with  great 
success:  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  use  electric  welding 
exclusively  in  repairing  locomotive  frames  with  the  exception 
of  welds  made  in  the  smith  shop  forge.  In  making  electric 
welds  the  procedure  was  as  follows:  The  frame  was  cut 
from  both  sides  at  angles  of  approximately  45  degrees.  The 
frame  was  expanded  from  ^/32  in.  to  5/.S2  in.  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  frame;  using  a  portable  grinder  on  the 
scarf  where  the  weld  was  to  be  made,  cleaning  it  to  secure 
good  bright  metal.  Welding  was  begun  at  the  lx)ttom  of 
the  scarf,  one  operator  working  on  each  side  of  the  frame. 
Care  was  taken  to  keep  the  weld  free  from  oxidization  and 
scale  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  u.se  of  a  wire  brush,  and 
when  the  weld  was  completed  it  was  annealed. 

The  Roanoke  shop  has  made  19  oxy-acetylene  welds  on 
locomotive  frames  in  the  past  60  days.  This  is  the  first 
frame  welding  done  at  this  .shop  by  this  process.     Xo  fail- 


ures have  been  reported  up  to  this  time,  and  it  is  believed 
this  method  will  prove  very  satisfactory.  In  making  welds 
by  the  oxy-acetylene  process  on  locomotive  frames  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  used:  First,  the  frame  is  trammed  over  the 
break  with  a  long  tram,  care  l)eing  taken  to  use  a  tram  long 
enough  to  keep  clear  of  the  heat.  Second,  the  frame  is  cut 
from  both  sides  in  a  \'-shape  at  angles  of  45  degrees.  Third, 
the  portable  grinder  is  used  on  the  scarf,  where  the  weld  is 
to  be  made,  cleaning  it  to  good  bright  metal.  Fourth,  the 
frame  is  spread  for  expansion  allowing  ^4  in.  to  9/.^ 2  in. 
according  to  the  size  of  the  frame.  Some  acetylene  welders 
allow  far  less  expansion  than  others,  but  we  l^elieve  that  a 
frame  welded  a  little  too  long  is  much  better  than  one  too 
short.  More  expansion  should  be  allowed  when  a  furnace 
is  used  around  the  frame  for  preheating  purposes.  Fifth, 
the  expansion  blocks  are  covered  with  asbestos  in  case  they 
arc  liable  to  get  hot.  Sixth,  a  piece  of  boiler  plate  is  cut 
and  jilaced  under  the  frame  at  the  location  of  the  weld. 
Seventh,  the  frame  is  heated  with  a  welding  blow  pipe  or 
preheated  with  an  oil  burner.  Eighth,  welding  is  started 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scarf,  the  operator  on  each  side  of  the 
frame  bringing  the  metal  out  to  the  desired  thickness  and 
proceeding  up  the  scarf.  This  is  necessar\'  as  a  welder 
should  never  go  back  over  a  weld  to  apply  more  metal.  \\'hen 
the  weld  is  practically  completed  the  spreader  block  is 
removed.  This  is  necessan,'  as  the  weld  is  getting  shorter 
just  as  soon  as  welding  stops.  If  a  lower  rail  is  to  ])e  con- 
tended with,  it  should  be  heated  to  a  good  cherry  heat,  thus 
allowing  the  top  and  bottom  rails  to  contract  evenly,  remov- 
ing all  strains.  Expansion  and  contraction  must  he  gov- 
erned bv  the  welders,  as  some  welders  are  faster  workers 
than  others.  Frame  welding,  whether  bv  the  electric  or 
oxy-acetylene  process,  should  be  done  by  the  most  competent 
operator  available  as  the  success  of  the  work  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  operator. 

In  conclusion  I  would  recommend  that  when  an  engine 
comes  into  the  shoj)  for  heavy  repairs  and  the  frames  have 
been  welded  four  or  five  times,  the  frame  not  having  been 
taken  from  under  the  engine  at  the  time  the  welds  were 
made  that  the  frame  should  be  taken  down  and  put  in  the 
smith  shop.  All  welds  previously  made  while  the  frame  was 
under  the  engine  should  then  be  cut  out  and  worked  over 
and  the  frame  made  to  proper  dimensions.  One  leg  of 
ever)'  brace  should  then  be  heated  midway  between  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  rail  to  a  red  heat.  By  this  method  all 
strains  in  the  frame  that  have  been  caused  by  welding  or 
otherwi.se  will  be  released. 

DISCUSSION 

There  was  a  prolonged  controversy  regarding  the  best 
methods  for  expanding  frames  preparatory  to  welding. 
Some  stated  that  the  bottom  rail  should  never  be  heated  to 
secure  expansion  in  the  top  rail,  as  it  was  unnecessary  and 
cau.sed  the  rail  to  shorten.  G.  W.  Grady  fC.  &  N.  W.) 
criticized  the  practice  of  welding  from  the  bottom  of  rail 
due  to  the  uneven  heating  of  the  section.  He  advocated 
welding  out  from  the  center  to  keep  the  same  heat  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  rail.  Good  results  have  been  secured 
by  this  method  without  annealing  after  the  weld  is  com- 
pleted. 

PURPOSES  AND  RESULTS  OF  THE  HEAT-TREATMENT 
OF  IRON  AND  STEEL 

BY  GEORGE  HUTTON 

New  York  Central 

Heat  treatment  as  pertaining  to  railroad  work  in  railroad 
shops  seems  to  have  gone  backward  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years.  When  first  introduced  on  locomotive  work 
it  was  thought  this  method  was  going  to  create  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  forgings  over  the  hit  or  miss 
method.     The  method  in  vogue  today  is  for  the  forge  shop 
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to  construct  the  different  forgings  and  send  them  to  the  vari- 
ous departments  to  be  machined  to  size  and  then  applied  to 
the  locomotive  without  any  record  or  any  means  of  knowing 
if  these  forgings  are  of  equal  strength  or  of  uniform  quality. 

These  are  the  existing  conditions  today.  In  forging  side 
rols,  piston  rods,  rod  straps  or  any  piece  of  work  that  may 
|)c  important.  \ou  endeavor  to  have  these  forgings  made  up 
b\  the  best  workmen  you  may  have,  and  to  exercise  great 
care  in  heating  and  hammering  them.  You  may  also  be 
cautioned,  and  caution  your  men  to  have  them  carefully 
annealed  and  laid  on  the  floor  stacked  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cool  off  equally,  so  that  machining  may  be  best  accomplished. 
\\'hen  vou  have  carefullv  looked  after  this  vou  have  forg- 
ings  that  will  only  stand  up  to  a  strain  equal  to  the  strength 
of  annealed  material.  Remember,  annealing  weakens 
forgings. 

You  will  remember  when  vanadium  steel  was  introduced 
in  railroad  work  about  the  time  when  heat-treatment  was 
also  introduced  or  l^rought  into  shop  practice.  Why  was 
heat-treatment  confined  to  the  alloy  steel  only?  The  steel 
makers  furnished  a  steel  which,  if  no  heat-treatment  was 
afiplied,  would  not  be  any  better  or  any  different  from  the 
annealed  open-hearth  steel,  generally  in  use  before  the  time 
of  alloys  or  the  open  hearth  in  use  today. 

You  have,  no  doul)t.  noted  the  breakage  of  alloy  steel 
forgings  that  may  ha\e  come  to  your  shop  off  the  road  that 
had  been  heat-treated,  and  I  am  positive  in  my  opinion  that 
your  verdict  was,  "Too  hard;  brittle;  too  hot  when  quenched; 
not  drawn  back  enougli,"  and  this  is  exactly  what  has  set 
back  or  almost  killed  the  wonderful  results  of  heat-treatment 
especially  on  alloy  steel.  The  average  result  of  this  method 
has  been  a  sacrifice  of  elasticity  for  tensile  strength.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  tiiat  when  the  alloy  steel  was  introduced  it 
was  never  meant  that  forgings  should  be  treated  to  such  an 
extent  that  breakage  w.is  the  natural  result,  but  certainly  this 
has  been  the  case. 

During  the  1915  convention  in  the  discussion  on  heat- 
treatment,  one  member  remarked  that  if  we  make  our  forg- 
ings, get  the  proper  heat  and  proper  hammering  we  would 
have  much  better  forgings  than  any  of  the  heat-treated  ones. 
If  we  could  only  attain  efficiency  of  that  kind  the  whole 
problem  would  be  solved.  But  who  are  the  craftsmen  who 
could  do  it  and  put  it  in  effect  in  all  our  smith  shops  ?  There 
is  too  much  left  to  guesswork  when  that  method  is  com- 
pared to  heat-treatment.  When  heat-treatment  was  intro- 
duced the  main  object  was  to  get  strength,  durability  and 
uniformity,  and  also  to  reduce  the  weiglit  of  forgings  and 
castintis,  and  to  a  great  extent  this  has  l^een  accomplished 
with  the  exception  of  securing  uniformity,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  attain  with  this  method. 

Heat-treatment  of  locomotive  forgings  is  a  very  different 
practice  in  comparison  with  heat-treatment  on  automobiles 
or  trucks  or  any  light  forgings  in  other  industries.  We  must 
all  admit  that  the  automobile  builders  have  been  successful. 
It  has  been  proved  that  we  can  get  the  desired  strength  and 
also  the  endurance  test  on  some  forgings,  and  several  shops 
have  been  very  successful  on  all  forgings  they  have  heat- 
treated,  but  failure  has  been  the  result  in  the  majority  of 
shops.  I  believe  it  has  come  about  through  the  fact  that  all 
the  experiments  were  on  alloy  steel  only.  The  greatest 
trouble  is  to  attain  uniformity  in  heavy  forgings.  Aside 
from  all  the  discouraging  features  of  heat-treatment  that  are 
found  in  the  average  railroad  .<^hop,  I  believe  it  is  a  method 
we  should  all  endeavor  to  learn  more  about. 

There  are  many  obstacles  which  are  detrimental  to  suc- 
cessful heat-treatment  of  locomotive  forgings  in  railroad 
shops.  There  is  the  cumbersome  equipment  and  space  which 
is  essential  to  success.  There  are  very  few  shops  that  could 
readily  ]>e  j^repared  to  treat  even  the  lightest  of  forgings. 
Then  there  is  the  output  to  be  considered  and  the  extra 
help  required.     But  considering  all  the  obstacles  and  expen- 


sive equipment  I  believe  it  would  prove  a  good  investment 
when  the  method  was  thoroughly  understood. 

If  heat-treatment  was  introduced  in  your  shop,  what 
would  your  opinion  be,  for  or  against  it?  If  heat-treatment 
was  introduced  in  your  shop,  what  effect  would  it  have  on 
your  output?  What  extra  help  would  you  require?  What 
extra  time  would  you  require  (if  any)  to  complete  a  set  of 
rod  straps  complete,  heat-treated?  These  are  questions  that 
we  should  be  interested  in  and  may  be  asked  any  time  re- 
garding this  method.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
different  members  on  this  subject.  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
number  of  shops  that  have  tried  it  out  to  some  extent. 

DISCUSSION 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  advantages  secured  by  heat-treatment.  H.  E.  Gamljle 
(Penn.)  .stated  that  in  addition  to  improving  the  quality  of 
the  steel,  heat-treatment  brought  out  defects.  G.  Fraser 
(A.,  T.  &  S.  F. )  stated  that  he  considered  annealing  prefer- 
able to  heat-treatment.  \\'hile  heat-treated  parts  showed 
high  tensile  strength  they  seemed  to  break  down  under  the 
vibration  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  actual  service.  W. 
C.  Scofield  (I.  C.)  attributed  much  of  the  trouble  experi- 
enced in  using  heat-treated  parts  to  tlie  unequal  rate  of  cool- 
ing in  light  and  heavy  sections.  Large  forgings  are  heated 
above  the  critical  temperature,  to  treat  the  material  in  the 
interior  of  the  section,  and  are  then  quenched  again  at  a 
lower  temperature  to  take  care  of  the  outer  layer.  Mr. 
Scofield  thought  that  the  high  temperature  might  do  more 
hann  than  good,  and  suggested  that  this  explained  why 
small  parts  have  given  splendid  service  after  heat-treatment, 
while  larger  parts  have  often  failed.  George  Hutton  (N. 
Y.  C. )  stated  that  the  New  York  Central  has  heat-treated 
material  for  three  years,  and  he  had  still  to  hear  of  a  single 
failure.  A  motion  was  adopted  stating  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  convention  that  wherever  heat-treatment  can  be 
done  it  is  a  success. 

SPRING  MAKING  AND  REPAIRING 

BY  J.  W.  RUSSELL 

Pennsylvania 

The  question  of  springs  for  locomotives  in  any  up-to-date 
repair  shop  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  that  we  have 
to  consider  because  if  the  proper  methods  are  not  used  the 
making  and  repairing  of  springs  tecomes  a  very  expensive 
proposition.  There  are  so  many  different  ways  in  which 
the  spring  plant  may  be  utilized  for  economy  or  waste,  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  man  in  charge  to  put  forth  every 
effort  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  method.  In  the 
first  place,  we  should  use  all  the  machinery  possible  in  this 
class  of  work,  because  of  the  resultant  speed  and  accuracy. 
The  use,  also,  of  all  scrap  steel  that  has  not  deteriorated  to 
any  great  extent  from  re- working  is  economy.  The  plates 
should  be  annealed  and  cut  to  desired  length;  the  long 
plates  cut  for  short  ones,  and  they  in  turn  formed  into 
spring  clips,  etc.  Care  must  lie  exercised  in  examining  and 
selecting  this  scrap  steel  in  order  to  avoid  reclaiming  into 
service  plates  that  are  checked  or  cracked. 

At  Renova  shop  we  have  followed  the  method  as  outlined 
al)ove  and  have  obtained  very  good  results.  We  do  the 
spring  work  for  the  entire  grand  division,  which  requires 
an  output  of  approximately  400  springs  per  month.  Our 
new  steel  is  purchased  under  Pennsylvania  Railroad  specifi- 
cations of  .90  to  LI 5  carl)on.  We  shear  the  plates  to  length 
and  cut  off  the  corners  cold  on  a  No.  7  Hilles  and  Jones 
■^hear,  located  in  the  smith  shop,  after  which  the  material  is 
delivered  to  the  spring  plant  where  the  nibbing,  cam})ering, 
hardening,  drawing,  banding  and  testing  are  done.  We  use 
oil  for  fuel  in  all  operations  except  drawing,  which  operation 
is  done  by  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate.  We  find  that  sodium 
nitrate  will  stand  a  heat  up  to  LOOO  deg.  F.,  at  which  point 
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we  draw  all  our  heavy  plates  for  one  hour.  The  lighter 
plates  are  drawn  at  900  deg.  F.  for  45  minutes.  Incident- 
ally, I  might  mention  that  we  found  it  necessary  (when  using 
the  sodium  nitrate  treatment  for  drawing  these  plates)  to 
plunge  the  hot  plate  into  a  bath  of  water  to  remove  the 
sodmm  nitrate  that  adheres  to  it. 

The  following  table  is  used  by  us  in  heat  treating  springs, 

Temperature  of  Bath   and  Time  Required  to  Heat  Treat  Springs 

Time  in  bath. 
Size  of  plates  Dtg.  F.  minutes 

4!.i   in.  by    H    in 925  45 

45/S   in.  by    7/16    in 925  60 

4!.i  in.  by    yi    in 990  60 

3'/i   m.  by    7/IC    in 900  45 

5  in.  bv    K    in 950  60 

5  in.  by    fi    in 1.000  60 

f)  in.  by    yj    in 950  60 

4  ii..  by    i^    in 925  45 

6  in.  bv    7/16    in 950  60 

3J^   in.  bv    ^s    in 925  45 

3%   iv..  by    'Am 900  30 

5  in.  bv    fs    in 925  45 

o  in.  by    li    in 950  60 

3  in.  by    7/16    in 950  45 

after  which  is  given  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the 
transverse  test  of  individual  plates,  giving  the  deflection  and 
breaking  angles. 

In  order  to  make  the  transverse  test,  one  plate  is  taken 
from  each  heat  and  submitted  to  the  test,  using  the  span 
and  deflection  shown  on  table  for  that  particular  thickness 

Specifications   for   Transverse   Test  of   Spring   Le.\ves. 

Thickness                           Transverse  Deflection     Breakage  test  min- 

ol                                          sp;in  test  Jn  inium  angle  of 

siccl                               to  be  used  lOOths  of  an  in.    brealcage,  deg. 

'4    tn 18  in.  104  63 

5/16    in 18  in.  83  SO 

•'8   m 18  in.  69  42 

7/16  in 24  In.  114  36 

'A   in 24  in.  93  31 

9/16  in 24  in.  82  28 

H    in 24in.  74  25 


of  leaf,  and  if  the  leaf  does  not  take  a  permanent  set  of 
more  than  .02  in.,  it  has  an  elastice  limit  of  not  less  than 
120,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  is  then  broken.  If  it  breaks  at 
an  angle  not  less  than  that  shown  on  the  table  for  that  thick- 
ness of  leaf,  it  is  accepted. 

The  next  operation  is  assembling  and  banding.  We  use 
a  hydraulic  assembling  machine  in  connection  with  the  hy- 
draulic banding  machine,  having  a  pressure  of  1,500  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  After  the  band  is  applied,  the  spring  is  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  a  stream  of  water  cools  off  the  band. 
The  spring  is  then  tested,  and  if  found  all  right  is  dipped 
into  the  paint  vat  and  placed  in  storage.  Our  furnaces  are 
equipped  with  the  Stupokoff  pyrometers,  using  the  platinum, 
platinum-rhodium  couples.  These  pyrometers  are  checked 
once  each  month  against  a  standard  test  pyrometer,  which 
instrument  is  checked  against  a  laboratory  pyrometer. 

DISCUSSION 

Several  members  expressed  the  opinion  that  spring  mak- 
ing was  carelessly  handled  in  many  shops.  The  part  of 
the  work  which  is  most  often  neglected  is  drawing  the  tem- 
per, although  uneven  heating  and  cooling  when  hardening  is 
not  uncommon.  J.  W.  Russell  (Penn.)  stated  that  the  use 
of  strong  bands  on  trailer  springs  had  been  found  advisable. 
The  application  of  rollers  between  the  band  and  the  spring 
seat  also  added  to  the  life  of  springs.  Good  fitting  is  essen- 
tial and  wide  op)ening?  between  the  leaves  were  condemned  as 
detrimental  to  strength. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  RAILROAD  BLACKSMITH  SHOP 

BY  GEORGE  ERASER 
A.  T.  AS.  F. 

The  location  of  the  blacksmith  shop  is  an  essential  feature 
not  only  as  it  influences  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the 
building  and  the  layout  of  the  tools,  hammers,  forges,  etc.. 


but  also  as  affecting  the  output  of  the  shop.  The  nature  of 
the  work  and  the  conditions  surrounding  it  require  the 
building  to  be  in  an  isolated  location  in  order  to  provide 
light  and  air  on  all  sides.  In  repair  work  much  material 
travels  from  the  erecting  and  assembling  shop  to  the  black- 
smith shop  and  back  again,  especially  in  locomotive  work. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  material  passing  between  the  loco- 
motive and  blacksmith  shop  is  heavy  and  bulky.  For  this 
reason  the  blacksmith  shop  should  be  so  situated  in  relation 
to  the  locomotive  department  as  to  provide  for  movement 
over  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route.  Such  material  is 
u.sually  transported  on  push  cars  and  trucks  so  that  distances 
are  important  in  economizing  time  and  increasing  output. 

From  the  standpoint  of  shop  production,  the  blacksmith 
shop  is  looked  upon  as  a  feeder  for  other  shops  of  prime 
importance.  Sometimes  this  is  overlooked  in  preparing  the 
original  plans,  and  the  average  blacksmith  foreman  is  never 
consulted  with  regard  to  ihem,  so  when  the  shop  is  completed 
he  is  invited  into  it,  and  it  is  up  to  him  from  then  on  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

The  black.-mith  shops  at  the  principal  shop  plants  of  the 
large  railv\a^  systems  turn  out  the  forgings  entering  into  the 
construction  of  new  cars,  and  the  bulk  of  the  car  forgings 
required  in  keeping  up  the  repairs  of  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger car  equipment  on  the  line,  as  well  as  the  forgings  for 
locomotive  repairs.  As  there  is  a  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  work  for  the  two  departments,  each  should  occupy  a  sec- 
tion common  to  itself,  and  the  machines,  forges  and  equip- 
ment should  be  arranged  accordingly.  Naturally  the  equip- 
ment for  each  department  is  situated  in  that  portion  of  the 
blacksmith  shop  building  nearest  to  the  principal  shop  which 
it  serves.  A  ground  plan  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L  is  a 
convenient  arrangement  for  the  blacksmith  shop,  accessible 
to  both  the  locomotive  and  car  departments.  The  many  con- 
ditions affecting  the  demands  upon  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
the  differences  in  the  dimensions  of  the  shops  on  the  various 
railway  systems  render  it  impractical  to  attempt  to  give  a 
definite  proportion  based  upon  any  given  unit. 

The  introduction  of  cast  steel  in  many  details  for  which 
forgings  were  formerly  used  almost  entirely  has  affected  the 
necessary  size  of  the  blacksmith  shop  so  far  as  the  locomotive 
department  is  concerned.  The  increased  scope  of  forging 
machines  assisted  by  the  extended  use  of  formers  and  dies 
for  rapidly  duplicating  standard  parts  of  cars  has  increased 
the  possible  output  of  car  forgings  without  enlarging  the  area 
required  by  the  shop  building. 

.\  general  practice  has  been  to  span  the  entire  floor  with- 
out providing  intermediate  .supports  for  the  roof  trusses,  and 
in  a  numlier  of  cases  this  distance  equals  100  ft.  The  trusses 
are  usually  supported  by  the  side  walls  which  carry  the 
weight  of  the  roof  structure  and  roof.  At  Topeka  the  steel 
skeleton  is  entirely  independent  and  the  roof  structure  is 
carried  by  built-up  columns  to  which  the  walls  are  secured 
to  provide  stability.  The  roof  trus.ses  span  a  distance  of 
100  ft.  The  elimination  of  supporting  columns  and  the  long 
span  of  roofed  trusses  without  intermediate  support  allow 
free  scope  in  the  distribution  of  equipment  on  the  floor.  The 
method  of  handling  heavy  work  in  the  blacksmith  shop  by 
means  of  swinging  jib  cranes  requires  freedom  of  action 
for  the  crane  arms  and  the  absence  of  obstructions  facilitates 
the  arrangement  of  these  cranes.  The  long  span  of  roof 
trusses,  together  with  the  requirement  of  a  .stiff  frame  con- 
struction to  withstand  the  additional  load  imposed  by  sui> 
porting  the  upper  ends  of  the  crane  column,  calls  for  heavy 
parts  and  careful  design  of  the  roof  structure.  The  hori- 
zontal loads  imposed  by  the  swinging  shop  cranes  requires 
stiff  lateral  bracing.  While  the  distance  from  the  floor  to 
roof  trusses  at  some  of  the  older  shops  is  about  20  ft.,  the 
height  of  the  more  modern  shop  has  been  increased  to  30  ft. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  floor  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
is  of  earth  of  some  kind.     This  is  frequently  covered  with  a 
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coating  of  cinders  well  tamped,  and  by  all  means  it  should 
be  raised  6  in.  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ground  surround- 
inu  the  shops. 

[he  ventilation  necessarj-  in  a  blacksmitli  shop  and  the 
amount  of  natural  light  needed  require  a  high  free  space 
not  only  to  allow  the  smoke  and  gas  to  rise  away  from  the 
fl(Hirs  and  forges,  but  to  permit  the  diffusion  of  light  from 
long  windows.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  cleanest, 
brightest,  most  airy  blacksmith  shops  are  those  with  high 
w.'lls.  The  roof  of  the  blacksmith  shop  is  usually  sur- 
mounted by  a  wide  monitor  extending  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  roof.  This  is  provided  for  the  sake  of  ventilation 
rather  than  to  distribute  light.  The  windows  in  the  walls  are 
depended  upon  principally  for  natural  light,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  that  the  window  area  should  equal  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  the  wall  area.  In  order  to  offer  the  least 
obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  air  throughout  the 
sliop  in  warm  weather  and  in  warm  climates  the  windows 
shculd  be  hung  on  pivots  to  provide  a  greater  opening  than 
raising  and  lowering  of  sashes. 

In  addition,  the  .''hops  should  be  provided  with  rolling 
doors  and  the  lay  of  the  shop  should  be  east  and  west  with 
an  open  space  clear  from  other  buildings  on  the  soutH 
side  so  that  all  alike  will  share  the  south  breeze  in  hot 
weather.  An  arrangement  frequently  followed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  monitor  is  to  alternate  the  windows  along 
the  sides  with  space  having  wooden  slats  built  in  on  an 
angle,  thus  permitting  the  free  circulation  of  air  while  ex- 
cluding rain  and  snow. 

The  removal  of  smoke  and  gases  from  the  forges  is  pro- 
vided for  by  different  methods.  Experience  in  some  shops 
where  great  care  was  used  in  their  design  to  provide  for 
efficient  ventilation  is  said  to  have  proved  that  smoke  hoods 
in  high  shops  are  unnecessary  and  that  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  clear  and  free  from  smoke  and  gas  at  all  times. 

Hand  forges  are  usually  arranged  in  a  row  along  the 
wall  conveniently  placed  according  to  the  class  of  work 
which  they  serve.  The  distance  between  centers  of  forges 
varies  from  16  to  20  ft.  and  5  ft.  from  the  wall.  Forges 
are  arranged  at  a  uniform  height  of  about  24  in.  and  should 
be  of  uniform  shap>e  and  size. 

Careful  provisions  for  tool  racks  is  a  necessar}'  detail 
not  to  be  overlooked,  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  tools 
and  equipment  is  the  duty  of  the  energetic  foreman.  Tool 
racks  are  generally  arranged  along  the  wall  of  the  shop  and. 
in  the  center  of  the  shop.  For  hammer  tools,  etc.,  a  re- 
volving cone  shape  tool  rack  may  be  provided. 

Oil  is  the  most  common  fuel  used  in  blacksmith  shop 
furnaces.  In  latter  years  it  has  rapidly  displaced  coal  and 
coke,  not  only  proving  more  satisfactory  and  economical  as 
fuel,  but  also  improving  the  appearance  of  the  shop  by  re- 
moving the  necessity  of  the  unsightly  coal  and  coke  boxes 
about  the  shop.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  practice  that 
with  oil  as  fuel  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  larger  output,  a 
Ijetter  grade  of  work  by  the  greater  intensity  of  heat  as  well 
as  more  even  heat,  the  elimination  of  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending the  fires,  the  shortening  of  the  time  required  to  bring 
the  furnace  to  the  desired  working  temperature  and  im- 
provements in  the  conditions  under  which  furnace  men 
work.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  a  majority  of  the  new 
shops  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  furnace 
equipment,  the  design  of  the  furnaces  for  the  various  ma- 
chines and  their  location  in  relation  to  the  machine  and 
the  movement  of  the  material. 

The  location  of  large  scrap  furnaces  should  be  on  the 
outside  of  the  shop  with  the  working  side  of  the  furnace 
flush  with  the  inside  of  the  main  wall.  To  avoid  any  pos- 
sible shortage  of  steam,  boilers  should  be  installed  over  all 
large  scrap  and  forging  furnaces.  By  this  plan  no  fuel 
expense  is  chargeable  to  producing  steam  as  the  flame  and 
gas  from  the  furnaces  do  the  work. 


In  arranging  the  fire  and  furnaces,  they  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  men  are  not  too  near  a  furnace  or  fire  when 
working  on  the  metal.  Efficiency  engineers  will  figure  on 
the  number  of  steps  that  can  be  saved  in  handling  from  the 
fire  or  furnace  to  the  hammer,  or  anvil,  overlooking  entirely 
the  comfort  of  the  men  whose  vitality  is  sapped  by  having 
the  fires  too  close  to  the  anvil  or  hammer.  The  arrange- 
ment of  furnaces,  anvils,  hammers  and  machines  should  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  a  practical  man,  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  shop  practice  and  who  is  in  charge  of  smith 
shops. 

No  part  of  the  general  railroad  repair  plant  has  under- 
gone a  greater  change  during  the  past  10  or  15  years  than 
the  blacksmith  shop.  A  few  years  ago  the  majority  of  work 
passing  through  that  shop  was  done  on  open  fires  and  a 
large  quantity  of  the  new  material  was  purchased  from 
manufacturing  concerns;  today,  due  to  the  introduction 
of  forging  machines,  the  majority  of  work  in  the  modem 
shop  is,  or  should  be,  machine  work. 

Modem  machines  without  proper  die  equipment  are  of 
little  value.  The  main  blacksmith  shop  should  be  provided 
with  its  own  tool  room  where  the  die  work  could  be  carried 
along  independent  of  the  locomotive  department,  thus  avoid- 
ing delays.  Little  attention  is  given  by  other  departments 
in  assisting  foremen  blacksmiths  along  these  lines.  The 
following  equipment  is  sufficient  for  the  average  shop:  one 
each,  planer,  shaper,  lathe,  drill  press  and  face  plate.  This 
equipment  is  installed  in  the  blacksmith  shop  tool  room  at 
Topeka,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  getting  out  dies 
for  the  blacksmith  shop. 

In  connection  with  furnace  equipment  and  open  fires, 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  layout  of  blast 
piping.  Efiicient  blast  is  a  very  important  consideration  to 
the  blacksmith  shop  as  it  practically  governs  the  heating 
capacity  not  only  of  furnaces  but  of  the  open  fires.  The 
blast  line  should  be  overhead  and  the  safety  valves  should 
be  provided  in  the  up  and  down  line  leading  to  the  forges 
to  take  care  of  any  gas  that  may  possibly  enter  the  blast 
line. 

The  main  blast  line  should  be  reduced  in  area  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  covered  so  as  to  maintain  a  good  pressure 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  When  compressed  air  is  used  in 
addition  to  the  blast  to  atomize  fuel  oil  an  eight  ounce  blast 
is  sufficient.  When  fan  blast  alone  is  used  nothing  short 
of  ten  ounces  will  give  satisfactory^  results.  The  exhaust 
pipes  on  steam  hammers  should  pass  downward  through  an 
independent  pipe  suitable  to  carr\'  the  exhaust  beyond  the 
shop  into  a  catch  basin. 

The  modern  shop  may  have  all  the  facilities  it  is  possible 
to  provide  and  still  not  get  results.  The  foreman  in  charge 
must  have  the  good  will  and  hearty  co-operation  of  each 
and  every  man  under  him  to  reach  the  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

DISCUSSION 
The  ideas  presented  in  Mr.  Eraser's  paper  were  endorsed 
JDy  the  members  who  agreed  that  the  arrangement  outlined 
was  practically  ideal.  W.  J.  Mayer  (M.  C.)  questioned 
the  advisability  of  restricting  the  exhaust  from  the  steam 
hammers,  and  asked  whether  any  plants  used  the  exhaust 
for  heating.  Several  plans  for  using  the  steam  were  de- 
scribed. In  some  cases  a  butterfly  valve  is  used  in  the 
exhaust  steam  line  to  limit  the  pressure.  At  the  West  Al- 
bany shop  of  the  Xew  York  Central  the  exhaust  from  the 
hammers  is  piped  to  the  heating  system  and  no  heat  is 
required  in  any  part  of  the  plant  other  than  that  furnished 
by  the  exhaust  steam.  A  similar  arrangement  is  used  on  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Springfield,  Mo.  The  advan- 
tage of  piping  the  exhaust  down  to  prevent  condensation  in- 
juring the  packing  and  dripping  on  the  dies  was  brought 
out  by  several  who  spoke. 
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RECLAI.VIING  SCRAP  IN  THE  RAILROAD  SHOP 

BY  WALTER  CONSTANCE 
St.  L.  &  S.  F. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  pa})er  I  am  to  present  in- 
cludes scrap  reclaiming  by  the  u.<e  of  oxy-acetylene  and 
electric  cutting  and  welding  process,  electric  welding  is  not 
in  use  at  our  reclamation  plant,  and  I  will  have  to  leave  the 
discussion  of  electric  welding  in  relation  to  reclamation  to 
others. 

We  use  the  o.\y-acetylenc  torch  in  stripping  frogs, 
switches,  etc.  We  save  good  filler  blocks,  reinforcement  and 
similar  parts  to  use  again.  \\'e  furnish  over  50  per  cent  of 
all  switch  material  used  on  the  .system.  Switch  frogs,  switch 
stands,  switch  rods  and  plates  are  reclaimed  or  repaired. 
Brace  or  slide  plates  arc  made  from  old  Weber  joints  and 
scrap  boiler  steel,  also  transit  clips  for  switch  points  from 
scrap  steel. 

We  have  also  made  up  (juite  a  number  of  oil  tanks 
from  tank  cars  which  have  been  burned.  These  are  cut 
up  by  the  torch  and  the  best  of  the  steel  is  sent  to  the  boiler 
shops  for  use.  The  rest  is  cut  up  under  shears  to  make 
switch  material  and  repair  parts  for  steel  frame  cars.  Old 
cisterns  for  locomotive  tenders  arc  cut  up  and  used  to  make 
loading  platform  running  boards,  and  coal  car  comer  bands. 
Good  parts  of  scrap  steel  cars  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Some  of  our  brake  Ijcam  stripping  is  done  by  the 
o.xy-acetylene  torch. 

^^'e  formerly  welded  f|uite  a  numl)er  of  bolsters  and 
baggage  wagons  and  warehouse  trucks.  O.xy-acetylene  weld- 
ing comes  in  handy  on  these  things,  especially  for  repaning 
steel  warehoui^e  trucks,  the  frames  of  which  are  broken,  as 
it  does  not  pay  to  rei)air  them  in  the  blacksmith  shop  when 
they  have  to  be  strip[)cd,  but  by  oxy-acetylene  welding  they 
can  lie  made  serviceable  again  at  small  cost  without  stripping 
them. 

We  formerly  welded  quite  a  nunil)er  of  bolsters  and  truck 
frames  as  well  as  broken  couplers  at  this  plant,  but  of 
course  we  have  discontinued  doing  so  now.  However,  we 
are  changing  a  large  number  of  good  couplers  with  5  in.  by 
5  in.  shank,  61  j  in.  butt,  to  .^  in.  by  7  in.  shank  and  9y^  in. 
!)Utt.  This  is  done  l)y  welding  tapered  slabs  of  steel  on 
the  shanks  and  blmks  upon  the  liutts.  The.se  then  con- 
form to  M.  C.  B.  dimensions. 

We  also  reclaim  a  numl)er  of  derailing  frogs,  which  are 
for  smaller  rails  than  our  standard  ^O-lb.  by  splitting  them 
and  inserting  a  piece  in  the  side  and  welding  up  with  oxy- 
acetylene  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  proper  height  for  the 
larger  rail. 

'J'here  are  no  rolls  at  our  plant,  but  all  second-hand  bolts 
are  used  b\'  cutting  off  and  re-threading,  and  nuts  In'  re- 
tapping.  Also  all  flat  iron  and  round  bars  are  saved  for 
u.se.  Bottom  rods  are  made  with  solid  jaws  from  old  l'Z>-in. 
A.  C.  rods,  dump  rods,  and  so  on.  Truss  rods  Pj  in.  in 
diameter  are  made  into  brake  stuff.  The  short  pieces  left 
over  are  made  into  brake  beam  truss  rods,  l)olts  and  coupler 
rivets.  Other  sizes  of  rounds  arc  used  for  handholds.  lx)lts, 
etc.  Rusty  •)4  in.  and  Ji  in.  steel  is  rolled  into  brake  shoe 
keys  en  an  a])andoned  spring  roll.  Rusty  and  pitted  rounds 
ly^  in.,  1':;  in.  and  1  ;is  in.  are  made  into  grade  stakes 
for  the  engineering  department.  .All  limed  iron  is  rattled 
and  made  into  frog  bolts  and  switch  chain  links.  We  make 
standard  1  3/32-in.  brake  pins  by  upsetting  one-inch  iron 
on  the  forging  machine. 

All  brake  beam  repairing  on  the  .system  is  done  at  this 
plant.  We  use  an  air  bulldozer  for  straightening.  All  beams 
are  stripped  by  lal)orcrs,  and  are  re-assembled  by  black- 
smiths and  helpers. 

All  round  iron  and  l)olts  are  straightened  under  air  ham- 
mers at  the  scrap  docks.  The  bolts  are  sheared  to  len<zth 
and  sent  to  the  threader  and  the  iron  is  sheared  for  headin'.- 


in  the  blacksmith  shop.    All  serviceable  track  spikes  are  also 
straightened  at  the  yard  shop. 

Coil  springs  that  are  standard  are  reset.  Scrap  spring  | 
are  uncoiled  on  a  special  machine  and  made  into  lining  bars,  '' 
jack  bars,  rock  drills  and  drift  pins. 

All  track  tools  on  the  system  are  sent  here  for  repairs. 
Worn  claw  bars  are  made  into  engine  pinch  bars  and  linirg 
bars.  Picks  are  welded  if  they  have  one  end  long  enough 
to  sharpen.  Where  both  ends  are  to  be  welded  it  does  not 
pay  to  repair  them.  Short  picks  are  heated  and  cut  off  to 
obtain  steel  for  welding  out  others.  We  also  make  new 
claw  bars,  lining  bars  and  tamping  bars  from  scrap  tire 
steel.  All  blacksmith's  tools  are  made  from  tire  steel  and 
we  also  use  tire  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  bolt  dies  and 
hammer  tools. 

Crooked  angle  bars  for  small  sized  rails  are  straightened 
in  tools  under  the  steam  hammer.  This  tool  spreads  the 
bars  slightly  and  makes  them  serviceable  for  siding  and 
commercial  tracks. 

All  coupler  yokes  are  stripped  at  this  plant  under  a  power 
shear.  Yokes  are  repaired  when  possible  and  scrap  yokes 
are  used  to  ol>tain  iron  for  the  forging  furnace. 

Brake  levers  that  are  not  standard  are  re-punched,  cold 
(dugged  and  returned  to  service.  Old  sill  steps  are  used  to 
make  running  board  brackets,  pipe  clamps,  etc.  All  car 
material,  such  as  brake  rods,  brake  hangers,  brake  staffs 
and  fulcrums  which  are  repairable  are  sorted  at  the  scrap 
docks  and  repaired  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 

A  ver}-  close  check  is  kept  on  the  costs,  and  if  a  good 
margin  of  profit  is  not  shown  we  do  not  attempt  to  repair 
and  reclaim.  The  welding  and  cutting  apparatus  is  here 
to  stay  because  we  make  a  specialty  of  repairing  or  reclaim- 
ing, whereas  that  is  only  a  side  line  in  ordinary  shops  and 
naiurally  not  so  successful. 

DISCUSSION 

C.  E.  Stone  (D.,  L.  &  W^)  told  of  the  good  results  secured 
by  re-rolling  scrap  bars.  G.  Fraser  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.) 
Ijrought  out  the  advantages  of  reclaiming  as  much  material 
as  possiide  at  the  shop  where  it  originates.  He  also  called 
attention  to  tlie  necessity  for  careful  consideration  of  the 
work  done  in  order  to  avoid  reclaiming  where  it  is  more 
expensive  than  the  purchase  of  new  material. 

HEAT-TREATING 

BY  H.  E.  GAMBLE 

Pennsylvania 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  advancement  in 
the  art  of  heat-treating  parts  incidental  to  locomotive  and 
car  construction  and  maintenance.  In  making  the  forgings, 
the  billets  are  cold  throughout  before  being  heated  to  the 
forging  temjjerature.  The  fini.shing  temperature,  the  rate 
of  heat  advancement  and  the  capacity  of  the  hammer  used 
are  of  great  importance  in  forging  the  different  parts.  After 
forging,  the  parts  are  first  thoroughly  annealed  to  relieve 
the  strains  .^et  U])  in  forging.  They  are  then  heated  and 
fjuenched  in  oil  or  water.  From  there  they  are  placed 
in  the  drawing  back  furnace,  where  they  are  temf)ered.  The 
steel  used  in  making  these  forgings  is  covered  by  specifica- 
tions which  call  for  a  carl^on  content  of  from  .40  per  cent  to 
.55  per  cent.  The  quenching  and  drawing  back  temperatures 
are  governed  by  the  per  cent  of  carbon  contained  in  the 
steel.  The  physical  recjuirements  of  the  heat-treated  forg- 
ings are  determmed  by  the  specified  diameter  or  thickness 
which  governs  the  size  of  the  prolongation  from  which  the 
test  specimen  is  secured.  It  should  be  taken  at  a  point 
midway  l)etween  the  center  and  outside  of  the  forging  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  metal  is  most  drawn  out  in  the 
forging  process. 

Each  forging  must  have  the  manufacturer's  mark,  melt 
number  and  year  in  which  made  stamped  on  as  a  means  of 
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lollowing  up  the  treatment  in  case  of  failure  in  service.  It 
ii  most  important  to  give  all  forgings  a  thorough  annealing 
to  relieve  the  strains  set  up  during  the  forging  operations 
to  insure  a  good  treatment.  Furnaces  properly  charged  and 
forgings  heated  thoroughly  will  give  the  best  results.  We 
are  reclaiming  all  main  and  side  rods  that  are  free  from 
fractures,  that  have  been  bent,  twisted,  upset  and  stretched 
wliile  in  service,  thus  doing  our  bit  to  help  the  repairing  of 
locomotives  along  by  saving  steel,  time  and  labor.  These 
rods  are  made  correct  to  a  template  by  the  blacksmith,  al- 
lowing for  the  proper  shrinkage.  They  are  then  taken  to 
our  heat-treating  plant,  giving  them  the  proper  annealing, 
quench  heating,  quenching  and  drawing  back.  They  are 
then  returned  to  the  blacksmith  for  final  inspection  and  are 
then  ready  for  service.  In  reclaiming  rods  for  service,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  blacksmiths  who  are  interested  and  care- 
ful in  their  heating  and  workmanship.  The  reclamation, 
reforming  and  subsequent  heat-treating  of  many  parts  which 
heretofore  were  scrapped,  is  one  item  that  will  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  heat-treatment  alone,  not  to  mention  the  saving  ef- 
fected along  other  lines. 

POWDERED  COAL  FOR  FURNACE  HEATING  IN 

SMITH  SHOP 

BY  H.  E.  GAMBLE 

In  handling  producer  gas  and  oil  furnaces  for  forging 
heavy  locomotive  parts,  drop  forging,  heat-treating  and  bolt 
making,  the  question  arises  whether  a  change  to  powdered 
coal  would  be  warranted  on  account  of  the  low  cost  in 
operating.  In  connection  with  experiments  on  mixing  crude 
oil  with  powdered  coal,  this  might  help  to  use  up  heavy 
grades  of  fuel  oil  coming  into  the  markets  for  heating  pur- 
l)oses.  Coal  in  a  finely  divided  or  powdered  state  repre- 
sents the  most  advanced  method  for  producing  perfect  com- 
bustion, making  it  possible  to  more  nearly  obtain  the  full 
heat  value  of  the  fuel  than  by  any  other  known  means.  The 
generally  recognized  waste,  unstaple  or  otherwise  low-value 
coal  mine  products  are  suitable  for  converting  into  the  pow- 
dered form.  To  give  the  best  results  as  regards  complete 
combustion  and  the  least  trouble  as  regards  ash  and  slag,  it 
is  very  necessar)'  to  have  powdered  fuel  dry  and  keep  ap- 
proximately 48  hours'  supply  on  hand  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  coal  absorbing  too  much  moisture.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  it  is  not  necessar>'  to  build  new 
furnaces,  as  by  a  slight  change  present  equipment  can  be 
made  to  handle  powdered  coal.  Coal  rich  in  volatile  matter 
is  preferred,  slack  or  screenings  in  preference  to  run  of  mine. 
To  successfully  burn  powdered  coal,  it  should  ])e  uniformly 
fine.  The  maintenance  of  a  correct  ratio  of  air  to  coal  is 
absolutely  necessar>',  as  on  this  depends  the  ability  to  hold 
an  unwavering  and  uniform  temperature  in  the  furnace, 
which  ranges  up  to  2,200  deg.  F. 

We  have  unquestionably  passed  through  one  of  the  great- 
est fuel  conservation  periods  known,  and  the  members  of 
this  association  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
best  equipment  and  use  their  good  judgment  in  conserving 
all  fuel  possible  in  running  the  blacksmith  shops. 

OTHER  BUSINESS 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed  a  total  mem- 
bership of  375  and  a  balance  of  $741  in  the  treasury.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association  regarding  amalgamation 
with  Section  III,  Mechanical. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  J.  Car- 
ruthers  (D.,  M.  &  N.);  first  vice-president,  W.  J.  Mayer 
(M.  C);  second  vice-president,  Joseph  Grine  (N.  Y.  C); 
secretary-treasurer,  A.  L.  Woodworth  (B.  &  O.).  In  the 
balloting  for  the  location  of  the  next  convention  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  received  the  largest  number  of  votes. 


A  TIRE  CLAMP  FOR  BORING  MILLS 

BY  H.  L.  LINGO 

A  clamp  for  a  boring  mill,  so  designed  as  to  permit  tke 
boring  and  turning  of  a  tire  at  one  setting,  is  shown  in  the 
drawing.  A  complete  set  consists  of  four  of  these  clamps; 
all  of  the  parts  shown  and  the  necessan,-  keys  and  set  screws 
are  made  of  steel.  To  set  up  a  tire  on  the  mill  ready  for 
boring,  the  blocks  C  are  secured  to  the  table  at  the  proper 
points  for  the  diameter  of  the  tire  to  be  bored.  The  tire  is 
placed  on  the  blocks  and  the  clamps  B  inserted  through  the 
block,  on  the  outside  of  the  tire,  and  then  keyed  in  position 
through  the  slot  shown  in  the  drawing.  A  1^-in.  set  screw 
in  the  square  portion  of  each  of  the  clamps  B  provides  a 
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means  of  securing  the  tire  firmly  and  accurately  in  place. 
When  the  boring  is  finished  the  clamps  A  are  placed  over 
the  blocks  C  so  that  the  l^^-in.  holes  in  the  clamp  coincidt 
with  cross-wise  holes  in  the  block,  artd  a  pin  or  key  i.^ 
inserted.  The  upper  portion  of  the  clamps  A  are  directl) 
over  the  tire  and  the  1^4 -in.  set  screws  are  tightened  againsl 
the  tire,  holding  it  firmly  to  the  block.  The  clamps  B  are 
then  removed  and  the  tire  being  secured  by  the  clamps  A, 
may  be  turned  without  resetting. 

This  method  is  very  useful  in  a  shop  turning  out  extra 
tires  of  varying  diameters  and  tread  thicknesses  for  replace- 
ment of  worn  tires  at  other  points  on  the  road,  and  can 
also  be  used  with  equally  good  results  in  turning  new  tires. 


The  Lumber  Freight  Bill. — The  annual  freight  bill 
of  the  lumber  industry  is  estimated  at  about  $215,000,000. 
Lumber  and  forest  products  furnish  about  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  American  railroads  or  about  215,000.000 
tons  yearly,  according  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
statistics.  This  is  greater  than  the  movement  of  all  agricul- 
tural products  and  is  exceeded  only  by  the  tonnage  of  general 
manufacturers  and  mine  products. 


British  Army  Locomotive  Repairs 

Story  of   the   Militjry  Shops  Near  Rouen,  France, 
l*!quippcd    and    Operated  by  the   Hoyal    Engineers 

BY  H.  L.  COLE 
Lieutenont  Colonel,  R.  E. 


THE   -hop.s   shown  herewith   in   various   stages  of  their 
construction  and  equipment  were  used  by  the  British 
Transportation   Service   for   locomotive  repairs  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  war. 

The  project  is  located  near  Rouen  and  was  commenced 
by  the  French  State  Railway  in  1912,  but  only  partially  erect- 
ed when,  in  1914,  war  broke  out  and  interrupted  the  work. 


Near  the  main  shops,  but  outside  the  main  shop  yard,  the 
Royal  Engineers  built  and  equipped  a  pattern  shop  and  brass 
and  iron  foundries,  which  turned  out  castings  as  large  as 
locomotive  cylinders  on  occasions,  but  normally  supplied  all 
common  renewals  requisite  for  locomotive  casualties  and  fair 
repairs. 

The  corrugated  cupola  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs 


British    Expeditionary    Force    Base    Locomotive    Repair    Shops    Near  Rouen,   France,  As  They   Appeared   in    March,   1917;  the   Erection   of 

the    Outside    Bay    on   the    Left   Was    Started    in    February.    1£17 


By  arrangement  with  the  French,  the  British  Royal  Engineers, 
Transportation  Branch,  took  over  the  uncompleted  shops  in 
February.  1917,  finished  and  equipped  them,  and  continued 
to  use  them  for  the  repair  of  the  British,  American,  Canadian 
and  Belgian  standard  gage  locomotives  in  use  by  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force,  until  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 
Within   half  a  mile  of  the  shops  the  sappers  built  their 


was  improvised  out  of  a  collapsed  Fox  corrugated  furnace, 
Ijought  as  scrap-iron  from  a  French  junk-shop  and  rushed 
up  to  increase  much  needed  output  at  a  time  of  stress.  An- 
other was  added  later.  Each  gave  approximately  two  (Brit- 
ish) tons  an  hour,  with  a  coke  consumption  between  4  and  5 
cwts.  per  ton  of  fettled  castings. 

To  appreciate  the  actual  output  of  erected  and  repaired 


Erecting    Shop,   Partly   Completed,    in    August,   1917,    With   Canadian  Built    Locomotives    in    Course    of    Erection;    Cranes    of    Eight    Tons 

Capacity  are  Shown   on  the  Lower   Runway,   Heavy  Cranes   Not  Being     Installed     On     the     Upper     Runway     till     February,     1918 

Standing  camp,  the  living  huts  being  16-ft.  by  66-ft.  demount-  locomotives,  it  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  the  scheme 

able  structures,  to  a  standard  and  very  economical  design,  was  only  mooted  in  December,  1916.     On  December  18  the 

A  large  proportion  of  the  camp  was  built  of  packing-case  first  officer  was  appointed,  on  the  19th  the  site  was  inspected; 

timber,    stripped    off    imported    locomotive   parts    and    run  on  Christmas  Day,  the  machine  tool  and  equipment  estimates 

through  an  improvised  saw  mill  on  the  site.  were  put  up  for  approval  and  detailed  lay-out  plans  were  in 
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hand.  However,  it  was  not  till  February,  1917,  that  the  first 
small  draft  could  commence  work  on  the  site,  and  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  arrived  but  slowly. 

Both  camp  and  works  were  built  and  fitted  up  by  the  men 
who  had  to  use  them.  These  were  skilled  men  of  all  the 
necessary  locomotive  workshop  trades.  Half  of  the  officers 
and  men  had  fought  in  the  front  line,  over  a  hundred  had 
been  through  the  Mons  retreat  or  later  operations  entitling 
them  to  the  1914  Star  and  very  many  carried  wound  stripes. 


The  power  plant,  ordered  in  March,  1917,  was  placed  in 
operation  on  October  4,  1917;  but  prior  to  that  several  ma- 
chines were  got  going  with  temporar)-  drives  from  small  in- 
ternal combustion  engines.  Over  30  (British)  tons  of  iron 
castings  were  produced  in  a  small  emergency  foundry'  before 
the  power-house  was  working.  The  fan  was  driven  at  one 
time  by  a  jacked-up  Ford  car,  but  mostly  by  a  venerable  port- 
able steam  engine,  salvaged  from  a  scrap-heap. 

By  the  end  of  1917,  however,  the  establishment  was  up  to 


Machine    Shop    During    Installation  of    Machine    Tools,    September,    1917 

There  were  officers  and  men  from  India,  China,  South  Africa,  strength  and  the  shops  almost  in  full  swing.    There  had  been 

South  America  and  Australia;   and  numbers  of  others  who  135  locomotives  erected  and  a  start  had  been  made  with  heavy 

had  never  been  outside   the   Old   Country   before  the   war.  — some  very  heavy — repairs. 

There  was  nothing  of  trades  union  restriction  about  these  Up  to  the  end  of  December,   1918,  232   new  locomotives 

men.     Machinists,  blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  pattern-makers  were  erected  and  370  engines  were  repaired,  2.073  pairs  of 

or  moulders,  dug  and  mixed  concrete  for  foundations,  built  wheels  were  turned  up  and  275  wheels  re-tired,  737  tons  of 


The    Foundry    as    it    Appeared     in     December,    1917:   Note  the   Cupola    Built   Out  of  a   Corrugated    Furnace 


huts,  erected  shops,  rigged  derricks  or  did  the  next  job  that 
had  to  be  done,  whatever  it  might  be. 

The  erection  of  engines  imported  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  was  commenced  almost  as  soon  as  the  machine 
tool  equipment  began  to  arrive  and  months  before  the  cranes 
were  up,  and  proceeded  simultaneously  with  the  building  and 
internal  preparation  of  the  shops.  The  first  two  engines  were 
turned  out  together  early  in  July,  1917. 


forgings  were  turned  out,  2,186  tons  of  iron  castings  and  168 
tons  of  brass.  The  average  output  for  1918  is  shown  in  the 
table. 

Throughout  the  operation  of  the  shops  the  work  was  grave- 
ly handicapped  by  the  extraordinarv-  variety  of  engines  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  exceptionally  bad  condition  of  many  that  had 
worked  for  years  without  a  good  repair,  the  paucity  of  work- 
ing drawings  and  the  impossibility  of  either  obtaining  or 
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i;iiul.  Howtvir,  it  \vaj«  not  till  Fcl)ruan .  1^J17.  that  the  lir.^t 
mall  draft  could  comnieiuc  work  on  the  site,  and  the  ma- 
hinery  and  equipment  arrived  hut  slowly. 

lioth  eanip  and  works  were  built  and  fitted  up  hv  the  men 
A  lit)  had  to  u>e  them.  These  were  skilled  men  of  all  the 
taessary  IcKomotive  worksho[)  trades.  Half  of  the  ofticers 
.nd  men  had  fought  in  the  front  line,  over  a  hundred  had 
.ten  throuizh  the  Mon>  retreat  or  later  operations  entitling 
hem  to  the  1914  Star  and  very  many  carried  wound  stripes. 


rile  i»owrr  plant,  ordered  in  March.  l'>17.  was  placed  in 
o[»eration  on  Octoher  4,  1<^17;  hut  prior  t«>  that  several  ma- 
ihines  were  got  going  with  temporary  drives  from  small  in- 
ternal comliustion  engine>.  Over  .>()  (liritish)  ton-  of  iron 
castings  wire  produced  in  a  >mall  enurgencx  l'oundr\  before 
the  power-house  was  working.  The  fan  was  driven  at  one 
time  by  a  jacked-up  Ford  car.  but  mostly  by  a  venerable  {M)rt- 
able  steam  engine.  >alvaged  from  a  s*rap-hea|>. 

li\-  the  end  of  1M17,  however,  the  e-tal'lisinnent  wa-  up  to 


Machine    Shop     During     Installntlon     of     Machine    Tools.    September,     1917 


There  were  ofticers  and  nun  from  India,  ("hina.  South  Africa. 
South  .\merica  and  .\u>india:  and  numbers  of  others  who 
had    never    been    out>ide    tiie    <  )ld    Country    liefore   the   war. 

i'here  was  nothing  of  trade>  union  restriction  about  these 
men.  Machini>t>.  black<mith>.  boilermakers,  pattern-maker> 
or  moulder^,  dug  and   mixed  t  on(  rete-  for  foundation>.  Iiuih 


>trength  and  the  shop>  almost  in  full  swing.  There  had  lK*en 
l.>5  l«xojnotive>  ereite<i  and  .i  -tart  had  I»een  made  with  heavy 
-    -ome  very  heavy- — repair-. 

rp  to  the  end  of  l)i»  tinbir.  l''Ks.  2.^2  new  hxtimolives 
were  erected  and  .•i7<i  engine-  were  repaire<i,  2.<»7.>  j>airs  of 
wheel-  were  turned  uj)  and   27,>  wlu-el-  re-tired.  7.'>7  tons  of 


The    Foundry    as    it    Appeared 


December.     1917:    Note    the    Cupola    Built    Out    of    a    Corrugated    Furnace 


hut-,  eretttd  -hop-,  rigged  derrick-  or  did  th<-  ne\i   job  thai      i()rL:ini:>  were  turntil  out.  J.l.so  ions  of  iron  ca-tinizs  and  1<>S 
had  to  be  done,  whatever  it  might  l)e.  ion-  ol"  bra—.      Tlu-  average  (»utpui  tor  r>l.s  i-  -hown  in  the 

The  en-ction  of  engines   imported   from   Canada   and   the      taliK. 


Inited  Stales  was  commenced  almost  as  soon  as  the  machine 
t«K)l  e(|uiiiment  began  to  arrive  and  months  before  the  cranes 
Wen-  u]).  and  pnxeeded  simultaneously  with  the  buihling  and 
iniiTiKii  preparation  of  the  -hops.  The  fir<t  two  engines  were 
turned  out  loLzether  early  in  July,  1917. 


Tlintughout  ihe  o|>eratit)n  <tf  the  ,-ho|i-  the  U(irk  wa-  grave- 
ly handicaitped  by  the  extraordinary  variety  of  engines  to  be 
dialt  with,  tlu-  exicptionally  bad  condition  of  many  that  had 
workecl  for  years  with«)ut  a  g«M)d  repair,  the  paucity  of  work- 
ing  drawiims   and    the   impo— ibilitv    of  either  obtaining  or 
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maintaining  good  stocks  of  spares,  or  of  getting  them  rapidly 
from  England  or  America.  Not  the  least  of  the  handicaps 
were  the  natural  corollaries  to  war  conditions;  an  abnormally 
high  proportion  of  serious  defects  due  to  rough  track,  rough 
handling  and  rough  working  conditions.  For  example,  of  the 
first  300  engines  repaired.  15  had  burnt  fireboxes.  One  engine, 
a  six-coupled  inside  cylinder  type,  arrived  with  her  boiler-bar- 
rel pierced  clean  through  and  her  motions  wrecked  by  an 
aerial  bomb.  Cracked  cylinders,  bent  and  cracked  frames, 
and  chewed-up  front  or  trailing  ends  due  to  collisions  or  other 
roadside  adventures  flowed  in  erratically,  at  times,  especially 
during  the  great  German  effort  in  March-.April,  1918,  in  ab- 
normally high  proportions. 


during  1918  was  30  days  per  engine,  including  trial.     The 
average  man-hours  expended  per  engine,   excluding   spares 

Average  Output  of  British  Army  Locomotive  Repair  Shops  Near  Rouex 

IN  1918 

Number 
per  week 

Engines  repaired    7 

Vv  heels  turned  up,  pairs 38.4 

Wheels    re-tired 5.4 

Forgnigs,  tons  12.8 

Iron    castings,    tons 37.9 

Brass   castings,    tons 2.8 

drawn  from  stock,  amounted  to  3,418  for  engine  and  boiler 
(including  655  for  boilermakers)  and  643  for  the  tender;  to- 


SBGINI  10. 


BOuTIBG  SCHEDULS 
CLiSS 


SlfAIR  CLjLSSIFICATIOH 


OPSRAflOH  (IRSCTI5G  SHOP) 


Sat*   Aotl 
routed  dat« 


XX  yiniHG  SHOP  fo  srbctirg  shop 


Sate  Aotl 
routed  date 


Xn^loe  Id  ah op,  stripping  begun 
Off  wheels,  wheels  to  wheel  shop 
▲11  parts  delivered  to  Bosh. 
Boxes  baok  to  engine  for  gages 
Final  Inspeotion  and  orders 
Boiler  out 
Cylinders  off,  S 
Stripping  completed 


EX  STORES  MD  BLA.CK  SHUPS 


Cylinders  (from  stook)  to  S.S. 

Hornbloolcs,   olips,  wedges 

Sli debars 

Azleboxes  and  details 

Crossheads,  slippers  &   gudgeon  pins 

fistons,  rods  and  details 

notion  and  reverse  gear  details 

Brake  cylinders  and  details 

Boiler  mountings 

Vacuum,  steam  or  air  brake  details 

Valves,  spindles  and  fittings 

Connecting  rod  details 

Spring  gear 

Piston  and  valve  glands  and  packing 

Brake  gear 

Sanding  gear 

Jrame  details  (buffer,  couplings, etc. ) 

Smokebox  steam  and  blast  pipes 

Coupling  ,rod  details 

Cab  details 


Valves,  spindles  and  fittings 

Sanding  gear  details 

Smokebox  steam  and  blast  pipes 

Coupling  rods 

Trame  details  (buffers,  couplings, eta. ) 

Connecting  rods 

Cab  details 


QPBRATIOH  (SBECTISG  SHOP) 


IX  FITTING  SHOP  TO  BRBCTIRG  SHOP 


Hornblooks,  clips  and  wedges 

Slldebars 

Axleboxes  and  fittings 

Crossheads.  slippers  &   gudgeon  pins 

Pistons,  rods  and  details 

Wheels 

Motion  and  reverse  gear 

Brake  cylinders  and  details 

Boiler  mountings 

Air,  vacuum  or  steam  brake  fittings 

Springs  and  gear 

Brake  gear 

Piston  and  vaive^  glands  a»4  packing 

Type  of  Locomotive  Repair  Schedule  Used   In   British   Military  Shops  Near    Rouen,    France,    for    Heavy    Repairs,    Including    Renewal    of 

Cylinders   and    Boiler   for   Outside   Cylinder   Type    Locomotive 


lew  cylinders  bolted  to  fraos 

Boiler  In  (ex  stock) 

Lines  up 

Slldebars  up 

Hornblocks  faced 

Crossheads  and  slippers  fitted 

Pistons  in 

Axleboxes  fitted  to  frames 

Reversing  gear  up 

Motion  hung 

Brake  cylinders  up 

Buffer  beam  on 

Boiler  clothing  fitted 

Axleboxes  fitted  to  wheels 

Springs  and  gear  up 

Engine  wheeled 

Motion  up 

Brake  gear  up 

Coupling  rods  up 

Boiler  mountings 

Steam,  vacuum  or  air  brake  ftgs.  up 

Valves  fitted 

Off  pit 

Connecting  rods  up 

Sandboxes  and  gear  up 

Valves  set 

Tender  finished 

Smokebox  finished 

Pipes  finished 

Cab  platforms  and  frame  ftgs. finished 

Tender  coupled 

Steam  and  brake  test 

Trial  trip 


( 


The  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  men  were  well  shown  when, 
instead  of  l>eing  told  that  the  strain  could  be  eased  off  after 
the  armistice,  they  were  called  upon  to  slam  into  their  work 
again  for  all  they  were  worth,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  in- 
crea.sed  strain  necessarily  thrown  on  the  transportation  ser- 
vices due  to  the  general  advance  of  the  Allied  armies.  Their 
average  out-turn  of  repaired  engines  per  week  from  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  till  December  31,  1918,  was 
8.8. 

The  average  time  the  engines  were  detained  in  the  shops 


tal,  4,061  man-hours  per  engine  complete  for  the  road.  The 
figures  cover  direct  charges  only  and  do  not  include  time 
required  for  patterns  and  castings. 

A  planning  department  was  maintained  and  the  work  was 
scheduled  and  routed  through  the  shops.  Several  forms  were 
used  for  routing,  to  suit  the  different  types  of  locomotives 
handled  and  the  different  classes  of  repairs.  A  typical  form, 
for  heavy  repairs  to  a  locomotive  with  outside  cylinders  and 
valve  chests,  including  renewal  of  boiler  and  cylinders,  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  cuts. 


Reasons  for  Excessive  Labor  Turnover 

Experiences  of  a   Former    Railroad    Mechanic  on 
Going   Back    Into   That  Work  in   a  Western   City 

BY  "NEWT" 


11  is  a  well  established  fact  that  there  are  two  great  wastes  in 
industry  today;  one  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  management 
and  the  other  the  labor  turnover. 
After  being  away  from  railroad  shop  work  for  almost  eight 
rears,  circumstances  recently  compelled  me  to  seek  work  in 
this  field.  Being  in  a  certain  western  city  where  my  acquaint- 
ances were  few,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  apply  for  work  as 
machinist  in  a  railroad  shop.  In  view  of  the  wonderful 
strides  made  along  efficiency  lines  in  many  other  classes  of 
work,  I  naturally  expected  to  find  many  new  and  better 
methods,  especially  for  running  repair  work  on  locomotives. 
If  the  roundhouse  I  worked  in  is  typical  of  the  methods  more 
generally  used,  then  there  has  been  little  change  for  the  bet- 
ter and  certainly  there  is  room  for  great  improvement, 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  employees  to  the  physical  examination,  and 
vet  I  could  see  that  this  is  a 


small  but  rather  important 
matter  as  concerns  labor 
turnover.  Very  few  men  give 
good  excuses  for  objecting  to 
it,  except  that  it  interferes  to 
a  certain  extent  with  their 
personal  liberty.  One  criti- 
cism is  that  the  company  re- 
quires it  and  yet  compels  the 
men  to  pay  for  it.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  advanced  by  the 
employees  is  that  if  the  cor- 
poration wants  this  examina- 
tion it  should  pay  for  it,  as 
it  is  really  no  concern  of  the 
employee.  Another  and  vital 
criticism  is  that  after  taking 
the  examination,  no  precau- 
tions are  taken  by  the  cor- 
poration to  protect  the  men  in 
a  sanitary  way.  My  own  ex- 
periences will  bear  this  out,  as 
far   as   this   particular   shop 

is  concerned,  and  to  my  knowledge  many  others  are  just  as 
bad.  It  is  a  fact  that  few  men  are  turned  down  for  shop 
work  on  their  physical  examination. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS  DISGUSTING 

After  taking  a  somewhat  severe  examination  I  naturally 
expected  that  sanitary  conditions  would  be  about  right  in  the 
^hop.  What  was  my  surprise  after  the  first  day's  work  was 
completed,  to  be  compelled  to  wash  in  a  hog  trough — a  real 
<ommunity  trough — which  is  filled  with  water  and  steam 
lieat  applied;  then  as  many  as  50  men  wash  in  the  same 
Vv'ater.  After  three  days  my  face  broke  out  in  sores  and  kept 
■Letting  worse  each  day  until  I  finally  came  to  my  senses  and 
'ound  a  boiler  wash  lead  pipe,  where  I  could  wash  in  cold 
^  ater  with  the  added  pleasure  of  having  my  feet  get  a  bath, 
should  not  the  doctor  in  addition  to  making  the  physical  ex- 
amination go  far  enough  to  see  that  sanitary  conditions  are 
i-'ood?  Evidently  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind  and  his  work 
<  nds  just  where  it  really  should  begin.    The  general  opinion 


Is  "Newt"  Right? 

"Newt,"  in  his  discussion  of  the  labor  turnover 
problem,  scores  the  railroad  in  question  for  miser- 
ably inefficient  methods  and  practices. 

Is  this  case  an  isolated  or  unusual  one?  It  reads 
almost  like  a  chapter  from  the  Dark  Ages.  Cer- 
tainly the  conditions  are  below  the  standards  which 
exist  on  most  roads. 

Cities  have  been  greatly  beautified  and  improved 
by  the  publication  of  photographs  showing  examples 
of  filth  and  untidiness.  We  shall  welcome  "pen 
pictures"  from  our  readers  of  inefficient  and  unsani- 
tary conditions  which  come  under  their  observation 
on  railroads  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

What  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  condition  de- 
scribed by  "Newt?"  In  the  final  analysis  who  is 
really  responsible  for  it? 


around  that  "trough"'  wa§,  "what  a  farce  the  physical  ex- 
amination was  when  such  a  condition  was  allowed  to  exist." 

I  learned  that  the  matter  had  been  up  to  the  local  man- 
ager several  times  and  many  promises  had  been  made,  but  the 
abuse  still  remained.  Is  it  any  wonder  men  combine  to  take 
such  matters  up  with  the  management?  Good  men  will  not 
stay  long  in  such  a  place.  At  a  small  cost  the  corporation 
could  install  a  sanitary  washing  system  which  would  do  away 
with  this  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  the  resulting  improve- 
ment in  the  labor  turnover  would  soon  pay  for  the  investment. 
The  engineers  and  firemen  at  this  particular  point  were  pro- 
vided with  good  washing  facilities  within  plain  sight  of  the 
"hog  trough,"  but  the  shop  men  were  denied  its  use.  This  was 
rank  discrimination  and  the  other  workmen  did  not  fail  to 
express  themselves  concerning  it.  I  am  sure  a  great  many  ob- 
jections to  the  physical  examination  would  be  removed  if  some 
thought  were  given  to  the  question  of  sanitation. 

There  were  20,000  deaths  in  this  community  from  influ- 
enza; while  this  wash  trough 
was  not  the  cause  of  all  this 
trouble,  who  can  deny  that  it 
must  have  been  a  wonderful 
agency  in  helping  spread  the 
disease?  Who  would  have 
gained  most  if  sanitary  wash- 
ing places  had  been  provided 
for  the  shopmen? 


TOOLS      ARE      REQUIRED      FOR 
GOOD    WORK 

Another  very  strong  factor 
in  the  labor  turnover  is  the 
reception  a  new  man  usually 
gets.  After  reporting  for 
work  the  first  morning  I  was 
turned  over  to  an  old  man, 
who  was  supposed  to  equip 
me  with  the  necessary  tools  to 
work  with.  It  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  his  only  interest 
was  to  give  out  just  such  tools 
as  he  had  on  hand;  he  could 
give  no  idea  as  to  when  the  remaining  tools,  if  there  were 
to  be  any,  would  be  forthcoming.  The  tools  I  was  furnished 
with  were  a  monkey  wrench,  two  chisels  and  a  hammer;  ex- 
cept for  files,  this  was  my  entire  equipment  during  the  whole 
time  I  remained. 

N-'  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  to  ac- 
(luaint  a  new  man  as  to  how  the  tools  or  supplies  could  be 
reached.  He  had  no  time  to  attend  to  such  details.  As  no 
specialty  men  were  allowed  in  the  shop,  mechanics  had  to  do 
all  sorts  of  work.  A  man  had  to  hunt  a  new  set  of  tools  for 
each  new  kind  of  work,  and  he  might  have  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  work  in  the  day's  run.  There  were  two  tool  rooms  or 
two  places  where  tools  were  kept ;  just  why  I  could  not  under- 
stand and  the  result  was  that  a  new  man  often  found  him- 
self at  the  wrong  tool  room  and  was  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  other.  The  result  was  that  a  new  man  was  of 
very  little  use  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  l^ecause  of  this 
fact. 
One  of  the  tool  rooms  was  presided  over  by  the  old  man 
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who  provided  the  new  man  with  his  tools,  as  mentioned 
above;  I  have  seen  three  and  four  men  stand  for  30  minutes 
waiting  for  his  return  from  some  (very  important  in  his 
imagination)  errand.  The  only  reason  I  could  see  for  the  two 
tool  rooms  was  to  provide  this  old  employee  with  work.  It 
seems  to  me  he  could  have  been  placed  where  he  would  have 
done  less  harm  or  else  have  been  pensioned  as  was  suggested 
by  many  who  had  to  contend  with  this  vexation. 

MATERIAL    MIGHTY    SCARCE 

Another  thing  that  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  labor  turn- 
Over,  and  one  that  is  not  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  many 
places,  is  the  method  of  material  deliveries  to  the  men  who 
have  the  real  work  to  do.     To  make  this  more  clear  I  will 
outline  some  of  my  experiences.     The  first  thing  that  was 
necessarv'  when  wanting  materials  from  the  storehouse  was 
to  go  to  the  office  and  get  an  order.     This  was  placed  in  a 
box,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  the  stores  department  and  the 
materials  were  then  delivered  to  a  box  located  in  the  round- 
house.    I  was  given  a  couple  of  front  end  main  rod  brasses 
to  reduce;  before  starting  the  work  I  ordered  a  half-round 
file  with  which  to  do  the  work,  thinking  it  would  surely  be 
delivered  by  the  time  it  should  be  needed.     When  ready  for 
the  file,  I  went  to  the  delivery  box  and  it  was  not  there,  this 
being  af)out  one  and  one-half  hours  after  starting  the  work. 
After  going  to  two  or  three  machini.sts  in  an  endeavor  to  bor- 
row one.  I  finally  managed  to  find  an  old  worn  out  file  and 
to  get  the  work  done  in  time  to  prevent  any  delay  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  engine  to  the  train.    The  new  half  round  file  was 
delivered  24  hours  later.    Good  fortune  played  into  my  hands 
in  this  respect,  for  I  happened  to  be  going  by  the  delivery  box 
at  the  time  the  file  was  delivered;  otherwise  it  would  have 
found  its  way  into  some  other  man's  equipment.     Why  was 
the  stores  department  so  long  in  making  this  delivery,  or  if 
it  was  short  on  this  item  why  was  there  no  advice  as  to  non- 
delivery, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  order  had  been  O.K.'d  by 
the  proper  party? 

Some  ma}-  say  this  was  an  isolated  case,  but  to  show  what 
a  farce  this  delivery  actually  was  I  will  recite  some  other  ex- 
periences. A  few  hours  later  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  order 
some  small  bolts  for  a  drop  pit  engine  and  being  in  no  hurry  I 
thought  I  would  see  how  long  it  would  take  to  get  the  ma- 
terial. After  placing  the  order  in  the  usual  manner  I  waited 
until  the  next  morning  before  going  to  delivery  box.  Not 
finding  the  bolts  I  had  another  order  placed  and  again  waited. 
After  going  to  the  box  the  third  morning  I  went  to  the  clerk 
and  explained  the  circumstances  and  after  phoning  the  stores 
department  the  third  order  was  placed  and  then  came  the 
delivery.  Before  I  had  time  to  reach  the  box  more  than  half 
the  bolts  had  been  taken.  You  can  readily  see  how  much 
time  was  wasted  on  such  a  small  matter.  Upon  asking  some 
of  the  older  men  what  they  did  when  they  wanted  materials 
in  a  hurry  I  was  told  there  were  some  scrap  cars  about  1000 
feet  from  the  house  and  that  they  usually  went  there  and  after 
searching  managed  to  find  something  for  a  makeshift. 

My  contention  is  that  the  materials  should  be  delivered 
promptly  or  the  mechanical  department  notified  at  once  so 
that  provision  may  be  made  for  some  method  of  getting  the 
material  without  a  high  priced  mechanic  spending  his  time 
hunting  in  the  scrap  pile.  There  seemed  to  be  no  co-oper- 
ation between  the  mechanical  and  stores  department  as  far  as 
efficient  delivery  of  materials  was  concerned. 

INADEQUATE   SUPERVISION 

Another  feature  that  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  labor 
turnover  is  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  supervised. 
The  organization  at  this  particular  place  consisted  of  one  as- 
sistant master  mechanic,  general  roundhouse  foreman,  round- 
house foreman  and  assistant  roundhouse  foreman.  The  as- 
sistant roundhouse  foreman,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  did  most 


of  the  work,  his  duties  consisting  of  taking  all  the  work  off  the 
engineers'  reports,  distributing  this  work,  as  well  as  all  the  in- 
side and  outside  inspectors  gave  him,  handling  the  engiies 
on  the  drop  pit,  and  handling  the  machine  shop  where  the 
roundhouse  work  was  mostly  done;  this  shop  was  one  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  house  and  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
office.  He  also  kept  48  machinists  busy.  The  general  round- 
house foreman  made  a  trip  or  two  a  day  through  the  house 
and  the  roundhouse  foreman  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the 
turntable;  indeed  I  have  often  seen  him  taking  a  turn  at  run- 
ning the  table. 

Much  has  been  written  about  keeping  the  number  of  men 
handled  by  any  one  man  down  to  30,  but  here  was  a  mun 
handling  at  least  75  men  in  addition  to  all  the  other  duties 
mentioned.  If  that  man  had  been  burdened  with  less  duties 
he  could  have  given  more  time  to  seeing  that  the  men  were 
properly  supplied  with  tools  and  have  given  more  direct 
supervision  to  their  work. 

KEEPING  DOWN  THE  LABOR  TURNOVER 

I  would  suggest  some  of  the  following  things  to  help  keep 
down  the  labor  turnover: 

Matters  Causing  Dissatisfaction. — Intelligent  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  complaints  from  individuals 
rather  than  to  let  them  reach  a  stage  where  some  labor  organi- 
zation can  make  them  a  grievance.  After  the  medical  ex- 
amination is  given  see  that  proper  sanitary  measures  are 
taken  to  safeguard  the  employees,  especially  in  providing 
suitable  places  for  washing  and  for  the  men  to  hang  their 
clothes.  It  was  three  weeks  after  I  went  to  work  before  I 
was  provided  with  a  place  to  hang  my  clothes.  When  I  spoke 
to  the  general  foreman  about  it  I  was  informed  that  there 
would  be  more  cupboards  next  day,  but  they  had  not  arrived 
when  I  left  the  service.  This  is  a  matter  entirely  up  to  the 
local  manager  and  proper  thought  and  consideration  on  his 
part  would  easily  have  removed  this  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

Lack  of  Proper  and  Sufficient  Tools. — Every  man  should 
be  equipped  with  a  full  complement  of  small  tools  to  keep 
the  trips  to  the  tool  room  down  to  the  minimum.  Proper 
checking  of  the  tools  a  man  has  when  he  begins  and  leaves 
the  service  would  go  a  long  ways  in  keeping  down  the  loss  of 
them  and  more  than  pay  for  the  money  invested.  Many  rail- 
roads think  that  giving  a  man  small  tools  that  should  be  car- 
ried (in  their  estimation)  in  the  tool  room  is  a  distinct  loss, 
but  after  being  around  a  shipyard  and  seeing  the  methods 
used  there  in  this  respect,  I  am  sure  much  time  would  be 
saved,  and  money  too,  if  all  mechanics  were  properly  equipped 
with  small  tools.  In  the  shipyards  it  takes  about  one  and 
one-half  hours  to  get  a  clearance  and  most  of  this  time  is  spent 
in  "squaring  up"  with  the  tool  room.  If  the  railroad  shop 
spent  half  this  time  checking  a  man  in  and  out  what  a  saving 
it  would  be. 

Proper  Supervision. — This  question  is  rather  a  hard  one  to 
solve,  but  its  relation  to  the  labor  turnover  is  very  intimate. 
The  man  who  is  kept  reasonably  busy  by  a  foreman  who 
knows  how  to  get  the  work  out  of  his  men  is  a  much  better 
contented  and  a  more  reasonable  man.  Indifferent  care  in 
this  respect  forces  good  men  to  move.  Wages  have  reach  d 
such  a  high  level  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  to  \'\e 
above  details  will  go  a  long  way  in  stopping  the  turnover, 
which  is  a  big  factor  in  helping  to  make  railroad  sho{)  co-ts 
soar  skyward. 


Car  Shortage  Likely  in  Fall. — A  statement  has  be  n 
authorized  by  the  Southern  regional  director's  office  to  t  le 
effect  that  only  the  most  careful  handling  of  cars  by  t  le 
railroads  with  consistent  and  wholehearted  co-operation  frc  n 
tiie  shipping  public  can  prevent  another  shortage  of  freight 
cars  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  It  is  stated  th.it 
every  piece  of  equipment  is  now  in  use  on  many  lines. 
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THE  ROLLWAY  PUMP 

A  new  departure  in  pump  design  has  been  developed  and 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Michigan  Machine  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.  This  pump,  known  as  the  Rollway,  is  espe- 
cially designed  for  pumping  cutting  tool  lubricants. 

The  end  sought  in  designing  this  pump  was  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  trouble  as  loss  of  prime,  clogging,  inadequate 
suction  and  short  life.  These  pumps  have  now  been  in  use 
for  more  than  a  year  and  have  been  found  to  possess  these 
qualities  and  are  said  to  have  shown  many  other  advantages 
as  well. 

The  illustrations  show  the  simplicity  of  the  pump  con- 
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chips,  paper,  rags,  waste,  etc.,  which  can  pass  through  the 
intake  pipe  will  pass  through  the  pump  without  clogging 
or  damaging  it  in  any  way.  The  action  of  the  pump  is  to 
roll  the  liquid  in  front  of  the  pump  rotor,  so  that  should 
anything  stick,  the  spring  will  compress,  allowing  the  roller 
to  pass  over  the  obstacle  without  damage.  The  foreign 
matter  will  be  washed  out  on  the  next  revolution  of  the 
motor. 

The  pump  is  universal  and  may  be  used  with  either  side 
up  and  at  any  point  on  a  machine  where  its  application  is 
most  convenient.  Either  side  of  the  pump  may  be  used  as 
intake  or  outlet.  Plain  pumps  may  be  used  on  a  reversing 
machine  where  no  liquid  is  required  when  the  machine  is 
reversing.  The  pump  can  be  reversed  without  harming  it, 
and  it  will  deliver  liquid  again  immediately  its  proj)er  direc- 
tion of  rotation  is  resumed.  A  pump  equipped  with  reverse 
valves  is  furnished  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant flow  in  a  given  direction  regardless  of  the  directiwi 
of  the  rotation  of  the  pulley. 

Speed  is  not  a  factor  in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Roll- 
way  pump.  It  may  be  operated  at  speeds  ranging  from  100 
to  600  r.  p.  m.  or  more,  making  it  applicable  to  all  types 
of  machines   without  the  extra  expense  of  making   special 


The     Rollway    Self    Priming     Pump 

struction.  The  principal  working  parts  consist  of  two  roll- 
er*? which  rotate  eccentrically  in  the  pump  chamber.  The 
entire  motion  is  rolling,  thus  eliminating  all  wear  which  is 
caused  by  the  scraping  of  working  parts  against  the  pump 
chamber. 

The  pump  is  self-priming,  may  be  used  anywhere  within 
10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  and  will  prime  itself,  re- 
quiring no  valves.  This  positive  suction  is  not  affected  by 
aeration,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  pumps.  The  tank 
from  which  the  liquid  is  being  pumped  may  be  entirely 
emptied  and  the  pump  allowed  to  suck  air,  and  when  the 
tank  is  refilled  it  will  immediately  prime  and  start  pumping 
again.  No  relief  valves  or  overflow  piping  are  required. 
The  outlet  in  the  discharge  piping  may  be  closed  and  the 
pump  allowed  to  run  without  damage  to  itself  or  the 
piping.  This  result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  spring 
placed  in  the  rectangular  slot  in  the  inner  roller,  which  bears 
against  the  squared  shaft.  This  spring  op)erates  only  when 
the  pressure  on  the  pump  is  as  great  as  the  pressure  required 
to  compress  the  spring.  When  this  pressure  is  reached  the 
compression  of  the  spring  allows  the  rollers  to  come  to  the 
center  of  the  pump,  where  they  continue  to  revolve  in  the 
liquid  without  exerting  further  pressure  on  it. 

The  pump  is  not  affected  by  foreign  matter  in  the  liquid, 
and  will  not  clog.    Any  particles,  such  as  cast  iron  and  steel 


Interior  of  the  Rollway  Pump 

provision  for  either  high  or  low  speeds  in  order  to  secure 
maximum  efficiency.  The  fact  that  it  may  be  operated  at 
very  low  speeds  insures  long  life  where  low  speed  can  be 
obtained. 

The  Rollway  eliminates  the  necessity  of  using  numerous 
sizes  and  types  of  pumps  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  ef- 
ficiency on  various  types  of  machines  and  the  necessity  of 
carrying  repair  parts  for  different  types  of  pumps.  It  oper- 
ates with  equal  efficiency  in  pumping  either  water  or  oil, 
and  the  low  horsepower  required  per  gallon  of  liquid  pumped 
permits  a  considerable  economy  in  cost  of  operation. 

These  pumps   are   furnished   with   controlling   springs  to 
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develop  2S   lb.  pressure  at  200  r.  p.  m.,  or  for  higher  or 
lower  jirts>ures  as  may  be  required. 


SUPERHE\TER  FOR  STATIONARY 

BOILERS 

An  adaptation  of  the  locomotive  type  of  superheater  to  sta- 
tionary boilers  is  being  introduced  by  the  Locomotive  Super- 
heater Company,  New  York.  This  superheater  is  known  as 
the  Klesco. 

The  .•iUj)erheater  consists  of  two  headers,  one  acting  as  the 


designs,  outside  of  the  boiler  setting  proper,  so  that  the 
headers  as  well  as  the  unit  joints  are  accessible  for  insp-.c- 
tion  and  repairs  without  entering  the  boiler  setting.  Ihe 
advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  will  readily  be  appreciated. 
Safety  valves  confoiniing  to  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  are 
provided  and  arc  located  near  the  outlet.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  drainage  and  connections  for  thermometer  cups. 
In  most  cases  the  headers  are  made  with  the  outlet  on  the 
superheated  header  in  an  opposite  location  to  the  inlet  on  the 
saturated  header,  a.ssuring  an  even  distribution  of  the  steam 
flow  through  all  units.  Where  conditions  are  such  as  to  re- 
quire it,  the  saturated  header  is  provided  with  several  inkts. 
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Elesco  Superheater  Adapted  to  a   Horizontal   Return  Tubular  Type   Boiler 

distributor  for  the  saturated  steam  coming  from  the  lx)iler  The  superheater  units  are  made  of  heavy,  cold  drawn 
and  the  other  a  superheated  header  for  the  collection  of  the  seamless  steel  tubing  of  the  proper  diameter  to  give  correct 
steam  after  it  has  been  superheated,  and  the  necessary  con-     steam   areas.      The   tubing   is   not   covered    with   any   other 
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Outside   Header  Superheater   Assembled    Ready  for  Application 


necting  units  in  which  the  actual  superheating  takes  place.    A  material  and  it  thus  presents  a  smooth  external  surface,  offer- 
typical  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  minimum  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  gases  and  avoids  seri- 
The  headers  are  made  of  steel  throughout,  are  located  en-  ous  collections  of  soot  that  would  interfere  with  the  efficienc} 
tirely  outside  of  the  hot  gas  path,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  and  uniform  operation  of  the  superheater.     This  construe- 
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tion  also  brings  the  steam  into  intimate  contact  with  the  gas- 
tuuched  heating  surface,  and  gives  a  low  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  heat  from  the  gases  to  the  steam. 

The  form  of  the  unit  is  such  as  to  permit  free  expansion 
and  contraction  of  all  parts.  The  tubes  are  bent  on  specially 
designed  machines  that  do  not  weaken  them  or  reduce  the 
steam  areas.  Ample  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the  pipes 
from  warping.  .  In  cases  where  severe  moisture  and  scale  con- 
ditions are  prevalent,  the  units  can  be  made  so  that  they 
may  be  satisfactorily  cleaned  on  the  inside.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  units  are  made  of  small  diameter  tubing,  it  is  pos- 
?il>le  to  obtain  correct  relations  between  steam  areas  and 
lioating  surface  and  so  distribute  the  cross  sectional  area 
through  the  .superheat  as  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  steam 
velocity  without  the  use  of  cores.    The  use  of  cores  in  super- 


Bail    Joint    Connection    Between    Units   and    Header 

lieater  tubes  causes  a  considerable  drop  in  pressure  through 
the  superheater,  because  of  the  added  frictional  resistance 
of  the  steam  and  where  bad  water  and  foaming  occurs,  the 
small  space  between  the  cores  and  the  inside  of  the  tubes  is 
quicklv  stopped  by  scale-forming  material. 

The  connection  between  the  units  and  headers  is  a  metal 
to  metal  joint.  This  joint  is  made  so  as  to  permit  the  easy 
removal  of  the  units  without  special  tools,  and  its  use  also 
avoids  two  holes  in  the  header  which  would  be  necessary  with 
rolled  joints.  Any  unit  in  the  superheater  can  be  discon- 
nected without  interference  with  the  other  units,  and  the  work 
of  disconnecting  a  unit,  which  consists  merely  of  loosening 
a  bolt,  can  readily  be  done  by  the  ordinary  power  plant  at- 
tendant. 

The  ball  end,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  formed  integral 
with  the  tube  by  a  special  forging  process.  The  ball  is  then 
faced  and  ground,  and  fits  into  a  ground  seat  in  the  header, 
which  is  made  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  clamps  and 
washers  are  made  of  forged  steel,  and  the  header  bolts  are 
made  of  heat-treated  alloy  steel,  with  an  elastic  limit  of  not 
less  than  75,000  lbs.,  per  square  inch.  This  joint,  while  a 
new  departure  in  stationary  superheater  design,  has  been 
used  in  a  great  number  of  locomotive  superheater  units  and 
has  withstood  the  extremely  hard  service  of  locomotive  oper- 
ation. 

This  superheater  is  suitable  for  application  to  all  types  of 
vertical  or  horizontal  fire  tube  or  water  tube  boilers  and  the 
possible  fuel  economy  and  increase  in  boiler  el  ciency  make 
its  use  verv  desirable. 


AN  OPEN  TYPE   LOCOMOTIVE  FEED- 
WATER  HEATER 

A  typographical  error  in  the  description  of  the  Worthing- 
ton  feedwater  heater,  which  appeared  on  page  495  of  the 
August  issue,  erroneously  gave  the  capacity  of  the  heater  as 
6,000  lb.  of  water  per  hour.  This  should  have  read  60,000 
lb.  of  feedwater  per  hour. 


Q  &  G  PISTON  ROD  PACKING  AND 
LUBRICATOR 

The  Q  &  C  Packing  &  Lubricator  Company,  New  York, 
is  marketing  a  piston  rod  packing  and  lubricator. 

THE  Q  &  C  PACKING 

The  packing  is  so  designed  that  it  is  held  tight  against 
the  rod  by  steam  pressure,  and  the  spring  shown  at  the  back 
serves  only  to  hold  the  parts  in  place.    By  this  means  the  wear 
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:cking    and    Lubricator    Applied 


of  parts  is  practically  limited  to  the  time  in  which  steam  is 

actually  used,  thus  greatly  prolonging  the  life  of  the  packing. 

The  cylinder  head   is  bored  out  to  sufficient  depth  and 

diameter  to  receive  the  packing.     All  of  the  parts  of  the 


Application  of  the  Piston  Rod   Lubricator 

packing  are  made  in  two  pieces  with  the  exception  of  the 
retaining  sleeve  C.  This  is  made  in  one  piece  and,  in  order 
to  put  it  in  place,  the  piston  rod  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
crosshead.  It  is  turned  to  slip  easily  into  the  cylinder  head 
and  bored  out  to  take  the  retaining  sleeve  bushing  D,  the 
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packing  ring  E,  the  packing  shoe  £-1  and  the  packing  ring  F. 

These  three  sets  of  rings  are  made  in  sections.  The  parts 
D  and  F  are  made  in  two  pieces  each,  and  when  the  parts  are 
brought  together  they  can  be  entered  in  the  sleeve  and  fit 
loosely  on  the  rod.  The  parts  E  and  E-l  are  in  two  pieces 
each,  so  that  four  pieces  are  used  to  form  the  complete  ring. 
The  joints  of  the  three  sets  of  rings  are  made  to  break  so  that 
there  is  no  longitudinal  leakage  of  the  steam. 

The  spring  stop  G  has  a  bevel  face  bearing  against  F  so 
that  the  latter  is  prevented  from  lifting  the  rod.  The  spring 
H  has  a  tension  only  sufficient  to  hold  the  parts  in  place 
and  prevent  longitudinal  movement  under  the  action  of  the 
piston  rod.  The  outward  thrust  of  the  spring  passes  through 
the  rings  to  D,  which  is  held  by  its  lip  bearing  against  the 
shoulder  turned  on  the  inner  face  of  C,  and  C  has  a  liearing 
against  the  gland  A. 

Steam  enters  the  packing  chamber  from  the  cylinder  and 
circulates  freely  over  the  rings,  bushing  and  sleeve.  The 
steam  has  the  same  access  to  the  space  between  these  parts  and 
the  piston  rod,  but  as  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  rings  are 
greater  than  the  inner,  the  excess  of  pressure  on  those  surfaces 
forces  the  parts  against  the  rods  and  makes  a  tight  joint. 
The  instant  the  steam  throttle  is  closed  the  pressure  is  re- 
lieved and  the  engine  drifts  without  any  pressure  being 
exerted  on  the  rod,  so  that  the  packing  is  purely  steam  actu- 
ated without  the  spring  having  any  influence  on  the  actual 
tightening  of  the  parts. 

Leakage  of  steam  past  the  gland  is  prevented  by  a  copper 


REGO  WELDING  AND  CUTTING  TORCHES 

The  Bastian-Blessing  Company,  Chicago,  has  developed 
torches  for  welding  and  cutting  in  which  an  original  de- 
parture from  existing  apparatus  has  been  made  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  mixing  the  gases.  In  these  devices,  which  are  known 
as  the  Rego  torches,  the  acetylene  is  delivered  at  the  mixing 
chamber  under  a  pressure  slightly  greater  than  the  pressure 
of  the  oxygen.  With  this  arrangement  the  acetylene  holds 
back  any  excess  of  oxygen  under  all  conditions,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  flashback  which  is  a  source  of  continual  annoyance 
in  most  welding  and  cutting  torches. 

In  the  construction  of  the  torch  several  innovations  are 
introduced;  no  high  pressures  are  used,  the  acetylene  pres- 
sure even  on  tips  larger  than  ]/%  in.  being  only  9  lb.  In 
order  to  secure  the  correct  volume  of  the  gases,  the  mixing 
is  accomplished  in  the  tip  so  that  the  mixing  chamber  is 
changed  each  t.me  that  a  different  tip  is  applied.  This  form 
of  construction  facilitates  repairs  and  reduces  the  volume  of 
the  mixed  gases.  The  tip  is  of  an  alloy  high  in  copper  and  is 
made  without  a  thread  and  with  a  cone  seat  having  a  broad 
angle  to  prevent  the  tip  sticking  in  the  head. 

The  cross  section  of  the  oxygen  passage  leading  to  the  mix- 
ing chamber  is  of  sul)stantially  the  same  cross  section  as  the 
mixing  chamber  itself,  while  the  acetylene  passages  have  a 
cross  section  etjual  to  approximately  one-half  the  area  of 
the  mixing  chamber.  Both  gases  are  delivered  to  the  point 
where  they  mingle  at  a  velocity  higher  than  the  rate  of  flame 


Details  of  the  Piston   Rod  Packing  Rings 


wire   that   is   inserted   between   the  gland   and   the   cylinder 
head. 

THE   Q    &   C   LUBRICATOR 

The  lubricator  shown  in  the  illustration  was  designed  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  experienced  with  the  ordinary  cotton 
swab.  This  device  consists  of  a  brass  shoe  or  cup  held  loosely 
within  a  retainer  and  free  to  adjust  itself  to  the  diameter  and 
position  of  the  piston  rod,  without  appreciable  wear  on  the 
rod.  The  hollow  shoe  is  filled  with  lubricant  and  attached  to 
the  cylinder  head  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  use  of 
this  lubricator  eliminates  such  trouble  as  glazing  of  the  lubri- 
cating material  or  strands  of  the  swabbing  being  drawn  into 
the  packing  rings,  thus  causing  steam  leaks.  The  easy  self- 
adjustment  of  the  shoe  insures  long  service  and  low  cost  of 
piston  rod  lubrication. 


propagation  in  the  mixture  which  will  produce  the  neutral 
flame.  The  arrangement  of  the  passages  normally  produces 
the  neutral  flame,  and  any  obstruction  of  the  tip  will  result 
in  excess  of  combustible  gas  in  the  mixing  chamber  which 
reduces  the  rate  of  flame  propagation  at  the  point  of  mixing. 
Thus,  if  a  condition  is  present  which  tends  to  cause  a  flash- 
back the  acetylene  immediately  shuts  off  the  oxygen,  auto- 
matically thus  producing  a  rich  mixture  which  will  not  back- 
fire. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  torch  positively  prevents  the  flash- 
back, thus  eliminating  the  time  wasted  in  relighting  the 
torch.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  effects  a  marked  saving  in 
the  gas  consumption,  insures  a  better  quality  weld  and  per- 
mits of  employing  less  skilled  labor  than  can  be  used  with 
torches  which  do  not  employ  the  same  principles  of  mixing 
the  gases. 
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DAVIS  EXPANSION  REAMER 

The  old  style  of  solid  shell  reamers  have  been  in  use  for 
a  long  time,  but  with  the  constant  improvement  of  other  ma- 
chine shop  equipment,  the  necessity  for  a  reamer  whose  blades 
could  be  expanded,  to  compensate  for  wear,  has  been  keenly 
felt.  To  meet  this  situation  the  Davis  Boring  Tool  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  developed  the  Davis  expansion 
reamer.  It  is  claimed  that  the  design  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages and  eliminates  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  solid  reamer. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Davis  expansion  reamer 
are  simplicity  and  practical  construction,  with  the  minimum 
number  of  parts.     The  blades  are  positively  controlled  by  an 


Cross    Section    of   Davis    Expansion    Reamer 

accurate  micrometer  adjusting  dial,  graduated  in  quarter 
thousandths,  which  acts  for  both  expanding  and  receding  of 
blades.  The  blades  are  slotted  and  fit  over  the  ring  on  the 
adjustable  dial  which  prevents  their  movement  either  way, 
without  turning  the  dial.  When  the  reamer  is  set  to  the  size 
required  the  blades  are  individually  and  doubly  locked  to 
the  reamer  body  by  a  locking  principle  which  positively  locks 
the  blades  without  the  use  of  screws,  virtually  making  a  solid 
reamer. 

The  elimination   of   screws   for  holding  the   blades   in   a 


Expansion  Reamer  Which  Indicates  Several  New  Features 

reamer  body  is  a  distinct  advantage.  The  blades  are  held 
with  a  special  taper  hardened  and  ground  pin,  which  is  fitted 
to  the  reamer  body  and  to  a  groove  in  the  blade  resulting  in 
a  constant  downward  and  lateral  thrust  that  firmly  holds  the 
blades  under  all  conditions.  They  are  then  clamped  to  the 
reamer  body  with  the  locking  ring  threaded  on  the  adjusting 
dial,  making  it  impossible  to  expand  or  recede  the  blades 
either  by  accident  or  carelessness  without  releasing  the  lock- 
ing ring,  which  must  be  done  before  the  expanding  dial  can 
be  turned  in  either  direction. 


this  type.  This  feature  always  keeps  the  blades  cutting  in 
advance  of  the  tool  body,  consequently  the  blades  never  lose 
their  bottoming  feature.  The  movement  of  the  blades  is  posi- 
tively controlled  by  the  adjusting  dial,  which  expands  or  re- 
cedes them.  The  blades  have  liberal  expansion,  with  one- 
quarter  thousandth  adjustment  and  the  locking  of  the  blades 
is  absolute  and  positive.  Among  the  distinctive  features  of 
Davis  expansion  reamers  is  simplicity  of  driving  which 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  making  costly  arbors.  Any  size 
can  readily  be  applied  without  interfering  with  the  driving 
shank.  True  alinement  is  assured  when  assembled  in  mul- 
tiple form,  virtually  making  a  solid  line  reaming  bar. 

Blade  efficiency  and  the  cost  of  blades  is  an  important  fac- 
tor which  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  adjustable 
reamers.  Davis  expansion  reamers  require  but  three  groups 
of  blades  to  cover  a  range  of  sizes  from  l/g  in.  to  6  in.  in- 
clusive. When  the  blades  for  a  6 -in.  reamer  are  worn  under 
size  they  can  be  used  in  a  number  of  smaller  sizes  down  to 
and  including  4  1/16  in.  Blades  for  a  4-in.  reamer  can  be 
used  in  smaller  sizes  down  to  2J/2  in.  Blades  in  a  2  7/16-in. 
reamer  can  be  used  in  smaller  sizes  down  to  1  5/^  in.  This 
wide  range  of  adjustment  permits  of  reaming  the  maximum 
number  of  holes  per  set  of  blades. 

These  tools  are  made  either  in  the  shell  type  or  with  a 
solid  shank,  straight  or  taper,  to  which  a  floating  holder  can 
be  applied.  All  wearing  parts  are  hardened  and  all  threaded 
parts  are  protected  from  dust,  chips  or  possible  injur)-,  which 
might  result  from  careless  usage  or  accident. 


HEALD  NO.  85  INTERNAL  GRINDING 

MACHINE 

An  internal  grinding  machine  designed  especially  for 
small,  short  work  is  being  made  by  the  Heald  Machine  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass.  This  machine  is  of  simple  design 
and   is   very   strongly   built.      A   conveniently   located   pilot 


Front  View  of  the   Heald   No.  85  Grinder 


wheel   furnishes   hand   feed  movement  to  the   table   and   a 
quick  acting  collet  operated  by  a  lever  with  an  automatic 
This  reamer  represents  the  first  application  of  the  forsvard      brake  to  the  working  head,  which  also  shuts  off  tlie  water, 
movement  of  blades,  for  the  purpose  of  expansion  in  a  tool  of     reduces  the  chucking  time  to  a  minimum.     The  wheel  heads 
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are  of  an  entirely  new  design  and  have  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. The  working  head  is  driven  by  a  cross  belt  through 
the  base  from  a  four-step  cone,  giving  three  speeds  of  161, 
292  and  528  r.  p.  m.  It  is  arranged  to  swivel  and  is  gradu- 
ated to  permit  4-in.  taper  to  the  foot.  The  rotation  of  the 
working  head  is  automatically  stopped  and  the  water  shut 
off  when  the  grinding  wheel  is  withdrawn  from  the  work. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  friction  clutch  in  the 
base,  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  front  of  the  machine.  As 
the  table  moves  to  the  right  a  small  dog  attached  to  it  en- 


Rear    View    of    the    Grinding    IVIachine 

gages  the  lever  and  throws  the  clutch  out.  To  resume  work 
the  operator  simply  pushes  the  lever  back  into  its  vertical 
position,  starting  the  working  head  and  the  water.  The 
working  head  is  bolted  directly  to  the  base  of  the  machine 
and  is  fitted  with  adjustable  dustproof  bronze  bearings.  The 
working  spindle  is  made  of  high  grade  steel,  ground  and 
lapped,  the  front  bearing  being  I'^.s  in.  in  diameter  and  the 
rear  bearing  1^   in.  in  diameter. 


ways,  and  is  extremely  rugged  for  a  machine  of  this  size. 
It  is  provided  with  a  positive  stop  accurately  governing  the 
travel,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  grind  up  to  a  shouldt  r 
or  any  given  point  without  danger  of  overrunning. 

To  reduce  vibration  to  a  minimum  an  overhead  counter- 
shaft has  been  used.  This  shaft  is  of  simple  construction, 
having  two  steel  hangers  equipped  with  self-alining  ball 
bearings,  a  driving  pulley,  a  drum  for  the  flexible  idler 
and  tight  and  loose  pulleys  to  receive  power  from  the  main 
line,  and  it  has  a  speed  of  600  to  620  r.  p.  m,  A  wheel 
guard  automatically  covers  the  wheel  as  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  work.  This  prevents  injur\-  to  the  operator's  hand 
while  plugging  the  work.  The  idler  pulley  is  fitted  with 
ball  bearings  and  keeps  an  even  tension  on  the  spindle  and 
countershaft  belts  at  all  times. 

The  water  equipment  includes  a  pump,  tank,  water  guard 
and  connections.  The  water  tank  and  pump  fit  into  the 
back  of  the  base  of  the  machine,  requiring  only  a  few  more 
inches  of  floor  space  than  the  machine  itself.  This  ma- 
chine was  designed  for  work  ranging  from  ^  in.  to  2  in. 
in  diameter  by  4  in.  long,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  use 
on  holes  smaller  than  ^4  in.  in  diameter  by  I-/2  in.  long. 
The  actual  swing  inside  the  water  guard  is  6  in.,  while 
without  the  guard  it  is  10  in. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  a  wheel  head  having  solid, 
adjustable  taper  bearings  at  the  wheel  end,  with  ball  bear- 
ings at  the  pulley  end.  Another  style  of  head  is  designed  so 
that  different  sized  quills  may  be  inserted  in  the  nose  of 
the  spindle.  These  quills  are  tapered  which,  when  put 
in  with  a  slight  tap  on  the  end  of  the  quill,  gives  it  a  firm 
grip  and  practically  makes  it  a  part  of  the  spindle.  These 
heads  are  complete  units  in  themselves,  each  having  its  own 
pulley,  thereby  securing  correct  spindle  speeds. 


SHIPPING  CAPS  FOR  WESTINGHOUSE 
TYPE  OF  TRIPLE  VALVES 

.\mong  the  devices  recently  developed  by  the  Westinghouse 
•Air  Brake  Company,  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  are  shipping  caps  for 
various  types  of  triple  valves.  The  illustrations  show  these 
caps  which  are  designed  to  protect  the  cylinder  flange  end 
and  the  threaded  check  case  connection  of  the  valves  during 
shipment.  The  caps  were  devised  to  meet  an  urgent  demand 
for  a  protective  device  to  be  used  in  shipping  triple  valves 
from  point  to  point  on  the  railways  and  when  returning  them 
for  repairs.  Three  caps  constitute  a  set  which  takes  care  of 
all  existing  standard  triple  valves  manufactured  by  the  West- 
inghouse Air  Brake  Company.  In-  the  case  of  the  type  H  and 
type  P  triple  valve,  two  caps  are  required,  one  for  the  brake 


\^-''-^i'r 


Caps    for    Protecting    Triple    Valves    During    Shipment 


,The  holding  fixture  furnished  with  this  machine  con- 
sists of  a  quick-acting  collet  chuck  with  a  capacity  of  ^/g  in. 
diameter  up  to  3  in.  This  is  operated  by  a  lever  with  an 
adjustable  compensating  device,  which  prevents  distortion 
of  the  work.  The  feed  to  the  cross  slide  is  calibrated  to 
one-quarter  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  feed  lever  is 
at  the  left  side  of  the  cross  slide,  enabling  the  operator  to 
keep  his  right  hand  on  the  pilot  wheel  while  using  his  left 
hand  to  feed  the  slide.     The  main  table  has  flat  and  "V" 


pipe  connection  in  the  check  valve  case  after  the  union  nut 
and  swivel  have  been  removed. 

The  caps  are  made  of  cast  iron  and  are  substantially  pro- 
portioned to  retain  their  shape  and  permit  of  being  used  an 
indefinite  number  of  times.  Studs  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion are  made  an  integral  part  of  the  casting,  thus  insuring 
that  they  will  always  accompany  the  caps.  The  bell  portion 
is  of  proper  size  to  provide  clearance  for  the  retarding  device 
and  the  chucking  threads  on  the  K  type  triple  valves. 
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A  company  has  been  formed,  says  the  Times  (London) 
Trade  Supplement,  for  the  manufacture  of  special  rolling 
stock  for  India  which  contains  no  wood. 

Memberships  in  French  lalx)r  unions  have  increased  five- 
fold since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  that  time  the  French 
Labor  Confederation  had  about  300.000  members.  At  the 
present  time  their  membership  has  increased  to  about 
1,500,000. 

The  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  has  announced  that 
the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  this  association  with 
Section  III,  Mechanical,  of  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion has  been  considered  by  a  committee.  Its  findings  wall 
be  presented  at  the  convention  which  opens  on  September 
16.  at  which  time  it  is  expected  that  the  association  will  take 
definite  action  on  the  matter. 

k  pamphlet  entitled  Treatment  of  Industrial  Problems  by 
Constructive  Methods  is  being  sent  to  employers  by  the  office 
of  the  director  general,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  with  a 
chart  showing  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  details  handled  by  them.  The  working  con- 
ditions service  of  the  department  is  intended  to  offer  a  con- 
structive plan  for  reducing  industrial  accidents  and  sickness 
and  to  render  assistance  in  making  better  working  conditions. 

The  contention  that  it  is  not  always  the  inexperienced  ap- 
prentice or  helper  who,  through  ignorance,  adopts  unsafe 
practices  in  his  work,  is  made  by  George  Bradshaw,  super- 
visor of  safetv  on  roads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
Manager  Frank  H.  Alfred  in  Educational  Letter  No.  18.  Two 
instances  are  cited  in  support  of  this  contention,  i.ne  a  case 
where  a  machinist  who  was  reaming  out  holes  with  a  hardened 
steel  reamer  struck  the  hardened  end  of  the  reamer  ^^ith  a 
hammer  to  make  it  go  into  the  hole  before  putting  the  wrench 
("1  it.  A  piece  of  steel  flew  off  and  struck  him  in  the  eye,  but 
fortunately  the  injury  was  slight.  The  second  case  was  that 
f)f  the  workman  who  was  about  to  cut  off  a  file  in  a  shear 
wlien  one  of  his  fellow  workers  stopped  him. 

.\  controversy  among  machinists  arose  on  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  because  of  the  appointment  of  W.  J.  Foley 
a-  general  roundhouse  foreman  at  North  Springfield,  Mo., 
and  strike  ballots  were  sent  out.  The  contract  between  the 
C(;mpany  and  the  machinists  states  that  a  machinist  shall  be 


placed  over  machine  men,  and  it  is  this  clause  of  the  contract 
that  the  men  claimed  had  been  violated  in  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Foley,  who  was  formerly  a  locomotive  engineer.  He 
was  later  promoted  to  road  foreman  of  engines  and  then  was 
acting  assistant  superintendent  in  the  operating  department 
until  the  return  of  the  assistant  superintendent  from  govern- 
ment service.  In  defense  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Foley, 
officers  of  the  road  say  that  no  portion  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  machinists  and  the  company  has  been  violated,  be- 
cause the  duties  of  the  general  foreman  cover  not  only  ma- 
chinists but  boilermakers,  pipefitters,  electricians,  tank  men 
and  miscellaneous  repairmen  as  well  as  engineers  and  fire- 
men. Mr.  Foley  has  been  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 


Steam  vs.  Electrical  Working  of  Locomotives 

An  abstract  by  the  Technical  Supplement  of  the  Review  of 
the  Foreign  Press  from  an  article  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  Oes- 
terreichischen  Ingenieure  und  Architekten-Vereines,  states 
that  the  railways  of  German-Austria  only  use  alx)ut  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  coal  consumption  of  the  country.  Details 
of  the  coal  consumption  are  given,  pointing  out  that  with 
the  modem  superheaters  the  locomotive  has  become  much 
more  efficient  than  formerly.  Steam  locomotives  are  stated 
to  work  more  efficiently  than  electric  locomotives  especially 
where  goods  trains  are  concerned;  and  even  in  Switzerland 
-the  cost  per  ton-kilometer  on  the  electric  railways  is  often 
higher  than  on  the  railways  worked  by  steam.  The  whole 
argument  is  to  the  effect  that  only  under  certain  conditions 
will  electrical  working  prove  cheaper  than   steam  working. 


Classification  of  Technical  Employees  in  the  Northwestern  Region 

A  definite  step  toward  the  classification  of  technical  em- 
ployees of  the  engineering,  mechanical,  land  and  valuation 
departments  was  recently  made  in  the  Northwestern 
region  through  the  issuance  of  a  communication  by 
R.  H.  Aishton,  regional  director,  to  the  federal  managers 
of  railways  in  the  Northwestern  region  for  their  informa- 
tion and  guidance.  This  schedule  is  of  particular  inter- 
est because  of  the  detail  in  which  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
degree   of  technical   training   and  extent   of  experience   are 
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treated  in  defining  each  classification.  The  statement  covers 
positions  in  the  engineering,  mechanical,  land  and  valuation 
departments  below  the  grades  of  assistant  engineer  and  chief 
draftsman,  and  the  definition  of  each  grade  includes  a  salary 
rating  giving  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  salary 
comparable  to  the  character  of  services  rendered  in  each  grade. 

Authority  is  given  to  apply  this  classification  as  effective 
July  1,  1919.  No  overtime  is  to  be  allowed  men  covered  in 
this  classification. 

The  schedule  for  the  five  classes  of  particular  interest  to  the 
mechanical  department  is  as  follows: 

DRAFTSMEN,   CLASS    1,    $200-225 

On  general  or  special  duty,  requiring  special  knowledge, 
training  and  experience,  and  a  special  degree  of  initiative  and 
originality,  thoroughly  competent,  engaged  regularly  in  the 
design  and  general  direction  of  the  design  of  large  and  diffi- 
cult work  on  yards  and  terminals,  track  details,  etc.,  or  steel, 
concrete  and  timber  bridges  and  structures,  or  special  build- 
ings, etc.,  or  locomotives,  cars,  special  machinery,  mechanial 
and  electrical  power  plants,  etc. 

DRAFTSMEN,   CLASS    2,    $175-190 

On  general  or  special  duty,  requiring  special  knowledge  or 
training  and  experience  and  the  use  of  initiative  and  orig- 
inality. Engaged  in  the  general  designing  and  the  direction 
of  detailing  of  plans  of  yards  and  terminals,  track  details, 
etc.,  or  steel,  concrete,  or  timber  bridges  and  structures,  or 
special  buildings,  power  plants,  etc.,  or  locomotives,  cars, 
special  machinery,  or  signals  and  signal  apparatus,  or  land, 
right-of-way  and  valuation  maps  and  profiles  from  field  notes 
and  records. 

DR.AFTSMEN,   CL.^SS   3,    $150-165 

On  general  or  subordinate  duty,  requiring  special  knowl- 
edge or  training,  experience  and  initiative,  generally  engaged 
in  the  designing  and  detailing  of  work  in  accordance  wiih 
standard  practices,  and  the  direction  of  work  of  a  minor 
character  on  right-of-way  maps,  mileage  records,  or  steel, 
concrete  and  timber  bridges  and  structures,  or  locomotives, 
cars,  special  machiner\',  mechanical  and  electrical  power 
plants,  or  signals  and  signal  apparatus,  or  land,  right-of-way 
and  valuation  maps  and  profiles  from  field  notes  and  reords. 

DRAFTSMEN,    CLASS    4,    $125-140 

On  subordinate  duty  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, training  or  experience,  and  engaged  generally  in  de- 
tailing, compiling  and  recording  general  engineering  plans, 
land  and  right-of-way  maps,  or  valuation  maps  and  profiles, 
or  records  of  bridges,  buildings,  locomotives,  cars  or  signals. 

TRACERS,    $100-120 

On  subordinate  duty  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence or  knowledge  of  drafting.  Capable  of  doing  neat,  accur- 
ate and  rapid  work. 


The  Traveling  Engineers'  Convention. — The  Railway 
Equipment  Manufacturers'  Association  announces  that  65 
firms  have  already  arranged  for  space  at  the  exhibit  which 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  convention  of  the  Travel- 
ing Engineers'  Association  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chica.,'o, 
on  September  16,  17,  18  and  19. 

Foundrymen's  Association  Convention. — The  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia,  September 
29  to  October  3.  In  connection  with  this  convention  there 
will  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  exhibits  of  machine  tools 
and  shop  devices  ever  displayed.  Over  200  companies  will 
be  represented,  among  them  a  large  number  whose  products 
are  widely  used  in  railroad  shops. 

Steel  Treaters  Society. — The  first  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Treaters  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Armory,  Chicago,  September  23  to  27,  inclusive.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 
An  extensive  exhibit  is  planned  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing. Among  the  subjects  covered  by  the  papers  will  be  the 
selection  of  steel,  the  design  of  tools,  the  heat  treatment  of 
steel  for  various  purposes,  case  hardening,  and  equipment  for 
heat  treating.  The  papers  are  intended  to  cover  the  latest 
practice  in  every  branch  of  the  art  of  heat  treating  and  are 
prepared  by  recognized  experts.  Non-members  as  well  as 
members  of  the  society  may  attend  the  meetings  and  join 
in  the  discussions. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  As- 
sociation.— The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  this  organ- 
ization will  be  held  on  September  23,  24  and  25,  1919,  at  the 
Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  fr'ioxLing  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,   dates  of  ttext  or  regular 
meeting,  ond  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations : 

Air-Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Neilis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadwav.  N\\v 
York  City. 

American  Railroad  Association.  Section  III — Mechanical. — V.  R. 
Hawthorne,  431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

American  Railroad  Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association. — O.  E.  Schlink,  485  W.  Fifth  St..  Peru.  Ind. 

American    Railway   Tool   Foremen's   Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    Belt 

Railway,    Chicaso. 
American    Society    for    Testing    Materials. — C.    I..    Warwick.    University 

oi  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

American    Society    of    Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29   \V. 

Thirty-ninth   St.,  New  York. 
Association    of   Railway    Electrical   Engineers. — Toseph    A.    Andreucetti. 

C.  &  N.  W..  Room  411.  C.  &  N.  VV.  Station,  Chicago. 
Car   Foremen's  Association   of   Chicago.— .^aron   Kline.   841    Lawler  Ave., 

ChicaKO.     Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 

-August,   Hotel  Morrison,   Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  I.ouis. — Thomas  B.  Kocneke,  secretary. 
Feder&I  Rei=crve  Bank  BUlg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings  first  Tuesii.iy 
in  iiioath  at  the  .\mcrican  Hotel  Annex,  St.  Louis. 

CniEF    Interchange   Car    Inspectors'  and   Car    Foremen's   Association. — 

H.  J.   Smith,  D.   1..   &  W.,   Scranton,   Pa.     Convention  September  2i- 

15,    Planters    Hotel,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
International  Railroad  Master  I5lacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Woni- 

worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Fiei.  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford.  542  W.  Taik- 

son   Llvtl.,  Chicago. 
International    Railway    Gkneral   Foremen's   Association. — William    HiiH. 

1061    W.   Wabasha  -Ave  .   Winona,   Minn.    Convention  September  2  5. 

1915.     Hotel  Shcrni.Tn,  Chicago. 
Master    Boilermakers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St., 

New   York. 
Master  t  ar  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

— A.  P.  Dane.  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Niagara   Frontier   Car   Men's  -Asso.mation.  — dcorge   .\.   J.   Hochgrebe,  6-.^ 

Brisbane  Blcig..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in  mon'h. 

Statlci   Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Railway   Storekeepers'    .Association. — J.    P.    Murphy,   Box   C,   Collinwood, 

Ohio. 
Traveling    tlxciNEEKs'   Association. — W.    O.    Thompson,   N.    Y.    C.    R.    "•> 

CIeveI..nd,     Ohio.       Convention.     September     16-19,     Hotel     Sherm  'i. 

Chicago. 


Club 


Next 
Meeting 


Canadian     

Central 

Cincinnati     Sept.      9 

New   England    . . .  Oct.     14 

New    York    Sept.    19 

Pittsburgh     Sept.   25 

St.    Louis    Sept.    12 

Western    jSept.   15 


RAILROAD    CLUB    MEETINGS 


Title    of    Paper 


Locomotive    Construction 


Author 


Secretary 


W. 


Address 


Tames  Powell . . . 

H.   D.   Vought. . 

A.   Austin II.  Boutet 

.       W.    E.   Cade.  Jr. 

Purchasing    and    Stores    Organizations H.    B.    Spencer H.   D.   Vought.. 

Economic    Disposal   of   Waste    Material. ..  .1 C.    H.    Clark J.    D.   Conway.. 

The    Railroad   Question   of  Today j  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Raymond  B.  W.  Frauenthal..  Union   Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Electric    Car    Li^Uting E.    Wanamaker I  J.    M.    Byrne 547   West  Jackson   Blvd.,   Chicago 


P.   O.    Box   7,   St.    Lambert,   Que. 

95    Liberty   St.,    New   York. 

101    Carew   Building.    Cincinnati,    O. 

683   Atlantic   Ave.,   Boston,   Mass. 

95   Liberty   St..   New   York. 

SIS    Grandview   Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    la- 
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GENERAL 

Lieut.  Leigh  Budwell  has  resumed  his  duties  as  raechan- 
ica]  engineer  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
and  the  Washington  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  having  just  returned  from  12  months'  service  in 
the  Transportation  Corps  in  France,  where  he  served  as 
master  mechanic  in  the  16th  Grand  Division.  B.  J.  Coff- 
man,  who  has  been  acting  mechanical  engineer  during  the 
absence  of  Lieutenant  Budwell,  has  been  assigned  to  other 
duties  in  the  mechanical  department. 

S.  D.  DiMOND  has  been  appointed  chief  electrician  on  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding  J.  R.  Smith,  who  has  been 
appointed  signal  supervisor. 

B.  F.  KuHN,  master  mechanic  on  the  New  York  Central 
bnes  west  of  Buffalo,  with  office  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Herman  F.  Noyes,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  fuel  economy  of  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Portland 
Terminal  with  office  at  Portland,  Me.,  was  announced  in  the 

July  issue  of  the  Rail- 
way Mechanical  Engi- 
neer, was  born  on  Aug- 
ust 1,  1877,  at  Free- 
port,  Me.,  and  was 
graduated  from  the 
University  of  Maine  in 
1899.  He  began  rail- 
road work  on  March  4, 
1902,  as  a  fireman  on 
the  Maine  Central,  be- 
ing promoted  in  Aug- 
ust, 1906,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  air 
brake  inspector  and  in 
February,  1907,  air 
brake  inspector.  He 
was  appointed  motive 
power  inspector  on 
August  4,  1913,  his 
title  being  changed  in 
June,  1918,  to  traveling  engineer,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  his  appointment  recently  as  superintendent  of  fuel 
economy. 

MASTER   MECHANICS   AND    ROAD    FOREMEN    OF 

ENGINES 

F.  M.  Crandall,  assistant  master  mechanic  on  the  New 
York  Central  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic,  with  headquarters  at  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Franklin  division, 
including  the  Oil  City  branch,  the  Franklin  &  Clearfield 
branch,  Ashtabula  and  Youngstown  yards,  and  the  Alliance 
division. 

PURCHASING   AND   STOREKEEPING 

J.  D.  East  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of  the 
Bahimore  &  Ohio  Eastern  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Key- 
ser,  W.  Va.,  succeeding  C.  S.  Filler,  resigned. 

G.  H.  Greer,  storekeeper  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, with  headquarters  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  has  been  ap- 


pointed  storekeeper   for  the  Gulf,   Mobile   &   Northern,   at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  succeeding  R.  C.  Brown,  resigned. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

H.  H.  Maxeield,  whose  appointment  as  acting  works 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  Lines,  with 
office  at  Altoona.  Pa.,' was  announced  in  the  June  issue  of 

the       Railway      Me- 
chanical    Engineer, 
has      been      appointed 
works    manager.       He 
has  charge  of  the  Al- 
toona   shops,    compris- 
ing   the    Altoona    ma- 
chine   shops,    the    Al- 
toona   car    shops,    the 
Juniata  shGi)>;  and  the 
South     Altoona     foun- 
dries, and  reports  to  the 
general    superintendent 
of   the    Eastern    Penn- 
sylvania division.    Mr. 
!Maxfield  was  bom   in 
1873  and  was  educated 
at     Stevens     Institute. 
He  entered  the  service 
of     the     Pennsylvania 
Railroad  on  September 
5,  1885,  as  an  apprentice  in  the  Meadow  shops.     On  August 
1,  1899,  he  became  machinist  and  in  March,  1900,  insi)ector 
and  gang  leader.     He  was  promoted  in  December,  1902,  tr 
assistant  master  mechanic  at  the  Pavonia  shops  of  the  Tren- 
ton division  and  in  April,   1903,  was  appointed  assistant 
engineer  of  motive   power   of  the   New   Jersey   division   at 
Jersey  City.     On  April  1,  1905,  he  was  app)ointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Trenton  division  and  in  July,   1911,  was 
transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  division  in  the  same  capacity. 
On   May   1,    1916,   he  was  promoted   to   superintendent   of 
motive   power   of   the   Western    Pennsylvania    division    and 
about  June,  1917,  was  transferred  to  the  New  Jersey  division, 
with  office  at  New  York.     In  July,   1917,  he  was  granted 
a  furlough  to  enter  military  service  as  an  officer  in  the  Ninth 
Engineers,  and  while  in  France  he  was  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Transportation   Corps,   American   Ex- 
peditionar}-  Force. 


H.    H.    Maxfield 


H.  F.  Noye« 


OBITUARY 

George  J.  Dufeey,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Lima,  Ohio, 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  August  16.  He  was  bom 
at  Clinton,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  May  24,  1863,  and  began  rail- 
way work  as  an  apprentice  on  the  Michigan  Central  at  St. 
Thomas,  Ont.,  and  served  later  as  roundhouse  foreman  and 
general  foreman  on  that  road.  In  1907  he  left  the  service  of 
the  Michigan  Central  to  go  to  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  South- 
ern as  general  foreman  at  Gibson,  Ind.  On  June  1,  1908,  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Lake  Erie  &: 
Western  at  Lima,  Ohio;  on  November  1,  1908,  was  promoted 
to  assistant  master  mechanic  and  in  March,  1911,  was  again 
promoted  to  master  mechanic.  Since  January  1,  1916.  he 
served  as  superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  same  road. 

Harry  H.  Hilberrv,  master  mechanic  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  in  that  city  on  August 
5,  aged  50  years. 

W.  H.  Watkins,  master  mechanic  on  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  died  at  his  home  in  Memphis  on 
August  22.  at  the  age  of  50. 
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Geori^e  J.  Lynch  ha.s  been  appointed  sales  manager  for  the 
Youngstown  Steel  Car  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Page  Steel  &:  Wire  Company,  New  York,  has  opened 
a  branch  office  at  29  South  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  and  an- 
other in  the  Book  building,  Detroit. 

The  Falls  Rivet  Company.  Kent.  Ohio,  is  preparing  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  building  at  Kent.  It  is  prob- 
able that  work  on  the  new  structure  will  not  begin  before 
early  spring. 

The  Schroeder  Headlight  &  Generator  Company,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  has  appointed  S.  Herbert  Lanyon  as  its  representa- 
tive on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  office  at  507  New  Call  building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  is 
completing  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  that  part  of  its 
plant  which  was  damaged  by  fire  on  August  2.  About  $25,- 
000  will  be  expended  on  the  work. 

J.  L.  Canby  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  sales 
of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  with 
offices  at  Chicago,  succeeding  Nelson  B.  Gatch,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  York  office. 

A.  E.  Braun,  president  of  the  Farmers  Deposit  National 
Bank,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  New  York,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  T.  H.  Given. 

Earle  W.  Vinnedge  has  received  his  discharge  from  the 
military  service  and  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer  for 
the  VVorthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  New  York, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

T.  L.  Dodd  &  Co.,  Railway  Exchange  building,  Chicago, 
have  been  appointed  western  sales  representatives  of  the 
Worth  Steel  Company,  Claymont.  Del.,  manufacturers  of  fire 
box  steel  plates,  boiler  and  tank  plates. 

L.  H.  Elliott  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  secretary 
of  the  Upson  Nut  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeding 
Norris  J.  Clarke,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Elliott  will  retain 
his  former  |>osition  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bourne- 
Fuller  Company,  Cleveland. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Trading  Corporation,  114-A  Pitt  street, 
Sydney,  Australia,  advises  through  its  New  York  office  that 
it  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  full  particulars  from 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  devices  relating  to  the  me- 
chanical side  of  railway  tran.sportation. 

James  M.  Monroe  has  resigned  as  representative  of  the 
Southeastern  territory  of  the  Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  become  vice-president  of  the 
Harry  Vissering  Company,  Chicago,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Charles  R.  Long,  Jr.,  Company,  Louisville,  Ky, 

Herbert  Duckworth  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
the  grinding  wheel  division  of  the  Norton  Company,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  Howard  W.  Dunbar  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  grinding  machine  division;  John  C.  Spence, 
superintendent,  and  Charles  H.  Norton  chief  engineer. 

W.  Terry  Field,  constructing  engineer  for  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York,  with  office  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  resigned  to  form  a  partnership  with  John  R.  For- 
dyce,  formerly  Major  and  Construction  Quartermaster  at 
Camp  Pike,  Ark.     The  new  firm  will  be  known  as  Fordyce 


&  Field,  consulting  and  construction  engineers,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

The  Railway  Motor  Car  Company  of  America,  Chicago, 
plan  to  construct  a  manufacturing  plant  at  Hammond,  Intl., 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $80,000.  The  building  will  le 
300  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide,  50  ft.  of  which  will  be  two 
stories  high.  The  superstructure  will  be  of  brick  construc- 
tion. 

E.  T.  Sawyer  has  been  appointed  a  representative  of  the 
railway  sales  department  of  the  U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corpora- 
tion, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Sawyer  will  specialize  oa 
car  lighting  equipment  and  electric  car  welders  and  will  have 
his  headquarters  at  .>0  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York 
City. 

The  Rickert-Shafer  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  making  plan? 
for  the  erection  of  another  wing  to  the  factory  building,  3.i 
ft.  by  150  ft.,  two  stories  high,  of  steel  and  brick  construc- 
tion, in  order  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for  Boehni 
automatic  die  heads  and  R  &  S  tapping  machines.  The 
company  is  also  about  to  place  several  new  tools  on  the 
market. 

F.  O.  Slutz  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  railway 
sales  department  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  succeeding  C.  M.  Woodruff,  who  has  resigned 

to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Akron  Board 
of  Education.  Mr. 
Slutz  was  born  on 
April  29,  1883,  and  re- 
ceived a  high  sch«x)l 
education.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Com- 
pany, on  October  24, 
1901.  In  1909,  he 
served  as  a  clerk  in  the 
pneumatic  tire  sales  de- 
'  partment  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  railway 
sales  department,  where 
he  served  in  various  po- 
sitions, giving  most  of 
his  attention  in  recent 
years  to  railway  sales 
work  exclusively,  until  his  appointment  as  manager  of  the 
same  department.  Mr.  Slutz  will  have  his  headquarters  at 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Captain  Thomas  O'Leary,  Jr.,  of  the  Fifty-First  Engi- 
neers, has  returned  to  the  service  of  the  New  York  Air  Brake 
Company,  New  York,  as  western  representative  on  lines  west 
of  the  Missouri  river.  Captain  O'Leary  was  adjutant  of  the 
Touraine  division  of  the  Fourteenth  Grand  division,  Camp 
De  Grasse,  France,  operating  the  French  railroad  out  of 
that  place. 

The  Ryan  Car  Company,  Chicago,  is  constructing  an  all- 
steel,  steel  car  plant  90  ft.  by  600  ft.,  upon  a  recently  ac- 
quired 50-acre  tract  one-half  mile  east  of  its  old  plant  at 
Hegewisch,  111.  In  addition  to  the  main  plant  three  smaller 
buildings  are  being  constructed.  It  is  expected  that  opera- 
tion will  begin  in  the  fall.  The  approximate  cost  of  the 
new  buildings  with  new  equipment  will  be  $350,000. 

F.  B.  Hartman  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the 
Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.  He 
is  to  cover  the  southeastern  district,  succeeding  J.  M.  Mon- 
roe, who  has  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of  the  Charles 
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H.  Long  Company.  Previous  to  1906  Mr.  Hartman  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  later  was  with  the 
Southern  Railway,  part  of  the  time  as  general  equipment 
inspector. 

The  Onondaga  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
ni;iking  plans  for  building  several  new  additions  to  the  plant 
at  James  street  and  Thompson  road,  Syracuse,  in  1920.  To 
carry  out  this  program  the  capitalization  of  the  company 
has 'been  increased  from  $150,000,  to  $1,000,000.  The  new 
building  program  calls  for  an  annealing  plant  160  ft.  by  40 
ft.,  an  80-ft.  extension  to  the  present  mill  building  and  several 
other  buildings. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company 
The  directors  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundn,-  Company, 
New  York,  having  recently  abolished  the  office  of  general 
manager,  James  M.  Buick,  formerly  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral  manager,   has   as- 
sumed the  direction  of 
the  sales  division  of  the 
company    and    will    be 
known     as     vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales. 
The  production  divi- 
sion will  be  directed  by 
William  C.  Dickerman, 
who  will  be  known  as 
vice-president  in  charge 
of  operations.     He  will 
be    assisted    by    Fred- 
erick A.   Stevenson,  as 
assistant   vice-president 
in  charge  of  operations, 
who  will  be  head  of  the 
manufacturing     section 
and  have  charge  of  pro- 
duction     in     the     car 
plants,  rolling  mills  and 
foundries,  also  supervision  over  the  engineering  improvement 
and  research,  patent  and  industrial  relations  sections.     The 
headquarters  of  both  divisions  will  be  at  the  general  offices, 
165  Broadway,  New  York.     Mr.  Dickerman,  as  head  of  the 
war  division,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  his  assistant,  directed 
the  company's  recent  program  in  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions   for    the    govern- 
ment    of    the     United 
States  and  its  allies. 

William  C.  Dicker- 
man  was  born  on  De- 
cember 12,  1874,  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  After 
a  preparatory  course  at 
William  Penn  Charter 
School,  Philadelphia, 
he  was  graduated  from 
Lehigh  University  in 
1896,  with  the  degree  of 
mechanical  engineer. 
Mr.  Dickerman  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Mil- 
ton Car  Works,  Milton, 
Pa.,  in  1897,  and  when 
the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  was 
organized  he  was  made 
assistant  district  manager  for  the  Milton  district.  In  1900 
he  became  sales  agent  of  the  company  and  in  1905  was 
elected  to  the  vice-presidency. 

Frederick  A.   Stevenson  was  born  on   April  6,   1880,   at 
Detroit,  Mich.     After  completing  the  high  school  course,  he 
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entered  the  employ  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Cwn- 
pany  in  1899,  as  an  apprentice  in  the  machine  shop  at  the 
Detroit  plant.  In  1902  he  was  transferred  to  the  Berwick 
plant  and  served  as  master  mechanic  in  charge  of  all  me- 
chanical work  in  the  steel  car  department,  and  in  1907  he 
returned  to  Detroit  to  assume  a  similar  position  in  the  com- 
pany's plant.  In  1909  he  entered  the  assistant  general  man- 
ager's department  at  Chicago  and  carried  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ideas  and  methods  until  October,  1910,  when 
he  became  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
plant.  In  1912  Mr.  Stevenson  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent at  Detroit  and  held  this  position  until  January,  1916, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  manager. 

J.  Leonard  Replogle,  president  of  the  American  Vanadium 
Company,  New  York,  also  president  of  the  Wharton  & 
Northern  Railroad  and  chairman  of  the  l)oard  of  directors  of 
the  Wharton  Steel  Company,  who,  during  the  period  of  the 
war  was  director  of  steel  supplies  for  the  War  Industries 
Board,  has  had  conferred  upon  him  by  the  French  govern- 
ment the  decoration  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
in  recognition  of  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  Allied  cause 
during  the  war. 

The  Schroeder  Headlight  &  Generator  Co.,  Evansville, 
Indiana,  announce  the  opening  of  two  new  offices.  One  of 
these  offices,  in  charge  of  Harlow  A.  Vamey,  district  sales 
manager  for  the  company,  is  located  at  1051  McCormick 
building,  Chicago.  The  second  office,  at  507  New  Call  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  will  be  the  headquarters  of  S.  Herbert 
Lanyon,  district  sales  manager  for  the  Pacific  coast  territor\'. 
Both  Mr.  Vamey  and  Mr.  Lanyon  have  had  a  number  of 
years  experience  in  the  railway  supply  business. 

Roland  S.  Lebarre,  assistant  manager  of  sales  for  tht 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  district  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Cwnpany, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  become  general  .sales  man- 
ager of  the  alloy  steel  department  of  the  Interstate  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  Chicago.  He  began  his  business  career  20 
\ears  ago  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  in 
1902  entered  the  sales  department  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany. During  the  past  14  years  he  has  been  assistant  dis- 
trict manager  of  sales  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  at 
Cleveland. 

The  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  is 
constructing  an  addition  of  160  ft.  by  80  ft.,  to  its  works  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  new  building  is  of  brick  and  steel  and  is 
designed  to  accommodate  the  forge  shop  and  heat  treating 
department.  Provision  has  been  made  for  installing  16 
steam  hammers,  with  an  equal  number  of  trimming  presses. 
The  heat  treating  department  will  be  equipped  with  furnaces 
of  the  latest  type,  burning  either  oil  or  gas.  The  completion 
of  the  new  forge  shop,  about  October  1 .  will  make  possible  a 
large  increase  in  the  production  of  Duff  jacks. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corpora- 
tion, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  August  l.S,  the  following  direc- 
tors were  elected:  R.  C.  Caples,  E.  H.  Gold.  T-  E.  Kepperlev, 
C.  L.  Lane,  C.  O.  Miniger,  T-  O.  Moore,  "B.  L  O'Reill'v, 
T.  A.  Roberts,  G.  G.  Shepard,  J.  Allan  Smith'  and  J.  N. 
Willys;  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  John  N.  Willys,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors; 
E.  H.  Gold,  v'ce-chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  J.  Allar 
Smith,  president;  C.  L.  Lane,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  R.  C.  Caples,  vice-president;  B.  T-  O'Reilly,  treas- 
urer; R.  H.  Van  Nest,  secretar\%  and  T.  G.  Swannie,  assist- 
ant secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  is  now 
erecting  a  10-stor\'  office  bu'lding  at  6-8  East  Forty-fourth 
street,  New  York,  in  which  will  be  housed  its  general  offices 
now  at  Chicago.     The  new  building  will  be  completed  early 
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in  1920.  The  structure  will  be  of  steel,  brick  and  limestone 
construction  and  will  he  occupied  solely  by  the  offices  of  the 
company.  The  ground  floor  will  contain  a  permanent  ex- 
hibition room  and  display  of  its  pneumatic  and  electric  drills 
and  other  tools,  gas  engines,  air  compressors,  etc.  A  com- 
pletely equipped  service  station  will  also  be  maintained.  The 
six  American  plants  and  26  sales  and  service  branches  will 
be  directed  from  New  York.  A  sales  and  service  organization 
will  be  maintained  in  Chicago  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
formerly. 

George  H.  Richie,  sales  engineer  in  New  England  and 
Eastern  Canada  for  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  jiromoted  to  New  England  sales  manager, 
succeeding  George  Elmer  Wolcott,  deceased.  R.  S.  Weiner 
has  been  appointed  district  manager  with  headquarters  at 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  place  of  Don  M.  Sutor,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  office  as  sales  manager  for 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  eastern  Texas.  Oklahoma,  Kansas  (ex- 
cept the  oil  territory),  western  Kentucky  and  western  Ten- 
nessee. Phillips  S.  Jarvis  has  resigned  as  sales  manager  for 
the  territory  controlled  from  the  St.  Louis  office  and  Marion 
C.  Mitchell  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  for  the  terri- 
tory in  Indiana  and  Illinois  previously  controlled  from  the 
St.  Louis  office,  with  temporary  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
Daniel  H.  Hunter  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  for 
Louisiana,  Texas  (except  the  southwestern  section),  and  the 
oil  fields  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  with  headquarters  at  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

The  housing  facilities  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  are  to  be  extended  at  once  by 
the  erection  of  a  number  of  new  dwellings,  for  the  families 
of  employees.  The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Home  Building 
Company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to 
transact  all  business  relative  to  the  real  estate  and  dwellings, 
which  have  been  transferred  by  deed  to  this  company  by 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  It  includes  over  400 
houses  and  considerable  vacant  property  in  the  borough  of 
Wilmerding  and  adjacent  territor}-.  The  officers  of  the  new 
organization  are  A.  L.  Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors;  C.  A.  Rowan,  president;  W.  S.  Bartholomew,  vice- 
president,  and  H.  C.  Tener,  secretar)-.  In  addition  to  the 
first  three  mentioned  above  J.  F.  Miller  and  G.  W.  Wildin 
are  included  in  the  board  of  directors.  S.  R.  Gittens  has  been 
appointed  manager.  Since  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany built  its  first  houses  for  employees  in  1890  there  has 
never  been  an  increase  in  rents  and  the  new  company  will 
carry  out  the  same  policy. 

The  Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company  has  begun 
construction  of  a  $3,000,000  plant  on  a  60-acre  tract  at  De- 
troit, Mich.  The  first  unit  of  the  plant  will  cost  $1 .000,000 
and  will  be  completed  by  Januar\-  1,  1920.  The  building 
j>lans  call  for  a  structure  of  steel  and  glass  with  brick  and 
concrete  facing.  The  plant  proper  will  occupy  a  space  of  350 
ft.  by  700  ft.  It  will  consist  of  three  bays  for  manufacturing 
units,  a  separate  heating  plant  and  a  two-story  administra- 
tion building.  The  three  manufacturing  units  will  be  each 
90  ft.  wide,  by  700  ft.  and  550  ft.  long  and  45  ft.  high,  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  traveling  cranes  and  other  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery. The  interior  layout  and  special  tube  mill  machinery 
was  designed  under  the  direction  of  C.  A.  Ross,  consulting 
mechanical  engineer,  and  C.  L.  Stafford,  mill  superintendent. 
The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  types  of  modern 
labor  saving  devices  and  machines,  and  a  powdered  coal  sys- 
tem will  be  used  for  all  the  heating  and  annealing  processes 
used  in  manufacturing  operations.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
first  unit  of  the  new  plant  will  be  2,500  tons  of  seamless  steel 
tubing  a  month,  the  range  of  sizes  being  from  one-half  inch 
to  .six  inches  outside  diameter,  and  No.  13  gage  and  heavier. 
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Window  Fixtures. — Catalogue  W-19  of  the  O.  M.  Ed 
wards  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  contains  64  page> 
and  should  prove  of  practical  value  to  car  designers.  It  con- 
tains considerable  detailed  information  about  the  fixtures  and 
the  service  for  which  the  various  designs  are  best  adapted  and 
by  means  of  drawings  clearly  shows  their  application  to  single 
and  double  sash  windows.  All  of  the  detail  parts,  such  as 
sash  balances  and  brackets,  sash  locks,  racks  and  lifts,  com- 
pression devices  and  weather  stripping,  are  shown  in  numer- 
ous sketches  and  photographs. 

Welding  Rods  and  Wire. — A  small  booklet  of  60  pages 
has  been  published  by  the  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  New 
York,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  useful  information 
on  welding  and  welding  materials  and  describes  the  method 
of  manufacturing  Armco  iron  rods  and  wire  for  oxy-acetylene 
and  electric  welding,  illustrated  with  microphotographs  show- 
ing the  structure  of  the  material  used.  The  booklet  contains 
a  large  number  of  other  illustrations  and  data  in  tabular 
form,  including  a  table  showing  the  diameter  of  rods  to  be 
used  on  various  thicknesses  of  metals  to  be  welded,  tem- 
perature and  metric  conversion  tables  and  data  regarding  the 
properties  of  elements  and  metal  compositions,  etc. 

Texaco  Lubricants. — The  series  of  advertisements  of 
the  Texas  Company,  New  York,  entitled  "How  Texas  Jones 
Convinced  the  Railways,"  which  has  appeared  in  the  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  booklet  of  39 
pages,  9  in.  by  12  in.,  issued  by  the  Texas  Company.  Thirty 
pages  each  contain  a  record  in  dialogue  form,  with  illus- 
trations, of  imaginar>'  meetings  of  a  railroad  purchasing 
board,  showing  the  evidence  brought  by  "Texas  Jones"  and 
others  to  convince  the  railways  of  the  value  of  using  Texaco 
lubricants.  In  addition  the  book  contains  a  list  covering 
four  pages  of  railroad  products  made  by  the  Texas  Com- 
pany. 

Stkel  Tanks  and  Boilers. — A  cloth  bound  book  of  96 
pages,  6  in.  by  9^4  in.,  has  been  published  by  the  Coates- 
ville  Boiler  Works  of  Coatcsville,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
steel  tanks  for  a  large  variety  of  uses,  A.  S.  M.  E.  boilers, 
stacks,  open  hearth  furnaces,  blast  furnaces,  cement  kilns, 
regenerators,  etc.,  to  show  the  vast  scope  of  the  business  and 
the  great  variety  of  heavy  steel  plate  work  manufactured  in 
the  shops  of  this  company.  This  is  indicated  in  over  100 
illustrations.  Included  in  the  book  are  the  specifications  for 
steam  boilers  formulated  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  accordance 
with  which  Coatesville  boilers  are  made.  The  book  is 
designated  as  General  Catalogue  No.  24. 

Steam  Pumps. — Several  bulletins  have  been  issued  by  the 
A.  S.  Cameron  Steam  Pump  Works,  New  York,  describing 
their  pumps,  which  are  bound  together  in  a  heavy  manila 
folder.  Included  among  these  are  Bulletin  7204,  which  ex- 
plains the  general  characteristics  and  operation  of  Cameron 
steam  piston  and  plunger  pumps;  bulletin  7152,  showing  the 
construction  of  a  single  suction  volute  centrifugal  pump, 
with  tables  of  capacities,  speeds  and  horsepowers;  bulletin 
No.  7251,  covering  two-stage  motor  driven  and  three-stage 
turbine  driven  centrifugal  pumps  and  giving  complete  in- 
formation regarding  their  operation,  specifications  and  de- 
tail parts;  and  bulletin  7150,  describing  and  illustrating  the 
general  design  of  a  double  suction  volute  centrifugal  pump, 
including  the  results  of  tests  made  with  this  pump  and  useful 
information  regarding  the  friction  and  pressure  of  water. 
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.     An  Educational        Railroads     generally     have     made    the 

same  mistake  as  other  industries  in  not 
Campaign  crjving  critical  attention  to  the  Ameri- 

Necessary  canization    of   aliens   in   their   employ. 

.\  study  made  by  employment  experts  indicates  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  misunderstandings  with  labor  in  Indus- 
trial organizations  is  due  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  do  not 
appreciate  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  working  and 
the  ideals  which  dominate  American  industrial  establish- 
ments. A  comparatively  small  amount  of  educational  work 
along  the-sie  lines  in  some  establishments  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  promoting  harmony  and  in  eliminating  possible 
sources  of  trouble.  The  seriousness  of  the  alien  problem  is 
no  more  clearly  Indicated  than  by  the  steel  .strike.  The 
American  born  workers  are  apparently  against  the  strike  and 
are  loyal  to  their  employers,  while  the  foreign  born,  or  aliens, 
are  supporting  the  strike  and  are  apparently  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  radical  element.  It  Is  time  that  every  railroad 
and  every  department  on  the  railroad  took  careful  steps  to 
study  its  labor  conditions  and  wherever  necessary  to  intro- 
duce Intensive  educational  work  tending  to  completely  Ameri- 
canize all  of  its  employees.  Work  along  this  line  will 
certainly  result  in  a  more  effective  organization. 


of  a  few  weeks  and  In  lx)th  cases  the  cause  was  traced  to  a 
welded  car  axle.  Appearances  indicated  that  at  some  time 
brake  rods  or  other  parts  had  borne  on  the  axle  and  had 
worn  a  groove  around  it.  This  depression  had  been  filled 
by  welding  and  the  axle  had  been  reapplied.  Instead  of 
strengthening  the  axle,  the  heat  of  the  welding  operation 
probably  affected  the  structure  of  the  metal,  weakening  it  and 
resulting  in  failure  under  load.  The  damage  caused  by 
these  two  wrecks  amounted  to  several  thousand  dollars  and 
it  is  hardly  necessar}-  to  point  out  that  this  would  have  been 
sufficeint  to  pay  for  a  considerable  number  of  new  axles. 

The  American  Railroad  Association  Committee  on  Weld- 
ing Truck  Side  Frames,  Bolsters  and  Arch  Bars  has  recom- 
mended that  welding  cracks  or  fractures  should  not  be 
permitted  on  axles,  arch  bars,  car  wheels  or  tires,  truck 
equalizers,  spring  or  bolster  hangers,  brake  wheels,  coupler 
bodies  or  knuckles,  knuckle  pins,  locks,  lifters  or  throwers, 
or  on  parts  made  of  alloy  steel  or  heat  treated  carbon  steel. 
Although  the  welding  of  these  part^  has  not  been  officially 
prohibited  by  the  association,  the  ccanmittee's  report  will 
almost  certainly  be  adopted.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  that 
roads  that  have  made  a  practice  of  welding  the  parts  named 
above  might  do  well  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee. 


Limitations  ^^^  oxy-acetylcne  and  electric  welding 

processes  have  been  found  suital^le  for 
®  such  a  wide  variet}'  of  work  that  some 

Welding  have  gained  the  impression  that  auto- 

genous welding  can  be  used  satisfactorily  under  practically 
any  conditions.  One  large  railroad  recently  had  two  wrecks 
due  to  the  failure  of  welded  parts,  which  illustrates  the  dis- 
astrous results  that  may  follow  if  welding  Is  not  confined  to 
its  proper  sphere.      These   wrecks  occurred   in   an  interval 


Injustice  "^^^  Stores  departments  of  the  railroads 

to  Stores  ^^^'^   faced   a   most   difficult   situation 

during  the  past  vear  or  so.     The  men 

Department  j^^    ^^^    department    have    not    been 

organized  and  for  .some  reason  the  Railroad  Administration 

has    left    the    readjustment    of   wages    and    salaries    to    the 

regional  authorities.     The  matter  was  finally  attended  to  In 

some  regions,  but  the  employees  in  other  regions  have  up  to 
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this  time  had  little,  if  any,  consideration.  Not  only  have 
the  storekeepers  themselves  been  discouraged  because  of  lack 
of  recognition  in  the  revision  of  salaries,  but  they  have  had 
to  struggle  along  as  best  they  could  with  the  payment  of  very 
low  wages  to  their  employees,  as  compared  to  the  other 
departments  alongside  of  which  they  have  been  working. 
This  was  quite  forcefully  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of 
the  paper  which  was  presented  at  the  September  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Railroad  Club  by  Director  of  Purchases 
Henrj-  B.  Spencer.  Complaint  was  also  made  of  the  large 
amount  of  red  tape  which  the  storekeeping  departments  are 
having  to  observe  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  re- 
ports preliminary'  to  the  turning  back  of  the  railroads  to  their 
owners. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  speakers,  the  stores  depart- 
ment could  make  good  under  the  present  conditions  if  it 
was  required  to  provide  only  those  things  which  were  essen- 
tial and  could  cut  out  the  frills.  In  reply  to  this  criticism, 
Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director  of  operation,  claimed 
that  the  ball  of  red  tape  was  small  as  compared  to  that  used 
on  some  of  the  railroads  under  former  conditions.  George 
G.  Yeomans,  the  assistant  director  of  purchases,  stated  that 
the  requirements  of  the  Railroad  Administration  were  burden- 
some only  to  those  roads  which  did  not  keep  accurate  records 
as  to  the  amount  of  material  on  hand  and  where  it  was 
located.  Regardless  of  these  statements,  however,  the  testi- 
mony of  storekeepers  generally  is  that  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  now  working  are  extremely  difficult  and 
burdensome  and  that  some  relief  should  be  afforded,  both  in 
making  suitable  allowances  for  the  wages  and  salaries  of  men 
in  this  department,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  all  reports 
that  are  not  absolutely  essential. 


trainmen,  therefore  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  wages  may  be 
more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  locomotive 
maintenance. 

The  Santa  Fe  and  Decapod  t>'pes  have  probably  not  been 
in  service  long  enough  to  determine  definitely  under  what 
conditions  they  can  be  operated  more  economically  than  the 
Mikado  type.  The  data  given  above  indicates  that  careful 
consideration  is  necessary  to  avoid  costly  mistakes  in  the 
selection  of  heavy  motive  power. 


Is  the  Five  ^  ^^^  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of 

_       ,  J  Tj     •  road  engines  has  in  recent  vears  led  to 

Coupled  En^me        ^^^  adoption  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  De- 
a  Success?  capod  types  to  replace  the  Consolidation 

and  Mikado.  Railroad  officers  have  considered  it  axiom- 
atic that  as  the  tractive  effort  of  locomotives  increases  the 
cost  of  wages  for  train  and  engine  men  and  of  locomotive  re- 
pairs would  decrease  (on  a  ton-mile  basis).  So  long  as  this 
holds  good  the  adoption  of  heav\'  motive  power  would  prove 
economical  as  the  other  two  large  items  of  expense,  locomo- 
tive fuel  and  maintenance  of  way  and  structu  .^s,  were  only 
slightly  affected  by  the  size  of  the  locomotives.  Some  sta- 
tistics of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  locomotives  with  five 
pairs  of  drivers  which  have  recently  been  compiled  indicate 
that  there  is  some  nxwi  for  doul)t  as  to  whether  the  intro- 
duction of  these  locomotives  has  reduced  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  machinery  on  Santa  Fe  and 
Deca{)od  Icxomotives  has  been  found  to  be  disproportionately 
high.  The  wear  on  side  rod  bushings,  back  end  main  rod 
brasses  and  driving  boxes  is  excessive.  Tire  wear  in  some 
cases  amounts  to  as  much  as  1-16  in.  per  month,  necessitat- 
ing turning  the  tires  ever}-  20,000  miles.  In  some  designs 
the  l)oiler  tubes  have  been  placed  t(X)  close  together  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  adetjuate  heating  surface,  and  this  has  made 
frequent  tube  renewals  necessarv'.  Where  the  roadbed  has 
manv  curves,  locomotives  with  five  pairs  of  drivers  have 
proved  extremely  hard  on  the  track. 

Against  these  disadvantages  must  be  weighed  the  advan- 
tage of  the  heavier  train  load  to  be  .secured  due  to  higher 
tractive  effort.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that 
each  successive  increase  of  10,000  lb.  in  the  tractive  effort 
causes  a  smaller  reduction  in  the  cost  of  wages  for  the 
train  crew  per  gross  ton  mile.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of 
locmnotive  repairs  and  enginehouse  expenses  on  a  ton-mile 
basis  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  wages  for  enginemen  and 


Bad  Order  ^hh  the  approach  of  the  winter  season 

and  its  attending  difficulties  of  trans- 
**'  portation  the  freight  car  situation  is  a 

Situation  matter  of  concern  not  only  to  railroad 

men  but  to  the  people  of  the  entire  country.  The  condition 
of  freight  cars  in  general  is  of  great  moment,  but  the  most 
vital  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  efficient  serv- 
ice in  the  distribution  of  fuel.  In  recent  statements  made 
before  the  Senate  committee  investigating  the  coal  situation 
we  find  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  probability 
of  a  coal  shortage  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  attention 
being  given  to  the  repair  of  bad  order  cars,  of  which  there 
are  undoubtedly  a  great  number — far  too  many.  The  coal 
producers  insist  that  they  are  not  supplied  with  coal  cars  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  the  constant  operation  of  the 
mines;  that  at  many  of  the  mines  it  has  been  necessary  to 
suspend  operations  entirely  for  extended  periods  (285  mines 
were  reported  idle  during  the  week  of  July  26)  because  of 
the  car  shortage. 

The  Railroad  Administration,  however,  contends  that  there 
is  no  .«erious  car  shortage  and  that  car  repairs  are  being 
made  as  rapidly  as  conditions  require.  Recent  statements 
by  Railroad  Administration  officials  indicate  that  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  expenditures  the  car  repair  program 
has  been  much  curtailed  in  recent  months  and  that  this 
accounts  in  part  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bad  order 
cars.  The  Railroad  Administration  claims  to  have  the  situ- 
ation under  control  and  that  any  coal  shortage  will  not  be 
due  to  lack  of  cars. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  either  side  of  this  con- 
trover.^y  it  is  a  fact  that  the  general  condition  of  freight 
cars  throughout  the  country  is  bad.  Evidence  of  this  may 
be  seen  at  any  terminal.  The  aspect  of  the  bad  order  car 
situation  is  not  very  bright  in  view  of  the  conditions  existing 
during  the  last  half  of  1918  and  the  fact  that  the  working' 
hours  of  the  shopmen  have  been  very  considerably  reduced 
during  1919  the  result  of  which  can  not  have  been  other 
than  to  reduce  the  output  of  repairs. 

The  reports  of  the  railroads  to  the  Division  of  Operation 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  covering  a  period  of  10 
weeks  from  July  20  to  Septemljer  21,  1918,  show  that  while 
tlie  number  of  cars  requiring  heavy  repairs  increased  from 
49  per  cent  to  59  per  cent  of  the  total  number  listed  as  in 
bad  order,  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cars  reported  as 
turned  out  of  shop  during  that  time  were  given  heavy  repairs. 
1  his  indicates  that  many  cars  requiring  heavA-  repairs  were 
given  only  sufficient  attention  to  f)ut  them  in  such  condition 
as  would  permit  their  use — in  other  words,  tliey  liad  been 
turned  in  for  heavy  repairs  and  were  given  only  light  repairs. 
This  practice  of  putting  off  the  evil  day  can  not  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  as  it  inevitably  leads  to  a  generally 
poor  condition  of  equipment  and  merely  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  eventually  putting  the  cars  in  proper  condition. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  cars  requiring 
heavy  repairs  and  the  reduced  output  of  the  repair  shops 
makes  it  highly  improbable  that  the  car  repair  situation  is 
under  control  or  in  a  ver\-  encouraging  condition  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  expenditures 
the  needed  repairs  have  been  neglected  during  the  present 
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year  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  since  the  opportunity  to 
remedy  the  poor  condition  during  a  favorable  season  has 
passed,  we  can  iouk  for  no  great  improvement  now  that  the 
demands  for  cars  will  become  greater,  unless  immediate  and 
adequate  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  the  bad  order  car  situ- 
ation. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  those  entrusted  with  the  production 
and  distribution  of  a  necessity  such  as  coal  to  leave  nothing 
undone  that  might  cause  disruption  of  the  service  to  which 
the  consumer,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  the  bills,  is  entitled. 
While  the  doctors  disagree  on  the  diagnosis  the  patient 
frequently  dies  of  the  disease.  Have  done  with  quibbling 
over  the  cause  and  apply  the  remedy. 


Labor  a  tendency  to  recognize  the  fact  that  high  production* 
is  the  only  guarantee  of  prosperity  for  the  workers.  The 
position  which  this  organization  has  assumed  in  the  past  may 
be  considerably  modified  and  the  objections  to  detailed 
studies  of  shop  operations  may  be  abandoned.  The  matter 
has  such  an  important  bearing  on  shop  costs  that  the  future 
attitude  of  the  federation  will  be  watched  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 


Waie  St  ^*   *^^   present   time   there   is   a   great 

.  g.  deal  of  discussion  concerning  the  rela- 

pg-  .  tive  cost  of  doing  work  on  an  hourly 

wage  basis  of  payment  and  under 
special  wage  systems,  such  as  piecework  or  bonus  plans. 
Some  contend  that  the  abolition  of  piecework  has  reduced 
the  shop  output  very  greatly;  others  claim  that  operations 
can  be  performed  quite  as  economically  under  the  day  work 
system  if  the  supervisory  force  is  properly  organized.  What- 
ever the  ultimate  effect  may  be,  there  is  no  question  that 
some  shops  that  have  changed  from  piecework  to  day  work 
are  finding  the  readjustment  to  meet  the  new  conditions  verj- 
difficult. 

Special  wage  systems  have  been  likened  to  patent  medi- 
cines that  often  proved  remedies  for  many  of  the  diseases 
of  the  shop  system.  They  supplied  an  individual  incentive 
for  high  production  which  counteracted  the  effects  of  inade- 
quate supervision,  lack  of  facilities  and  poor  shop  arrange- 
ment. The  piecework  system  caused  the  men  to  plan  their 
work  to  avoid  delays  as  much  as  possible  while  the  fixing 
of  rates  for  various  operations  necessitated  close  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  work,  which  disclosed  wastes  and  led  to 
their  correction.  In  order  to  secure  as  good  results  from  day 
work  as  were  secured  when  piecework  was  in  operation,  some 
other  agency  must  be  supplied  to  effect  the  performance  of 
these  functions. 

One  of  the  handicaps  which  have  often  been  overcome  by 
piecework  is  a  poor  shop  layout.  When  each  man  is  interested 
in  having  work  brought  to  his  machine  promptly  the  foreman 
is  not  called  on  to  give  much  attention  to  the  delivery  of  mate- 
rial, regardless  of  the  defects  in  the  arrangement  of  tools  in 
the  shop.  Under  a  daywork  system  there  is  more  need  for  a 
scientific  kiyout  and  for  co-operation  with  the  workmen  to 
eliminate  wasted  time.  With  the  incentive  for  following  up 
work  removed,  adequate  crane  or  trucking  service  and  means 
for  furnishing  the  necessary  tools  and  drawings  \Aithout  de- 
lay are  essential. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  routing  and  dis- 
tribution of  work  is  the  detailed  study  of  shop  operations  and 
the  establishment  of  definite  standards  to  gage  results.  This 
could  l)e  followed  out  as  well  under  day  work  as  with  piece- 
work, but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  such  systems  under  present  conditions.  The 
labor  organizations  which  are  now  the  recognized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shop  craftsmen  have  in  the  past  opposed  any 
detailed  time  studies  of  machine  operations  in  any  of  the 
union  shops. 

The  unions  have  maintained  that  time  studies  were  only  a 
means  of  exploiting  the  workers,  while  the  railroad  officers 
have  interpreted  the  opposition  as  an  attempt  to  decrease 
production  and  to  shield  inefficient  workmen.  Time  studies, 
if  rationally  employed,  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  improv- 
ing shop  operation  and  there  is  no  inherent  reason  for  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  labor  organizations.  There  seems  to  be 
kveloping  among  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  o) 


Some  During  the  past  two  months  conventions 

-  were  held  by  several  of  the  mechanical 

**  associations  which   had   not   met  since 

Recommendations  1915       Among    the    most    important 

action  taken  at  these  conventions  was  the  renewal  of  recom- 
mendations made  in  previous  years  but  not  yet  adopted  by 
the  railroads. 

The  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  brought  out  the 
benefits  that  could  be  derived  by  a  standardization  of  certain 
details  of  safety  appliances.  At  the  present  time  brake 
staffs  are  made  with  drums  of  various  diameters  and 
lengths.  The  Safety  Appliance  Act  forbids  the  welding  of 
brake  staffs,  therefore,  in  case  a  broken  brake  staff  cannot 
be  duplicated  from  stock  it  must  be  forged  by  hand,  which 
is  an  expensive  process.  A  standard  brake  staff  could  readily 
be  designed  which  would  vary  only  as  to  length  and  a  limited 
number  of  lengths  could  be  adopted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  ordinary  types  and  si^es  of  freight  cars  now 
in  service. 

A  like  situation  exists  with  regard  to  grab  irons.  The 
safety  appliance  standards  mention  four  different  lengths^ 
namely  14  in.,  16  in.,  18  in.  and  24  in.  The  roads,  however, 
have  not  adhered  to  these  dimensions  and  as  the  welding 
of  grab  irons  is  not  permitted  under  the  M.  C.  B.  rules,  it  is 
often  a  difficult  matter  to  replace  one  that  is  broken.  If 
standard  designs  of  each  of  the  lengths  given  aljove  were 
adopted,  one  type  for  application  to  the  car  body  and 
another  for  use  with  wooden  or  metal  stiles,  these  eight 
different  sizes  could  be  made  to  meet  practically  all  of  the 
requirements. 

Definite  action  intended  to  bring  about  a  standardization 
of  small  tools  was  taken  at  the  convention  of  the  Tool  Fore- 
men's Association.  Many  of  the  hand  tools  which  are  now 
made  in  railroad  shops  could  be  purchased  at  a  saving  if  the 
manufacturers  were  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  the  rail- 
roads with  a  single  design.  Due  to  minor  differences  in  the 
sizes  of  squares,  or  lengths  and  diameter  of  shanks,  these 
tools  are  now  classed  as  special  material.  Not  only  is  the 
price  considerably  higher  than  for  standard  types  but  the 
time  required  to  fill  an  order  is  also  much  longer.  The 
makers  of  small  tools  would  willingly  co-operate  with  the 
railroads  in  estalilishing  standards  and  it  is  to  l>e  ho[)ed  that 
the  work  begun  in  1915  will  now  l)e  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Another  matter  which  has  awakened  renewed  interest  is 
the  purchase  of  paint  and  varnish  on  specifications,  which 
was  brought  up  at  the  convention  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters'  A.ssociation.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  protest  against  specifications  for  these  materials  was  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  paint  furnished  under  the  Administra- 
tion's requirements.  The  shortage  of  linseed  oil  makes  it 
almost  necessary  to  accept  substitutes,  but  this  will  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  lowering  the  quality  of  the  material  as  many 
of  the.se  substitute  oils  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found 
superior  to  linseed  oil  for  certain  purposes.  Apparently, 
the  specifications  have  led  to  the  u.se  of  inferior  grades  of 
linseed  oil  and  have  sustained  the  contention  of  the  master 
painters,  that  practical  tests,  backed  by  the  guarantee  of  a. 
reputable  manufacturer  form  the  best  basis  for  buying  paint 
and  varnish. 
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INADEQUATE   MAIN   DRIVING   BOXES 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Your  article  in  a  recent  issue  in  regard  to  the  main  driv- 
ing bo.xes  for  large  locomotives  calls  to  mind  some  experi- 
ence with  driving  boxes  that  were  hard  to  get  running 
nicely,  and  what  I  thought  then  and  still  do  should  be  a 
satisfactor\'  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  ordinary  form 
of  driving  box  has  a  bearing  on  only  one  side  of  the  shaft, 
and  while  this  has  worked  well  in  the  past  with  small  loco- 
motives, there  does  not  always  seem  to  be  bearing  in  the 
proper  place,  and  it  is  not  the  best  form  for  lubrication. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  matter  a  few  years 
ago,  when  in  the  mechanical  def)artment  of  an  Eastern 
road.  This  road  had  some  three-cylinder  locomotives 
in  high-speed  passenger  service  which  were  l)uilt  about  10 
years  ago.  They  were  fine  machines,  ran  fast  and  well,  and 
were  in  general  ver}-  reliable.  But  they  had  one  defect — 
they  were  very  hard  to  break  in  service — and  even  after 
they  were  running  well  it  was  always  possible  that  they 
would  suddenly  develop  hot  boxes.  Designed  originally 
for  grease  lubrication,  the  first  one  refused  to  run  until  oil, 
with  a  force  feed  lubricator,  had  l:)een  substituted.  This 
gave  results,  but  after  any  shopping  at  which  work  was 
done  on  the  driving  journals  or  brasses  there  was  always 
the  same  difficulty.  The  development  of  hot  boxes  seemed 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  lubrication;  some- 
times a  locomotive  working  out  of  our  roundhouse  would  go 
a  surprisingly  long  time  without  any  trouble,  out  of  another 
it  would  develop  a  hot  box  in  a  very  short  time.  After  any 
general  overhauling  the  work  of  breaking  in  the  locomotive 
would  be  about  as  follows.  The  locomotive  would  be  run 
leisurely  up  the  line  and  back  again,  and  on  its  return  be 
looked  over.  But  unlike  the  ordinary  locomotive  one  or 
all  of  the  driving  boxes  would  be  pretty  warm.  The  waste 
in  the  cellars  would  then  be  shaken  up,  the  lubricator  filled, 
and  they  would  try  again.  About  thirty  miles  up  the  line 
a  stop  would  be  made,  the  boxes  looked  over  and  the  warm- 
est ones  repacked.  By  this  time  some  of  them  would  be 
getting  pretty  hot,  and  these  would  be  given  additional 
treatment  in  the  form  of  a  generous  amount  of  tallow  on 
top  of  the  wa.ste.  And  so  it  would  go  up  and  down  the 
line,  always  watching  the  driving  boxes,  repacking  the 
warmest,  and  putting  on  tallow  when  one  got  real  hot,  the 
boxes  cooling  off  one  by  one  until  finally  all  would  run 
cool.  Sometimes  it  seemed  hopeless  for  one  or  more  of  the 
boxes  ever  to  run  right,  and  the  locomotive  had  to  go  into 
the  shop  and  have  more  work  done  on  them.  After  several 
days  or  a  week  of  running  light  and  now  and  then  pushing 
a  coal  train,  the  locomotive  would  be  fit  to  start  in  passenger 
service. 

The  reason  usually  given  for  this  trouble  in  breaking  in 
the  bearings  is  that  the  more  uniform  turning  moment  of 
the  three-cvlinder  locomotive  causes  the  axles  to  ride  more 
steadily  in  the  boxes  and  the  lubricant  does  not  get  the 
chance  to  spread  that  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  two-cylinder 
locomotive.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  stresses  in  such  a  three- 
cylinder  locomotive  shows  that  the  stresses  on  the  main 
boxes  for  a  single  axle  locomotive  alternate  twice  in  each 
revolution,  the  same  as  a  two-cylinder  locomotive,  but  that 
this  maximum  is  much  less,  and  the  build  up  more  slow, 
so  that  the  theory  is  probably  correct.  It  seemed  to  me  at 
the  time,  and  I  still  believe  that  a  different  form  of  box 
with  a  different  lubricating  system  would  have  enabled  these 
locomotives  to  get  into  service  as  readily  as  any  others.  What 


is  needed  is  a  box  where  the  oil  does  not  have  a  chance  to 
get  off  the  bearing,  as  it  does  in  a  box  with  an  open  cellar, 
and  fitted  so  that  the  lubricant  is  applied  at  the  point  of 
greatest  pressure. 

About  this  time  some  locomotives  were  built,  designed, 
as  I  recall,  for  a  104,000-lb.  piston  thrust  and  a  load 
per  pair  of  driving  wheels  of  74,000  lb.  Although  having 
two  cylinders,  they  developed  the  same  trouble  as  the  three- 
cylinder  engines — they  would  not  run  on  grease.  Force 
feed  oil  lubrication  was  substituted  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Ihese  locomotives  had  hollow  main  shafts  which,  of 
course,  contributed  to  their  running  hot,  but  a  little  thought 
reveals  a  strange  condition  in  the  driving  bo.xes.  The  piston 
thrust  is  abnormally  large,  compared  to  the  weight  on 
drivers;  the  spread  of  the  cylinders  is  more  than  twice  the 
distance  between  frame  centers  so  that  at  certain  parts  of 
the  revolution  the  stress  on  the  frames  due  to  piston  thrust 
will  be  about  double  the  piston  load,  about  200,000  lb.  in 
each  frame;  to  this  must  be  added  the  proportionate  share 
of  the  tractive  effort,  making  a  maximum  total  of  220,000 
lb.  for  one  side  of  this  locomotive.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke  the  side  rods  cannot  be  counted  on  to  carry  any  of 
the  load,  and  this  full  load  will  be  thrown  on  the  main 
driving  box.  The  vertical  load  on  this  Ijox  probably  is  not 
over  32,000  lb.  The  ordinarv  form  of  driving  box  with 
which  the  locomotive  was  fitted  has  a  bearing  on  the  top 
side  of  the  shaft  only,  and  it  is  cut  away  for  a  half  inch  or 
so  from  the  center  line  to  help  lubrication.  Now  notice 
what  happens  in  this  particular  case.  There  is  a  horizontal 
thrust  on  the  bearing  of  possibly  200,000  lb.  at  certain  parts 
of  the  revolution.  There  is  a  vertical  load  of  only  32,000 
lb.  The  resultant  of  these  two  will  be  pretty  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  will  hit  the  bearing  only  about  an  inch  above 
the  center  line,  or  about  Yz  in.  above  the  actual  bottom  of 
the  bearing,  and  the  whole  load  is  being  carried  on  a  narrow 
strip  at  the  bottom.  The  bearing  instead  of  being  the 
nominal  11-in.  by  14-in.  or  thereabouts,  is  only  1-in.  by 
14-in.,  and  the  load,  instead  of  32,000  lb.,  is  actually  200,000 
lb.  An  adequate  remedy  would  take  the  form  of  extend- 
ing the  ])earing  further  around  the  axle,  so  that  there  would 
be  bearing  surface  at  the  center  line  of  the  axle  where  the 
great  frame  load  is  applied. 

Such  an  axle  box  would  have  the  bearing  covering  more 
than  half  of  the  shaft,  which  would  mean  that  it  would  be 
made  in  more  than  one  piece  in  order  to  get  it  off.  There 
is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  this  and  probably  several 
solutions  could  be  found.  It  would  mean  more  machine 
work  on  the  new  box,  but  the  maintenance  should  l)e  less. 
Increasing  the  length  of  the  journal  to  give  more  bearing 
surface  will  not  give  the  same  results,  as  there  is  very  little 
bearing  surface  to  increase,  and  increasing  the  length  throws 
the  frame  centers  nearer  together,  increasing  the  load  on  the 
bearing.  For  an  engine  with  oil — and  oil  lubrication  is 
more  efficient  than  grease — a  bearing  of  but  two  pieces,  com- 
pletely encircling  the  shaft  would  be  the  thing.  This  could 
\)t  bored  to  a  nice  running  fit  and  should  last  a  long  time. 
With  oil  lubricant  a  force  feed  lubricator,  leading  the  oil 
to  the  proper  point  on  the  bearing,  would  seem  mo.st  suitable. 
For  grease  lubrication  the  l)earing  might  be  made  in  three 
nearly  equal  pieces,  or  made  in  two  pieces,  one  large  and 
strong  enough  to  have  a  cavity  to  hold  the  grease  pad. 

The  conditions  I  have  mentioned  are,  of  course,  excessive 
for  a  locomotive  with  only  two  pairs  of  drivers,  but  with  a 
powerful  locomotive  having  five  pairs  the  condition  must  be 
much  worse.  With  the  ordinary  form  of  locomotive  full 
piston  load  is  thrown  on  the  main  crank  pin  at  the  time  it 
crosses  the  dead  center,  but  the  side  rods  do  not  carry  any 
load  until  it  is  quite  a  way  past,  and  for  that  time  the 
main  driving  box  must  carry  all  the  horizontal  load  on  its 
side  of  the  engine,  which  is  more  than  it  can  do,  as  it  is  now 
constructed.  George  L.  Clouser. 


Traveling  Engineers'  Convention 


C-  p.  R.  Passenger  Train  Leaving  Windsor  Street  Station,  Montreal,  Que. 

THE  Traveling  Engineers"  Association  held  its  twenty- 
seventh  convention  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
beginning  September  16  and  closing  September  19. 
Following  the  formal  opening  exercises  the  president,  H.  F. 
Henson,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
addressed  the  convention. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  Henson  spoke  in  part  as  follows:  Our  last  conven- 
tion met  during  the  great  world  struggle  and  at  that  time 
all  our  attention  was  devoted  to  bringing  the  conflict  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  We  have  met  the  challenge  of  war. 
Now  let  us  meet  the  challenge  of  peace  and  securely  re-es- 
tablish justice,  loyalty  and  freedom.  In  these  trying  times 
labor  cannot  afford  to  put  itself  in  the  position  of  obstructing 
the  wheels  of  progress.  The  workers  must  see  that  not  only 
loyalty  to  their  country  but  also  loyalty  to  its  industries  is 
essential.  The  conservatism  and  loyalty  of  the  traveling 
engineers  has  never  been  questioned  and  they  can  help  to 
influence  opinion  among  the  many  employees  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact. 

After  referring  to  the  present  industrial  unrest,  Mr.  Hen- 
son made  a  plea  for  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  sup- 
plies on  the  railroads.  In  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  as- 
sociation he  mentioned  that  the  American  Railroad  Associ- 
ation has  invited  the  Traveling  Engineers  to  amalgamate 
with  it  and  asked  the  members  to  give  this  consideration. 

COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  PASSENGER  TRAIN 

BRAKING 

The  following  is  a  summar}-  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Handling  Air  Brakes  on  Passenger  Trains. 

Before  coupling  to  the  train  the  compressor  steam  valve 
should  be  opened  wide,  the  steam  end  lubricator  feed  in- 
creased to  about  two  drops  per  minute  for  each  compressor 
having  two  steam  cylinders,  or  one  drop  per  minute  for  each 
compressor  having  one  steam  cylinder.  To  assist  in  charging 
the  train  quickly  the  brake  valve  should  be  placed  on  lap, 
the  maximum  main  reservoir  pressure  accumulating.  To 
charge  the  train  quickly  release  position  should  be  used  until 
five  pounds  less  than  standard  brake  pipe  pressure  is  shown 
on  moving  the  valve  to  running  position, 

BRAKE   TESTS 

The  report  outlined  the  procedure  for  making  the  stand- 
ing brake  test  and  also  contained  instructions  for  a  brake 


pipe  test  to  be  made  if  for  any  reason  an  angle  cock  or 
double  heading  cock  had  l^een  closed  at  any  time,  to  insure 
that  all  such  cocks  have  l^een  reopened.  A  running  test  to  in- 
sure that  the  brakes  can  Ix?  operated  from  the  brake  valve  must 
be  made  when  the  engines  have  been  changed  or  at  other  times 
after  the  hose  has  been  uncoupled  or  parted,  also  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  drawljridges,  railroad  crossings  or  before  going 
down  heavy  grades,  so  that  the  train  can  l^e  stopped  by  hand 
brakes.  The  train  should  be  left  with  a  reduction  of  20 
lb.  on  the  completion  of  a  stop  at  temmials  for  the  incom- 
ing brake  inspection. 

STARTING    AND   SLACKING 

To  avoid  shocks,  which  are  disagreeable  to  passengers 
and  damaging  to  equipment,  the  committee  recommends  that 
where  starting  requires  the  taking  of  slack  the  throttle  should 
be  closed,  the  independent  brake  applied,  the  locomotive  re- 
versed and  the  engine  brake  then  graduated  off.  Steam 
should  be  used  if  necessarv'  to  close  in  all  train  slack  and  if 
the  train  must  be  backed  to  a  more  favorable  place  for  start- 
ing, the  engineman  should  continue  to  work  steam  moderately 
until  the  stop  is  completed  in  order  to  have  all  slack  closed  in. 
The  engine  should  then  be  reversed,  the  release  of  the  brakes 
started  and  steam  then  used  as  carefully  as  consistent  with 
starting  the  train,  at  the  time  when  exjjerience  indicates 
that  the  holding  power  of  the  rear  brakes  is  ending. 

The  independent  brake  should  not  be  used  in  making 
passenger  train  stops. 

SLACK  CONTROL 

Smooth  handling  of  passenger  trains  requires  that  slack 
must  never  l>e  changed  suddenly  and  any  heavy  reduction 
should  be  avoided  when  speed  is  low;  the  split  reduction 
should  be  used  when  commencing  other  than  light  applica- 
tions. While  applying  brakes  on  trains  of  more  than  eight 
cars  the  use  of  steam  should  be  continued,  to  hold  the  slack 
while  the  brakes  are  being  applied  where  conditions  will 
permit. 

COMPLETE  RELEASE 

Sand  should  not  be  used  while  braking  on  good  rails,  ex- 
cept in  an  emergency.  To  completely  release  passenger  train 
brakes  the  automatic  brake  valve  handle  should  be  moved 
to  release  position,  back  to  running  position  and  then,  after 
waiting  about  seven  seconds,  "kick-off"  should  be  made.  The 
proper  time  in  release  position  is  indicated  when  the  brake 
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pipe  hand  shows  five  or  six  pounds  more  after  returning  to 
running  position  than  before  moving  from  lap  to  release, 
varying  from  a  second  with  a  very  short  train  to  more  than 
IS  seconds  with  the  longest  train.  A  release  should  not  be 
attempted  unless  the  pressure  has  been  reduced  at  least 
seven  pounds  below  the  standard  carried  if  the  train  has  less 
than  eight  cars,  and  ten  pounds  for  longer  trains. 

STOPPING   TRAINS   WITHOUT  GRADUATED   RELEASE 

Stopping  without  graduated  release  from  usual  speeds  re- 
quires the  two  application  stop.  The  application  should  be 
made  while  working  steam  and  using  the  .'^plit  reduction;  a 
reduction  of  about  15  to  18  lb.  should  be  made,  depending 
upon  speed  and  grade.  Steam  should  then  gradually  be 
shut  off.  This  application  having  been  made  at  a  point  that 
will  reduce  the  speed  to  12  or  15  miles  an  hour  when  about 
500  ft.  from  the  stopping  point,  should  be  released  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  application  of  about  seven  pounds  reduc- 
tion, avoiding  a  total  of  over  10  lb.  if  possible. 

In  stopping  with  the  one-application  method  from  slow 
speeds,  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  between  shutting  off 
steam  and  starting  the  brake  application  to  permit  drawbar 
springs  to  react  and  start  the  slack  in,  thus  avoiding  the 
action  of  the  slack  and  the  brake  application  coming  together 
and  producing  disagreeable  shocks.  Where  the  one  applica- 
tion method  is  being  used  a  split  reduction  should  be  made, 
at  first  not  over  six  or  seven  pounds,  followed  l)y  further 
reduction  if  needed.  The  first  reduction  should  be  early 
enough  to  avoid  making  a  total  application  of  more  than  10 
lb.  when  the  stop  is  completed. 

MOUNTAIN  GRADE  BRAKING 

Retaining  valves  should  be  used  on  descending  mountain 
grades  whenever  the  brakes  cannot  be  recharged  to  within 
10  lb.  of  standard  pressure.  The  application  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  insure  a  release,  so  that  the  train  is  retarded  by  the 
retaining  valves  and  not  by  sticking  brakes.  Graduated  re- 
lease must  not  be  used  when  retaining  valves  are  cut  in,  and 
when  retaining  valves  are  not  cut  in,  not  more  than  one  re- 
lease graduation  may  be  u.sed  between  complete  recharges. 
Limiting  the  maximum  speed  to  30  m.p.h.  on  grades  of  3  to 
3y2  per  cent,  and  45  m.p.h.  on  grades  of  2  per  cent  to 
2^  per  cent,  provides  for  avoiding  much  of  the  trouble  and 
annoyance  from  burned  brake  shoes  and  an  average  margin 
of  safety  compared  to  level  grade  work. 

DOUBLE    HE.\DERS   AND   PUSHERS 

When  a  train  is  to  have  a  helper  locomotive  coupled  on, 
the  regular  enginemen  will  apply  the  train  brakes  with  a 
20-lb.  brake  pipe  reduction  before  the  helper  couples  on, 
leave  them  applied  and  clo.<^e  the  double  heading  cock.  The 
helper  engineman  after  coupling,  will  release  the  brakes  and 
make  the  brake  pipe  test.  When  a  helper  locomotive  is  to 
be  cut  off,  its  engineman  will  apply  the  brakes  with  a  20- 
lb.  reduction  and  leave  them  applied.  The  regular  engine- 
man  will  then  release  them  and  make  the  brake  pijic  test. 
The  automatic  brake  valve  on  other  than  the  head  locomo- 
tive must  not  be  cut  in  at  any  time  or  for  any  reason  except 
for  a  plainly  needed  emergency  application  of  which  the 
head  engineman  is  unaware  or  unable  to  make. 

With  a  pusher  locomotive  on  the  train,  the  head  engine- 
man  will,  when  the  train  is  to  be  started,  allow  the  pusher 
engineman  to  endeavor  to  start  it.  \\'hen  he  is  using  full 
power  the  head  engineman  will  carefully  assist.  When  the 
train  is  being  stopped,  the  pusher  engineman  will  continue 
to  use  steam  lightly  until  the  stop  to  hold  in  the  slack. 

BACKING     TRAIN     MOVEMENTS 

When  ready  to  make  a  backing  train  movement  in  which 
the  back-up  hose  will  be  depended  on  for  more  or  less  con- 
trol, the  engineman  will  lap  the  automatic  brake  valve  on 
receiving  the  signal  to  back.  The  man  at  the  rear  end  will 
make  a  sufficient  discharge  from  the  back-up  hose  cock  U) 


insure  a  substantial  application  of  the  brakes.  On  noting  by 
the  air  gage  and  by  the  brakes  applying  that  this  reduction 
has  been  made,  the  engineman  will  make  the  usual  release 
and  proceed  to  back  up.  In  such  movements  the  automatic 
brake  valve  should  be  carried  in  running  position,  so  that 
the  brakes  will  release  and  recharge. 

BRAKES  STICKING 

One  cause  of  brakes  sticking  or  failing  to  release  is  at- 
tempting to  release  a  lighter  application  than  at  least  10  lb. 
Another  cause  is  some  brakes  re-applying  near  the  head  end 
after  releasing  and  a  failure  to  make  the  "kick-off."  Another 
cause  is  a  defective  feed  valve  which  allows  brake  pip)e  pres- 
sure to  vary  from  time  to  time,  or  a  good  feed  valve  that 
cannot  regulate  the  pressure  uniformly  because  of  too  little 
excess  pressure,  as  a  result  of  too  low  governor  adjustment 
or  a  governor  defect,  or  less  excess  pressure  than  indicated, 
due  to  an  error  in  the  gage. 

[The  report  also  took  up  the  best  methods  of  handling 
overcharged  brakes  of  various  types  and  the  proper  manipu- 
lation of  the  brake  valve  in  the  case  of  brake  applications 
from  an  unknown  cause. — Editor.] 

The  report  is  signed  by  T.  F.  Lyons,  (N.  Y.  C. ),  chair- 
man; Eugene  Hartenstein  (C.  &  A.);  Fredric  Kerby  (B.  & 
O.);  L.  S.  Ayers,  and  W\  R.  Garber  (K.  &  M.). 

DISCUSSION 

Mention  was  made  of  the  use  of  gas  engine  oil  for  lubri- 
cating the  air  cylinders  of  locomotive  air  compressors,  and 
L.  P.  Streeter  (I.  C.)  stated  that  while  good  results  had  been 
secured  with  automatic  lubricators  on  regularly  assigned  en- 
gines, some  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  securing  suc- 
cessful operation  where  locomotives  were  pooled.  F.  B. 
Farmer  (Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company)  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  maximum  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour  on  de- 
scending grades  was  too  high.  In  reply,  G.  H.  Wood  (A.  T. 
&  S.  F.)  stated  that  trains  could  be  brought  to  a  stop  on 
descending  grades  from  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour  in  the 
same  distance  that  they  could  be  stopped  on  level  track  from 
65  to  70  miles  an  hour  and  for  that  reason  there  was  no 
more  danger  involved.  Where  cast  iron  wheels  were  used 
the  high  rate  of  speed  might  result  in  extensive  heating  of 
the  wheels  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessar>'  to  limit 
the  speed. 

ADJUSTING  TONNAGE  FOR   AVERAGE   SPEED   OF 
TWELVE  MILES  AN  HOUR 

A  railroad  is  most  efficient  when  it  produces  the  maximum 
ton  miles  per  hour  at  the  least  expense  consistent  therewith. 
Engine  efficiency  should  not  be  measured  only  by  the  per- 
centage  of  possible  tonnage  handled  per  train,  but  preferably 
by  the  percentage  of  the  maximum  ton  miles  which  can  satis- 
factorily \ie  handled  per  engine  per  month.  Prof.  W.  J. 
Cunningham  has  well  said: 

"The  time  element  has  not  generally  been  given  the  recog- 
nition it  deserves.  Ton  miles  per  train  hour  as  a  unit  is 
analogous  to  the  horsepower  unit,  but  instead  of  foot  pounds 
per  minute  we  u.se  train  ton  miles  per  hour 

"A  large  part  of  the  expenses  vary  with  the  hours,  hence 
it  is  important  that  the  ton  miles  per  hour  shall  increase. 
The  capacity  of  the  road  in  periofls  of  peak-loads  of  traffic 
will  vary  with  the  ton  mile  production  jkt  train  hour. 

"The  ultimate  unit  of  freight  car  efficiency  is:  'Net  ton 
miles  per  car  day.'  .  .  .  W'e  are  all  familiar  with  the 
reasons  which  make  it  difficult  to  get  a  larger  daily  mileage, 
l)ut  sometimes  it  may  appear  that  we  have  become  too  com- 
l)lacent  in  accepting  these  reasons  as  a  complete  explanation. 
In  times  of  car  shortage,  an  increase  of  one  car  mile  per 
day  throughout  the  country  would  be  equivalent  to  adding 
about  100,000  cars  to  tho.se  available  for  service." 

Apparently  this  condition  can  be  but  slightly  improved  by 
increasing  the  speed  of  freight  trains,  because  of  the  small 
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percentage  of  the  time  that  a  car  is  in  movement  But  in  this 
ve  may  be  deceived  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances  which  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
every  experienced  railroad  man,  a  small  increase  in  the  run- 
nng  time  of  a  train  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  car  day  for 
e  ,ch  car  in  the  train  at  destination,  and  frequently  an  aggre- 
gate loss  of  many  car  days,  as  well  as  per  diem  charges 
^which  may  again  interest  us  soon)  at  intermediate  stations, 
terminals  and  junctions.  An  increase  in  the  time  on  road 
also  means  less  time  at  terminals  for  repairs,  or  fewer  trips 
ju-r  locomotive.  Continued  exhaustive  strain  on  locomotive 
p.irts  is  expensive,  as  such  usage  invariably  results  in  failure 
or  excessive  repair  work  and  time  out  of  service,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  expense,  necessitates  an  increase  in 
locomotives  owned  or  under  lease. 

Generally  the  fuel  consumed  per  ton  mile  is  reduced  as 
the  engine  load  is  increased  within  a  reasonable  limit,  but 
tlie  wages  per  train  crew  per  trip  are  increased  in  most  in- 
stances, and  frequently  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  reduce 
train  tonnage  much  below  the  possii)le  maximum  in  order 
to  clean  up  blockaded  divisions  and  thus  to  best  ser^•e  the 
public  as  well  as  the  stockholders.  Solely  on  a  ton  mile  per 
hour  basis  a  gradual  gain  in  locomotive  efficiency  can  be 
shown  as  speed  increases  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  per 
hour;  but  when  the  speed  of  freight  trains  averages  mOre  than 


Fully  as  important  as  any  of  these  considerations  is  the 
psychological  effect  on  the  train  and  engine  crews.  Delays 
or  depressingly  slow  movement  exhausj  patience  and  interest, 
and  without  interest  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  engine  and 
train  crews  the  best  performance  cannot  be  obtained. 

Aside  from  the  psychological  effect  on  employees,  the  time 
elemtmt  in  calculation  of  wages  of  train  crews,  at  one  time 
negligible,  has  become  of  great  and  increasing  importance 
during  the  past  few  years.  Speaking  generally,  shortening 
the  distance  between  terminals,  with  the  cost  of  consequent 
new  terminals  and  abandonment  or  lessening  in  productive- 
ness of  many  present  terminal  facilities,  would  increase 
charges  to  capital  account  and  operating  expenses  excessively. 

On  a  railroad  handling  many  high-speed  and  important 
passenger,  express  and  mail  trains  on  the  same  tracks  used 
by  freight  trains,  the  maximum  possible  tonnage  per  train 
will  result  disastrously;  while  on  roads  having  four  tracks, 
for  example,  a  closer  approximation  to  maximum  f>ossible 
tonnage  may  be  satisfactorily  maintained.  Often  on  single- 
track  roads  where  sidings  are  five  or  six  miles  apart,  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  trains  can  make  one  hundred  miles  within 
the  sixteen  hours  unless  the  average  speed  exceeds  twelve 
miles  per  hour,  excluding  delays. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  volume  and  char- 
acter of  traffic,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  roadway, 
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fifteen  miles  per  hour,  many  factors  other  than  ton  miles  per 
hour  affect  the  net  economy. 

The  probability  of  costly  delays  and  accidents  increases 
very  rapidly  as  the  length  of  train  approaches  the  present 
maximum.  The  modern  locomotive  usually  can  keep  a  train 
moving  which  it  cannot  start  without  running  out  the  slack 
with  such  force  as  to  overstrain  even  the  best  draft  gears  and 
couplers. 

The  probability  of  failure  of  trains  to  make  expected  move- 
ment, with  consequent  expensive  road  and  yard  congestion, 
increases  rapidly  as  train  tonnage  closely  approaches  the 
possible  maximum,  even  though  there  is  no  breakage. 

The  modem  locomotive  attains  its  maximum  fuel  and 
thermal  efficiency  at  speeds  of  not  less  than  twelve  miles  per 
hour  while  working  at  approximately  25  to  30  p)er  cent  cut- 
off. As  the  cut-off  is  increased,  the  thermal  efficiency  de- 
creases rapidly.  At  lower  speeds,  high  degree  superheated 
steam  is  not  obtained,  and  the  possible  economy  from  this 
source  is  not  realized.  Superheater  locomotives  are  capalile 
of  higher  sustained  speeds  than  saturated  steam  engines  capa- 
ble of  dragging  the  same  load,  and  full  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  superiority.  On  low  grade  divisions  where 
it  is  necessary  to  half  stroke  or  in  many  instances  to  nearly 
full  stroke  the  engine  most  of  the  way  between  term.inals, 
these  features  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 


and  the  locomotive  equipment  v^ry  so  greatly  on  the  several 
roads  and  in  many  instances  on  the  various  divisions  or  sec- 
tions of  the  same  system,  that  the  problem  of  determining 
the  most  suitable  average  speed  and  tonnage  for  freight 
trains  generally  must  be  solved  for  each  division  or  district. 
Numerous  carefully  conducted  road  tests  and  expert  analysis 
of  performance  and  cost  records  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  most  economical  op>eration. 

^^'e  believe  that  with  ver}'  rare  exceptions  an  average  speed 
of  more  than  twelve  miles  per  hour  (or  tonnage  freight 
trains  can  be  attained  and  maintained  without  reduction  in 
the  properly  determined  maximum  allowable  tonnage,  and 
that  this  tonnage  will  exceed  the  present  rating  in  some  in- 
stances, if  the  transportation  and  mechanical  departments 
co-operate  effectively  in  determining,  the  proper  rating,  and 
if  the  officers  of  these  departments,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  department,  put  into  regular  use  every 
possible  means  for  the  elimination  of  delays. 

f  A  table  was  included  in  the  report  showing  the  average 
freight  train  speeds  maintained  by  2.?  roads  over  a  period  of 
10  months.  \\'ith  three  exceptions  these  were  all  less  than 
12  m.  p.  h.,  the  arithmetical  average  l)eing  10.8  m.  p.  h. — 
Editor.  ] 

The  report  was  signed  bv  H.  C.  Woodbridce,  chairman, 
E.  F.  Boyle,  J.  S.  Meidroth'and  F.  R.  McShane. 
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Discussion 
Several  members  spoke  on  the  necessity  for  co-operation 
between  the  traveling  engineer,  trainmaster  and  despatcher 
in  order  to  reduce  delays  and  increase  the  average  speed  of 
trains  between  terminals.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  overloading  locomotives  if  the  main 
journal  bearings  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  STOKERS  ON  TCmOERN 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Heretofore,  in  considering  the  ai)plication  of  mechanical 
stokers  to  locomotives  we  have  thought  in  terms  of  the  present 
only.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  we  must  consider 
future  needs.  Man  power  and  wage  costs  are  the  dominating 
factors,  and  for  economical  operation  we  must  use  machinery 
to  do  work  that  at  one  time  could  profitaljly  be  performed  by 
hand.  The  economical  rating  of  a  locomotive  is  no  longer 
the  greatest  tonnage  it  can  haul  over  a  division  regardless 
of  time,  but  the  greatest  tonnage  it  can  haul  over  a  given 
distance  in  a  given  time. 

Ever-increasing  wages  makes  it  necessar)-  to  get  more  work 
out  of  the  machines,  and  we  can  no  longer  limit  the  capacity 
of  the  modern  locomotive  to  the  capacity  of  the  fireman  to 
shovel  coal. 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  application  of  stokers 
is  the  realization  of  maximum  boiler  capacity,  not  only 
through  sustained  periods,  but  at  any  time  when  needed. 
The  necessity  for  using  mechanical  devices  arises,  not  only 
from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  Ijut  more  particularly  to 
develop  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  each  individual,  and  as 
this  factor  enters  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  locomotive  more 
than  any  other  part  of  railroad  operation,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  strongest  recommendation  for  the  installation  of  me- 
chanical stokers  on  all  power  that  is  kept  in  road  service. 

Years  ago  the  capacity  of  the  firemen  at  times  governed 
the  amount  of  work  performed  and  not  the  capacity  of  the 
locomotive.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  it  is 
impossible  to  educate  any  two  men  up  to  a  point  where  they 
will  fire  a  locomotive  exactly  the  .same  under  all  conditions 
and  look  ahead  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency;  second, 
the  physical  capacity  of  men  to  perform  the  work.  The 
stoker  makes  it  possible  to  have  every  engine  100  per  cent 
effective.  In  some  instances  it  is  possible  to  get  full  capacity 
out  of  the  locomotive,  while  in  other  instances,  even  with 
exjK'rienced  men,  it  is  not.  Therefore  it  is  only  fair  to 
assume  that  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  any  given 
numl)er  of  locomotives  in  any  given  territory  will  be  based 
on  the  average  poorest  firemen  on  that  division  rather  than 
on  the  average  l>est  firemen.  With  the  engines  equipped 
with  mechanical  stokers,  receiving  proper  attention  at  ter- 
minals and  by  the  men  on  the  road,  each  will  give  practically 
the  same  service. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  scientific  job  of  firing 
largely  affects  steam  chest  temperatures  when  using  super- 
heated engines.  By  some  tests  conducted  on  a  superheated 
engine  it  was  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to  increase 
the  .steam  chest  temperatures  from  20  to  50  deg.  by  expert 
firing,  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  regular  fireman  on 
the  job.  Uniform  temperatures  in  the  fire-box,  together 
with  perfect  combustion,  will  give  the  highest  steam  tempera- 
tures possible  to  obtain,  and  as  it  takes  a  given  amount  of 
air  to  produce  perfect  combustion  from  a  given  amount  of 
coal,  and  as  the  admission  of  air  to  the  fire-box  can  only  be 
regulated  by  the  depth  of  the  fire  on  the  grate,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  in  firing  an  engine  by  hand  where  the  fire-door 
has  to  be  op)ened  to  admit  of  the  fuel  charges,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  air  to  the  fuel  bed  through  the  grate  must  be  inter- 
mittent, either  too  much  when  the  door  is  closed  or  not  enough 
when  the  door  is  open. 

The  stoker  makes  it  possible  to  carry  the  water  at  a  lower 
uniform  level  than  with  a  hand-fired  engine,  for  the  reason 


that  the  steam  pressure  can  be  maintained  at  any  time  eve:i 
though  the  engine  is  being  worked  to  its  maximum  capacif 
through  any  sustained  period. 

In  all  the  comparative  tests  that  have  been  made  betwee  , 
the  stoker  and  hand-fired  engines  no  one  seems  to  have  com 
to  the  same  definite  conclusion  regarding  fuel  consumptioi . 
W'e  have  found  that  in  using  the  same  grade  of  coal  will. 
the  stoker  and  hand-fired  engines,  the  boiler  capacity  of  thr 
engine  not  only  is  increased  to  a  great  extent  as  far  as  han- 
dling tonnage  is  concerned,  but  that  it  materially  reduced  the 
running  time  between  terminals;  therefore,  with  the  present 
stoker  in  its  perfected  form,  it  should  not  only  show  much 
greater  efficiency  than  a  hand-fired  engine,  but  also  effect  a 
very  material  reduction  in  fuel  consumption. 

Considerable  stress  is  placed  on  the  stack  losses  of  stoker- 
fired  engines  due  to  the  extremely  fine  quality  of  coal  neces- 
sary to  use  on  them.  W'ith  the  present  perfected  stoker  and 
the  brick  arch  extending  well  back  to  the  door  sheet,  the  stack 
los.'ies  can  be  reduced  to  a  point  nearly  as  low  as  is  done  by 
using  run  of  mine  coal  hand  fired.  In  some  large  Mikado 
type  engines,  where  originally  they  used  six  bricks  in  the 
arch,  the  arch  was  extended  up  to  within  about  seventeen 
inches  of  the  crown-sheet.  This  not  only  has  made  a  saving 
in  stack  losses,  Ijut  almost  entirely  eliminated  the  smoke. 
With  an  arch  of  this  kind  and  a  large  combustion  chamber 
it  would  be  possible  with  careful  manipulation  to  bum  98 
per  cent  of  all  fuel  in  the  fire-box. 

The  firemen  are  demanding  another  increase,  and  in  addi- 
tion are  requesting  that  all  engines  above  a  certain  limit  be 
equipped  with  mechanical  stokers,  and  all  under  that  limit 
be  equipped  with  mechanical  coal  passers  and  grate  shakers. 
Considering  the  cost  of  the  mechanical  coal  passer  and  grate 
shaker,  it  would  be  much  better  to  take  the  money  expended 
in  this  way  and  equip  all  engines  kept  in  road  service  with 
a  stoker. 

\\hile  committees  reporting  on  this  subject  in  the  past 
have  never  been  able  to  secure  reliable  information,  records 
for  the  past  five  years  show  our  maintenance  cost  to  have 
been  a  little  under  $10  per  thousand  miles.  As  to  engine 
failure  due  to  stoker  trouble,  the  records  of  the  El  Paso  & 
South  Western  show  an  average  of  61,556  miles  per  stoker 
failure.  The  application  of  stokers  on  this  line  has  entirely 
eliminated  the  stereotyped  engineers'  report  of  "engine  not 
steaming."  As  a  rule  the  size  of  nozzles  has  not  been  in- 
creased, but  it  has  been  possible  to  adopt  a  standard  front 
end  and  make  all  engines  give  a  uniform  service  as  far  as 
steaming  is  concerned.  It  was  never  possible  to  get  any 
class  of  engines  to  steam  alike  when  hand  fired.  One  fire- 
man would  want  a  bridge  in  the  nozzle,  while  another  wanted 
it  out ;  one  would  want  the  draft-sheet  1 5  in.  from  the  bottom 
of  the  arch,  while  another  wanted  it  21  in.;  one  would  want 
the  petticoat  adjusted  one  inch  above  the  nozzle,  while  another 
man  would  want  it  six  inches.  With  the  stoker,  however, 
practically  no  work  on  front  ends  is  necessary  by  the  round- 
house force  except  to  make  regular  inspections. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increased  coal  burning  capacity 
of  the  locomotive,  the  application  of  a  mechanical  means  of 
supplying  the  fuel  is  the  only  thing  that  will  make  the  work 
sufficiently  attractive  to  get  and  keep  the  right  kind  of  men 
on  our  engines. 

The  report  was  signed  by  E.  Gordon,  chairman,  J.  A. 
Cooper,  A.  N.  Willsie,  J.  O.  Clendenin  and  J.  R.  Bissett. 

HANDLING  LOCOMOTIVES  TO  SECURE  EFFICIENCY 
AND  FUEL  ECONOMY 

The  essential  requisites  to  locomotive  efficiency  are  proper 
design,  proper  operation  and  proper  maintenance  of  power, 
the  matter  of  fuel  economy  always  being  closely  related  to 
any  of  the  three.  The  matter  of  proper  design  should  start 
with  having  the  boiler  and  grate  area  designed  of  ample  pro- 
portion to  furnish  enough  steam  to  develop  the  maximum 
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cyl.nder  horsepower  of  the  cylinders  at  all  times.  Every 
rooiern  locomotive  should  be  equipped  with  superheater, 
tiri  k  arch  and  povyer  fire-door;  all  of  which  are  fuel-saving 
an'.,  capacity-increasing  devices.  The  combustion  chamber 
alsj  makes  for  fuel  economy  and  is  now  in  successful  use  on 
jno-t  large  locomotives.  The  mechanical  stoker  should  be 
applied  to  all  large  engines,  and  although  the  conditions 
under  which  the  engine  is  to  operate  would  govern,  generally 
sptiking,  engines  with  over  50,000  lb.  tractive  power  ought 
to  :)e  stoker  fired. 

Air  compressors  and  headlight  turbines  of  modern  and 
mo.-t  economical  design  should  be  used  on  new  power,  and 
on  >ome  old  power  it  willbe  found  in  the  interest  of  economy 
to  replace  existing  auxiliaries  with  the  more  economical  out- 
fits. There  are  some  as  yet  undeveloped  sources  of  fuel 
economy  for  locomotives,  one  of  which,  the  feed  water  heater, 
while  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  will  undoubtedly  soon 
be  perfected  and  put  in  more  or  less  general  use. 

In  designing  the  engine,  front  end,  grates  and  ash-pan 
should  be  given  plenty  of  attention.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  air  out  of  the  front  end,  and  yet  admit  it  in  plenty  to 
the  ash-pan,  which  means  ample  ash-pan  air  openings  and 
all  joints  tight  around  the  front  end.  The  exhaust  nozzle 
should  be  made  as  large  in  diameter  as  possible,  so  as  to  re- 
duce back  pressure  and  yet  furnish  the  draft  required  to  pro- 
duce proper  action  on  the  fire.  The  grates  should  have  ample 
air  opening  and  the  grate  rigging  should  be  such  as  to  permit 
shaking  freely  by  the  fireman,  which  cannot  be  done  if  too 
many  sections  of  grate  are  carried  on  one  shaker. 

ESSENTIALS  FOR  PROPER  OPERATION 

It  is  recognized  that  where  locomotives  are  pooled  they  are 
not  so  well  maintained,  as  the  engine  crew  does  not  take  the 
same  interest  in  an  engine  that  they  may  not  see  again  for  a 
month;  and  they  do  not  make  the  lighter  repairs,  nor  the 
thorough  inspection  and  report  of  defects  en  route  which  they 
do  in  a  case  of  the  regularly  assigned  engine.  Although  it 
may  be  more  economical  in  general  to  use  pooled  engines, 
particularly  when  business  is  heavy,  there  are  instances  where 
regularly  assigned  engines  could  be  used,  and  it  is  preferable 
to  do  so  when  consistent. 

Locomotive  performance  is  affected  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  terminal  facilities.  Terminal  facilities  may  often 
include  various  fuel  or  labor-saving  appliances,  but  these 
are  not  always  installed  in  co-ordination  with  other  appli- 
ances at  the  same  terminal.  Proper  terminal  layout  should 
be  such  as  to  get  the  quickest  movement  into  and  out  of  the 
engine-house  of  engines  arriving  at  and  departing  from  ter- 
minals. Considerable  fuel  is  lost,  the  expense  of  handling 
the  engine  increased,  and  there  are  many  delays  due  to  im- 
proper design  of  terminals. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  change  an  existing  water  supply 
for  one  of  better  quality,  it  should  be  done,  providing  the 
cost  of  the  change  is  not  prohibitive,  and  then,  having  ob- 
tained the  best  available  water,  every  water  should  be  given 
the  necessary  treatment  to  prevent  scale  formation  and  cor- 
rosion within  the  boiler.  Fuel  lost  from  having  scaled  heat- 
ing surfaces  is  a  large  expense;  boilers  operate  at  reduced 
efficiency  when  sealed  up;  engines  fail  and  give  up  trains  on 
account  of  flues  leaking,  and  the  cost  of  boiler  maintenance 
is  much  higher  on  account  of  frequent  flue,  stay-bolt  and  fire- 
l)ox  renewals.  Engine  failures  due  to  leaking  can  be  reduced 
to  practically  nothing;  staybolt  trouble  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  considerable  fuel  will  be  saved  with  the 
projjer  treatment  of  all  waters. 

MAIJ^TENANCE  OF   MACHINERY  AND  BOILER 

Proper  maintenance  depends  first  on  proper  inspection  and 
then  on  getting  the  defects  corrected  which  are  brought  out 
by  this  inspection.  The  pooled  locomotive  can  be  run  suc- 
cessfully and  efficiently  if  there  is  adequate  terminal  inspec- 


tion and  repair.  Not  infrequently  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  terminal  is  under  the  impression  that  the  only  inspection 
necessary  is  searching  for  loose  nuts,  missing  parts  of  ma- 
chinery, cracks,  hot  bearings,  etc.,  and  consequently  uses 
rather  low-grade  men  for  this  purpose.  The  Ijest  man  on 
the  job  is  none  too  good  for  inspection,  as  a  locomotive  ought 
to  be  tested  for  steam  blows,  pounds  and  such  defects  as 
cannot  be  observed  by  the  eye  alone. 

If  the  inspection  and  repair  of  locomotives  were  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  federal  inspection  laws  good  results  would 
be  secured.  All  repairs  found  by  the  inspector  ought  to  be 
made,  and  when  possible  a  check  should  be  made  before  the 
engine  leaves  to  see  that  all  work  has  been  done, 

A  few  items  of  maintenance,  or  shop  practice,  that  might 
be  mentioned  are  care  in  laying  out  shoes  and  wedges,  and 
proper  maintenance  of  binders,  tramming  of  engine  trucks, 
drivers  and  tender  trucks,  and  the  fastening  of  valve  bushings 
so  that  they  cannot  move,  making  it  possible  to  use  standard 
rings  for  all  engines  of  a  class.  It  will  frequently  l)e  found 
that  the  steam  distribution  is  not  correct  for  engines  of  the 
same  class,  due  to  slight  differences  in  the  position  of  the 
valve  bushing  and  size  of  valve  rings  used. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  maintenance 
is  the  proper  care  of  superheaters  and  su{>erheater  flues.  The 
superheater  is  the  greatest  fuel-saving  device,,  and  as  the 
saving  in  fuel  depends  on  the  amount  of  superheat,  it  follows 
that  any  obstruction  which  prevents  free  passage  of  the  hot 
gases  around  the  superheating  units  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  superheat  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
efficiency.  It  does  not  take  many  trips  for  superheater  flues 
to  become  stopped  up  and  unless  constant  attention  in  the  way 
of  blowing  them  out  in  roundhouses  is  given  superheaters 
will  be  found  only  saving  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  what  they 
should  when  properly  maintained.  .     . 

FUEL   DEP.ARTMEXT   ORG.AXIZATIOX 

Although  fuel  economy  depends  on  proper  design,  proper 
operation  and  proper  maintenance  of  power,  it  is  necessarv  in 
order  to  get  real  results  to  have  a  separate  fueKorganization. 
This  should  consist  of  a  general  staff  officer,  in  charge  of 
fuel  conservation,  who  should  devote  his  entire  attention  to 
the  conservation  of  fuel  on  locomotives,  in  shops,  at  terminals, 
water  stations  and  for  all  miscellaneous  purposes.  He  should 
also  have  juri.sdiction  over  the  quality,  preparation  and  uni- 
formity of  coal  furnished. 

To  carr}'  out  his  plans,  the  general  fuel  officer  should  have 
divisional  fuel  supervisors,  who  should  be  assigned  a  certain 
territor)-  for  all  the  various  details  of  fuel  economy,  but  whose 
principal  duty  should  be  the  education  of  firemen  in  the 
economical  firing  of  engines.  The  fuel  organization  should 
have  enough  clerical  assistants  to  keep  up-to-date  records 
of  fuel  performances  by  individual  engine,  by  engineer  and 
by  fireman,  so  that  performances  on  any  division  can  he 
known  and  examined  at  any  time.  These  records  give  means 
of  locating  the  cases  where  an  engine  or  an  engine  crew  is 
operating  wastefully,  and  they  also  show  what  progress  is 
made  in  saving  fuel. 

Monthly  divisional  fuel  meetings  should  be  held  with  the 
superintendent,  master  mechanic,  divisional  officials  and  such 
employees  as  can  consistently  attend.  General  fuel  officials 
should  attend  these  division  fuel  meetings  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  superintendent  should  be  the  chairman  of  the 
divisional  fuel  committee  and  conduct  the  meetings,  as  this 
brings  about  a  more  thorough  and  more  uniform  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  of  various  matters  effecting  fuel 
economy  by  operating  officials  who  otherwise  might  overlook 
some  of  the  details  and  leave  it  up  to  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. 

Any  progressive  movement  must  be  backed  bv  educational 
efforts  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  constant  edu- 
cation of  enginemen  particularly,  as  they,  of  all  employees, 
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are  most  responsible  for  the  coal  pile,  and  also  of  all  others 
who  in  any  way  may  be  concerned  in  the  use  or  waste  of  fuel. 
The  report  is  signed  by  J.  B.  Hurley  (Wabash),  chair- 
man; Robert  Collett  (U.  S.  R.  A.);  F.  P.  Roesch  (U.  S. 
R.  A.);  B.  J.  Feeny  (U.  S.  R.  A.);  and  G.  E.  Anderson 
(Gt.  Nor.). 

DISCUSSION 

W.  G.  Wallace  (American  Steel  Foundries)  emphasized 
the  importance  of  having  a  record  of  the  coal  consumption 
immediately  available  at  the  end  of  each  trip.  If  this 
information  is  given  to  the  train  dispatcher  at  the  end  of 
the  run,  it  makes  it  possible  to  check  up  the  coal  consump- 
tion, taking  into  account  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
trip.  This  helps  greatly  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for 
excessive  fuel  consumption,  whether  it  is  due  to  the  oper- 
ating conditions,  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  power  or 
the  quality  of  the  coal.  E.  Hartenstein  (C.  &  A.)  mentioned 
the  losses  due  to  slow  orders  and  unnecessar}'  stops.  He 
also  touched  on  the  qualifications  of  locomotive  inspectors 
and  stated  that  men  who  had  received  their  training  in  road 
work  were  often  better  qualified  than  men  from  the  shop. 
V.  C.  Randolph  (U.  S.  R.  A.)  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  locomotive  engineer  must  play  in 
securing  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel,  and  advocated  that 
these  men  should  be  taught  how  to  operate  the  engines  at 
the  greatest  efficiency.  Among  the  common  wasteful  prac- 
tices he  mentioned  especially  working  the  locomotive  harder 
than  is  necessary-.  H.  C.  Woodbridge  (U.  S.  R.  A.)  stated 
that  irregular  action  of  reverse  gears  was  often  responsible 
for  excessive  fuel  consumption  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  improvements  in  these  devices. 
A.  G.  Kinyon  (Fuller  Engineering  Company)  advocated  a 
fuel  department  organization  reporting  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  He  Ijrought  out  that  instruction  must  be  supple- 
mented by  adequate  supervision  to  get  the  best  results.  B.  J. 
Feeny  (U.  S.  R.  A.)  stated  that  too  much  attention  is  given 
to  accounting  for  oil  and  far  too  little  attention  to  fuel 
records.  He  al.so  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  responsii)ility 
for  saving  fuel  extends  to  all  departments. 

CARING   FOR  LOCOMOTIVES    AT  TERMINALS  TO 
SECURE  EFFICIENCY  AND  INCREASED  MILEAGE 

Assuming  that  locomotives  come  from  the  shops  in  con- 
dition to  readily  develop  the  state  of  efficiency  for  which 
they  are  rated,  the  efficiency  that  can  thereafter  be  main- 
tained and  the  milage  obtained,  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  upon  the  locomotive 
during  general  overhauling  periods.  The  limited  facilities 
of  the  average  terminal  plant  should  not  be  required  to 
make  good  the  shortcomings  of  the  general  repair  shops. 

Increased  mileage  is  l>ut  another  term  for  maintenance  of 
a  high  efficiency,  as  it  presupposes  less  delay  along  the  line 
due  to  iocomotivc  troubles,  quicker  turninc;  at  terminals 
for  service  and  a  greater  number  of  trips  between  shoppings. 
The  efficiency  of  the  practices  in  use  at  terminals,  the 
extent  of  the  facilities  available  for  doing  work  and  the 
excellence  of  the  work  done  will  in  a  general  sense  deter- 
mine the  measure  of  efficiency  that  can  be  expected  to  be 
maintained  at  such  places.  It  follows  that  a  constant  striv- 
ing for  the  l)etterment  of  practices,  of  facilities  and  of 
workmanship,  are  the  essential  needs  at  terminals  to  main- 
tain locomotives  in  an  efficient  state  and  to  increase  the 
mileage  obtainable.  The  traveling  engineer  should  be  of 
valual.'le  assistance  to  those  in  charge  of  terminals  in  liring- 
ing  these  betterments  about. 

The  question  as  to  what  are  the  best  methods  of  caring 
for  locomotives  at  terminals  is  synonymous  with,  what  con- 
stitutes good  roundhouse  practice? 

Studied  from  any  angle,  these  two  questions  constantly 
'tttermingle  and  seemingly  resolve  themselves  into  tlie  identi- 


cal set  of  fundamental  requirements  which,  in  turn,  coi.- 
stitute  equally  the  basic  principles  of  good  roundhouse  prac- 
tice and  of  locomotive  maintenance. 

These  requirements  are:  Caretaking  inspection  of  the  loc(- 
motive  by  competent  locomotive  inspectors  as  soon  as  possible 
after  arrival  at  terminal;  the  obtaining  of  an  intelligert 
report  from  the  incoming  engineer  as  to  the  conditions  noted 
during  his  trip;  the  proper  cleaning  of  the  fire,  ash-pan  and 
front  end,  and  attention  to  the  fire  and  water  while  lyin;» 
at  the  terminal;  a  careful  inspection  by  competent  workmen 
of  the  troubles  and  defects  as  reported  by  the  engineer  and 
locomotive  inspectors  and  the  making  of  the  necessary  repairs 
and  changes  in  an  efficient  manner;  the  furnishing  of  the 
proper  engine  tools  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  out- 
going trip,  which  will  include  filling  of  lubricators  and  rod 
cups;  frequent  riding  of  the  locomotives  by  the  traveling 
engineer. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned  point,  these 
requirements  are  incidental  to  every  trip  in  either  direction 
where  inspection  and  repair  facilities  are  provided  for  at 
each  terminal.  The  maintaining  of  efficiency  demands  that 
these  requirements  must  be  provided  for  and  carried  out  at 
least  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work,  and  is  required  by  the 
interstate  Commerce  Commission  rules. 

In  addition  to  the  points  already  mentioned,  provision 
should  be  made  for  periodical  inspections  not  usually  covered 
in  work  reports,  which  will  include  bvoilcr  washing,  boiler 
inspections  and  inspections  of  the  operating  parts  enumerated 
later  on;  for  the  carr>'ing  in  stock  of  needed  ^applies  of  all 
kinds  for  making  the  repairs  and  for  renewals,  and  for  shop 
equipmen:  and  tools  necessary  for  reasonable  running  repair 
maintenance. 

engineers'  reports 

As  there  are  certain  troubles  and  defects  such  as  steam 
blows,  pounds,  and  conditions  affecting  the  steaming  prop- 
erties, which  are  only  discernible  when  the  locomotive  is 
working,  an  intelligent  report  from  the  engineer  as  to  the 
conditions  noted  while  running  on  the  road,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

There  is  scarcely  a  way  in  which  the  traveling;  engineer 
can  be  of  more  use  to  the  mechanical  department  and  be  of 
greater  aid  in  assi.sting  to  keep  locomotives  in  an  efficient 
condition  than  in  seeing  that  engineers'  work  reports  are 
made  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  clearly  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  defect,  and  in  cases  where  a  definite  cause  cannot  be 
given  describe  just  what  takes  place. 

locomotive  inspection 

The  Locomotive  Inspection  Bureau  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  issued  rules  governing  the  inspection 
of  locomotives,  and  including  limitations  of  wear  permissible 
for  certain  parts.  These  rules  are  leased  upon  the  practical 
experience  of  both  the  federal  inspectors  and  representa- 
tives of  the  most  important  railroads  of  the  country,  and 
failure  to  live  up  to  them  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Carried  out  in  the  spirit  intended,  they  stand  for  good 
maintenance.  Where  observed,  however,  only  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  a  high  state  of  efficiency  is  not  necessarily 
indicated,  as  many  of  the  rules  do  not  cover  the  best  condi- 
tions ol)tainable,  Ijut  rather  the  poorest  allowal>le,  and  the 
limitations  below  which  it  is  not  permissible  to  go.  The 
inspection  should  be  thorough  and  painstaking,  inasmuch  as 
defects  that  result  in  delays,  l>reakages  and  failures,  are 
quite  frequently  discernible  only  under  the  very  closest 
scrutiny. 

In  addition  to  those  parts  covered  by  the  rules,  every 
part  subject  to  wear  that  would  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  efficient  working  of  the  locomotive  and  all  parts  subject 
to  severe  strains,  breakages,  or  loosening  effects,  including 
nuts,  keys  and  cotter  pins,  as  weU  as  Uie  condition  of  all 
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5ofety  appliances,  should  receive  attention.  It  is  a  good  plan 
tc  have  an  outgoing  inspection,  covering  conditions  of  air 
br.ikes,  injectors,  electric  headlight,  and  power  reverse  gear, 
ai  d  for  the  examination  of  such  parts  of  the  locomotive  as 
■vM-re  reported  for  shop  attention. 

Where  for  any  reason  the  fire  is  dumped  at  the  terminal, 
suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  inspection  and 
tc-ting  of  steam  and  air-operated  devices,  such  as  the  air 
brakes,  injectors,  electric  headlight,  power  reverse  gear  and 
similar  devices,  while  still  under  sufficient  steam  pressure  to 
operate  such  parts.  This  guards  against  defective  condi- 
tions in  such  parts,  gives  opportunity  for  repair  if  any  defects 
are  found,  and  in  the  case  of  air  brakes,  provides  for  the 
testing  and  the  adjusting  of  the  piston  travel  within  the 
proper  limits. 

All  locomotives  should  be  cleaned  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  inspectors  and  shop  men. 

SHOP  FACILITIES  AND  TOOLS 

Where  the  facilities  of  a  general  or  so-called  back  shop 
are  not  readily  accessible,  adequate  means  for  doing  light 
repair  work  of  a  reasonable  nature  should  be  provided  in 
the  way  of  a  small  machine  and  blacksmith  shop.  This 
should  contain  at  least  a  lathe,  a  small  shaper,  a  drill  press, 
a  press  for  pushing  bushing  in  and  out,  a  blacksmith  forge 
and  a  grindstone.  Such  a  plant  is  almost  invaluable,  pro- 
viding for  both  quicker  and  better  work  as  well  as  assisting 
in  cutting  down  the  cost  of  maintenance.  A  supply  of  tools 
such  as  drills,  taps,  reamers,  dies,  files,  wrenches,  pipe  fit- 
ters' and  boilermakers'  tools  and  others  not  usually  provided 
by  the  workmen  themselves  should  be  at  hand. 

The  weight  of  various  parts  which  have  to  be  handled 
demands  the  use  of  portable  cranes,  jack?  and  block  and  fall, 
and  these  should  be  provided  for  quick  and  safe  work.  An 
electric  or  other  type  of  welding  machine  has  also  become 
a  necessity  in  terminals  of  any  size. 

SUPERMSION,   QUALIFICATIOX  AND   METHODS 

Competent  supervision  over  mechanical  activities  at  ter- 
minals is  a  most  important  factor  in  efficient  locomotive 
maintenance.  Men  for  these  positions  should  be  chosen  with 
particular  regard  for  their  experience,  good  judgment,  fore- 
sight and  resourcefulness,  as  well  as  for  their  ability  to 
handle  men.  Frequently  located  at  points  distant  from  any 
large  terminal  through  which  immediate  assistance  could  be 
procured,  often  with  poor  facilities  for  doing  work  and  none 
too  competent  help,  their  success  or  failure  depends  largely 
upon  their  own  capabilities. 

Resourcefulness  is  necessar}-  in  devising  ways  and  means 
to  meet  the  van'ing  conditions  incidental  to  running  repair 
work  and  the  emergencies  that  are  constantly  arising.  The 
interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  supervision  will  be  a 
dominating  feature  in  the  results  achieved.  Not  only  should 
the  workmen  be  watched  to  prevent  loose  methods  and  bad 
practices  creeping  in,  but  the  completed  work  .should  be  fre- 
quently examined  as  a  guard  against  poor  work  and  care- 
lessness. 

TURNING  POWER 

Features  other  than  the  maintaining  of  an  efficient  loco- 
motive enter  into  the  matter  of  increased  mileage  and  as 
they  have  to  do  with  the  care  of  the  locomotive  while  at 
terminals,  they  must  l)e  given  due  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  terminal  work. 

Increased  mileage  necessarily  implies  a  greater  number  of 
trips  to  be  made  between  shoppings  and  conditions  at  ter- 
minals which  interfere  with  the  promptness  with  which  loco- 
motives may  be  reached  for  the  purpose  of  making  needed 
repairs  and  prepared  for  a  quick  return  to  service,  tend  to 
prevent  increased  mileage. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  the  cleaning  of  fires,  the  obtaining 
of  coal   and   water   and   the  turning  of  the   locomotive  as 


adjuncts  to  the  maintenance  and  care  of  power.  The  pro- 
visions made  for  doing  this  work  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  locomotive  can  reach  the  points  where  the  work  is  to 
be  done,  is  most  important  in  the  quick  turning  of  loco- 
motives as  a  means  of  bringing  about  increased  mileage. 
Inadequate  provision  in  this  respect  slows  up  terminal 
movements,  hinders  prompt  repairs,  tends  to  hurried  repairs 
and  to  work  being  left  undone.  It  frequently  leads  to 
badly  congested  conditions  and  serious  delays,  and  fosters 
carelessness  in  the  various  stages  of  preparing  the  loco- 
motives for  return  to  service  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
crowding  them  through  the  terminal  in  order  to  turn  them 
with  any  degree  of  promptitude,  and  in  general  results  in 
poor  conditions  and  delays. 

Poor  facilities  in  this  respect  are  especially  troubles(Mne 
at  terminal  points  where  severe  winter  weather  is  experi- 
enced and  during  such  periods  they  may  be  the  cause  of 
power  conditions  becoming  very  serious. 

The  trackage  alx)ut  terminal  plants  insofar  as  it  provides 
for  prompt  and  free  movement  of  the  locomotive  in  cmi- 
junction  with  cleaning  fires,  obtaining  coal  and  water,  get- 
ting to  and  from  the  turntable  and  in  reaching  and  depart- 
ing from  the  shop,  is  important  in  giving  more  time  for  the 
making  of  repairs  and  lessening  the  time  required  for  pre- 
paring the  locomotive  for  dispatching.  In  a  like  manner 
the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  made  for  cleaning  the  fires, 
for  inspection  purposes  and  for  coaling,  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  time  necessary  in  getting  the  locomotive  ready 
for  service. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF   THE   TRAVELING   ENGINEER 

The  duties  of  the  traveling  engineer  place  upon  him  a 
considerable  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  locomotive  over  which  he  has  nominal  control.  Being 
in  constant  touch  with  all  the  conditions  that  enter  into  their 
handling  both  at  the  terminals  and  on  the  rojid,  he  cannot 
well  evade  such  responsibilit}'. 

In  various  ways,  as  casual  inspection  of  methods  used  and 
work  being  done  when  he  is  around  terminals,  riding  the 
locomotive,  investigation  of  delays  and  failures  and  through 
his  contact  with  the  locomotive  crews,  it  is  within  his  power 
to  know  just  what  conditions  are.  He  has  the  means  of 
knowing  whether  his  engineers  are  making  intelligent  reports 
or  not  by  occasionally  looking  over  their  work  reports.  He 
has  the  means  of  knowing  by  personal  observation  and  by 
information  gained  from  delay  and  failure  reports  whether 
inspectors  are  competent  and  painstaking  in  their  work  or 
not.  He  should  know  whether  or  not  fire,  ash-pmn  and  front- 
end  cleaning  is  being  done  properly,  and  the  locomotive 
cared  for  in  a  proper  manner  while  laying  over.  He  should 
know  by  the  results  obtained  as  well  as  by  the  complaints 
of  the  locomotive  crew,  by  his  personal  experience  in  riding 
and  by  results  of  investigation  of  delays  and  failures 
whether  the  work  being  reported  is  being  properly  done  or 
neglected.  He  can  easily  ascertain  what  is  done  with  reference 
to  boiler  inspection  during  boiler  washing  periods  and  to 
other  parts  during  periodical  inspection. 

In  the  extent  to  which  he  avails  him.«elf  of  this  informa- 
tion, and  the  use  to  which  he  applies  it  will  lie  the  measure 
of  his  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  conditions  which 
exist.  It  is  scarcely  sufficient  that  he  is  able  to  sav  in 
explanation  of  poor  conditions  that  the  work  required  to 
better  conditions  was  reported.  He  must  be  able  to  show 
that  he  made  use  of  all  the  means  within  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  betterment  of  conditions.  It  comes  well  within  the 
scope  of  his  authority  to  consult  and  advise  with  those  in 
charge  of  terminals  as  to  conditions  that  are  detrimental  to 
maintenance  and  efficiency. 

He  will  almost  invariably  find  that  the  information  and 
advice  that  he  can  offer  will  be  most  gladly  received.  As  a 
rule  the  terminal  authorities  are  mwe  given  to  cwnplaining 
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of  the  lack  of  assistance  given  them  by  the  traveling  engi- 
neer than  in  regard  to  his  insistance  on  better  conditions. 

The  traveling  engineer  should  take  particular  interest  in 
the  prevention  of  practices  which  tend  to  decrease  locomo- 
tive efficiency,  such  as  moving  engines  without  opening  the 
cylinder  cocks,  with  its  ill  effects  on  cylinder  and  piston  rod 
packings  and  the  slipping  of  locomotives  in  starting  them, 
with  its  general  racking  strains. 

The  report  is  signed  by  T.  F.  Howley,  chairman,  Joseph 
Keller,  B.  J.  Feeny,  C.  \V.  Coming  and  J.  W.  Burrows. 

DISCUSSION 

W.  H.  Gallagher  (M.  K.  &  T.)  advocated  a  method  of 
adjusted  tonnage  rating  as  a  means  of  securing  greater 
efficiency  from  locomotives.  E.  R.  Boa  (N.  Y.  C.)  brought 
out  the  necessity  for  cooperation  between  the  traveling  en- 
gineer and  the  roundhouse  foreman.  F.  L.  Pierce  (C.  &  A.) 
described  a  method  of  inspection  of  outgoing  engines  by 
traveling  engineers  which  had  l)rought  good  results.  E.  F. 
Boyle  (So.  Pac.)  spoke  of  the  damage  to  locomotives  re- 
sulting from  improper  operation  by  hostlers,  who  often 
moved  the  engines  when  cylinders  were  filled  with  water. 
B.  J.  Feeny  (U.  S.  R.  A.)  stated  that  while  good  facilities 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results,  a  fair  degree  of 
efficiency  could  be  secured  by  giving  attention  to  simple 
matters  which  recjuired  no  elal)orate  equipment,  such  as 
blowing  tul)es  and  cleaning  grates,  as  these  matters  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  operating  results  secured  with  the 
engines.  W.  L.  Robinson  (B.  &  O.)  mentioned  the  abuse 
of  locomotives  by  incompetent  hostlers,  and  stated  that  trav- 
eling engineers  should  have  authority  over  these  men  and 
should  iiT^truct  them  in  the  proper  method  of  handling 
engines.  E.  S.  Boyle  (So.  Pac.)  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  if 
all  the  work  reported  l)y  the  enginemen  is  done,  the  motive 
power  will  be  kept  in  fairly  good  condition.  Tt  is,  how- 
ever, neces.<;ar}'  for  the  traveling  engineer  to  see  that  the 
men  do  not  fail  to  rej)ort  neccssar}-  work.  He  advocated 
occasional  joint  inspection  by  the  traveling  engineers,  gen- 
eral foremen  and  master  mechanics  to  check  up  the  engineers' 
repor1<.  A  resolution  was  passed  stating  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  association  there  should  be  responsible  engine  in- 
spectors and  niglit  roundhouse  foremen  at  all  engine  ter- 
minals. , 

OTHER  BUSINESS 

At  the  session  held  on  P>iday,  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  amalgamation  with  the  American  Railroad  Association 
was  received  and  discussed.  The  committee  stated  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  the  traveling  engineer 
were  not  strictl\-  mechanical  work  nor  transportation  work, 
but  a  combination  of  the  two,  it  believed  that  the  l)est  results 
would  not  follow  from  amalgamation  as  a  division  of  either 
the  operating  section  or  the  mechanical  section,  but  by  the 
creation  of  a  separate  section  to  take  over  the  activities  of 
the  Traveling  F.ngineers'  Association.  This  course  had  been 
suggested  to  the  officers  of  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, but  no  answer  had  been  received,  and  in  view  of  this 
situation  the  committee  was  continued. 

The  b}-laws  of  the  association  were  amended  to  leave  the 
selection  of  the  place  of  meeting  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Th(^  following  officers  were  elected:  President  G.  A.  Kell, 
Grand  Trunk;  first  vice-president,  \V.  E.  Preston,  Southern; 
second  vice-president,  L.  R.  Pyle,  Railroad  Administration; 
third  vice-president,  E.  Hartenstein,  Chicago  &  Alton; 
fourth  vice-president,  J.  H.  DeSalis,  New  York  Central; 
fifth  vice-president,  E.  F.  Boyle,  Southern  Pacific;  secretary, 
W.  O.  Thompson,  New  York  Central;  treasurer.  David 
Meadows,  Michigan  Central;  members  of  e.xecutive  commit- 
tee, F.  P.  Roesch,  Railroad  Administration;  B.  J.  Feeny, 
Railroad  Administration;  J.  Keller,  Lehigh  Valley. 


FRONT  ENDS,  GRATES  AND  ASH  PANS* 

During  the  past  few  years  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  results  obtained  from  the  performance  of  heavy  Mikido 
and  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives.  The  committee  felt  that  an 
analysis  of  some  of  the  apparatus  pertaining  to  the  desims 
of  front  ends,  grates  and  ash  pans  was  pertinent,  and  accoid- 
ingly  sent  a  letter  to  the  mechanical  engineers  of  some  of 
the  larger  railroads  of  the  country,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  connection  with  work  by  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Front  Ends,  Grates  and  Ash  Pans  of  the  International  Rail- 
way Fuel  Association,  we  wish  to  compile  data  in  regard  to 
improvements  in  designs  of  front  ends,  grates  and  ash  pans 
which  some  of  the  more  important  railroads  have  found  to 
produce  a  saving  in  fuel.  We  would  like  to  have  this  data 
in  connection  with  the  larger  type  locomotives,  preferably  the 
Santa  Fe  or  the  Mikado  types. 

"If  your  railroad  has  found  a  change  in  design  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  which  is  proving  to  be  a  more  economi- 
cal design  than  you  originally  had  on  front  end  arrange- 
ments, on  grates  or  on  ash  pans,  also  if  the  designs  you  now 
use  are  giving  very  good  economy,  will  you  please  send  draw- 
ing showing  the  old  and  new  designs  and  also  advise  as  to 
the  size  of  the  locomotive,  the  class  of  service,  the  grade  of 
fuel  burned  and  any  further  information  which  you  see  fit 
to  give  regarding  both  old  and  new  designs." 

The  response  to  these  letters,  together  with  information 
submitted  by  individual  committeemen,  has  suggested  a  com- 
parison of  present  practice  with  the  practice  of  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  particularly  in  reference  to  front  end  design  when 
the  ^Lister  Mechanics'  Association  in  1906  endorsed  the 
Purdue  University  tests  on  front  ends. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Master  ^Mechanics' 
standard  front  end  is  that  the  height,  H.  of  the  portion  of 
the  stack  extending  above  the  smoke  box  and  the  distance. 
h,  that  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  below  the  horizontal  center  line 
of  the  smoke  box  be,  for  best  results,  as  great  as  practicable. 
This  being  done,  dimensions  of  certain  importance  are  ascer- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  following  formulae  in  which 
D  is  the  diameter  of  the  smoke  box,  P  the  distance  the  stack 
extends  below  the  top  of  the  smoke  box,  d  the  diameter  at  the 
choke  of  the  stack,  b  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  stack, 
and  h  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  stack  to  the  choke 
or  smallest  dimension  of  the  stack. 

d  =  .21D  4-  .16h 
b  =  2d  or  .5D 
P  =  ..S2D 
p  =  .22D 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  diameter  of  the  smoke  box 
on  which  tests  were  made  in  establishing  the  design  factors 
for  the  standard  front  end  was  74  inches,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mum back  pressure  of  the  exhaust  blast  that  produced  the 
draft  on  this  oil-burning  locomotive  was  only  a  little  more 
than  4  pounds.  These  are  conditions  which  do  not  prevail 
in  general  practice  today.  The  diameter  of  the  smoke  boK 
on  the  majority  of  larger  engines  is  from  80  to  91  in.  and  th ; 
back  pressure  is  far  in  excess  of  a  maximum  i^.  4^  pound?. 

The  function  of  the  stack  is  a  very  important  one  in  it? 
relations  to  the  drafting  of  the  locomotive  and  its  fuel  econ- 
omy. The  diameter  at  the  choke  of  the  stack,  as  determine! 
by  the  standard  formula,  is  made  a  function  of  the  diametc" 
of  the  .smoke  box,  as  well  as  the  distance  of  the  exhaust  nozzle 
below  the  center  line  of  the  smoke  box.  The  question  arisen 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  proper  basis  of  design  with  present- 
day  practice  with  large  locomotives,  either  using  saturated 
or  superheated  steam,  hand  fired  or  stoker  fired.  Is  this  the 
proper  equation  to  give  maximum  fuel  economy?     Does  it 

♦Abstract  of  a  committee  report  presented  before  the  International   Rail- 
way Fuel  Association  at  the  conventian  held  in  Chicago.  May   19-22,   1919 
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rrive  a  stack  that  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  exhaust 
-team  and  the  exhaust  gases  and  to  deliver  them  properly 
and  with  such  a  degree  of  freedom  that  good  fuel  economy 
results  ? 

By  comparing  the  formulae  with  the  practice  on  present 
prominent  railroads,  we  find  that  the  maximum  calculated 
diameter  of  the  stack  at  the  choke  is  23  in.  and  that  the 
actual  diameter  is  21  in.  In  this  case  the  minimum  area  of 
the  actual  stack  is  17  per  cent  below  that  required  by  the 
formula;  no  data  have  been  established  by  experiment  on 
this  coal-burning  Santa  Fe  type  superheater  locomotive  to 
show  that  a  23 -in.  or  larger  stack  might  not  be  used. 

This  railroad  in  question  is  notably  a  leader  in  the  large 
size  of  its  stacks.  Another  railroad  in  an  adjacent  territory 
is  using  a  17-in.  stack  on  this  same  type  of  locomotive. 

An  analysis  of  all  the  design  dimensions  referred  to  by  the 
formulae  is  of  great  interest  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  and 
one  might  possibly  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  dimensions 
were  made  to  suit  other  conditions  and  not  made  to  follow 
the  formulae  in  that  they  vary  as  much  as  100  per  cent  in 
several  instances. 

What,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  standard  Master  Mechanics' 
front  end?  It  may  possibly  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  a 
prominent  mechanical  engineer  when  he  said  recently:  "So 
far  as  present  large  power  is  concerned,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  standard  Master  Mechanic  front  end.  On  present- 
day  power,  using  superheater  steam,  the  arrangement  will 
not  permit  such  a  front  end." 

The  Master  Mechanics'  front  end  did  not  provide  a  front 
end  netting  which  is  common  to  most  locomotives  of  today, 
so  located  as  to  extend  from  the  table  plate  at  an  angle  of 
about  40  degrees  to  the  forvvard  part  of  the  smoke  l)ox.  This 
location  of  the  netting  for  interception  of  the  exhaust  gases 
makes  accessibility  of  the  front  end  rather  difficult,  and 
many  designers  have  expended  their  efforts  in  developing 
a  different  arrangement  of  the  netting  or  spark  arrester. 

The  Chicago  and  North  Western  has  had  for  several  years 
a  l)ox  arrangement  known  as  tlie  Slater  front  end  which  is 
claimed  to  give  very  satisfactor}-  results.  The  Burlington 
has  an  arrangement  differing  widely  from  that  of  other  rail- 
roads so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  having  a  basket  form 
over  the  exhaust  pot.     The  Rock   Island   has  a  cylindrical 


tives,  we  find  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  finger 
type,  and  are  divided  into  four  sections.  During  the  past 
few  years  power  shakers  have  been  introduced  on  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  larger  locwnotives.  In  such  case  the 
arrangement  is  such  that  the  grates  can  be  shaken  either  by 
power  or  by  hand  and,  of  course,  in  a  ver)-  much  shorter 
time  than  by  the  former  method. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  several  railroads  to 
change  from  the  finger  type  grates  to  the  table  t}^^  Tests 
recently  made  on  one  road  show  a  decided  saving  in  fuel 
due  to  the  change  from  the  finger  to  the  table  grates. 

Ash  Pans. — The  general  design  »of  ash  pans  must  neces- 
sarily be  adapted  to  the  particular  class  of  locomotives,  some 
locomotives  permitting  a  different  arrangement  than  others. 
In  general  it  would  appear  that  the  ash  pan  is  designed  to 
fill  a  space  that  has  been  left  over  after  other  parts  of  the 
locomotive  have  been  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  So  far 
as  the  type  of  hopper  is  concerned,  it  seems  that  the  duplex 
hopper  type  is  in  most  general  use,  although  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  multiple  hopper  type  ash  pans  in  ser\Mce. 

In  general  the  ash  pan  doors  open  so  as  to  dump  the 
ashes  towards  the  back  end,  although  on  a  few  railroads  the 
two  doors  open,  the  one  towards  the  front  and  the  other 
towards  the  back  of  the  locomotive. 

In  many  instances  the  mechanical  engineers  are  not  co- 
ordinate in  their  actions;  the  designs  that  are  satisfactor)' 
on  one  railroad  are  sometimes  discontinued  on  another.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  the  sliding  versus  the 
hinged  door. 

The  report  was  signed  bv  H.  B.  MacFarland  (A..  T.  & 
S.  F.),  chairman;  W.  J.  Bohan  (N.  P.),  E.  B.  DeVilbiss 
(Penn.  Lines),  ].  P.  Neff  (Am.  Arch  Co.),  and  Frank 
Zelenv  (C,  B.  &  Q.). 


CAST  IRON  PISTON  ROD  PACKING 

Two  of  the  prominent  railways  of  Great  Britain,  the  Lon- 
don &:  Xorth  Western  and  the  North  Staffordshire,  having 
experienced  difficulty  with  their  white  metal  piston  rod 
packing  on  superheater  locomotives  have  successfullv  de- 
veloped a  cast  iron  packing  which  has  given  particularly 
g(icd    service   for   some  little   time.      The  packing   used   on 
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Cast    Iron    Piston    Rod    Packing    Used    on    tlie    London    &.    North    Western 


spark  arrester.  (See  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Janu- 
ar)',  1919,  page  41.) 

"This  road  has  several  hundred  locomotives  fitted  with  this 
device,  with  the  most  gratifying  results." 

With  these  variations  of  designs  of  front  ends  the  question 
arises  with  this  committee  as  to  what  should  be  endorsed  as 
the  best  form  of  arrangement  of  a  standard  front  end  and 
what  should  be  the  basis  of  design  of  the  stack  under  present 
day  conditions.  At  this  time  the  committee  is  unable  to 
make  recommendations. 

Grates. — In  studying  the  grates  in  use  on  large  locomo- 


both  these  railroads  is  made  in  their  local  shq)s.  The 
London  &  North  W^estem  uses  a  mixture  of  40  p)er  cent 
selected  scrap,  30  per  cent  Kettering  silicious  material  and 
30  per  cent  old  ingot  molds  (Hematite).  The  North  Staf- 
fordshire railway  makes  its  packing  from  an  ordinary-  com- 
mercial quality  of  cast  iron  with  approximately  33  per  cent 
Barrow  Hematite  added. 

On  both  these  roads  the  cast  iron  packing  is  used  with 
modern  locomotives,  both  in  freight  and  passenger  service. 
The  Ncrth  Staffordshire  railway  uses  the  cast  iron  packing 
on  saturated  steam  locomotives  as  well  as  on  the  superheated 
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*team  locomotives,  the  design  shown  in  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions being  used  as  a  standard  for  all  locomotives  on  that 
line.  Reports  from  that  railway  state  that  a  large  saving 
in  maintenance  has  resulted  in  the  use  of  this  packing,  its  ex- 
perience having  resulted  that  the  white  metal  packing  is  many 
times  more  troublesome  and  expensive  than  the  cast  iron 
packing.     P'or  example  five  engines  using  the  ordinar}'  metal 


the  locomotives  had  the  packing  removed  twice  for  over- 
hauling during  the  same  period.  It  is  further  stated  that 
very  little  scouring  of  the  piston  rods  is  found  with  the  ca^-t 
iron  packing,  and  the  experience  shows  that  the  rods  wear 
longer  than  they  do  with  the  white  metal  packing. 

The  design  of  the  cast  iron  packing  used  on  the  London 
&  North  Western  is  also  shown,  but  it  should  be  stated 
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Cast    Iron    Piston    Rod    Packing    Used    On    the    North    Staffordshire 


packing  under  saturated  steam  required  l.?6  changes  during 
12  months,  while  five  engines  using  the  cast  iron  packing 
under  superheated  steam  required  no  intermediate  changes 
during  the  same  period.  Four  of  these  locomotives  had  the 
packing  taken  out  once  for  general  overhauling,  and  one  of 


that  this  design  is  somewhat  restricted  on  account 
of  the  stuffing  boxes  used  on  the  locomotives  on  this  road. 
\'ery  satisfactory-  results  have  been  obtained,  however,  al- 
though more  definite  information  cannot  be  given  because  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  packing  has  not  been  used  long. 


U.   S.   Army    Flat   Cars  at  the   American   Supply    Base   at   Glevres,   France,    Part    of    the    Huge    Stocks    of    Army    Supplies    Sold    to    the 

French    Government   for  $300,000,000 
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Fireproof  Terminal  Oil  House 

Floor    Plans   of    Tank    Arrangement    and    Details 
of    Apparatus    for    Convenient    Handling    of    Oil 

BY  ALBERT  P.  SHARP 


THE  housing  and  handling  of  oils  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  given  considerable  study  and  a  layout  of  an 
ideal  arrangement  for  a  railroad  terminal  fireproof 
oil  house  is  shown  in  the  illustrations.  This  house  is 
cquipp)ed  with  eight  tanks  of  24  barrels  capacity  each,  but 
can  be  enlarged  upon  or  reduced  without  changing  the  method 
of  handling  the  oils. 

In  this  plan  a  special  study  has  been  made  of  safety  and 

convenience  with  the  greatest  economy  in  handling  oils  and 

other  materials  that  are  usually  kept  at  a  station  of  this  kind, 

such  as  waste,  engineers*  cans  and  kits. 

The  oil  is  received  from  cars,  the  floors  of  which  are  on 
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Terminal  Oil  House  Plan  No.  1 

a  level  with  the  receiving  and  shipping  platform  and  is 
transferred  from  barrels  to  the  tanks  in  the  basement  bv 
gravity  through  filling  pipes,  provision  being  made  for  the 
elimination  of  foreign  matter  by  having  the  oil  pass  through 
a  suitable  screen  or  sieve  before  reaching  the  tank.  The 
name  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  tank  is  cast  on  the  lid  of  the 
cover  of  the  filling  box. 

All  lubricating  oils  are  drawn  from  tanks  by  air  pressure, 
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Arrangement  of  Combination  Cocks  and  Other  Fittings — Plan  No.  1 

hut  for  illuminating  oils  rotary  or  other  hand-operated  pumps 
should  be  provided  to  avoid  the  serious  injury  to  oil  and  the 
resultant  accidents  that  might  occur  through  the  failure  of 
a  lamp  caused  by  the  moisture  in  the  air. 

Small  auxiliary'  air  tanks  or  receivers  are  provided  with 


stop  cock  and  check  valve,  the  latter  placed  to  open  away 
from  and  thus  insure  no  air  reaching  the  main  tanks. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  arrangement  of  piping, 
faucets  and  delivery  counter  and  to  the  combination  cock  or 
faucet,  used  in  drawing  oils,  by  means  of  which  air  pres- 
sure is  admitted  to  the  auxiliary  tanks  cmly  during  the  pro- 
cess of  drawing  and  by  the  same  movement  used  for  drawing 
the  oil.  thus  eliminating  a  continuous  air  pressure  on  the  oil 
and  its  resultant  moisture. 

'I  he  convenient  arrangement  of  faucets  and  delivery 
counter  reduces  the  time  necessary  for  the  deliver}-  of  oil  to 
a  minimum. 

The  air  entc'rs  a  receiver  placed  in  the  basement,  and 
jjrovided  with  a  connection  to  a  sewer  and  a  stop  cock  for 
the  purp)ose  of  blowing  off  occasionally  and  removing  any 
moi.'^ture  or  foreign  matter  that  might  have  accumulated.  It 
then  passes  from  tlie  receiver  through  a  stop  cock,  thence 
through  a  pressure  regulator  to  faucets  at  the  deliver)- 
counter.  The  regulator  is  set  to  avoid  splashing  of  the  oils 
when  drawing. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  soaking  tanks  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  journal  packing,  the  oil  being  supplied  to  these 
tanks  by  air  pressure  also. 

While  the  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  to  be  taken 
care  of  did  not  enter  very  largely  into  the  design  of  the  oil 
house  shown  in  plan  No.  1,  it  was  worked  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  showing  an  ideal  arrangement  which  could 
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Cross  Section  of  Oil   House  and   Filling   Pipe — Plan   No.   1 

easily  be  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  an  oil  house 
under  almost  any  conditions. 

When  it  is  possible  to  receive  oils  in  tank  cars,  greater 
economy  in  handling  will  be  effected  by  an  arrangement  of 
pipes  to  discharge  the  oil  direct  from  the  tank  car  to  the 
storage  tank  in  the  basement. 

A  number  of  houses,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  plan  No. 
2,  using  the  same  system  and  apparatus  as  outlined  in  plan 
No.  1,  have  been  built  and  are  in  successful  oi>eration.  This 
house  is  of  a  considerably  larger  capacity  and  shows  the 
tanks  lying  horizontally  and  supported  on  concrete  saddles, 
the  oil  Ix^ing  received  from  oil  tank  cars  by  gravit}',  as  well 
as  from  barrels  through  filling  boxes,  if  necessar>'. 

The  capacity  of  this  house  is  750  barrels  of  oil  and  pro- 
vision is  made  to  take  care  of  waste  and  engineers"  kits  in 
a  similar  way  to  that  shown  in  plan  No.  1 ,  but  not  rejjeated 
here.  This  house  takes  care  of  an  assignment  of  200  loco- 
motives and  a  car  repair  yard  of  240  standing  room  capacity. 
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The  amount  of  oil  and  the  various  kinds  handled  is  as 
follows :  j  Jiy^ 

lUm  Gallons.  Consumption 

No.  4  Autoline  Fjr  auto  trucks         per  month 

150    Degrees    16,000  13.000  gallons 

Car  4,200  3,000  gallons 

No.   1    CTL    4,200  1,500  gallons 

Signal    4,200  1,000  gallons 

An    compressor    bbl.  lots  100  gallons 

Coach-Engine      4,200  2,100  gallons 

Turbine   4,200  750  gallons 

Transit     bbl.  lots  25  gallons 

Fuel 4,200  4,000  gallons 

G.  R.  E bbl.  lots  147  pounds 

It  will  be  noted  that  several  kinds  of  oils  are  received 
in  small  barrel  lots  and  are  stored  in  the  barrel,  no  pro- 
vision being  made  in  the  way  of  tanks  for  such  small  quan- 
tities. 

There  are  several  details  that  it  might  be  well  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  those  interested. 

While  not  shown  in  plan  No.  1,  it  is  understood  that  all 
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the  arrangement  of  cocks,  plan  No.  2,  which  shows  how  the 
excess  oil  reaches  the  drip  can. 

FILLING    BOXES 

The  filling  boxes  are  located  in  the  floor  of  the  sweat  room 
in  front  of  and  in  line  with  the  center  of  each  large  receiv- 
ing tank  and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  oil 
shipments  in  barrels,  either  in  receiving  or  dispatching,  the 
filling  of  barrels  being  done  by  a  combination  cock  located 
immediately  over  each  filling  box.    The  excess,  through  spill- 
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tanks  should  have  a  vent,  preferably  in  the  manhole  cover, 
•of  a  1-in.  hole.  Some  recommend  carr}ing  the  vent  to  the 
outside  of  the  building  through  a  1-in.  or  lj4-in.  pipe.  The 
writer  thinks  this  an  unnecessary  expense,  as  all  oil  houses 
should  be  provided  with  ventilators  in  the  roof  or  through 
the  chimney,  as  shown  in  plan  No.  1,  except  in  cases  of 
kerosene  and  gasoline,  the  latter  at  all  times  being  stored 
•outside  of  the  building,  preferably  in  a  buried  tank. 

THE   C()MBIX.\TIOX  COCK 

At  each  application  of  thi.^  combination  air  and  oil  cock 
there  is  an  exhaust  of  more  or  less  oil,  depending  on  the 
.speed  used  in  operating  the  cock.     This  amounts  to  about 
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Cross    Section    of  Oil    House,    Plan    No.   2.      Arrangement    of   Cocks 

and  Filling  Box 


a  tablespoonful  of  oil,  the  reclaiming  of  which  is  provided 
for  by  a  IJ/S-in.  drip  pipe  located  in  the  rear  of  the  battery 
of  cocks  or  faucets  and  long  enough  to  receive  the  oil  fnMn 
the  ^-in.  exhaust  outlet  on  each  cock.     This  is  outlined  in 


ing  over  and  from  the  combination  cock,  or  what  might 
otherwise  be  wasted  oil,  is  taken  care  of  by  the  funnel  shaped 
filling  box  which  allows  this  excess  to  return  to  the  tank 
from  which  it  came. 

These  filling  boxes  are  set  to  project  lyz-in.  above  the 
floor  level  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  sweepings  and  other 
foreign  matter  which  might  otherwise  find  its  way  into  the 
storage  tanks,  also  to  better  allow  the  barrel  to  rest  upon 
them  while  filling  or  emptying,  thus  preventing  the  oil  from 
running  over  the  floor  and  being  wasted. 


Photo  C^fpyri^ht  by   Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.   Y. 
The    Port    at    Stockholm,    Sweden 
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RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION  NEWS 

Director  General  Hines  took  his  first  vacation  since  he 
became  connected  with  the  Railroad  Administration,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September.  He  was  away  from  Washington 
for  the  two  weeks  ending  September  20. 

MECHANICAL  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards 
last  week  a  special  committee  consisting  of  A.  W.  Gibbs, 
H  L.  Ingersoll  and  John  Purcell  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  elimination  of  angle  cocks  from  the  air  brake  train 
line.  A  report  and  recommendation  will  be  made  to  the  com- 
mittee at  its  next  meeting  in  November.  The  committee  also 
made  some  minor  changes  in  the  proposed  standard  designs 
for  caboose  cars,  which,  as  amended,  will  be  submitted  to 
\\.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation,  for  final 
approval. 

COST  OF  FREIGHT  TRAIN  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  SERVICE 

The  total  cost  of  freight  train  service,  including  locomo- 
tive service,  continues  to  show  a  steady  decrease  each  month 
as  compared  with  preceding  months,  although  increases  as 
compared  with  last  year,  according  to  the  monthly  report  of 
the  Operating  Statistics  Section.  For  the  month  of  June  it 
was  101.8  cents  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles,  as  compared  \\ath 
10.>.9  in  May,  112.7  in  April,  119.5  in  March,  and  126.5 
in  February.  No  comparison  of  this  figure  with  last  year  is 
given.  The  cost  of  freight  locomotive  service  per  locomotive 
mile  in  June  was  107.1  cents,  as  compared  with  97.4  cents 
in  June,  1918,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  and  as  compared 
with  110.3  cents  in  May  of  this  year.  The  cost  of  freight 
train  service  per  train  mile  was  154.7  cents,  as  compared  with 
142.8  cents  in  June,  1918,  an  increase  of  8.3  per  cent,  and 
as  compared  with  156.8  cents  in  May.  All  items  of  cost  con- 
tinue to  show  increases  as  compared  with  last  year.  The 
combined  averages  for  all  regions  and  the  comparative  figures 
for  last  year  and  for  preceding  months  of  this  year  are  as 
follows : 


June 


Cost  of  locomotive  service  per  locomotive  mile.  . 

Lqcomolivc    repairs    

Eiigincnouse  expenses    

Train    engiaemen    

loconiotivc    fuel    

^  Olbei     locomotive    supplies 

Xo£i  ct  train  service  per  train  mile 

gloss    ton-miles 101.8  103.9 

Lnginehousc    expenses  \ 

Lccoiiiotive  repaii  s         j _'  ' ' 

Lotumotive  fuel 

Othci    loconiotivc  supplies 

Train    ei.gincnien    

Trainmen 

Train  supplies  and  expenses 


112.7 


1919 

107.1 

36.1 

8.8 

19.6 

39.1 

3.5 

154.7 

119.5 

51.1 

44.6 

4.0 
22.3 
25.6 

7.1 


1918 

97.4 

31.1 

6.8 

18.5 

38.1 

2.9 

142.8 

126.5 

43.7 

43.9 

3.4 
22.3 
25.3 

5.2 


June,  May,  April, 

1919  1919  1919 
Coit  ot   trail,  service   per   1.000 

ifro.ss    loii-niilts    33.7  35.4  38.6 

Lolo.-.ioI:vc  fuel   29.3  30.6  34.3 

Other  locomotive  supplies.  . . .          2.6  2.6  2.9 

Enginemen  and  trainmen 31.5  31.1  32.4 

Train  supplies  and  expenses. .         4.7  4.2  4.4 


March,     Feb'y. 
1919  1919 


40.8 
37.5 

3.1 
33.5 

4.6 


43.1 
40.3 

3.4 
34.8 

4.8 


HOURS  OF  SHOP  EMPLOYEES  INCREASED  TO  NINE 


The  effect  of  the  recent  .«itrikes  of  shop  employees  is 
plainly  seen  in  the  reports  of  bad  order  freight  cars  as 
of  August  9,  when  the  percentage  of  bad  orders  had  in- 
creai^ed  to  9.3,  although  the  strikes  were  not  terminated 
until  about  a  week  later.  On  August  9  there  were  144,000 
cars  requiring  heavy  repairs  and  83,000  requiring  light 
repairs.  Since  then  the  shop  employees  have  been  put  on 
a  nine  hour  a  day  basis.  On  August  2  the  bad  order  cars 
were  8.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  7.1  per  cent  on  the 
corresponding  date  in  1918.  .\bout  135,000  required  heavy 
repair?  and  73,000  light  repairs.  A  year  ago  the  classifi- 
cation was  not  recorded.  On  July  26,  the  date  of  the  last 
report  preceding  the  strike,  the  percentage  was  8.5  as  com- 


pared with  7.2  the  year  before,  and  139,183  required  heavy 
repairs  and  68,922  light  repairs,  a  total  of  208,105.  On 
that  date  106  roads  or  77.9  per  cent  had  more  than  4 
per  cent  of  their  cars  in  bad  order  and  30  roads,  or  22.1 
per  cent,  had  less  than  4  per  cent.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
bad  orders  were  box  cars  and  25  per  cent  were  gondolas. 
The  number  of  bad  order  cars  increased  during  the  spring 
months  while  traffic  was  light  and  while  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration was  exerting  great  pressure  to  effect  economies. 
In  February  the  hours  of  the  mechanical  forces  were  re- 
duced from  the  war  basis  to  eight  hours  a  day  and  in 
;March  the  forces  were  reduced.  At  that  time  there  were 
400,000  to  500,000  surplus  freight  cars.  In  the  latter  part 
of  June,  when  traffic  began  to  pick  up  and  a  large  number 
of  cars  were  automatically  put  in  the  bad  order  class  by  Ijeing 
assigned  for  grain  service,  orders  were  issued  to  increase 
the  car  repair  forces,  but  the  strike  came  before  much  head- 
way had  been  made. 

SHOP  CRAFTS  AUTHORIZE  LEADERS  TO  CALL  STRIKE 

The  railroad  shop  employees  affiliated  with  the  .\meri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor  have  voted  325,000  to  25,000 
to  authorize  their  officers  to  call  a  strike  to  enforce  their 
original  demands  for  a  general  increase  in  wages  from  68  to 
85  cents  an  hour  rather  than  to  accept  the  offer  recently  made 
to  them  by  the  President  and  Director  General  Hines  of  in- 
creases of  from  4  to  7  cents  an  hour  by  way  of  readjustment. 
The  vote  places  full  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  officers, 
however,  and  they  apparently  decided  to  take  what  they  can 
get  while  waiting  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  or  an 
opportunity  to  renew  their  demands.  Although  they  had 
once  rejected  the  offer  the  officers  entered  into  conferences 
with  Dirctor  General  Hines  and  his  assistants  in  the  Rail- 
road .Administration  on  Septeml>er  5,  prepared  to  accept  the 
offer  and  to  negotiate  for  the  national  agreement  covering 
rules  and  working  conditions  which  Mr.  Hines  had  promised 
them  before  the  negotiaitons  were  broken  off  on  .\ugu.<;t  1 
by  the  unauthorized  strikes.  Mr.  Hines  attended  the  confer- 
ences on  Friday  and  Saturday  and  they  were  continued  this 
week  by  his  assistants  after  Mr.  Hines  had  left  for  a  vacation 
of  about  two  weeks. 

Director  General  Hines  on  September  4  addressed  an 
ultimatum,  similar  to  that  issued  in  the  case  of  the  striking 
trainmen  in  California,  regarding  the  local  and  unauthorized 
shop  strikes  on  the  New  York  Central  at  Depew,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Havelock,  Neb.,  saying  that 
unless  the  men  returned  to  work  not  later  than  their  regular 
reporting  time  on  Saturday,  September  6,  they  would  be  con- 
sidered as  having  permanently  left  the  service,  their  places 
would  be  filled  and  if  they  returned  to  the  ser\ice  later  it 
would  be  only  as  new  employees.  This  notice  was  conveyed 
in  telegrams  .sent  to  the  regional  directors,  stating  that  the 
chief  executives  of  the  shopmen's  organizations  had  definitely 
instructed  their  men  to  return  to  work,  directing  that  the 
federal  managers  post  the  telegrams  conspicuously  on 
bulletin  boards  and  consider  them  as  their  instructions  to 
proceed  accordingly. 

ORDERS  OF  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Chicago  Joint  Agreement  Between  Brotherhoods. — Cir- 
cular 88,  of  the  Northwestern  regional  director,  quotes 
rules  of  the  Chicago  Joint  Agreement  l)etween  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  which  are  to  he  incorpo- 
rated into  existing  schedules  on  railroads  where  such  sched- 
ules exist  and  where  they  are  not  already  included. 

Repairs  to  New  Freight  Car  Equipment. — The  South- 
western regional  director,  in  Order  232,  states  that  when 
new    freight    car    equipment    built    for    the    Railroad    Ad- 
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ministration  is  placed  in  shop  or  on  truck  shop  for  repairs 
all  bolts  should  be  gone  over  and  nuts  tightened  to  insure 
taking  up  all  shrinkage  that  has  taken  place  since  the  cars 
were  built. 

Automobile  Cars — Safety  Chaius  on  Kud  Doors. — Order 
2M  canceling  Order  227  of  the  Southwestern  regional  director 
states  that  the  Safety  Section  recommends  that  chains  or  some 
other  suitable  device  be  ap|)lied  on  automobile  cars  with  end 
doors  to  p-revent  these  doors  opening  further  outward  than 
the  line  of  the  side  of  the  car,  and  suggests  that  all  cars, 
regardless  of  ownership,  be  so  e(|uij)j)ed  as  rapidly  as 
possil)le. 

Acrideut  Pmrntiou  Drives. — The  Northwestern  regional 
director,  file  97-1-20.  announces  the  National  Railroad 
Accident  Prevention  Drive,  from  October  18  to  .SI,  in- 
clusive, and  suggests  that  federal  managers  call  a  meeting  of 
general  officers  to  discuss  plans  for  making  this  drive  a 
success,  the  meeting  preferaUy  to  l)e  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  meeting  of  the  General  Safety  Committee  if  the 
meeting  of  that  committee  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  advance 
of  October  1. 

Fire  Prevention — Smoking. — Supplement  11  to  Circu- 
lar 32  of  the  Northwestern  regional  director  states  that  dur- 
ing 1918  there  were  reported  to  the  Y'wq  Loss  and  Property 
Protection  section,  252  fires  directlv  attributable  to  careless- 
ness  in  smoking  or  the  use  of  matches,  with  a  total  loss  of 
$159,629,  and  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  no  smoking  rule  in  wood  working  shops, 
paint  shops,  etc. 


DIRT  IN  COAL* 

BY  L.  J.  JOFFRAY 

General  Fuel  latpector,  Illinois  Central 

The  ash  content  in  coal  varies  widely  in  different  locali- 
ties and  frequently  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
same  locality  under  different  conditions  of  mining  and 
preparation.  The  normal  amount  of  ash  may  be  considered 
as  that  found  in  the  face  sample  of  the  seam  proper;  the 
excess  ash  is  that  which  is  added  to  the  coal  from  the  roof 
or  bottom  in  the  process  of  mining  and  which  is  not  elimi- 
nated before  the  coal  leaves  the  mine. 

Lump  coal  made  over  a  1^4 -in.  screen  usually  shows  the 
normal  per  cent  of  ash,  while  the  \y^-\n.  screenings  in 
most  cases  show  one  and  one-half  times  the  percentage  of  ash 
contained  in  the  lump. 

The  ash  content  in  screenings  can  be  reduced  nearly  to 
that  of  the  screened  lump  by  the  use  of  a  jig  gravity  washer, 
with  an  ample  water  supply  and  a  convenient  place  to 
deposit  the  refuse.  However,  the  washing  of  screenings 
has  been  considered  too  expensive  while  the  price  of  all 
coal  was  low,  but  since  prices  have  gone  60  per  cent  and 
more  higher,  and  will  [)robably  remain  so,  it  may  be  well, 
and  at  the  same  time  profitable,  to  eliminate  the  excess  ash 
by  washing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  thereby  saving  the 
use  of  cars  for  and  the  long  haul  on  inert  material  to  points 
where  coal  is  finally  consumed,  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
about  six  mills  per  ton-mile. 

The  following  table  showing  ash  and  B.  t.  u.  content 
of  coal  from  a  bituminous  mine  in  the  central  we.st  district 
illustrates  how  the  ash  content  of  screenings  can  be  reduced 
by  washing: 

Ash, 

per  cent  B.  t  u. 

Dry    or    unwashed    screenings 22.61  8,895 

Washed    screenings    14.05  lo!o85 

Lump     12.39  10.499 

The  excess  a.^h  in  mine  run  and  prepared  sizes,  made 
over  an  inch  and  a  cjuarter  screen,  can  easily  be  removed 
by  hand  by  the  miner  at  the  working  face  when  loading 

'Abstract  of  a  piper  presented  before  the  convention  of  the  International 
ruei  Associatif^n  at  Chicago.  May  19-22,  1919. 


into  mine  cars,  or  by  having  men  or  boys  working  on  pick- 
ing tables  or  belts  while  the  coal  is-  passing  to  the  ra  1- 
road  car. 

The  performance  of  this  work  can  be  looked  after  by  a 
regularly  assigned  fuel  inspector.  We  are  using  a  systt  n 
of  close  inspection  with  suggestions  to  the  mine  superi.i- 
tendents  on  the  ground  while  the  coal  is  being  loaded.  .\^ 
a  result  of  this  effort,  the  impurities  removable  by  har  d. 
picking  and  based  on  actual  carload  tests  have  beenreduct  j 
from  an  average  of  2.7.>.>  per  cent  in  the  year  1911  to  an 
average  of  1.535  per  cent  in  the  year  1917,  or  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  1.198  per  cent  which  applied  to  a  con.>^umption  <  f 
4,000,000  tons  of  coal  used  annually  represents  47,920  toi  > 
less  ash,  requiring  the  use  of  958  fifty-ton  cars  to  move  same, 
The  transportation  cost  of  moving  this  excess  ash  an  average 
distance  of  266  miles,  based  on  an  **out  of  pocket"  cost  ( f 
five  miles  per  net  ton-mile,  ecjuals  $63,73,S.60  per  annum. 
This,  however,  is  but  the  lesser  saving. 

Taking  the  established  estimate  of  increase  in  efficiency 
of  1^2  per  cent  for  each  reduction  of  one  per  cent  in  ash, 
the  saving  from  this  source,  i.  e.,  increased  evaporative  effi- 
ciencv,  with  coal  at  a  delivered  price  of  $3.68  per  ton 
equal's  $264,518.40,  or  a  total  saving  of  $328,252.00  per 
annum.  What  the  measure  of  the  economies  following  from 
reduced  engine  failures  and  reduction  in  enginehouse  ex- 
pense amount  to  are  difficult  of  computation. 

ELEMENTS    OF    ASH 

The  effective  combustion  of  coal  depends  largely  on  the 
nature  and  per  cent  of  impurities  it  contains,  especially  so 
if  the  ash  has  a  tendency  to  clinker,  which  is  dependent 
on  the  percentage  of  silica,  iron  and  lime  in  its  composition. 
Tables  I  and  II  give  analyses  of  coal  and  ash,  respectively, 
used  in  ten  burning  tests  from  ten  different  mines  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana. 


Table  I— A' 

<ALYsEs  OF   Coals 

Test 

Volatile 

Fixed 

Num- 

Moistuie 

matter 

carbon 

Ash 

Sulphur 

ber 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

percent    percent      B.  t 

.  u. 

Qinker? 

1 

3.37 

31.31 

55.19 

9.63 

.64 

12,325 

No 

) 

6.02 

30.00 

53.50 

10.30 

1.30 

12.136 

No 

3 

4.61 

31.35 

54.05 

lO.OO 

1.19 

12,368 

No 

4 

2.92 

33.10 

51.25 

12.73 

2.96 

12.389 

Yea 

5 

4.99 

39.22 

43.99 

11.80 

4.43 

11.768 

Slightly 

6 

3.41 

37.12 

45.62 

13.85 

4.02 

11,842 

Yes 

7 

5.13 

.'7.70 

44.31 

12.80 

4.52 

11.693 

Yea 

8 

2.86 

36.04 

43.14 

17.96 

4.58 

11.124 

Yea 

9 

8.49 

34.87 

48.16 

8.48 

1.47 

12.251 

No 

10 

4.68 

38.59 

44.24 

12.49 

4.50 

11.921 

Yes 

T.MiLE   II — Analvses 

OF   Ash 

Alumi- 

Calcium 

Mag- 

Silica 

Iron 

num 

Oxide 

nesium 

Test 

Sulphur 

Oxide 

Oxide 

Oxide 

(Lime) 

Oxide 

Color 

Num- 

(S) 

(SiO,) 

(FejOa) 

(AljjO,) 

(CaO) 

(MgO) 

of 

ber 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  rent 

f>er  cent 

ash 

1 

.64 

59.0 

3.1 

31.0 

5.6 

1.3 

White 

2 

1.30 

55.2 

8.3 

26.6 

7.i 

1.3 

White 

3 

1.19 

56.1 

8.1 

27.2 

5.4 

.9 

Light  gray 

4 

2.96 

45.4 

25.3 

16.9 

11.6 

.8 

Reddish    gray 

5 

4.43 

49.1 

32.2 

13.5 

4.5 

1.4 

Reddish    gray 

6 

4.02 

35.1 

22.4 

10.2 

30.8 

1.5 

Reddish    gray 

7 

4.52 

43.3 

24.1 

9.0 

19.9 

1.2 

Reddish    gray 

8 

4.58 

44.8 

20.3 

18.6 

16.4 

1.5 

Reddish    gray 

9 

1.47 

45.8 

20.2 

28.3 

5.4 

0.0 

White 

10 

4.50 
teni. 

27.1 

52.3 

14.1 

4.4 

1.2 

Dark  gray 

Fusing 

dcg. 

F.     239 

3227 

2840 

3416 

3452 

3882 

Table  I  gives  the  usual  proximate  analyses  of  the  coals. 
Table  II  give?  analyses  of  the  ash.  By  referring  to  the 
column  showing  the  clinkering  and  non-clinkering  coals 
and  then  making  a  review  of  the  ash  table,  we  observe  that 
the  coals  with  non-clinkering  ash  are  low  in  both  sulphur 
and  lime.  In  burning  they  did  not  clinker  in  a  dazzling 
white  fire  of  an  approximate  temperature  of  2,900  degrees 
F.,  while  the  ash  in  the  clinkering  coals  fused  at  a  fire-box 
temperature  of  approximately  2,200  degrees  F.,  which  indi- 
cates clearly  that  when  the  sulphur  and  lime  content  exist  in 
high  proportion  to  the  silica,  iron  and  aluminium  oxides, 
it  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  ash  fusing  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature. 
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The  bottom  line  of  Table  II  shows  the  fusing  point  of  the 
sul  liur  and  the  different  oxides.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
th;.  by  taking  each  element  separately  the  fusing  point  is 
at  I  higher  temperature  than  is  usually  obtained  in  the 
furiace  of  a  boiler.  However,  by  combining  these  elements 
in  troper  proportion  with  the  sulphur,  fusion  at  a  much 
low  r  temperature  will  take  place. 

The  conditions  of  these  ten  experiments  as  to  draught, 
^tc.  was  identical  in  each  case.  However,  I  have  since 
ob-^Tved  that  either  one  of  the  coals  containing  the  clink- 
eri.'.g  ash  will  give  better  results  both  as  to  combustion  and 
reduction  of  slag  in  the  ash  by  increasing  the  draught, 
which  increases  the  flow  of  air  through  the  fire  bed  and  has 
a  tendency  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  fire  below  the 
fusing  point  of  the  ash.  Hence  it  is  always  good  policy  to 
&9,>\gn  the  clinkering  coals  to  a  lower  class  of  service,  as 
switch  engine,  local  freight,  and  other  light  runs.  How- 
ever, when  considering  the  possibility  of  burning  the  low 
grade  clinkering  coals  to  profitable  advantage,  such  should 
not  be  construed  so  as  to  minimize  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  are  assigned  the  duty  of  eliminating  all  impuri- 
ties possible  when  the  coal  is  being  prepared  at  the  mines. 
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SANTA  FE  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR 
LIGHT  TRACK 

\  group  of  three  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  has  re- 
cently been  completed  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
for  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg.  These  locomotives  are 
to  be  used  for  heavy  freight  service  and  are  designed 
to  operate  on  rails  weighing  75  lb.  per  yard  and  over. 
They  are  of  special  interest  as  they  illustrate  the  suitability 


three-inch  tubes.  The  front  end  of  the  firebox  crown  is  sus- 
pended on  three  rows  of  Baldwin  expansion  stays.  The  main 
frames  are  of  annealed  vanadium  cast  steel.  The  bolster  of 
the  front  truck  is  suspended  on  heart  shaped  links.  The 
rear  truck  is  of  the  Delta  type  and  is  used  in  combination 
with  the  Commonwealth  rear  frame  cradle. 

The  \\'alschaert  valve  motion  is  applied  and  is  controlled 
by  a  type  B  Ragonnet  power  reverse  gear.  The  piston  heads 
are  of  steel  and  the  packing  rings  are  made  of  gun  iron. 
The  latter  material  is  also  used  for  the  steam  chest  bushings 
and  the  valve  packing  rings. 

The  main  driving  axles  and  the  rear  truck  axle  are  of 
chrome  vanadium  steel  quenched  and  tempered  in  accordance 
with  A.  S.  T.  M.  specifications.  All  wearing  brasses,  includ- 
ing the  crosshead  gibs  and  driving  wheel  hub  liners,  are  of 
phosphor  bronze.  The  pedestal  wedges  and  gibs  are  of 
brass.  The  firel)ox  is  equipped  with  a  power  operated  fire- 
door. 

General  Data 

("lagc   4  ft.  8»4  in. 

Sen'ice   Heavy  Freiglit 

1  uel    Soft    coal 

Tractive  effort   52,300  lb. 

Weight  111   working   order 274,715  lb. 

Weight   on   arivers 218.390  lb. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 26,325  lb. 

Weight  on  tiailing  truck 30,000  lb. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 440,700  lb. 

Wheel  base,   driving 20   ft.   4  in. 

Wheel  base,  total 37  ft.  2  in. 

Wnecl  base,  engine  and  tender 71  ft.  3J4  in. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers   -;-   tractive  effort 4.2 

Total   ^^ eight    -j-    txactive   effort 5.2 

Tractive  effort   X   diam.   drivers    H-    -quivalent  heating  surface* 691.2 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    H-    grate  area 73.4 

Firebox  heating  suiface   -t-   equivalent  heating  surface,*  per  cent 6.0 

Weight   on  drivers    -=-    equivalent   heating  surface* 50.7 

Total  weight   ~   equivalent  heating  surface* 63.8 

Volume  both  cylinders ,,....».... 18.5   cu.   ft. 


Alabama   &■  Vicksburg  2-10-2  Type  for   Heavy    Freight   Service 


of  the  Santa  Fe  type  for  heavy  freight  ser\'ice  on  lines  where 
the  track  conditions  will  not  permit  the  use  of  motive  power 
having  high  wheel  loads. 

.\s  far  as  practicable,  the  detail  parts  of  the  Santa  Fe  type 
locomotives  are  designed  to  interchange  with  those  of  the 
I'acific  and  the  Mikado  type  locomotives  previously  built  for 
tlie  same  road. 

The  following  table  of  dimensions  will  give  the  com- 
parison between  these  locomotives  and  the  !Mikado  type. 

Santa  Fe  type  Mikado  type 

Cvlinder    dimensions 26  in.  by  28   in.  22  in.  by  28  in. 

I'nvers,    diameter    57  in.  57   in. 

>»eam    pressure    185   1b.  200  1b. 

'ate    area     58.7  sq.  ft.  46   sq.   ft. 

Vater   heating   surface 3.278  sq.  ft.  2,573  sq.  ft. 

■    iperheating    surface    754  sq.  ft.  561    sq.    ft. 

y  '•ight    on    drivers 218.390  1b.  168.400  lb. 

^    oight,    total    engine 274.715  1b.  217.500  lb. 

T  active  effort 52,300  1b.  40.400  1b. 

The  boiler  is  a  straight  top  design  with  a  fire  tube  super- 
i  eater.  A  Gaines  comljustion  chamlier  is  applied  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Security  firebrick  arch,  which  is  supported  on  four 


Equivalent    heatitig   surface*    H-    vol.   cylinders 232.4 

Grate  area    -f    vol.   cylinders 3.2 

Cylinders 

Kind    Simple 

Diimctcr  ana  stroke 26  in.  by  28  in. 

Valzes 

Kind    Piston 

Diaincter 14  in. 

Whc:ls 

Driving,   diameter  oyer   tires 57  in. 

Driving,  ihickness  of  tires 3vi   in. 

Diiviug  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 11  in.  by  12  in. 

Dnviiife  jounials,   others,  diameter  and  length 10  in.  by  12  in. 

Ei.giiit  truck  wheels,  diameter 33  in. 

Lnginc  truck,  journals 6  in.  by  10  in. 

Trailing   truck  wheels,   diameter 40  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals 7^   in.  by  12  in. 

Boiler 

Style   Straight 

Av'orkhig  j>i  cssure 1 85  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 75  5^  jn. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 148ft  in.  by  78*^  in. 

firebox  i>lates,  thickness Sides  and  back  ft,  crown  H,  tube  J4  in. 

Firebox,  water  space Front  5  in.,  sides  and  back.  4  in. 

luocs,  number  and  outside  diameter 32 — 2  in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter 2is — SH  in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 19  ft.  3  in. 
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Heating  surface,  tubes  and  flues 3021   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox,  including  arch  tubes 257  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   total 3,278  sq.  ft. 

Superheater  heating  surface 754  sq.   ft. 

Equivalent   heating  surface* 4,309  sq.   ft. 

Grate  area   58.7  sq.  ft. 

Tender 
jjjjjj    Water  bottom 

VVkcels.*  diameter r  •■• '  k  "  '?f  •"' 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 6  >"•  ^V  1^   '"• 

Watci   capacity   10.000  gal. 

Coai  capacity ^^  *°"' 

•Equivalent  heating  surface  =  total  evaporative  heating  surface  +  1.5 
times  tnc  superheating  surface. 

CERTAIN  ESSENTIALS* 

By  EUGENE  McAULIFFE 
M*Mter,   Fuel  Comerv.tion  Sectioo.  United  St«tes  Railroad  Administratroo 

I  wish  to  today  to  say  a  few  words  on  certain  compelling 
features  which,  if  attended  to,  will  accomplish  more  in  one 
year  towards  effecting  fuel  and  operating  economies  than 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  five  years.  Briefly,  the 
outstanding  essentials  of  the  railway  fuel  problem  are: 

Clean  Coa/.— Buy  clean  coal,  get  clean  coal.  There  is 
not  a  coal  contract  in  existence  that  does  not  suppose  the 
delivery  of  the  cleanest  coal  that  the  particular  mine  from 
which  the  purchase  is  made  is  capable  of  producing.  Do  not 
ask  from  the  coal  producer  the  impossible,  but  insist  on  the 
possible  Tests  have  proved  that  with  coal  containing  12.5 
per  cent  of  ash  taken  as  100  per  cent  the  relative  efficiency 
falls  as  the  ash  increases  until  coal  with  40  per  cent  of 
ash  marks  a  total  lack  of  efficiency.  At  the  mine  face,  or 
on  the  mine  tipple,  is  the  place  to  clean  coal.  The  excess 
and  removable  non-combustible  matter  can  be  separated 
cheaper  there  than  in  the  locomotive  firebox.  Let  the 
producer  do  the  cleaning,  such  is  a  proper  part  of  the  cost 
of  production.  I  have  found  on  a  majority  of  roads  an  in- 
sufficient and  frequently  untrained  inspection  force.  The 
roads  which  most  need  an  inspection  force  are  most  lacking 
in  this  respect.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  coal  operators, 
all  that  are  worth  considering,  will  appreciate  the  help  that 
an  intelligent  inspection  force  can  give  them.  Good  inspec- 
tion supposes  many  things,  including  contract,  quality, 
weights,  clean  equipment  and  proper  class  of  equipment. 

Distorted  Valve  Motion. — The  next  cheapest  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  organize  the  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  proper  distribution  of  the  .steam  made  from  the  coal  pur- 
cha.sed.  I  commend  to  your  attention  the  paper  written  by 
J.  W.  Hardy  on  fuel  losses  due  to  defective  valve  motion, 
then  read  the  circular  just  issued  and  immediately  proceed 
to  carry  out  the  simple  recommendations  therein  contained. 

Air  Leaks  in  Locomotive  Front  Ends. — On  August  1, 
1918,  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  issued  Circular  Xo.  8 
calling  the  attention  of  motive  power  men  to  the  fuel  losses 
that  result  from  air  leaks  in  locomotive  front  ends,  par- 
ticularly those  that  surround  the  steam  pipes  where  they  leave 
the  front  end.  The  recommendations  contained  in  this  circular 
were  followed  in  some  instances;  in  others,  ignored.  A 
locomotive  suffering  from  front  end  leaks  invariably  fails 
imless  her  guardians  have  compromised  with  her  cost  of 
keep  and  earning  power  by  choking  the  nozzle. 

Distorted  Draft  Apparatus. — A  limited  survey  of  the  in- 
terior of  locomotive  front  ends  can  be  easily  made  by  looking 
down  into  the  stack  when  the  engine  is  cool,  using  a  com- 
mon flash  light.  This  casual  inspection,  if  made,  will  astonish 
many  of  you.  Here,  again,  we  lack  organization  and  method. 
Distorted  draft  apparatus  invariably  indicates  shiftlessness. 
Stopped  Up  Flues,  Grates  and  Ash  Pans. — Another  essen- 
tial has  been  covered  briefly  by  the  recent  Fuel  Conservation 
Section  circular  dealing  with  stopped  up  flues  and  choked 
superheater  unit  tubes,  choked  air  openings  in  grates,  and 

"Ab.-Nlract    ot    a    paper    presented    at    the   cniivontion    of   the    International 
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restricted  air  inlets  in  ash  pans.  An  insufficient  air  open- 
ing in  the  ash  pan  represents  a  defect  in  design;  the  rest 
represents  defects  in  execution.  These  conditions  again  re- 
sult in  the  application  of  the  well-known  remedy,  choking 
the  exhaust  nozzle,  with  the  result  that  the  engine  struggles 
part  or  all  the  way  over  the  division  at  the  expense  of  the 
fuel  bill,  delaying  the  reduced  tonnage  handled,  with  corre- 
sponding delays  to  opposing  trains  which  are  side-trackod 
at  meeting  points  to  wait  for  the  crippled  engine. 

The  Superheater. — Another  essential  I  wish  to  speak  r,f 
relates  to  the  proper  maintenance  and  handling  of  what  is 
the  most  substantial  fuel  saver  ever  put  on  the  American 
locomotive,  i.  e.,  the  superheater.  The  purpose  of  the  super- 
heater is  to  conserve  fuel  and  water,  and  to  increase  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  locomotive.  In  some  instances  this 
result  is  obtained  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent,  the  measure 
of  efficiency  shading  off  in  other  cases  until  the  apparatus  is 
frequently  not  able  to  absorb  the  load  of  improper  locomo- 
tive maintenance  put  on  its  shoulders.  Certain  engineers 
carry  water  levels  so  high  as  to  transform  the  superheater 
into  an  evaporator,  getting  the  train  over  the  road  at  the 
expense  of  much  fuel  and  a  few  additional  tanks  of  water. 
We  have  found  superheater  units  not  only  improperly  in- 
stalled, but  poorly  maintained,  and  often  they  are  not  tested 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  locate  the  steam  leaks  that  occur 
in  the  front  end  when  the  engine  is  working.  The  Fuel  Con- 
servation Section  recently  issued  a  circular  on  superheater 
losses;  they  deserve  your  best  attention. 

Back  Pressure  Losses. — A  condenser  cannot  be  used  on 
a  locomotive,  and  the  limitations  that  surround  the  locomo- 
tive necessitate  a  restricted  exhaust  in  order  that  a  sufficient 
rate  of  combustion  can  be  maintained  with  a  relatively  small 
boiler,  generating  many  hundreds  of  horsepower.  Under 
the  conditions  that  commonly  obtain,  of  all  the  fuel  that  is 
used  in  the  locomotive,  only  about  six  per  cent  is  available 
for  use  in  moving  freight  or  passengers.  Excess  back  pres- 
sure losses,  therefore,  apply  against  the  six  per  cent  saved  for 
tractive  purposes.  Under  the  circumstances,  why  cripple  the 
locomotive  by  choking  the  exhaust  to  offset  lack  of  proper 
adjustment  of  draft  apparatus,  the  closing  of  air  leaks  in 
front  ends,  the  cleaning  of  tubes,  superheater  flues,  etc.? 

The  Old  Type  of  Locomotive. — Many  of  us  began  with 
the  eight-wheel  type  of  locomotive  with  low  steam  pressure 
and  small  firebox  and  grate  area.  These  little  engines  had 
no  fuel-saving  devices,  but  they  played  their  part  in  the 
greatest  peaceful  drama  the  world  ever  saw,  the  building  of 
the  Western  Empire.  Too  many  light  locomotives  have  been 
scrapped  in  the  past;  instead  they  should  have  been  modern- 
ized and  kept  in  service  suited  to  their  capacity.  In  many 
instances  locomotives  too  heavy  for  the  job  are  employed  to 
the  detriment  of  train-mile  costs  and  the  permanent  way. 
The  fuel-saving  attachments  developed  in  recent  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  compound  air  pump,  only  earn  when  the 
locomotive  is  moving,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  improve- 
ments of  the  above  character,  if  applied  to  the  existing  light 
locomotives  now  lacking  them,  would  pay  an  equal  or  greater 
return  than  is  being  received  from  their  application  to  the 
more  modem  locomotives.  We  frequently  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  heavier  types  of  locomotives,  of  which  these  device? 
are  considered  an  essential  part,  make  a  lower  average  mile- 
age than  the  lighter  and,  consequently,  a  more  mobile  type. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  suggest  the  absolute  importanci 
of  bringing  every  locomotive  now  in  service,  or  that  will  be 
required  for  the  service,  up  to  the  maximum  .standard  of 
efficiency.  I  have  been  told  that  the  work  of  applying  super- 
heaters and  brick  arches  under  order,  and  in  some  cases  in 
stock  has  been  held  up  on  certain  roads  because  of  insuf- 
ficient funds  to  apply  them.  This  is  unfortunate,  and  I 
trust  the  condition  will  be  quickly  remedied. 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
CHINESE  ROLLING  STOCK* 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  Chinese  government  rail- 
ways at  present  is  a  very  considerable  increase  in  freight 
cars  and  locomotives.  The  rolling  stock  per  mile  of  line 
of  2,774  miles  of  Chinese  railways,  compares  with  several 
other  countries  as  follows: 

Chinese  Japan  Germany  U.  S. 

Railways  (1916)        (1913)  (1916) 

Numlior  loioni'jtives  jior  mile 18  .47                .77  .26 

Nuinbei   passciiper  cars  per  mile 38  1.19              2.29  .45 

Numbei  of  height  cars  per  mile 3.23  7.42  17.60  9.85 

The  initial  equipment  on  all  the  lines  (particularly  those 
first  constructed)  is  representative  of  the  practices  of  the 
nations  furnishing  the  loan  funds.  As  a  result,  the  Chinese 
railwavs  today  have,  as  a  whole,  a  more  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  equipment  than   any  other  equal  mileage  of 


Box   Car  of   Steel   Construction    Used    on   the    Chinese    Government 

Railways 

railways  in  the  world.  A  considerable  part  of  the  rolling 
stock  (particularly  the  locomotive?  and  goods  wagons  first 
acquired)  is  light  and  of  small  carrying  capacity.  This 
was  very  unfortunate,  for  the  reason  that  the  railway  busi- 
ness of  China  is  not  naturally  a  classified-goods  business 
but  rather  the  transportation  of  commodities,  and  this 
tendency,  as  the  railwajs  are  extended  and  the  traffic  grows, 
will  probably  become  more  pronounced.  Therefore,  the 
advantage  of  freight  cars  of  large  capacity  and  heav}-  motive 
power,  along  the  lines  of  American  practice,  is  readily 
apparent.  The  character  of  the  early  rolling  stock  forms 
the  explanation  for  the  light  design  of  the  bridges,  which 
will  have  to  be  corrected  at  much  expense  before  the  type 
of  equipment  demanded  i)y  this  class  of  traffic  can  be  used. 
The  average  tractive  effort  of  all  locomotives  on  the  Chinese 
government  railways  is  now  approximately  21,000  lb.,  the 
average  carrying  capacity  of  all  passenger  cars  is  67.5  per- 
sons per  car,  and  the  average  carrying  capacity  of  all  freight 
cars  is  50,.S50  lb.  In  connection  with  the  locomotives,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  mentioned  that  on  the  Peking-Suiyuan 
line,  which  is  equipped  with  60  American  locomotives  out 

•From    Special   Agents   Series,   Report    No.   80,    Bureau    of   Foreign   and 
Domestic  Con.merce.   Department  of  (Commerce,  by  Frank  Rhea. 


of  a  total  of  66,  the  average  tractive  effort  of  all  locomotives 
is  about  30,-000  lb.,  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
average  of  all  locomotives  on  the  other  lines  to  about 
18,700  lb. 

It  is  also  surprising  to  find  the  small  amount  of  freight 
equipment  that  is  equipped  with  air  brakes.  In  one 
in.stance  this  lack  of  power  brakes  is  limiting  the  coal  traffic 
that  one  of  the  roads  can  handle  during  the  winter  when 
it  should  be  handling  the  maximum  tonnage.  The  Peking- 
Suiyuan  line,  on  account  of  the  heavy  grades  over  the  West 
Hills,  is  well  equipped  with  air  brakes  on  all  its  equipment, 
and  the  lack  of  brakes  on  the  other  lines  is  an  additional 
restriction  on  the  free  interchange  of  traffic  between  this 
line  and  the  other  lines  not  so  equipped.  The  Janney-Penn 
couple  is  used  very  generally  on  all  the  lines,  and  probably 
its  use  is  more  nearly  universal  than  that  of  any  other  one 
device  on  the  Chinese  government  railways. 

TRAIX    BRAKES 

When  used,  air  brakes  are  usually  of  the  Westinghouse 
design  of  the  nation  furnishing  the  equipment.  It  is  not 
usual  for  other  nations  to  put  as  much  braking  on  the  Iocch 
motive  and  tenders  as  is  the  American  practice.  The  pas- 
senger equipment,  as  a  rule,  is  well  equipped  with  air 
brakes,  but  no  air  train  signals  are  in  use  on  any  of  the 
lines.  The  freight  equipment  is  only  partly  equipped  with 
air  brakes.     Most  of  the  lines  depend  on  hand  brakes.     As 


Dining    Car    on    the    Peking-Mukden     Railway,    Showing     Vestibule 

Without  Steps 

a  rule,  every  fifth  or  sixth  car  is  equip|>ed  with  a  small 
shelter;  the  train  is  arranged  for  two  of  these  to  come  to- 
gether and  the  Ijraking  is  done  by  hand. 

PASSENGER    EQUIPMENT 

Sleepers  and  first-class  passenger  cars  are  usually  of 
the  compartment-corridor  type.  The  Peking-Mukden, 
Tientsin-Pukow,  Peking-Hankow,    and    Shanghai-Nanking 
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own  and  operate  their  own  sleeping  cars,  and  on  all  these  lines 
the  same,  equipment  performs  the  service  of  first-class  passen- 
ger car  and  sleeping  car.  These  are  the  only  lines  running 
sleeping  cars,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Peking-Suiyuan,  own 
and  operate  their  own  dining  cars. 

The  second-class  etjuipment  is  usually  provided  with 
serviceable  wooden  seats  and  the  third-class  sometimes  with 
chea{>er  seats,  but  frequently  with  benches;  in  some  in- 
stances, particularly  when  the  coolie  class  is  carried,  no 
seats  of  any  kind  are  provided.  One  of  the  illustrations 
shows  the  vestibules  and  one  end  of  a  diner  on  the  Peking- 
Mukden  Railway.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  no 
steps  to  the  vestibule  platforms.  This  requires  all  station 
platforms  to  1^  built  with  only  a  low  step  from  the  vestibule. 
In  no  instance  noted  by  the  writer  was  any  passenger  equip- 
ment heated  from  the  locomotive,  the  only  hose  connection 
being  the  one  for  air  brakes. 

FREIGHT   CARS 

The  initial  equipment  on  the  first  Chinese  railways  (except 
that  purchased  from  America)  was  of  small  capacity,  and 
much  of  it  can  best  be  termed  goods  wagons,  but  the 
tendency  has  steadily  been  toward  equipment  of  greater 
capacity   until   today   practically   all   new    freight   cars   are 


regular  chilled  cast-iron  type  and,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion obtainable,  have  given  satisfactory  results.  One  of  the 
suggestions  that  the  writer  heard  mentioned  a  number  of 
times  was  the  desirability  of  the  Chinese  government  rail- 
ways adopting  such  a  standard  size  of  car  wheel  as  can  be 
satisfactorily  produced  with  a  chilled  cast-iron  wheel  and 
then  making  their  own  supply  of  wheels.  This  seems  prac- 
ticable, taking  into  account  the  supply  of  iron  ore  and 
fuel,  together  with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Chinese  shop 
laborers  make  good  foundrv  molders. 

SERVICE    CARS 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  cheap  labor  in  all 
parts  of  China,  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  labor- 
saving  service  cars,  and  the  present  equipment  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  that  which  involves  the  use  of  hand 
labor  for  all  classes  of  work.  One  of  the  most  generally 
seen  pieces  of  special  equipment  is  the  small  derrick  car, 
sometimes  taking  the  form  of  a  small  locomotive  crane. 
Steam  shovels  and  steam  wrecking  cars  are  practically  never 
seen. 


Type  of  Freight  Car  Truck   Used  on  the  Peking-Hankow   Railway; 
Note  the  Vertical   Plane  Coupler  on   the   End  of  the  Car 

67,200  lb.,  or  .SO  long  tons  capacity.  All  the  Chinese  rail- 
ways use  the  British  |)ractice  of  a  loading  gauge.  The  size 
of  equipment  is  somewhat  restricted,  and  it  would  appear 
very  desiraJjle  to  increase  this  in  the  case  of  new  railway 
construction,  to  j)ermit  of  the  utilization  of  larger  equipment 
as  the  traffic  develops,  [jarticularly  if  this  development  should 
be  along  commodity  lines. 

A  freight-car  truck  in  general  use  on  tiie  Peking-Hankow 
line  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  and  another  shows 
a  typical  box  car  used  on  most  of  the  Chinese  railways.  It 
was  stated  that  thi'^  tyjje  of  construction  is  quite  satisfactory 
on  all  the  lines  north  of  the  Yangtze  River,  but  that  the 
deterioration  of  the  sheet  iron  on  the  southern  lines,  such  as 
the  Shanghai-Nanking,  is  quite  serious.  With  the  scarcity 
of  lumlier  in  China,  however,  this  design  would  seem  to 
have  much  merit. 

CAR    WHEELS 

The  British  have  used  their  tyjiical  steel-tired  wheel, 
usually  with  cast-.steel  centers  and  of  42  in.  diameter,  on 
pas.senger  and  freight  cars  of  all  classes  and  capacities. 
The  Germans  have  done  the  same  with  a  wheel  100  cm. 
(.^9.37)  in.  in  diameter.  On  the  American  equipment,  par- 
ticularlv  freight  cars,  most  of  the  wheels  have  been  of  the 


VACUUM  BRAKES 

In  an  article  by  A.  Fuhr  published  in  the  Annalrn  fuf 

Gewerbe  und  Bauwesen,  and  abstracted  in  the  Technict' 
Supplement  of  the  Review  of  the  Foreign  Press,  a  discussion 
of  the  Clayton-Hardy  vacuum  brake  vs.  the  automatic  or 
pressure  brake  brings  out  some  interesting  features.  It  may 
l)e  said  that  the  railways  in  Europe  are  giving  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  to  the  adoption  of  some  good  type  of  con- 
tinuous brakes  to  their  freight  trains,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  handled  more  expeditiously. 

A.  Fuhr,  in  commenting  on  the  vacuum  brakes,  states  that 
one  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  this  brake  is  that  of  the 
low  working  pressure  which  does  not  generally  amount  to 
more  than  14  in.  of  mercury,  while  pressure  brakes  operates 
with  ])ressure  six  to  ten  times  greater.  The  low  pressure  of 
the  vacuum  brake  requires  heavy  and  bulky  machinery  where 
the  system  is  used.  Por  instance,  one  pressure  brake  with  a 
12-in.  diameter  cylinder  and  an  air  receiver  of  2  cu.  ft. 
capacity,  was  found  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  two  vacuum 
brakes  each  with  a  21 -in.  cylinder  and  an  air  receiver  of 
19  cu.  ft.  capacity.  Modern  steel  cars  weighing  30  to  35 
tons  when  empt}'  require  three  to  four  such  vacuum  brakes. 
For  instance  the  mechanism  on  a  car  with  four  axles  fitted 
with  ^Vcstinghouse  pressure  brake  weighs  116  lb,  including 
the  transmission  rod  and  return  spring,  while  on  a  car  with 
two  vacuum  brakes,  with  21  in.  diameter  cylinders,  levers, 
plummer  blocks,  supports,  and  other  working  parts  it  weighs 
half  a  ton,  or  1,120  lb.  The  greater  w'eight,  therefore,  means 
more  expense. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  vacuum  system  is  that  leak- 
age in  the  pipe  system  causes  a  constant  inflow  of  air 
charged  with  dust,  soot,  oil,  moisture,  etc.  This  occurs  regu- 
larly when  the  locomotive  is  changed,  and  the  valves  and 
fittings  therefore  become  choked  and  work  badly,  while  the 
pressure  brake  remains  clean  much  longer,  as  any  grit  or 
moisture  which  may  be  drawn  in  through  the  air-compressor 
is  deposited  in  the  main-air  receiver  and  does  not  reach  the 
brake  valves.  The  number  of  hose  pipes  required  with  the 
vacuum  brake  is  greater  than  that  required  for  the  pressure 
brake,  as  each  passenger  car  fitted  with  reversing  vacuuiK 
brakes  requires  five  .separate  pipes,  which  must  all  be  re- 
inforced against  collapse,  while  the  pressure  brake  only  needs 
one. 

The  low  pressure  is  disadvantageous,  as  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  keep  the  large  bore  pipes  and  fittings  tight.  They 
are  considered  satisfactory  according  to  Austrian  regulations 
when  the  fall  of  pressure  does  not  exceed  2  J/,  in.  of  mercury 
per  minute.     The  standard  vacuum  of  14  in.  of  mercury  is 
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th.  s  reduced  to  7  in.  in  2^  minutes;  that  is  to  say,  the 
va  iura  brake  is  very  sensitive  to  the  slightest  extra  leakage, 
wl;  le  the  pressure  brake  is  still  quite  effective  if  the  air 
pri'sure  from  some  exceptional  reason  should  sink  to  half 
th(.  standard  pressure. 

"xpansion  of  air  in  the  vacuum  brake  also  produces  a 
lo\  temperature,  and  there  is  consequently  a  tendency  to 
frc;.ze  up  and  likelihood  of  disturbance  to  traffic,  especially 
in  northern  latitudes.  During  the  severe  winter  1916-1917 
thi-  tendency  became  almost  a  calamity  in  Sweden,  as  there 
were  almost  daily  delays  of  8  to  10  hours  in  the  Lulea- 
St(  ckholm  train  service,  exclusively  due  to  the  vacuum  brake. 
It  was  found  necessar}'  on  the  iron  ore  line  Lulea,  Riksgrand- 


sen-Xarvic  to  remove  the  vacuum  brakes  and  refit  with  pres- 
sure brakes. 

A.  Fuhr  further  states  that  the  alleged  greater  simplicity 
of  the  vacuum  brake  has  not  been  borne  out  in  practice, 
owing  to  the  cocks  at  the  couplings,  which  are  necessary  for 
vacuum  brakes,  being  troublesome,  repairs  difficult,  readjust- 
ments frequent,  and  that  the  distance  in  which  a  train  can 
be  stopped  is  approximately  the  same  as  with  a  pressure 
brake. 

According  to  tests  carried  out  on  the  Prussian  lines,  the 
steam  consumption  of  the  vacuum  brake  is  ver>'  considerable, 
and  at  least  twice  as  high  as  that  for  similar  trains  fitted 
with  pressure  brakes. 


Illumination  of  the  Railway  Car 

Improved  Methods  of  Regulating  Electric  Lighting 
Equipment ;   New  Developments  Keep  Down  Costs 

BY  E.  WANAMAKER 

Electrical  Engineer,  Chicago,   Rock  Island  &  Pacific  ' 


A  RESUME  of  the  history  of  railway  train  lighting 
compiled  from  the  records  available  shows  that 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  art  since  the 
days  of  the  first  experiments.  To  one  Thomas  Dixon,  driver 
of  the  coach  "Experiment"  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  in  England,  in  1825,  is  given  credit  for  having  first 
used  artificial  light  in  a  railway  car.  He  was  a  man  of 
generous  motives,  and  having  in  mind  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  his  passengers  on  dark  winter  nights  he  placed  a 
penny  candle  on  a  table,  also  provided  by  him,  in  the  center 
of  the  car.  From  this  humble  beginning  railway  train 
lighting  has  grown  and  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
illumination  in  other  fields  and  witli  the  growth  of  other 
transportation  facilities.  Today,  electric  systems  for  lighting 
cars  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  per  car  and  a  large  number  of 
employees  are  necessary  to  provide  and  maintain  this  service. 
A  review  of  the  progress  made  in  developing  car  lighting 
shows  it  is  divided  into  periods  of  approximately  25  years 
for;  each  illuminant  used.  The  period  of  candle  light  lasted 
from  1825  to  1850,  when  oil  lights  were  introduced.  Oil 
lighting  in  turn  gave  away  to  gas  in  1875,  and  gas  continued 
to  be  the  most  generally  used  illuminant  until  about  1900, 
when  the  application  of  electricity  to  car  lighting  began  to 
receive  wide  attention  by  railroads,  and  in  this  country  at 
least  is  now  the  system  generally  preferred  for  new  equip- 
ment. 

STRAIGHT  STORAGE 

The  earliest  electric  system  of  which  we  have  a  record  was 
a  straight  storage  system  used  on  the  London,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  railway  in  1881.  Primary  batteries  were  also 
tried  in  France  in  1885  on  cars  operating  between  Paris  and 
Brussels.  At  about  this  same  time  straight  storage  lighting 
was  tried  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Boston  & 
Albany  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  first-mentioned  road 
t  lis  was  for  many  years  the  electric  system  most  used.  Such 
•"  system  requires  an  expensive  charging  plant  at  each  ter- 
'iinal.  Its  main  disadvantage  is  the  limited  time  which  a 
>  r  can  be  kept  in  service  without  being  held  for  charging 
i'nd  the  liability  of  light  failure  due  to  batteries  becoming 
<ischarged  when  trains  are  delayed  or  held  from  regular 
'  harging  terminals.  Another  disadvantage  arises  from  the 
ict  that  cars  equipped  with  this  system  cannot  be  oper- 

*ALitract  of  a  napcr   presented   at  the  opening  meetinjj  of  the  Western 
ailway  Club,  Chicago,  on  September  IS. 


ated  on  branch  lines  or  at  isolated  points  where  charging 
facilities  are  not -available. 


THE 


"head-end"    SYSTEM 


''Head-end"  equipment  was  first  tried  in  1887,  when  it 
was  installed  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  in  one 
of  its  composite  cars  operating  between  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
and  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Special. 
In  the  same  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Limited  was  similarly 
equipped,  and  in  1888  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
also  had  a  train  equipped  in  this  manner. 

The  head-end  system  was  first  tried  out  with  a  generator 
in  the  baggage  car  and  no  batteries,  but  due  to  frequent  light 
failures  caused  by  the  trains  l^eing  parted  and  the  locomo- 
tives being  cut  off  at  division  points,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  place  batteries  on  the  first  and  last  cars  of  each  train  so 
that  if  a  train  was  parted  to  cut  out  or  cut  in  cars,  each 
section  would  have  light.  In  some  cases  batteries  were  ap- 
plied to  each  car.  This  greatly  increased  the  time  that 
lights  could  be  depended  upon  in  case  of  the  generator  unit 
being  out  of  service  and  also  made  it  p>ossible  for  each  car 
to  have  light  when  cut  out. 

Various  means  are  used  to  control  the  lamp  voltage  and 
battery  charging  rates.  Each  road  seems  to  have  developed 
a  system  to  meet  conditions  as  they  exist  on  its  particular 
lines,  which  has  resulted  in  several  different  schemes  of  wir- 
ing, batter}'  charging  and  operation,  all  of  which  give 
results  more  or  less  satisfactory. 

An  axle-driven  head-end  system  has  been  designed  to 
furnish  power  for  lighting  the  train  and  charging  the  bat- 
teries from  a  single  unit,  the  batteries  being  distributed 
throughout  the  train,  as  for  instance,  one  set  in  the  baggage 
car,  one  in  the  observation  or  dining  car,  and  sometimes  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  train.  The  number  of  batteries  used 
and  their  location  are  governed  by  local  conditions. 

While  this  system  is  not  liable  to  light  failures,  due  to 
lack  of  steam,  it  has  the  same  disadvantages  as  the  steam 
driven,  head-end  systems,  namely,  that  cars  not  equipped 
with  batteries  are  dark  when  cut  out  of  a  train,  that  thei 
are  not  interchangeable  when  operating  on  foreign  lines,  ani 
are  liable  to  light  failure  due  to  small  batter\-  capacity  when 
trains  are  delayed  or  tied  up.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
that  this  system  is  unsatisfactorj'  for  universal  operation. 

For  suburban  and  branch  line  service,  the  straight  head- 
end system  without  any  auxiliary  battery  has  been   found 
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very  economical  and  successful.  The  present  practice  for 
this  class  of  service  is  to  mount  the  turbo-generator  on  the 
locomotive  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  for  mounting 
headlight  turbines,  the  generator  being  of  sufficient  caj>acity 
to  furnish  current  for  the  headlight  and  cab  lamps  and  the 
maximum  number  of  caxs  usually  assigned  to  this  class  of 
service. 

A  three-wire  system  of  wiring  and  standard  train  line 
connectors  are  used  for  making  connections  between  cars  and 
locomotive.  No  doubt,  in  the  near  future  this  system  will  be 
used  more  extensively  on  branch  lines  due  to  the  low  first 
cost,  low  maintenance  cost,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
installation  can  be  made  to  existing  power  and  rolling  stock. 
All  cars  are  similarly  wired,  and  the  number  of  cars  in  a 
train  is  only  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  turbo-generator 
and  train  line  wires.  Low  first  cost  results  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  car  wiring  system,  which  includes  only  a  train  line 
circuit  and  one  lamp  circuit  connected  to  it  with  a  fused 
knife  switch  in  a  steel  switch  box. 

Credit  for  the  earliest  attempt  at  lighting  a  train  with 
axle-driven  equipment  is  given  to  the  London  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway,  on  which  a  crude  system  was  tried 
out  in  1883.  Since  that  date  development  has  gone  on  un- 
ceasingly, and  individual  axle-driven  systems  are  now  most 
generally  used  for  train  illumination  in  this  country. 

After  years  of  test  only  one  form  of  transmission  for  driv- 
ing the  generator  is  in  general  use.  Various  forms  of  belts 
and  direct  drive  have  been  used,  but  due  to  the  variable 
relation  between  the  axle  pulley  and  the  armature  pulley, 
and  the  climatic  ccmditions,  the  rubber  belt  up  to  the  pres- 
ent has  been  found  to  meet  the  requirements  most  economi- 
cally. 

Some  of  the  first  generators  were  suspended  from  the  car 
body,  others  were  mounted  on  the  truck.  Much  time  has 
been  spent  in  improving  generator  suspensions,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  many  wearing  parts,  thus  sim- 
plifying and  reducing  the  maintenance  costs. 

The  body  hung  suspension  is  favorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  generator  and  possibly  to  the  car  truck.  With  it  the 
belt  is  considerably  longer  than  with  the  truck  type  suspen- 
Mon.  Therefore,  the  belt  life  must  be  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  length  is  increased  in  order  to  keep  the 
belt  cost  per  car  mile  the  same.  Much  is  claimed  for  both 
types  of  suspensions,  each  having  its  possibilities,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  operate  and  the  condition  in  which 
diey  are  maintained  being  important  factors. 

An  important  point  in  connection  with  axle  lighting  is 
the  proper  application  of  axle  pulleys.  If  they  are  not  prop- 
erly applied  the  belt  life  will  be  short  and  the  maintenance 
cost  high.  In  a  great  many  cases  axle  pulleys  are  applied 
to  eccentric  axles  which  should  have  been  turned  to  insure 
a  perfect  pulley  seat.  In  s«ne  cases  pulleys  are  applied 
with  improper  pulley  bushings.  Eccentric  pulleys  and 
small  belt  clearances  over  the  brake  beam  comprise  two  of 
ti»e  main  causes  of  short  belt  life.  Far-sighted  mechanical 
men  on  some  roads  have  made  provisions  for  successful  and 
economical  operation  of  the  belt  drive  by  using  turned  axles 
or  by  turning  a  pulley  seat  on  hammered  axles  to  insure 
concentric  pulleys.  Also  in  some  cases  special  brake  rigging 
is  being  used  to  give  ample  belt  clearance. 

MAINTENANCE 

To  secure  good  service  frwn  the  entire  equipment  at  a 
low  operating  cost  a  standardized  systematic  method  of 
maintenance  must  be  used.  With  the  present  design  of 
equipments  the  belt  cost  constitutes  the  second  largest  single 
item  of  expense.  Records  should  be  kept  from  which  indi- 
vidual belt  mileage  can  be  computed.  From  these  records 
any  car  using  an  excessive  number  of  belts  will  be  noted 
and  steps  taken  to  correct  any  defects  found. 

At  the  periodical  shopping  of  cars  the  electrical  equipment 


should  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  placed  in  a  first-class 
condition,  all  worn  parts  being  removed  and  defects  cor- 
rected. If  this  is  done  thoroughly  heavj'  repairs  will  sel- 
dom be  found  necessary  between  tlie  shopping  periods. 

A  systematic  inspection  of  the  generator  and  suspension 
should  be  made  each  trip  to  see  that  all  parts  are  in  good 
condition.  Once  each  year  the  generator  should  be  dis- 
mantled and  all  parts  thoroughly  cleaned,  fields  and  arma- 
ture painted  with  insulating  varnish  and  new  grease  applied 
to  ball  bearings. 

TRAIN-LINE  FACILITIES  AND  FIXTURES 

On  the  majority  of  railroads,  facilities  are  provided  for 
making  connections  from  car  to  car  so  as  to  provide  light  in 
a  defective  one.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
car-lighting  engineers  that  with  the  present  equipment, 
facilities  for  train-line  connections  are  essential  if  light 
failures  are  to  be  avoided,  connectors  being  especially  de- 
sirable for  the  protection  of  mail  cars. 

The  tendency  in  fixtures  is  toward  simplicity  of  design 
to  harmonize  with  the  interior  construction  of  the  car. 
Center-deck  lighting  seems  to  be  generally  preferred  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  units,  properly  shaded,  to  give  uniform 
distribution.  Enamel  finishes  the  same  color  as  the  car 
walls  or  ceiling  at  the  point  where  the  fixtures  are  located 
are  most  used,  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  in  time 
the  roads  will  again  prefer  metal  finishes,  as  these,  when 
properly  applied  to  fixtures  of  pleasing  design,  help  to  im- 
prove the  interior  appearance  of  the  car.  In  recent  years 
statuary  bronze  has  been  the  metal  finish  most  used. 

A  matter  of  great  importance  is  that  of  careful  selection 
and  design  upon  which  depends  effectiveness  of  the  installa- 
tion, both  as  regards  light  distribution  and  appearance. 
These  various  questions  involve  a  study  of  intrinsic  bril- 
liancy, intensity,  distribution  and  color. 

BATTERIES 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  storage  battery  in  use  in 
car  lighting  service  at  the  present  time,  the  lead  acid  battery 
and  the  nickel-iron  alkaline  batter)'.  Of  the  lead  batteries 
there  are  two  general  types  of  plates,  the  Plante  and  the 
Faure.  For  a  given  ou^ut,  the  Plante  is  more  costly,  more 
bulky,  and  heavier  than  the  equivalent  pasted  plate  type. 
Thus  far  this  type  is  more  durable  and  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  operating  conditions  incidental  to  car-lighting 
service.  It  is  the  type  most  used  in  car-lighting  service,  but 
some  car-lighting  engineers  claim  that  the  advantage  it  has 
had  over  the  Faure  type  is  decreasing  with  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  improved  methods  for  battery  protection. 
The  nickel-iron  alkaline  battery  is  of  comparatively  recent 
development  and  is  radically  different  from  the  lead  acid 
battery.     It  is  light  in  weight  and  mechanically  rugged. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  batteries  constitutes  the  largest 
single  item  of  expense  in  the  maintenance  of  car-lighting 
equipment,  and  the  entire  development  of  regulators  or  ap- 
paratus for  battery  protection  while  the  car  is  enroute  has 
been  made  with  a  view  of  prolonging  the  life  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  However,  good  standard  practice 
for  handling  batteries  is  also  essential  if  this  cost  is  to  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits. 

With  the  present  design  and  construction,  the  cleaning 
period  is  comparatively  short.  By  a  change  in  design  the 
same  capacity  could  be  maintained  and  yet  the  space  for 
sediment  could  possibly  be  doubled,  thus  greatly  prolonging 
the  cleaning  period,  insofar  as  it  is  based  on  this  particular 
feature.  Some  manufacturers  are  now  endeavoring  to  pro- 
duce a  battery  which  will  not  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
car  for  cleaning  during  the  life  of  the  positive  element,  or 
at  least  to  prolong  the  period  of  time  between  the  cleaning 
far  in  excess  of  present  practice. 

The  control  of  the  generator  output  while  the  car  is  ea- 
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oute  has  offered  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  be 
jvercorae,  since  the  life  of  battery  and  lamps  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  regulation. 

Without  the  proper  protection,  the  battery  life  may  be 
only  a  third  of  what  it  should  be.     In  a  similar  manner  also 
he  cost  of  maintaining  the  generator  depends   upon   the 
-egulation. 

Regulators 

The  duties  of  the  regulator  for  car-lighting  service  are : 
( 1 )  To  connect  the  battery  to  the  generator  at  the  minimum 
speed  and  voltage  for  which  the  machine  is  designed  to 
operate  and  to  disconnect  the  battery  when  the  speed  and 
voltage  fall  slightly  below  the  first  mentioned  value;  (2) 
to  provide  a  variable  voltage  to  charge  the  battery  at  the 
proper  rate,  which  is  determined  by  the  state  of  charge,  and 
at  the  same  time  carry  the  lamp  load,  in  the  event  it  is 
turned  on,  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  generator;  (3)  when 
the  battery  has  attained  a  full  state  of  charge,  the  regulating 
means  must  prevent  further  charge  thereafter,  leaving  the 
generator  capable  of  supplying  current  to  lamps  or  other 
translating  devices;  (4)  to  provide  constant  voltage  on  lamps 
while  the  car  is  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

There  are  two  types  of  regulators  in  general  use,  designed 
with  the  view  to  meet  these  requirements :  First,  ampere  hour 
meter  control;  second,  potential  control.  The  first  mentioned 
method  charges  the  battery  by  starting  at  a  high  rate,  which 
is  gradually  modified  to  a  predetermined  lower  rate,  and 
when  a  predetermined  number  of  ampere  hours  have  been 
put  into  the  battery  as  indicated  by  the  meter,  the  potential  is 
reduced  by  the  regulator  sufficiently  to  prevent  further  charge. 
With  this  method  it  is  necessary,  for  proper  battery  protec- 
tion, to  maintain  the  ampere  hour  meter  in  step  with  the  state 
of  charge  of  the  battery. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  proper  battery  protection  depends 
not  only  on  the  proper  functioning  of  the  meter  itself,  but 
also  upon  the  battery  remaining  in  normal  condition  in  order 
that  the  battery  and  meter  may  remain  in  step  with  each 
other.  Owing  to  battery  characteristics  and  operating  con- 
ditions, the  meter  does  not  always  indicate  the  true  state  of 
charge. 

In  the  second  method  of  charging  heretofore  referred  to  as 
"potential  control,"  inherent  characteristics  of  the  battery  are 
taken  advantage  of  to  govern  the  charging  rate,  and  when  the 
battery  has  attained  a  full  state  of  charge,  to  prevent  further 
charge  thereafter.  With  most  potential  control  equipments, 
a  current  limit  feature  is  embodied  with  the  potential  regu- 
lator to  hold  the  maximum  current  to  a  value  consistent  with 
the  generator  capacity. 

Many  forms  of  potential  control  equipment  have  been 
placed  on  the  market,  most  of  which  operate  at  potentials 
such  that  in  the  course  of  charging,  the  battery  is  caused  to 
gas.  In  1^13  and  1914,  efforts  were  made  by  the  Rock 
Island  to  operate  equipment  at  a  maximum  voltage  of  2.3 
volts  per  cell.  At  Uie  beginning  the  experiment  was  found 
to  be  a  failure,  as  in  many  instances  cars  on  most  runs  ar- 
rived at  terminals  with  the  batteries  in  a  decidedly  discharged 
state.  There  were,  however,  cars  in  fast  main-line  service  on 
which  the  batteries  remained  in  a  full  state  of  charge  and  at 
the  same  time  were  not  being  overcharged,  the  batteries  re- 
quiring flushing  on  an  average  of  about  every  six  months. 
This  was  encouraging  and  led  to  investigations  which  devel- 
oped that  the  failures  were  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  low 
voltage  would  not  keep  the  batteries  charged,  but  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  this  voltage  of  2.3  volts  per  cell  was  not 
attained  except  at  very  high  train  speeds.  In  one  test  cover- 
ing a  period  of  five  hours,  the  equipment  maintained  full 
voltage  and  load  for  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  running 
time.  On  the  face  of  the  evidence  it  looked  as  though  a 
larger  generator  designed  to  give  full  voltage  and  load  at  a 
lower  train  speed  would  be  required,  but  fortunately  after 


further  investigation  it  was  found  that  witli  certain  refine- 
ments in  the  regulating  device,  a  lower  cut-in  speed  could  be 
secured. 

A  test  made  with  an  improved  regulator  with  the  same 
generator  that  was  used  on  the  previous  test  and  over  the 
same  run,  showed  the  following  comparison: 

Full  load — Old  regulator — 35  miles  an  hour. 
Full  load — Improved  regulator — 24  miles  an  hour. 
Full  load  time  in  5  hours — Old  regulator — 10  per  cent. 
Full  load  time  in  5  hours — Improved  regulator — 41  per 
cent. 

In  this  case  the  capacity  of  the  unit  was  increased  300  per 
cent. 

The  net  results  realized  from  the  use  of  the  improved  regu- 
lator are  increased  capacity  of  the  unit  due  to  obtaining  gen- 
erator output  at  low  train  speed,  and  increased  battery  life, 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  following: 

(A)  The  work  imposed  upon  the  batter}'  of  furnishing 
energy  for  the  lights  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  increased  work- 
ing time  of  generator,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  current 
for  the  lights  is  supplied  by  the  generator,  and  not  by  the 
battery,  at  all  times  after  the  generator  cuts  in. 

(B)  The  battery  is  charged  at  the  proper  rate  to  prevent 
gassing  and  overheating  with  the  attendant  ill  effects. 

(C)  The  battery  is  protected  from  overcharge  and  the 
forming  away  of  the  reserve  lead  in  the  battery  elements. 

Even  though  only  a  part  of  the  Rock  Island  equipments 
have  been  improved,  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
per  car  per  month  has  not  increased,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  a  ver>'  large  part  of  the  sav- 
ings is  attributed  to  the  better  protection  provided  for  the 
battery. 
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Draft  Gear  Design  and  Maintenance 


General  Foremen  in  Convention  Discuss  Spring 
and    Friction    Draft    Gears    and   Their   Function 


IN  addition  to  many  other  important  questions,  the  subject 
of    design    and    maintenance    of    draft    gear    was    con- 
sidered at  the   fifteenth   convention  of  the   International 
Railway  General  Foremen's  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on 
September  2-5.    Several  excellent  papers  on  the  subject  were 
read,  abstracts  of  which  are  given  below. 

DRAFT  GEARS 
BY  J.  W.  WOMBLE 

An  ideal  draft  gear  should  have  not  only  a  suitable 
friction  capacity  and  travel,  but  it  should  also  be  positive 
in  its  nature,  simple  in  design,  of  few  parts,  readily  applied 
and  removed  from  the  car,  and  applicable  to  the  standard 
pocket  space.  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  a  buffing 
shock  greater  than  sufficient  to  close  the  gear  will  not  be 
apt  to  injure  it  in  any  way,  that  is,  after  the  gear  becomes 
solid  the  blow  should  be  transmitted  to  the  draft  sills  with- 
out injuring  the  draft  gear  itself,  or  without  it  being  neces- 
sary for  the  horn  of  the  coupler  to  go  home  against  the 
striking  plate  in  order  to  relieve  the  shock. 

The  design  of  the  gear  should  be  such  that  the  frictional 
load  is  not  dependent  upon  the  speed  at  which  the  gear  is 
closed  nor  should  it  be  dependent  on  the  internal  parts  of 
the  gear  being  carefully  machined  or  requiring  considerable 
care  in  fitting  them  together.  It  should  l:»e  so  made  that  it 
could  be  applied  and  removed  from  the  car  and  the  repair 
parts  substituted,  if  necessar}%  by  ordinary  labor.  It  ought 
also  to  have  sufficient  area  of  friction  faces  to  bring  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  to  a  figure  that  will  insure  it  having 
a  satisf actor)'  life  in  service. 

The  term  friction  draft  gear  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer, 
as  it  is  both  draft  and  buffing  gear,  the  latter  being  un- 
doubtedly its  most  important  function.  If  the  draft  and 
buffing  features  could  be  divided  and  considered  separately, 
no  doubt  better  results  could  be  obtained.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  feasible,  and  the  draft  gear  must  necessarily 
take  both  of  these  requirements  into  consideration. 

On  this  account  it  is  advisable  that  a  draft  gear  have 
a  low  capacity  at  the  start  of  its  movement  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results  in  pulling  service.  This  only  utilizes  a  small 
part  of  the  capacity  of  the  gear,  and  the  capacity  at  that 
part  of  the  travel  .should  make  it  possible  to  easily  start 
the  train.  After  about  the  first  inch  of  travel,  the  capacity 
should  rise  quite  rapidly,  but  uniformly,  to  its  ultimate  limit 
in  order  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  buffing  blow  without 
causing  too  much  shock  to  the  draft  sills. 

COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  committee  recommends  that:  The  committee's  data 
in  the  future  be  obtained  from  both  laboratory  and  actual 
service  tests.  That  a  large  proportion  of  gears  installed  be 
stencilled  with  date  applied  and  notice  to  employes  to  report 
conditions  and  all  facts  whenever  they  are  removed,  this 
information  to  be  used  in  connection  with  actual  service 
tests.  That  draft  gears  be  inspected  and  maintained  at 
intervals  depending  on  the  kind  of  service.  That  poor 
gears  be  gradually  eliminated  and  good  gears  be  confined 
to  as  few  as  possible.  That  the  General  Foremen's  Asso- 
ciation express  its  willingness  to  aid  the  supply  men  in 
developing  the  best  possible  protection  to  the  car  against 
shock.  That  so  far  as  possible  the  length,  width  and  height 
of  gears  be  brought  to  a  standard  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
different  sizes  of  coupler  yokes  now  required  without  sac- 
rificing the  gear  efficiency. 


The  report  is  signed  by  W.  W.  Scott  (D.  L.  &  W.)  and 
C.  F.  Bauman  (C.  &  N.  W.). 

MAINTAINING  DRAFT  GEARS 

BY  L.   A.  NORTH. 
Superintendent  of  Shop,  Illinois  Central.  Burnside,  III. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  draft  gears,  it  is  with  the 
object  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  general  foreman, 
particularly  the  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment, the  necessity  of  spending  more  time  in  the  car  depart- 
ment to  obtain  such  knowledge  of  car  department  matters 
as  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  when  they  are  advanced  to  the 
next  step  in  the  ranks,  that  of  master  mechanic. 

They  should  thoroughly  familiarize  themselves  with  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  repairs  to  cars,  particularly  the 
draft  rigging.  From  observation,  the  logical  place  to 
examine  the  draft  gear  and  the  results  derived  from  the 
application  of  the  different  designs  of  draft  gears,  is  the 
repair  track  and  the  scrap  pile.  The  damage  caused  from 
shock  and  rebound,  due  to  defective  draft  gear,  runs  into 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.  No  matter  what  make  of 
gear  is  applied  to  a  car,  unless  the  gear  is  maintained  in 
working  order,  it  will  not  properly  function  nor  perform 
the  duties  that  the  designer  or  builder  claim  for  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  different  friction  draft  gears  on  the  market 
today  which  under  test  will  demonstrate  to  the  observer  that 
the  gear  will  perform  just  what  the  manufacturer  claims  for 
it,  viz.:  absorb  the  shock  and  decrease  the  rebound,  but,  as 
stated  before,  unless  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  of  this  gear,  the  money  expended  is 
money  thrown  away. 

A  visit  to  the  repair  track  will  show  end  sills  and  draft 
arms  broken  and  bent,  center  sills  buckled  up  and  car 
underrigging  in  a  generally  dilapidated  condition.  In  look- 
ing for  the  cause  as  the  usual  thing  we  find  the  draft  gear 
worn  out,  inoperative  and  parts  missing,  so  that  the  casual 
observer's  fir.«;t  opinion  would  be  that  the  draft  gear  did 
not  perform  the  duties  that  it  was  designed  for. 

Some  railroads  have  made  it  a  practice  to  drop  the  draft 
gear  when  the  car  is  placed  on  the  repair  track  and  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  gears 
to  determine  what  parts  need  renewing  or  repairing,  with 
the  result  that  the  gear  has  a  chance  to  function  properly 
and  perform  the  work  that  it  was  originally  designed  for. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  heavy  capacity  cars,  it  has 
become  more  necessary  than  ever  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  draft  rigging.  Hump  service  is  much  harder 
than  ordinary  switching  service  on  draft  gear  and  has  made 
it  necessary  to  fit  cars  engaged  in  this  service  with  sub- 
stantial draft  rigging  and  draft  gear  that  will  properly  take 
care  of  and  absorb  the  shock  and  rebound  which  comes  from 
this  service.  A  visit  to  any  of  the  hump  yards  will  further 
verify  this  statement  and  will  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
properly  providing  a  substantial  draft  gear  and  maintaining 
it  in  good  repair  at  all  times. 

DRAFT  GEARS 

BY  C.   F.  BAUMAN 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  Winona,  Minn. 

The  draft  gear  is  a  cushioning  device  applied  to  cars,  and 
so  situated  that  the  rear  end  of  the  coupler  rests  against  it 
in  such  a  way  that  when  the  couplers  meet  one  another 
in  the  case  of  cars  colliding,  the  draft  gear  has  a  limited 
movement    or    travel    under    resistance,     according     to     its 
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capacity,  so  as  to  soften  or  cushion  the  shock  on  the  cars 
and  their  lading.  It  is  also  secured  to  the  coupler  by  a 
yoke  so  as  to  use  the  cushioning  effect  to  prevent  the  pulling 
shocks  from  doing  damage.  I  think  a  better  name  for  the 
draft  gear  would  be  the  car  protector. 

My  study  of  broken  or  damaged  cars  leads  me  to  believe 
that  if  a  draft  gear  of  sufficient  capacity  to  care  for  the 
buffing  shocks  is  used  it  will  be  ample  to  care  for  the 
pulling  forces,  as  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  case  of  damage 
due  to  pulling  unless  the  parts  were  first  damaged  and 
weakened  by  the  buffing  shocks,  excepting  very  rare  cases 
of  coupler  yokes  breaking  under  pulling  strains  where  the 
yokes  were  made  of  the  old  light  section  of  1  in.  by  4  in. 
bars,  and  even  of  lighter  section.  The  new  standard  yoke 
section  of  1  ^  in.  by  5  in.  has  put  a  stop  to  this  failure  and 
there  are  very  few  of  the  old  light  sections  of  yokes  in  use 
now.  I  would  strongly  recommend  replacing  these  weak 
yokes  with  the  newer  standard  as  early  as  possible.  The 
cost  would  be  slight,  compared  with  the  saving  effected. 

BUFFING    SHOCKS 

If  a  study  is  made  of  the  car  failures  as  they  pass  over 
the  repair  shop  tracks  and  the  piles  of  scrap  material  col- 
lected from  the  repairs  to  the  cars,  the  necessity  for  im- 
proved draft  gear  is  ver\'  plain.  Couplers  and  their  parts 
arc  found  broken,  bent  and  upset,  due  to  the  shocks  they 
receive.  If  a  draft  gear  could  be  found  to  assist  the  car 
in  absorbing  these  shocks,  couplers  would  wear  out  instead 
of  l)ting  discarded  for  the  defects  mentioned  above.  This 
would  result  in  a  great  saving  to  the  railroads. 

The  following  damage  to  freight  cars  are  common  sights 
to  all  of  us  who  have  to  supervise  repairs  to  cars:  Ends  of 
cars  pushed  out  In-  the  lading,  broken  draft  sills,  broken 
draft  arms,  broken  center  plates,  broken  center  pins,  broken 
and  bent  steel  center  sills,  broken  body  and  truck  bolsters, 
broken  oil  l)o.\es  where  the  car  has  not  been  derailed.  The 
sides,  roofs  and  superstructures  of  box,  stock  and  other 
cars  of  the  house  type  construction  are  also  often  found  in 
a  racked  and  loose  condition,  all  of  which  is  caused  by 
the  parts  mentioned  being  forced  to  do  the  work  of  the 
draft  gear.  If  the  shocks  were  kept  out  of  the  cars  all  these 
items  would  have  to  wear  out,  which  would  take  a  long 
time.  Applying  a  draft  gear  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
move  the  cars  from  point  to  point  without  this  destructive 
effect,  or  that  will  at  least  make  a  material  reduction  in  it, 
would  be  an  economical  measure. 

TYPES  OF  DRAFT  GEAR 

There  are  a  large  number  of  different  types  of  draft  gears 
in  service,  a  few  of  which  are  enumerated  below:  One  (^f 
the  old  designs  uses  a  single  spring  8  in.  by  7J^  in.,  with 
a  front  and  rear  follower,  connected  to  the  coupler  with  a 
yoke.  The  spring  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  lb.  with  a 
travel  of  1^4  in.  The  cushioning  value  of  this  assembly 
is  very  low.  It  has  no  absorbing  capacity,  as  all  springs 
simply  store  up  the  energy  until  the  pressure  is  taken  from 
them,  when  it  is  returned  with  the  same  force  that  was 
required  to  close  them.  There  are  very  few  cars  in  service 
that  are  equipped  with  this  single  spring  type.  There  are 
also  spring  draft  gears  made  of  two  springs,  some  in 
tandem  and  others  in  twin  assembly.  They  are  made  up 
generally  of  two  different  sizes  of  springs.  The  smaller 
type  consists  of  two  6^/2  in.  by  8  in.  springs,  having  a 
combined  capacity  of  38,000  lb.  and  a  travel  of  1)4  in-  The 
capacity  and  travel  are  both  insufficient  to  protect  the  cars 
and  the  use  of  this  gear  should  be  discontinued.  Other 
designs  are  the  tandem  and  twin  spring  gears  made  up  of 
two  8  in.  by  T^s  in.  springs  having  a  combined  capacity 
of  60,000  lb.  and  a  travel  of  1^  in.  The  recoil  of  these 
heavier  springs  is  such  that  it  is  nearing  the  danger  line  in 
its  reaction  in  long  trains  so  that  to  use  more  spring  capacity 
would  in  my  opinion  be  a  mistake. 


A  large  number  of  different  types  of  friction  draft  gears 
are  in  use,  some  of  which  are  doing  good  work.  There  are 
a  few  essential  features  of  the  friction  gears  which  I  will 
comment  on.  Since  a  large  committee  of  prominent  mechan- 
ical railroad  men  appointed  to  design  the  100,000  cars  pur- 
chased by  the  administration  decided  to  use  friction  draft 
gear,  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  new  car 
specifications  include  friction  gear,  and  considering  the 
many  thousands  of  old  cars  that  have  been  reinforced  with 
steel  underframes  or  metal  draft  arms  equipped  with  fric- 
tion draft  gear,  the  spring  gear  may  be  eliminated  and  the 
discussion  confined  to  the  fricfion  type. 

DRAFT    GE.AR    SPECIiTCATIONS 

While  the  committee  performed  excellent  work  in  pre- 
paring the  specifications  and  designs  for  the  100,000  freight 
cars  for  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  this  pap)cr  should 
not  be  considered  as  criticising  in  the  least  sense,  in  my 
opinion  there  are  some  features  of  the  draft  gear  question 
that  could  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  draft  gear 
manufacturers  a  better  chance  to  build  to  meet  the  conditions. 
For  instance,  five  different  makes  are  named  as  being  satis- 
factory, but  they  are  required  to  be  interchangeable  with- 
out changes  in  the  car,  so  that  in  case  of  failure  any  one  of 
the  five  kinds  could  be  used  to  replace  the  defective  one. 

This  would  be  ideal  if  it  is  granted  that  this  application 
is  perfection  in  draft  gear  design,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  draft  gear  manufacturers  are  willing  to  admit  this.  In 
fact,  the  manufacturer  of  one  of  the  five  gears  used  on  these 
cars  has  several  thousand  cars  equipped  with  a  gear  not 
confined  to  the  spacing  and  travel  specified  for  the  govern- 
ment cars  that  will  furnish  double  the  protection  to  cars 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  with  a  gear  travel  of  2^  in.  They 
have  given  highly  satisfactory  service  for  several  years  and 
have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

One  good  point  in  the  interchangeability  of  the  gears  is 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  should  be  possible  to  learn  the 
relative  service  value  of  these  five  types,  and  get  nearer  to  a 
standard  by  discarding  the  short  lived  ones;  however,  the 
demands  on  the  draft  gear  change  from  year  to  year  so  that 
new  developments  in  draft  gear  design  may  be  looked  for 
as  the  demands  increase. 

INCREASE    IN    CAR    LOADED    WEIGHTS 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  the  80,000  lb.  capacity'  car, 
which  would  weigh  about  125,000  lb.  on  rails  when  loaded, 
was  the  heavy  type.  This  was  followed  by  the  100,000  lb, 
capacity  car  weighing  150,000  lb.  on  rails  when  loaded. 
Next  came  the  70-ton  or  140,000  lb.  capacity  car  which 
loaded  weighed  200,000  lb.  The  90-ton  or  180,000  lb. 
capacit\'  car  came  next,  with  a  total  loaded  weight  of  250,000 
lb.  The  next  heavy  capacity-  car  to  make  its  appearance  is 
the  120-ton  or  240,000  lb.  capacity  car  with  a  loaded  weight 
of  over  300,000  lb.  When  it  is  understood  that  these  in- 
creases in  rail  loads  per  car  all  came  into  use  during  the 
last  15  or  18  years,  and  the  wide  difference  in  tlie  amount 
of  energy  developed  by  these  different  weights  moving  at 
two  or  three  miles  per  hour,  the  need  for  improved  draft 
gear  will  be  clear  to  all.  Hence,  I  believe  it  would  l^e  a 
wise  move  to  give  the  draft  gear  manufacturers  more  to 
say  as  to  the  space  required  in  which  to  apply  the  device 
instead  of  confining  them  to  12/^  in.  between  the  draft 
sills  and  24^  in.  between  the  faces  of  the  draft  lugs. 

CAPACITY    DEFINED 

The  Railroad  .\dministration  specifications  for  draft 
gears  call  for  a  minimum  capacity-  of  150,000  lb.  with  a 
maximum  travel  of  2^  in.  Stating  capacity  in  pounds 
is  misleading,  as  it  only  gives  tlie  final  closing  pressure, 
and  it  is  possible  to  have  the  first  2^  in.  travel  of  the  device 
with  a  capacity  limited  to  20,000,  or  25,000  lb.,  and  the 
last    %    in.    movement  might   require   a   pressure   of   more 
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than  150,000  lb.  to  close  the  device.  This  would  make 
a  very  poor  draft  gear  for  destroying  shocks,  as  the  first 
2J/2  in.  travel  would  offer  very  little  resistance  to  the  forces 
and  the  last  %  in.  would  not  have  time  in  which  to  act. 

To  make  the  capacity  question  clear,  the  Mechanical 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Railway  Administration 
gave  the  following  definition  of  a  150,000  lb.  capacity  draft 
gear.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  a  150,000  lb. 
draft  gear  should  be  defined  as  one  that  will  sustain  a  drop 
of  16  in.  (including  the  travel  of  the  gear)  of  a  9,000  lb. 
weight  without  shearing  the  rivets  of  one  or  both  lugs,  which 
are  to  be  secured  to  suitable  supporting  members  by  nine 
Yz  in.  rivets  of  .15  carbon  or  under,  driven  in  9/16  in. 
drilled  holes.  This  definition  clears  the  question  as  it 
expresses  the  capacity  in  foot  pounds,  which  is  the  correct 
unit  to  use,  as  in  order  for  the  gear  to  stand  this  drop  with- 
out shearing  the  rivets  it  must  offer  a  high  resistance 
throughout  its  entire  travel.  This  test  requires  the  gear 
to  have  a  capacity  of  12,000  ft.  lb. 

This  specification  could  easily  be  raised  to  18,000  ft.  lb. 
developed  with  the  9,000  lb.  drop  hammer.  A  gear  that 
will  develop  18,000  ft.  lb.  capacity,  resting  on  a  solid 
foundation,  will  show  an  increase  of  66  2/3  per  cent  when 
secured  to  a  rolling  foundation  such  as  a  car,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  equal  to  30,000  ft.  lb.  when  applied  to  the  car. 

GEAR    TRAVEL 

The  question  of  coupler  or  draft  gear  travel  is  of  great 
importance,  as  the  capacity  of  the  gears  can  be  increased 
or  decreased  as  the  travel  is  increased  or  decreased.  The 
Railroad  Administration's  Car  Committee  in  regulating  the 
gear  movement,  specified  that  the  maximum  travel  should 
be  2^  in.  It  would  be  better  if  this  regulation  was 
changed  to  make  2^  in.  the  minimum  instead  of  the  max- 
imum. This  dimension  has  so  much  to  do  with  draft  gear 
capacity  that  a  committee  of  one  car  man,  one  air  brake 
man  and  one  operating  man  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  back  to  this  association  the  maximum  amount  of 
travel  that  could  be  allowed  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.     I  am  sure  that  this  dimension  can  be  increased. 

INSPECTION    AND    ADJUSTMENT 

The  draft  gears  should  be  applied  to  the  cars  in  such 
a  way  that  their  different  parts  can  be  readily  seen  and 
inspected  by  the  men  who  are  assigned  to  this  work.  Some 
are  applied  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  inspect  them. 
Manufacturers  should  give  more  attention  to  this  feature. 
If  possible,  the  gears  should  be  equipped  with  some  practical 
and  quick  means  of  adjustment  to  take  up  the  wear. 

DRAFT  GEAR  INVESTIGATION 

Some  of  the  draft  gear  manufacturers  have  especially 
equipped  laboratories  for  demonstrating  purposes  and  some 
of  them  have  made  exhaustive  tests  not  only  of  the  draft 
gears  but  of  couplers  protected  from  the  shock  by  the  use 
of  different  gears,  also  sills  of  different  weights  per  foot 
and  of  sills  having  the  center  line  of  draft  different  dis- 
tances off  from  the  center  line  of  the  draft  channels,  the 
results  of  which  prove  conclusively  the  cause  of  many 
failures  in  car  design.  The  manufacturers  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  carrying  on  this  research  work.  If  a  car  user 
is  having  trouble  with  any  part  of  a  car  that  is  due  to  the 
shocks  it  receives  in  handling,  these  companies  will  duplicate 
that  section  of  the  car  and  destroy  it  in  the  laboratory,  fur- 
nishing readings  of  the  work  so  that  the  best  remedy  can 
be  applied. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    DRAFT    GEAR 

It  is  only  recently  that  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  draft  gear  repaired  so  that  it 
will  be  in  condition  to  perform  its  whole  duty  at  all  times. 
It  must  be  remembered  that    a    car    having  a  good  high 


capacit>'  draft  gear  colliding  with  a  car  having  a  low  oi 
weak  gear  helps  out  the  car  with  the  weak  gear  as  the 
amount  of  protection  that  each  car  gets  is  the  sum  or  com- 
bined value  of  the  two.  Every  car  turned  away  from  the 
repair  track  with  a  good  draft  gear  helps  every  other  car 
it  comes  in  contact  with. 

The  forces  applied  to  cars  when  they  collide,  up  to  the 
closing  point  of  the  gear  can  only  equal  the  pressure 
required  to  push  it  closed  or  solid,  but  if  double  the  energy 
required  to  close  the  gear  is  applied,  this  multiplies  the 
pressure  on  the  car  by  ten.  For  example,  if  two  cars 
equipped  with  60,000  lb.  capacity  draft  gears  should  collide 
with  a  force  that  would  just  close  the  gears  the  pressure 
on  the  car  would  be  60,000  lb.,  but  if  the  colliding  forces 
are  doubled  the  pressure  on  the  car  would  raise  to  600,000 
lb.,  which  in  most  cases  would  damage  one  or  both  of  the 
cars  so  as  to  send  them  to  the  shops. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  I  am  convinced  that  no  car 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  shop  tracks  until  the  draft 
gear  is  put  in  condition  to  do  all  the  work  that  it  is  con- 
structed to  perform.  By  keeping  the  draft  gear  repaired, 
damaged  cars  will  be  reduced,  thus  effecting  a  saving  and 
resulting  in  more  efficient  equipment.  A  concerted  move 
along  this  line,  I  am  convinced,  will  surprise  all  of  us.  The 
improvement  cannot  all  be  made  at  one  shop,  as  this  would 
create  a  congestion  of  defective  cars,  but  let  everybody  start 
and  all  roads  will  be  on  a  better  footing  very  quickly. 

I  would  recommend  discarding  the  low  capacity  gears 
and  substituting  the  better  types  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
cost  of  changing  would  soon  be  returned  by  increased  car 
efficiency.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  where  cars  are  repaired 
in  large  numbers  a  special  crew  of  men  in  charge  of  a  com- 
petent leader  should  be  assigned  to  draft  gear  maintenance. 
The  men  in  charge  should  become  familiar  with  the  different 
makes  of  draft  gear  so  as  to  intelligently  maintain  them. 

When  draft  gears  are  new  or  have  been  repaired  the  date 
of  application  or  repairs  should  be  stenciled  on  the  draft 
sill  where  it  could  be  plainly  seen  by  the  inspectors.  At 
the  expiration  of  three  years  (this  may  be  changed  to  a 
longer  period  as  soon  as  experience  proves  it  to  be  good 
practice),  the  car  or  cars  should  be  shopped  for  another 
draft  gear  overhauling.  In  case  of  a  car  being  found  on  a 
foreign  line  with  the  date  showing  that  the  three-year  period 
had  expired,  the  road  having  the  car  should  be  obliged  to 
shop  it  and  overhaul  the  draft  gear,  billing  the  owner  for 
the  cost  of  the  work.  Improper  repairs  by  foreign  lines 
should  be  penalized  by  the  cancellation  of  their  bill.  These 
few  rules  worked  out  more  in  detail  and  put  into  effect  will 
reduce  the  bad  order  cars  much  quicker  and  in  a  more  per- 
manent way  than  increasing  the  number  of  car  repair  men 
and  continuing  to  overlook  the  draft  gear  until  the  car 
damage  forces  it  out  of  service  for  extensive  repairs.  Keep- 
ing the  draft  gear  in  shape  would  cost  only  a  few  cents  and 
would  save  large  expenditures  for  broken  parts  on  acc6unt 
of  the  draft  gear  being  neglected. 

DISCUSSION 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  inspecting  draft  gears  at  regular  intervals.  J.  H. 
Hott  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  objected  to  the  periodical  overhauling 
upon  the  grounds  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
lax  inspection.  L.  A.  North  (I.  C.)  contended  that  a 
thorough  inspection  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  gears 
are  in  serviceable  condition.  The  advantage  of  draft  gears 
of  high  capacity  was  generally  recognized  by  the  members. 
M.  H.  Westbrook  (Grand  Trunk)  brought  out  the  decrease 
in  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  draft  members  which  results 
from  locating  the  center  line  of  the  buffing  and  pulling 
stresses  off  the  center  line  of  the  sills.  The  usual  construction 
of  setting  the  center  line  of  the  gear  2  in.  from  the  center  line 
of  the  draft  members  decreases  the  strength  40  per  cent. 


Car  Inspectors  and  For  em  en.  Meet 

Discussion  of  the  Working  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange 
and    Changes    Proposed    by    Arbitration    Committee 


THE  nineteenth  convention  of  the  Chief  Interchange 
Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association  met  at 
the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  W.  J.  StoU, 
chief  interchange  inspector  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  presiding.  The 
first  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Captain  Arthur  An- 
drews of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  association  was  wel- 
comed to  the  city  by  L.  McDaniel,  prosecuting  attorney, 
whose  address  was  responded  to  by  T.  J.  O'Donnell. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

In  his  address  as  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  StoU 
spoke  in  part  as  follows:  The  discussion  of  the  M.  C.  B. 
rules  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  cars  is  an  important  question  and  one  which 
requires  sound  judgment  and  executive  ability.  The  changes 
in  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  of  interchange  which  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1,  while  not  numerous,  are  quite  important.  The  rules 
now  in  effect  have  not  as  yet  been  discussed  by  this  associa- 
tion and  I  hope  the  members  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  them.  I  would  also  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  loading  rules  have  been  rearranged  and  a 
discussion  of  them  would  be  interesting  and  beneficial,  as 
many  cars  are  being  improperly  loaded.  This  association 
might  well  recommend  that  shippers  should  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  loading  rules.  Because  of  the  conditions  which 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  war,  such  as  pooling  certain 
portions  of  the  equipment,  routing  cars  away  from  home 
where  material  was  not  available  to  make  proper  repairs, 
insufficient  help,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  for  this  association  to 
put  forth  its  best  effort  to  remedy  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  was  read;  it  showed 
the  total  membership  to  be  508  and  a  satisfactor}'  balance  in 
the  treasury. 

DISCUSSION  OF  RULES  OF  INTERCHANGE 

At  the  session  on  the  afternoon  of  September  23  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Rules  of  Interchange  was  begun.     An  abstract 


of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  rules  is 
given  below: 

Rule  No.  2 — Empty  cars  offered  in  interchangje  must  be 
accepted  if  in  safe  and  serviceable  conditi<ni,  tfce  receiving 
road  to  be  the  judge. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell  (Buffalo):  I 'should  like -to  ask  what 
constitutes  a  serviceable  empty  car? 

E.  Pendleton  (C.  &  A.):  My  interpretation  is  that  % 
serviceable  car  is  one  that  is  suitable  for  ai^  commodity. 

Mr.  O'Donnell:  Should  no  cars  b^E" .offered  in  interchange 
with  defects  though  they  require  only  light  repairs? 

F.  C.  Schultz  (Chicago) :  I  believe  that  in  order  to  expedite 
traffic  minor  defects  should  be  ignored. 

Mr.  O'Donnell:  How  would  you  handle  coal  cars  witili 
hopper  doors  not  in  serviceable  condition? 

Mr.  Schultz:  The  repairs  should  be  made  by  the  receiT- 
ing  line. 

G.  Lynch  (Cleveland):  A  car  that  must  be  sent  to  Ae 
repair  track  is  not  a  serviceable  car  and  the  receiving  line 
can  refuse  it  or  accept  it,  as  it  chooses. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell :  I  consider  that  under  present  conditions 
it  is  necessary  for  the  joint  inspector  to  specify  where  the 
cars  are  to  be  repaired  and  distribute  the  bad  orders  among 
the  various  roads. 

J.  J.  Gainey  (Southern) :  I  agree  with  Mr.  O'Donnell  in 
his  interpretation  of  Circular  No.  37. 

F.  Trapnell  (Kansas  City) :  We  have  received  instructions 
from  the  Railroad  Administration  to  regard  as  serviceable 
any  car  that  requires  less  than  20  man  hours  to  put  it  in 
condition  for  any  conmiodity,  and  we  have  been  working 
under  this  interpretation. 

F.  C.  Schultz :  It  is  necessary  that  we  do  whatever  the  local 
conditions  demand  to  move  the  traffic. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  There  should- be- seme  general  ruling 
which  could  be  applied  regardless  of  the  shop  facilities  at 
the  interchange  point. 

J.  J.  Gainey:   I  believe  that  all  cars  having  defects  that 
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than  15(t.(«Mi  ll».  to  clu-o  the  dovico.  This  would  make 
a  very  [xior  draft  gear  for  dotroying  shocks.  a5  the  t'lrst 
2^..  ill.  travel  would  Otter  very  little  resi.?tance  to  the  forces 
and  the  la.^it  '4  in.  would  not  have  time  in  which  to  act. 

lo  make  the  capacity  <|ue-tion  clear,  the  Mechanical 
C.nnmittce  of  the  United  States  Railway  A<lniini-tration 
gave  ilu-  foUowins^  definition  of  a  150.000  11..  capacity  draft 
gear..  It  is  tiie  sense  of  this  committee  that  a  l.>0.000  lb. 
draft  sjear  «hnuld  be  dcfmed  as  one  that  will  sustain  a  drop 
of  U>  in.  (includint:  the  travel  of  the  gear)  of  a  9.000  lb. 
weight  without  sluarin«t  the  rivets  of  one  or  lioth  lug<.  which 
dre  to  1*6  secured  to  suitable  supporting  memi)ers  by  nine 
'  J  in.  rivets  of  .15  carbon  or  under,  driven  in  9/16  in. 
ilrilleil  holes.  This  definition  clears  the  question  as  it 
e.\pre--e>  the  capacity  in  foot  pounds,  which  i~  the  correct 
unit  to  use.  as  in  order  for  the  gear  to  stand  this  drop  with 
out  .-hearing  the  rivets  it  must  offer  a  high  re-istanec 
tlirouuhout  its  entire  travel.  Thi«  test  requires  the  gear 
to  have  a  capacity  of  12,00(J  ft.  lb. 

i  his  specification  could  easily  be  raised  to  18.000  ft.  II). 
develoiKxl  with  the  9.000  lb.  drop  hammer.  .\  gear  that 
will  <level«)p  18.000  ft.  lb.  capacity,  resting  on  a  solid 
foundation,  will  '^how  an  increa-e  of  66  2/.<  per  ceiu  when 
.-eiured  to  a  rolling  foundation  -uch  as  a  car.  and  would. 
therefore,  l>e  equal  to  .>0.000  ft.  lb.  when  applied  to  the  car. 

i.lAk      IR.WKI. 

The  ijue-tion  of  coupler  nr  draft  vzear  travel  is  of  great 
importance,  as  the  capacity  of  the  gear.s  can  be  increased 
or  de<  rca«ed  n-  the  travel  i-  increased  or  decrea-«^l.  The 
Railroad  .\dministrati(tn«  Car  Committee  in  regulating  the 
year  movement,  -pecit'ud  that  tiie  maximum  travel  should 
he,ZH  ii>-  J'  would  be  better  if  this  regulation  was 
changed  to  make  2vi  in.  the  minimum  instead  of  the  max- 
imum. Thi-  dimension  lias  so  much  to  do  with  draft  gear 
capat  jtv  that  a  c<inimittee  of  one  car  man.  one  air  brake 
man  and  one  operating  man  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  back  to  this  association  the  maximum  amount  of 
travel  that  could  be  allowed  would  be  a  >tep  in  the  right 
direetion.     T    mi  sure  that  thi-  dimension  can  be  increased. 

INSPECTION     ANO    ADJISTMFNT 

The  draft  gears  should  be  applied  to  the  cars  in  such 
a  wav  tliat  their  different  parts  can  be  readily  seen  and 
inspected  by  the  men  who  are  assigned  to  thi-  work.  Some 
are  applied  >o  that  it  i>  a1nio<»t  impossible  to  in-^pect  them. 
Manufacturers  .-hould  give  more  attention  to  this  feature. 
If  i)ossible.  the  gears  should  be  equipped  with  some  practical 
ami  quick  means  of  adjustment  to  take  up  the  wear. 

DRAFT   GEAR    INVESTIOATIOX 

Some  of  the  draft  gear  manufacturer.-  have  especially 
equifjped  laboratories  for  demonstrating  purfw.'^es  and  .-ome 
of  tlum  have  made  exhaustive  test-  not  onlv  of  the  draft 
gears  but  of  (ouplor-  protected  from  the  -h<H:k  liy  the  use 
of  different  gear-,  also  sills  of  different  wiights  per  foot 
and  of  -ills  lnviiiu  ili»-  center  line  of  draft  different  dis- 
taiHt-  off  from  the  .  <iiter  line  of  the  draft  channels,  the 
results  of  which  jirove  ionclu>ivel\  the  cau-e  of  many 
failures  in  car  design.  Ihe  manufacturers  are  to  be  com- 
niendefl  for  carrying  on  tin-  re-earch  work.  If  a  car  user 
is  having  trouble  with  any  i)art  of  a  car  that  is  due  to  the 
sIkk  ks  it  receives  in  handling,  these  eompanie«  will  duplicate 
that  .*iection  of  the  car  and  destroy  it  in  the  laboratory,  fur- 
nishing readings  of  the  work  -o  that  the  best  remedy  can 
be  applied. 

MAIXTENANCI     OK    DRAFT    GEAR 

ft  is  onlv  recently  that  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  draft  irear  repaired  so  that  it 
will  be  in  condition  to  perform  it-  whole  duty  at  all  times. 
It    must   be   remeiiilierid    tliat     a     ear     having   a    u'0(xl   high 


capacit}    draft   gear  colliding   with   a   car  having  a   low  o 
weak   gear   helps   out   the   car    with    the   weak    gear   as   th^ 
amount  of  protection  that  each  car  gets  is  the  sum  or  com 
l>ined  value  of  the  two.      Kvery  car  turned  away  from  the 
repair  track  with  a   good  draft  sear  helps  every  other  car 
it  come-  in  contact  with. 

'I'lu'  forces  ajjplied  to  cars  wlien  they  collide,  up  to  the 
closing  point  of  the  gear  can  only  equal  the  pressure 
re(|uired  to  juish  it  clo-ed  or  solid,  but  if  dtiul'le  the  energ> 
required  to  close  the  gear  is  ajjplied.  this  multiplies  the 
pressure  on  the  car  i)y  ten.  For  example,  if  two  cars 
efiuippt<l  with  (lO.OOO  lb.  capacity  draft  gears  should  c(jllide 
witli  a  forei'  that  would  ju<t  clo-e  the  gears  the  pre--ure 
on  the  car  would  be  (tO.OOo  lb.,  but  if  the  colliding  forces 
are  (hailded  the  [)ressure  on  the  car  would  raise  to  600,000 
11k,  whiih  in  most  ca.«es  would  damage  one  or  lioth  of  the 
cars  .-o  'i>  to  send  them  to  the  -hops. 

With  those  facts  before  U-.  I  am  convinced  that  no  car 
should  lie  allowed  to  leave  tlu'  -hop  track-  until  the  draft 
ge<ir  i-  |)ui  in  condition  to  do  all  the  work  that  it*  is  coft- 
-tructed  to  perform.  Ii\  keeping  the  draft  gear  repaired. 
damage«l  cars  will  be  reiluced.  thu-  et'fecting  a  savim;  and 
resulting  in  more  etYicient  e<|uipment.  .\  concerteti  move 
along  this  line.  I  am  convinced,  will  -urprise  all  of  us.  The 
improvement  cannot  all  be  made  at  one  shop,  as  this  would 
create  a  congestion  of  defective  (ars.  but  let  everybody  .-tart 
and  all  roads  will  be  on  a  In-tter  footing  very  quickly. 

I  would  recommend  dixarding  the  low  capacity  gears 
and  sul)Stituting  the  better  t}pes  as  fast  a-  possible.  The 
co-t  of  changing  would  -oon  be  returned  by  increa.-ed  car 
efficiencv.  I  am  of  the  of)inion  that  wiiere  cars  are  repaired 
in  lar^e  numbers  a  special  crew  of  men  in  charge  of  a  coni- 
petent  leader  should  be  assigned  to  draft  gear  maintenance. 
The  men  in  charge  should  become  familiar  with  the  different 
makes  of  draft  gear  .so  as  to  intelligently  maintain  them. 

\\  lien  draft  gears  are  new  or  have  been  repaired  the  date 
of  application  or  repairs  should  be  stenciled  on  tlie  draft 
sill  where  it  could  l»e  plainly  seen  by  the  inspectors.  At 
the  expiration  of  three  years  (this  may  be  changed  to  a 
longer  period  as  soon  as  experience  jiroves  it  to  be  good 
practice),  the  car  or  cars  should  be  shopped  for  another 
draft  gear  overhauling.  In  case  of  a  car  being  found  on  a 
foreign  line  with  the  date  showing  that  the  three-year  [leriod 
had  expired,  the  road  having  the  car  -hould  be  obliged  to 
shop  it  and  overhaul  the  draft  gear,  billing  the  owner  for 
the  cost  of  the  work.  Improper  repairs  by  foreign  lines 
.•ihould  l)e  penalized  by  the  cancellation  of  their  bill.  The.-e 
few  rules  worked  out  more  in  detail  and  put  into  effect  will 
reduce  the  bad  order  cars  much  quicker  and  in  a  more  per- 
manent way  than  increasing  the  ninnber  of  car  repair  men 
and  continuintj  to  overl(K)k  the  draft  irear  until  the  car 
damage  fon  e-  it  out  of  .service  for  extensive  repairs.  Keep- 
ing the  draft  gear  in  shape  would  cost  only  a  few  cents  and 
would  -ave  large  expenditure-  for  broken  parts  on  account 
of  the  draft  gear  being  neglected.  .'  .       .   .. - 

Dis<issn^N'  ■,'.'■".■'  .7  '■'■•: 

There  was  some  diffirence  of  opinion  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  in-pe(ting  draft  gear<  at  regular  intervals.  J.  H. 
Hott  ( .\.  r.  &  .S.  V.)  objeeted  t(»  the  peri(Hlical  overhauling 
upon  the  grounds  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
lax  in.-pection.  L.  .\.  Xortli  (I.  C.)  ((intended  that  a 
thorough  in-pection  is  ne(essary  to  insure  that  the  gears 
are  in  -ervinable  condition.  The  advantage  of  draft  gears 
of  high  (apacity  was  gcnerall\'  recognized  bv  the  meml>ers. 
M.  H.  W'estbrook  (Grand  Trunk)  brought  out  the  decrease 
in  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  draft  members  which  results 
from  l(Kating  the  center  line  of  the  buflniij:  and  pulling 
stre-.-es  oft"  the  center  line  of  the  -ills.  The  usual  con-tniction 
of  setting  the  center  line  of  the  gear  2  in.  from  the  center  line 
of  the  draft  members  decreases  the  .«trene:th  40  per  cent. 
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Car  Inspectors  and  Foremen  Meet 

■  ''\>'--' :■':::'.":'  Discussion  of  the  Working  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange 
■  ^';-:l-:-^;.\.'//r-^iX\^    Changes    Proposed    by    Arbitration    Committee 


THI!  niiutc'ciitli  ( oiivfiition  of  the  Chief  Interchange 
Car  Inspector-'  and  Car  Foremen's  As-oeiation  met  at 
the  Planter-  Hotel.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  with  \V.  J.  Stoll, 
« liiet"  interchange  insjx'Ctor  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  presidinij.  The 
t'lrst  session  was  opened  with  pra\er  by  Captain  Arthur  An- 
drews of  the  Salvation  .\rni\ .  and  the  ass<Kiation  was  wel- 
comed to  the  city  by  L.  McDaniel.  proseeuiini;  attorney, 
whose  address  was  responded  to  by  T.  J.  O'Donnell.  '  ■ 

PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 

In  hi>  ad<lress  as  president  of  the  assoeiation.  Mr.  Stoll 
-poke  in  part  as  follows:  The  discussion  of  tin-  M.  C.  B. 
rule?  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  cars  is  an  important  question  and  one  which 
requires  sound  judgment  and  executive  ability,  rhe  changes 
in  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  of  interchange  which  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1,  while  not  numerous,  are  quite  important.  The  rules 
now  in  effect  have  not  as  yet  been  discussed  by  this  associa- 
tion and  I  hope  the  members  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  ihem.  I  would  also  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  loading  rules  iiave  been  rearranged  and  a 
discussion  of  them  would  be  intcrrsting  and  beneticial.  as 
many  cars  are  being  imj)roperly  loaded.  This  as.sociation 
might  well  recommend  that  siiipper-  should  bi-  furni.'^hed  with 
copifs  of  the  loading  rules.  Becau>e  of  the  conditions  which 
have  lx*en  brought  about  by  the  war.  such  a-  pooling  certain 
portions  of  the  ec|uipment.  routing  cars  away  from  home 
when-  material  was  not  available  to  make  jiroper  repairs, 
insuftkient  help,  etc.,  it  is  nece-.-ary  for  thi-  association  to 
put  forth  its  best  effort  to  remedy  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurc-r  wa-  read:  it  showc-d 
the  total  meml)ership  to  Ite  .>n,s  and  a  -atisfai  tor\  l)alance  in 
the  treasury. 

DISCUSSrON  OF  RL  LES  OF  INTFHCHANdE 

At  the  -i--ioii  on  tin-  iiftcmoon  of  September  2.>  the  dis- 
cussi(»n  of  the  Rules  of  Inierciiange  was  begun.     .\n  aitstract 


of  the  discussion  which  followed  tlie  reading  of  the  rules  is 
given  below: 

Kuh'  No.  2 — Empty  cars  offered  in  interchange  must  be 
accepted  if  in  safe  and  .serviceable  condition,  the  receiving 
road  to  be  the  judge 

T.  J.  ODonnell  (Buffalo):  I  should  like  to  ask  what 
constitutes  a  .ser\iceable  empty  car? 

E.  Pendleton  (C.  &  A.):  My  interpretation  is  that  a 
serviceable  car  is  one  that  is  suitable  for  any  commodity. 

Mr.  O'Donnell :  Should  no  cars  be  offered  in  interchange 
with  defects  though  they  require  only  light  repairs? 

F.  C.  Schultz  (Chicago) :  I  believe  that  in  order  to  expedite 
traftic  minor  defects  should  be  ignored. 

Mr.  ODonnell:  How  would  you  handle  coal  cars  with 
hopper  dcKjrs  not  in  serviceable  condition? 

Mr.  Schultz;  The  repairs  should  l)e  made  by  the  receiv- 
ing line.  ■'•'    . 

G.  Lyn^i  (Cleveland):  A  car  that  must  be  sent  to  the 
repair  track  is  not  a  serviceable  car  and  the  receiving  line 
can  refuse  it  or  accept  it,  as  it  chooses. 

T.  J.  ODonnell :  I  consider  that  under  present  conditions 
it  is  necessary  for  the  joint  inspector  to  specify  where  the 
cars  are  to  be  repaired  and  distribute  the  bad  orders  among 
the  various  roads. 

J.  J.  Gainey  (Southern):  I  agree  with  Mr.  ODonnell  in 
his  interpretation  of  Circular  No.  37. 

F.  Trapnell  (Kansas  City):  We  have  received  instructions 
from  the  Railroad  .\dmini.stration  to  regard  as  serviceable 
an\  car  that  rcHjuires  le.ss  than  20  man  hours  to  put  it  in 
condition  for  any  commodity,  and  we  have  bt^n  working 
under  this  interpretation. 

F.  (\  Schultz:  It  is  necessar)'  that  we  do  whatever  the  local 
condition.N  demand  to  move  the  traffic. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  There  should  \w  seme  general  ruling 
which  could  be  ap|)lied  regardless  of  the  shop  facilities  at 
the-   interchange  point. 

J.  ].  Gainey:    I   beliiwe  that  all  ( ars  having  defects  that 
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can  be  repaired  on  the  light  repair  track  should  be  accepted 
in  interchange. 

G.  Lynch:  The  rules  make  a  very  definite  distinction  be- 
tween the  handling  of  loaded  and  empty  cars.  Loaded  cars 
must  be  accepted  by  the  receiving  line,  and  run,  repaired  or 
transferred.  On  the  other  hand  the  empty  cars  can  be  rejected 
if  not  in  safe  and  serviceable  condition.  This  rule  has  made 
it  easy  for  roads  that  originate  a  great  deal  of  traffic  to  get 
cars  off  their  lines  while  roads  that  offer  a  great  many  empty 
cars  to  connections  have  suffered  from  the  accumulation  of 
bad  order  cars  which  they  were  unable  to  dispose  of  without 
repairing  them. 

In  an  eft'ort  to  secure  an  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  rules  it  was  moved  that  a  car  which  must  be  placed  on 
the  repair  track  was  not  a  serviceable  car  within  the  meaning 
of  the  rule.  This  motion  was  lost.  A  second  motion  stating 
that  a  car  requiring  not  over  20  man-hours'  work  should  be 
considered  serviceable  was  also  lost.  A  motion  was  made  that 
the  exceptions  in  Rule  2,  paragraph  /,  should  govern  the 
acceptance  of  empty  as  well  as  loaded  cars,  but  this  motion 
also  was  rejected.  The  discussion  showed  that  there  was  a 
wide  diversity  of  practice  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
which  was  due  in  part  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  orders 
issued  by  the  Regional  Directors.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter  further  and  present  a  report  to  the 
convention. 

CHANGES  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  ARBITRATION 

COMMITTEE 

After  the  prolonged  discussion  on  Rule  2,  the  association 
proceeded  to  consider  the  changes  in  the  rules  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  presented 
at  the  1919  convention. 

Rule  J_' — (Delivering  line  responsible)  Damage  to  any 
car  (including  cars  on  ferries  or  floats)  if  caused  by  (a) 
Derailment,  (b)  Cornering,  (c)  Sideswiping,  (d)  Collision 
or  impact  other  than  that  occurring  in  regular  switching,  (e) 
Handling  of  cars  with  broken  or  missing  couplers,  or  couplers 
out  of  place,  (f)  Colliding  with  or  shoving  over  bumping 
post  or  other  fixed  ol)struction,  (g)  Shifting  of  loads  from 
other  cars,  (h)  Overloading,  (i)  Explosion,  (j)  Collapsing 
buildings  or  other  structures  on  right  of  way,  (k)  Unconcealed 
fire  damage,  (1)  Flood,  (m)  Storm  where  car  is  derailed  or 
destroyed,  (n)  Failure  to  close  hopper  or  drop  doors  before 
moving  car, 

F.  C.  Schultz:  The  rules  now  in  force  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  roads  to  break  up  cars  in  switching  and  yet  hold  the 
owners  responsible  for  the  damage  if  the  trucks  were  not 
derailed.  I  think  the  new  rule  will  be  an  improvement  as 
it  will  change  this  situation. 

H.  W.  L.  Forth  (Swift  &  Co.) :  The  intent  of  the  changes 
is  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  indefinite  term  "wreck." 
The  judgment  of  the  inspector  will  still  enter,  however,  in 
determining  what  constitutes  regular  switching. 

G.  Lynch:  The  terms  "collision,"  "impact"  and  "regular 
switching"  are  still  indefinite  and  even  the  new  rule  will  be 
hard  to  interpret.  In  case  of  missing  material  the  car  owner 
will  no  doubt  contend  that  the  parts  have  been  stolen  while 
the  handling  line  will  assert  that  they  have  been  lost  in  fair 
service. 

J.  P.  Carney  (Michigan  Central):  I  believe  the  changes 
are  intended  to  put  the  responsibility  for  damage  to  weak 
equipment  on  the  car  owner. 

F.  H.  Hanson  (N.  Y.  C.  West) :  I  move  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  that  if  cars  are  damaged  or  broken  in  two 
the  owner  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  damage  if  the 
trucks  are  not  derailed  and  the  car  is  not  cornered  or  side- 
swiped.     (The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 

Rule  J5 — Owners  will  be  responsible  for  the  expense  of 
repairs  to  safety  appliances  where  not  involved  with  other 


delivering  line  damage,  except  damage  to  running  boards  en 
tank  cars  when  sideswiped  or  cornered. 

A.  Herbster  (N.  Y.  C.  West) :  In  the  past  a  running  boaid 
on  tank  cars  had  been  considered  a  part  of  the  safety  appli- 
ances and  the  owners  had  been  held  responsible  for  damate 
if  no  other  part  of  the  car  was  involved.  The  Arbitratica 
Committee,  however,  ruled  that  the  running  boards  on  tank 
cars  cannot  be  damaged  in  fair  usage  and  this  rule  has  been 
amended  to  conform  with  that  interpretation. 

H.  W.  L.  Porth:  Safety  appliances  are  often  damage! 
when  no  other  injury  is  done  to  the  car  and  for  that  reaso:i 
it  hardly  seems  proper  to  hold  the  owner  responsible. 

Rule  66 — (OvMiers  responsible)  Periodical  repacking  of 
journal  boxes,  regardless  of  the  responsibility  of  deliverinL; 
ccmipany  for  change  of  wheels,  journal  boxes  or  journal 
bearings.  No  charge  shall  be  made  for  repacking  unless  all 
boxes  are  repacked.  No  charge  shall  be  made  if  the  repack- 
ing is  done  within  nine  months  from  date  stenciled  on  the 
car.  If  car  bears  no  stenciling  showing  date  of  previous 
repacking,  all  journals  may  be  repacked  if  necessary  and 
charged  for. 

(a)  All  journal  boxes  shall  be  repacked  with  properly 
prepared  packing  (new  or  renovated)  at  least  once  every  12 
months,  at  which  time  all  packing  will  be  removed  from  the 
boxes  and  the  boxes  cleaned;  dust  guards  to  be  renewed 
when  wheels  are  changed. 

(5)  The  date  and  place  (railroad  and  station)  where  the 
work  is  done  must  be  stenciled  on  the  car  l)ody  near  the  body 
bolster  at  diagonal  corners  in  one  inch  figures  and  letters, 
using  the  same  station  initial  that  is  used  for  air  brake 
stencil. 

(r)  This  work  to  be  done  as  far  as  possible  when  cars  are 
on  repair  track  undergoing  heavy  repairs.  Cars  which  have 
not  had  boxes  repacked  within  nine  months  will  have  all 
boxes  repacked  and  the  record  stenciled  as  above. 

((f)  This  does  not  contemplate  any  change  in  the  inter- 
mediate packing  of  boxes  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  No 
change  should  be  made  in  the  stenciling  unless  all  boxes  are 
repacked. 

J.  J.  Gainey  (Southern) :  At  the  present  time  repacking  of 
journal  boxes  is  often  done  by  removing  the  waste  from  the 
box,  shaking  out  the  dirt  and  short  fibers  and  then  replacing 
it.  Such  practices  should  be  discontinued  as  they  do  not 
compl}-  with  the  requirements  of  the  rules. 

Tlie  opinion  was  expressed  by  several  members  that 
periodical  repacking  of  journal  boxes  would  improve  the 
operating  conditions  and  effect  a  large  saving.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  improper  repacking  could  be  eliminated  by 
rec|uiring  the  work  to  be  done  only  at  stations  which  are 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  reclaiming  oil  and  waste. 

Rule  88 — In  order  that  repairs  of  owners'  defects  may  be 
expedited  as  fully  as  possible  foreign  or  private  line  cars 
may  be  repaired  by  the  handling  line  by  using  material  from 
their  own  stock  instead  of  ordering  material  from  the  car 
owner  as  prescribed  by  Rule  122  in  which  event  the  repairing 
line  must  issue  its  defect  card  for  the  labor  only  of  correcting 
such  improper  repairs  and  defect  card  should  be  so  marked. 

In  case  of  delivering  line  defects,  defect  card  shall  be 
issued  for  both  labor  and  material  for  correcting  the  improper 
repairs. 

F.  C.  Schultz:  I  believe  it  is  advisable  for  the  railroads  to 
return  private  line  cars  to  the  owners  for  repairs  as  the 
average  railroad  repair  track  is  not  equipped  to  make  proper 
repairs  to  these  special  types  of  cars. 

F.  Trapnell :  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  private 
car  owners  because  of  the  fact  that  these  companies  often 
removed  parts  applied  by  the  railroads  after  the  car  was 
returned  to  the  owner.  This  inspection  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  insulation  in  refrigerator  cars,  or  other  essential  parts, 
have  been  properly  applied. 
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H.  W.  L.  Forth:  It  has  been  our  experience  that  in  most  [At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  convention  was  still 

,ases  cars  are  returned  when  in  need  of  repairs  and  the  private  in  session,  making  the  publication  of  a  complete  account  of 

car  lines  in  general  encourage  this  practice  as  they  prefer  to  do  the  proceedings  impossible  in  this  issue.    The  account  of  the 

the  work  themselves.  remaining  sessions  will  appear  in  a  later  issue. — Editor.] 


Bad  Order  Coal  Car  Situation 

Producers   Complain   of   Gar  Shortage;  Conditions 
Not  Serious,  Says  Railroad  Administration 


THE  relation  of  the  bad  order  car  to  the  production  and 
transportation  of  coal,  and  the  impending  possibility 
of  a  coal  shortage,  was  discussed  recently  before  the 
Senate  co:nmittee  investigating  the  coal  situation.  The 
situation,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  repair  of  cars,  as  out- 
lined by  Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director  of  the  Division 
of  Operation  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  appears  to  be 
well  in  hand  and  is  not  serious.  He  says  in  his  statements 
to  the  Senate  committee  during  the  first  week  in  September 
that  cars  can  be  furnished  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  coal  producers  or  other  shippers  if  the 
demand  becomes  urgent. 

That  this  optimistic  view  is  not  shared  by  the  coal  pro- 
ducers is  indicated  by  the  statements  of  John  Callahan, 
traffic  manager  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  late  in  the  month  of 
August. 

TRANSPORTATION    IS    INSUFFICIENT 

The  Railroad  Administration  is  not  furnishing  enough 
transportation  to  insure  production  and  shipment  of  sufficient 
bituminous  coal  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nation  this 
year,  stated  Mr,  Callahan. 

"Car  shortages  caused  the  coal  mines  to  fail  to  produce 
5,900,000  tons  of  coal  during  the  weeks  ending  August  2  and 
August  9,"  Mr.  Callahan  said.  "This  is  sufficient  coal  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  for  ten 
months.  The  difficulty  today  is  a  transportation  deficienc\' 
and  not  a  car  shortage  alone.  Coal  is  one  of  the  few  com- 
modities which  cannot  wait  on  transportation.  It  is  physi- 
cally impossible  in  many  instances  to  bring  coal  to  the  surface 
and  store  it.  Moreover,  the  proper  place  to  store  coal  is  at 
the  point  of  consumption,  where  it  will  be  available  when 
required  for  use.  Railroad  cars  must  be  ready  when  the  coal 
is  brought  out  of  the  ground. 

"Many  mines  are  idle  today  on  account  of  no  cars.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  mines  were  idle  because  of  car 
shortage  in  one  West  Virginia  district  during  the  week  ended 
July  26.  This  was  before  the  shop  men's  strike.  Ninety- 
seven  mines  in  this  district  failed  to  go  to  work  in  one  day 
while  many  others  only  worked  part  time  that  day. 

"The  total  bituminous  coal  lost  through  lack  of  railroad 
cars  at  the  mines  from  the  week  ending  June  7  to  the  week 
ending  August  9,  inclusive,  was  12,251,762  tons,  distributed 
by  weeks  as  follows — June  7,  338,996;  June  14,  655,190; 
June  21,  936,662;  June  28,  644,149;  July  5,  385,485;  July 
12,  428,359;  July  19,  1,146,075;  July  26,  1,764,264;  August 
2,  2,311,402;  August  9,  3,591,180.  This  means  245,000 
cars,  or  7,000  train  loads.  This  is  more  than  six  months' 
supply  for  all  of  the  New  England  states;  and  this  loss 
occurred  in  10  weeks  only. 

"Since  July  12,  this  shortage  has  been  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  reports,  which  indicate  that  whereas  for 
the  week  ended  July  19,  where  Director  General  Hines  chose 
to  close  his  recent  report  to  the  Senate,  the  loss  on  account 


of  car  shortage  was  7.4  per  cent  of  full  time  output,  the  loss 
on  August  9  was  22.5  per  cent;  this  in  the  face  of  statements 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  the  effect  that  conditions 
are  not  now  normal.  In  other  words,  the  loss  because  of  no 
cars  at  mines  has  trebled  in  three  weeks,  and  is  now  on  a 
parity  with  the  ordinarj-  shortage  during  severe  winter 
months  when  the  railroads  are  handicapped  by  congestions 
and  engine  failures. 

"The  director  general  points  out  that  37,000  new  cars  have 
been  built,  of  which  17,000  have  been  put  in  service.  If  all 
of  these  37,000  cars  had  been  in  service  during  the  week  of 
August  9  there  would  still  be  a  shortage  of  34,000  cars  during 
that  one  week  alone;  but  these  cars  are  not  yet  in  service  and 
they  are  going  into  service  very  slowly.  The  director  general 
states  they  are  being  stencilled  and  lettered  and  placed  in 
service.  He  does  not  say  how  rapidly.  In  one  instance 
recently  where  2,000  of  these  cars  were  being  lettered,  the 
work  was  l^eing  done  at  the  rate  of  10  cars  per  day;  on  this 
basis,  more  than  seven  months  would  be  necessary  to  place 
this  one  batch  of  2,000  cars  in  service.'' 

Mr.  Callahan  said  that  the  movement  of  traffic  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  coal  to-day,  and  presented  a  table 
indicating  that  the  average  miles  per  car  per  day  of  all  cars 
during  1915  was  24.4  miles.  "The  mileage  per  car  per  day 
for  all  cars  in  1916,"  he  continued,  "was  26.9  miles.  It  de- 
clined in  1917  to  26.4  miles  per  day,  and  in  1918  it  was  24.9 
miles  per  day,  but  during  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  the 
average  miles  per  car  per  day  for  all  cars  declined  to  21.5 
miles.  This  means  a  much  lower  mileage  on  coal  than  the 
average  figures  shown.  If  all  traffic  is  moving  slower,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  coal  moves  much  more  slowly." 

Mr.  Callahan  also  introduced  charts  showing  bad  order 
coal  cars  by  weeks  from  April  5  to  July  19,  and  indicating 
that  whereas  there  were  66,192  coal  cars  in  bad  order  on 
April  5,  on  July  5  there  were  105,295  of  such  cars  requiring 
repairs,  a  rise  in  the  percentage  from  6.5  to  10.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  coal  cars  in  the  country.  He  also  stated  that  "while 
the  Railroad  Administration  statements  recently  .set  forth  that 
there  were  208,531  bad  order  cars  at  the  time  Mr.  Hines's 
report  was  written  (August  14)  and  while  the  director  general 
stated  that  'a  large  number  of  cars  awaiting  repairs  are  held 
for  only  light  repairs  which  can  be  speedily  applied'  the  facts 
are  there  were  135,895  cars  requiring  heavy  repairs,  and 
72,636  cars  requiring  light  repairs  at  the  middle  of  July. 
This  figure  includes  all  cars  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  are 
relatively  as  many  coal  cars  requiring  heavy  repairs  as  other 
cars  requiring  heavy  repairs."  At  the  time  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  47  per  cent  of  these  208,531  cars,  or  98,139  cars 
were  coal  cars  in  bad  order;  and  that  on  August  2,  there  were 
still  96,758  of  these  coal  cars  to  be  repaired. 

"There  are  proportionately  more  coal  cars  in  bad  order 
to-day  than  closed  cars,"  said  Mr.  Callahan.  "Of  a  total  of 
1,183,490  closed  cars,  95,928  or  8.1  per  cent  were  in  bad  order 
on  July  12,  as  compared  with  98,139  bad  order  coal  cars,  out 
of  a  total  of  such  cars  of  974,547  or  10.1  per  cent  coal  cars 
in  bad  order.  Repairs  to  coal  cars  are  being  neglected  through 
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preference  to  other  cars.  Moreover  a  figure  of  10  per  cent  of 
coal  car  ownership  in  shop  is  abnormal.  There  should  not 
be  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  coal  cars  in 
shop  under  ordinary  good  railroad  management. 

"country  full  of  bad  order  cars" 

"The  country  is  full  of  bad  order  cars.  They  impede  the 
movement  of  freight  through  railroad  yards  in  certain  districts 
and  are  backing  up  the  current  of  traffic.  Moreover  8  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  62,000  locomotives  owned  by  the  railroads 
under  federal  control  are  now  in  the  shop  for  classified  re- 
pairs. These  5,500  or  more  engines,  according  to  indications, 
will  be  needed  quite  early  this  winter.  They  could  be  used 
now  in  avoiding  blocking  coal  mines  with  loaded  cars.  If 
these  engines  are  not  repaired  at  once,  they  may,  when  re- 
quired for  use,  be  in  just  the  same  condition  so  many  cars 
are  in  today." 

Mr.  Callahan  also  quoted  some  correspondence  with  the 
Railroad  Administration  in  which  Mr.  Hines  said: 

"There  appears  to  be  quite  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
coal  operators  to  exaggerate  the  argument  about  car  shortage. 
I  hope  this  disposition  will  not  be  persisted  in  because  neces- 
sarily if  the  situation  should  be  habitually  exaggerated  we 
would  have  to  take  issue  with  the  claims  thus  made.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  for  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  coal 
operators  to  get  into  a  controversy  on  this  subject  because  the 
controversy  would  tend  to  encourage  people  who  are  postpon- 
ing the  purchase  of  coal  to  feel  that  the  coal  operators  are 
not  justified  in  urging  the  purchase  of  coal.  Naturally  we 
prefer  to  see  the  purchase  of  coal  expedited  so  it  can  be 
handled  before  the  fall  and  hence  we  prefer  not  to  say  any- 
thing which  will  tend  to  encourage  purchasers  to  hold  off. 
Yet  we  could  not  remain  quiescent  under  repeated  assertions 
exaggerating  the  car  shortage  situation  and  incorrectly  stat- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration  as  to  utilizing 
and  repairing  its  equipment. 

"What  I  would  like  very  much  to  do  is  to  get  the  practical 
co-operation  of  the  coal  operators  in  notifying  us  of  any  seri- 
ous car  shortages  that  exist  in  specific  regions.  Of  course 
these  matters  are  reported  through  our  regular  channels  and 
are  supervised  accordingly,  but  a  systematic  and  accurate 
check  of  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coal  operators 
would  be  an  additional  safeguard  of  which  we  would  gladly 
avail  ourselves.  Specific  information  along  these  lines  con- 
.veyed  to  us  will  help  us  to  handle  satisfactorily  a  situation 
of  common  interest." 

MC  MANAMY  DESCRIBES  BAD  ORDER  CAR   SITUATION 

Mr.  McManamy  discussed  the  bad  order  car  situation, 
saying  the  number  of  such  cars  is  high  at  present  but  that  the 
action  which  was  taken  by  the  Railroad  Administration  two 
months  ago  and  which  is  still  being  diligently  followed  will, 
in  his  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal  cars 
unless  it  reaches  abnormal  proportions,  in  which  event  the 
difficulty  will  be  due  not  so  much  to  car  shortage  as  to  the 
terminal  facilities. 

In  July,  1918,  Mr.  McManamy  said,  14.9  per  cent  of  the 
locwnotives  were  out  of  service  for  repairs  and  798  were 
stored  in  serviceable  condition.  In  January,  1919,  there 
were  16,9  per  cent  out  of  service  for  repairs  and  1,582  stored; 
in  April,  18.4  per  cent  were  out  of  service  and  4,604  stored; 
in  July,  17.9  per  cent  were  out  of  service  and  3,668  stored. 
Therefore,  he  said,  the  general  condition  of  the  locomotives 
today  is  better  than  at  any  time  during  federal  operation  or 
during  the  three  years  before  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
apprehension.  There  will  be  sufficient  motive  power  to 
handle  aH  the  business  offered  to  the  maximum  capacity  of 
the  terminals. 

With  respect  to  freight  cars,  Mr  McManamy  said,  the 
situation  is  somewhat  different.    On  July  1,  1918,  there  were 


167,403  bad  order  cars,  or  7.1  per  cent.  The  force  of  shop- 
men was  then  at  its  maximum  and  was  working  70  hours  a 
week.  In  December  the  number  of  bad  order  cars  had  been 
reduced  to  130,506,  or  5.4  per  cent.  After  the  armistice  the 
hours  were  reduced  from  10  a  day  for  7  days  a  week  to  9 
hours  and  6  days  a  week  and  on  Deceml>er  9  to  8  hours  a 
day.  This  was  fully  justified,  he  said,  by  the  prospective 
decrease  in  business  and  was  necessary  both  because  of  the 
severe  strain  under  which  the  employees  had  been  working 
and  because  of  the  importance  of  reducing  maintenance  costs 
by  reducing  the  amounts  paid  for  punitive  overtime.  The 
decrease  in  business  was  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  low  percentage  of  bad  order  cars  up  to  March, 
at  which  time  it  was  5.2  per  cent,  which  for  the  country  at 
large,  Mr.  McManamy  said,  is  an  almost  ideal  condition. 
The  necessity  for  further  economy  on  account  of  expenditures 
for  maintenance  of  equipment  as  compared  with  the  test 
period  made  it  seem  advi.sable  to  make  further  reductions  in 
car  department  forces  and  this  was  done  by  furloughing  men 
at  many  points  and  by  further  reducing  the  car  department 
hours.  As  a  result  the  number  of  bad  order  cars  began  to 
increase  in  April  and  until  it  reached  8.7  per  cent  in  July,  a 
total  of  215,953. 

With  the  increase  in  business  the  shop  forces  were  in- 
creased, first  by  increasing  the  work  on  the  box  cars  to  meet 
the  early  grain  movement,  and  before  the  grain  movement 
became  heavy  sufficient  cars  were  provided  to  handle  it  as 
promptly  as  elevator  capacity  and  terminal  facilities  would 
permit.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  McManamy  said,  the  low  coal  ship- 
ments could  not  be  charged  to  the  Railroad  Administration 
because  they  were  due  to  no  market.  Anticipating  an  increase 
in  production  the  Railroad  Administration  on  June  19  issued 
instructions  to  increase  car  repair  forces  and  this  was  followed 
on  June  27  by  instructions  that  wherever  the  demand  for  coal 
cars  made  it  necessar\-  cars  requiring  light  repairs  should  be 
given  preferential  attention.  This  was  followed  on  August  16 
by  instructions  to  increase  the  hours  of  the  car  department 
forces  to  nine  a  day  on  all  roads  where  the  number  of  bad 
order  cars  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  men  profitably  employed 
or  where  work  could  be  furnished  from  connecting  lines 
without  excessive  empty  mileage,  also  to  give  special  attention 
to  grain  cars,  coal  cars  and  refrigerator  cars  in  sections  where 
they  would  be  most  needed. 

This  action  was  begun,  Mr.  McManamy  said,  at  a  time 
when  the  loss  of  coal  capacity  was  41.4  per  cent,  of  which 
26.2  was  on  account  of  no  market  and  but  3  per  cent  on 
account  of  car  shortage.  The  effect  had  already  become  ap- 
parent in  a  reduction  of  8,414  in  the  number  of  bad  order 
cars  and  of  5,741  in  the  number  of  bad  order  coal  cars.  The 
number  of  employees  was  increased  about  8,000  and  their 
hours  to  nine  a  day,  making  an  increase  of  M]^  to  15  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

"The  increase  in  bad  order  cars,"  Mr.  McManamy  con- 
tinued, "is  not  at  all  due  to  a  slowing  up  of  the  repair  pro- 
gram. It  is  to  a  substantial  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  close  of  the  war  the  railroads  are  endeavoring  to  get  their 
cars  in  better  condition  and  are  therefore  sending  cars  to  the 
repair  tracks  which  at  any  time  in  the  past  four  years  would 
have  been  continued  in  service  without  repairs.  They  are  also 
holding  cars  for  heavy  repairs  which  at  any  time  in  the  past 
four  years  would  have  been  put  in  service  with  comparatively 
light  repairs  and  which,  if  the  demand  for  cars  becomes  suf- 
ficiently urgent,  can  again  be  returned  to  service  with  com- 
paratively light  repairs. 

"The  strike  also  interfered  seriously  with  the  car  repair 
program,  but  I  think  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  bad  order 
cars  very  substantially  in  the  next  two  months  unless  we 
have  some  unforeseen  labor  troubles — and  I  do  not  look 
for  them." 

Mr.  McManamy  also  testified  that  68,598  of  the  100,000 
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cars  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administration  have  been  built, 
of  which  51,428  are  in  service  and  17,170  in  storage  waiting 
to  be  stenciled,  which  is  being  done  at  the  rate  of  700  a  day. 
The  balance  of  about  31,400  cars  is  being  turned  out  at  the 
rate  of  220  per  day  and  includes  10,658  double  sheath  box 
cars,  12,075  single  sheath  box  cars,  3,562  50-ton  gondolas, 
949  hoppers,  1,826  low  side  gondolas  and  2,332  70-ton  hop- 
pers. 

That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  car  shortage  has 
reached  considerable  proportions  is  shown  by  the  action  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  the  matter  of  hours  of 
labor  in  car  repair  work.  Although  the  number  of  cars 
repaired  in  May  and  June,  1919,  was  fully  up  to  the  nor- 
mal number  of  cars  repaired,  the  Railroad  Administration 
gave  instructions  on  June  20,  1919,  that  all  car  forces  be  in- 
creased to  the  full  standard  measure  of  48  hours  per  week 
and  that  additional  shifts  be  worked  where  the  additional 
employees  could  be  obtained  and  where  they  could  be  eco- 
nomically used.  The  showing  naturally  to  be  expected  from 
the  putting  into  effect  of  these  instructions  was  hampered 
in  July  by  the  intervention  of  practically  a  double  holiday, 
and,  of  course,  was  temporarily  prevented  in  August  by  the 
strikes  of  a  large  number  of  shop  employees.  Conditions 
having  now  been  restored  to  normal,  it  is  expected  that  these 
instructions  will  promptly  show  a  most  favorable  result. 
Further  than  this,  the  Railroad  Administration  instructed  on 
August  16,  1919,  that  all  car  forces  be  put  on  a  basis  of  54 
hours  per  week. 

STATUS  OF  U.  S.  R.  A.  OPEN-TOP  CARS 

Director  General  Hines  has  a  statement  in  connection  with 
the  car  supply  situation,  giving  the  status  as  of  August  26, 
1919,  of  the  open-top  cars  contracted  for  by  the  Railroad 
Administration.  Of  the  total  of  50,000  open-top  cars  men- 
tioned, 45,000  are  coal  cars. 

Qfen-Top   Cars 

SS-lon  Com.  70-ton  70-ton 

Hopper  Gond.  Hopper  low  side  Total 

?.  uinbcr   ordered    22,000  20,000  3,000  5,000     50,000 

Con-.pieted  and  in  service  August  26  12,935       8,051  762  2,397     24.145 
completed  ana  in  storage  Au^st  26 
(tiic    numbering    and    placing    of 
these    cats    in    service   ;s   now    in 

progress;    8,186       8.498       794     17,478 

To  be  huilt 879       3,451  2.238  1.809       8,377 

The  cars  shown  as  being  in  storage,  the  statement  says,  are 
being  numbered  by  the  car  works  and  placed  in  service 
at  the  rate  of  250  to  275  per  day.  The  railroad  shops  have 
been  called  upon  to  assist  in  numbering  such  cars  and  this 
will  increase  the  daily  number  of  such  cars  placed  in  service 
hereafter. 

The  cars  shown  as  yet  to  be  built  are  being  built  and 
placed  in  service  at  the  rate  of  75  per  day,  so  that  from  325 
to  350  cars  of  this  class  are  being  put  into  service  daily. 

The  composite  gondolas  are  being  delayed  because  two 
of  the  large  plants  have  been  on  strike  for  the  last  month 
and  consequently  are  turning  out  very  few. 

Two  plants  are  building  70-ton  low-side  cars.  One  is 
now  on  strike. 


Interesting  Application  of  Heat. — The  General 
Electric  Review  describes  a  method  of  heat  shrinking  for 
fitting  parts  of  electrical  machines  on  to  their  shafts  which 
overcomes  various  difficulties  experienced  with  press  fittings. 
Water  or  steam  heating  is  used  for  flywheels  and  couplings, 
while  for  armatures  and  field  systems  conveniently  situated 
heating  resistances  answer  the  requirements.  In  the  case  of 
a  large  armature,  the  shaft  was  35  in.  in  diameter.  Cold 
pressing  would  have  required  a  maximum  pressure  of  600 
tons.  By  heating  the  armature  to  about  80  deg.  C,  however, 
the  shaft  could  be  pulled  into  the  armature  with  a  five-ton 
chain  hoist. 


MODERN    METHODS  OF  PAINTING  GARS 

At  the  forty-eighth  convention  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters'  Association  held  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago,  September  9-11,  the  subject  of  paint- 
ing was  covered  by  a  number  of  excellent  papers  and 
considerable  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  delegates.  We 
give  below  two  of  the  papers  presented  at  this  convention, 
entitled  "Preservation  of  Roofs  on  Passenger  Cars"  and  "The 
Advantage  of  Using  Pure  Paints  and  More  Time  in  Painting 
Steel  Equipment."  A  report  of  other  papers  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  will  be  found  in  another  sectiai 
of  this  issue. 

PRESERVATION  OF  PASSENGER  CAR  ROOFS 

BY  J.  J.  McNAMARA 
Painter  Foreman,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Line* 

The  Steel  roofs  and  decks  of  passenger  equipment  cars 
seem  to  present  a  vexing  question,  and  correctly  so  when  we 
consider  the  loss  in  metal  from  corrosion.  It  wcRild  seem  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  worry  until  it  is  generally 
realized  that  the  steel  roof  must  be  protected  with  paint 
coatings  in  a  manner  as  good  as  the  body  of  the  car. 

This  operation,  to  my  mind,  should  begin  at  the  factory 
where  the  steel  sheets  should  be  sand-blasted  lightly,  heat^ 
and  primed,  while  yet  hot  or  before  contraction  has  entirely 
set  in.  I  am  satisfied  we  can  get  better  results  in  this  way, 
than  by  priming  the  sheets  when  cold,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  moisture  on  the  surface  and  the  primer  setting  up 
much  more  quickly,  thereby  shutting  out  moisture  and  gases, 
which  are  apt  to  cause  corrosion. 

I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  condemn  the  steel  roof  on 
passenger  cars  without  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  and  this,  to  my 
mind,  it  has  not  gotten.  It  should  be  treated  in  the  aforesaid 
manner  and  properly  applied,  with  either  strap  or  lap  riveted 
seams,  imbedded  in  red  lead  putty.  At  least  three  good  coats 
of  elastic  paint  should  be  applied  at  the  time  of  applicaticm 
and  the  bow  should  be  sanded.  Thereafter  once  every  twelve 
months  it  should  be  cleaned  and  touched  up,  applying  accord- 
ing to  condition,  one  or  two  good  coats  of  elastic  paint  and 
sanding  the  bow.  If  this  is  done  we  will  not  hear  so  much 
about  corrosion  on  passenger  car  steel  roofs.  If  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessar\'  to  have  this  work  done  at  terminal 
points  it  should  be  done  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
practical  painter,  and  not  left  to  the  care  of  inexperienced 
terminal  employees. 

We  cannot  expect  to  get  good  results  if  we  continue  to  paint 
steel  roofs  in  the  same  slip-shod  manner  as  in  the  past.  I 
would  suggest  taking  up  with  our  superior  officers  and  our 
purchasing  department  and  showing  them  the  necessity  for 
purchasing  good  material  for  this  class  of  work  and  having 
it  applied  in  a  first  class  manner.  If  this  is  done  we  are 
going  a  long  way  towards  protecting  passenger  car  steel  roofs 
from  corrosion. 

Untreated  canvas  of  proper  weight,  preferably  No.  6, 
makes  a  very  good  and  serviceable  roof  for  a  wood  car,  if 
applied  on  a  surface  free  from  sharp  edges.  To  this  three 
heavy  coats  of  lead  and  oil  paint  should  be  applied.  The 
treated  No.  8  canvas,  however,  cannot  be  depended  upon  for 
roof  covering,  and  I  cannot  recommend  it. 

(Mr.  McNamara  submitted  specimen  plates  to  show  the 
results  secured  by  the  method  of  painting  which  he  advo- 
cated.) 

DISCUSSION 

H.  H.  Morgan  (C.  of  Ga.),  in  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
stated  that  the  practice  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  is  to  employ 
a  handy  man  at  each  of  the  larger  terminal  points  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carefully  inspect  the  roofs  and  wherever  one 
shows  signs  of  wear  to  paint  it  immediately.  This  method 
keeps  the  roofs  protected  with  live  paint  at  all  times  and  has 
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proven  very  successful.  Out  of  sixty-seven  steel  cars  in 
operation  only  one  has  come  into  the  shop  with  the  roof  in 
bad  condition,  and  that  car  was  used  in  joint  through  service, 
running  between  terminals  of  other  roads.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  meet  this  condition  by  occasionally  sub- 
stituting other  cars  in  the  through  trains  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  make  it  possible  to  thoroughly  inspect  the  regular 
equipment  and  do  whatever  work  is  necessary  to  put  it  in  good 
condition. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  sanding  the  bow  at  the  end  of  the  roof.  B.  E. 
Miller  (D.  L.  &  W.)  stated  that  sand  was  detrimental  to  the 
paint.  H.  M.  Butts  (N.  Y.  C.)  also  considered  sanding  this 
surface  bad  practice,  as  it  causes  the  paint  to  peel  off  in  large 
patches.  H.  M.  Butts  and  E.  L.  Younger  (Mo.  Pac.)  advo- 
cated the  use  of  sand  on  the  ends  of  the  car.  J.  W.  Gibbons 
(A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  expres.sed  the  opinion  that  the  results  depend 
largely  on  the  atmospheric  conditions,  and  if  enough  coats 
are  used  under  the  sand  moisture  will  not  work  through  and 
start  corrosion.  J.  Sherrin  (Penn.  Lines)  considered  repaint- 
ing every  six  months  practical  and  economical. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  USING  PURE  PAINTS  AND 

MORE  TIME  IN  PAINTING 

BY  W.  BAILEY 
Boston  &  Maine,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Paint  should  lie  applied  to  freight  cars  with  a  brush  and 
with  as  much  care  as  on  any  other  surface.  Any  well  known 
pigment  mixed  with  linseed  oil  is  the  only  commercial  article 
worthy  of  the  name  of  pure  paint.  Unsatisfactory  painting 
can  easily  be  traced  to  the  use  of  poor  paint  and  unskilled 
painting,  such  as  spraying  process. 

Most  of  the  commercial  point  used  today  is  a  poor  article 
comi)ared  with  good  linseed  oil  paint.  Paint  mixed  with 
japan  and  a  thinner  when  applied  dries  by  evaporation  and 
is  consequently  non-elastic  and  almost  worthless  for 
durability.  On  the  other  hand,  a  paint,  the  vehicle  of  which 
is  linseed  oil,  dries  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  is  much 
thicker  when  dry  due  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up  in 
dr\ing.  It  is  elastic  a  long  time  and  will  resist  atmospheric 
exposures  longer  than  any  other  vehicle  and  consequently 
wear  longer  than  any  paint  mixed  with  driers  and  thinners. 
Japan,  or  thinners,  should  not  be  used  in  any  paint  for  outside 
surfaces  and  exposure.  Nothing  but  boiled  linseed  oil  should 
be  used  for  a  drier.  I  am  a  firm  l>eliever  in  the  necessity  of 
the  sand-blast  process  for  removing  rust  and  scale,  as  the 
smoother  the  .surface  the  longer  the  paint  will  wear. 

One  thing  I  am  in  doubt  about,  and  that  is,  what  is  the 
best  primer  for  steel,  lampblack,  graphite,  white  or  red  lead. 
I  do  not  believe  a  paint  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
oxide  of  iron  should  be  used  as  a  primer. 

P.MNTING  SHOULD  NOT  BE  RUSHED 

A  new  car  should  have  at  least  three  coats  of  paint  and 
ten  days*  time  for  painting,  if  one  want?  an  economical  job  of 
painting.  When  cars  are  turned  out  with  two  coats  of  com- 
mercial paint  in  a  few  months  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  surface 
is  a  mass  of  rust  and  scale.  The  car  is  seldom  returned  to  the 
shops  except  for  repairs,  and  then  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated. This  is  expensive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  good, 
economical  job  is  desired  the  car  should  be  given  a  coat  of 
lead  primer  and  finished  with  two  coats  of  paint. 

If  freight  equipment  could  l)e  shopped  as  regularly  as 
passenger  cars,  and  I  think  it  just  as  essential,  it  would  be  a 
great  saving  to  the  railroads  As  it  is  they  are  seldom  sent  to 
the  shop  until  something  needs  repairs,  and  then  the  rush 
comes  when  in  the  hands  of  the  painter.  Passenger  cars  are 
.^shopped  ever}'  year,  principally  for  appearance  sake,  and  if 
freight  equipment  could  I)e  shopped  as  regularly  for  protection 
it  would  Ije  a  great  saving. 


I  think  it  is  a  right  a  painter  owes  to  his  own  reputation 
as  well  as  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  company  to  say  all  the  good 
things  he  can  of  good  paint  and  condemn  poor  paints.  To  get 
good  paint  you  must  mix  it  yourself.  Twenty  years  ago 
mineral  was  used  without  grinding  and  gave  better  results 
than  the  present  commercial  prepared  paints.  Mineral,  lamp- 
IjlacR  and  graphite  can  all  be  used  without  grinding.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  linseed  oil  as  a  vehicle  for 
paint.  It  is  one  of  the  few  vegetable,  fatty  oils  that  dries  by 
absorption  of  oxygen. 

To  conclude,  it  should  be  said  that  whenever  railroads  will 
take  time  enough  to  paint  steel  equipment  with  the  right 
materials,  and  in  a  way  that  it  should  be  done,  then  the  work 
will  stand,  and  in  the  long  run  economy  will  be  the  sure 
result.  The  steel  coal  cars  one  sees  on  every  hand  today  are 
liorrible  examples  of  the  poor  judgment  and  haste  that  has 
been  practiced  in  the  painting  of  this  equipment  where  it 
has  been  turned  out  of  the  car  manufactories.  There  is  no 
cure  for  it  now  but  to  sand-blast  it  off  and  paint  it  as  it 
should  be  with  right  materials  and  practices.  A  stitch  in 
time  would  have  saved  nine  when  the  cars  were  built,  but  the 
nine  stitches  .should  be  taken  now  to  save  the  equipment  before 
it  rusts  out  completely,  for  tliere  is  nothing  that  deteriorates 
faster  than  steel  unprotected  with  a  suitable  coating. 

DISCUSSION 

In  discussing  the  materials  used  for  pigments  one  member 
told  of  tests  of  paint  made  by  mixing  the  mud  from  storage 
batteries  with  raw  linseed  oil.  After  two  years'  exposure  it 
showed  up  well. 


Portable  Oxy-acetylexe  Welding  Apparatus. — In 
order  to  facilitate  women's  work  in  the  repair  shops  of  the 
Orleans  Railway  at  Paris,  a  practical  portable  oxy-acetylene 
welding  apparatus  has  been  introduced.  It  consists  of  the 
usual  cylinder  of  oxygen,  filled  under  a  pressure  of  10  kilos, 
and  the  acetylene  reservoir,  these  being  mounted  on  a  two- 
wheel  wagon  which  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place 
even  by  a  young  girl.  Flexible  tubes  .several  yards  long  con- 
nect the  gases  with  the  blowpipe,  which  is  provided  with  the 
customary  safety  arrangement.  It  has  l^een  found  that  with 
this  apparatus  a  woman  worker  is  able  to  do  a  multitude  of 
small  soldering  jobs  with  great  rapidity  and  a  minimum  of 
fatigue. — Scientific  A merican. 
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LARGE  OXY-ACETYLENE  WELD  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  SHOPS 

BY  J.  F,  CHANDLER 

Supervisor,  in  Charge  of  Maintenance  of  Way,   Reclamation  and  Welding, 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

It  is  not  often  that  the  oxy-acetylene  welder  is  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  skill  and  ingenuity  to  the  extent  of 
welding  together  two  pieces  of  metal  presenting  a  broken 
surface  of  330  square  inches,  and  there  are  those  who  loudly 
proclaim  that  a  piece  of  work  of  such  magnitude  is  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility.  Hence,  a  description  of  the  work 
accomplished  so  successfully  at  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  shops  of 


The  Shear  Blade  After  Welding;   Line  of  Fracture  Shown  on 

Surface    of    Weld 

the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

Through  the  lack  of  care  of  a  yard  employee,  engaged  in 
cutting  up  old  metal,  a  piece  of  134-iii-  by  4-in.  steel  was 
fed  into  a  shearing  machine  in  such  a  way  that  a  bolt  in 
the  metal  broke  off  the  shear  blade  at  the  heel  of  the  knife. 
This  was  caused  by  the  twisting  strain  presented  when  the 
bolt  was  caught  between  the  shear  blades.  The  broken  face 
was  33  in.  in  height,  13  in.  in  thickness  at  the  bottom  and 
7  in.  at  the  top.  An  examination  of  the  broken  parts  showed 
the  metal  to  be  of  the  highest  quality  of  cast  iron,  there  being 
no  flaws  or  sand  holes,  showing  that  the  break  was  due 
entirely  to  misuse.  The  shear  has  capacity  for  cutting  3V2-in. 
round  bars,  3^-in.  flat  bars,  or  10-in.  by  1^-in.  fliat  bars, 
and  is  as  large  as  cutting  machines  of  this  type  are  usually 
made. 

Immediate  repair  became  a  very  urgent  problem,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  order  and  secure  a  new  machine  under 
several  weeks,  if  not  months,  and  delay  in  replacement  meant 
much  delay  in  the  making  of  billets  and  forgings  for  engine 
work,  inasmuch  as  this  shear  is  used  almost  daily  in  cutting 
metal  for  the  large  furnace  from  which  billets  are  secured. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  with  oxy-acetylene 
equipment  at  Trenton,  but  nothing  to  compare  in  size  with 
the  case  here  presented.  The  question  of  welding  together 
broken  pieces  of  so  large  a  surface  was  submitted  to  an 
expert  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  two  parts  could 
be  welded  perfectly. 

"Conscientious  objectors"  and  scoffers  were  all  there  with 
their  arguments  against  trying  it,  not  realizing  that  even  if 


a  failure  resulted,  we  would  be  no  worse  off  than  with  a 
broken  shear,  except  for  the  expense  entailed  in  the  attempt. 
The  matter  of  repairing  was  finally  decided,  and  permission 
was  given  to  do  the  work. 

The  broken  parts  were  taken  to  tlie  machine  shop  and 
the  metal  was  planed  away  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  from  both 
sides  of  each  piece,  on  one  side  to  65  per  cent  of  the  thickness 
and  to  35  per  cent  on  the  other,  so  that  when  the  two  parts 
were  brought  together,  lying  on  their  sides,  an  edge  only 
about  14  in.  thick  remained.  This  was  left  as  an  aid  in 
setting  the  parts  for  preheating  and  welding,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  exact  length  of  the  shear  blade. 
This  work  required  two  days,  after  which  time  the  parts 
were  ready  for  preheating. 

The  broken  parts  were  laid  flat,  set  accurately  and  firmly 
secured.  A  fire  brick  furnace  was  built  around  tliem  and 
a  charcoal  fire  started.  After  eight  hours  of  preheating,  the 
temperature  was  at  the  proper  point  to  commence  welding. 

The  deeper  cutting,  the  65  per  cent  side,  was  welded  first. 
Oxweld  cast  iron  alloy  rods  of  ^-in.  and  ^-in.  diameter 
were  fused  in  from  the  bottom  up  and  outward  from  the 
middle  of  the  cutting.  Ferro  flux  was  used  in  this  work, 
being  constantly  added  to  insure  fusion  of  the  metal. 


The    Repaired    Blade   and   the    Men    Who    Did    the   Work 

After  it  had  been  filled  and  slightly  re-enforced  to  prevent 
fracture  in  handling  the  casting  was  turned  over  and  the 
other  side  welded  up  in  the  same  manner.  It  will  be  noted 
from  the  illustrations  that  the  cavity  to  be  filled  was  of  an 
astonishing  size.         ,- 

Six  welders  were  assigned  to  the  work,  and  were  worked 
in  relays  of  two  each,  using  four  Oxweld  outfits  with  Xo.  15 
welding  heads.  The  extra  number  of  men  was  neces- 
sary because  of  the  intense  heat  generated,  not  only  by  the 
torches  but  by  such  a  large  mass  of  iron  on  a  large  charcoal 
fire.  In  fact,  the  heat  was  so  great  that  those  using  the 
torches  protected  their  faces  with  asbestos  masks,  and  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  dip  their  gloved  hands  into  water  to 
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cool  them.  Compressed  air  also  was  used  to  blow  the  hot 
air  awav  from  the  men  at  work. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  work  were  enthusiastic  as 
to  its  success,  and  knowing  they  were  engaged  in  a  most 
extraordinary  undertaking,  were  exceedingly  careful  to  see 
that  nothing  untoward  should  happen  to  endanger  the  success 
of  their  efforts,  nor  that  any  lack  of  attention  should  militate 
against  the  desired  end. 

There  were  used  in  the  repair  of  this  shear: 

Oxweld    cast    iron    alloy    rod 445  lb. 

Oxweld    ferro   flux    12  lb. 

Acetylene     6, 116  cu.  ft. 

Oxygen     7,640  cu.  ft. 

Labor  at  68  cents,   in   both   pre-heating  and  welding 203  hours 

Cnarcocii     100  bushels 

Coke     20  bushels 

The  total  cost  of  making  the  repair  was  about  $400.  The 
cost  of  a  new  shear  blade  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
$1,500  to  $1,700,  so  that  the  saving  by  welding  approxi- 
mated $1,200,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  by  being  deprived 
of  the  use  of  this  machine. 

The  shear  has  been  fully  tested  and  is  doing  business  as 
usual.     It  appears  to  be  as  good  as  new. 


IMPROVED  KEY  BLOCK  FOR  MAIN  RODS 

BY  J.   H.   HAHN 

An  improved  key  block  for  the  front  ends  of  main  rods 
is  shown  in  the  sketch.  Considerable  trouble  is  often  exper- 
ienced with  the  ordinary  design  of  key  block,  due  to  the 
stripping  of  the  threads,  which  usually  necessitates  a  new 
key  block.  With  this  improved  type  of  key  block,  however, 
when  the  thread  strips,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
bushing  A  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  When  the  threads 
in  a  key  block  of  the  ordinary  type  become  stripped,  it  can 
easily  be  converted  to  the  improved  design  by  drilling  it  out 


H^fyen  f/ireo<^s  become    sfr/pped 
in  key  l>/ock  c/ri//  os  shotvn  >n^ 
skefch  and  /nsert  bus/tmg  A 
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The    Improved    Key    Block   and    Bushing 

and  welding  in  the  bushing  A,  as  illustrated.  These  bush- 
ings can  be  made  cheaply  on  a  turret  lathe  and  carried  in 
stock  ready  for  use,  and  are  easily  and  quickly  inserted,  thus 
facilitating  the  despatch  of  an  engine  from  the  roundhouse 
and  also  effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  both 
material  and  labor. 


Railway  Rolling  Stock  in  France. — During  1913 
France  produced  700  locomotives,  2,000  passenger  cars  and 
18,000  freight  cars.  Before  the  war  it  was  necessary  to 
import  rolling  stock,  but  today  it  is  expected  that  after  the 
equipment  plants  in  the  North  are  reconstructed,  France  will 
be  able  to  export  both  cars  and  locomotives  after  the  pres- 
ent requirements  of  1,000  locomotives,  2,600  passenger  cars 
and  24,000  freight  cars  are  provided.  In  1913,  France  im- 
ported railway  rolling  stock  to  the  value  of  23,000,000  francs 
and  exported  7,000,000  francs. — Le  Genie  Civil. 


REMOVING  LIQUIDS  FROM  BARRELS  OR 
OTHER   CONTAINERS 

BY  NORMAN  McLEOD 

A  means  of  removing  oil  or  other  liquids  from  barrels  or 
any  closed  container  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  device 
consists  of  a  ^-in.  pipe  inserted  through  a  tapered  metal 
plug,  which  is  threaded  to  screw  into  the  bung-hole  of  the 
container. 

The  plug  is  a  hollow  shell  for  the  greater  portion  of  its 
length  and  a  hole  is  drilled  and  tapped  through  the  side  to 
receive  a  ^-in.  air  connection  which  is  fitted  with  a  globe 
valve  to  control  the  air  pressure.  A  number  of  apertures 
are  cut  in  the  lower  end  of  the  outlet  pipe  so  that  the  pipe 
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may  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  container  without  stopping  the 
flow  of  liquid. 

To  remove  a  liquid  from  a  container  the  device  is  inserted 
and  air  pressure  applied  through  the  air  connection,  thus 
forcing  the  liquid  through  the  outlet  pipe.  This  pipe  may 
be  curved  at  the  top  so  that  the  liquid  may  readily  flow  into 
any  portable  vessel  or  may  be  connected  directly  to  the  tank 
or  any  other  receptacle  into  which  it  is  desired  to  transfer 
the  liquid. 

This  method  has  proved  very  successful  in  railroad  oi^ 
houses. 
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General  Foremen's  Convention 

Papers  on  Accident  Prevention  in  Shops  and  Engine- 
houses,  and  the   Welding  of  Locomotive   Cylinders 


HE  fifteenth  convention  of  the  International  Rail- 
way General  Foremen's  Association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  Sept.  2-5  with  a  large 
attendance  representing  all  sections  of  the  country.  During 
the  four  days'  sessions  papers  dealing  with  some  of  the  im- 
portant technical  problems  in  connection  with  the  repairing 
of  locomotives  and  cars  were  presented  and  in  addition  labor 
conditions  were  discussed  informally.  The  convention  was 
opened  with  an  invocation  by  Bishop  Nicholson.  The  report 
of  the  secretary-treasurer  was  then  read  which  showed  the 
total  membership  to  be  221,  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury 
$752. 

ADDRESS  OF  R.  H.  AISHTON 

I  R.    H.    Aishton,    regional   director   of   the   Northwestern 

Region,  spoke  on  the  present  railroad  situation.  Mr.  Aishton 
emphasized  the  importance  of  securing  increased  production 
in  all  industries  and  quoted  a  letter  from  Walker  D.  Hines 

.]  in  which  the  director-general  stated  that  in  his  opinion  less 

progress  had  been  made  in  securing  increased  efficiency  in 
maintenance  of  equipment  than  in  any  other  department.  The 
higher  railroad  officers,  Mr.  Aishton  said,  come  in  contact 
with  the  actual  operation  of  the  roads  only  through  statistics 
and  because  of  that  fact  it  is  important  that  the  foreman 
should  be  competent  and  progressive  in  determining  the 
policies  in  his  own  department.  He  endorsed  the  proposal 
to  put  an  end  to  wage  controversies  and  restore  more  nearly 
normal  conditions,  characterizing  this  policy  as  necessary 
from  a  patriotic  standpoint  to  keep  America  from  falling 
behind  in  the  contest  for  world  trade. 

ADDRESS  OF   PRESIDENT  L.   A.   NORTH 

Following  Mr.  Aishton's  speech  L.  A.  North,  superin- 
tendent of  shops  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  president  of  the 
association,  delivered  an  address.  Mr.  North  spoke  in  part 
as  follows:  The  General  Foremen's  Association  was  formed 
primarily  for  educational  purposes  only.  Our  intent  and 
purpose  is  to  furnish  a  channel  for  the  full,  free  flow  of  ideas 


pertaining  to  the  best  mechanical  practices  and  from  this 
stream  of  experience  to  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge.  The 
greater  the  demand  upon  the  transportation  system  of  the 
United  States,  the  greater  is  the  responsibility  of  those  charged 
with  its  maintenance.  This  association  must  be  made  one  of 
the  potent  forces  in  the  progress  of  transportation.  During 
the  war  period  many  appeals  were  made  to  us  to  further 
the  common  cause  of  our  country.  In  my  opinion,  the  present 
crisis  of  the  nation  is  just  as  acute.  Let  us,  therefore,  rise 
to  the  issue  and  meet  it  in  a  loyal  and  determined  spirit  and 
go  home  from  this  convention  with  a  high  resolve  to  do  our 
utmost  toward  strengthening  our  nation's  facilities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  President  North's  address  W.  W. 
Scott  made  a  short  response  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  difficul- 
ties which  supervising  officers  exjjerience  under  present 
conditions.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  efficiency  <rf 
shops  and  roundhouses  had  decreased  50  per  cent  in  the  past 
five  years. 

ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN   SHOPS  AND  ENGINEHOUSES 

The  Wednesday  session  of  the  convention  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  preventing  injuries.  R.  C. 
Richards,  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  made 
an  address  in  which  he  reviewed  the  results  of  the  safety 
work  conducted  during  the  past  nine  years  on  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western.  Several  papers  outlining  methods  adopted 
in  safety  work  were  read,  some  of  which  are  abstracted  below: 

SAFETY  FIRST 

BY  B.  F.  HARRIS 
General  Foreman,  Southern  Pacific,  Oakland.  Cai. 

To  generate  and  maintain  a  living  interest  in  the  move- 
ment to  protect  life  and  preserve  the  body  from  injury,  we 
must  face  a  difficulty  that  may  be  relieved  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  measures :  ( 1 )  Imposing  penalties  for  gross 
negligence.  (2)  Awarding  premiums  for  creditable  records. 
(3)  Publishing  the  names  of  persons  injured.     (4)  Publish- 
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cckJ  tlu-m.  ( "oiuprt'ssfd  air  al*o  wn-  u-ed  to  blow  the  hot 
air  away  from  the  nun  at  work. 

Ihf  men  enu'ai,'i<l  in  the  work  were  enthusiastic  a> 
to  it>  .-urcess.  and  knuwimz  tliey  were  enijatied  in  a  most 
extraordinary  uiidiriakin-:,  wire  exatdintil}-  eareful  to  see 
lliat  nothinii  unuiwanl  s^houM  happen  to  eiKlaninr  the  >ucces? 
of  thiir  efforts,  nur  tliat  an\-  la^  k  of  athniidn  -^liould  militate 
aiiain-t  the  desired  t'ud. 

IhiTe  were  u-»il  in  iht   npair  nl"  tlii>  -lu.ir: 


OxwclM    cast    irdii  illi/v    r'"i- 

'>xv\i  III     tiM  ro    flux  .  .     

Aci-l)  Ki  f 

(>xyi;i;ii 

I.ah"r   at  6i4,i-ti»t-.  ui    lt..ili-  i.>n 

v.,ii.:Tlt,ai  :  .  .  .  .    ...:-.       ,  .  ; . .  .  .  . 

Coke.  ■■  .  i  ,'.i..  • . ;.,  .V 


y^,^.,.. 


.iliii!;  aiiil .  weldilDI.  . .  •  i 


445   Ih. 
12  lb. 
6. J 16  lu.  ft. 
.7./)4ii  cti.  ft. 
_'(').?   hours 
100  bushels 
JO   bushels 


The  total  r<i>i  of  maktnji  the  repair  w.n^  about  .^400.  The 
c<>>t  of  a  new  sliear  blade  i>  variou-ly  e-timated  at  from 
$1..>0()  to  SI. 700.  ~o  that  the  savimi  In  welding  a])proxi- 
mated  $1,200.  to  i^ay  nothing  of  the  loss  by  being  deprived 
of  the  ust>  of  this  marhine. 

'I  he  -hear  h.i.-  been  full\  te-li-d  an<l  i-  doinu  bu.-^incss  as 
u-ual.     It  appears  ii)  be  as  m>xl  as  new.  -•    ^ 


I.\lPKO\KI)  KF^     in.OCk  FOK  MAIN   RODS 

ItY    J.    H.    IIAIIN 

An  improved  key  block  *for  the  front  ends  of  main  rods 
is  shown  in  the  sketch.  Considerabh-  trouble  is  often  exper- 
ienfed  with  tlie  ordinary  desisin  of  key  Idcnk.  due  to  the 
stripping  of  the  threads,  which  usuallv  ne«  e-^sitate-  a  new 
key  bhxk.  With  this  improved  tyj^e  of  key  block,  however, 
when  the  threat!  strip>.  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
l>u^hing  /I  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  When  the  thread? 
in  a  key  block  of  the  ordinary  type  become  -tripped,  it  can 
ea.sily  \)C  ctmverti'd  to  tlu'  im|)roved  design  by  drillinc  it  out 
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and  welding  in  the  bushing  A,  as  illustrated.  These  bush- 
ing.- can  be  made  cheaply  on  a  turret  lathe  and  carried  in 
.stock  ready  for  use.  and  are  easily  and  quifkly  inserted,  thus 
facilitating  the  despatch  of  an  engine  from  the  roundhouse 
and  also  effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  both 
material  and  lal)or. 


R.AiLWAv  Rolling  Stock  iv  France. — During  1913 
France  produced  700  locomotives,  2,000  pas-senger  cars  and 
18,000  freight  car.s.  Before  the  war  it  was  necessary  to 
imf)ort  rolling  stock.  l)ut  today  it  is  expected  that  after  the 
e«|uipmi-nt  plants  in  the  North  are  reconstructed,  France  will 
be  able  to  export  both  cars  and  locomotives  after  the  pres- 
ent requirement?  of  1.000  locomotives.  2.600  passenger  cars 
and  24,000  freight  cars  are  provided.  In  191.\  France  im- 
ported railway  rolling  stock  to  the  value  of  2.S .000,000  francs 
and  exported  7,000.000  francs. — Le  Genie  Civil. 


RHMOMNG    LloriDS    IRON!  BARRELS  OR 
OTHER    CONTAINI^RS 

BY  NORMAN  .McI.KOD  •.-■•■■ 

A  means  of  removing  oil  or  other  liquids  from  barrels  or 
any  clo.<ed  container  is  shown  in  tlu-  drawing.  This  device 
consists  of  a  -y^-in.  pipe  inserted  through  a  tapered  metal 
plug,  which  is  threaded  to  screw  into  the  bung-hole  of  the 
container. 

The  plug  is  a  hollow  .dull  lor  the  greater  j>ortion  of  its 
length  and  a  hole  is  drilled  and  tapped  through  the  side  to 
receive  a  ;{<-in.  air  connection  which  is  fitted  with  a  globe 
valve  to  control  the  air  pressure.  A  numlter  of  apertures 
are  cut  in  the  lower  end  of  the  outlet  pi{)e  so  that  the  pipe 


ro  O'/nr  Painf  Tafr- 


Assembled    Plug,    Valve    and    Piping  .' ; . '      * 

may  rest  on  the  bott<jm  of  the  container  without  stopping  the 
flow  of  liquid.  .. '.'.;':'  "  ■ 

To  remove  a  liquid  from  a  container  the  device  is  inserted 
and  air  pressure  applied  through  the  air  connection,  thus 
forcing  the  liquid  through  the  outlet  pipe.  This  pipe  may 
be  curved  at  the  top  .so  that  the  liquid  may  readily  flow  into 
any  portable  vessel  or  may  be  connected  directly  to  the  tank 
or  any  f)ther  receptacle  into  which  it  is  desired  to  transfer 
the  liquid. 

This  method  has  proved  very  successful  in  railroad,  oi' 
houses.  V  •  :  K 
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General  Foremen's  Convention 

.  >    "'.  .  Papers  on  Accident  Prevention  in  Shops  and  Engine- 

■   •■'  ..t  houses,   and   the    Welding  of  Locomotive   Cylinders 


HE    fifteenth    convention    o\    the    International    Kail- 
way  General   Foremen^   Association   was   held   at  the 
Hotel    Sherman.    Chicago,   on    Sept.    2-.>    with    a    large 
iiundance  representing  all  sections  of  the  country.     During 
the  four  days'  ."iessions  papers  dealing  with  .>ome  of  the  im- 
portant technical  prol>lems  in  connection  with  the  repairing 
of  locomotives  and  cars  were  presented  and  in  addition  lal)or 
i()ndition>  were  discussed  informally.      The  convention  was 
■  ipened  with  an  invocation  l>y  Bishop  Nirholson.     The  report 
•if  the   secretary-treasurer  was  then   read   which   showed   the 
total  membership  to  be  221,  and  the  balance  in  the  treasur\ 
S752.  .....  .   _      . 

:  AI)DRESS  OF  R.   n.  AISHTON 

R.  H.  .\i>hton,  regional  director  of  the  Xortlnvestern 
Region,  spoke  on  the  present  railroad  situation.  Mr.  .\i>hton 
emphasized  the  importance  of  securing  increased  i)roduction 
in  all  industries  and  quoted  a  letter  from  Walker  U.  Hines 
in  which  the  director- general  stated  that  in  his  ojnnion  less 
progress  had  bcx-n  made  in  securing  increased  eflkiency  in 
maintenance  of  equipment  than  in  any  other  department.  The 
higher  railroad  ofticers,  Mr.  .\ishton  said,  come  in  contact 
\\ith  the  actual  operation  of  the  roads  only  through  statistics 
and  because  of  that  fact  it  is  important  that  the  foreman 
should  be  competent  and  progressive  in  determining  the 
policies  in  his  own  department.  He  endorsed  the  proposal 
to  put  an  end  to  wage  controversies  and  restore  more  nearly 
normal  conditions,  characterizing  this  policy  a>;  necessary 
Tom  a  patriotic  standpoint  to  keep  Ameriia  from  falling 
I'ehind  in  the  contest  for  world  trade. 

ADDRESS   OF    PRESIDENT   L.    A.    XORTIf 

I ollowing  Mr.  Aishton's  speech  L.  .\.  North,  superin- 
ttiuk-nt  of  sho[)s  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  president  of  the 
a-xxiation,  delivered  an  address.  Mr.  North  spoke  in  part 
as  toUows:  The  General  Foremen's  .\s.sociation  was  formed 
primarily  for  educational  purposes  only.  Our  intent  and 
purpo<;e  is  to  furnish  a  channel  for  tlu-  full,  free  llow  of  ideas 


|)ertaining  to  the  Ijest  mechanical  practices  and  from  this 
stream  of  e.xperience  to  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge.  The 
greater  the  demand  upon  the  transportation  system  of  the 
United  States,  the  greater  is  the  responsibility  of  those  charged 
with  its  maintenance.  This  association  must  l)c  made  one  of 
the  potent  forces  in  the  progress  of  transportation.  During 
tile  war  j)eriod  many  a|)peals  were  made  to  us  to  further 
the  common  cause  of  our  country.  In  my  opinion,  the  present 
crisis  of  the  nation  is  just  as  acute.  I^t  us,  therefore,  rise 
to  the  issue  and  meet  it  in  a  loyal  and  determined  .spirit  and 
go  home  from  this  convention  with  a  high  resolve  to  do  our 
utmost  toward  strengthening  our  nations  facilities. 

.\t  tin-  conclusion  of  President  North's  address  \V.  W. 
Stott  made  a  short  respon.se  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  difficul- 
ties which  supervising  officers  experience  under  present 
londitions.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  efficiency  of 
shops  and  roundhouses  had  decreased  50  per  cent  in  the  pa.st 
five  years. 

.XrCIDENi    PREVENTIO.V   IN    SHOI'S   AND   KNGINEHOUSES 

The  Wednesday  session  of  the  convention  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  preventing  injuries.  R.  C. 
Richards,  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  made 
an  address  in  which  he  reviewed  the  results  of  the  safety 
work  conducted  during  the  past  nine  years  on  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western.  Several  papers  outlining  methods  adopted 
in  safety  work  were  read,  some  of  which  are  abstracted  Inflow: 

:    SAFKTV  FIRST 

BY  B.  F.  HARRIS 

(jcneral  Foremin.  Southern  Pacific,  Oakland,  <Ial. 

To  generate  and  maintain  a  living  interest  in  the  move- 
ment to  protect  life  and  preserve  the  Inxiy  from  injury,  we 
must  face  a  difficulty  that  may  be  relievc'd  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  measures:  (1)  Imposing  penalties  for  gross 
negligence.  (2)  .\warding  premiums  for  creditaiile  records. 
(.>)  Publishing  the  names  of  i)er.sons  injured.     (4)  Publish- 
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ing  an  honor  roll  of  those  who  have  been  uninjured  during 
the  month. 

Negligence  may  be  generally  divided  into  two  classes: 
Neglect  of  the  injured  and  neglect  contributed  by  one  or 
more  who  created  the  condition  causing  the  accident,  or  who 
had  guilty  knowledge  that  such  condition  existed.  As  any 
penalty,  however  mild,  may  cause  resentment  and  produce  an 
interest  that  might  detract  from,  rather  than  contribute  to, 
the  effectiveness  of  Safety  First,  the  most  convincing  evidence 
should  be  required  before  inflicting  a  penalty  on  any  party. 
It  should  then  be  tempered  with  due  moderation,  should  it 
be  imposed  on  the  injured  person.  Mathematically  stated: 
The  punishment  suffered  from  the  accident  should  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  penalty  that  would  be  due  to  an  uninjured, 


SAFETY  FIRST  IN  SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE  SERVICE 

BY  W.  T.  GALE 

General  Foreman.  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Chicago,  III. 

New  lines  of  thought  and  action,  with  Safety  First  as  the 
slogan,  should  be  ever  welcome  to  all,  more  especially  to  those 
who  may  have  suffered  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  care- 
lessness or  thoughtlessness  of  others.  Safety  First,  when  car- 
ried to  its  proper  issue,  bespeaks  life  and  happiness  in  its 
best  phases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cold  indifference  and 
selfishness  of  some,  make  for  suffering  for  others.  The 
criminally  careless,  and  those  who  neglect  to  have  a  proper 
care  for  the  safety  of  others,  merit  just  scorn  and  severe  cen- 
sure from  those  to  whom  they  are  responsible.  Selfishness 
and  carelessness  make  for  discomfort  and  miservto  others. 
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or  second  party,  who  had  caused  it.  This  is  a  period  of 
broken  precedents,  it  follows  that  a  proposal  to  award 
premiums  to  encourage  creditable  caution,  productive  of 
records  free  frorn  accounts  of  accidents,  will  not  be  met  with 
surprise,  but  may  be  thought  possible. 

Many  simple  rewards  may  be  given,  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  Cancellation  of  discredit  for  former  accidents. 

(2)  Creation  of  new  credits. 

(3)  Issuance  of  an  annual  pass  for  the  best  record  in  each 
department  on  every  division,  (a  full  year's  record  included). 

(4)  A  vacation  on  pay. 

The  suggestions  of  four  classes  of  awards  should  be 
sufficient  to  start  this  phase  of  Safety  First  growing. 

When  a  person's  name  is  published  as  the  principal  in  an 
accident,  there  is  a  condition  of  mind  produced  among  large 
bodies  of  men  to  discourage  all  forms  of  negligence  and  fool- 
hardiness.  Ever>-  person  of  good  health  and  average  under- 
standing has  enough  self  pride  to  avoid  public  exposure  of 
their  identity  with  accidents.  The  interest  excited  by  ex- 
posure is  not  pleasant  but  results  are  usually  forthcoming. 

Appreciation  is  one  of  the  natural  cravings  of  every  human 
mind.  The  most  effective  application  of  the  principle  is  to 
publicly  acknoweldge  the  caution  of  employees,  at  each 
division  point,  shop,  or  yard,  by  posting  an  honor  roll,  each 
month,  of  all  persons  who  have  passed  through  the  preceding 
month  without  being  a  party  to  an  injury.  Although  it 
should  not  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  marked  rivalry  to 
keep  one's  own  name  on  an  honor  roll  we  may  well  know 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  continued  caution  on  the  part 
of  workmen  will  prevent  resentment  from  those  who  are 
sensitive  when  their  efforts  are  not  recognized.  A  trial  of 
these  four  measures  as  outlined  will  soon  demonstrate  their 
value  as  a  means  of  reducing  injuries  to  a  minimum  and  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  are  worth  all  that  it  is  likelv  to  cost. 


The  results  of  the  safety  movement  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  have  been  highly  gratifying.  The  shop  committees 
hold  semi-monthly  meetings,  after  making  inspection  of  the 
various  departments.  At  these  meetings  reports  are  made  of 
the  unsafe  condition  of  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  and  recom- 
mendations covering  the  same. 

These  local  committees  have  accomplished  most  excellent 
results  in  shops  and  roundhouse  service;  all  machines  with 
gears  or  other  working  parts  exposed  and  considered  a  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  operator  have  received  attention  and  the 
danger,  if  any,  averted.  Line  shaft  couplings  have  sheet  iron 
covers,  the  dangerous  setscrew  has  been  abolished,  men  have 
been  protected  from  falling  belts,  all  of  which  make  for 
safety.  Glass  windows  have  been  placed  in  all  communicat- 
ing doors  between  the  various  shops,  in  order  that  employees 
who  are  carrying  dangerous  implements  in  their  hand,  or 
on  their  shoulders  can  see  and  thus  avoid  injuries.  Emery 
i^rinders  have  sheet  iron  guards  around  the  wheels,  and  an 
adjustable  frame  with  glass  in  it  is  attached  to  wheel  guard 
which  allows  operators  to  grind  tools  without  getting  the 
flying  particles  of  emery  in  their  eyes,  a  round  smooth  iron 
cup  is  placed  over  the  end  of  the  emery  wheel  mandrel  nut, 
preventing  employees'  working  jackets  from  being  caught 
upon  the  end  of  the  revolving  shaft.  Danger  sign  posts  are 
placed  in  proper  positions  in  shops  when  repairs  are  being 
made  overhead,  employees'  working  tools,  such  as  hammers, 
chisels,  driving  mandrels,  etc.,  are  examined  by  the  foreman 
and  the  safety  committee  for  cracks  or  breaks,  and  sharp 
splintered  edges,  and  when  found  are  replaced  by  new  or 
repaired  ones.  Broken  and  rotted  floors  are  kept  in  repair, 
automatic  bells  and  gongs  are  placed  on  all  transfer  tables 
and  moving  cranes,  air  warning  whistles  for  overhead  cranes 
are  a  feature,  the  man  who  oils  overhead  machinery  is  sup- 
plied with  a  strong  metal  warning  whistle,  in  order  that  the 
operators  of  machines  below  will  not  start  up  machinery. 
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I'loor  motors  in  shops  have  1  in.  pipe  guard  rails  placed 
ar.'und  them,  open  fuses  have  been  replaced  by  N.  E.  C. 
cartridge  fuses,  all  open  switches  have  been  enclosed  in  steel 
caiinets  with  spring  hinged  doors,  the  replacing  of  all  fuses 
is  done  by  an  electrician  only,  motors  and  generator  frames 
have  been  permanently  grounded  to  avoid  accidents  by  shorts, 
op'.n  wiring  has  been  replaced  by  conduit  and  lead  cables, 
all  line  shaft  motors  have  been  equipped  with  safety  stop 
CO'  trol  buttons,  all  drop  light  cords  over  machines  are  being 
rf moved,  and  replaced  by  individual  cords,  vapor  proof 
lamps  have  been  installed  in  oil  houses  and  acetylene  store 
houses.  Electricians  remove  main  line  fuses  when  going 
above  to  do  repair  work  on  cranes,  especially  from  auto- 
miitic  floor  operated  cranes.     Crane  men  are  not  allowed  to 


thrown  in  a  bath  of  wood  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  stated  length  of  time,  after  which  they  are  removed  and 
thoroughly  dried.  This  in  a  great  measure  overcame  any 
objections  from  this  source.  Then,  again,  complaint  was 
made  that  the  goggles  were  too  heav)'  and  clouded  up  during 
the  extreme  warm  weather.  This  has  been  overcome  by 
securing  a  lighter  goggle,  and  a  better  ventilated  one,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  we  do  not  experience  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  requesting  the  employee  to  wear  the  goggle  and 
carry  out  the  instructions  that  have  been  issued  in  regard 
to  eye  protection.  As  the  eye  injuries  were  numerous 
throughout  the  entire  plant,  this  was  one  matter  that  required 
a  strenuous  campaign  to  decrease  personal  injur)'. 

Papers  dealing  with  the  safety  movement  were  also  pre- 
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keep  anything  on  the  crane  floor  with  the  exception  of  grease 
and  waste,  safety  ropes  are  attached  to  cranes  for  descending 
in  emergency.  All  employees  are  required  to  use  and  are 
furnished  glass  goggles  for  dangerous  work.  A  large  wooden 
platform  fitting  over  the  top  of  the  boiler  for  grinding  in 
stand  pipes  is  a  safe  contrivance  for  men  doing  this  work. 
Hoisting  chains  and  wire  cable  are  regularly  examined 
for  flaws,  lights  have  been  put  in  dark  places  and  roofs 
ventilated  when  necessary.  Strong  iron  cans  are  used  to  hold 
scrap  paper  and  waste  during  the  day,  the  same  being  taken 
out  of  the  shop  at  night.  There  are  local  fire  alarm  boxes 
in  every  shop,  water  hose  pipes  and  hydrants  in  and  out  of 
the  shops,  an  efficient  fire  fighting  company,  a  doctor  upon 
the  shop  grounds  with  able  assistants  to  care  for  emergency 
cases.  In  engine  house  service,  firing-up  wood  is  not  put 
into  the  cab  until  it  is  time  to  fire  up  the  engine  on  account 
of  men  working  in  the  cab  and  danger  from  nails  in  wood. 
Men  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  blow-down  pipe 
to  see  that  it  is  laid  flat  upon  the  floor,  and  that  connections 
are  properly  made  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
pipe  blowing  off  under  pressure,  etc.,  all  of  which  shows  that 
safety  first  is  not  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  saving  human  life,  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the 
world. 

ELIMINATING  EYE  INJURIES 

BY  L.  A.  NORTH 
Superintendent  of  Shops.  Illinois  Central,   Burnside.  III. 

One  of  our  greatest  obstacles  in  the  Safety  First  move- 
ment has  been  in  getting  the  employees  to  wear  the  goggles 
^^hich  the  company  have  furnished  to  properly  protect  their 
'•yes.  Comment  was  received  at  the  start  on  account  of- 
■ear  of  eye  infection.  This  was  overcome  by  constructing  a 
sterilizer  so  that  when  the  goggles  were  returned  to  the  tool- 
voom,  being  given  out  to  the  employee  on  a  check,  they  were 


sented  by  C.  Coleman  (C.  &  N.  W.).  J.  B.  Wright  (H.  V.), 
J.  \V.  Womble,  W.  L.  Shaffer  and  J.  Powell. 

WELDING  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDERS 
BY  L.  A.  NORTH 

The  welding  of  locomotive  cylinders  and  other  parts  has 
been  made  possible  and  verj-  successful  by  the  introduction 
of  oxy-acetylene  and  electric  welding.  It  has  been  possible 
to  weld  locomotive  cylinders  which  formerly  would  have 
been  scrapped  or  repaired  with  either  a  brass  patch  or  a  dove- 
tailed insert  of  some  other  metal,  the  weld  in  the  majority  of 
cases  making  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  job  provided  the 
expansion  and  contraction  had  been  properly  taken  care  of. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  in  order  to  properly  weld  a 
locomotive  cylinder,  or  a  casting  of  any  make  or  design,  it  is 
necessary  to  thoroughly  pre-heat  to  insure  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture in  order  to  properly  take  care  of  the  contraction  and 
expansion  and  to  avoid  cracking  after  the  weld  has  been 
made  and  the  metal  has  been  allowed  to  cool  off.  The 
success  of  any  weld  of  this  kind  depends  largely  on  the  care 
used  in  the  pre-heating  and  the  judgment  of  the  operator 
making  the  weld.  We  cannot  be  too  particular  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  operator  for  this  class  of  work. 

Some  difficult  welds  have  come  to  my  observation,  one  in 
particular,  where  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder  at 
the  port-area  had  been  totally  destroyed.  This  was  repaired 
by  having  a  grey  iron  patch  cast  in  the  foundr}',  fastened  to 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  clamps  and  welded  in  place.  The 
cylinder  was  pre-heated  to  a  uniform  temperature  to  take 
care  of  the  expansion  and  contraction.  After  the  weld  had 
been  made  and  the  cylinder  had  cooled  down,  a  reinforce- 
ment was  added  to  this  weld  by  drilling  through  between  the 
stud  holes  and  securing  the  additional  support  by  tap  bolts 
which  were  tapped  and  screwed  into  the  main  barrel. 
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It  is  possible  to  weld  broken  bridges  in  slide  valve 
cylinders  successfully.  Recently  this  was  done  and  effected 
a  saving  of  two  cylinders  in  place  of  the  one,  which  was 
cracked,  as  the  cylinder  which  was  repaired  was  an  obsolete 
pattern  and  had  we  not  been  able  to  make  this  weld,  the 
application  of  an  entire  pair  of  cylinders  to  this  engine 
would  have  been  necessar}-.  As  this  engine  was  one  that  in 
a  few  years  will  be  placed  in  the  scrap  pile,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  weld  will  outwear  the  present  cylinders. 

Not  having  experience  with  electric  welding  on  cast  iron, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  method  to 
any  great  extent,  but  I  have  examined  a  number  of  castings 
which  have  been  repaired  with  the  electric  welding  process 
and  careful  examination  failed  to  disclose  any  flaw  or  fault 
in  the  weld. 

AUTOGENOUS  WELDING  OF  CYLINDERS 
AND  OTHER  PARTS 

BY  J.  T.  LEACH 
General  Foreman,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Wellsville,  O. 

The  welding  of  cylinders  and  other  castings  by  the  carbo- 
hydrogen,  oxy-acetylene  or  electric  process  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  few  years.  Hardly  any  discovery  or 
invention  has  meant  so  much  to  the  railroads  and  casting 
manufacturers  as  the  various  methods  of  welding  broken  or 
defective  castings. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  inspect  all 
cylinders  on  locomotives  before  they  were  taken  into  the  shop 
for  classified  repairs,  in  order  to  know  that  no  new  cylinders 
were  required,  as  the  stock  of  cylinders  carried  by  the  stows 
department  was  limited,  and  if  a  broken  cylinder  could  not 
be  patched  and  the  storekeeper  had  no  casting,  the  locomotive 
had  to  be  held  awaiting  repairs  until  such  time  as  the  ma- 
terial could  be  procured.  This  was  an  expensive  arrangement 
at  the  best,  especially  in  the  last  few  years  when  power  was 
so  badly  needed.  With  the  different  methods  of  welding 
cast  iron,  a  cylinder  may  be  cracked  or  broken  quite  badly, 
yet  it  can  be  repaired  successfully.  The  question  arises  as 
to  the  cost  compared  with  a  new  cylinder,  except  in  case  of 
a  new  design  where  patterns  have  not  been  provided  by  the 
railroad  or  a  foreign  type  of  locomotive  for  which  it  would 
require  several  months  to  get  a  cylinder. 

In  making  electric  welds,  in  case  the  cylinder  is  only 
cracked,  it  is  first  necessary  to  pull  the  cylinder  back  in 
place,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  the  use  of  a  rod  and  clamp. 
If  this  will  not  do  the  rod  should  be  heated  and  the  cylinder 
pulled  up  in  that  manner.  The  entire  surface  should  be  cut 
cut  V-shaped  at  an  angle  of  from  45  to  55  degrees  and  then 
drilled  and  tapped  on  both  sides  of  the  crack  for  ^  in.  to 
^4  in.  studs.  These  studs  should  be  staggered,  that  is,  one 
row  to  be  drilled  down  on  the  bend  and  the  other  staggered 
in  the  flat  portion  of  the  cylinder.  The  studs  should  be 
screwed  in  the  cylinder  ^  in.  or  ^  in.  and  then  cut  off 
about  14  in-  from  the  casting.  All  dirt  should  be  cleaned 
from  the  portion  to  be  welded  before  starting  the  welding. 
This  welding  should  be  done  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed  in  order 
to  keep  the  cast  iron  cylinder  from  becoming  heated.  In 
welding  the  cylinder  the  ordinary  grade  of  Swiss  welding 
rods  of  ^  in.  or  5/32  in.  diameter  should  be  used.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  bushing  or  do  any  pre-heating  to 
get  a  satisfactory  weld,  although  if  this  is  done  a  much  better 
weld  would  be  the  result. 

The  cost  of  an  acetylene  weld  is  from  $50  to  $175  for 
an  ordinar>'  weld.  This  is  an  average  figure,  for  the  jobs 
var)-  so  much  in  size  and  time  that  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  a 
true  average,  however,  the  saving  in  any  case  amounts  to 
several  hundred  dollars. 

The  method  of  welding  by  the  oxy-acetylene  process  is  as 
follows:  The  cracked  portion  should  be  cut  out  V-shaped  at 
an  angle  of  about  60  degrees.     If  the  broken  or  cracked  por- 


tion is  bulged  out,  a  rod  and  clamp  should  be  used  to  pull  it 
up  as  nearly  to  the  original  position  as  possible.  The  d  rt 
should  be  cleaned  from  the  area  to  be  welded.  Then  a  fur- 
nace of  brick  should  be  built  around  the  cylinder  and  y 
means  of  a  charcoal  fire  or  blow  torch  the  cylinder  should  e 
Iieated  to  a  cherry  red.  In  some  places  an  acetylene  torch  s 
used  for  pre-heating  the  cylinder,  but  that  is  expensive. 

After  the  cylinder  has  been  pre-heated  to  the  required  ht  it 
welding  should  be  begun,  always  maintaining  the  charcoil 
fire  so  the  cylinder  will  have  a  uniform  heat.  In  weldii  g 
special  silicon  cast  iron  sticks  are  used  and  if  this  is  n  it 
available  a  good  grade  of  air  pump  rings  will  answer.  Tl  e 
welding  of  the  cylinder  should  be  continuous,  and  if  it  is  a 
large  break,  one  operator  should  relieve  the  other.  Th  s 
keeps  the  casting  at  a  uniform  heat.  If  the  casting  is  allowed 
to  cool,  the  weld  will  crack.  The  charcoal  or  blow  torch  fire 
should  be  kept  up  for  several  hours  after  the  weld  has  been 
completed  and  then  allowed  to  die  out. 

Acetylene  welds  cost  considerably  more  than  welds  made 
by  the  electric  process,  but  this  is  often  due  in  part  to  the  lack 
of  experience  of  the  operator  and  also  to  the  method  followed. 
The  experience  I  have  had  with  carbo-hydrogen  has  been 
limited  to  cutting  mostly,  but  it  is  possible  to  get  the  same 
result  from  it  in  welding  cast  iron. 

Other  papers  on  the  subject  of  autogenous  welding  were 
also  prepared  by  W.  Gale  (C.  &  N.  W.),  B.  F.  Harris  (Sou. 
Pac),  J.  H.  Frizell  (A.  T.  &  S.  P.),  J.  W.  Womble  and  J 
Powell. 

DISCUSSION 

C.  D.  Walker  (Great  Northern)  advocated  banding  and 
bushing  cracked  cylinders  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  doing 
the  work  by  that  method  was  lower  than  when  autogenous 
welding  processes  were  used.  Several  other  members  con- 
curred in  this  opinion,  although  the  majority  preferred  to 
weld  longitudinal  cracks  even  though  the  defect  could  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  clamps  or  bands.  J.  M.  Home  (M.  & 
St.  L.)  stated  that  good  results  had  been  secured  by  using 
brass  wire  for  cylinder  welding,  but  this  method  was  not 
generally  favored  due  to  the  high  cost  of  the  wire.  M.  H. 
Westbrook  (Gd.  Trunk)  described  methods  used  for  burn- 
ing out  bushings  by  the  use  of  a  carbon  electrode.  He  also 
stated  that  by  using  sulphur  on  the  weld  the  added  metal  was 
made  soft  so  that  it  could  be  machined  readily.  Mr.  West- 
brook  gave  average  figures  for  the  cost  of  welding  as  follows : 
Oxy-acetylene  process,  $3.00  per  hour;  electric  welding  pro- 
cess, .90  per  hour. 

OTHER    BUSINESS 

Several  papers  on  the  design  and  maintenance  of  draft  gear 
were  read  and  discussed,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Car  Department  of  this  issue. 

During  the  convention  the  question  of  admitting  supervis- 
ing officers  of  the  car  department  to  the  association  was  con- 
sidered and  the  by-laws  were  amended  to  make  general  fore- 
men of  the  car  department  eligible  for  membership.  On 
Thursday  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  secretary  of  the  Mechanical  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  outlined  the  or- 
ganization under  which  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  General 
Foremen's  Association  affiliate  with  the  American  Railroad 
Association  as  a  division  of  the  Mechanical  Section.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  this  matter. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  T.  Gale, 
machine  foreman,  Chicago  &  North  Western;  first  vice-presi 
dent,  A.  B.  Wright,  general  foreman,  Hocking  Valley;  second 
vice-president,  G.  H.  Logan,  general  foreman,  Chicago  & 
North  Western;  third  vice-president,  H.  E.  Warner,  superin- 
tendent shop.  New  York  Central ;  fourth  vice-president,  T.  J. 
Mullin,  general  foreman  shop.  Lake  Erie  &  Western;  secre- 
tar>'-trea.surer,  William  Hall,  directing  foreman,  Chicago  & 
North  Western;  chairman,  executive  committee,  C.  A.  Barnes, 
general  foreman.  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago. 


Convention  of  Master  Painters 

Association   Amalgamates  With  A.  R.  A.;    Papers 
on    Standardization    and    Linseed    Oil    Substitutes 


Important  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion and  action  designed  to  bring  about  more  satisfactory 
methods  of  purchasing  paint  and  varnish  were  the 
outstanding*  features  of  the  forty-eighth  convention  of  the 
Master  Car'  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  which  was 
held  at.  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  September  9-11.  For 
some  time  past  the  officers  had  had  under  consideration  the 
proposal  to  amalgamate  with  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion as  a  division  of  the  Mechanical  Section.  This  matter  was 
brought  before  the  convention  and  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion the  members  present  by  unanimous  vote  decided  to 
merge  with  the  parent  organization,  thus  becoming  a  division 
of  Section  III,  Mechanical. 

The  first  convention  session  was  opened  with  prayer,  fol- 
lowing which  an  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  a 
representative  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  J.  S. 
Gearhart,  president  of  the  association,  then  delivered  an 
address  in  which  he  reviewed  the  organization's  activities 
during  the  past  three  years  and  outlined  the  proposed  amal- 
gamation with  the  American  Railroad  Association.  The 
convention  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  the 
technical  papers  prepared  by  the  members,  which  are 
abstracted  below. 

WHAT    STANDARDIZATION    OF    PAINTING    RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT  IS    NECESSARY? 

Two  papers  were  presented  on  this  subject,  one  by  W.  O. 
Quest,  master  painter  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  Mc- 
Kee's  Rocks,  Pa.,  and  the  other  by  W.  A.  Buchanan,  foreman 
painter,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  East  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

PAPER  BY  W.  O.   QUEST 

At  the  present  hour,  the  most  necessary  and  essential  paint 
^hop  standardization  would  be  some  practical  method  of 
-atisfying  labor  on  the  matter  of  wages  in  the  painting  of 
equipment.  Will  it  be  possible  to  standardize  the  labor 
>perations  of  the  railway  car  paint  shops  now  under  govern- 


ment control?  As  something  of  an  optimist,  strong  in  the 
faith  that  the  American  workman  will  soon  realize  that  to 
bring  order  out  of  a  threatened  social  upheaval,  he  must  turn 
back  to  the  old-time  ideas  of  soberness  and  thrift,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be,  will  be,  and  must  be  done.  But  how  such 
desired  standardization  is  to  be  brought  about,  is  open  for 
the  suggestive  powers  of  just  such  an  assembly  as  this.  I 
believe  that  it  can  be  happily  brought  about,  if  an  amicable 
live  and  let  live  arrangement  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  fair 
dealing  between  the  railway  organizations  as  employers  and 
the  employees. 

PIECE   WORK   SYSTEM  ADVOCATED 

The  labor  of  painting  cars  and  locomotives,  etc.,  could  be 
standardized  by  the  adoption  of  a  universal  piece  price 
system,  the  wage  paying  system  that  we  firmly  believe  in  as 
the  most  equitable  to  employ  any  kind  of  labor,  the  most 
equitable  for  all  interests,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
modern  labor  federations  in  recent  years  have  been  instru- 
mental in  entirely  abolishing  this  method  of  employing  labor 
in  the  American  railway  shop  systems.  In  my  opinion,  a 
fair  scheduled  piece  price  system  is  the  only  method  whereby 
labor  can  give  a  fair  equivalent  for  wages  paid.  Such  a 
proposed  piece  price  schedule,  to  be  standardized,  should  be 
job  named  and  not  numbered.  The  unit  or  fixed  prices  should 
be  open  to  shop  inspection  at  all  times  and  never  officially 
juggled  in  the  event  of  the  more  skilled  labor  earning  more 
pay  when  called  upon  to  help  out  in  a  shop  rushed  for  output. 
If  a  piece  price  labor  standardization  can  l^e  put  into  action, 
the  prices  should  be  so  scheduled  that  the  earnings  of  a  first 
class  skilled  worker  in  a  railway  car  paint  shop  would  equal 
the  earning  rate  of  the  outside  general  trade  skilled  worker. 
The  original  schedule  of  prices  should  be  carefully  figured 
out  and  classified,  each  job  continuously  named  regardless 
of  name  repetition  in  the  several  classifications.  The  original 
job  prices  as  scheduled  shouM  never  be  price  changed,  as 
we  have  found  it  to  be  no  easy  matter  for  the  men  to  follow 
up  such  chancer   ?-»(^   '^  was  sure  to  create  dissatisfaction. 
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It  i-  |M)>.-ililr  to  wtltl  iirtikiii  ItriduH-  in  -li<K-  valve 
tvliinKrs  .>.uai"«>full\.  Kfuntly  tlii-  \va-  »l»)iu'  and  i-flfctcd 
a  saving  of  two  i  vliiuKr-  in  plai  >•  of  tlit-  oni'.  wliirli  was 
cra«kr<l.  a.s  tlu-  i>linikr  wliiih  was  r«.i>airc(l  wa-  an  oKsolcte 
|»attiTn  and  had  we  not  1>itn  al)le  to  niakf  tlii-  wild,  the 
ap|)li*ation  of  an  i-ntin-  pair  of  (vlindrrs  to  tlii-  engine 
would  iiavc  liccn  neti'^sary.  A-  ilii>  inu'ine  wa-  om  tliat  in 
a  fiw  \ear>-  will  l»e  ]>la(i<l  in  llu'  ■«  rap  [lilf.  I  ain  -ati-t"iod 
that  tlu-  weld   will  outwear  tin-  ]ire>tnt   (\lindiT-;. 

N'ot  havitiu  e\|>erienie  with  ele(tri(  welilinij  on  (  a>t  iron, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  a  di-«  us^ion  of  ihi-  inithod  to 
an\  urcat  extent.  l)Ut  I  have  e\aniined  .1  luimlur  of  eastings 
\\hi<  h  have  Keen  njtaired  with  the  ele<  trii  wildini'  process 
and  tareful  examination  f.iilid  to  di-elo-e  any  ilaw  or  fault 
in  the  weld. 

Al'TOGKNOlJS  WII.DINd  Ol    C^  I.INDHKS 
AM)  orilKR   I'ARIS 

KY  J.  1 .  1 1-  \<:m 

(fCiicral    Fiircinan,    Pciiiisv  Kama    I. mis,    \\  tlKx  illc.  (). 

The  welding  of  txlimUr-  and  other  ia-tini:>  l»y  the  earbo- 
h\(lrogen,  oxy-acetylciie  (»r  eleetric  |>nKe>s  has  made  great 
progress  in  thi-  last  fiw  year-«.  Hardl\  any  di-toverv'  or 
invention  ha>  meant  >o  mucli  to  the  railroad.-  and  easting 
manufaeturers  as  the  various  method-  of  weMing  broken  or 
defeiti\e   (  astings. 

Fheri'  wa.-  a  time  when  it  wa>  necessary  to  inspect  all 
<  \linder.-  on  lotoniotives  before  thi-y  were  taken  into  the  .shop 
f'or  ( lassitied  re[iair-.  in  order  to  know  that  nr»  new  <  \linders 
were  required.  a<  the  -ten  k  of  lylinder-  earried  by  the  -tores 
de|»artment  wa-  lintited.  and  if  a  iiroken  eylinder  could  not 
be  patt  hed  and  the  storekeiper  had  no  ea>ting.  the  locomotive 
ha«l  to  be  held  awaiting  npair-  until  sui  h  time  as  the  ma- 
terial lould  l)e  pnxured.  I'hi-  wa-  an  expensive  arrangement 
at  the  he.-t.  esf)erially  in  the  last  few  years  when  power  was 
so  liadly  needi'd.  \\  ith  the  different  method-  of  welding 
t  ast  iron,  a  cylinder  may  Ik*  eraeked  or  iiroken  quite  badly, 
yet  it  can  be  repairtd  successfully.  Tlie  question  arises  as 
to  the  cost  (onifiared  with  a  new  cylinder,  except  in  case  of 
a  new  design  where  patterns  have  not  bt-eii  jirovided  b\  the 
railroad  or  a  foreign  type  of  IcMomotive  for  whidi  it  would 
refjuire  -iveral  month-  to  get  a  cylinder. 

In  making  ilidrit  weld-,  in  <  ase  the  cvlinder  i-  oidy 
cracked,  it  i-  tir-t  necessary  to  pull  the  (ylinder  back  in 
place,  as  nearly  a-  possible,  by  the  u.-c  of  a  nnl  and  i  lanij). 
If  thi-  will  not  d()  the  rod  -hould  be  heatetl  and  tin-  i  ylinder 
pulled  up  in  that  maimer.  The  entire  -urt'aie  -hould  be  cut 
( ut  \  -haped  at  an  anizle  of  from  4.^  to  ,^.^  digrees  and  then 
drillefl  and  tapp«'d  (Jii  both  -ides  of  the  «  rai  k  for  ^^  in.  to 
^  .  in.  -tud-.  Tlu-e  -tud-  -htnild  be  -taggered.  that  i.-.  one 
row  to  be  drilled  down  on  the  land  and  the  other  staggered 
ill  tin-  llat  jiortion  <if  the  i  ylinder.  The  -tuds  should  be 
-1  rewefl  in  till-  cxIindiT  -"s  in.  or  -Vj  in.  and  then  cut  off 
ab(Hit  1  in.  from  tlu'  lasting.  .\11  dirt  should  be  (leaned 
from  the  portion  to  be  welded  Itefore  starting  the  wi-ldincr. 
Ilii-  welding  -hould  be  (lone  at  a  -low  rate  of  speed  in  onUr 
trt  keep  the  ea-t  iron  i  ylinder  from  becoming  heated.  In 
weldiiiL.'  the  *  ylinder  the  onliiiary  grade  of  .*^wis-  wehling 
rod-  of  '\s  in.  or  .^  M  in.  dianutir  -hould  be  u<ed.  It  i-  not 
neie.-sary  to  removi'  the  bu-hinu  or  do  any  predicating  to 
get  a  ."Satisfactory  wehl.  although  if  this  is  done  a  mu(  h  better 
wehl  would  be  the  re-ult. 

Ihe  ( o>t  of  an  atetykne  Weld  i-  from  S.^O  to  51 7.^  for 
an  ordinary  weld.  I'hi-  i<  an  average  figure,  t'or  the  jobs 
vary  so  much  in  -i/.e  and  tinu-  that  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  a 
true  average,  however,  the  -axiiiL:  in  .in\-  lase  amounts  to 
-everal   hundnd  dollars. 

I  he  metho<l  of  welding  by  the  o\\  -acetxlenc  process  is  as 
follow-:  The  craiked  portion  -jioiild  be  i  ut  out  \ --iiaped  at 
.m  angle  of  about  60  degrees.      If  the  broken  or  crai  ked  jior- 


tion is  bulged  out.  a  rod  and  clamp  -hould  be  u.sed  to  pul'    t 
u{»  as  nearl\-  to  the  original  position  as  possilde.     The  ci   t 
-hould  be  cleaned  from  the  area  to  l»e  welded.     Then  a  li.  - 
nace  of  briik  should   bi    built  around  the  cylinder  and  ■  V' 
means  of  a  (harcoal  tire  or  blow  torch  the  cylinder  should 
iieated  to  a  cherry  re<l.      In  -otiie  j)laces  an  acetylene  torch    v. 
used  f«)r  pre-heating  the  cylinder,  but  that  is  expensive. 

.Vfter  the  cylinder  has  been  juv-lieated  to  the  required  In   t 
weldiim  -hould  be  begun,  alway-  maintaining  the  charco  1 
lire  .-(>  the  cylinder  will  have  a  unifonn  heat.      In  weldi}  i 
-pecial   "silicon  ca-t   iron   -ticks  are  used  and   if  this   is  r.  " 
.ivailable  a  good  grade  of  air  pump  ting-  will  answer.      I, 
welding  <if  the  cylinder  should  be  continuous,  and  if  it  is 
large   ])reak.   one   operator   should    relieve   the   other.     Th  < 
keep-  the  casting  at  a  uniform  heat.    If  the  casting  is  allow  I 
to  c(M)I.  the  weld  will  crack.       Ihe  dianoal  or  blow  torch  t'l 
-hoidd  be  kept  up  for  several  hour-  after  the  weld  ha*  be' 
completed  and  then  allowed  to  die  out.        .'.  ;;.':  ;   ■.•■■. 

.Acetylene  weld?  cost  consideraldy  more  than  welds  ma'  ■ 
b)  the  electric  process,  Itut  this  is  often  due  in  part  to  the  lac  : 
of  experience  of  the  operator  and  al.-o  to  the  mctlKxi  followe*  . 
Ihe  experience  I  have  had  with  carbo-hydrogen  has  bee  1 
limited  to  cutting  mostly,  but  it  is  possible  to  get  the  sanii 
ri-uli  from  it  in  weUling  cast  iron. 

Other  [lapers  on  the  sul>ject  of  autogenous  welding  wen 
also  prepared  bv  \V.  Gale  (C.  &:  N.  \V.).  B.  F.  Harris  (Sou 
Pac).  I.  H.  Fri/ell  (A.  T.  &  S.  P.).  I.  W.  Womble  and  I 
Powell.  y        Iv 

DISCL'SSION  ■.  •     . '    •■■•-■ 

(  .   I).  Walker  f Great  Northern)  advocated  banding  an<i 
bushing  cracked  cylinders  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  doin 
the  work  by  that  methml  was  lower  than  when  autogenou 
Welding   processes  were  u-ed.     Several   other  nvMiilK^rs  con 
curred   in   this  opinion,  although  the  majority  preferred  {<< 
ueld    longitudinal   cracks  even   though   the  defect   could   U 
corrected  by  the  use  of  clamps  or  bands.     J.  M.  Home  (  M.  ^V 
St.   I..)   stated  that  gocxl  re.-ults  had  been  -ecured  by  usiie. 
bra.-s   wire   for  cylinder  welding,   but  this  methcKl   was   no' 
generally  favored  due  to  the  high  (o-t  of  the  wire.     M.  H 
Westbrook   (Gd.  Irunk )   de.'scrilied  methods  used  for  hum 
ing  out  bushings  by  the  u-e  of  a  carbon  electrode.     He  alsc 
-tated  that  by  using  sulphur  on  the  weld  the  added  metal  wa 
made  -oft  so  that  it  cradd  Ik-  machined  readily.      .\!r.  West 
brook  gave  average  tlgures  for  the  cost  of  welding  as  follows 
( )xy-aietylene  fircH  ess.  .S.vOO  |>er  hour:  electric  welding  pro 
eess,  .00  per  hour. 

OTHKK    15LSINF.SS 

Seviral  |iapers  on  the  design  and  maintenance  of  draft  geai 
were  read  and  di.-cussed.  an  account  of  which  will  be  foumi 
in  Car  Department  of  this  issue.  ■.>. •.  •  -  •..•..:  ^ 

During  the  convention  the  question  of  admitting  supcrvis 
ing  oftlcers  of  the  car  department  to  tlu'  a-sociation  was  con 
-idered  and  the  by-laws  were  amended  to  make  general  fore 
men   of  the  car  department   eligible   for   membership.        On 
Ihur-day  \'.  R.  Hawthorne,  secretary  of  the  Mechanical  .Sec- 
tion of  the  .\meriran   Railroad  .\ssociation,  outlined  the  or 
gani/ation  under  which  it  was  propo-ed  to  have  the  (Jenera' 
Ii»remen"s  .\.--ociation  ;iftlliate  with  the  .American   Railroad 
.\--oi  iation  as  a  divi-ion  of  the  Mechanical  Section.     A  com 
mittee  was  ap[>ointed  to  consider  and  rej)ort  u[)on  this  matter 
The  lollowinu'  offu c-rs  were  elected:   President.  W.    T.  Gale 
maihine  toninan.  Chicago  &  North  Western;  first  vice-presi- 
dent. .\.  H.  Writzht.  general  foreman,  Hocking  A'allev;  second 
vicc-pre-ident.   (i.    H.   l.ogan.   general    foreman.    Chicago  & 
North  \\\-tern;  third  vice-president.  H.  K.  Warner,  superin 
tendeiit  -hop.  New  Vork  Central;  fourth  vice-[)rcsident.  1".  f. 
.Mullin.  general  foreman  .-ho[).  Lake  Krie  &  Western;  .secre^' 
tary-trca-urer.  \\illiani  Hall,  directing  foreman.  Chicago  &• 
North  We.^tem;  chaimian.  executive  committee, .C\  A..  Rarne-. 
general  foreman.  Belt  Railway  of  Chicafro.  ^-  "' 


Convention  ok  Master  Painters 

•     •:     Association    Amalgamates  With   A.  R.  A.;    Papers 
•  ;:.  :  on    Standardization    and    Linseed     Oil    Substitutes 


INil'ORTAN'T  dianncs  in  the  orc;anization  of  the  associa- 
tion and  action  desi<;ncd  to  bring  about  more  satistactorA' 
methods    of    [)urchasin,n    paint    and    varnish    were    the 

•  'Ut-tandinii  features  of  the  fort\ -eighth  convention  of  the 
Ma-ter  (\ir  and  T.fxoniotive  Painters'  Asscxiation  which  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle.  Chicago.  September  0-11.  For 
-()ine  time  past  the  officers  had  had  under  considerati<in  the 
proj)osal  to  amalizaniate  with  the  American  Railroad  .\>socia- 
tion  as  a  division  of  the  Mechanical  Section.  rhi>  matter  was 
iirouu'ht  before  the  convention  and  after  con>iderable  dis- 
1  u>>ion  the  members  present  by  unanimous  vote  decided  to 
merge  with  the  parent  organization,  thus  l»ecoming  a  division 
<<i  Se<tion  III.  Slechanical. 

riie  t'lrst  convention  session  was  opened  with  prayer,  fol- 
Niwing  which  an  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  a 
representative  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  J.  S. 
fu-arhart.    president    of    the    association,    then    delivered    an 

•  ddrt—-  in  which  he  reviewed  the  organization's  activities 
luring  the  past  three  years  and  outlined  the  j)ro[)Osed  amal- 
i.iination    with    the    American    Railroad    Association.      The 

invention  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  the 
echnical  papers  j)repared  by  the  members,  which  are 
ibstracted  below. 

WHAT    ST.\NDARDIZATION    OF    PAINTINC    RAILWAY 
EUUII'MENT   IS    NECESSARY? 

Two  papers  were  j)resented  on  this  suljject.  one  b\   W.  O. 

\'uest.  master  painter  of  the  Pittsburgh  ils;   Lake   Erie.  Mc- 

^^•e  -  Rocks,  Pa.,  and  the  other  by  W.  A.  Buchanan,  foreman 

'linttr.   Delaware,   Lackawanna  &:  Western,   East  Buffalo. 

N      V. 

PAPIR    UY    W.   O.   (JUEST 

At  till-  jireseiit  hour,  the  mo-^t  neci'ssary  and  essential  paint 
">!'  >tandardization  would  lie  some  practical  method  of 
itistying  lal>or  on  the  matter  of  wages  in  the  painting  of 
luipnient.  Will  it  be  possible  to  standardize  the  labor 
;>^r,ition-  ot  tile  railwav  (  ar  [laint  shops  now  uikKt  irovern- 


nient  tonlrolr  As  something  of  .m  optimi>t,  strong  in  the 
faith  that  the  Ameritan  workman  will  soon  realize  that  to 
bring  order  out  of  a  threatened  .social  upheaval,  he  must  turn 
back  to  the  old-tinu  i<leas  of  solnrness  and  thrift,  I  do  lie- 
lieve  that  it  can  be.  will  be.  and  jnust  be  done.  Hut  how  >uch 
desired  >tandardization  i>  to  be  i)rought  about,  i>  open  for 
the  suggestive  powers  of  ju>t  >uch  an  assembly  as  thi^  I 
believe  that  it  can  be  hajipily  brought  about,  if  an  amicable 
liv<'  and  let  live  arrangement  i>  made  in  the  spirit  of  fair 
dealing  between  the  railway  organization-  a-  employer'^  and 
the  employees.     ■•    ' 

f»iK(  K  VMiKK  s\sTKM  .\in<KAri;i» 

rile  labor  of  painting  tar>  and  hxomotives.  etc.,  tould  l>e 
>tandardized  by  the  adojition  of  a  universal  piece  price 
>ystem.  the  wage  paying  system  that  we  firmly  believe  in  as 
the  mo>t  e(|uital)le  to  imjdoy  any  kind  of  labor,  the  most 
etjuit.ible  lor  all  interest.-,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
modern  labor  federations  in  recent  years  have  Inx-n  instru- 
mental in  entirely  aliolishing  this  method  of  employing  labor 
in  the  American  railwax  shop  sy.stems.  In  m\  opinion,  a 
fair  >clieduled  piece  price  sy>tem  is  the  only  methcxl  wherebv 
labor  can  give  a  fair  ecjuivalent  for  wages  paid.  Such  a 
proposed  i>iece  price  schedule,  to  l»c  standardized.  >liould  be 
job  named  and  not  numbered.  The  unit  or  fixed  [trices  should 
be  open  to  shop  inspection  at  all  times  and  never  c^fticiallv 
juggled  in  the  event  of  the  nion-  skilled  labor  earninii  more 
pay  when  c  ailed  upon  to  hell)  '^'Ut  in  a  shop  ru-^hed  for  output. 
If  a  piece  jirice  lakir  standardization  can  be  put  into  action, 
the  prices  should  l)e  -o  scheduled  that  the  earnings  of  a  first 
class  -killed  worker  in  a  railwav  car  paint  shop  would  equal 
the  earning  rate  of  the  outside  general  trade  skilled  worker, 
rile  original  schedule  of  prices  should  be  carefullv  figured 
out  and  classified,  each  joii  continuouslv  named  regardless 
of  name  repetition  in  the  scneral  classification-.  The  original 
joi)  i)rices  as  scheduled  -houM  never  be  price  changed,  as 
we  have  found  it  to  be-  no  la^y  matter  for  the  mc-n  to  follow 
up   -uch   chan'."-'    i'-^i'    •"    wa-   -un-   to  create  dis-atisfac  tion. 
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When  found  necessary  to  advance  or  lower  the  wage  scale, 
an  up  and  down  percentage  method  should  be  used. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  MATERIALS 

Next  to  the  labor  problem,  the  most  important  issue  would 
be  that  of  specifying  the  standardization  of  paint  supplies, 
as  tliere  cannot  be  any  fixed  material  standardization  with- 
out manufacturing,  purchasing,  chemical  and  application 
specifications.  The  paint  and  varnish  maker  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  certain  standards  of  car  shop  specialty  ma- 
terial on  fixed  paint  making  formulas,  that  must  be  lived 
up  to.  Something  represented  as  just  as  good  or  better  at  a 
lower  price,  unless  first  tested  by  some  prescribed  authority, 
cannot  be  consistently  introduced  without  upsetting  the 
primary  law  that  demands  standardized  materials.  Possibly 
in  many  instances  this  material  is  theoretically  or  authorita- 
tively formulated  from  raw  paint  stock  listed  on  the  open 
market,  which  is  often  unsuitable  or  perhaps  ruinously  mixed 
by  people  who  are  trying  to  meet  competition  in  the  paint 
business,  but  do  not  know  the  special  requirements  of  the 
railway  paint  shop. 

There  are  no  suggestions  that  will  safely  promote  a 
material  standardization  in  the  railway  paint  shop,  if  the 
purchasing  departments  continue  to  buy  paint  stock  on  price 
regardless  of  known  quality  or  the  paint-making  reputation 
of  the  selling  concerns.  Companies  have  in  the  past  and 
still  will  in  the  future  break  into  the  railway  paint  field, 
without  knowing  that  such  paint  is  a  specialty  and  is 
especially  applied. 

If  any  such  suggested  railway  paint  standardization  ever 
becomes  a  law,  the  activities  of  the  railway  chemical  labora- 
tories will  be  quite  strenuous  and  especially  active  when  they 
come  to  the  matter  of  settling  the  many  disputes  sure  to  arise. 

:METH0D  of  APPLICATION  IMPORTANT 

It  is  in  the  application  of  the  paint  stock  that  the  master 
car  painter  must  receive  his  full  recognition.  He  will  have  to 
be  put  on  the  standardizing  committees  with  full  power  to 
act,  as  he  and  he  only  knows  what  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
job.  If  what  is  termed  necessary  standardization  of  certain 
or  all  classes  of  job  paint  work  is  adopted,  he  will  as  usual 
be  held  responsible  for  the  labor  and  material  costs. 

I  will  here  offer  a  list  of  work  items  that  in  my  opinion 
could  be  readily  standardized,  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  try 
the  standardization  scheme  out.  If  adaptable,  locomotive 
painting  should  be  standardized.  The  quality  of  the  pro- 
tective paint  and  varnish  should  be  the  best  weather,  smoke, 
acid  or  grease  resisting  paint  stock  that  can  be  found  on  the 
market  at  any  price.  Every  inch  of  the  painted  metal  sur- 
face should  be  sandblast  cleaned.  All  castings  to  be  painted, 
should  be  chipped  off  smooth  and  freed  of  live  rust,  etc., 
with  the  sandblast,  as  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  paint  over  crusted  unremoved  grease,  mill  flash,  or  live 
rust  of  any  kind.  If  the  work  is  standardized,  the  paint 
specifications  should  call  for  hard,  tough,  elastic  paint  stock, 
as  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  apply  soft  oil  paint  where  it  is  to 
come  in  direct  contact  with  solvent  cutting  greases  and  acids, 
which  when  deposited  on  the  locomotive's  painted  surface, 
can  only  be  removed  by  heavy  erosive  cleaning. 

The  painting  of  passenger,  mail,  baggage,  and  similar 
cars  could  be  classified  as  to  labor  and  material.  Owing  to 
the  sameness  of  the  work  the  jobs  could  be  readily  stand- 
ardized. When  material  classifications  are  being  standardized, 
the  many  examples  of  the  best  paint  and  varnishing  finishing 
systems  which  have  been  successfully  used  for  many  years 
in  the  railway  paint  shop  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
standardization  arrangements,  and  the  interests  of  worthy 
manufacturers  should  be  protected  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  specialty  products  have  helped  to  make  car  painting 
history. 


UNIFORM    STENCILING    OF    FREIGHT    CARS 

Based  on  the  past  work  of  this  association's  efforts  to 
establish  standards  in  freight  car  painting,  especially  to 
standardize  the  stencil  markings,  which  undoubtedly  1  as 
been  and  still  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced  wasters  of  tine, 
labor  and  material  that  the  railway  officials  are  confroni  ?d 
with,  we  heartily  endorse  the  idea  of  standardizing  evc7 
detail  that  covers  the  painting  and  stencil  marking  of  tie 
railway  freight  car.  In  the  standardization  scheme,  tie 
stencil  lettering  and  numbering  should  be  made  in  the  sane 
style  and  sizes  and  sent  out  from  a  designated  manufacturing 
base  in  pounce  pattern  form.  If  made  by  skilled  stencil 
makers  from  established  drawings,  the  stenciled  railway 
freight  car  would  present  a  neat  lettered  appearance. 

The  paint  repair  costs  of  the  future  would  be  light,  owiiig 
to  the  undisputed  fact  that  such  a  railway  freight  car  sten- 
ciling standardization  scheme  would  save  thousands  of 
dollars  in  stencil-making  costs  for  everj'  railway  company 
that  will  endorse  and  adopt  such  standardization. 

PAPER  BY  W.  A.  BUCHANAN 

When  locomotives  are  undergoing  heavy  repairs,  a  very 
careful  check  should  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  paint  on 
cab  and  tender.  If  it  is  found  to  be  blistered  or  badly  frac- 
tured and  the  shopping  period  will  permit,  the  old  surface 
of  the  paint  should  be  removed  by  sandblasting  if  the  steel 
construction,  or  any  other  suitable  method.  The  sandblast 
is  preferable  for  it  not  only  removes  the  paint  but  gives  a 
clean  bright  surface  to  again  build  up  a  good  paint  founda- 
tion which  is  very  essential  on  locomotive  tanks,  where  the 
surrounding  elements  are  so  destructive.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  cab  and  domes,  also  the  steam  chest  and  drivers. 

A  well  equipped  lye  vat  is  almost  indispensable  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  small  parts  before  painting.  Wash  tanks,  for 
sash  and  doors  should  be  installed,  equipped  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  A  good  system  of  stationary  scaffolding  is  found 
to  be  a  great  convenience  and  time  saver,  as  labor  is  a  factor 
that  cannot  be  lightly  dealt  with  under  the  present  order  of 
things 

METHOD  OF  PAINTING  FOR  METAL  SURFACES  ON  LOCOMOTIVES 

After  the  foundation  work  has  been  properly  prepared  a 
system  of  surfacing  as  follows  will  be  found  very  elastic 
and  durable.  The  priming  coat  for  steel  surfaces  should 
consist  of  a  good  elastic  primer.  After  applying  it  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  at  least  48  hours,  after  which,  a  second  coat 
consisting  of  one  half  primer  and  one  half  surfacer,  can  be 
applied  and  allowed  to  dry  for  24  hours.  Next  all  uneven 
surfaces  should  be  puttied  with  hard  drying  lead  putty,  then 
the  whole  surface  knifed  with  No.  3  surfacer  or  surfacing 
compound.  When  sufficiently  dr)-  one  coat  of  roughstuff 
should  be  applied.  If  desired,  it  can  be  colored  and  serve 
as  a  guide  coat,  which  will  save  time.  This  surface  can  be 
rubbed  the  following  day. 

After  being  sandpapered  the  first  coat  of  color  should  b; 
applied.  It  has  been  found  a  good  practice  to  continue  th 
elastic  coatings.  If  black  enamel  is  to  be  used  the  first  cor-' 
can  be  reduced  one-third  with  pure  turpentine.  This  metho( 
can  also  be  followed  in  the  second  coat  of  enamel.  Aftc 
the  lettering  and  striping  is  applied  two  coats  of  good  elasti' 
varnish  should  be  applied.  The  first  coat  can  be  a  goo' 
quality  of  rubbing  varnish.  It  should  be  allowed  12  hour 
to  dry,  then  a  second  coat  of  good  elastic  finishing  vamisb 
should  be  applied. 

Cut-in  jobs  are  treated  practically  the  same  excepting  sand- 
blasting, and  under  coatings.  With  fair  usage,  surfaces  thu? 
built  up  should  last  at  least  five  years  before  again  requiring 
removal  of  the  paint.  The  engine  frames  should  be  thoroughly 
scraped  and  cleaned  and  then  painted  with  one  coat  of  a  good 
quality  of  frame  black.     Trucks  and  tank  frames  should  be 
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treu'ed  practically  the  same,  excepting  that  the  outside  of  the 
frair.es  should  be  varnished.  The  interior  of  tank  frames 
should  be  painted  with  two  coats  of  a  good  oil  black,  when 
new  or  when  decks  are  removed  when  undergoing  general 
rep:  irs.  Jackets  and  all  upper  work  usually  can  be  pro- 
tect, d  with  one  coat  of  a  good  quality  of  black  enamel. 

Ilie  interior  of  the  cab,  including  all  pipe  work,  after  being 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  touched  up,  should  receive  one  coat 
of  tnamel  of  any  shade  desired.  Cab  roofs,  if  of  steel  con- 
struction, should  be  thoroughly  painted  with  some  good 
quality  of  steel  car  paint.  The  coal  spaces  and  decks  of 
tenders  must  be  carefully  cared  for  as  the  elements  they  carry 
are  very  destructive  to  steel  plates  if  not  well  protected  with 
paint. 

P.\IXTING  AND   STENCILING  FREIGHT  CARS 

The  painting  of  freight  cars  has  become  more  essential  at 
present  than  at  any  other  time  since  the  building  of  this  class 
of  equipment.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  steel  is  fast 
replacing  wood  in  their  construction.  Greater  care  must  be 
exercised  in  their  upkeep  for  the  life  of  steel  is  rather  brief 
if  not  carefully  watched  and  kept  painted. 

When  cars  are  new  or  rebuilt  it  is  very  essential,  especially 
on  steel  cars,  to  thoroughly  clean  and  paint  all  laps.  Red 
lead  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  material  for  this  purpose. 


lower  markings  should  include  the  capacity  of  the  car,  the 
cubical  measurements,  the  date  built,  the  class,  date  and 
where  last  painted,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  car  and  the 
safety  appliance  markings.  Any  special  information  such  as 
when  boxes  were  last  packed  should  also  be  placed  in  this 
group.  All  the  information  a  car  inspector  requires  to  handle 
this  phase  of  his  duties  with  despatch  are  thus  placed  in  one 
group.  To  the  right  of  the  door  can  be  placed  the  information 
showing  the  class  of  commodities  the  car  was  designed  to 
carry.  The  lower  markings  on  this  side  of  the  door  should 
show  the  length,  height,  and  width  of  the  car. 

On  the  end  of  the  car  should  be  shown  the  initials  of  the 
road  and  the  number  of  the  car,  placed  to  the  right  of  the 
brake  wheel.  The  lower  marking  should  consist  of  the 
following  information:  the  kind  of  triple  valves  the  car  is 
equipped  with,  the  kind  and  size  of  coupler  shank,  the  kind 
of  draft  rigging  and  brake  beams  (No.  1  or  No.  2).  The 
doors  of  the  car  should  be  stenciled  on  the  inside  only,  and 
should  show  the  initial  of  the  road  and  the  number  of 
the  car. 

Air  brake  equipment  should  at  all  times  be  kept  painted 
and  stenciled  showing  when  last  cleaned  and  where  done. 
When  selecting  cars  for  repainting  this  information  should 
be  taken  and  booked,  for  if  found  to  be  in  date,  it  must  be 
replaced  on  the  cylinder  of  equipment.      The  omission  of 
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Freight  car  bodies  of  wood  construction  should  be  coated 
with  a  good  metallic  paint  underneath  all  comer  irons,  or 
plates  before  they  are  applied.  This  also  applies  to  run- 
ning boards  before  they  are  applied. 

After  cars  are  ready  for  painting  the  priming  coat  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  possible.  A  mixture  of  one  part  pig- 
ment (if  metallic  semi-paste,  ground  in  oil)  to  three  parts 
vehicle  has  proved  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  Addi- 
tional coats  can  be  followed  up  each  day  under  favorable 
climatic  conditions. 

The  stenciling  is  next  in  order  and  should  consist  of  a 
good  plain  readable  letter  or  numeral,  either  of  Roman  or 
Egyptian  style.  Insofar  as  possible,  a  uniform  practice  of 
grouping  the  information  should  prevail  on  all  roads.  Master 
painters  will  readily  see  the  advantage  to  be  derived  in  the 
•^  iving  of  time  and  expense,  if  such  an  arrangement  existed. 
^0  class  of  car  men  would  appreciate  it  more  than  the  car 
'_  spector  and  yard  men  who  are  obliged  to  get  their  informa- 
t'on  very  often  from  the  sides  of  cars  and  very  many  times 
Under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  We  would,  therefore, 
•  •  commend  that  a  standard  distribution  of  stenciling  for  box 

rs  be  as  follows: 

The  initials  or  name  of  the  road  together  with  the  number 
^  ^  the  car  should  be  placed  to  the  left  of  the  door.     The 


properly  maintaining  this  information  is  a  reportable  defect. 
The  stenciling  of  trucks  showing  the  name  of  the  road  and 
the  number  of  the  car  the  truck  belongs  to  is  essential.  When 
cleaning  up  wrecks  or  derailment  of  cars,  unless  this  informa- 
tion can  l>e  gathered  the  sorting  out  of  the  right  trucks  is 
almost  impossible,  for  in  many  cases  the  car  body  has  been 
completely  destroyed. 

PREPARING    STEEL    CARS    FOR    P.AINTING 

The  painting  of  steel  car  equipment  should  be  very  care- 
fully watched.  The  first  coatings  on  new  steel  cars  are  very 
often  done  with  too  little  regard  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
plates  before  the  paint  is  applied.  All  dust  or  flash  scale 
should  be  removed  if  possible  for  unless  this  is  done  paint 
will  not  adhere  to  the  steel  ver\'  long  and  work  that  should 
wear  at  least  three  years  is  in  bad  condition  after  one  year. 

If  possible,  sandblasting  is  the  best  method  of  preparing 
steel  plates  for  initial  coatings.  However,  should  this  means 
of  cleaning  be  unattainable,  then  we  must  resort  to  the  hook 
scrapers  after  which  dusting  with  a  steel  wire  brush  is 
resorted  to.  This  serves  the  purpose  very  well  for  removing 
rust  formations,  but  will  not  remove  the  flash  scale.  Coatings 
for  steel  hopper  and  steel  gondola  cars  should  consist  of 
a  good  carbon  pigment  ground  in  oil  and  mixed  to  meet  pre- 
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vailing  condition.  Under  no  conditions  should  one  coat  of 
paint  be  expected  to  protect  this  class  of  equipment. 

No  system  of  painting  could  be  considered  complete  with- 
out suitable  quarters  for  handling  the  work  with  the  least 
possible  delay  to  shopping  periods.  We  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  suitable  tracks  be  assigned,  either  inside  or 
outside  of  shops,  equipped  with  a  good  dry  air  line  of  80  or 
90  lb.  pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  air  dusting  cars  and 
spraying  the  under  portions  of  bodies  and  trucks.  Ample 
space  between  tracks  is  also  very  desirable. 

The  stencilling  of  this  class  of  equipment  should  be  main- 
tained practically  the  same  as  on  box  cars;  i.  e.,  kept  to  the 
left  of  the  car,  or  centrally  located.  The  weighing  and 
stencilling  of  equipment  is  a  very  important  feature  and 
should  be  constantly  watched,  for  in  selecting  cars  for  re- 
painting, the  old  light  weight  is  a  part  of  the  record.  The 
painter  should  place  this  in  a  book  with  the  other  items, 
necessary  for  record,  concerning  the  car.  This  enables  him 
to  properly  check  any  material  difference  in  the  new  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  weight. 

DISCUSSION 

H.  M.  Butts  (N.  Y.  C.)  proposed  that  the  association  issue 
a  pamphlet  of  approved  practices  for  painting  railway  equip- 
ment. There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
relative  merit  of  carbon  and  lead  paint.  J.  W.  Gibbons  (A. 
T.  &  S.  F.)  stated  that  for  steel  underframes  he  considered 
red  lead  and  carbon  black  better  than  two  coats  of  carbon 
black.  W.  A.  Buchanan  told  of  steel  freight  cars  painted 
with  carbon  paint  in  good  condition  after  17  years. 

SELECTION  AND  PURCHASE  OF  PAINT 

BY  S.  E.  BREESE 
Foreman  Painter,  New  York  Central,  Collinswood,  O. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  the  master  painter  of  the  railroad  was  the  sole 
authority  as  regards  paint  and  varnish  both  as  to  materials 
used  and  methods  of  application,  and  was  responsible  to  his 
immediate  superior  for  the  results  obtained.  By  virtue  of 
this  authority  and  through  his  experience  and  ability  he 
secured  certain  desired  results  acceptable  to  the  road  which 
employed  him.  He  accepted  full  responsibility  as  to  results 
obtained  and  viewed  with  pride  the  results  of  his  work.  This 
pride  was  justified  by  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
equipment  coming  under  his  jurisdiction.  By  an  interchange 
of  ideas,  the  foreman  painter  was  constantly  striving  for 
progressive  methods,  economy,  labor  saving  systems  and 
durability  in  his  work.  He  chose  his  tools,  his  men  and  his 
materials  and  through  the  proper  co-ordination  of  all  three 
secured  results.  The  questions  which  I  believe  are  of  para- 
mount importance  are,  whether  the  above  conditions  still 
exist  and  whether  we  are  still  responsible  for  results  and  have 
authority  as  to  what  tools  to  use,  methods  to  employ,  or 
materials  to  apply. 

At  the  present  time  the  purchasing  department  chooses  and 
gives  us  our  tools  and  material  and  asks  for  results.  Are 
we  allowing  our  responsibility  to  be  shifted,  our  authority  to 
be  questioned  and  our  methods  attacked  and  submitting  to  it 
all  without  a  protest?  We  were  employed  for  a  specific 
purpose,  namely,  to  maintain  equipment  in  good  shape,  secure 
economy  as  to  methods,  costs  and  time  factors  and  yet  are 
unable  to  choose  our  methods  or  materials.  If  this  has  come 
about  what  is  the  cause  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

MASTER   PAINTERS    SHOULD   CHOOSE    MATERIAL 

A  successful  organization  is  one  in  which  the  authority 
vested  in  each  department  is  absolute  and  co-ordinated  and 
results  are  obtained  only  by  a  complete  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility by  the  head  of  each  department.  In  this  way  a  chain 
of  organization  is  forged,  which  is  strong,  well  co-ordinated 
and   successful   only   when   each   department   has   this   full 


authority.  Are  we  allowing  our  department  to  become  t !ie 
weak  link  of  the  railroad  shop  organization  by  a  questi  m 
of  divided  authority  or  a  shifting  of  responsibility?  It  is 
essential  that  we  become  cognizant  of  the  real  danger  of 
shifting  our  responsibility,  accepting  divided  authority  a,  d 
lowering  our  standard  methods  and  materials. 

I  believe  the  greatest  trouble  has  been  with  material  ratl\;r 
than  with  methods  of  application.  This  is  primarily  in  t  le 
hands  of  the  purchasing  department  and  there  has  been  soi  le 
little  friction  over  the  materials  bought  for  use.  Due  to  tiie 
very  nature  of  each  department's  position,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  some  friction,  as  the  office  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment is  the  securing  of  materials  designed  to  accomplih 
certain  specified  purposes  at  as  cheap  a  price  as  possible 
with  due  regard  for  the  quality  and  durability  of  the  articles 
purchased.  The  purchasing  department  must,  because  of  its 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  materials  used,  be  abso- 
lutely dependent  as  to  the  question  of  durability  and  quality 
on  information  secured  from  the  mechanical  department, 
which  in  turn  secures  this  information  by  co-operation  with 
the  master  painter.  This  information  is  obtained  by  a  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  essential  points  including  practical 
equipment  tests  and  weather  tests,  chemical  tests,  information 
secured  through  the  sales  representatives  of  paint  and  varnish 
concerns,  regarding  the  tests  made  by  them  of  the  material 
in  question,  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  master 
painter  due  to  his  specialization  on  these  problems. 

CHEMICAL    TESTING    OF     PAINT 

The  chemical  testing  of  varnish  or  paint  materials  has  been 
up  to  date  of  little  value  as  a  reliable  source  of  information, 
especially  as  regards  durability.  In  fact,  up  to  date,  except 
in  the  case  of  raw  materials,  a  chemical  test  is  of  no  use 
to  the  painting  department.  The  experienced  painter  by  a 
few  practical  tests,  such  as  elasticity,  working  and  drying, 
can  usually  determine  and  foretell  through  his  experience  the 
possible  durability  of  the  article  in  question.  General  Atter- 
bury  has  stated  "In  my  experience  the  only  materials  which 
we  were  unable  to  purchase  by  specification  were  paint, 
varnish  and  rubber.  In  the  purchase  of  the  above  materials, 
I  was  absolutely  dependent  for  information  on  the  man  in 
closest  touch  with  the  materials,  who  by  his  specialization  and 
experience  usually  could  be  called  upon  to  adopt  the  material 
best  suited  for  the  purpose."    This  still  holds  true. 

The  purchasing  department  backed  in  many  cases  by  the 
arguments  advanced  by  sales  representatives  have  succeeded 
in  selling  the  mechanical  department  materials  against  the 
judgment  of  the  master  painter,  who  accepts  these  materials 
rather  than  get  into  a  controversy.  This  has  brought  about 
changes  in  materials  and  standards  all  tending  towards  less 
efficiency  and  lessened  durability,  which  means  higher  cost 
of  maintenance  in  the  end.  This  false  economy  is  now  being 
felt  by  the  equipment  upon  which  it  was  used.  Goods  of 
ever)'  description  and  standards  are  pouring  into  the  shop: 
changes  are  being  made  from  month  to  month  on  nearly  all 
materials.     Our  only  duty  seems  to  be  to  apply  them. 

INFERIOR  MATERIAL  NOW  BEING  USED 

As  the  price  of  raw  materials  advances,  the  price  of  paint 
and  varnish  declines,  a  queer  economic  anomaly  which  is  onb 
explained  by  a  reduction  in  quality.  The  purchasing  depart 
ment  notwithstanding  the  above,  continues  to  buy  at  stil; 
lower  prices,  without  consideration  of  durability  or  thi 
standards  of  the  road.  This  is  a  direct  infringement  on  th^ 
authority  of  the  man  who,  by  his  experience  and  specializa 
tion,  has  been  placed  in  the  position  of  the  final  judge  ot 
paint  efficiency  and  durability.  It  is  part  of  our  job  to  makt 
decisions  regarding  durability  and  efficiency.  We  have  all 
seen  certain  materials  installed  as  a  standard  for  painting, 
whose  false  economy,  is  now  becoming  apparent,  and  which 
was  apparent  to  us  in  the  beginning.    What  is  the  remedv  of 
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til;-  situation?  A  sales  representative  told  me  that  any 
ju  ifiable  complaint  made  to  the  person  in  direct  charge  was 
a;  ays  seriously  considered  by  the  purchasing  department  in 
p!  :  ing  orders,  but  as  the  complaints  are  not  made,  the  pur- 
cl.  -ing  department  establishes  a  precedent  for  the  purchase 
0.  till  cheaper  material.  Have  we  been  afraid  to  complain, 
h;..e  we  refused  to  use  materials  for  the  purpose  intended? 
Tie  refusal  of  these  materials  would  also  establish  a 
pr.  cedent  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  purchase  of  such 
niaterials.  Let  us  not  close  our  eyes  to  apparent  faults  with- 
ov;t  attempting  by  honest  argument  and  frank  discussion  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Let  us  carry  this  to  a  successful  con- 
cli;?ion  and  put  our  association  back  of  the  fight  for  efficiency, 
ecnomy,  and  durability  of  all  forms  of  painting  equipment, 
ami  retain  full  and  undivided  authority  as  to  methods  em- 
ployed and  standards  adopted. 

DISCUSSION 

The  members  as  a  whole  agreed  that  much  poor  material 
was  submitted  and  accepted  where  paint  was  bought  on 
specifications  only.  Several  stated  that  material  received 
under  present  specifications  was  not  satisfactor\-.     Although 


naturally  raised  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the 
desirability  of  using  a  sandblast  in  preparing  a  metal  surface 
for  paint.  Even  in  conventions  of  this  association,  the 
durability  of  paint  applied  over  a  sandblasted  surface  com- 
pared to  a  non-sandblasted  surface  has  been  questioned. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  held  particularly  true  with  regard 
to  steel  roofs. 

The  above  facts,  no  doubt,  prompted  the  committee  in  their 
selection  of  the  above  question  for  discussion.  In  my  opinion, 
the  essentials  necessary  to  secure  good  results  from  sandblast- 
ing metal  preparator)-  to  paint,  are  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  sand  pebbles  and  the  velocity  and  volume  of  the  projectiles 
thrown  against  the  surface.  As  to  quality,  any  sand  that  is 
hard  and  firm  will  answer.  The  less  dust  or  dirt  it  contains 
the  better  from  every  point  of  view.  As  to  the  size  of  the  sand 
pebbles,  I  submit  four  photographs  to  show  the  results 
secured  with  various  sizes. 

A  photograph  of  a  steel  plate  sandblasted  with  sand  run 
through  a  4  by  4  mesh  sieve  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Note  the 
torn  condition  of  the  metal;  the  pin  points  are  numerous. 
When  paint  is  applied  over  a  surface  like  this  and  subjected 
to  the  attrition  of  wind,  rain,  sleet  and  cinders,  incident  to 


No.  1   Blasted  with  Sand  Sifted  Through  4  by  4  Mesh,  No.  2  Through  6  by  6  IMesh,  No.  3  Through  10  by  10  Mesh,  No.  4  Through  16  by  16 

Mesh    Screen 


experience  indicated  that  the  paint  would  not  give  good 
service,  it  met  the  tests  prescribed  and  for  that  reason  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  accept  it.  J.  W.  Gibbons  (A.  T. 
*^  S.  F.)  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  painting 
should  be  judged  not  by  the  number  of  cars  painted  for  a 
given  expenditure,  nor  the  speed  with  which  the  work  was 
( ompleted,  but  rather  by  the  length  of  the  intervals  between 
painting. 

BEST  QUALITY  AND  SIZE  OF  SAND  FOR  SAND 

BLASTING 

BY  J.  W.  GIBBONS 
Foreman  Locomotive  Painter,  Atcliison,  Topelta  &  Santa  Fe.  Topeka.  Kan. 

Experience  having  taught  us  that  the  sandblast  is  the  most 
:onomical  and  thorough  method  of  removing  the  flash  scale 
orrosion  and  old  paint  from  a  metal  surface,  economy  of 
peration  has  been  the  only  thing  considered,  durability  or 
ost  of  finishing  the  surface  has  been  lost  sight  of,  with  the 
-suit  that  a  surface  which  was  practically  impossible  to 
'reserve  with   paint,   has    frequently   been   obtained.      This 


service  conditions,  the  sharp  projections  puncture  the  paint 
film,  allowing  moisture  to  seep  under  the  paint,  carrying  with 
it  all  the  destructive  agencies  of  the  sulphurous  products 
from  coal  burning  locomotives  or  furnaces.  Corrosion  sets 
in,  deteriorates  and  frequently  destroys  the  metal  before  we 
realize  that  anything  is  v^Tong. 

Fig.  2  is  a  photograph  of  a  plate  sandblasted  with  sand 
run  through  a  6  by  6  mesh  sieve  and  is  practically  as  poor 
a  surface  to  paint  over  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  photo- 
graph of  a  plate  sandblasted  with  sand  run  through  a  10  by 
10  mesh  sieve  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  while  Fig.  4  shows  a  plate 
sandblasted  with  sand  run  through  a  16  by  16  mesh  sieve. 
Figs.  3  and  4  present  an  ideal  surface  or  paint  with  just 
sufficient  roughness  to  give  tooth  to  the  paint  and  hold  it 
firm  and  solid. 

Tbese  plates  were  all  cut  from  the  same  piece  of  sheet 
stee  and  sandblasted  with  the  same  quality  of  sand.  The 
velocity  and  volume  of  projectiles  was  also  the  same  on  all 
plates,  the  only  difference  was  in  the  size  of  the  sand  pebble 
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and,  in  my  opinion,  proves  that  the  size  of  pebble  enters 
largely  in  the  results  obtained  by  sandblasting. 

The  second  part  of  my  claim,  that  the  velocity  and  volume 
of  the  projectiles  are  also  essential,  may  not  be  as  susceptible 
of  proof  by  photographs,  but  if  you  take  a  sheet  of  steel  and 
throw  a  heavy  volume  of  sand  upon  it  with  a  high  velocity, 
you  will  find  that  it  will  not  only  tear  the  metal,  but  will 
warp  the  sheet. 

When  we  consider  that  sand  run  through  a  16  by  16  mesh 
sieve  will  clean  practically  as  much  surface  in  a  day  as  sand 
run  through  a  6  by  6  mesh  and  that  the  only  extra  cost  is 
in  the  time  required  to  sift  the  sand  and  in  the  per  cent  of 
sand  available,  and  that  this  extra  cost  is  more  than  made 
up  in  the  time  required  to  paint  and  surface  up  the  metal, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  using  a  coarse  grade  of  sand.  As 
to  velocity  and  volume  of  projectiles,  in  my  judgment,  the 
air  pressure  should  not  be  less  than  70  or  more  than  90  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  and  the  size  of  nozzle  should  not  be  over  ^  in. 
or  less  than  ^^  in.  in  diameter.  To  .secure  durability  of  paint 
surface  and  the  proper  protection  of  metal,  the  character  of 
surface  obtained  by  sandblast  is  as  essential  as  the  quality 
of  paint  applied. 

DISCUSSION 

G.  M.  Oates  (Pressed  Steel  Car  Company),  presented  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  his  company  formerly  used  No.  8 
crushed  quartz  from  Warsaw,  Wis.  The  material  was  satis- 
factory-, but  on  account  of  the  high  freight  charges,  its  use 
was  discontinued  and  No.  2>y2  silica  from  Young.stown,  O., 
had  been  sulistituted  with  good  results.  Silica  sand,  how- 
ever, will  only  remove  rust  and  scale  while  the  quartz  will 
cut  old  paint  as  well. 

SUBSTITUTE   FOR  LINSEED   OIL 

BY.  A.  H.  F.  PHILLIPS 
Master  Painter.  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  great  demands  for  linseed  oil,  and  some 
specialists  predict  that  the  call  for  seed  to  fill  these  large 
contracts  will  become  so  urgent  that  higher  prices  will 
eventually  be  realized.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  will  mean  almost 
a  prohibitive  price  for  use  in  a  railway  paint  shop.  We  can 
at  least  safely  say  that  the  demand  is  very  great  and  is 
persistent. 

There  has  Ijeen  a  general  shortage  in  flax  seed,  which  still 
continues.  The  Canadian  and  American  supply  continues 
light,  and  Argentine  conditions  are  not  changed  particularly. 
Prices  and  freight  are  high,  and  cargo  space  at  a  premium. 
American  Ijuyers  have  been  credited  with  considerable  stocks 
in  warehouses,  but  receipts  and  available  supplies  are  some- 
what limited. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  the  market,  the  demand 
for  linseed  oil  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  there  is  a  genuine  shortage  of  oil.  Perhaps,  at 
some  future  time  when  the  market  becomes  more  normal  the 
supply  may  possibly  equal  the  demand  and  prices  may  not  be 
so  high  as  to  almost  prohibit  the  use  of  linseed  oil  as  a  paint 
making  oil. 

PROPERTIES  OF  VEGETABLE  PAINT  OILS 

For  some  time  past  the  railway  paint  shops  have  been 
receiving  many  paint  oils  as  substitutes  for  linseed  oil.  I 
believe  there  is  none,  as  yet,  equal  to  linseed  oil  as  paint 
making  oil.  A  paint  oil  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  for 
use  in  the  railway  paint  shop  can  be  made,  and  is  being 
made  and  sold  by  many  companies,  on  a  linseed  oil  base, 
and  of  the  same  gravity.  This  drys  with  a  good  gloss,  as  it 
contains  enough  of  volatile  oils  as  conveyors  to  assist  ma- 
terially in  the  application  of  the  paint  when  evaporated  in 
dr>'ing,  leaves  a  thoroughly  elastic  and  highly  protective  oil 
film  in  combination  with  the  pigment.  This  paint  oil  can 
be  used  in  thinning  out  paints  of  any  character,  oxide,  car- 


bon, lead  or  zinc,  where  oil  is  desired  as  a  thinner,  withcit 
danger  of  any  chemical  action.  Such  oil  would  probably  ie 
called  a  combination  oil.  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  wh  .t 
oils  make  up  such  a  paint  oil. 

Vegetable  oils  are  used  by  many  in  making  up  their  paii.t 
oils,  namely,  cotton  seed  oil,  soya  bean  oil,  hempseed  oil, 
corn  oil,  peanut  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  etc.  These  vegetable  oiiS 
being  largely  food  oils  and  used  extensively  in  paint  makii  i 
oils  as  substitutes  for  linseed  have  found  an  increasii  ^r 
market.  Mineral  oils  are  also  used  in  the  paint  oils  to  sone 
extent,  but  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  be  too  free  in  tie 
use  of  paraffin  oils.  Owing  to  the  great  demands  for  linseed 
oil  and  the  scarcity  of  the  supply,  also  prices  soaring  up 
almost  to  a  prohibitive  figure  for  general  use  in  the  paii.t 
shop,  substitute  oils  have  found  a  place  in  making  paint  oils 
for  use  in  the  railway  paint  shop. 

OILS  OTHER  THAN  LINSEED  USED  IN  PAINT 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  these,  drying,  semi-drying 
and  non-drying  and  not  a  few  have  their  special  uses  in 
paint.  The  most  important  of  the  drying  variety  is  China 
wood  oil  or  tung  oil.  Poppy  seed  oil  is  prominent  for  grind- 
ing the  finer  grades  of  zinc  white  and  artists'  colors,  and 
must  be  classed  among  the  drying  paint  oils  for  the  reason 
that  when  pressed  from  ripe  seed  it  dries  very  nearly  as 
rapidly  as  raw  linseed  oil.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  poppy- 
seed  in  colors  or  paints  is  due  to  the  non-darkening  of  this 
oil  and  its  free  spreading.  Bombay  nut  oil  was  at  one  time 
largely  offered  at  a  price  somewhat  lower  than  poppyseed 
oil.  It  was  very  clear,  almost  water  white,  and  its  drying 
property  fully  equal  to  that  of  bleached  linseed  oil.  How- 
ever, this  oil  has  not  been  heard  from  in  the  market  for 
some  time. 

Sunflower  seed  oil  is  also  classed  among  the  drying  oils, 
but  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  general  commerce'  and 
therefore  nothing  more  is  known  about  it  than  has  been 
ascertained  in  an  experimental  way.  Hempseed  oil  also 
belongs  to  the  class  of  vegetable  drying  oils,  but  this  seed 
being  raised  principally  in  Russia  and  a  few  other  localities 
in  Europe,  is  used  mostly  there  as  a  paint  oil;  and  if  any 
is  brought  to  this  country  is  comes  as  an  admixture  with 
linseed  oil. 

Another  vegetable  drying  oil  that  has  been  largely  im- 
ported for  some  time  into  this  country  and  Europe,  under 
the  name  of  candle  nut  oil  by  soapmakers  and  is  known  to 
science  as  Kukui  oil,  is  now  being  tested  by  progressive 
varnish  and  paint  manufacturers.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  strong 
competitor  of  linseed  oil  when  its  characteristics  become  better 
knowTi  to  the  trade  and  it  is  prepared  in  a  more  scientific 
manner  than  it  is  now.  Other  drying  vegetable  oils,  as 
nigerseed  oil,  tobacco  seed  oil,  Scotch  firseed  oil,  etc.,  that 
are  not  readily  obtainable  in  commerce,  are  not  at  all  inter- 
esting to  the  paint  maker  and  color  grinder. 

FISH   OIL   HAS   LIMITED   USE 

Another  oil,  which  is  of  animal  origin,  is  the  fish  oi! 
known  as  Menhaden  oil.  This  is  barred  out,  however,  from 
use  in  many  paint  materials,  especially  in  interior  paints, 
because  of  its  offensive  odor,  and  is  made  use  of  only  in 
special  outside  paints  as  in  roof  paints  and  stack  paints,  and 
by  some  manufacturers  in  other  specialties. 

Among  the  substitutes  for  linseed  oil  that  interest  paint 
manufacturers  most  should  be  classed  soya  bean  oil,  com  oil 
and  cottonseed  oil.  Soya  bean  oil  requires  fully  ten  days 
to  dry  to  a  film  and  then  the  film  will  not  be  as  firm  as  raw 
linseed  oil  which  requires  six  days  to  dry  to  a  film.  Since 
linseed  oil  is  extraordinarly  high  priced  there  is  quite  a 
demand  for  bean  oil,  and  it  is  quite  a  task  for  paint  makers 
to  discover  methods  to  make  their  products  dry  in  the  ordinary 
way.     The  usual  practice  was  to  use  equal  portions  of  soya 
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'  ?an  oil  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  or  when  this  would  not  work 
,  ut  well  in  some  paints  the  bean  oil  portion  was  increased  and 

ISO  the  driers. 
Com  or  maize  oil  has  been  in  use  in  paints  for  many 
^ears,  i^ut  is  made  use  of  only  when  linseed  oil  is  high  in 
•  rice.    This  oil  has  very  little,  if  any,  drying  properties,  and 

ill  harden  to  a  brittle,  rather  mealy  film  in  from  twenty  to 
I'.iirty  days.  Cottonseed  oil  has  no  drying  properties,  but  is 
.,  good  lubricant,  and  previous  to  its  rise  in  price  when  it 
.  a  me  to  be  used  as  a  cooking  and  table  oil,  it  was  used  to 
idulterate  linseed  oil.  Rosin  oils  are  not  only  used  in  print- 
ing-ink making,  but  were  largely  employed  in  making  paint 
for  rough  surfaces,  though  since  their  price  has  advanced  to 
twice,  even  three  times  their  former  cost,  they  have  been 
replaced  by  mineral  paint  oils  to  a  great  extent  in  paint. 
Rosin  oils  are  prjictically  non-drying,  and  while  they  harden 
in  time  ^vill  soften  again  under  the  influence  of  sun  heat 
and  make  the  paint  film  part,  or  alligator.  Pine  oil  and  tar 
oil  are  products  from  the  distillation  of  wood  spirit  and  of 
rosin,  and  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  marine  paints, 
especially  paints  for  ships  bottoms.  These  oils  are  semi- 
drying  and  water  resisting  to  a  degree. 

MINERAL    OIL    WILL    NOT   RESISIT    MOISTURE 

Mineral  paint  or  paint  and  putty  oil,  so  called  among  the 
trade,  is  refined  petroleum  or  neutral  oil,  so  named  because 
debloomed.  These  oils  cannot  be  used  without  being  mixed 
in  certain  percentages  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  as  they  lack 
binder  and  are  apt  to  wash  off  the  surface  in  case  of  driving 
rains.  Even  when  used  in  large  portions  in  a  liquid  paint 
for  rough  surfaces  such  paints  have  been  knowTi  to  wash  off 
when  they  were  supposed  to  have  dried  hard  a  month  or  two 
before.  Petroleum  products  of  this  class  will  sweat,  thus 
causing  softening  of  the  film  and  consequent  damage  to  it 
by  water. 

Cheap  paints  for  use  on  rough  lumber  or  other  rough 
surfaces  can  be  made  by  grinding  the  base  in  linseed  oil 
(usually  boiled),  thinning  with  a  mixture  of  about  35  gal- 
lons of  gloss  oil  (rosin  and  benzine  mixture),  10  gallons  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  5  gallons  of  liquid  drier.  Or  if  it  must 
be  still  cheaper  a  thinner  can  be  made  of  30  gallons  of  gloss 
oil,  15  gallons  of  debloomed  neutral  paraffin  oil  and  5  gal- 
lons of  lead  and  manganese  drier.  In  any  case,  however, 
the  pigment  to  be  used  as  the  base  for  the  paint  should  be 
ground  in  linseed  oil. 

So  far  linseed  oil  has  not  found  an  equal  in  paint  making, 
although  the  subject  has  been  one  of  deep  study,  and  while 
other  fixed  oils  have  been  discovered  that  for  certain  purposes 
have  been  expected  to  take  its  place,  it  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated that  such  is  really  the  case  in  long  practice.  China 
wood  or  tung  oil,  while  superior  to  linseed  oil  in  certain 
directions,  especially  in  its  resisting  power  to  water,  has  not 
shown  itself  adapted  to  replace  linseed  oil  in  making  oil 
paints  as  we  know  and  desire  them. 

When  linseed  oil  is  placed  on  a  strip  of  glass  that  has  been 
painted  jet  black  and  shows  a  bloom,  or  iridescence,  it  is 
adulterated  with  mineral  oil  or  rosin  oil.  Admixture  of  lin- 
seed oil  and  corn  oil  or  linseed  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  can 
be  detected  by  placing  some  of  the  oil  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  rubbing  briskly  and  noting  the  odor  thus  emitted. 
The  presence  of  soya  bean  oil,  however,  cannot  well  be  ascer- 
tained by  simple  tests,  and  a  chemical  analysis  is  necessary, 
though  even  that  is  sometimes  misleading. 

THE  FIELD  FOR  SUBSTITUTE   OILS 

BY  P.  J.  HOFFMAN 
Master  Painter.  HockinK  Valley,  Columbus.  O. 

The  shortage  of  linseed  oil  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
find  an  acceptable  substitute  oil.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  use  linseed  oil,  but  on  the  other 


hand,  whenever  we  can  use  a  substitute  with  the  desired  re- 
sults we  are  saving  that  much  linseed  oil  to  overcome  the 
present  shortage.  Tung  oil  is  used  very  extensively  in  the 
place  of  linseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  grades  of 
varnish,  and  a  mixture  of  tung  oil  and  linseed  oil  has  a 
greater  resistance  to  moisture  than  the  pure  raw  oil,  conse- 
quently in  cases  where  the  paint  is  subject  to  the  rains,  snows, 
sleets,  etc.,  such  as  platforms,  trucks,  or  castings,  it  is  an 
improvement  over  linseed  oil.  Then  again,  certain  oils  will 
stand  the  heat  better  than  linseed  oil,  and  therefore  are  better 
fitted  for  the  heated  parts  of  locomotives,  etc.  Tliere  is  on  the 
market  a  substitute  oil  for  the  grinding  of  pigments  that 
has  given  universal  satisfaction.  I  have  for  a  number  of 
years  used  a  substitute  oil  in  all  our  freight  car  equipment 
that  has  fully  stood  the  test,  especially  in  point  of  service 
rendered. 

Different  bodies  and  surfaces  require  different  substitute 
oils  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  painted  and  the  kind 
of  usage  the  paint  has  to  withstand.  How  far  we  can  go  with 
a  special  paint  for  a  special  purpose  is  in  my  opinion  the 
solution  to  the  question.  If  we  can  by  diligent  research 
conserve  the  linseed  oil  by  the  use  of  a  substitute  oil,  we  have 
overcome  some  of  the  shortage  of  the  linseed  oil.  The  diffi- 
culty in  using  substitute  oils  is  that  irresponsible  companies 
will  make  and  market  an  oil  substitute  that  has  no  virtue 
and  we  will  try  one  and  then  another  without  getting  results 
until  at  last  we  will  become  so  disgusted  that  we  will  revert 
back  to  the  old  reliable  linseed  oil. 

Unless  we  can  have  a  certain  paint  for  a  certain  purpose,  I 
am  skeptical  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  substitute  oils. 
Then  the  question  arises  is  it  practical  from  a  money  stand- 
point. We  will  have  great  quantities  of  different  kinds  of 
paints  that  are  used  only  on  certain  jobs  and  the  stock  will 
be  so  augmented  that  the  stock  room  will  have  to  be  enlarged 
and  in  all  probability  it  will  necessitate  the  adding  of  more 
help  to  take  care  of  the  stock.  Then  again  the  loss  of  interest 
on  the  money  that  is  tied  up  in  the  excess  stock  paint  will 
have  to  be  considered,  loss  from  evaporation  and  deterioration 
from  paint  exposed  at  long  periods  make  it  even  more  ex- 
pensive. These  with  the  many  more  added  expenses  that 
are  sure  to  be  incurred  with  larger  stocks  will,  to  my  mind, 
overcome  all  that  can  possibly  be  saved  by  attempting  to  use 
substitute  oil.  '-.r'  ■ 

DISCUSSION 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  also  presented  by  F.  B.  Daven- 
port (Penn.  Lines).  J.  W^  Gibbons  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  stated 
that  mineral  oil  should  not  be  used  with  putty  as  it  evaporates 
and  leaves  a  powder  that  soon  flakes  off  affording  no  pro- 
tection for  the  glass.  Good  putty  effects  a  saving  of  glass 
and  labor  many  times  greater  than  the  increased  cost  of  the 
material.  Mr.  Gibbons  stated  that  linseed  oil  is  not  necessary 
in  paint  that  is  not  exposed  to  the  weather. 

OTHER   BUSINESS 

F.  B.  Davenport  (Penn.  Lines)  told  of  the  resuhs  secured 
with  a  special  heat  resisting  paint  developed  for  use  on  car 
roofs.  C.  E.  Copp  (B.  &  M.)  presented  a  paper  on  the  record 
of  the  Master  Painters'  Association.  Papers  on  Painting  of 
Steel  Equipment  and  Roofs  of  Passenger  Cars  will  be  found 
in  the  Car  Department  of  this  issue. 

The  secretar}-treasurer  reported  a  total  membership  of 
328  and  a  satisfactory  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  Chairman,  J.  W.  Gibbons  (A.  T. 
&  S.  F.);  first  vice-chairman,  E.  L.  Younger  (Mo.  Pac); 
second  vice-chairman,  J.  G.  Keil  (N.  Y.  C);  secretary- 
treasurer,  A.  P.  Dane  (B.  &  M.).  Boston  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  which  will  mark  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters'  Association. 
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WASHER  PUNCHING  DIES 

The  dies  shown  in  the  drawings  have  been  developed  for 
punching  washers  from  scrap  material,  at  the  reclamation 
plant  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Angus  shops,  at  Montreal, 
Que.  The  device  is  arranged  in  a  single  unit,  consisting 
of  two  sets  of  punches  and  dies,  one  of  small  size  to  cut 


rt€-^' 


base  block  has  two  chutes  cored  through  it  so  that  the  wasl  - 
ers  and  punchings  may  be  kept  separate.  The  large  or  ou  - 
side  punch  has  a  guide  which  enters  the  hole  cut  by  tie 
small  or  bolt  hole  punch,  thus  making  the  outside  of  tl  j 
washer  concentric  with  the  bolt  hole. 

In  operation  the  plate  is  first  placed  under  the  sma  1 
punch;  thus  it  is  advanced  until  the  guide  on  the  lane 
punch  will  enter  the  hole  just  cut  by  the  small  punci  . 
After  the  first  small  hole  is  cut,  every  stroke  of  the  ma- 
chine produces  a  completed  washer.  A  stripper  is  placed 
ys  in.  above  the  dies  which  extends  half  way  around  bot  i 
punches  from  the  back,  so  that  as  the  punches  move  up  the 
plate  is  stripped  off  from  them. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  this  device  is  continuous  pro- 
duction. It  is  simple,  and  there  are  no  moving  parts  to 
the  stripper  to  break  or  get  out  of  working  order.  Punches 
and  dies  similar  to  those  shown,  which  are  1-in.  wash- 
ers, have  also  been  designed  for  j/^-in.,  9/16-in.,  9^-in., 
^-in.  and  %-in.  washers. 
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The  Punches,  Punch   Holder  and   Block  for  Attaching  the  Punches 
to    the    Machine    Crosshead 

the  bolt  hole  and  the  other  large  enough  to  cut  the  washer 
out  of  the  plate. 

The  punches  are  held  in  a  steel  holder,  which  is  set  in 


AUTOGENOUS  WELDING  OF  FIREBOXES 

In  an  article  entitled  Jacobs-Shupert  Firebox  Repairs, 
written  by  H.  Louis  Hahn  of  the  Santa  Fe  System  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  August  issue  of  the  Railicay  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, the  following  statement  was  made:  "These  patches 
meet  the  requirements  and  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Division  of  Locomotive  Inspection." 

Exception  is  taken  to  this  statement  by  A.  G.  Pack,  chief 
inspector.  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  a  statement  reading  as  follows:  "This 
bmreau  has  consistently  taken  the  position  that  autogenous 
welding  should  not  be  permitted  on  any  portion  of  a  locomo- 
tive boiler  wholly  in  tension  while  under  working  conditions, 
nor  in  any  part  of  the  boiler  where  the  strain  is  not  carried 
by  other  construction,  or  where  the  safety  of  the  structure  is 
dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  weld." 


A  New  Heat  Insulating  Material. — According  to  the 
Valve  World,  a  new  heat  insulating  material,  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  a  special  clay  and  cork,  has  been  discovered 
by  a  Norwegian  engineer.     The  clay  and  cork  mixture  is 
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Section   A- A 
Details  of  the   Dies,   Die   Holder  and    Die   Block 
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a  steel  block  bolted  to  the  crosshead  of  the  machine.  The  burnt,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  very  light  sub 
dies  are  held  in  a  steel  holder  set  into  a  cast  iron  block  stance  that  is  said  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  all  hea 
which  is  bolted  to  the  table  of  the  machine.     The  cast  iron      insulating  purposes. 
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THE  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association  held 
its  ninth  convention  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
August  27-29.  Following  the  opening  prayer,  the  con- 
vention was  welcomed  by  G.  C.  Niemeyer,  representing  the 
states  attorney.  The  president  then  introduced  W.  E.  Dun- 
ham, assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  motive  power 
and  car  department,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  who  spoke 
of  the  relation  of  the  tool  foremen's  work  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  shop. 

ADDRESS  OF   W.   E.    DUNHAM 

Mr.  Dunham  said  in  part:  The  tool  foremen  and  the  tool 
foremen's  organization  are  the  heart  and  life  of  a  railroad 
shop.  What  the  tool  room  is  and  what  the  tool  room  fore- 
man accomplishes  affects  every  department.  If  the  tool 
room  is  not  furnishing  efficient  tools,  the  morale  and  spirit 
of  the  entire  shop  is  gone.     The  tool  foreman  ought  to  give 


PRESIDENT  S  ADDRESS 

The  president,  C.  A.  Shaffer,  general  supervisor,  shop 
machinery-  and  tools,  Illinois  Central,  reviewed  the  activities 
of  the  association  since  the  last  convention  in  1916.  He 
urged  the  members  to  put  forth  a  special  effort  to  enlarge 
the  organization  and  to  continue  the  work  which  would 
bring  about  higher  efficiency  in  railroad  tool  service. 

STANDARD  DEVICES  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE 

BY  B.  J.  McKERNAN 
Supervisor  of  Tool*.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topeka,  R«n. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  practical  devices  for 
use  in  making  repairs  to  locomotives  and  cars,  and  through 
the  efforts  and  cooperation  of  the  American  Railway  Tool 
Foremen's  Association   many  good  devices   and   ideas  have 


C.  A.  Shaffer  (I.  C.) 
President 


J.  C.  Bevelle  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.) 
First  Vice-President 


R.   D.    Fletcher   (Belt   Ry.   of  Chic.) 
Secretary -Treasurer 


ttention  to  every  tool  in  the  plant,  and  those  from  which  the 
roper  output  is  not  being  secured  should  be  overhauled  so 
iiat  the  utmost  production  can  be  obtained.  We  must  see 
lat  the  equipment  the  railroads  have  in  their  shops  is  in 
fficient  condition.  In  this  matter  the  Tool  Foremen's  As- 
ociation  has  a  ver\-  vital  part  to  play  in  the  reconstruction 
eriod  through  which  the  railroads  are  going. 


been  disclosed.  There  are  shown  below  a  few  devices  which 
have  been  found  to  be  ver}'  practical  for  the  various  classes  of 
work  here  described. 

Several  practical  devices  used  in  making  repairs  to  air 
brake  equipment  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  By  the  use  of  these 
tools  we  have  been  able  to  reclaim  many  parts  that  other- 
wise would  be  considered  scrap,  and  from  a  financial  stand- 
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point  we  have  made  a  very  creditable  showing.  These  tools 
are  made  up  in  the  Topeka  shop  tool  room  and  standard  sets 
are  furnished  to  all  points  on  the  line. 

Boiler  check  reseating  tools  and  reamers  which  have 
proven  very  satisfactory  for  the  repairing  of  boiler  checks 
in  the  back  shop  and  esj)ecially  in  the  roundhouse  in  making 
running  repairs  are  shown  in  Figs.  3  to  S.  These  devices 
are  inexpensive  and  very  simple  to  make  and  handy  to 
operate,  and  they  are  instrumental  in  eliminating  many 
engine  failures  and  leaky  boiler  checks.  In  order  to  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  our  mechanics  using  improper  tools 
on  the  leaky  boiler  checks,  we  found  it  advantageous  to  sten- 
cil each  reseating  tool  with  the  pattern  number  of  the  casting 
for  which  it  is  intended. 
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Fig.  1 — Tools  for  Repairing  Air  Brake  Parts 


A  lubricator  throttle  valve  reseating  tool  is  shown  in 
9.     This  tool  has  proven  to  be  very  handy  and  efficient, 
all  roundhouses  are  furnished  with  tools  of  this  kind. 

A   reseating    tool     for    superheater   damper   cylinder 
shown  in  Fig.    10.     We  find  that  by  the  use  of  this 
we  can  eliminate  the  possibility  of  leaks  to  the  cylinder, 
it  is  indispensable. 

STAND.\RDIZATION    OF    TOOLS. 
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In  this  day  and  age  the  individual  idea  should  be  su  or- 
dinated  to  such  an  extent  that  we  should  adopt  praci  ces 
that  would  give  us  better  efficiency,  reduce  the  cost  of  )ut- 
put,  and  on  the  other  hand  simplify  the  tool  situation  wl  en- 
ever  possible.  It  has  been  plainly  shown  that  the  adoption 
of  standard  practices    by    the    American   Railway  Master 
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Fig.  3. — Reseating  Tool  for  Ohio  Boiler  Checks 
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Mechanics'  Association  was  a  good  move.    When  a  standard 
practice  was  adopted  by  that  body  it  was  carried. 

In  the  past  eight  years  the  members  of  tlie  American 
Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association  have  attended  meetings 
and  returned  to  their  respective  homes  and  made  reports  to 
their  local  officials  on  these  subjects,  but  unfortunately  they 
did  not  get  the  co-operation  that  they  should  have  received. 
As  each  of  the  tool  foremen  who  attend  these  conventions 
receive  instructions  from  their  superiors  to  attend,  they 
should  be  invested  with  such  confidence  that  when  they 
make  a  report  to  their  superiors  that  a  certain  tool  has  met 
with    approval    of    the    association    and    been    adopted   as 


Reseating  tools  for  blow-off  cocks  are  shown  in  Figs. 
5  and  6.  By  the  use  of  these  tools  the  possibility  of  leaks 
can  be  eliminated  and  the  tool  is  so  constructed  that  any 
one  can  operate  it  without  difficulty.  This  tool  is  also 
stenciled  for  the  particular  boiler  blow-off  cock  on  which  it 
is  to  be  used. 

Fig.  2  shows  reseating  tools  for  the  outside  and  inside 
throttle  valves  for  non-lifting  injector,  and  Fig.  8  shows 
reseating  tools  for  Chicago  lifting  injector  throttle  ram  seats. 
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Fig.  4. — Boiler  Check  Reseating  Tool 

Standard,  the  higher  officers  should  put  forth  an  effort  to 
put  this  into  practice.  If  we  could  standardize  the  tol 
equipment  on  all  American  railroads  and  use  the  sai  e 
methods  and  practices  there  is  no  question  that  it  wou  d 
eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  making  of  unnecessary  tooi'- 
A\'hile  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  tool  room  foremen  ar  J 
the  superintendents  of  motor  power  have  a  certain  amoui  t 
of  self-pride  in  the  making  of  all  tools  for  their  respecti\e 
railroads,  nevertheless,  the  progressive  man  of  today  mu  t 
be  able  to  give  and  take  whenever  necessary  in  order  that 
he  may  develop  a  method  that  will  insure  better  production. 
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Tn  the  automobile  industry,  where  all  parts  must  be  inter- 
chi '^^eable,  the  first  practice  is  to  get  the  tools  made  to  the 
star,  lard  before  starting  production  and  these  tools  are  main- 
tain J  to  an  extremely  high  standard  of  accuracy.  If  this 
and  to  be  good  practice  from  a  manufacturing  stand- 
why  is  it  not  a  good  practice  in  the  railroad  shop? 
■i  is  only  one  solution,  and  that  is  co-operation,  and 
nsistence  on  the  adoption  of  practical  methods  and 
standards. 

On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  in  order  that  we 
ina\  get  the  proper  results,  it  has  been  found  very  essential 
that  the  tools  be  standardized  and,  whenever  possible,  draw- 
a-.  are  made  of  the  tools  and  then  submitted  to  the  tool- 
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Fig.  5. — Boiler  Check   Reseating  Tool 

It  is  further  found  advisable  that  only  tools  which  cannot 
be  secured  from  the  manufacturer  for  a  reasonable  price 
should  be  made  in  our  tool  room.  It  is  not  good  practice  for 
a  railroad  shop  tool  room  to  manufacture  tools  that  can  be 
secured  from  the  manufacturers  for  the  same  price  or  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  make  them  locally.  In  some  shops 
such  tools  are  made,  but  I  consider  it  false  economy  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  loss  incurred  by 
the  tool  room,  and  when  standard  tools  are  secured  from 
the  factory  all  the  possibility  of  loss  is  overcome,  due  to 
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Fig.  6. — Reseating  Tool  for  Blowoff  Cock 

the  fact  that  all  tools  are  furnished  in  first-class  condition 
and  free  from  flaws  and  defects. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  between  railroads  in 
roi'ard  to  a  standard  locomotive  frame  reamer.  The  greatest 
difference  seems  to  be  in  the  length  overall  and  in  the 
t;  per.  If  a  standard  length  and  taper  of  locomotive  frame 
ro::mers  could  be  universally  agreed  on,  it  would  be  possible 
to  eliminate  the  excess  cost  due  Vj  ordering  the  reamers  as 
a  -pecial  type  from  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  eliminating 
th:-  carrying  of  many  different  lengths  of  reamers  locally  in 
the  tool  rooms. 

For  illustration,  on  the  Sante  Fe  Lines  a  standard  reamer 
a;     Seen      lopted  »'»th  a  left-hand  spiral  flute  and  of  a 


standard  length  that  will  take  care  of  the  maximum  and  min- 
imum requirements.  Heretofore,  there  were  a  great  number 
of  different  lengths  which  have  been  eliminated  by  standard- 
ization. By  the  adoption  of  the  left  hand  spiral  fluted  reamer, 
the  breakage  has  been  reduced  to  about  20  per  cent.  While 
using  the  straight  fluted  reamer  trouble  was  encountered  due 
to  the  chipping  out  of  portions  of  the  flute  and  also  chat- 
tering, while  now  this  has  all  been  eliminated,  for  the  left 
hand  spiral  retards  the  reamer  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
does  not  gouge  or  seize,  especially  while  reaming  steel  frames 
on  locomotives.  All  our  reamers  are  tapered  1/16  in.  in  12 
in.,  and  I  feel  confident  that  with  the  proper  co-operation 
of  the  mechanical  heads  on  the  various  railroads  throughout 
the  United  States,  this  point  could  be  agreed  upon. 

DISCUSSION 

Several  questions  were  raised  regarding  standard  forms 
of  reamers.     There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  regard- 
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Fig.  7. — Reseating  Tool  for  Blowoff  Cock 

ing  the  relative  advantages  of  flute  in  the  form  of  spirals 
having  short  and  long  pitches.  The  majority  favored  long 
spirals  on  reamers  used  with  air  drills,  but  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  shorter  spirals  cut  more  rapidly,  but  re- 
quired heavier  thrust  to  feed  them. 

HEAT  TREA  FMENT  OF  STEEL  BY  ELECTRIC 

Ft  RNACES 

BY  HENRY  OTTO 
Tool  Foreman,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

There  are  in  use  at  the  Topeka  tool  room  two  high  tem- 
perature electric  furnaces  and  an  oil  tempering  bath.  The 
furnace  used  for  extremely  high  temperatures  has  a  carbon 
resister  and  carbon  top  plate.  The  service  life  of  these 
plates  is  about  125  hr.,  while  the  graphite  bottom  plate 
and  electrode  have  a  life  of  about  300  working  hours.  This 
furnace  is  expensive  to  maintain  as  the  high  heat  used 
cracks  the  walls  inside  of  the  carbon  plate.  This  must  be 
repaired,  and  it  takes  some  time  for  the  cement  to  dry  so 
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that  the  plates  can  be  put  back  in  place.  This  furnace  has 
a  range  from  1000  to  2500  deg.  F.,  but  is  seldom  used 
above  2300  deg.  F.  In  this  furnace  tools  made  of  high 
speed  steel  are  brought  to  the  final  heat. 

A  furnace  of  the  hairpin  heat  unit  type  designed  for  lower 
temperatures  is  used  for  carbon  steel  tools.  The  maximum 
temperature  secured  in  this  furnace  is  1800  deg.  F.  The 
heat  units  are  easy  to  renew  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
very  low.  It  has  been  in  constant  use  since  March,  1917, 
and  has  had  one  renewal  of  the  hairpin  units  since  that 
time  and  one  inner  lining.  It  is  the  most  used  furnace  in 
the  tempering  room.     All  carbon  steel  tools  are  heated  for 
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Fig.  8. — Reseating  Tool  for  Throttle   Ram   Seat  for  Chicago   Lifting 

Injector 

hardening  in  this  furnace  and  high  speed  tools  are  also 
preheated  before  going  in  the  high  temperature  furnace. 

The  electric  oil  bath  is  a  very  necessary  equipment  in  any 
up-to-date  tempering  room,  as  it  draws  the  temper  on  carbon 
steel  accurately.  The  oil  is  heated  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture, the  tool  is  left  in  the  bath  until  it  is  heated  through 
and  then  cooled  in  the  atmosphere,  after  which  it  is  ground. 

When  the  blacksmith  depended  upon  the  color  to  judge 
the  temperature  at  which  to  quench  and  draw  tools,  the  work 
was  often  not  done  right.  With  electric  furnaces  and  tem- 
pering bath  and  the  pyrometer,  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
can  be  secured  and  tools  can  all  be  uniformly  tempered. 

OTHER   PAPERS 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session  W.  H.  Eisenman,  of 
the  American  Steel  Treaters'  Society,  spoke  on  the  heat 
treatment  of  steeL     He  described  the  strange  method  fol- 


lowd  by  the  alchemists  in  tempering  steel,  and  traced  lat  r 
developments  down  to  the  introduction  of  alloy  steel.  I  e 
emphasized  particularly  the  necessity  for  better  heat  trea  - 
ing  equipment  and  the  use  of  scientific  methods  in  railro;  d 
shops.  During  the  discussion  which  followed,  much  stre  s 
was  laid  on  the  importance  of  proper  methods  of  forgii  g 
and  treating  steel  both  for  tools  and  for  parts  of  locomotiv  s 
or  cars  to  be  machined.     E.  J.  McKeman  (A.  T.  &  S.  F  ) 
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Fig.  9. — Reseating  Tool  for  Lubricator  Throttle  Valve 

stated  that  the  use  of  pyrometers  and  scleroscopes  had  elim- 
inated much  of  the  trouble  formerly  experienced  in  hardening 
tools.  F.  Peterson  (C.  &  S.)  submitted  a  discussion  of 
motors  for  tapping  staybolt  holes. 

A  discussion  of  the  making  of  carbon  steel  forgings  for 
tools  was  submitted  by  J.  P  .Fuhrmann  (Great  Northern). 
Descriptions  of  gages,  tools  and  devices  were  also  received 
from  J.  B.  Hasty  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  A.  Connell  (K.  C.  S.), 
J.  B.  McFarland  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.)  and  J.  Berling  (S.  P.). 

GENERAL    BUSINESS 

The  association  discussed  the  advisability  of  amalgama- 
tion with  the  American  Railroad  Association,  and  a  com- 
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Fig.   10. — Reamer  for   Reseating  Joints   In  Superheater   Damper 

Cylinders 

mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  that  ques- 
tion. The  secretary  reported  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
membership.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, J.  C.  Beville  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.);  first  vice-president, 
J.  B.  Hasty  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.);  second  vice-president,  G.  W. 
Smith  (C.  &  O.);  third  vice-president,  C.  Helm  (C.  M.  & 
St.  P. ) ;  secretary-treasurer,  R.  D.  Fletcher  ( Crucible  Steel 
Company) ;  chairman  of  executive  committee,  B.  Hendrick- 
son  (C.  &  N.  W.). 
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New  Devices 
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THE  PLASTIC-ARC  WELDING  OUTFIT 

\  new  Plastic-Arc  welding  unit  has  just  been  brcmght  out 
by  the  Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Company,  New  York,  This 
set  is  composed  of  a  dynamotor  and  current  control  panel. 
Tlie  generator  is  flat-compound  wound,  and  maintains  the 
normal  voltage  of  35  cm  either  no  load  or  full  load. 

The  control  panel  contains  many  new  features.  It  has 
been  designed  to  provide  a  constant-current  controlling  panel, 
small  in  size,  of  light  weight,  simple  in  operation  and  high  in 
efficiency.  The  panel  is  of  slate  20  in.  by  27  in.  and  on  it 
are  mounted  a  small  carbon  pile,  a  compression  spring  and  a 
solenoid  working  in  opposition  to  the  spring.     The  solenoid 


The   Plastic-Arc   Unit 

!S  in  series  with  the  arc  so  that  any  variation  in  current  will 
cause  the  solenoid  to  vary  the  pressure  on  the  carbon  pile, 
ihereby  keeping  the  current  constant  at  the  value  it  is  adjusted 

or.    This  gives  a  constant  heat  in  the  weld,  and  practically 

^tny  metal  can  be  welded  without  preheating  or  annealing. 

Three  switches  on  the  panel  provide  an  easy  means  of 

urrent  adjustment  between  25  and  175  amperes.     The  ar- 

angement  of  the  welding  circuit  is  such  that  25  amperes 
ilways  flows  through  the  solenoid  when  the  main  switch  is 

losed  whether  the  welding  current  is  at  the  minimum  of  35 
?mperes  or  the  maximum  of  175  amperes.  The  balance  of  the 
■^elding  current  is  taken  care  of  in  by-pass  resistances  shunted 
;  round  the  solenoid. 


This  outfit  can  be  furnished  as  a  dxTiamotor  unit,  with 
standard  motor  characteristics,  as  follows:  110  volts  220 
volts,  DC  or  220  440  volts,  60  cycle,  two  or  three-phase,  AC, 
also  as  a  gasoline-driven  unit,  or  it  can  be  furnished  without 
a  motor,  to  be  belt-driven.  The  normal  generator  speed  is 
1,800  r.  p.  m.  The  net  weight  of  this  new  outfit  in  standard 
characteristics  is  800  lb.  with  DC  motor,  807  lb.  with  AC 
motor,  1,200  lb.  with  a  gasoline  engine,  and  550  lb.  as  a 
belted  outfit  without  motor.  These  new  d>Tiamotor  sets  can  be 
mounted  on  a  truck  if  desired,  thus  making  a  portable 
outfit. 


THE  FOSDICK  HEAVY  DUTY  UPRIGHT 

DRILL 

The  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
have  added  to  their  line  a  new  design  of  upright  drilling 
and  tapping  machine.     In  general  appearance  the  machine  is 


Variable   Speed    Motor   Driven    Machine   with   Compound   Table 

similar  to  the  average  modem  upright  drill,  but  the  charac- 
teristics are  entirely  different.  The  gearing  arrangements, 
frictions,  feeds,  quick  return,  etc.,  are  similar  in  detail  to 
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the  corresponding  parts  which  are  being  used  on  Fosdick 
heavy  duty  radial  drills. 

The  illustrations  show  the  regular  constant  .speed  belt 
driven  machine  with  round  table,  and  the  variable  speed 
motor  driven  machine  witli  compound  table  with  micrometer 
dial  adjustments  and  the  vertical  milling  supf>ort.  These 
have  a  capacity  of  25  in.  diameter  of  work  and  the  weight 
is  about  2,.>50  lb.,  and  they  are  driven  by  a  7  l^-hp.  constant 
speed  motor. 

The  base  of  this  machine  is  surrounded  by  a  channel 
draining  to  a  large  reservoir  for  drilling  compound,  and  is  so 
designed  that  bolts  may  be  entered  from  either  end  of  the 
T-slots. 

The  table  arm  has  an  unusually  long  bearing  on  the  col- 
umn and  is  internally  ribbed  similar  to  a  bridge  or  roof  truss 


Constant    Speed     Belt    Driven     Machine    with     Round    Table 

which  greatly  increases  the  rigidity.  The  table  is  raised 
and  lowered  from  either  side  of  the  machine,  may  be  swung 
around  the  column  to  clear  the  base  for  large  work  and  can- 
not accidentally  drop  when  undamped.  The  unique  ar- 
rangement of  the  table  T-slots  allows  them  to  terminate  very 
close  lo  the  center,  allows  heavy  ribs  to  run  directly  toward 
the  hub,  permits  work  of  any  shape  to  l>e  securely  clamped 
and  prevents  bolts  from  flying  out  sliould  they  become 
loosened  while  drilling. 

The  spindle  head  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  handwheel, 
and  not  being  burdened  with  the  heavy  feed  arrangement,  is 
j)erfectly  counterl)alance(l.  The  sjiindle  is  j)rovided  with  a 
depth  gage  and  automatic  trip  which  may  be  set  to  gradu- 
ations in  any  position  in  the  entire  length  of  travel.  A 
safety  trip  at  the  limit  of  traverse  prevents  accidents. 
The  spindle  quick   return   acts   instantly,   require?   but   one 


hand  to  operate  for  sensitive  drilling,  for  tapping,  for  rapid 
lowering  or  return  of  the  spindle,  with  or  without  disengag- 
ing the  power  feed  or  the  hand  wheel  feed. 

Five  feeds  are  obtainable  ranging  from  .004  in.  to  .028  in. 
per  revolution  of  spindle.  The  power  feeds  are  all  obtained  by 
a  single  lever,  within  easy  reach  of  tlie  operator  while  seated, 
although  it  has  been  placed  high  enough  not  to  interfere  with 
the  operating  levers  on  the  head.  The  hand  feed  may  be  fed 
ahead  of  the  power  feed  without  disengaging  the  latter.  This 
is  particularly   advantageous   in   starting   large  drills. 

Ihe  friction  reverse  tapping  mechanism  is  embodied  in  the 
construction  of  all  machines,  and  being  placed  between  the 
initial  drive  and  the  back  gears,  the  power  transmitted  to 
the  spindle  is  six  times  as  great  as  in  the  spindle  friction 
tjpe.  The  bronze  bearings  are  driven  in  bored  holes,  no 
babbitt  metal  being  used  in  the  machine.  Ball  bearings 
take  the  principal  thrusts,  including  the  spindle,  both  crown 
gears,  the  vertical  driving  shaft  and  friction  bevel  pinion, 
the  feed  worm  and  feed  bevel  gear.  A  metal  chart  showing 
speeds  and  feeds  for  high  sp)eed  work  is  attached  to  each 
machine. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  constant  speed  belt  through 
the  gear  box,  which  furnishes  correct  cutting  speeds  for 
drills  ranging  from  3/16  in.  carbon  to  2y^  in.  high  speed, 
with  slower  speeds  for  heavy  tapping  and  for  boring  up  to 
5  in.  diameter.  Twelve  spindle  speeds  are  obtainable  rang- 
ing from  49  to  550  r.p.m.  Constant  or  variable  speed  motors 
may  be  supplied  even  after  a  belt  driven  machine  is  installed, 
as  all  styles  of  drive  are  interchangeable  without  requiring  a 
special  base.  Pump  and  piping  for  drilling  compound  in- 
clude a  flexible  tube  to  the  point  of  the  drill. 


THE  MULTI-GUT  SERVICE  LATHE 

The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  have  developed  a  semi-automatic  lathe  which  has 
many  distinctive  features.  As  its  name  signifies,  a  number 
of  tools  are  in  operation  at  the  same  time.  The  machine  is 
easily  and  quickly  set  up.  There  are  no  cams  either  fixed 
or  adjustable  to  consider.  One  or  more  facing  and  turning 
operations  can  be  performed  simultaneously,  one  operator 
running  several  machines. 

The  work  may  be  centered,  held  on  arbors,  expansion  or 


Multiple  Tool   Blocks 

closer  chucks,  either  pneumatic  or  hand-operated.  The 
Multi-Cut  is  specially  adapted  to  work  that  has  been  pre- 
viously l)ored,  reamed  and  rough  turned  on  the  turret  or 
automatic  lathe  and  remains  to  be  finished,  turned  and  faced. 

PLAIN  AND  UNIVERSAL  rACING  ATTACHMENT 

The  plain  facing  attachment  faces  diameters  up  to  the 
full  swing  of  the  lathe  at  right  angles  to  the  turning  center. 
The  feed  of  the  facing  slide  is  obtained  entirely  by  the 
relative  movements  of  flat  and  dovetail  slides  accurately 
gibbed  and  adjustable  to  compensate  for  wear.     The  facing 
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icst  is  fed  towards  the  center  of  the  lathe  on  a  broad  square 
]  »ck  slide  to  which  it  is  accurately  gibbed.  The  cross  facing 
■ide  is  movable  along  the  bed  and  may  be  rigidly  clamped 
!  ,  the  shears  in  any  desired  position. 

The  facing  bar  slide  carries  the  swivel  guide  bar  which 
.    fed  along  the  bed  at  varying  rates  of  speed. 

A  sliding  shoe  on  the  facing  attachment  slide  engages  the 
>uivel  guide  bar  which  may  be  sent  at  any  angle  within  the 
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the  spacing  of  the  binder  screws.  The  tool  block  is  adjust- 
able to  the  center  of  the  lathe  and  firmly  clamped  in  positiMi 
by  two  heavy  bolts. 

The  universal  facing  attachment,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
adapted  to  angular  facing  operations  on  bevel  gears,  etc. 
When  used  in  connection  with  a  taper  turning  attachment 
the  back  and  face  angles  can  be  turned  simultaneously. 

The  swivel  block  is  accurately  graduated  to  facilitate 
angular  settings  and  clamped  firmly  in  the  selected  position 
by  two  heavy  T  slot  bolts.  The  feed  is  through  a  pair  of 
miter  gears  to  the  feed  rack.  Aside  from  this  swivel  feature 
the  universal  attachment  and  tool  blocks  are  identical  with 
the  plain  attachment. 

Variations  in  feed  for  turning  and  facing  slides  are  ob- 
tained by  loose  change  gears  applied  to  the  feed  bracket  and 
worm  box.  The  feeds  read  in  "thousandths  per  revolution  of 
spindle,"  and  a  simple,  direct  reading  shows  the  change  gear 
combinations  and  the  resulting  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  front  slide  are  fixed  by  the  change 
gears  used  while  the  feeds  of  the  facing  slide  may  be  further 
varied  with  relation  to  the  feed  of  the  turning  slide  by  the 
angularity  given  the  swivel  guide  bar. 

rhe  feed  worm  and  wheel  are  on  fixed  centers  and  en- 
cased in  an  oil  tight  gear  box  rigidly  bolted  to  the  bed.  The 
feeds   are  tripped  to  a   line  by  a   sensitive  acting  positive 


Multi-Cut  Lathe  No.  9 

range,  imparting  a  vertical  motion  to  the  shoe  which  is 
transmitted  through  a  rack  and  pinion  to  the  cross  slide. 
Hy  changing  the  angularity  of  the  swivel  guide  bar  the  feed 
of  the  cross  slide  may  be  varied  to  complete  its  work  at  the 
same  time  as  the  turning  slide  or  may  be  accelerated  to  finish 
ahead  of  the  turning  slide  to  permit  of  overlapping  on  form- 


Rear  view  of  Lathe  Showing  Right  Angle  Drive 

ing  and  turning  tools  or  it  may  be  retarded  to  finish  after  the 
turning  slide. 

The  feed  to  both  turning  and  facing  slide  are  tripped  by 
the  same  clutch  and  will  duplicate  within  close  limits  of 
accuracy. 

The  standard  tool  block  furnished  is  arranged  for  multiple 
tools  which  can  be  held  parallel  or  at  any  angle  by  reason  of 


style   B    Headstock  with    Draw- in    Attachment 

jaw  clutch  heat  treated  and  hardened  engaging  a  similar 
clutch  mounted  on  the  worm  wheel. 

The  feed  drive  is  then  through  changeable  gears  and  a 
pinion  and  bull  wheel  to  the  rack  on  the  carriage.  The  drive 
to  the  facing  slide  is  through  similar  change  gears  through 
the  bed  to  the  feed  rack  on  the  facing  attachment  slide  on 
which  the  swivel  guide  bar  is  mounted. 

The  feed  rack  for  both  carriage  and  facing  attachment  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  slides  imparting  a  feed  without 
the  usual  binding  action  occasioned  by  applying  the  power 
off  the  center  of  the  guiding  shears. 

The  handwheel  at  the  front  of  the  worm  box  provides 
means  of  quickly  returning  the  turning  and  facing  slides  to 
the  starting  position  after  the  completion  of  each  cut. 

The  worm  wheel  and  clutch  are  running  continuously 
in  oil  and  the  thrust  of  the  worm  is  taken  against  ball 
thrust  bearings. 

The  taper  turning  attachment  consists  of  a  rigid  bracket 
bolted  to  the  front  of  the  bed,  which  carries  an  adjustable 
taper  guide  bar  and  a  sliding  shoe  engaging  the  guide  bar. 
The  sliding  shoe  is  attached  to  a  cross  slide  imparting  to  it 
an  "in"  or  "out"  movement  with  relation  to  the  angular 
setting  of  the  guide  bar.  The  guide  bar  may  be  set  from 
straight  to  4J/$  in.  taper  per  ft,  either  side  of  center  and 
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clamped  in  the  selected  position  by  two  heavy  T  slot  bolts. 
The  taper  guide  bar  and  sliding  shoe  may  be  replaced  by  a 
form  plate  and  roller  for  the  automatic  duplication  of  ir- 
regular shapes. 

The  style  B  headstock  is  6-speed  selective  geared,  right 
angle  driven.  Three  instantaneous  changes  arc  obtained  with 
one  lever,  a  shifter  knob  compounding  these  changes  through 
a  back  gear  for  6  speeds.  The  headstock  is  oil  tight,  the 
gears  and  friction  clutches  running  in  a  continual  bath  of 
oil.  The  spindle  l)earings  and  driving  clutch  are  also  con- 
tinuously flooded  with  oil  from  this  same  supply.  I'he  main 
friction  clutdi  is  mounted  in  the  driving  pulley,  wiiere  it  is 
operating  at  u  lonstant  high  rate  of  speed  and  subject  to 
little  strain.  It  is  of  the  multiple  disc  type  running  in  oil. 
with  a  brake  operating  from  the  clutch  handle.  The  driv- 
ing pulley  shaft  is  at  9  deg.  to  the  spindle  to  permit  of  a 
more  comi)act  grouping  of  the  machines.  The  spindle  is  fitted 
with  taper  bronze  boxes,  babbitt  lined  with  means  of  ad- 
justment for  wear.  The  thrust  is  taken  against  ball  thrust 
bearings. 

A  plain  block  rest,  mounted  on  the  cross  slide,  equipped 
with  a  single  screw  tool  post  and  an  adjustable  positive 
cross  stop,  or  a  compound  rest  is  supplied  as  conditions  may 
require.  The  swivel  is  large  in  diameter  and  graduated  in 
degrees  for  angular  turning  or  taper  l)oring.  Adjustable 
taper  gibs  are  provided  to  compensate  for  wear  on  the 
.slides. 

A  quick  lever  Acting  tailstock  is  provided  to  permit  of 
the  quick  removal  and  replacing  of  work  with  a  single  move- 
ment of  the  operating  handle. 

The  center  of  the  tailstock  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 


massive  and  cast  integral  with  the  carriage.  The  head  and 
tailstock  are  located  and  carried  by  the  rear  shear  permitting 
the  carriage  to  travel  past  them  and  keep  the  .slides  con- 
tinuously covered. 

The  Multi-Cut  latlie  is  built  in  two  sizes.  No.  6,  6-in. 
swing,  10-in.  capacity  between  centers,  and  No.  9,  9-in.  swing, 
16-in.  capacity  between  centers.  Several  types  of  headstocks 
are  supplied  for  each  machine. 

Some  of  the  headstocks  may  be  motor  driven.  The  motor 
is  attached  to  a  motor  plate  hinged  from  the  cabinet  base  of 
the  machine  and  provided  with  an  adjustable  jack  for  main- 
taining the  desired  belt  tension. 

A  constant  speed  motor  A.C  or  D.C.  running  preferabl\ 
1 ,200  r.p.m.  is  recommended. 


NEWTON  CENTERING  MACHINE 

The  centering  machine  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  rc- 
icnt  development  of  the  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  designed  for  centering  rough  and 
irregular  castings.  The  spindle  is  of  forged  steel  .>  in.  in 
(li.imeter,  running  in  bronze  bushed  bearings  and  having 
an  S-in.  horizontal  hand  feed.  The  ma.ximum  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  spindle  to  the  top  of  the  base  is  IT'X  in. 
and  the  minimum  distance  13^/.  in.,  giving  a  vertical  ad- 
justment of  4  in.  The  spindle  also  has  a  cross  adjustment 
of  4  in.,  equally  divided  each  side  of  the  center  line  of 
the  work.  Two  universal  centering  vises  of  the  interlocking 
tyjje  and  adjustable  on  the  bed  are  supplied  with  the  ma- 
chine,     rhe  jaws  are  adjustable  by  means  of  a  screw  giving 


The   Newton  Centering    Machine  with   Round   Stock  in  the  Vises 


work  at  any  desired  pressure,  by  a  conveniently  placed  lever, 
further  movement  of  the  same  lever  rigidly  locking  the  tail- 
.>itock  barrel  and  clamping  the  spindle. 

The  bed  is  of  a  special  anvil  section,  with  broad  slides 
for  the  carriage  and  bearings  for  the  head  and  tailstock,  and 
is  strongly  ribbed  internally  and  mounted  on  a  cabinet  base, 
in  which  the  pan  and  chamber  for  cutting  compound  is  cast. 
The  pan  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  bed,  and  greatly 
stiffens  the  entire  machine.  A  strainer  separates  the  chips 
from  the  cutting  compound,  which  flows  back  to  the  base 
of  the  machine.  A  geared  rotary  pump  and  piping  for  cir- 
culating the  compound  is  supplied  as  regular  equipment. 

A  cover  plate  is  provided  for  cleaning  out  the  base. 

The  carriage  is  a  broad  slide  extending  practically  the  full 
length  of  the  bed  and  scraped  to  a  bearing  its  entire  length. 
The  cross  slide  for  mounting  the  compound  or  plain  rest  is 


a  capacity  for  stock  from  2  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter  and  of 
any  desired  length.  The  alinement  of  all  of  the  movable 
parts  is  maintained  by  adjustable  tapered  shoes.  The  drive 
is  by  direct  connected  motor  through  bronze  driving  gear. 
The  ijase  of  this  machine  is  22  in.  wide  and  16  ft.  long. 


Machine  Tools  in  France. — Before  the  war  the  ma- 
jority of  machines  imported  into  France  came  from  Germam . 
In  1913,  France  imported  28,000  machine  tools  at  a  value  of 
52,000,000  francs,  50  per  cent  of  which  came  from  Germany. 
During  the  same  year  11,000  machine  tools,  valued  at 
16,000,000  francs,  were  exported  from  France.  Machint' 
tools  to  the  value  of  65,000,000  francs  were  produced  in 
France  in  1913.  It  is  planned  that  the  French  aeroplane 
factories  will  be  converted  into  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  machine  tools. — Le  Genie  Civil. 
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riie  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  decided  to  use  oil  fuel  in 
tlic  locomotives  on  its  lines  south  of  Hamlet,  N.  C,  and 
has  contracted  for  a  supply  of  oil  from  Mexico. 

A  plan  for  preventing  strikes,  similar  to  that  embodied  in 
the  Canadian  law,  is  provided  in  a  bill,  H.  R.  9062,  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Representative  Wood  of  Indiana.  It 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  commis- 
sions to  investigate  labor  controversies  and  would  prohibit 
a  strike  or  lockout  pending  the  conclusion  of  any  investiga- 
tion by  a  commission. 

The  Central  Railway  Club's  annual  outing  at  Grand 
Island,  N.  V.,  on  August  28,  was  voted  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  in  the  history  of  the  organization  by  the  160 
members  who  attended.  A  l)rief  business  session  was  held, 
during  which  announcement  was  made  that  the  campaign 
for  a  membership  of  1 ,000  has  been  progressing  so  well  that 
only  about  100  more  are  required  to  bring  the  membership 
list  up  to  the  desired  number. 

Dr.  John  D.  Robertson,  health  commissioner  of  the  c4ty 
<»t"  Chicago  and  head  of  the  Smoke  Prevention  Bureau,  re- 
cently declared,  in  connection  with  a  smoke  prevention  drive 
lie  is  now  conducting,  that  smoke  from  locomotives  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  must  be  eliminated.  A  recent  newspaper  state- 
ment quotes  him  as  saying:  "I  don't  care  how  the  railroads 
'•nd  the  smoke  nuisance.  They  can  use  smokeless  coal, 
ihange  their  boilers  or  do  anything  they  desire,  but  the 
smoking  engines  must  stop.  No  excuses  will  go."  Railway 
executives,  master  mechanics,  and  locomotive  iiremen  and 
'  ngineers  were  called  into  conference  in  Doctor  Robertson's 
office  and  plans  were  formulated  for  reducing  the  smoke 
nuisance  insofar  as  the  railroads  entering  Chicago  are 
loncerned. 

A  delegation  representing  the  railroad  shopmen  recently 
lalled  upon  Governor  J.  P.  Goodrich  of  Indiana  and  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  state  mediation  committee  to  investi- 
'■iate  strikes  and  threatened  strikes  before  calling  out  state 
froops  "unnecessarily.-'  It  was  pointed  out  that  great  ex- 
pense could  have  been  saved  the  state  had  troops  not  been 
sent  to  Hammond,  Ind.,  to  end  the  recent  disorders  result- 
ing from  the  strike  of  employees  at  the  plant  of  the  Standard 
'^teel  Car  Company.  This  contention,  however,  was  not  con- 
curred in  by  the  governor,    who    acted    without    hesitation 


when  local  authorities  at  Hammond  admitted  their  inability 
to  preserve  order.  Governor  Goodrich  has  taken  the  matter 
under  advisement  and  will  hold  further  conferences  with  the 
shopmen's  representatives. 


Arbitration  Rules 

The  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Mechanical  Section  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  calling  attention  to 
requests  for  interpretations  and  for  arbitrations  that  are 
not  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  promulgates  the 
following  general  rules: 

1.  Rcqueft^  for  interpretation  of  the  Rules  of  InterchanRC  must  be 
signed  personally  by  the  chief  mechanical  officer  of  the  railroad  or  com- 
pany. Questions  received  from  car  forenitn,  bill  clerks,  inspectors  and 
otheis  in  a  minor  capacity,  will  not  be  considered.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions laised  by  these  minor  officers  could  and  would  be  settled  by  the  chief 
mechanicJi  ofiiccr  v.ithout  being  referred  tc  the  aibitration  committee. 

2.  In  prebeiUing  requests  for  interpretation,  all  facts  in  the  case  should 
bt  clearly  stated,  and.  whetcver  possible,  repair  cards  and  other  records 
involveu   shouid   accompany   the   letter. 

3.  Where  the  question  for  interpretation  is  the  result  of  a  controversy 
with  i.nother  corrpany,  the  name  of  the  other  company  should  be  given 
in  Older  that  the  comir.ittee  may.  if  neccssiry.  request  additional  infor- 
mation from  both  parties  to  the  dispute.  Several  requests  for  interpre- 
tation (I  the  rules  hiive  been  presented  recently  that  were  in  reality 
QisputCij   that   should   have  teeu    prep;ircd  as  arbitration   c.Tses. 

4.  Ail  case;-  presented  for  arbitration  should  be  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  oi  Interchange  Rule  123.  Poth  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute shjuld  join  .n  presenting  the  case.  The  entire  file,  including  origi- 
nal icpair  cards,  joint  evidence  certificates,  etc..  should  accompany  the  pre- 
parea    statements. 


Safety  Appliances  and  Leading  Rules 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  extended  the 
effective  date  of  its  latest  order  requiring  the  railroads  to 
make  their  freight  cars  conform  to  its  standards  of  safet\ 
appliance  equipment,  from  September  1,  1919,  to  March  1, 
1920.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration and  the  American  Railroad  Association. 

The  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso 
ciation  has  therefore  changed  the  effective  date  of  sections 
G  and  K  of  Rule  3  of  the  1918  Code  of  the  Rules  of  Inter- 
change from  September  1,  1919,  to  March  1,  1920.  A  cor- 
rection has  also  been  made  in  Supplement  No.  1  to  the 
loading  rules.  In  Figs.  42  and  46,  accompanying  this  sup- 
plement, half-inch  bolts  are  shown  passing  vertically  through 
the  ends  of  the  clamping  pieces  to  prevent  splitting.  These 
bolts  should  be  applied  horizontally  instead  of  verticallv,  as 
shown  in  the  drawings. 
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American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 

Society  headquarters  have  been  established  by  this  asso- 
ciation at  the  Engineers'  Club  building,  1316  Spruce  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Offices  were  heretofore  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  membership  of  the  society  has  passed  the  2,500 
mark,  now  numbering  2,538.  While  the  growth  of  the 
society  has  been  steady,  it  has  never  been  as  rapid  as  during 
the  present  year,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  which  313 
new  members  were  enrolled. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  inaugurated  in  1917  the 
tentative  standards  of  the  society  will  be  published  in 
Part  I  of  the  proceedings,  and  will  also  be  published  in  a 
separate  volume  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  use  them  in  that  form.  The  1919  edition  will 
contain  the  62  specifications,  tests,  methods  and  definitions 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  society  as  tentative,  of 
which  23  are  new  this  year  and  nine  have  been  revised. 
This  volume  will  comprise  about  350  pages,  and  is  expected 
to  be  available  for  distribution  in  November,  about  a  month 
earlier  than  the  proceedings. 


1917,  23  per  cent;  March,  1918,  35.3  per  cent;  March,  1919 
52.4  per  cent.  The  number  of  freight  cars  out  repair  amountec 
in  March,  1916,  to  3.4  per  cent;  March,  1917,  to  5.4  per  cent 
March,  1918,  to  9.1  per  cent;  March,  1919,  to  18.8  per  cent. 
The  railway  bridges  and  railway  lines  "re  also  in  a  state  oi 
decay  and  have  in  some  cases  been  badly  damaged  as  a  result 
of  civil  war.     Little  is  heard  in  the  press  of  the  numerous 
accidents  that  take  place  in  consequence  of  trains  runninc 
off  the  lines.     The  work  of  repair  is  often  hindered  by  the 
passive   resistance   of   railway   workers    antagonistic    to   the 
Soviet  regime.     For  lack  of  raw  material,  the  number  of  en- 
gines built  in  1918  was  considerably  reduced.     In  1917,  520 
locomotives  were  able  to  be  built  in  Russian  foundries,  but 
only  191   in  1918,   152  of  which  were  intended  for  good? 
traffic,  and  only  39  for  passenger  trains.     Since  the  taking  of 
the  Urals  by  Kolchak's  army,  the  production  of  pig-iron  for 
rails  has  entirely  ceased  as  far  as  the  requirements  of  Soviet 
Russia  are  concerned  and  few  new  lines  can  be  built. 


Conditions  Affecting  Trade  with  Siberia 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  in  Washington 
regarding  the  conditions  and  regulations  surrounding  trade 
with  Siberia.  In  order  to  clear  up  certain  misapprehensions 
regarding  trade  with  this  region  the  following  notes  have 
l>cen  compiled  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Advisers'  Office  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  so-called  Allied  Purchasing  Committee,  of  which  Capt. 
George  E.  Spengler  is  chairman,  is  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Interallied  Technical  Board  of  the  Committee  for  Super- 
vision of  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  Transsiberian  Railways. 
This  committee  will  make  purchases  of  supplies  and  ma- 
terials for  the  Siberian  railways  by  direction  of  John  F.  Ste- 
vens, president  of  the  Technical  Board  of  the  Interallied 
Committee.  All  orders  for  material  to  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States  for  use  in  connection  with  the  railways  will 
be  placed  by  the  committee  through  the  Director  General  of 
Military  Railways,  War  Department.  This  committee  has 
nothing  to  do  with  purchases  of  other  than  railway  material 
and  supplies.  The  Director  General  of  Military  Railways 
is  in  close  touch  with  all  American  manufacturers  and  is  in 
a  position  to  expedite  orders  for  badly  needed  supplies. 


Equipment  Conditions  on   Russian    Railways 

In  January,  1916,  there  were  still  72,743,  and  in  January, 
1917,  70,118  freight  cars,  running  daily;  in  January,  1918, 
this  number  had  decreased  to  16,644,  and  in  January,  1919, 
it  had  sunk  to  13,193  cars.  The  working  capacity  of  the  en- 
gines has  fallen  off  in  a  similar  degree.  In  1918  they  were 
capable  of  travelling  only  about  35  miles  per  day.  The 
workshops  were  obliged  to  hand  over  important  parts  of 
their  machiner\'  to  the  munition  workshops.  This  absence 
of  necessary  machinery  and  instruments  is  especially  felt  in 
the  locomotive  shops.  The  number  of  railway  engines  out  of 
repair  amounted  in  March,  1916,  to  17.3  per  cent;  March, 


Lack  of  Railroad  Facilities  Hampers  All  Eastern  Europe 

"Transportation  is  the  chief  difficulty  alike  in  relief  work 
and  reconstruction  throughout  eastern  Europe.  Adequate 
railways  in  the  Balkan  States  would  unlock  great  natural 
resources  and  open  up  endless  possibilities.  The  next  decade 
in  this  part  of  the  world  must  be  an  era  of  railroad  building 
if  the  people  are  to  live  and  prosper." 

This  paragraph,  quoted  from  the  monthly  report  of  tho 
.\merican  Red  Cross  mission  at  Bucharest,  says  a  corre- 
spondent to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  points  out  the 
most  serious  problem  which  faces  the  new  governments  of  tho 
countries  of  eastern  Europe.  There  are  at  present  fewer 
than  100  trains  in  the  whole  of  Rumania  and  no  more  than 
400  locomotives,  counting  every  available  engine — good,  bad 
and  indifferent. 

The  most  luxurious  train  in  Rumania  today  includes 
one  first-class  coach  and  three  coaches  of  a  nondescript 
third-class  type.  Thousands  of  men  are  at  work  repairing 
the  lines,  but  their  work  is  hampered  by  lack  of  material. 
Bridges  by  the  score  were  destroyed  during  the  war  by  both 
Rumanians  and  Germans.  These  have  been  repaired  in 
part  only.  Trains  in  Rumania  creep  along  at  one-third  the 
old-time  speed,  with  peasants  and  other  travelers  riding 
wherever  they  can  find  foot  room,  either  on  the  steps  of  the 
coaches,  on  the  couplers  or  on  the  roof. 

As  a  rule,  about  50  persons  are  accommodated  on  the 
roof  of  each  coach.  This  is  fine  enough  in  fair  weather, 
until  the  train  pulls  into  a  tunnel,  when  the  roof-riders  and 
those  on  the  steps  are  half  asphyxiated  by  the  thick  black 
coal  smoke  that  pours  from  the  locomotive.  The  locomo- 
tives used  fuel  oil  before  the  war,  Rumania  being  an  oil- 
producing  country;  but  the  Germans  took  away  all  the  oil 
burners  from  the  engine  fire-boxes  and  the  locomotives  have 
to  get  along  now  as  best  they  can  with  whatever  fuel  is 
available. 

It  is  reported  in  Berne  that  more  than  50  German  and 
.\merican  locomotives  will  shortly  be  sent  from  France 
through  Switzerland  to  Rumania  and  Poland  to  supply  the 
urgent  need  for  engines  in  those  countries.     Rumanian  en- 
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L'  ne  drivers  have  already  arrived  in  France  (says  a  (Lon- 
,  ,n)  Times  correspondent)  to  take  charge  of  some  of  these 
l,<:(Mnotives. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION 


Shortage  of  German  Rolling  Stock 

The  Technical  Supplement  to  the  Review  of  the  Foreign 
Press  (London)  publishes  an  extract  from  the  Kolnische  Zeit- 
ung  of  June  15,  giving  an  account  of  the  causes  for  the  short- 
asje  of  German  rolling  stock. 

•'In  the  Ruhr  district  there  are  renewed  complaints  as  to 
the  'shortage  of  wagons.'  This  expression  is  generally  used 
to  express  a  state  of  things  for  which  it  is  not  really  appro- 
priate. There  seems  rather  to  be  a  shortage  of  locomotives  to 
l)ring  the  wagons  to  the  places  where  they  are  required  than  a 
shortage  of  wagons  themselves.  The  terms  of  the  armistice, 
ra^uiring  the  surrender  of  so  many  locomotives,  are  respon- 
sible for  this. 

"The  Prussian  Railway  Administration  meanwhile  has 
t^iven  orders  for  2,46.^  new  locomotives,  and  the  engine  works 
are  doing  their  best  to  deliver  them.  On  the  whole  they  have 
executed  the  orders  satisfactorily.  The  reason  why  the  stock 
of  locomotives  is  not  increasing  is  explained  by  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  old  engines,  the  result  being  that  every  week 
as  many  come  to  be  repaired  as  have  been  sent  out  from 
the  repair  shops.  There  is  an  incontestable  shortage  of  pass- 
enger carriages.  The  Railway  Administration  has  conse- 
quently ordered  2,896  coaches  and  45,000  freight  cars.  The 
total  orders  given  amount  to  2,000,000,000  marks.  But  even 
by  these  orders  the  stock  of  locomotives  and  wagons  is  brought 
to  its  proper  level,  the  whole  difficulty  is  by  no  means  solved. 
There  is  not  a  trained  personnel  available  to  enable  such  a 
stock  of  wagons  to  be  utilized  as  fully  as  necessary.  This 
problem  is  rendered  more  acute  by  the  eight-hour  day  diffi- 
culty, while  the  abolition  of  piece-work  delays  the  repairs  to 
the  rolling  stock.  Then  there  are  the  constant  interruptions  to 
work  by  elections,  meetings  and  councils.  The  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  in  the  railway  world  is  another  of  the  'achieve- 
ments' of  the  revolution." 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regiilur 
mcittng,  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations: 

AiK-IlRAKE  Association. — F.  M.  NelHs,  Room  3014,  I6S  Broadway,  New 
Vork  rity. 

Amekilan  Kailroad  Association.  Section  III — Mechanical. — V.  R. 
IlAWTii'.RNE,   431    South   Dearborn   St.,   Chicago. 

AucRiCAN  Railroad  Master  T[N.vf.rs',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
AsirciAiioN.-O.   E.   Schlink.  485  W.   Fifth   St..   Peru,   Ind. 

Americ/n  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  -Association. — R.  D.  Fletcher,  I'.elt 
Rail  .vay,   Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University 
ol    Pei.nsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

AuEkitAN  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineees. — Calvin  VV.  Rire,  29  W. 
Ihirly-mnth    St.,    New    York. 

Association   of    Railway    Electrical   Engineers. — Joseph    A.    Andreucetti. 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Station.  Chicago. 
Car   Foremen's   -Association   of   CificAOO. — Aaron    Kline,   841    Lawler   Ave.. 

Chicago.     Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  anil 

-August,    Hotel    Morris(-n,   Chicago. 

Ca«  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  P.  Koeneke,  secretary. 
Fcdercl  Reserve  Bank  Bldg..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings  first  Tuesdriy 
in  n:onth  at  the  American  Tlotel  .Annex,  St.  Louis. 

Chief  Interciianc.e  Car  Inspectoiis'  and  Car  Fore.men's  Association. — 
H.  J.  Smith.  D.  L.  &  \V..  Scranton,  Pa. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood 
worth,  C.   H.   &   D  ,   Lima,   Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son Blvd.,  Cnicapo. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Associ.\tion. — William  Hall, 
i(J61   W.  Wabasba  Ave.,   Winona,   Minn. 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.. 
New    York. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotivf.  Painters'  -Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

— -A.  P.   Dane,  B.  &  M.,   Reading.  Mass. 
Niagara  Frontier   Car   Men's   Association. — George  A.   J.   Hochgrebe,   62.? 

ijrishane   Bldg..  ■Ruftalo,  N.  Y.    Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in  month. 

Stallct    Hotel.  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 
Railway    Storekeepers'   Association. — J.    P.   Murphy,   Box   C,   Collinwood, 

OhiD. 

Travelikg  Engineers'  Association.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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GENERAL 

W.  P.  Christie  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
safety  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  headquarters 
at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  succeeding  F.  E.  Myers,  resigned. 

William  D.  Hannah,  chief  fuel  inspector  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  retired  after 
40  years  of  continuous  service  with  that  road. 

\.  H.  Kendall  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Quebec  district  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  succeeding  C.  A.  Wheeler,  transferred 

R.  W.  Lipscomb,  assistant  superintendent  on  the  Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  has  been 
appointed  chief  assistant  mechanical  superintendent  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Louisiana  Lines  and  Texas  Lines,  with 
lieadquarters  at  Houston,  Texas,  succeeding  J.  P.  Nolan,  re- 
tired on  pension. 

J.  J.  Maginj^,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Northern  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lake  Erie  &:  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Lima,  Ohio,  succeeding  George  J. 
Duffey,  deceased. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

C.  J.  Nelson  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the 
car  department  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  in  charge 
of  the  Galena  and  Wisconsin  divisions  and  Chicago 
Terminals,  succeding  L.  R.  Wink. 

L.  R.  Wink,  general  foreman  of  the  car  department  on 
the  Chicago  &  North  W^estern,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  car  department,  with  offices  at  Chicago. 

SHOP   AND   ENGINEHOUSE 

L.  B.  Shearer  has  been  appointed  tank  shop  foreman 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  succeeding  J.  E. 
Shavey,  transferred. 

PURCHASING  AND   STOREKEEPING 

F.  A.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek  District  Railway,  with 
headquarters  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

T.  C.  Hopkins  has  been  appointed  local  storekeeper  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeding  L.  F. 
Ryan,  resigned. 

J.  .\.  Laughlin,  storekeeper  of  the  New  York  Central, 
Lines  We'^t  of  Buffalo,  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  general  storekeeper  at  Collinwood,  Ohio. 

W.  \.  Miller  has  been  appoinated  division  storekeeper  on 
the  Southern  Railroad,  with  office  at  Spencer,  N.  C,  succeed- 
ing C.  J.  Norman,  deceased. 

Henry  Stephens  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  gen- 
eral storekeeper  on  the  New  York  Central,  Lines  West  of 
Buffalo,  with  headquarters  at  Collinwood,  Ohio. 


OBITUARY 

Edward  Salley,  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  on 
the  New  York  division  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  died  on 
August  13  at  his  home  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  at  the  age 
of  74.  Mr.  Salley  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Erie  for 
more  than  50  years,  for  the  past  15  years  as  supervisor  of 
locomotive  operation. 
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Richard  Pintsch,  inventor  of  the  Pintsch  gas  lighting 
system,  is  reported  to  have  died  recentl}'  at  B^'rlin,  Ger- 
many, at  the  age  of  80. 

The  American  Locomotive  ('ompany  is  planning  to  carry 
out  improvements  to  double  the  capacit\  of  its  steel  plant  at 
Chester,  Pa.     The  A\ork  will  cost  al)OUt'  ij51, 000,000. 

The  Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Company,  Chicago,  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  Railway  Exchange  buildmg,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  Charles  F.  Pace  as  district  sales 
manager. 

S.  B.  Andrews  has  resigned  as  meclianical  engineer  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Portsnioutli,  \'a.,  and  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Berkley-Norfolk,  Va. 

George  A.  Cooper,  of  the  sales  and  advertising  dei)artment 
of  the  United  States  Graphite  Company,  Saginaw,  Midi.,  has 
I)een  appointed  advertising  and  export  manager  of  the  De- 
troit Lubricator  Company.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Paul  Mitchell  has  resumed  his  duties  as  traveling  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  Chicago  sales  office  of  the  Independent  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company,  Chicago.  Mr,  Mitchell  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  New  York,  has  com- 
menced excavating  for  a  large  plant  at  Waukegan.  111.  No 
contracts  have  been  let  for  the  building  itself  as  the  type 
of  construction  and  the  .specifications  have  not  been  full}- 
decided  upon. 

E.    M.    Cutting,    Pacific   coast    manager    for   the    E<li.son 
Storage  Batter)-   Company,   with   office    at    San     Francisco, 
Cal.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  railroad  department 
with  office  at    Orange, 
N.  J.    Mr.  Cutting  en- 
tered railway  work  in 
1888  in  the  signal  de- 
partment of  the  South- 
ern Pacific.      In    IHO.S 
he  was  appointed    su- 
pervisor of  signals  for 
the     Western    division 
and   in   1902,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  in  the 
signal    department,    he 
was  given  charge  of  all 
electric    train    lighting. 
In  1908  he  became  en- 
gineer of  train  lighting, 
heating     and     ventila- 
tion, resigning  in  1912 
to  become  Pacific  coast 
manager  for  the  Edi.son 
Storage    Battery    Com- 
pany, which  position  he  held    until    his    recent    promotion. 
Mr.   Cutting   was   instrumental   in   initiating   the   movement 
which   culminated    in    the    formation   of   the   Association   of 
Railway  Electrical  Engineers,  of  which  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident in  1909. 

D.  B.  Fulton,  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
.American  Brake  Shoe  &  P'oundry  Company,  New  Y'ork,  ha> 
entered  the  sales  department  of  the  Railway  Steel  Spring 
Company.  Chicago,  where  he  will  be  associated  with  N.  C. 
Naylor,  sales  agent  in  the  Chicago  office. 


E.    M.    Cutting 


George    W.    Bender 


The  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  h  s 
opened  a  branch  office  and  warehouse  in  the  Burkhar  t 
building  at  Second  and  Earned  streets,  Detroit,  Mich.  Th  j, 
Immch  is  under  the  management  of  Anthony  Dobson,  wlo 
will  have  charge  of  the  Detroit  sales  district. 

The  Pollak  Steel  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  aj - 
pointed  the  Lake  Shore  Engine  Works,  Marquette,  Mich.,  ;■< 
its  agent  for  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  the  I. 
R.  Hensel  Steel  &  Copper  Company,  Security  building.  Si. 
Louis,  Mo.,  agents  for  the  St.  Louis  di.strict. 

George  W.  Bender,  district  manager  in  charge  of  tin 
New  York  office  of  Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  pro 
moted  to  manager  of  sales  and  service  with  head«|uarters  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Bender 
was  born  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  August  20, 
1884.  At  the  age  of 
17,  he  entered  the 
engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  of 
that  city.  In  1906,  lie 
accepted  a  position 
with  t  h  e  .\merican 
L(R-oni()tive  Com[)any, 
where  he  had  charge 
of  the  extra  work  order 
de[)artment.  In  1910 
he  became  associated 
with  Mudge  &  Co.  as 
chief  draftsman,  and 
subsecjuently  was  given 
charge  of  the  mechan- 
ical department.    Later 

he  WIS  made  assistant  to  the  vice-president,  a  position  he 
iuld  until  his  ap|)ointment  in  .\i)ril.  1<)18,  as  eastern  man- 
.iger  in  the  New  England  and  Atlantic  Coast  states,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  his  recent  promotion. 

Paul  Sutcliffc,  advertising  manager  of  the  Edison  Stor- 
age Battery  Companw  Orange.  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  industrial  truck  and  tractor  department  ol 
the  same  company.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  has  been  with  the  Edison 
Storage  Batter)    Comi)any  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  Bucyrus  Comi)any,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  announces 
that  it  has  opened  a  Cleveland  office  at  808  American  Trust 
building  in  «harge  of  E.  G.  Lewis,  formerly  with  the  New 
^'ork  oftue  of  the  Huc\  rus  Com[)any  and  more  recently  |)resi- 
(leiit  of  the  New  Jersev  Slag  Products  Company,  of 
Dover.  N.  J. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  T(K)1  Company,  Chicago,  has 
removed  its  Ciminnati  (Ohio)  office  from  the  Mercantile 
Librarx-  building  to  the  Walsh  building.  Pearl  and  Vine 
.streets,  where  a  service  station  with  a  complete  stock  of 
pneumatic  tools,  electric  tools,  air  com])res.sors,  oil  engines, 
rock  drills  and  repair  j)arts  will  be  maintained. 

E.  G.  Buckwell,  .secretary  and  manager  of  sales  of  the 
Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
recently  returned  from  a  three-months'  visit  to  England  and 
the  Continent,  where  he  has  made  a  thorough  trade  investi- 
gation in  conjunction  with  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Com- 
pany of  Great  Britain.  Ltd..  London,  the  European  branch 
of  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company. 

John  D.  Rogers  has  received  his  discharge  as  captain  of 
ingineers  in  the  office  of  the  director  general  of  military  rail- 
ways in  Washington.  D.  C,  and  is  now  in  the  foreign  sales 
department  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  Philadel- 
phia.     Prior   to  entering  the   army,   Mr.    Rogers   was   shop 
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sui  c-riuteiident  ou  tiie  Virginian  Railroad,  having  previous!} 
seived  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Pere  Marquette,  and 
tlii  Union  Pacific  railroads. 

harles  Riddell  has  resumed  his  duties  as  manager  of 
til  Chicago  office  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and 
th,  Standard  Steel  Works  Company.  Mr.  Riddell,  who  was 
foimerly  manager  of  the  Chicago  office,  has  been  serving 
as  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  in  the  financial  depart- 
nunt  at  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  office  for  the  past  year  and 
;i  iialf.  Arthur  S.  Goble,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
tlu  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Si.  Louis,  Mo.,  office. 

John  Kelly,  who  for  a  numlx.'r  of  years  was  New  Yori. 
district  manager  of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company, 
has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  of  the  company, 
with  headquarters  at 
Orange,  N.  J.  This 
promotion  for  Mr. 
Kelly  follows  closely 
upon  his  promotion,  on 
fuly  1  of  this  year,  to 
the  position  of  assist- 
ant general  sales  man- 
ai;er.  Mr.  Kelly  brings 
1(»  his  new  position  the 
experience  of  a  long 
and  varied  career  in 
the  storage  battery, 
t  lectric  vehicle  and  ac- 
cessory business.  For 
nine  and  one-half  years 
he  was  district  man- 
ager of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany.    Before  that  he 

had  been-  a  salesman  for  the  Westinghouse  Storage  Battery 
Company  for  two  years,  for  the  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  for  three  years,  for  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  for  two  years,  and  for  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
j)any  for  nearly  four  years. 

Major  H.  C.  Bayless,  formerly  mechanical  engineer  on 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the 
Creat  Northern,  but  more  recently  chief  inspector  of 
ordnance  for  the  War  Department  at  the  Standard  Steel 
<'ar  Company's  plant  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
tombustion  engineer  and  manager  of  the  Superior  Pulverizer 
Company,  Chicago,  in  which  capacity  he  will  have  entire' 
iharge  of  engineering  and  sales  and  general  supervision  of 
coal  installations. 

rhe  Fastfeed  Drill  &  Tool  Corporation,  recently  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  has  purchased  the  fac- 
tory, together  with  the  business  and  good  will,  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy Drill  &  Tool  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio.  John  D. 
McGrath,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  McCarthy  Drill  &  Tool 
<  orporation,  is  managing  director  of  the  new  organization, 
which  will  continue  to  operate  the  plant  in  Toledo.  Addi- 
'tons  to  the  present  equipment  are  planned  for  the  near 
■uture. 

F.  H.  Crawford,  sales  manager  of  F.  H.  Niles  &  Co.,  Inc., 

^^oolworth  building,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  secre- 

•ry.  and  J.  E.  Haetten,  assistant  sales  manager  has  been 

•,>pointed  sales  manager.     G.  P.  Goodman,  who  for  several 

ars  has  represented  the   Hisey-Wolf  Machine  Company, 

*ncinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  east,  becomes  associated  with  the 

•  H.  Niles  &  Co.,  Inc.,  having  charge  of  its  portable  tool 

'epartment.     This  company  handles  in  the  east  the  Hisey- 

\'Olf  line  of  electric  machine  tools,  and  the  Canton  pneu- 


matic hainnuTs  and  drills  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Pneumatic 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Standard  Steel 
Works  Company  have  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Henr\ 
Blanchard,  .sales  representative  in  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
concerns,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  new  branch 
offices.  Mr.  Blanchard  entered  the  service  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company 
in  the  latter  i)art  of  1915,  in  the  Philadelphia  office.  In 
A])ril,  19]<^,  lie  resigned  as  assi.<;tant  to  the  vice-president 
in  the  Philadelphia  office  and  was  transferred  to  the  Chi- 
cago office  as  sales  representative.  Prior  to  entering  the 
service  of  the.-^e  comj)anies  he  served  as  sales  engineer  tif 
till'  .\nierican  Steel  Foundries,  with  office  in  Chicago. 

riie  Electrolytic  Oxy-H\drogen  Laboratories,  Inc.,  an- 
nimncc  the  formation  of  a  sales  and  manufacturing  com- 
|)an\-  under  the  name  of  the  Electrolabs  Company.  The 
Electrolytic  Oxy-Hydrogen  Laboratories.  Inc.,  will  continue 
in  ciiarge  of  the  lalx)ratories  and  maintain  a  technical  .super- 
vi>ion  over  the  work  of  the  new  cwnpany.  The  general 
(;li"ues  and  works  of  both  companies  have  ])een  moved  from 
Daxton.  Ohio,  into  larger  (juarters  at  26.S5  Penn  avenue, 
l*itt>l}urgli,  I'a.  The  general  .<ales  offices  are  being  con- 
tinued at  15  William  street.  New  York  Cit>-,  and  branch 
sales  offices  have  been  opened  in  the  Morris  building,  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the  Merchants  Exchange  building,  San 
Francisco.  L  H.  Levin  continues  in  charge  of  technical  and 
research  work,  and  D.  J.  Tonkonogy  in  general  charge  of 
sales. 

John  F.  Schurch,  operating  vice-president  of  the  T.  H. 
Symington  Company  Lincoln  Park  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  all  western 
sales,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Schurch  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1893.  He 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  the  same  year, 
serving  consecutively  in 
the  office  of  the  au- 
ditor, and  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  and 
in  the  transportation 
departments,  resigning 
in  1905  after  obtaining 
the  position  of  chief 
clerk  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent. From  1905  until 
1914  he  was  associated 
with  the  Railway  Ma- 
terials Company  of  Chicago.  In  February,  1914,  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Damascus  Brake  Beam  Company 
with  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  June,  1914,  he  was 
elected  president  of  that  company,  which  position  he  resigned 
the  same  year  and  was  elected  vice-president  in  executive 
charge,  under  President  C.  H.  Symington,  of  the  S>Tnington 
interests  in  the  production  of  75  mm.  guns,  shells  and  forg- 
ings.  The  Symington  interests  included  the  S>Tnington  An- 
derson Compan) ,  the  Symington  Machine  Corporation,  the 
Symington  Forge  Corporation,  with  office  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Symington  Chicago  Corporation,  with  office  in  Chi- 
cago. In  August,  1918,  in  addition  to  these  offices,  he  was 
made  operating  vice-president  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Lin- 
coln Park  Works.  Mr.  Schurch  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Asociation. 
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Data  on  Shafts. — Three  charts  giving  the  relations  for 
any  shaft  between  power,  shaft  diameter,  torsional  stress  and 
speed  have  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  has 
published  them  in  bulletin  No.  22  for  the  use  of  engineers 
and  draftsmen. 

Color  Chart  for  Heating  Stkel. — llie  Onondaga  Steel 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  prepared  a  graphic  color  chart 
containing  directions  for  cutting  "ON"  high  speed  steel  for 
tool  lengths,  for  forging  and  hardening  forged  tools,  milling 
cutters  and  finished  tools,  and  for  tempering  and  annealing, 
with  the  temperatures  for  the  different  operations  shown  in 
color. 

Steam  Motor. — A  description  of  its  steam  motor  is  given 
in  bulletin  No.  5,  issued  by  the  Steam  Motors  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  bulletin  contains  2^  pages  of  de- 
scriptive material  and  many  illustrations  showing  the  parts 
and  construction  of  the  motor  and  the  method  of  its  applica- 
tion. The  motor  is  a  steam  turbine  designed  for  use  in  di- 
rect connected  centrifugal  pump  and  blower  units. 

Machine  Tool  Equipaient.^ — A  number  of  two-page  bul- 
letins have  been  issued  by  the  Bilton  Machine  T(X)1  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  These  bulletins  are  l)Ound  in  a  cover  with 
punched  holes  to  which  others  may  be  added  from  time  to 
time  and  each  briefly  describes  and  illustrates  a  machine 
made  by  this  company.  These  include  gear  milling  and  bob- 
bing machines,  automatic  milling  machines,  automatic  cam 
feed  drill  presses,  drilling  and  riveting  machines,  etc. 

Fans,  Blowers  and  Exhausters. — The  various  types  of 
blowers,  exhausters  and  fans  manufactured  by  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  described  in  catalogue 
No.  400,  with  illustrations  and  tables  of  specifications.  Dia- 
grams and  illustrations  of  countershafts  designed  for  use 
with  these  blowers  and  exhausters  are  shown,  together  with 
dimensions  and  price  lists.  This  booklet,  consisting  of  35 
pages,  contains  information  of  special  value  to  fan  users. 

Leather  Belting. — A  20-page  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Leather  Belting  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  contains  in- 
formation obtained  during  the  course  of  an  investigation 
on  power  transmission  by  belting  conducted  by  the  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  Leather  Belting  Exchange.  The  booklet  is 
entitled  "A  Study  of  Various  Types  of  Belting,"  and  was 
written  by  Professor  Ernest  D.  Wilson  of  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute. It  describes  the  equipment  used  in  the  tests  and  the 
results  obtained,  and  is  illustrated  with  several  photographs. 

Boiler  Feed  Control. — An  eight-page  bulletin,  embody- 
ing specifications  for  the  Copes  system  of  boiler  feed  regula- 
tion, has  been  published  by  the  Northern  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Erie,  Pa.  A  cover  is  provided  with  punched  holes 
for  adding  future  bulletins  or  specifications  that  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  company.  The  bulletin  discusses  the  principle 
and  operation  of  the  regulator  and  its  mechanical  construc- 
tion, heat  storage,  reduction  of  furnace  temperature  fluctu- 
ations on  sudden  load  changes,  service  performance,  and  the 
Copes  steam  pump  governor.  It  contains  a  number  of  charts 
and  photographs. 

Steam  Jet  Air  Pumps. — Preliminary  bulletin  No.  113, 
illustrating  and  describing  the  WTieeler  steam  jet  air  pump 
is  now  being  distributed  by  the  Wheeler  Condenser  &  En- 
gineering Company,   Carteret.   N.    J.     This   steam   jet   air 


pump  has  two  or  more  steam  jets  working  in  series  with  ; 
condenser  between  the  jets,  which  permits  more  efficien- 
operation.  The  pump  is  applicable  to  jet  condensers,  as  wel 
as  to  surface  condensers.  The  bulletin  explains  the  operatim 
principles,  gives  reasons  for  high  efficiency,  describes  th' 
inter-condenser  and  shows  an  operating  test  curve.  It  in 
dudes  a  cross  sectional  drawing  and  shows  how  to  connec 
double  machines  or  triple  machines  to  surface  condensers. 

Pneumatic  Tools. — In  a  temporary  catalogue,  contain 
ing  48  pages,  issued  pending  the  publication  of  a  larger 
book,  the  Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Grand  Haven 
.Mich.,  shows  briefly  its  line  of  pneumatic  tools,  including 
\alve  and  valveless  types  of  rotarj*  and  piston  drills,  whicli 
are  new  additions  to  the  line.  .\11  models  of  Keller-Madt 
Master-Built  chipping  hammers,  riveting  hammers,  holders 
on,  dolly  bars,  jam  riveters  and  sand  rammers  are  illustrated 
and  described,  with  detailed  specifications  and  information 
as  to  the  uses  for  which  each  is  designed.  This  company  ha^ 
also  published  a  four-page  folder  containing  a  list  of  their 
special  tool  making  and  production  equipment,  with  a  few 
illustrations  of  representative  operations  and  productions. 

Electric  Furnaces. — Booklet  5-B,  published  by  the 
Electric  Furnace  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  is  an  attractive 
24-page  catalogue  describing  the  Baily  types  of  electric  fur- 
naces for  melting  non-ferrous  metals.  These  types  embrace 
pusher  type  continuous  furnaces  for  heating  and  annealing 
steel,  copjjer,  brass  and  aluminum,  automatic  control  t)'pc- 
continuous  furnaces  for  heat  treating  steel  castings  and 
forgings,  and  car  type  furnaces  for  annealing  steel,  copper, 
brass  and  aluminum,  and  have  electrical  capacities  of  from 
150  kw.  to  1,500  kw.,  and  furnace  capacities  of  1,000  lb. 
to  10  tons  per  hour.  These  furnaces  are  all  of  the  resist- 
ance type  and  have  several  distinct  features.  The  booklet 
contains  illustrations  of  a  number  of  actual  installations  and 
records  of  tests  made  with  the  equipment  in  several  indus- 
trial plants. 

Automatic  Cut-Off  Valves. — The  Lagonda  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  catalogue  S-2  de- 
scribes the  Lagonda  automatic  cut-off  valves  for  power  plants, 
which  are  designed  to  close  automatically  in  case  of  an  ab- 
normal flow  of  steam  in  either  direction  through  the  valve. 
The  booklet  contains  an  account  of  tests  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  determine  their 
reliability  of  operation  and  adaptability  for  different  con- 
ditions. External  dashpot  valves  for  use  when  the  flow  of 
steam  from  boilers  to  the  header  is  practically  constant,  and 
internal  dashpot  valves  for  installation  where  load  conditions 
are  unsteady  are  fully  described,  with  illustrations  showing 
sectional  views  of  the  various  classes  of  valves.  Lagonda 
non-return  valves  which  close  in  case  of  tube  rupture  or  an 
accident  to  the  boiler  are  also  covered  in  the  catalogue,  which 
contains  32  pages. 

Fuel  Oil. — This  is  the  title  of  a  46-page  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company,  New  York,  which 
gives  a  brief  survey  of  experiences  of  various  users  of  fuel 
oil  and  gas  oil,  and  is  intended  to  be  of  service  not  only  to 
non-technical  executives  and  plant  managers,  but  also  to  plant 
engineers.  It  contains  many  charts,  diagrams  and  illustra- 
tions and  is  divided  into  15  chapters.  The  following  chapter 
headings  will  give  some  idea  of  its  contents:  Advantages 
of  Fuel  Oil  over  Coal;  the  Nature  and  Refining  of  Crude 
Oil;  Greater  Economy  of  Heavy  over  Light  Fuel  Oils;  Re- 
sults Obtained  Where  Fuel  has  been  Changed  from  Coal  to 
Oil;  Installation,  Burner  and  Furnace  Requirements.  Under 
the  heading  Estimating  the  Saving,  Fuel  Oil  Vs.  Coal,  a 
formula  is  given  for  computing  roughly  the  amount  which  a 
particular  plant  can  afford  to  pay  for  oil  as  computed  from 
the  present  price  of  coal  firing. 
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CAN  YOU  WRITE  A  GOOD  STORY? 

Does  the  romance  in  the  day's  work  appeal  to  you? 
Do  you  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  study  of  human  nature  ? 
From  your  personal  experience  have  you  a  clear  vision  of 
some  of  the  unsolved  problems  in  the  motive  power  or  car 
dejiartments?  Better  yet,  have  you  some  ideas  of  your  own 
as  to  what  might  be  done  to  improve  supervision,  put  pro- 
duction on  a  better  basis,  or  take  the  kinks  out  of  the 
organization  ? 

If  you  can  answer  "Yes"  to  these  four  questions,  or  even 
to  the  first  three  of  them,  would  you  like  to  give  expression 
to  your  conception  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  depart- 
ment, or  to  your  ideas  for  their  solution,  in  the  form  of  a 
Etor)'  with  the  shop,  roundhouse,  repair  yard  or  office  as  the 
scene,  and  the  characters  those  with  whose  qualities  you 
have  become  so  well  acquainted  by  daily  contact  in  the  con- 
<luct  of  your  part  in  the  game  of  railroading? 

For  tile  three   best   stories   received   at   our  office  in  the 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  on  or  before  April  1,  1920, 

we  offer  a  first,  second  and  third  prize  of  $75,  $50  and  $25 

respectively.     All    stories    accepted    for   publication   will   be 

liaid  for  on  acceptance  at  our  regular  space  rates  and  any 

■eceived  in  time  will  be  published  in  the  issues  intervening 

efore  the  contest  closes.    After  the  competition  closes  those 

'  whom  the  prizes  are  awarded  will  receive  the  prize  in 

:  Idition   to  the   amount   paid   for   the   story   at   space  rates. 

Ithough  there  are  no  conditions  other  than  those  already 

cntioned,  it  is  suggested  that  a  good  story  of  this  kind  can 

obably  be  told  within  the  limits  of  1,200  to  2,500  words. 

In  judging  the  relative  merits  of  the  stories  submitted  and 

lecting  the  prize  winners  we  shall,  of  course,  give  some 

tention  to  the  use  of  English  and  the  literary  finish.    But 

'  '  not  be  unduly  concerned  by  this  fact,  for  we  shall  give 

r  more  weight  to  the  theme  of  the  story,  the  quality  of  the 


plot,  the  ability  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  the  surround- 
ings, the  truth  of  the  character  portrayal  and  the  natural- 
ness with  which  the  plot  is  developed. 
Try  it  and  see  how  it  goes. 


Why     Your 

Copy 

Is  Late 


Because  of  labor  difficulties  the  publi- 
cation of  the  October  and  November 
issues  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  En- 
gineer has  l)een  greatly  delayed.  The 
October  issue  was  held  up  when  it  was  practically  ready  for 
mailing  and  work  was  not  resumed  for  two  months.  The 
difficulties  have  now  been  settled  and  all  the  issues  will  be 
brought  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  expected  that  the 
usual  schedule  will  be  resumed  within  a  few  weeks.  In  the 
meantime  we  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  if  they 
do  not  receive  their  copies  promptly. 


Economy  and  ^^^^   ^^S^    ^ost   of   labor   and    of   the 

the  Test  materials    needed     in    railroad     work 

makes   it    imperative   that   nothing   be 
Department  j^fj    undone    that    will    tend    toward 

economy  of  operation.  A  most  important  adjunct  to  the 
modern  railroad  organization  is  the  test  department,  and 
if  it  is  given  the  wholehearted  co-operation  of  both  the  man- 
aging and  the  operating  officials  it  can  do  most  effective 
work.  Too  often  the  cost  of  making  a  test  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  securing  data  that  would  mean  a  lasting 
improvement  in  the  operation  of  the  locomotive  or  sotdc 
other  part  of  the  equipment.  This  is  a  short-sighted  policy 
— one  that  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  Frequently 
a  saving  effected  in  material  or  an  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  some  particular  part  of  the  railroad  equipment  is  due 
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entirely  to  the  work  of  the  test  department,  and  these  im- 
provements, if  given  proper  attention  b)-  those  charged  with 
the  daily  operations,  will  produce  lasting  results.  It  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  those  railroads  having  the  most  active 
test  departments  are  usually  the  most  efficient.  Give  the 
test  department  an  adecjuate  force  of  engineers  and  the 
proper  co-operation,  and  beneficial  results  will  surely  follow. 


Injustice  to 
Helpers  and 
Apprentices 


That  portion  of  the  shopmen's  new 
agreement  with  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration which  affects  the  car  shop 
stipulates  that  in  certain  cases  helpers 
or  a{)prentices  who  have  .'^erved  two  or  more  years  may 
be  promoted  to  mechanic  with  a  mechanic's  rate  of  pay. 
This  is  ver\'  good  and  an  incentive  to  good  work  on  the 
part  of  a  hel[)er  or  apprentice.  Another  clause  of  the 
agreement,  however,  provides  that  if  a  mechanic  having 
had  four  or  more  years'  experience  applies  for  work,  the 
helper  or  apprentice  so  promoted  must  l>e  demoted  and  the 
mechanic  j)ut  at  work.  This  is  an  injustice  to  the  demoted 
helper  and  apprentice  and  is  certain  to  become  a  source  of 
dissatisfaction.  This  rule  applied,  as  it  evidently  is  in- 
tended to  be,  may  cau.-^e  tiie  demotion  or  even  discharge  of 
good  workers,  who  may  perhaps  have  homes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  shop  in  question,  to  make  a  place  for  itinerant  me- 
chanics who  shift  about  from  shop  to  shop,  and  in  actual 
service  rendered  are  not  equal  in  value  to  a  good  hel{)er 
or  apprentice.  This  rule  should  lie  given  further  considera- 
tion and  changes  made  so  that  there  may  be  some  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  shop  officials  as  to  the  demotion  of 
any  helj)er  or  apjjrentice  under  such  circumstances. 


Development 
of  Shop 
Foremen 

case  in  the  past 


A  vital  factor  in  an  efficient  shop 
organization  is  the  staff  of  foremen, 
and  their  selection  must  be  given  more 
careful  consideration  than  has  been  the 
Under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
the  industrial  world  until  recent  years  the  foreman  did  not 
occupy  a  position  of  great  responsibility,  e.\cei)t  as  he  was 
directly  concerned  in  the  work  turned  out  by  his  dejiartment. 
The  foreman  was  usually  i^elected  for  his  own  al)ility  to  per- 
form the  manual  tasks  of  his  craft  and  so  judged  as  being 
qualified  to  direct  others.  Where  the  organization  was  a 
small  one  and  the  superintendent  or  owner  in  close  touch 
with  the  men  this  practice  served  very  well.  But  with  the 
expansion  of  industries  this  intimate  contact  has  been  lost 
and  the  shop  foremen  have  l)Ccome  a  very  vital  cog  in  the 
organization  wheel.  The  ideal  foreman  of  the  present  is 
one  who  not  only  is  proficient  in  his  craft,  but  who  has  the 
tact  necessary  to  smcxith  out  diplomatically  tlie  friction  re- 
sulting from  the  real  or  fancied  grievances  of  the  workers. 
In  short,  the  modern  foreman  mu.st  not  only  direct  the  work 
of  his  subordinates,  but  must  also  act  as  an  intermediary 
between  employer  and  employee,  and  this  last  is  a  quality 
that  must  be  brought  to  the  fore  if  the  lion  and  lamlj — 
employer  and  emplovee — are  ever  to  lie  down  together  jK?ace- 
fully. ' 

This  condition  applies  just  as  much  to  the  railroads  as  to 
industries  in  general  and  with  the  return  of  the  roads  to 
private  o{K'ration  the  need  for  foremen  of  higli  calibre  will 
become  more  pressing.  While  the  selection  of  foremen  is 
given  careful  consideration  on  many  railroads,  most  roads 
make  practically  no  attempt  to  train  men  for  such  |K>sitions. 
Would  not  a  training  school  conducted  along  the  lines  of 
the  officers'  training  camps,  which  gave  such  splendid  re- 
sults in  the  rapid  development  of  the  American  army,  be  a 
long  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  foreman  problem?  It 
would  be  quite  possible  for  a  number  of  the  larger  railroads 


to  conduct  such  schools  within  their  own  organizations,  I  u 
for  the  greater  number  of  railroads  this  would  be  impract  > 
able  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  by  the  larger  as  well  is 
the  smaller  roads,  would  be  much  greater  in  a  general  trai  i- 
ing  school.  To  this  school  might  be  sent  not  only  men  w  .o 
gave  promise  of  developing  into  competent  foremen,  but  al  o 
those  men  already  occupying  the  position  of  foreman.  Ma  y 
of  the  latter  would  benefit,  by  the  close  contact  with  otht  s 
in  similar  positions,  to  an  extent  that  is  not  possible  in  co  i- 
ventions  of  the  foremen's  organizations  now  in  existent  e. 
Further,  the  incentive  given  to  young  men  in  the  shops  o 
qualify  for  a  term  in  such  a  school  and  a  place  on  a  for> 
men  reserve  list  would  result  in  more  efficient  work  l)y  the 
individual  and  con.^^ecjuently  a  more  efficient  shop  as  a 
whole. 

The  plan  would  involve  a  general  training  school  sup- 
ported by  the  railroads  pro  rata;  men  detailed  to  the  school 
(;n  the  basis  of  shop  performance  and  a  foreman's  reserve 
list.  The  results  would  be  felt  in  increased  efficiency  and 
would  insure  a  source  of  qualified  men  for  positions  of 
authority. 


Pgj^j  The  poor  condition  of  great  numl)ers 

.       „      ■  of  steel  cars,  r)articularlv  gondola  and 

the    Steel  ,  .'  -  „ 

hopper  cars,  is  very  apparent,  as  may 

be  seen  in  any  railroad  yard,  and  not 
the  least  of  the  defects  is  the  lack  of  paint.  Recent  observa- 
tions of  such  cars  in  various  parts  of  the  country-  showed 
a  large  number  to  be  scaled  so  l)adly  that  it  was  possible  to 
pick  off  great  patches  of  the  paint  with  the  hand.  The  .stei'l 
jilate  underneath  paint  scaling  in  this  manner  is  .'^o  rusted 
that  it  is  a  question  of  only  a  short  time  before  such  cars 
will  be  useless  without  extensive  repairs  to  the  car  body. 
This  condition  at  the  present  time  is  partly  due  to  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  this  class  of  car — u.sed  largely  for  coal — 
in  i^ervice,  l)ut  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  this  is  not 
justifiable.  There  has  l)een  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  railroad  master  painters  as  to  the  best  method 
of  painting  such  cars,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  progress 
of  decay — rust — must  be  stopped  and  the  steel  protected  from 
further  injury  by  the  elements.  If  no  better  method  can  l)e 
found,  the  surface  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  a  5and 
blast,  using  a  fine  screened  sand  gravel,  and  then  given  a 
priming  coat  and  a  finish  coat  of  a  good  linseed  oil  paint. 
\'arious  substitutes  for  linseed  oil  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  There  has  also  been  much  criticism  of  the  paint 
specification  called  for  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
this  phase  of  the  question  should  be  given  attention,  as  it 
would  be  very  poor  practice  to  apply  paint  that  is  not 
suitable  for  the  purpose  and  will  not  give  satisfactory  serv- 
ice.    Paint  the  steel  cars  and  do  it  before  it  is  too  late. 


Bearing  Pressures 

on  Tender 

Truck    Journals 


The  lubrication  of  locomotive  tend<?'"S 
is  recognized  as  a  matter  that  requires 
constant  attention  at  terminals.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  tliat  the  journal  boxos 
are  insj)ected  every  trip  and  repacked  if  necessar>',  maiy 
reads  find  it  advisable  to  run  ho.se  from  the  tank  to  eadi 
wheel  as  a  precaution  against  delays  due  to  hot  boxi-- 
Such  conditions  ai)parently  indicate  that  the  loads  on  tend'  r 
journals  are  becoming  excessive.  Designers  will  no  dount 
protest  that  the  weights  carried  are  generally  within  tl  e 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Rules  f<  r 
the  association's  standard  sizes  of  journals.  It  is  true  th;  t 
the  limit  weights  have  seldom  been  e.xceeded,  but  standarc  ? 
established  for  freight  cars  are  not  necessarily  applicab  e 
to  locomotive  tenders.  An  analysis  shows  that  some  of  tl  ' 
conditions  met  in  tender  service  are  favorable  for  good  lubr.- 
cation  while  others  are  unfavorable  and  in  the  end  actual 
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se  >ice  results  alone  deserve  to  be  considered.  The  weight 
of  I  tender  when  loaded  can  seldom  be  distributed  equally 
vveen  the  front  and  rear  trucks;  furthermore,  the  surging 
the  water  causes  periods  during  which  one  side  carries 
ar  undue  share  of  the  load.     On  the  other  hand,  tenders  are 

.cr  fully  loaded  over  the  entire  division. 

Since  the  total  weights  of  tenders  for  large  locomotives 
o;tcn  reach  the  limit  of  weight  for  four  6  in.  by  11  in.  jour- 
n,:!s,  the  next  logical  step  to  reduce  the  unit  bearing  pres- 
sure is  the  adoption  of  the  six-wheel  truck.  It  is  interest- 
in!:  to  note  that  one  road  which  has  used  six-wheel  tender 
trucks  for  several  years  has  made  this  type  standard  for 
luw  jiower.  While  the  adoption  of  six-wheel  trucks  is 
dictated  by  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
luijrication,  the  change  to  the  longer  wheel  base  will  probably 
.show  good  results  in  a  reduction  of  wear  on  wheel  flanges 
and  Ijetter  riding  qualities  as  well. 


What  About  There  are  probably  few  jobs  within  the 

whole  range  of  locomotive  repair  work 
which,  if  they  have  the  right  kind  of 
vaive  setter  r  pride  in  good  workmanship,  the  men 
performing  them  do  not  feel  they  are  among  the  most  highly 
e-ssential  to  the  best  service  of  the  locomotive.  If  the  opinion 
of  these  men  were  to  determine  v.hat  jobs  should  carry  with 
them  a  differential  above  the  minimum  established  rate 
l)ecause  of  some  special  skill  or  care  required  for  their  proper 
[)erformance,  the  result  would  be  a  much  longer  list  than 
the  comparatively  few  differentials  fixed  in  the  wage  agree- 
ment between  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  shop 
crafts,  which  went  into  effect  October  20  last.  As  far  as  one 
set  of  rules  can  he  made  to  meet  the  many  sets  of  conditions 
as  to  shop  practice  and  equipment  which  must  be  dealt  with 
in  the  United  States,  the  list  of  differentials  established  in 
this  agreement  may  be  considered  fairly  comprehensive. 
I  here  is  one  notable  exception,  however,  the  high  degree  of 
skill  for  the  proper  performance* of  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized. That  is  valve  setting.  The  valve  setter's  work  is 
reflected  in  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  locomotive  for  the 
entire  period  between  shoppings.  It  is  true  that  with  the 
prevalence  of  outside  valve  gears  on  modern  locomotives,  the 
value  of  the  skill  of  the  old  time  valve  setter  may  easily  lost 
sight  of.  Even  with  these  gears,  however,  a  high  degree  of 
>kill  is  required  not  only  proper!}  to  maintain  the  correct 
steam  distribution,  but  to  get  the  work  done  without  wasting  a 
lot  of  time.  Furthermore,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
tjiat  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  old  locomotives  with 
inside  valve  gears  in  service  and  as  long  as  these  engines  run 
they  burn  coal,  which  is  no  less  valuable  because  it  mav  be 
consumed  in  branch  line  rather  than  in  main  line  service.  The 
valve  setter's  job  is  still  one  requiring  a  degree  of  skill  and 
intelligence  above  the  average  and  the  only  way  to  secure 
such  a  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence  is  to  pay  adequatelv 
for  it. 


they  are  once  more  put  into  force.  Few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  rules  themselves  during  the  jjeriod  of  federal 
control.  For  the  most  part  the  old  rules  have  been  retained 
and  necessary  modifications  have  been  taken  care  of  by  sup- 
plementary' circulars.  Among  the  important  changes  appear- 
ing in  the  1919  code  of  rules  is  the  revision  of  Rule  32  to 
clarify  fair  and  unfair  usage  and  the  addition  of  Rule  66 
providing  for  the  periodical  repacking  of  journal  boxes. 
Rule  88  has  also  been  modified  to  facilitate  repairing  foreign 
cars  and  Rule  120  has  been  reinstated  as  issued  in  Circu- 
lar 25. 

With  the  small  number  of  modifications  of  the  rules  and 
with  experienced  inspectors  to  form  the  basis  of  the  new 
organization,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  put  the  rules  in 
force  once  more  if  a  concerted  drive  is  made  now  to  educate 
the  new  men.  Railroad  mechanical  officers  should  consider 
that  the  period  of  federal  control  will  soon  be  ended  and 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  insure  that  all  car  inspectors 
become  conversant  with  tiie  new  rules  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  them  into  effect  on  January  1. 
In  order  to  assist  our  readers,  the  editors  will  welcome  dis- 
cussions of  disputed  points  and  will  try  to  answer  in  the 
car  department  section  any  questions  which  are  sent  in  re- 
garding the  application  of  the  rules. 


NEW   BOOKS 

Official  Proceedings  of  the  Elezenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Masttf 
Boiler  Makers'  Association. — 192  pages,  illustrated,  6  in.  by  9  in. 
Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  secretary,  Harry  D.  Vought,  95 
Liberty  street,  Xew  York. 

A  complete  report  of  the  convention  of  the  association, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111.,  :May  26  to  29, 
1919.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  committee  reports  and 
the  discussion  on  "Threading  Radial  Stays  and  Tapping 
Holes  for  Same  "  and  "The  Best  Method  of  Bracing  Loco- 
motive Tenders."  The  book  is  ver>'  well  compiled  and 
nicelv  bound  and  reflects  credit  on  the  association. 


Reinstatinif  the  During   the   period   of   federal  control 

D  .        J  the    Rules    of    Interchange    have    been 

modified     by    circulars    and    by   local 
Interchange  agreements  and  some  of  the  most  im- 

l>ortant   provisions   have   l)een    suspended.      When    the   rail- 
roads are  turned  back  to  their  owners  on  January  1,  it  will 
'•e  necessary  to  put  the  rules  into  effect  once  more  in  their 
•ntirety.      Present  conditions   indicate   that  this   will   prove 
I  serious  task.     Although  some  of  the  modifications  of  the 
"^ules  have  been   recalled   and   defect  carding  has  been   re- 
'  stablished,   the   regulations   governing   interchange   are  not 
'^ing  observed  as  they  were  prior  to  federal  control.     The 
nen  who  were  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  rules  prior 
'O  1918  will  not  find   it  difficult  to  carrv'  them  out  when 


Storing.  By  H.  B.  Twyford.  200  rages,  illustrated,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  bound 
in  cloth.  Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  25  Park  Place, 
New   York. 

The  necessity  for  storing  stocks  of  materials  of  various  kinds 
arises  from  the  practical  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  constant 
and  uniform  flow  of  materials  from  the  raw  state  to  the  fin- 
ished product  at  the  point  of  consumption,  and  with  the 
growing  complexity  of  the  modern  industrial  operations 
storage  problems  have  also  grown  in  complexity  as  well  as  in 
importance.  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  problem  of  modern 
storage  not  only  involves  questions  of  efficient  methods  of 
protecting  and  handling  material,  but  many  questions  of  a 
commercial  nature  must  also  be  considered.  In  this  volume 
the  author  has  attempted  to  consider  the  whole  range  of  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  storage  problem,  both  economic  and 
technical.  The  former  are  dealt  with  in  a  general  way  only, 
defining  the  fundamentals,  and  pointing  out  some  of  the 
more  common  mistakes  of  an  economic  nature.  The  tech- 
nical problems  are  dealt  with  at  greater  length.  Two  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  the  question  of  location,  equipment  and 
appliances  for  the  storeroom,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  deals  with  storehouse  operations,  including  discussions 
of  clerical  work,  the  storehouse  organization  and  methods  of 
accounting  for  and  disposing  of  material  received  and  de- 
livered from  the  storeroom.  Although,  beyond  the  rather 
general  discussion  of  the  economic  phases  of  storing,  it  has 
been  the  intention  of  the  author  to  confine  the  discussion  to 
the  problems  of  the  storekeeper  rather  than  to  include  the  re- 
lated problems  of  purchasing,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  value 
of  stores  inventories  is  included.  The  book  contains  a  large 
number  of  illustrations  showing  storehouse  equipment  and 
methods  of  handling  material,  as  well  as  various  forms  re- 
quired in  properly  listing  and  accounting  for  stores  stock. 
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INADEQUATE  MAIN  DRIVING  BOXES 

To  THE   Editor:  Ali^ton,    Mass. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Prescott's  communication,  appearing  in 
your  issue  of  September  1919,  as  to  an  error  in  quoting 
the  taper  of  wedges,  I  would  say  that  the  locomotives  under 
my  observation  have  that  taper  and  my  statement  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coefficient  of  friction  holding  them  in  position 
against  the  piston  thrust  along  the  zero  line  is  practically 
acknowledged  by  hi?  figures.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  result- 
ing moment  of  slip  is  1  in.  per  ft.,  ^  in.  per  ft.  will  be  25 
per  cent  inside  of  the  resulting  moment. 

As  regards  the  spring  thrust  equipped  wedges  my  observa- 
tion of  locomotives  so  equipped  is,  that  where  they  do  not 
hold  the  box  as  regards  wedge  adjustment,  they  do  not  cure 
the  other  troubles  which  cause  the  main  driving  box  to  pound. 

The  tendency  of  a  wedge  to  unload  may  be  demonstrated 
in  practice  in  this  manner:  If,  when  on  the  road,  a  wedge 
should  stick  solid,  the  man  running  the  locomotive  will  often 
get  down  and  slack  off  the  check  nut  supporting  the  wedge, 
leave  the  other  two  nut.«  below  the  wedge  support  locked 
together,  and  then  drive  the  engine  without  any  attempt  to 
pull  the  wedge  down,  with  the  result  that  on  arriving  at 
the  terminal  i)oint  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  the  wedge  up. 

As  an  example  of  an  opposite  condition,  we  may  assume 
a  wedge  forced  up  with  a  rigid  wedge  bolt,  causing  a  ten- 
sion strain  from  the  wedge  sticking,  thus  cau.-^ing  the  bolt  to 
part  and  the  wedge  to  crawl  up  and  stick.  In  this  case 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  wedge  by  the  rigid  wedge  bolt 
below  causes  still  further  overload  with  a  final  result  that 
oftentimes  it  is  necessary  to  take  down  the  pedestal  brace 
and  spring  the  jaws  of  the  frame  open  to  release  the  wedge. 

These  examples  are  intended  to  show  that  my  line  of 
thought  is  not  in  the  direction  of  an  ecjuipment  to  do  away 
with  adjustment,  but  to  argue  for  a  more  general  applica- 
tion of  an  equipment  to  compensate  for  inequalities  which, 
at  times,  it  may  be  impossible  for  the  persons  concerned 
to  conceive.  If  practice  teaches  us  the  wedge  will  unload, 
make  provision  for  it  when  natural  causes  make  it  necessary. 

My  argument  against  the  spring  thrust  is  this:  The 
physical  law  is  that  action  and  reaction  are  opposite  and 
equal.  In  this  case  the  wedges  must  unload  against  re- 
sistance, whidi  means  work  set  up  against  the  force  exerted 
to  unload,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  horizontal  along 
the  zero  line  of  the  piston. 

As  to  the  boring  out  of  the  crown  of  the  brass  I  have  this 
to  say:  Twenty-eight  years  ago,  as  an  apprentice,  I  ol)- 
served  the  practice  of  filing  out  the  crown  of  the  bras.H'S, 
after  being  perfectly  fitted  to  the  .>^haft,  as  the  last  opera- 
tion l)efore  applying  them  to  the  shaft.  At  this  time  the 
oil  groove  was  in  the  top  of  the  crown  and  I  have  seen  these 
boxes,  after  the  locomotives  were  running,  fitting  the  journal 
so  tight  that  you  could  fill  the  oil  hole  with  engine  oil  and  not 
have  the  oil  leak  down  around  the  sides  of  the  journal. 

Since  that  time,  as  locomotives  increased  in  size  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  transportation  department,  the  oil  groove 
has  been  moved  down  near  to  the  zero  line  of  the  piston 
in  the  crown  brasses,  and  the  l^ras.^^es  are  now  scraped  out 
in  line  with  the  piston  thrust  before  they  are  run,  in  order 
to  make  them  slightly  larger  than  the  journal  and  bear  hard 
in  the  crown,  which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  former  practice. 

In  new  locomotives  coming  direct  from  the  builders  the 
crown  brasses  are  splined  out  one  inch  back  into  the  crown 
in  direct  line  with  the  piston  thrust,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the  brasses  gripping  the 
journal  across  the  zero  line  of  the  piston  thrust. 


This  was  the  condition  on  locomotives  equipped  bef(  re 
the  advent  of  the  grease  lubricated  driving  box  and  tie 
trouble  experienced  when  running  at  high  speed  was,  perha  ;s, 
the  cause  of  bringing  about  the  grease  equipped  driving  b(  x. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  trouble  was  experienced  n 
running  high  speed  locomotives  equipped  with  oil  I  ha  'e 
seen  both  heavy  Consolidation  and  switching  locomoti^es 
shopped,  with  high  mileage,  on  which  the  boxes  wou  d 
have  to  be  scraped  out  in  line  with  the  piston  thrust  n 
order  to  get  them  back  on  the  journal.  These  locomoti\  .s 
were  shopped  to  turn  the  tires  before  the  laws  governing  these 
things  were  in  vogue  and  sometimes  had  ^-in.  tread  wear. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  of  these  facts  is  to  try  to  show 
that  the  generating  of  heat  in  high  speed  service  is  a  factor 
which  causes  wear  in  line  with  the  piston  thrust. 

I  will  state  akso  that  my  observation  of  the  way  in  which 
the  wear  takes  place  in  heavy  locomotives  running  at  hi^h 
speed,  with  high  piston  thrust,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  a  bearing  was  so  designed  as  to  completely  surround 
the  journal  in  direct  line  with  the  piston  thrust  that  they 
will  still  continue  to  wear  and  pound  if  no  provision  is 
made  in  the  design  to  compensate  for  the  distance  to  the 
outside  of  the  bearing  beyond  the  neutral  axis  of  the  journal. 

Friction  is  measured  by  the  weight,  the  load  being  great- 
est at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  neutral  axis  and  no 
rigid  parallel  condition  in  line  with  the  journal  across  the 
frames  will  meet  the  requirements  of  bringing  sufficient  sur- 
face into  play  to  compensate  for  the  tendency  of  the  bear- 
ing to  wear  at  the  outside  and  next  to  the  wheel  hub. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Prescott  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  growing  piston  thrust  and  also  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  getting  into  it  at  this  time  when  the  tendency 
in  building  is  in  the  direction  of  simple  engines  and  super- 
heat, with  greater  mean  effective  pressure  at  high  piston 
speed  and  increasing  tractive  effort.  If  we  do  not  talk  now 
and  get  the  changes  made,  the  locomotives  will  do  the  talk- 
ing later  on.  John  C.  Murdock. 


THERMIT  vs.  AUTOGENOUS  WELDING 

New   Haven,    Conn. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

In  his  letter  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer  E.  A.  Murray  quite  pertinently  sets  forth  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Thermit  process  for  a  job  such  as  he  descril^ed. 
But  apparantly  the  damage  was  confined  to  distortion  of 
members  requiring  straightening.  The  photograph  and  de- 
scription do  not  disclose  that  there  was  any  breaking  up  of 
the  frame,  as  was  the  case  with  the  frame  welded  at  New 
Haven.*  An  inspection  of  the  photograph  shown  on  page 
99  of  the  February,  1919,  issue  discloses  the  fact  that  l)oth 
ends  of  the  frame  were  practically  destroyed.  At  each  end, 
as  far  back  as  the  transom  member,  the  casting  was  broken 
up  into  many  pieces,  some  so  small  as  to  be  impossible 
to  replace  and  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  substitute 
flanged  steel  plates,  which  were  partly  riveted  and  partly 
welded  into  place. 

Three  out  of  five  of  the  sections  making  up  the  under  po- 
tion of  the  underframe  were  di.storted  so  that  they  had  to  le 
cut  and  straightened,  and  this  portion  of  the  operation  <  f 
reclaiming  presumably  was  practically  the  same  as  that  in  tl  e 
case  of  the  frame  which  Mr.  Murray  handled. 

I  have  been  familiar  for  a  great  many  years  with  tl  e 
merits  of  the  Thermit  process  and  know  the  fine  work  whi(  i 
can  be  done  with  it  under  some  conditions.  But  the  fran  e 
which  we  welded  was  so  badly  broken  up  that  it  would  ha^  - 
been  a  physical  impKJSsibility  to  have  repaired  it  with  tl  e 
Thermit  process.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  again  bringirz 
the  matter  up  in  order  that  the  difference  in  the  nature  ( f 
the  two  jobs  may  be  clearly  drawn.  W.  L.   Bean. 

*Sce    the    February.    1919,    issue    of    the    Railwav    Mechanical    ^nginee  , 
page    97. 
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Mikado  Type  for  Freight  Service;  Heavy  Frame 
Construction    and     Interchangeable    Side    Rods 

BY  W.  A.  NE^^MAN 

Engineer  of  Locomotive  Construction 


THE  locomotive  building  program  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  includes  four  new 
^  types  of  locomotives;  a  Mikado  type  locomotive  having 
a  tractive  effort  of  56,000  lb.,  two  classes  of  Pacific  type 
locomotives  with  43,700  and  42,600  lb.  tractive  effort  re- 
spectively, and  a  Santa  Fe  t}^e  locomotive  with  a  tractive 
effort  of  66,000  lb.  All  of  these  locomotives  have  been 
designed  by  the  mechanical  engineering  department  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  are  being  contsructed  at  the  Augus 
shops  in  Montreal. 
The    initial    order   of    10    Mikado   type   locomotives   has 


235,000  lb.  on  the  driving  wheels,  which  gives  a  factor  of 
adhesion  of  4.18.  The  cylinders  are  25  in.  by  c>2  in.,  driv- 
ing wheels  63  in.  outside  diameter,  which  with  a  normal 
l)oiler  pressure  of  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  gives  a  maximum  calcu- 
lated tractive  effort  of  56,000  lb. 

THE    BOILER 

The  boilers  are  of  the  extension  wagon  bottom  type,  and 
are  the  first  of  this  kind  to  be  used  on  Canadian  Pacific 
locomotives.  This  type  of  construction  was  adopted  for 
several  reasons :  the  steam  dome  can  be  located  on  the  second 
course,  which  simplifies  the  seam  construction  on  the  third 


Extension  Wagon   Bottom   Boiler  for  Canadian   Pacific  Mikado  Type   Locomotive 


already  been  completed  and  one  of  them  is  described  in 
this  article.  The  other  new  types  of  locomotives  are  now 
Imilding  and  will  be  described  in  later  issues  of  this  publi- 
>-ation. 

The  design  of  the  Mikado  locomotives  is  largely  based 
on  the  experience  obtained  from  the  earlier  Mikado  type 
^vhich  was  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
n  1912,  There  are  no  radical  departures  from  what  is 
•  ommonly  accepted  as  standard  practice.  Close  attention 
'las,  however,  been  paid  to  the  design  of  every  detail  and 
10  effort  spared  to  produce  a  common-sense  locomotive  which 
•vill  give  reliable  and  efficient  service. 

The  locomotives  have  a  total  weight  of  320,500  lb.,  with 


course;  the  standpipe  is  further  away  from  the  crown  sheet 
where  the  greatest  ebullition  occurs;  it  shortens  the  dry  pipe 
and  consequently  the  length  of  the  steam  passage,  and  pro- 
vides a  greater  steam  storage  space,  which  should  be  of 
material  advantage  in  increasing  superheater  efficiency. 

The  boiler  design  is  the  result  of  a  very  careful  study  of 
boiler  proportions  and  construction,  every  care  being  taken 
to  insure  ample  steam  generating  capacity,  combined  with 
easy  steaming  qualities.  The  smallest  details  of  construc- 
tion were  given  close  attention  with  ease  of  maintenance  iu 
view. 

The  capacity  of  the  boiler  in  relation  to  the  cylinder 
requirements  is  102.S  per  cent,  based  on  Cole's  ratios.    The 
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K,  -,'th  of  tubes  is  18  ft.  6  in.,  which 
oi  rhe  most  efficient  ratio  of  tube 
2<-  in.  barrel  combustion  chamber 
fir  t  combustion  chamber  of  this 
p  ilic  Railway.  The  mudring  end 
tc  vrought  iron  side  pieces.  The 
t(»  allow  through  riveting  for  the 
ii-ide  firebox  sheet. 


is  a  close  approximation 
length  to  diameter.  A 
is  used,  this  being  the 
type  on  the  Canadian 
s  are  of  cast  steel  welded 
ends  have  drop  corners 
corner  fastening  of  the 


THE   FRAMES 


rhe  frames  are  a  little  heavier  than  is  usually  found  in 
'4,  iicral  locomotive  practice.  This  is  chiefly  on  account  of 
till'  difficulty  experienced  with  frame  breakages,  particularly 
in  -ections  of  Canada  in  which  extremely  low  winter  tempera- 


Special  Wedge  Casting  to  Reinforce  the  Frame  and  Cylinder  Casting 

tures  are  experienced.  The  frames  are  of  the  single  front 
rail  type  and  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Canadian 
Tacific  that  the  majority  of  breakages  with  such  frames  come 
directly  behind  the  cylinders.  This  apparently  has  l)een 
largely  due  to  insufficient  fastening  to  the  cylinders  and  on 
account  of  the  twisting  strains  set  up  due  to  the  narrow 
bolting  face  of  the  cylinders  in  comparison  with  the  total 
depth  of  the  frame  through  the  pedestals.  In  an  attempt 
to  correct  this,  a  15-in.  depth  of  frame  section  at  the  l)ack 
of  the  cylinders  has  been  used  and  an  extension  lug  carried 
forward  from  the  top  rail  of  the  frame,  which  engages  with 
and  bolts  to  a  vertical  lug  on  the  l)ack  wall  of  the  cylinder 
casting.  This  gives  a  total  vertical  bolting  face  at  the  l)ack 
of  the  cylinders  of  29 M  in.,  which  it  is  expected  will  effec- 
tivel\  counteract  any  twisting  strain  to  which  this  section 
of  the  frame  will  be  .subjected.  This  construction  is  shown 
in  detail  in  the  illustrations. 

In  addition  to  being  bolted  to  the  usual  side  vertical 
l.'olting  face  underneath  the  cylinders,  each  frame  is  further 
secured  by  being  bolted  through  a  casting  which  extends 
between  the  locomotive  frames  and  ])ears  against  extension 
lugs  at  the  center  of  the  cylinder  castings.  These  lugs  have 
a  tapered  face,  and  the  whole  casting  is  first  driven  in  place, 
secured  by  vertical  bolts,  and  then  bolted  horizontally 
through  the  frame  and  cylinders. 

The  frames  are  of  a  uniform  width  of  6  in.  throughout. 
riie  depth  of  section  at  the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  6^  in., 
the  minimum  depth  of  the  top  rail  l)etween  pedestals  5-}4 
in.,  and  the  minimum  depth  at  the  bottom  rail  4t1>  in. 

TRAILING    TRUCK 

The  locomotives  are  equipped  with  the  Vaughan  trailing 
truck,  the  extension  frame  being  outside  the  trailing  wheels 
and  spaced  6  ft.  .S^'  in.  center  to  center.     No  radius  bar 


is  used  with  these  trucks,  the  guiding  motion  being  ob- 
tained from  inclined  vertical  faces  on  the  journal  boxes 
which  bear  against  faces  having  the  same  incline,  on  the 
pedestals  attached  to  the  extension  frame.  This  type  of 
truck  has  been  used  on  Canadian  Pacific  locomotives  for 
the  past  13  years  and  has  given  satisfactory  service. 

ASH    PAX    AND    GRATES 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  construction  of  rear  frame 
are  simplicity  and  that  an  ash  pan  of  ample  capacity  can 
be  ol)tained  with  very  few  relatively  flat  horizontal  surfaces, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  ash  pan  drawing.  An 
ash  pan  of  ample  capacity  and  with  quick  slopes  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  for  locomotives  operating  in  cold  climates, 
and  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  design  of  this 
ash  pan.  As  far  as  jxissible,  all  corner  angles  are  located 
outside  the  pan  and  straight  joints  in  the  i)late  formed  by 
flanging  the  plate  to  the  outside,  the  joint  being  made  with 
sheet  asbestos.  This  construction  removes  a  great  many 
bolt  heads  from  the  inside  of  the  jxin.  The  ash  pan  doors 
are  of  the  swinging  t\"pe  and  are  supported  from  pivot 
points  located  Inick  of  the  door  center  of  gravity,  .<o  that 
the  doors  are  self-closing  by  their  own  weight.  This  is 
particularly  advantageous  from  a  standpoint  of  fire  risk, 
riie  ash  pan  is  supported  by  a  combination  cast  steel  bracket, 
which  also  forms  a  support  for  the  grate  side  carriers. 

The  grates  are  of  the  butt  finger  type,  10  in.  wide,  are  in 
four  sections,  and  are  all  moving  grates.  Dead  grates  at 
the  front  and  back  have  been  eliminated.  The  center  car- 
rier is  of  very  lii^ht  cast  steel  construction  and  is  reinforced 


Extension     Lug    on    the     Frame     Bolted     to     Vertical     Lug     on    the 

Cylinder  Casting 

along  the  bottom  or  tension  member  by  a  structural  tee  iron, 
shrunk  in  ])lace  and  riveted.  Careful  attention  was  given  to 
the  design  of  the  grate  side  carriers  to  eliminate  warping. 
The  design  finally  adopted  has  the  side  carriers  in  two 
sections.  This  permits  a  stiffer  construction  and  al.s>  facili- 
tates any  repairs  to  firebox  corners,  as  only  one  section  of 
the  grates  need  be  removed. 

RODS   AND    MOTION   WORK 

The  main  and  side  rods  are  of  ordinary  carbon  steel  and 
present  no  unusual  features,  except  that  the  front  and  back 
side  rods  have  l)een  made  interchangeable;  that  is,  the  back 
right  and  front  left  side  rods  are  identical.  The  pi.^^ton  heads 
are  of  cast  iron  and  are  considerably  lighter  than  heads 
two  inches  smaller  in  diameter  which  have  l)een  used  as 
standard  on  other  Canadian  Pacific  locomotives.     This  is 
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'tli  ol"  tul)i'>  is  iiS  ft.  t)  in.,  which  is  a  th)Si-  aiipniNiniatioii  i~   u^cfl    with    thrse   trucks,    ihc   u'uitlini:   mmidn    I«,ini;   oli- 

,       he  mo-t   c'lTicii-nt   ratio  of  tulH-   kii^th   to   diameter.     A  taiiud    rroiii    imliiud    vertical    fate-   on    the   journal    l)o\o> 

I.    harrcl    coinhustion   chanilur   i>   u-cd.   tlii>    licinu   the  whitli    hear   against    faces   liavini:  the  same   incline,   on   the 

coinhii>ti()n    (hainlHT    of    tlii-    ixjie    on    tiie    Canadian  |)odi'~lal>    altatlu-d    to   the   e\ten>ioii  .frann.      'J  iii-   ly|)e   of 

1    .Ui«    Kail\\a\.       llie  nuidriiiu  iiid>  ;ire  of  i  a>t  r-leel  welded  truck    lia>    liecn    u.-ed    on    (aiuulian    I'ai  itii     loeoinotivi-    for 

■      vnaiuhl   iron   -ide   jjieci-.       The  end>   haw   dn<|)  (orner^  the  jui>l.  Lv years  and  iui.-  uiven  -ati-sfactury  acrvice. 

.Ijow    through    riwtiim    for    thi-   conuT    fa-teninu   of   the :  '  :.;:;■;  ".^  ."":.•  •.:.•"                                        -    •      - 

.       .-       I      ,       1     ■.^-  -^     .,      -:  "-     ■•'■■    .-:.:.■'■■'■'-'■■■:■.■    ASH      TAN     AMI     oKATi:s 

'...'I'he  diief  advantaiii-   of  tlii-   i<;n--trut  lion   of    rear    frame 

are  .-imiilititx    and  that  an  .i-h  pfin  of  amjili'  »a|Kuit\    can 

I  lie   frame-  are  a   little  heavier  than    i-  u-uall\    t'taiiid    lU       lie  olitaiiud  with  very  i\\v  relativi-ly  tlat  hori/.ontal  >urfa«es. 

,  ral    lotdinotivt'   |ira(ti(i'.       1  hi-   i-  ihiellv    on   atcduiil   of       a-   will    In'   -eeii    l>\    a   >tud\    of   the   a>h    pan   <lra\vini:.      An 

diftitiilt}   expiriint  ed  with   frame  lireakaue>.  particularly       a.-h   jian   of  ample  capacity   and   with  "luick   -Iojk-  i-  ali->o- 

luteh  imperative  fiir  hicomotive-  <iperatitiL;  in  »"ol<l  »limate-. 
and  a  L^reat  dial  of  attention  wa>  uiveii  to  the  de-ii^n  of  this 
.i-h  pan.  ..V^  far  a-  po-;sit(le.  alt  fornir  ani;li'>  ari'  located 
out>ide  the  pan  aii<l  Straight  joint-  in  the  plate  forme<l  l>y 
llaniiini;  the  plate  to  the  <iut-i<K'.  the  joiiU  lninii  matle  with 
-heet  a-lii-to-.  I  hi-  i  (in-tru*  lion  remo\e-  a  uriat  mail) 
'lolt  hiad-  -from  the  in-i<K'  <,f  tin  pan.  !  In  a-h  pan  door- 
are  of  the  -vviniiini:  tyjie  ami  are  >upp<irtid  from  pivot 
(loint-  locatid  haik  of  the  door  cent<r  of  gravity,  -o  that 
ilii'  do(U>  ale  -I  if-t  lo.-ini:  ]<\  tlu-ir  own  weight.  Ihi-  i- 
parti(  uhul\  advantaL;e<ai-  from  a  .-tandpoiiit  of  hre  ri-k. 
riie  a.-h  |»an  i-  >u|)|K>rti<l  liy  a  comliination  <  a-t  >lcvl  lira»k»-t. 
uhiih  al.-o  form-  a  -upport  for  the  i^rate  -ide  »arri<r>. 

J  he  irrale-  are  of  the  liutt  luiiier  tvpe,  !<•  in.  Avide.  are  in 
four  -letior.-.  and  ar*.-  all  uKivinir  iirate-.  DeatI  irrate-  at 
the  front  and  lia<k  have  lieen  eliminatid.  The  center  Var- 
;  icr  i-  (if  vir\    liu'ht  ca-i  -teil  ( (.n-trii<  li*)!!  .in<l  i-  reinforced 


Specl.Ti  Wedge  Casting  to  Reinforce  the  Frame  and  Cylinder  Casting 

luu-  ari  e\pi  rit.  in  id.  Ihe  frame-  are  of  the  -inule  Imnt 
rail  type  and  it  ha.-  Iieen  the  experience  of  the  (  anadiaii 
raeific  that  the  majoritx  of  hreakaue-  with  such  frame-  come 
ditoVth'  liiliinil  the  cvlin<ler-.  ihi-  appariiith  ha-  lieen 
lar-jelv    d.iie  to  in^uflu  ietit  fa-tenim;  to  the  ivlinder-  and  on 

I  count  of  the  twi-tiiiLZ  -train-  -et  up  due  to  the  narrow 
i'oltiiii.'  fate  «,f  the  cxlinder-  in  com|iari-oii  with  tin  total 
depth  of  till  frame  throUL'h  the  pede>tal>.  In  an  attempt 
ii  (orreit  thi.-.  a  1,^-iii.  depth  of  frame  M-ctioii  at  the  lta(k 
■  f  the  i\linder>  ha-  lieen  i.i>ed  and  an  e\ten>ion  km  carried 
'':rward   fr(;m  the  top  rail  of  the  frame.  whi(h  eimam-  with 

nd  holt-  to  a  virticai  Iul'  on  the  hatk  wall  of  the  i  ylinder 
t.i-tini:.  riii-  nive-  a  total  \ertical  lioltini:  face  at  the  hack 
"f  the  ixjlndir-  of  J'H  .  in.,  which  it  i>  e\i)eeted  will  effec- 
n'v.1\  I  (  unteract  a.in  twi-tiii'-i  -train  to  whiili  thi-  -ection 
'  f  tin  frame  wlU  he  -uhjected.  Thi-  i  on-trui  lion  i-  -hown 
^'i  detail   in   tlic  illu-tratit.n,-.   \  ■  "]  <{ it: 

In    adtliiion    to    heiiiii    hohed    tit    the    u>ual    >ide    vertical 

dltini:  faie  underneath  the  cvlinders.  i-ach  frame  i-  further 
-ct  iired  h\-  heim:  hohed  through  a  ta-tinu  whiih  extiiid- 
■ttwerii  tli(  iotomotive  frame-  and  hear>  against  exteii-ioii 
fllti-  at  the  (enter  (,f  liie  ( \  hnder  ca-tinu-.  The-e  luu>  have 
1  tapend  fad.  and  ♦he  whole  la-tiim  i>  tir-t  driven  in  place, 
-tiired  h\  xirtiial  holt-,  and  then  hohed  hori/ontall\ 
■!:roiiL.'li  the  frame  and  (vlinder.-. 

I  lie   flame-  are  of  a    uniform   width  (if  '•    in.   throutihout. 
I  III-  depth  of  s^•,tion  at   the  toji  of  the  jiede-tal   is  d-^    in.. 

■I'     ni'liinuim    depth    (,f   tiie   top    rail    hetueell    pedestals    .^-^  ; 
Old  tJK    minimum  deptli  at  the  hottom  rail  4 '  _.   in. 

•':        TKAIIIXO     I  Kt  (   K 

Ihe  lo(omotive-  are  eijuipped  with  the  \  auuhan  trailini: 
rihk.  the  e\ten-ion  frame  heiiii:  outside  the  trailing  wluel- 
iid    -p;i(t(l   fKtff. ;.,•>: '4    in.    (iiUer   to   (enter.      \o   radiu-    har 


Extension     Lug    on     the     Frame     Bolted     to     Vertical     Lug     on     the 

Cylinder  Casting 

aloiiii  tile  h(,ttom  (jr  ten-ion  niemhi  r  h\  a  -tru>tural  tie  iron, 
-hiunk  in  plate  and  liveted.  Careful  attention  wa-  uiven  to 
the  <le  iiin  (,f  the  ^r.Ui  -ide  tan  it-.-  to  (lim'nate  warpinv;. 
'Ihe  de-i<rn  fmallv  a<lopted  ha>  the  -ide  .arrier-  in  two 
■ectit  I1-.  Ihi-  permit-  a  --tiffer  mn-trut  lion  and  al-o  f.icili- 
tate-  aii\  re|)airs  to  I'irehox  (onier-.  a-  onl\  i;ne  -eition  of 
the    urate-    need    hi     removed. 

K(  i!)>     \\|i    Mdl  |(iN    W  1  ilvK 

Ihe  main  and  -ide  rod-  .ire  of  ordinary  (.iriioii  -leel  ami 
pr( -I  nt  no  umi-ual  f(  nun-,  except  that  the  from  and  h.iek 
side  rod-  have  l.eeii  made  interchaniieahle:  that  i-,  the  hack 
riL,'lit  and  fn  in  left  .-ide  rod-  are  ideiUii.il.  Hie  pi-ton  head- 
are  of  ca-t  iron  and  are  ( <in-iderahl\  liuditer  than  he.ul- 
tw((  iiuhi-  -mailer  in  diameter  whiih  h.ive  lieen  used  as 
-landard    on    other    Canadian    I'aiifK     locomotives.        Ihi-    is 


.  1  •   ;"•'.'*  '• 
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tl:  result  of  a  very  close  analysis,  both  mathematically  and 
\j  .ctual  tests,  of  the  stresses  in  piston  heads.  The  cross- 
li'(^  1  is  a  modification  of  that  previously  used  as  standard 
b  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  body  of  the  crosshead  is 
cji  ;  in  one  piece  and  takes  removable  cast  iron  wearing 
p,  ;.;,  which  are  in  three  sections,  top  and  bottom,  and  are 
r.  ined  in  place  by  side  plates  which  are  bolted  to  the 
ci  .-.-head  body. 

The  union  link  connection  to  the  crosshead  is  slightly 
u.  asual.  It  is  apparently  carried  by  the  wrist  pin,  but 
atiuallv  works  on   a   bearing   which   is  part  of  the   inside 


tlanged  in  two  parts  and  joined  at  the  center  by  a  riveted 
butt  joint.  The  top  is  flanged  in  one  piece.  This  gives 
an  extremely  light  construction  for  the  large  carrjing  ca- 
pacity, the  total  weight  of  the  sand  box  empty  being  975  lb. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  layout 
on  the  back  head  of  the  boiler  so  that  all  valves,  the  throttle 
lever,  lubricator,  air  brake  equipment,  etc.,  would  all  be 
properly  located,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  both  the 
engineman  and  fireman  to  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
water  glass  and  steam  gage. 

The   width   of  the   firebox  prevented   locating  the  brake- 
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Section  af  Wheel  fhc/ret 
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Arrangement  of  Ashpan   for  Canadian   Pacific   Mikado   Locomotive 


washer.  This  washer  fits  on  a  tapered  shoulder  on  the 
crosshead  body,  so  that  the  wrist  pin  is  relieved  of  an> 
thrust  from  the  union  link. 

•Although  all  motion  parts  are  of  ordinary  carbon  steel, 
particular  attention  has  been  given  in  their  design,  to  the 
reduction  of  weight,  with  the  result  that  the  reciprocating 
parts  are  only  96  lb.  heavier  than  those  used  on  the  lighter 


man's  seat  in  the  usual  position  ahead  of  the  fireman's  seat 
and  between  the  firebox  and  the  cab  side.  The  cab  is  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  standard  vestibule  type,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  locate  the  brakeraan's  seat  directly  be- 
iiind  the  fireman's.  The  vestibule  cab  includes  two  lockers, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  cab,  back  of  the  doors.  To  make 
room  for  the  brakeman's  seat,  the  locker  on  the  left  hand  side 


20,  /^  'Oiam.  Sfai/i 
I  Diam.  ffive^ 


ZZ/.Z^'Tuhes  40.S^'F/t,es 
me  "Orer  Tube  S/>ee^ 


-94'- 


Half  Views  of  Front  Firebox  Sheet,  Front  Tube  Slieet  and   Back  Head  and  Section  Through    Firebox  at  Throat 


^likado  type  engine,  which  is  an  increase  in  weight  of  5.87 
i^r  cent,  as  against  an  increase  in  piston  load  of  31   per 


-tnt. 


SAND  BOX  AND  CAB  FITTINGS 


^  oval  sand  box  is  used  which  has  a  capacity  of  20 
-u.  ft.     This  is  of  built-up  construction,  the  bottom  being 


was  omitted  and  the  height  of  the  locker  on  the  right  side 
increased  to  six  feet.  A  fold-up  brakeman's  seat  was  then 
located  on  the  left  side  in  such  a  way  that  with  the  seat 
dropped  in  place  and  the  door  closed,  a  drop  panel  in  the 
door  forms  a  window  to  enable  the  brakeman  to  look  out. 
This  window  is  provided  with  a  small  arm  rest  of  the 
usual  construction,  which  folds  inward  when  the  door  panel 
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is  raised.  The  locker  on  the  right  side  of  the  cab  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  4-ft.  upper  locker  being  lined  with  wood 
and  furnished  with  coat  hangers  to  take  the  crew's  clothes. 
The  bottom  locker  is  used  for  supplies,  and  the  signal  equip- 
ment is  carried  in  a  wire  rack  located  under  the  roof  of 
the  cab. 

THE    TENDER 

Tile  tender  is  of  the  water  bottom  construction  with  a 
total  capacity  of  8,000  Imperial  gallons,  which  is  equivalent 
to  9,600  American  gallons,  and  has  a  coal  capacity  of  12 
tons.  The  slope  of  the  back  coal  sheet  is  45  deg.,  which 
is  sufficient  to  insure  that  all  the  coal  is  fed  to  the  front 
of  the  coal  space,  and  dispenses  with  the  use  of  a  coal  pusher. 
This  is  Canadian  Pacific  standard  construction,  all  loco- 
motive tenders  being  fitted  in  this  way.  The  tank  bottom 
is  in  two  pieces,  having  one  longitudinal  jjutt  joint  with 
inside  and  outside  welts.  The  swash  plate  bracing  has 
been  very  carefully  worked  out  in  order  to  eliminate  all 
unnecessary  strains  on  the  riveting  and  to  insure  freedom 
from  trouble  from  leaky  tenders.  The  tank  is  supported  by 
a  Commonwealth  one-piece  cast  steel  underframe.  The 
tender  trucks  are  of  the  e([ualizer  type  with  combination 
semi-elliptic  and  coil  springs. 

SPECLAL    EQUIPMENT    AND    .\IR    BRAKE 

These  locomotives  are  equipped  with  Security  brick  arches. 
Cole  extension  main  driving  boxes,  Franklin  automatic  driv- 
ing box  wedges,  Franklin  radial  l)uffers,  Franklin  unit 
safety  bar  (of  standard  C.  P.  R.  laminated  design),  Frank- 
lin vertical  type  .'iteam  grate  shakers,  Franklin  No.  8  auto- 
matic firedoors.  Economy  engine  truck,  Xatlian  type  "T" 
top  checks.  World  safety  valves,  Detroit  lubricators,  Han- 
cock  non-lifting   type   "H.    N.   L."    inspirators   on   the   left 
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Crosshead   With   Cast   Iron  Wearing   Pads 
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side,  and  Hancock  type  "A"  lifting  inspirators  on  the 
right  side,  Ragonnet  reverse  gear,  Never-Clog  air-sanders 
and  Pyle-Xational  turbo  generators  with  incandescent  head- 
lights. 

T!:e  air  brake  is  the  Westinghouse  schedule  "ET"'  with 
cross-compound  air  compressors.  Ample  cooling  surface  is 
provided  in  the  air  brake  piping,  2-in.  pipes  being  used  be- 
tween the  compressor  and  the  first  reservoir.  A  parasite 
reservoir  is  also  part  of  the  air  .«iystem  with  which  this  loco- 
motive is  eciuipped.  and  the  pressure  is  controlled  by  a 
Westinghouse  Parasite  governor. 

The  locomotives  are  hand-fired   and   have  proved  excep- 


tionally easy  steamers,  and  quite  live  up  to  the  expectations 
of  economy  in  coal  and  water. 

The  principal  data  and  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

General  Data 

Oage   4  ft.   iYi    n 

Service    Freig!  t 

I'uel    Bit   cci 

Tractive   effort    56,147  1  . 

Weight    in    working?    order     320,500  j  , 

Weiglit     on     drivers     235.000  1  '. 

Weight    on    leading    truck     28,000  I  '. 

Weight    on    trailing    truck    57,500  jh! 

Weight    of    engine    and    tender    in    working    order 498,600  i' . 

Wheel     hase,     driving     16    ft.     6  ir 

Wheel    base,    total    38    ft.    8  i;! 

Wheel    base,    engine    and    tender    68  1.. 

Ratios 

Cage  4  ft.  %y2  ii;. 

.Service Freight 

Fuel   Bit.   Co,il 

Tractive   effort    56,147  I'l. 

VVeight    in   working  order 320,500  lli. 

Weight    on    drivers 235,000  II). 

Weight  on  leading  truck 28,000  11. 

VVeight    on    trailing   truck 57,500  1b. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 498,600  lb. 

Wheel  base,  driving 16  ft.   6  it.. 

Wheel    base,   total 35    ft.    8   in. 

Wheel   base,   engine   and   tender 68   ft. 

Weight    on    drivers    -f-    tractive    effort 4.18 

I'otal    weight    -=-    tractive    effort 5.7 

Tractive   effort    X    diam.    drivers   -=-    c<iuivalent   heating   surface* 717 

Kcjuivalent  heating  surface*    -^   grate  area    70.1 

I'irebox   heating   surface    -~-   equivalent    heating  surface,*    per   cent 9.47 

Total    weight    ~    equivalent    heating    surface* 65.0 

\'olume   both   cylinder.s    18.9   cu.   ft. 

i-lquivalent    heating    surface*    -f-    vol.    cylinders 261.0 

(irate  area  -^   vol.   cylinders   3.72 

Cylinders 

Kind      Simjile 

Diameter   and   stroke    25    in.   by    32   in. 


J'al-cs 


Kind 


ton 
in. 
ill. 
In. 
in. 
in, 


vin 

I  >iametcr      14 

I  ireatest     travel     , . . .  6  Vi 

( )iitsi(lc    lap    1  Vi 

Inside     clearance     '/g 

Lead  in   full  gear 3/16 

IVlteeh 

Driving,    diameter    over    tires 63 

Driving,   thickness   of   tires    ,...3'/.. 

Driving    journals,    main,    diameter    and    length 11 J4    in.    by    21 

Driving   journals,    ethers,    diameter   and    length 10}4    in   by    14 

Kii'jiiie    truck    wheels,    diameter 31 

Kiigine   truck,   journals    6    in.    by    12 

Trailing    truck    wheels,    diameter    _. 45 

Trailing    truck,    journals    9    in.    by    14 

Boiler 

Style    Extended   wagon   bott 

Working   pressure    200   lb.   per   sq. 

Outside   diameter   of    first   ring    80 

Firebox,    length   and    width 120'8    by    84'^ 

I-'irebox  plates,  thickness.  .Tube   ^in.,  crown  and  back   Vg   in,  sides  5/16 

Firebox,    watc"    sface Front    5    in.,    back    and    sides   A'/j 

Tubes,    number   aiul    outside    diameter 211,    2% 

Flues,     number    and    outside     diameter 40,     Syi 

Tubes    and    flues,     length     18    ft.    6 

Heating    surface,    tubes    and    flues 3,347,    78    sq. 

Heating  surface,   firebox,  including  arch   tubes 317  sq. 

Heating  surface,  total   3,664.78  sq. 

."superheater   heating   surface    845   S(|. 

K(|uivalent    heating    surface*     4,932.28    sq. 

Grate    area     70.3    s<|. 

Tender 

Tank     Water    bottom 

I'"rame     i C"ast    steel 

Weight    178,100  lb. 

Wheels,    diameter    36  in. 

Imirnals.    diameter    anil    length 6    in.    by    11   in. 

Water   ca!>acity    8,000   imp.    gal. 

Coal    capacity    12   tons 


in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
ill. 
in. 
in. 


om 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in, 
in. 
in. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 


*E<|uivalent    heating   surface    =    total    evaporative    heating    surface    -f-    1.5 
times  the  superheating  surface. 


Brazillan  Coal. — According  to  the  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Brazil,  it  is  reported  that  experiments  hav-- 
recently  been  made  by  the  Ontral  Railway  with  briquette- 
composed  of  national  coal   from  the   Caqapava  mines  and 
American   fuel.     The  experiments,  which  were  carried  ou' 
under    strict   technical    requirements,   gave   excellent   result 
and  fully  .satisfied  the  experts  who  were  present.     It  is  be- 
lieved, says  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  tests  mad' 
with    the   Cagapava    coal,    from    mines    in   the   .state   of   Sac 
Paulo,   situated   close  to  the   Central   Railway,   with   whicl 
it  will  shortly  be  linked  up  by  a  branch  line  of  12  km.,  ma} 
eventually  lead  to  a  decrease  of  over  50  per  cent  in  th< 
imports  of  American  coal  making  an  appreciable  economy. 


Shop  Employees'  Wage  Agreement 

Negotiated  with  Railroad  Administration;  Includes 
the   Wage    Adjustments    and   Working  Conditions 


Director  General  Hines  entered  into  the  following  agree- 
ni>  nt,  effective  October  20,  with  the  shop  employees  on  roads 
under  federal  operation,  represented  by  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees' Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  it  affiliated  organizations  of  the  Mechanical  Section  and 
Divisions  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  thereof,  including  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers, 
Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  and  the 
Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Ainerica. 

It  is  understood  that  this  agremcnt  shall  apply  to  those  who 
perform  the  work  specified  in  this  agreement  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  equipment,  maintenance  of  way,  signal  maintenance 
(except  electricians  engaged  in  signal  maintenance,  tele- 
graph maintenance  and  all  other  dcp>artments  of  all  railroads 
in  federal  operation,  shop  employees  of  American  Railway 
Express,  and  Pullman  Car  Line  employees  having  the  same 
working  conditions  as  sj:)ecified  in  Supplement  No.  4  to 
General  Order  No.  27.  It  is  understood  that  this  agreement 
does  not  annul  agreements  already  in  effect  with  other  organ- 
izations unless  and  until  a  majority  of  the  employees  con- 
cerned express  a  desire  for  a  change. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Hours  of  Serz'icc. — Rule  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 
All  employees  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  schedule,  except  as  pro- 
vided  for  in   Rule   15,   shall   he   paid  on  the   hourly  basis. 

kule  2.  When  one  shift  is  employed,  the  starting  time  shall  be  not 
tarlier  than  7  o'clock,  and  not  later  than  8  o'clock.  The  time  and  length 
of  the  lunch  period  shall  be  subject  to  mutual  agreement. 

Rule  3.  Where  two  shifts  are  employed,  the  starting  time  of  the  first 
shift  shall  be  governed  by  Rule  2,  art!  the  second  shift  shall  start  immedi- 
ately following  the  first  shift,  or  at  8  p.  m.  The  spread  of  the  second 
shift  shall  consist  of  eight  consecutive  hours,  including  an  allowance  of 
JO  minutes  for   lunch   within   the   limits  of  the  fifth   hour. 

Rule  4.  Where  three  shifts  are  employed,  the  starting  time  of  the  first 
shift  shall  be  governed  by  Rule  2,  and  the  starting  time  for  each  following 
shift  shall  be  regulated  accordingly.  The  spread  of  each  shift  shall  consist 
of  eight  consecutive  hours,  including  an  allow.Tuce  of  20  minutes  for  lunch 
within  the  limits  of  the  fifth  hour. 

Rule  5.  The  time  established  for  commencing  and  quitting  work  for 
all  men  on  each  shift  shall  be  the  same  at  the  respective  points,  but  where 
three  shifts  are  worked  by  running  repair  forces,  and  two  shifts  by  back 
sliop  forces,  the  quitting  time  of  the  first  shift  and  the  commencing  and 
tjuitting  time  of  the  second  shift  of  the  back  shop  forces  will  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  Rule  3. 

Exception. — It  is  agreed  that  three  eight  hour  shifts  may  be  established 
under  the  provisions  of  Rule  4,  for  the  employees  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ous operation  of  power  houses,  millwright  gangs,  heat  treating  plants,  train 
yard  running  rejiair  and  Inspection  forces  (not  repair  tracks)  without 
extending  the   provisions   of   Rule   4   to   the   balance   of   the   shop   forces. 

Rule  6.  .Ml  overtime.  excel)t  as  the  provisions  of  Rules  7.  9.  10  and  15 
apply,  outside  of  bulletin  hours,  up  to  and  including  the  sixteenth  hour 
"f  service  in  any  one  24-hour  period,  computed  from  the  starting  time  of 
'he  employee's  regular  shift,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  lime  and  one- 
'lalf  and  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  double  time,  up  to  the  starting  time  of 
'lie  employee's  regular  shift.  This  to  include  work  performed  on  Sun- 
'lays.  New  Year's  r)ay,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of 
.'ul.v.  Labor  Day,  ThanksgivinR  Day.  Christmas  and  such  state  holidays  as 
re  now  recognized  as  punitive  overtime  days  at  the  various  points  on  the 
opective  railroads  within  the  different  states.  . 

Rule    7.      For   continuous   service   after   regular   working   hours,    employees 

'•'11  be   paid  one   hour   for   forty  minutes'   service  or  less,   and   shall   not   b* 

■iquired    to    work    more    than    one    hour    without    being    permitted    to    go    to 

■  'eals.      Employees    ':alled    or    required    lO    return    to    work    will    be    allowed 

ve  hours   for  three  hours  and   twenty  "linutes'   service  or  less.     They  shall 

c  required  to  do  oi'ly  such  work  as  held  or  called  for. 

Rule   8.     Employees   regularly   assigned   to   work   on    Sundays   or   holidays, 

those  called  to  taive  the  place  of  such   emiiloyees.  will  be  allowed  to  com- 

■^te  the  balance  of  the  day  unless  released  at  their  own   request.     Those 

ho  are  called  will  be  advised  as  so,)ii  as  jiossible  after  vacancies  become 
lown. 

Rule  9.  Employees  required  to  work  during  lunch  period  shall  receive 
^y  for  one  hour  strp.igh*  time  and  be  allowed  necessary  time  to  procure 
'nch  without  loss  of  time.  Th?.',  does  not  apply  where  employees  are 
Uowed  the  twentv  minutes  for  lunch  without  deduction  therefor. 

Rule  10.     Employees,  except  as  the  provisions  of  Rules  12  and   15  apply, 


sent   out   on   the   road   for   emergency   service,   shall   receive  continuous   time 
from  the  time  called  until  their  return  as  follows: 

Overtime  Emergency  Scnice  Road  H'tfrfe.-  Overtime  rates  for  all  over- 
time hours  and  straight  time  for  the  recognized  straight  time  hours  at 
home  station,  whether  working,  waiting  or  traveling,  except  that  after  the 
first  24  hours,  if  relieved  from  dutv  and  permitted  to  go  to  bed  for  five 
or  more  hours,  they  wil'  not  be  allowed  time  for  such  hours,  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  an  employee  be  paid  for  less  than  eight  hours  on  week 
days,  and  eight  hours  at  one  and  one-half  time  for  Sundays  and  recognised 
holidays,  for  each  calendar  day.  Where  meals  and  lodging  are  not 
provided  by  the  railroad,  actual  expenses  will  be  allowed.  Employees  will 
receive  all  allowances  for  expenses  not  later  than  the  time  when  they  are 
paid  for  the  service  rendered.  Employees  will  be  called  as  nearly  as 
possible,  one  hour  before  leaving  time,  and  on  their  return  will  deliver  tools 
at  point  designated. 

Rule  11.  When  it  beco.res  necessary  for  employees  to  work  overtime, 
they  shall  not  be  laid  off  during  regular  working  hours  to  equalize  the 
time.  At  points  where  sv.fficient  number  of  employees  are  employed, 
employees  shall  not  work  two  consecutive  Sundays  (holidays  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Sundays).  Record  wilj  be  kept  of  overtime  worked  and  men 
called   with   the  purpose   in   view   of  distributing   the  overtime   equally. 

Rule  12.  When  necessarj-  to  fill  tcmix)rary  vacancies  at  outlying  points, 
employees,  excluding  those  specified  in  Rules  14  and  15,  will  be  sent  out  and 
will  be  paid  for  this  service  as  follows:  Continuous  time  for  time  called 
up  to  time  of  reporting  at  point  to  which  sent,  overtime  rates  for  all  over- 
time hours,  and  straight  time  for  the  recognized  straight  time  hours  at 
home  station,  whether  waitin.a  or  traveling  (the  same  provisions  to  apply 
for  return  trip).  While  at  such  point  they  will  be  paid  straight  time  and 
overtime  in  accordance  with  practice  at  home  point  with  a  guarantee  of 
not  less  than  eight  hours'  p.->y.  at  the  established  rate,  for  each  calendar 
day,  including  Sundays  and  holidays  at  overtime  rates.  Where  meals  and 
lodging  are  not  provided  by  the  railro.-.d.  actual  expenses  will  be  allowed. 
Rules  in  existing  agreemcntf  or  shop  rules  covering  the  road  service  de- 
.scribed  in  Rules  10  and  12.  which  are  more  favorable  to  the  employees,  are 
to  be  preserved. 

Rule  13.  Employees  changed  from  one  shift  to  another  will  be  paid 
overtime  rates  for  the  first  shift  of  each  change.  Employees  working  two 
shifts  or  more  on  a  new  shift  shall  be  considered  transferred. 

Rule  14.  Employees,  regulr.rly  assigned  to  road  work  whose  tour  of  duty 
is  regular,  and  who  leave  and  return  to  home  station  daily  (a  boarding 
car  to  be  considered  a  home  station)  shall  be  paid  continuous  time  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  home  station  to  the  time  they  return,  whether  working, 
waiting  or  traveling,  exclusive  cf  the  meal  period,  at  straight  time  for  the 
regular  hours,  and  overtime  rates  for  all  overtime  hours,  as  per  overtime 
rules.  The  starting  time  to  be  not  earlier  than  6  a.  m.,  nor  later  than  8 
a.  m.  Where  two  or  more  shifts  are  worked,  the  starting  time  of  each 
following  shift  will  he   regulated   accordingly. 

Rule  15.  Employees  regularly  assigned  to  perform  road  work  and  paid 
on  a  monthly  basis,  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  hourly  rate 
established  for  the  corresponding  class  or  employees  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  this  sche<lule,  on  the  basis  of  365  eight-hour  days  per  calendar 
year,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays  designated  herein;  otherwise,  overtime  will  not  be  paid.  Where 
meals  and  lodging  are  not  furnished  by  the  railroad,  or  when  the  service 
requirements  make  the  purchase  of  neals  and  lodging  necessary,  while 
away  from  home  point,  employees  will  be  paid  actual  expenses.  This 
service  is  distinct  and  separate  from  that  performed  by  any  other  class  of 
enii)loyees  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  schedule  and  is  not  to  be 
confused  therewith:  the  employees  assigned  to  it  shall  not  be  assigned  to  or 
used  to  perform  the  construction,  repair  and  emergency  work  assigned  to 
the  other  employees  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  and  special  rules 
of  this   schedule. 

Note 

The  following  is  an  example  to  be  followed  in  ariiving  at  the  monthly 
rate: 

365  days  multiplied  by  8  equals 2,920  hours 

59  Sundays  and  holidays  at  one-half  time  will  be 

59  X  4.  equaling 236  hours 

Total  hours  to  be   paid  for 3,156  hours 

The  monthly  salary  is  ar-^ived  at  by  dividing  the  total  earnings  of  3.156 
hours  by  12;  no  overtime  is  allowed  for  time  worked  in  excess  of  eight 
hours  per  day;  on  the  other  hand,  no  time  is  to  be  deducted  unless  the 
employee  lays  off  of  his  own  accord. 

Filling  racancies.—Ru\v  16.  When  an  employee  is  required  to  fill  the 
place  of  another  employee  receiving  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  he  shall  receive 
the  higher  rate,  but  if  required  to  fill,  temporarily  the  place  of  another 
employee  receiving  a  lower   rate,   his  ratt   will  not  be  changed. 

Rule  17.  Employees  serving  on  night  shifts,  desiring  day  work,  shall 
have  preference  when  vacancies  occur,  according  to  their   seniority. 

Rule  18.  When  new  jobs  are  created  or  vacancies  occur  in  the  respective 
crafts,  the  oldest  employees  in  point  of  service  shall,  if  sufficient  ability  is 
shown  by  trial,  be  given  preference  in  filling  such  new  jobs  or  any  vacancies 
that  may  be  desirable  to  them.  All  vacancies  or  new  jobs  created  will  be 
bulletined.  Bulletins  must  be  posted  five  days  before  vacancies  are  fUled 
permanently.  Employees  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  rule  will  make 
application  to  the  official  in  charge  and  a  coj.y  of  the  application  will  l,e 
given  to  the  local  chairman. 

Rule   19.     Mechanics  in  service  will   be  considered  for  promotion  to  posi- 
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tions  as  foremen.     When  vacancies  occur  in  po.^itions  of  gang  foremen  men 
from  the  respfctive  crafts  will  have  preference  in  promotion. 

Rule  20.  Enii)loyees  transferred  from  one  jioint  to  another,  with  a  view 
of  acceptinR  a  permanent  transfer,  will,  after  30  days,  lose  their  seniority 
at  the  point  they  left  atid  their  seniority  at  the  point  to  which  transferred 
will  begin  on  date  <f  transfer,  seniority  to  govern.  Employees  will  not 
be  compelled  to  accept  a  permanent  transfer  to  another  point. 

Rule  21.  When  the  re(iiiiremcnts  of  the  service  will  permit,  employees, 
on  request,  will  be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  limited  time,  with 
privilege  of  rcrewal.  .-\n  employee  absent  on  leave  who  engages  in  other 
employment,  will  lose  his  seniority  unless  special  provisions  shall  have 
been  made  therefor  by  the  proper  official  and  committee  representing  his 
craft.  The  arbitrary  refusal  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  leave  of  employees 
when  they  can  be  sjiared,  or  failure  to  handle  promptly  cases  involving 
sickness;  or  business  matters  of  serious  importance  to  the  employee,  is  an 
improper  practice  and  may  be  handled  as  tinjust  treatment  under  this 
agreement. 

.'Ibsciirc  from  /;',irt.— Rule  22.  Tn  case  an  employee  is  unavoidably  kept 
from  work  he  will  r,ot  be  discriminatrd  against.  .\n  employee  detained 
from  work  on  account  of  sickness  or  for  any  other  good  cause  shall  notify 
his  foreman  as  early  as  possible. 

Faithful  Scrruc—  Rule  23.  Employees  who  have  given  long  and  faithful 
service  in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  who  have  become  unable  to 
handle  heavy  work  to  advantage,  will  be  given  preference  of  such  light  work 
in   their  line  as  they   nre  able  to  handle. 

Attcndiii);  Court-  Rule  24.  When  attending  court  as  witnesses  for  the 
railroad,  employees  will  receive  pay  for  all  time  lost  at  home  station,  with 
a  minimum  of  eight  hours'  time  each  week  day  and  eight  hours  at  rate  and 
one-half  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  either  at  home  station,  away  from 
home,  or  traveli;  ;;.  Time  and  one-half  will  be  paid  for  traveling  during 
overtime  hours  where  emplyoees  are  unable  to  secure  sleeping  car  accom- 
modation. Actual  expenses  will  be  allowed  when  away  from  home  station, 
and  ncessary  exjienses  -vill  be  allowed  when  at  home.  When  necessary, 
the  company  will  furnish  transportation  and  will  be  entitled  to  certificate 
for  witness  fees  iti  all  cases. 

Paying  0/?.-  Rule  25.  ETiployees  will  l.e  paid  off  during  their  regular 
working  hours,  semimonthly,  except  where  .existing  state  laws  provide  a 
more  desirable  paving  off  condition.  Should  the  regular  pay  day  fall  on 
a  holiday  or  days  when  the  shops  nre  closed  down,  men  will  be  paid  on 
the  preceding  day.  Where  there  is  a  shortage  equal  to  one  day's  pay  or 
more  in  the  pay  of  an  employee,  a  voucher  will  be  issued  to  cover  the 
shortage.  Employees  leaving  the  service  of  the  company  will  be  furnished - 
with  a  time  voucher  covering  all  time  due  within  24  hours  where  D.  C. 
checks  are  issued  and  within  48  hours  at  other  points,  or  earlier  when 
possible. 

Rule  26.  During  inclement  weather  provision  will  be  made  where  build- 
ings are  available  to   pay   employees  under  shelter. 

Reduction  of  Forcrs. — Rule  27.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce 
expenses,  the  force  at  any  point  or  in  any  department  or  sub-division  thereof 
shall  be  reduced,  seniority  as  per  Rule  .^1  to  govern:  the  men  affected  to 
take  the  rate  of  the  job  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Five  days'  notice  will 
be  given  men  affected  before  reduction  is  made,  and  lists  will  be  furnished 
local  committee.  In  the  restoration  of  forces,  senior  laid  off  men  will  be 
given  preference  .if  re-crrploymcnt,  if  available,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  shall  be  returned  to  their  fcrmer  position:  local  committee  will  be 
furnished  list  of  men  to  be  restored  to  service:  in  reducing  force  the  ratio 
of  apprentices  will  be  maintained. 

Rule  28.  Employees  laid  off  on  account  of  reduction  in  force,  who 
desire  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  will,  upon  application,  be  furnished 
with  a  pass  to  any  point  desired  on  the  same  railroad. 

Rule  29.  When  reducing  forces,  if  men  are  needed  at  any  other  point 
they  will  be  given  preference  to  transfer  to  nearest  point,  with  privilege 
of  returning  to  home  station  when  force  is  increased,  such  transfer  to 
be  made  without   expense  to  the  company.      Seniority  to  govern  all  cases. 

Rule  30.  Employees  required  to  work  when  shops  are  closed  down,  due 
to  breakdown  in  'riacbinery,  floods,  fires,  and  the  like,  will  receive  straight 
time  for  regular  hours,  and  overtime  for  overti'ne  hours. 

Seniority. — Rule  31.  Seniority  of  employees  in  each  craft  covered  by 
this  agreement  shall  be  confined  to  the  point  employed  in  each  of  the 
following  departments:  Mai;  tenance  of  Way  (Bridge  and  Building  where 
separate  from  Maintenance  of  Way  Department):  Maintenance  of  Equip- 
tnent;  Maintenance  of  Telegraph;  Maintenance  of  Signals;  four  sub- 
divisions of  the  Carmen  as  follows:  Patternmakers,  Upholsters,  Painters, 
and  other  Carmen.  The  seniority  lists  will  be  open  to  inspection  and  copy 
furnished   ihe  con'mitt'?e. 

AssinnnietM  of  Work. — Rule  32.  None  but  mechanics  or  apprentices 
regularly  employed  as  such  shall  do  mechanics'  work  as  per  special  rules  of 
each  craft,  except   foreman  at   points  where  no  mechanics  are   employed. 

Rule  33.  In  cofnpli:inc<'  with  the  special  rules  included  in  this  agreement, 
none  but  mechanics  r.nd  their  apprentices  in  thoir  respective  crafts  shall 
operate  oxy  acetylene,  ihtrmit,  or  electric  welders;  where  oxy-acetylene  or 
Other  welding  processes  are  tised.  each  craft  shall  perform  the  work  which 
was  generally  recognized  as  work  belonging  to  that  craft  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  such  processes,  except  the  use  of  the  cutting  torch  when  engaged 
in  wrecking  service. 

Filling  Foreman.thip  Temporarily.— R\i\e  34.  Should  an  employee  be 
assigned  temporarily  to  fill  the  place  of  a  foreman,  he  will  be  paid  his  own 
rate,  straight  time  for  straight  time  hours  and  overtime  for  overtime  hours, 
if  greater  Mian  the  fi.reman'«  rate.  If  it  is  not,  he  will  get  the  foreman's 
rate.  Such  positions  shall  be  tilled  only  by  mechanics  of  the  respective  craft 
in  their  departments. 

Cru-vanccs.  ~R»^.e  35.  Should  any  employee  subject  to  this  agreement 
believe  he  has  been  unjustlv  dealt  with,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement  have  been  violated,  the  case  .'^hall  be  taken  to  the  foreman, 
general  foremat:,  master  mf-chanic,  or  shop  superintendent,  each  in  their 
respective  order,  by  the  duly  authorized  local  committee  or  their  repre- 
sentative. If  stenographic  report  of  investigation  is  taken,  the  committee 
■hall  be  furnished  a  copy.  If  the  result  still  be  unsatisfactory,  the  duly 
authorized  general  committee,  or  th?ir  representatives,  shall  have  the  right 
of  appeal,  preferably  in  writing,  to  the  higher  officials  designated  to  handle 
such    matters    in    their    respective    order,    and    conference    will    be    granted 


within  ten  days  of  application.  All  conferences  between  local  officials  a  id 
local  committees  to  be  held  during  regular  working  hours  without  b  sg 
of  time  to  committeenien. 

Rule  36.  Should  the  highest  designated  railroad  official  or  his  d'  !y 
authorized  representative  and  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  tie 
employees  fail  to  agree,  the  case  shall  then  be  jointly  submitted  in  writi  ig 
to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  railroad  and  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Railway  Employees'  Department  of  the  .American  Federation  ){ 
Labor  for  adjudication  or  final  disposition.  The  methods  of  procedure  v  II 
be  those  pi-escribed  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  To  the  extent  tl  at 
these  rules  may  remain  in  force  after  the  expiration  of  federal  oiieratii  n, 
the  methods  of  procedure  will  thereafter  be  such  as  may  be  agreed  to  >y 
the  representatives  of  the  railroads  and  the  representatives  of  the  organi:;a- 
tions  herein  specified.  Prior  to  the  assertion  of  grievances  as  herein  p.  >. 
vided,  and  while  questions  of  grievances  are  pending,  there  will  neither  b-  a 
shut  down  by  the  employer  nor  a  suspension  of  work  by  the  employees. 

Rule  i7.  .An  employee  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  railroad  "0 
days  shall  not  be  dismissed  for  incompetency,  neither  shall  an  employee  e 
discharged  for  an;'  cai^se  without  first  being  given  an  investigation. 

Rule  38.  If  it  is  found  that  an  employee  has  been  unjustly  discharged 
or  dealt  with,  such  employee  shall  be  reinstated  with  full  pay  for  all  tine 
lost. 

Committees. — Rule  39.  The  company  will  not  discriminate  against  a^.y 
committeemen,  v.ho  from  time  to  time,  represent  other  employees,  and  w  U 
grant  them  leave  of  absence  and  free  transportation  when  delegated  to 
represent   other   employees. 

Apprenticcs.~~'R\.\\e  40.  All  appretices  must  be  able  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  the  English  language  and  understand  at  least  the  first  four  rules  if 
arithmetic.  Applicants  for  regular  apprenticeship  shall  be  between  16  and 
21  years  of  age,  and  if  accerte<l,  shall  serve  four  years  of  290  days  each 
calendar  year.  If  retained  in  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  their  appren- 
ticeship they  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  established  for 
journeymen  mechanic:,  of  their  respective  crafts.  In  selecting  helj  tr 
apprentices,  seniority  will  govern  and  all  selections  will  be  made  in  con- 
junction with  the  respective  craft  shop  committees.  (Note:  See  special 
rules  of  each  craft  for  additional  apprentice  rules.) 

Rule  41.  All  -ipjirentices  must  be  indentured  and  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  duplicate  of  indenture  by  the  company,  who  will  also  furnish  every  oppor- 
tunity  possible  for  the  apprentice  to  secure  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
trade. 

Xo  apprentice  will  be  started  at  points  where  there  arc  not  adequate 
facilities  for  learning  the  trade. 

Rule  40  shall  govern  in  the  employment  of  apprentices. 

FOR.M  OF  INDENTURE 

This  will  certify  that was  employed  as  a 

apprentice   by   the Railroad, 

at on. . . .  .■ 19. . .,    to    sent 

four  years,  a  minimum  of  tivo  hundred  and  ninety  days  each.  '•     ■. 


(Title   of   offerer  in    charge.) 
SERVICE  PERFORMED  DURING  APPRENTICESHIP 


This  will  certify  that  on ,    19 

completed    the    course    of   apprenticeship    specified   above   and   is    entitled,    if 

employed   by    the Railroad    to    the   rates   of   pay 

and   Conditions   of   sen<ice   of 


(Title   of  officer  in    charge.) 
Note:  The  above  form  is  to  be  used  both  for  regular  and  helper  appren- 
tices.     (Helper  apprentices   to   serve   3   years.) 

Rule  42.  The  ratio  of  apprentices  in  their  respective  crafts,  shall  not 
be  more  than  one  to  every  five  mechanics.  Two  apprentices  will  not  be 
worked  together  as  partners.  The  distribution  of  apprentices  among  shops 
where  general  repairs  are  made  on  the  division  shall  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  proportion  to  the  mechanics  in  the  respective  trades  employed 
therein.  In  computing  the  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be  employed 
in  a  trade  on  a  division,  the  total  number  of  mechanics  of  that  trade  em- 
ployed on  the  division  will  be  considered.  If,  within  six  months,  an  ap- 
prentice shows  no  aptitude  to  learn  the  trade,  he  will  not  be  retained  as 
an  apprentice.  .\n  apprentice  shall  not  be  dismissed  or  leave  the  service 
of  his  own  accord,  except  for  just  and  sufficient  cause,  before  completing 
his  apprenticeship.  .Apprentices  shall  not  be  assigned  to  work  on  night 
shifts.  An  apprentice  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  overtime  during  the 
first  three  years  of  his  apprenticeship.  If  an  apprentice  is  retained  in  tlie 
service  upon  completing  the  apprenticeship,  his  seniority  rights  as  a 
mechanic  will  date  from  the  time  of  completion  of  apprenticeship.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  .sons  of  employees  in  the  selection  of  apprentices  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  number  employed. 

Rates  of  Pay. — Rule  43.  The  rate  for  all  mechanics  who  were  receiv- 
ing 68  cents  per  hour  or  more  under  Supplement  4  to  General  Order  2^, 
except  those  provided  for  in  Rule  45,  will  be  increased  4  cents  per  hot'.', 
effective  May  1,  1919.  Steel  car  workers  and  other  mechanics  in  the  c  .r 
department  who  were  receiving  the  rate  of  63  cents  per  hour,  under  Su  )• 
plement  4  to  General  Order  27,  will  be  increased  4  cents  per  hour,  efft;- 
tive  May  1,  1919.  Other  mechanics  in  the  car  department  who  were  r:- 
ceiving  58  cents  per  hour,  under  Supplement  4  to  General  Order  27,  w  11 
be  increased  9  cents  per  hour,  making  a  rate  of  67  cents  per  hour,  effecti"e 
May    1,    1919. 

Rule  44.  Apprentices,  helpers,  and  other  classes  of  workmen  cover  d 
by  Supplement  4  to  General  Order  27,  except  those  provided  for  in  Ru  e 
45,  will  be  increased  4  cents  per  hour  above  the  present  rate,  effecti  e 
May  1,  1919.  This  increase  to  apply  also  to  men  paid  on  the  step-rat'S 
provided  for  in  Section  2  and  2a  of  Article  2,  Supplement  4  to  Gener  .1 
Order   27,   except   those  provided   for  in   Rule  45,   effective   May    1,    1919. 

Rule  45.  Linemen  and  others  covered  by  -.ule  141  shall  receive  68  cen  » 
per  hour,  effective  May  1,  1919.  Groundmen  covered  by  Rule  142  sh:;  1 
receive    62    cents    per    hour,    effective    May    1,     1919.      Coal    pier    elevate  r 
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tors   and    coal    pier    electric    hoist    operators    as    covered    by    Rule    143 
receive  55  cents  per  hour,  elTective  May   1,   1919. 

t^licaiits  for  Employment, — Rule  46.  Applicants  for  employment  will 
cquired  to  make  statement  only  as  to  their  ability,  and  address  of 
ves,  except  when  their  duties  require  them  to  distinguish  signals  or 
lagging  when  they  shall  be  required  to  pass  the  usual  eyesight  and 
;ng  tests. 

nditions  of  Shops,  Etc. — Rule  4".  Good  drinking  water  and  ice  will 
urnished.  .Sanitary  drinking  fountains  will  be  provided  where  neces- 
Pits  and  floors,  lockers,  toilets  and  wash  rooms  will  be  kept  in 
repair  and  in  a  clean,  dry  and  sanitary  condition.  Shops,  locker 
ro'.iis  and  wash  rooms  will  be  lighted  and  heated  in  the  best  manner 
p(.  .ible  consistent  with  the  source  of  heat  and  light  available  at  the  point 
in    juestion. 

crsonal  Injuries. — Rule  48.  Employees  injured  while  at  work  will  not 
be  required  to  make  acci^-ent  reports  before  they  are  given  me<lical  at- 
te.  lion,  but  will  make  them  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter.  Proper 
nif.llcal  attention  will  be  given  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  em- 
plc'ees  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  work  without  signing  a  release 
p.^'iding  final  settlement  of  the  case.  At  the  option  of  the  employee,  per- 
se nl  injury  settlements  may  be  handled  under  the  provisions  of  Rules  35 
an4  36.  Where  death  or  permanent  disability  results  from  injury,  the 
li>vlul  heirs  of  the  deceased  may  have  the  case  handled  as  herein   provided. 

Rule  49.  A  place  will  be  provided  inside  all  shops  and  roundhouses 
wiure   proper   notices   of   interest   to   employees   may  be   posted. 

Shop  Trains. — Rule  50.  Existing  conditions  in  regard  to  shop  trains 
will  be  maintained  unless  changed  by  mutual  agreement.  The  company 
will  endeavor  to  keep  shop  trains  on  schedule  time,  properly  heated  and 
liehted,  and  in  a  safe,  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  This  not  to  apply 
tn  temporary   service   provided   in   case   of   emergency. 

Free  Transportation. — Rule  51.  Employees  covered  by  this  agreement, 
and  those  dependent  upon  them  for  support,  will  be  given  the  same  con- 
sideration in  granting  free  transportation  as  is  granted  other  employees 
in  service.  (ieneral  committees  representing  employees  covered  by  this 
agreement  to  hi.-  granted  same  consideration  as  is  granted  general  commit- 
tees   representing   employees    in    other    branches    of   the    service. 

Rule  52.  Employees  will  not  be  required  to  work  on  engines  or  cars 
outside  of  shops  during  inclement  weather,  if  shop  room  and  pits  are 
available.  This  does  not  ajiply  to  work  in  engine  cabs  or  emergency  work 
on  engines  or  cars  set  out  for  or  attached  to  trains.  Should  it  become 
necessary  to  establish  a  regular  night  shift  in  shops,  such  men  will  not 
be  used  on  running  repair  work  unless  work  is  brought  to  shop.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  make  repairs  to  engines,  boilers,  tanks  and  tank  cars, 
such  parts  shall  be  cleaned  before  mechanics  are  required  to  work  on 
same.  This  will  also  apply  to  cars  undergoing  general  repairs.  Employees 
will  not  be  assigned  to  jobs  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  sand  blast  and 
paint  blowers  while  in  operation.  .\ll  acetylene  or  electric  welding  or 
cutting  will  be   protected  by  a  suitable   screen   when   its  use   is   required. 

Rule  53.  Emery  wheels  and  grindstones  will  be  installed  at  convenient 
places  in   the  shop  and  will   be   kept   true  and   in   order. 

Help  to  he  Furnished. — Rule  54.  Craftsmen  and  apprentices  will  be 
furnished  sutticieiit  competent  help,  when  needed  to  handle  the  work,  if 
available.  Wlien  experienced  helpers  are  available,  they  will  be  employed 
in  preference  to  intxptrienced  men.  Laborers  when  used  as  helpers  will 
be   paid   the   helpers'   rate. 

Rule  55.  When  dismantling  or  scrapping  engines,  boilers,  tanks,  cars 
(except  wood  cars)  or  other  machinery,  this  work  will  be  done  by  me- 
chanics of  their  respective  crafts.  Sufficient  help  will  be  furnished.  When 
wood  cars  are  dismantled  for  scrapping,  parts  to  be  removed  before  car 
is  burned  or  destroyed  will  be  removed  by  carmen. 

Rule  56.  Xo  employee  will  be  required  to  work  under  a  locomotive  or 
car  without  being  protected  by  proper  signals.  Where  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  requires  it,  locomotives  or  passenger  cars  will  be  placed 
over  a  pit,  if  available. 

Rule  57.  In  shops  and  roundhouses  not  now  equipped  with  connections 
for  taking  the  steam  from  engines  arrangements  will  be  made  to  equip 
them  so  that  steam  from  locomotives  will  not  be  blown  off  inside  the 
house. 

Rule  58.  All  engines  will  be  placed  under  smoke  jacks  in  roundhouses 
where   practicable,   when   being  fired   up. 

Rule  59.  At  shops  and  roundhouses  equipped  with  electricity,  electric 
light  globes  and  extensions  will  be  kept  in  tool   rooms  available  for  use. 

Rule  60.  When  employees  are  required  to  check  in  and  out  on  their  own 
time,  they  will  be  paid  one  hour  extra  at  the  close  of  each  week,  regard- 
le^is  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  during  the  week. 

MACHINISTS'  SPECIAL  RULES 

Qualifications. — Rule  61.  Any  man  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
"r  has  had  four  years'  experience  at  the  machinists'  trade  and  who,  by  his 
^kill  and  experience,  is  qualified  and  capable  of  laying  out  and  fitting  to- 
gether the  metal  parts  of  any  machine  or  locomotive,  with  or  without 
'irawings,  and  competent  to  do  either  sizing,  shaping,  turning,  boring, 
planing,  grinding,  finishing,  or  adjusting  the  metal  parts  of  any  machine 
"r  locomotive   whatsoever  shall  constitute   a  machinist. 

Classitication  of  Work. — Rule  62.  Machinists'  work  shall  consist  of 
'■'lying   out,    tilting,    adjusting,   shaping,   boring,    slotting,    milling,   and   grind- 

"K  of  materials  used  in  building,  assembling,  maintaining,  dismantling, 
'•nd  installing  locomotives  and  engines  (operated  by  steam  or  other  power), 
pumps,  cranes,  hoists,  elevators,  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  tools  and  ma- 
•  hinery,  scale  building,  shafting,  and  other  shop  machinery;  ratchet  and 
other  skilled  drilling  and  roaming;  tool  and  die  making,  tool  grinding  and 
:)achine  grinding,  axle  truing,  axle,  wheel  and  tire  turning  and  boring; 
■  ngine  inspecting;  air  equipment,  lubricator  and  injector  work;  removing, 
replacing,    grinding,    bolting,    and    breaking    of    all    joints    on    superheaters; 

xy-acetylene,  thermit  and  electric  welding  on  work  generally  recognized  as 
'machinists'  work;  the  operation  of  all  machines  used  in  such  work,  includ- 

ng  drill  presses  and  bolt  threaders  using  a  facing,  boring  or  turning  head 

r  milling  apparatus,  and  all  other  work  generally  recognized  as  machinists' 

ork. 

^lachinist  .apprentices. — Rule  63.  Include  regular  and  helper  apprentices 
I  '  connection  with  the  work  defined  by   Rule  62. 


Machinist  Helpers. — Rule  64.  Employees  assigned  to  help  machinists 
and  apprentices,  operators  of  drill  presses  and  bolt  threaders  not  equipped 
with  a  facing,  boring  or  turning  head  or  milling  apparatus,  bolt  pointing 
and  centering  machines,  wheel  presses,  bolt  threaders,  nut  tappers  and 
facers;  crane  men  helpers,  tool  room  attendants,  machinery  oilers,  box 
packers,  grease  cup  fillers  and  oilers,  and  applying  all  couplings  between 
engine  and  tenders;  locomotive  tender  and  draft  rigging  work  except 
when  performed  by  carmen. 

Assignment  to  Running  Repairs. — Rule  65.  Machinist  assigned  to  run- 
ning repairs,  shall  not  he  renquired  to  work  on  dead  work,  at  points  where 
dead  work  forces  are  maintained. 

Dead  Work. — Rule  66.  Dead  work  means  all  work  on  an  engine  which 
can  not  be  handled  wtihin  24  hours  by  the  regularly  assigned  running 
repair   forces  maintained   at   point   where   the   question   arises. 

Dead  Work  and  Running  Repair  Forces. — Rule  6".  Dead  work  forces 
will  not  be  assigned  to  perform  running  repair  work,  except  when  the 
regularly  assigned  rtinning  repair  forces  are  unable  to  get  engines  out  in 
time  to  prevent  delay  to  train  movement. 

Work  at  Wrecks. — Rule  68.  In  case  of  wrecks  where  engines  are  dis- 
abled, machinist  and  helper  (more  if  necessary)  shall  accompany  the 
wrecker.     They  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the   wreck   foreman. 

.Apprentices  Classification  of  Work. — Rule  69.  Apprentices  shall  be  in- 
structed in  all  branches  of  the  machinists'  trade.  They  will  serve  three 
years  on  machines  and  special  jobs.  Apprentices  will  not  be  rt-quired  to 
work  more  than  four  moiitlis  on  any  one  machine  or  special  job.  During 
the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship  they  will  work  on  the  floor.  Apprentices 
shall  not  work  on  oxy-acytylene,  thermit,  electric  or  other  welding  pro- 
cesses until   they  are   in   their  last   year. 

Helper  Apprentices. — Rule  7C.  Helpers  who  have  had  not  less  than  two 
consecutive  years'  experience  as  machinist  helper  at  the  point  where  em- 
ployed, at  the  time  application  for  apprenticeship  is  made  may  l>ecome  a 
helper  apprentice.  When  assigned  as  a  helper  ai>prentici'  they  must  not 
be   over  25   years  of  age. 

Rule  71.  Helper  apprentices  shall  serve  three  years,  a  minimum  of  290 
days  each  calendar  year,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  and 
rules    as    governed    regular    apprentices. 

Rule  72.  The  number  of  helper  apprentices  must  not  at  any  time 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  combined  number  of  regular  and  helper  ap- 
prentices assigned. 

Rule  73.  Helper  apprentices  shall  receive  the  minimum  helper  rate  for 
the  first  six  months,  with  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  hour  for  every  six 
months  thereafter  until   they  have  served  three  years. 

Helpers. — Rule  74.  Helpers,  when  used  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
machinists'  work  shall  in  all  cases  work  under  the  orders  of  the  machinist, 
both   under   the   direction   of   the    foremen. 

Rule  75.  When  vacancies  occur  under  classification  of  machinist  helper 
(temporary  or  permanent)  machinist  helpers  in  the  service  will  be  given 
preference  in  promotion  to  position  paying  either  same  or  higher  rate  at 
station   employed,   seniority   to  govern. 

Rule  76.  Laborers,  or  similar  class  of  workmen,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  do  helpers'  work  as  outlined  in  Rule  64  if  regular  machinist  helpers 
are   available. 

Differentials  for  Machinists. — Rule  77.  Machinists  required  to  inspect 
locomotives  and  swear  to  reports  required  by  the  Federal  Locomotive  In- 
spection Law  shall  receive  5  cents  per  hour  above  the  minimum  rate  paid 
machinists  at  the  point  employed.  Autogenous  welders  shall  receive  S  cents 
per  hour  above  the  minimum   rate  paid  machinists  at  the  point  employed. 

BOILERMAKERS'  SPECIAL  RULES 

Qualifications. — Rule  78.  .\ny  man  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship, 
or  has  had  four  years'  experience  at  the  trade,  who  can  with  the  aid  of 
tools,  with  or  without  drawings,  and  is  competent  to  either  lay  out,  build 
or  repair  boilers,  tanks  and  details  thereof,  and  complete  sanie  in  a  me- 
chanical  manner  shall  constitute  a   boilermaker. 

Classification  of  Work. — Rule  79.  Boilermakers'  work  shall  consist  of 
laying  out,  cutting  apart,  building  or  repairing  boilers,  tanks  and  drums; 
inspecting,  patching,  rivetinsr,  chipping,  calking,  flanging  and  flue  work; 
building,  repairing,  removing  and  applying  steel  cabs  and  runnin  boards; 
laying  out  and  fitting  up  any  sheet  iron  or  steel  work  made  of  16  gauge 
or  heavier;  (present  practice  between  boilermakers  and  sheet  metal  workers 
on  railroads  to  continue  relative  to  guage  of  iron),  including  fronts  and 
doors;  grate  and  grate  rigging,  ash  pans,  front  end  netting  and  diaphragm 
work;  engine  tender  steel  underframe  and  steel  tender  truck  frames,  ex- 
cept where  other  mechanics  perform  this  work,  removing  and  applying  all 
staybolts,  radials,  flexible  caps,  sleeves,  crown  bolts,  stay  rods  and  braces 
in  boilers,  tanks  and  drums,  applying  and  removing  arch  pipes;  operating 
punches  and  shears  for  shaping  and  forming,  pneumatic  stay  bolt  breakers, 
air  rams  and  hammers;  bull,  jam  and  yoke  riveters;  boilermakers'  work  in 
connection  with  the  building  and  repairing  of  steam  shovels,  derricks, 
booms,  housing,  circles  ana  coal  buggies;  eye  beam,  channel  iron,  angle 
iron  and  tee  iron  work;  all  drilling,  cutting  and  tapping,  and  operating 
rolls  in  connection  with  boilermakers'  work;  oxy-acetylene,  thermit  and  elec- 
tric welding,  on  work  generally  recognized  as  boilermakers'  work,  and  all 
other  worlc  generally  recognized  as  boilermakers'  work.  It  is  understood 
that  present  practice  in  the  performance  of  work  between  boilermakers  and 
carmen     will     continue. 

Boilermaker  .-ipprentices. — Rule  80.  Include  regular  and  helper  ap- 
prentices in  connection  with  the  work  as  defined  by  Rule  79. 

Boilermaker  Helpers. — Rule  81.  Employees  assigned  to  help  boiler- 
makers and  their  apprentices,  operators  of  drill  presses  and  bolt  cutters  in 
the  boiler  shop,  boilerwashers,  punch  and  shear  operators  (cutting  only  bar 
stock  and  scrap). 

Running  Repair  Work. — Rule  82.  Running  repair  work  for  boilermakers 
shall  consist  of  such  boilermakers'  work  as  is  necessary  to  fit  locomotive 
to  make  a  successful  trip.  It  shall  include  staybolt  inspection,  ordinary 
repairs  to  ash  pan  and  front  end  nettings,  calking  and  repairing  leaks  in 
fireboxes  and  exterior  of  boiler  tanks.  The  application  of  staybolts,  patches 
and  flues,  will  be  done  by  dead  work  forces,  but  at  points  where  no  dead 
work  forces  are  employed,  the  roundhouse  men  will  be  expected  to  do 
such  work  as  will  be  necessary  to  fit  engine  to  return  to  main  terminal. 

Special    Scnices. — Rule   83.      Hange    turners,    layer    outs,    and    fitter   upt 
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shall  be  assigned  i.i  shops  where  flue  sheets  and  half  side  sheets  or  fire- 
boxes are  flanged,  removed  and  applied.  One  man  may  perform  all  these 
operations  where  the  service  does  not  require  more  than  one  man.  Boiler 
inspectors — staybolt  inspectors  will  be  assigned  at  all  points  where 
monthly  staybolts  and  boiler  inspection  of  15  or  more  engines  is  required. 
When  such  employees  have  no  inspection  work  to  perform,  they  may  be 
assigned  to  other  boilermakers'  work. 

f'rotection  for  Employees. — Rule  84.  Boilermakers,  apprentices  and 
helpers  will  not  be  re<|uired  to  work  on  boilers  or  tanks  while  electric  or 
other  welding  processes  are  in  use  or  when  tires  are  being  heated,  unless 
proper   protection    is   provided. 

Rule  85.  Not  more  than  one  oxyacitykne  welding  or  cutting  operator 
or  electric  operator  will  be  required  to  work  in  firebox  or  shell  of  boiler 
at  the  same  time,  unless  proper  prof-ction  is  provided. 

Rule  86.  Oxv-acetyleiie  weUliiip  or  cutting  oiierator  or  electric  operator 
will  be  furnished  with  helper  when  necessary  or  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the   operator,   it   is   essential   for   personal    safety. 

Rule  ?".  Should  it  become  necessary  to  send  oxy-acetylene  welder 
or  cutter  or  electric  operator  out  of  the  shop  in  cold  weather,  he  will 
be    given   anii.le   time   to   dry    off   lief(jre   being   sent   out. 

Rule  "R.  When  it  is  necessary  to  renew,  remove  or  replace  flue,  door, 
side  or  crow.,  sheets,  by  means  of  oxy-acetylene  or  other  cutting  and 
welding  processes,  such  portion  of  the  ash  pan  wings  and  grates  as 
interfere  with  the  operator,  will  be  removed.  Dome  caps  will  be  removed 
.Tnd    front    ends   opened   up   if   required,    for   proper    ventilation. 

Rule  S9.  Boilers  will  have  steam  blown  off  and  be  sufficiently  cooled 
l)efore  lx>ilermaker?  or  apprentices  are  required  to  work  in  them;  blowers 
will  be  ti.'.rnislied  when  possible  to  do  so.  Fireboxes,  front  ends  and  ash 
pane  will  be  properly  cleaned  out  before  boilermakers  or  apprentices  are 
required  to  vi<rk  in  them.  Front  ends  and  tirelioxes  of  engines  held  in 
for  other  than  running  repairs  will  be  washed  out  before  boilermakers  or 
ai)prenfires  art  required  to  work  in  them.  Fire  brick  interfering  with 
the  work  to  be  performed   will   be  removed. 

Rule  90.  Two  boilermakers,  or  one  boilermaker  and  a  competent  appren- 
tice with  at  least  two  years'  experience  will  be  used  to  operate  a  long 
stroke  hammer;  that  is.  an  air  hammer  capable  of  driving  staybolts  or 
rivets  S  in.  diameter  or  larger,  or  of  expanding  flues  or  tubes.  Double 
gun  work  will  not  be  permitted.  When  rolling  or  expanding  superheater 
flue.s,  two  boilermakers,  or  one  boilermaker  and  a  competent  apprentice 
with  at  least  two  years'  experience,  will  be  used. 

Rule  91.  Xo  tapping  or  reaming  will  be  done  in  fireboxes  when  same 
is  near  enough  to  endanger  the  men  working  on  inside  of  firebox.  A 
sp.-ice  of  15  rows  of  staybolts  will  be  considered  sufficient,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  helper  will  protect  t>  e  men  with  a  sleeve  over  a  tap  when 
tapping  is   being  done. 

Fiirnisliing  Helf- — R'de  9_'.  Boilermakers  engaged  on  running  repair  work 
will  be  furnished  a  helper  when  necessary,  or  when  it  is  essential  for  per- 
sonal safi'tv.  ^ 

Rule  93.  Boilermakers  sent  out  on  the  road  to  do  boilermakers  work 
will  be  accompanied  by  helper,  when  such  work  requires  a  helper  at  home 
points. 

Removal  of  FiWj.— Rule  64.  When  flues  (other  than  burst  fluesi  are  to 
be  removed,  the  front  end  will  be  opened  and  such  parts  of  the  draft  appli- 
ances as  interfere  with  the  boilermaker  will  be  removed.  Center  arch  pipes 
in  engine.  otb<  r  than  tho-e  equipiied  with  combustion  chambers,  which  inter- 
fere  with   boilermaker?-   in   the   performance  of  their   work,   will   be   removed. 

Hclrcrs  on  Flange  Firrv.— Rule  95.  Su..cient  competent  help  will  be 
furnished  on   flange  fires. 

Rule  96.  Helpers  on  ilange  fires  will  not  be  asked  to  go  outside  ol 
shop   to   handle    fuel   during  cold   weather. 

Rule  97.  Ilelpcis  while  engaged  on  flange  fires  will  not  be  requested 
to  do  other  work  than  that  in  connection  with  flanging,  aii<l.  as  far  as 
practicable,    regularlv    assigned    men    will    be    used    on    flange    fires. 

Helpers— ^\x\c  98.  There  will  be  two  helpers  u>cd  in  helping  a  boilermaker 
or   apprentice   in  breaking  down   ten  or  more   staybolts  with   a   hand   ram. 

Rule  99.  Classitred  boilermaker  helpers  will  attend  tool  room  in  boiler 
shop. 

Rule  100.  Holding  on  all  staybolts  and  rivets,  striking  chisel  bars, 
side  sets  and  backing  out  punches,  scaling  boilers,  and  heating  rivets 
(except  when  performed  hy  apprentices^  will  be  considered  boilermaker 
helpers'   work. 

Rule  101.  When  rivets  larger  than  live-eighths  inch  are  to  be  cut 
off  or  backed   out,   suflici'-nt   heln  wHl   Ive    furnished. 

Rule  I'l-'.  Boilermakers  or  .-ippi'-ntices.  when  using  compound  motors, 
will   be    furnished   sufficient   competent    lielp. 

Rule  Kl.V  Two  helpers  will  1«  furnished,  when  holding  on  rivets, 
with    wedge    liars. 

Rule  104.  Helpers  will  do  all  other  work  generally  recognized  as 
boilermaker  helpers'   work. 

Heifer  Aptrenticcs.  Rule  105.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  apprentices  may 
consist  of  boilermaker  helpers  who  have  had  not  less  than  two  consecu- 
tive years'  experience  as  boilermakei  helper  at  the  point  where  employed 
at  the  time  application  for  apprenticeship  is  made.  They  shall  be  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  40  years  and  .'vhall  serve  three  years,  a  minimum  of 
J90  days  each  calendar  year.  Helper  apprentices  shall  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws  and  rules  as  regular  apprentices.  Apprentices  shall  not  work 
on  oxy-acetylene.  thermit,  electric,  or  other  svelding  processs  until  they 
are  in  their  last  year.  Thev  shall  receive  the  minimum  helpers"  rale  for 
the  first  six  months,  with  an  increase  of  two  cents  per  hour  for  every 
•IX   months   thereafter   until    they   have    served    their  apprenticeship. 

Schedule  of  Work.  Regular  .iptrentiirs.~-K.i\\e  106.  The  following 
schedule  for  regular  apprentices  showing  the  division  of  time  on  the 
various  classes  of  work  is  designed  as  a  guide  and  will  be  followed  as 
closely  as  the  conditions  will  permit. 

6  months— heating   rivets   and   helping   boilermakers. 

6  months — Tank  repairing  and  sheet  iron  work. 

6  months — Rolling  flues;   ash  pan  work. 

6  months — Staybolts    and    setting    flues. 

15  months — General  boiler  work. 

3  months — Electric    or    o\y-acetylene   welding. 

6  months — Laying  out  and  flanging. 


Rule  107.  The  following  schedule  for  helper  apprentices  showing  tie 
division  of  time  on  the  various  classes  of  work  is  designed  as  a  guide  ard 
will  be   followed  as  closely  ■\s  the  conditions  will  permit: 

6  months — Tank   repairing  and  sheet  iron  work. 

6  months — Rolling   flues;    ash    pan    work. 

6  months — Staybolts   and   setting   flues. 

9  months — (leneral  boiler  work. 

3  months — Electric   or   oxy-acetylene   welding. 

6  months — Laying  out   and  flanging. 

Differentials  for  Boilermakers. — Rule  108.  Boilermakers  assigned  ;  s 
boiler  inspectors,  also  flangers,  layers-out.  and  autogenous  welders  sha'l 
leceive  5  cents  ner  hour  above  the  minimum  rate  paid  boilermakers  .t 
the  point  employed. 

Rule  109.  Helpers  on  flange  fires  shall  receive  5  cents  per  hour  above 
the  helpers'  rate  at  point  employed. 

BLACKSMITHS'  SPECIAL  RULES 

Qualifications. — Rule  111).  Any  man  who  has  served  an  apprenticeshi] , 
or  who  has  had  four  years'  varied  experience  at  the  blacksmiths'  traoe 
shall  be  considered  a  blacksmith,  lie  must  be  able  to  take  a  piece  of 
work  pertaining  to  Iiis  class,  and  with  or  without  the  aid  of  drawings, 
bring  it  to  a  successful  completion  within   a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Classification  of  ll'ork. — Rule  111.  Blacksmiths'  work  shall  consist  of 
welding,  forging,  heating,  shaping,  and  bending  of  metal;  tool  dressing 
and  tempering,  spring  Miaking.  tempering  and  repairing,  potashing,  case 
and  bichloride  hardenitig;  tine  welding  under  blacksmith  foreman;  oper- 
ating furnaces,  bulldozers,  forging  machines,  drop-forging  machines,  bolt 
machines  and  Bradley  hammers;  hammersmiths,  drop  hammermen,  trim- 
nier*;.  rolling  mill  operators:  oi>erating  punches  and  shears  doing  shaping 
and  forming  in  connection  with  blacksmiths'  work;  oxy-acetylene,  thermit 
and  electric  welding  on  work  generally  recognized  as  blacksmiths'  work, 
and  all   other  work  generally  recognized  as  blacksmiths'  work. 

Blacksmith  Apprentices.  R\j\e  112.  Include  regular  and  helper  appren- 
tices in  connection  with  the  work  <ts  defined  by  Rule  111. 

Blacksmith  Helpers. — Rule  113.  Employees  assigned  to  helping  black- 
smiths and  apprentices;  heaters,  hammer  operators,  machine  helpers,  drill 
press  and  boltcutter  operators,  punch  and  shear  operators  (cutting  only 
bar  stock  and  scrap)   in  connection  with  blacksmiths'  work. 

Helper  .4pprentices. — Rule  114.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  ai>prentices  may 
consist  of  hcli>ers  who  have  had  not  less  than  two  consecutive  years'  experi- 
ence in  shop  on  the  division  where  advanced.  Seniority  shall  prevail  in 
the  selection  of  helper  apprentices;  those  selected  to  be  not  over  30 
years  of  age.  .\pprentices  selected  from  helpers  shall  serve  three  years,  a 
minimum  of  290  days  each  calendar  year.  When  started  as  an  apprentice 
they  shall  receive  the  minimum  helpers'  rate  of  pay  for  the  first  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  shall  receive  2  cents  per  hour  increase 
and  2  cents  per  hour  increase  each  succeeding  six  months  while  serving 
their  apprenticeship.  Helper  apprentices  shall  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws  and  rules  as  regular  apprentices.  If  after  the  first  three  months, 
they  show  no  aptitude  to  learn  the  tradt,  they  shall  be  set  back  to  helping 
and  retain  their  former  seniority  as  a  helper.  After  completing  their 
apprenticeship,  tbey  shall  receive  prevailing  rate  paid  blacksmiths,  if 
retained   in  the  service. 

Rule  115.  Apprentices  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  all  branches 
of  the  trade,  and  will  not  be  kept  on  any  one  class  of  work  longer  than 
four  months.  .\piirentiies  shall  not  work  on  oxy-acetylene,  electric  or 
other   welding  processes   until   they   are   in   their   last   year. 

Rates  to  be  Maintained. — Rule  116.  .\  rate  established  on  a  certain  class 
of  work  shall  remain  the  same  and  the  men  placed  on  such  work  shall  receive 
such  rate. 

Helpers  Building  Fires. — Rule  117.  Blacksmith  helpers  required  to  pre- 
jiare  furnaces  or  build  fires  on  their  own  time  will  be  allowed  30  minutes 
straight  time  for  each  fire  built  or  furnace  prepared. 

Running  Repair  Work. — Rule  118.  Regularly  assigned  blacksmiths  and 
helpers  engaged  on  running  repair  work  located  at  engine  houses  will  work 
the  .same   hours  as  other  crafts   in    engine   houses. 

hurnace  operators  and  Heaters. — Rule  119.  Furnace  operators  (heaters' 
will  be  assigned  to  oi>erate  furnaces  making  or  working  material  6  in.  or 
over  and  heating  it  for  foremen.  Heaters  will  be  assigned  to  operate  fur- 
naces used  in  connection  with  forging  machines  4  in.  and  over,  or  to  heat 
any  material  4  in.  and  over  to  be  forged.  Heaters  will  also  be  assigned 
to  heavy  fires.  WIkii  operators  are  required  on  other  furnaces,  helpers 
will   be   used. 

Rule  120.  Coal  and  oil  suitable  for  smithing  purposes  will  be  furnished 
at   all    times. 

Rule    121.      Compettnt   steam   hammer  drivers  will   be   furnished. 

Rule  122.  Blacksmiths  sent  out  on  the  road  to  do  blacksmiths'  work 
will   be   accompanied   by   helper. 

Rule  123.  Helpers  will  do  all  other  work  generally  recognized  a- 
blacksmith   helpers'  work. 

Differentials  for  Blacksmiths.--  liu\e  124.  Blacksmiths  working  or  mak 
ing  materiril  6  in.  or  over  shall  be  classified  as  hammersmiths  and  shal 
receive  1(1  cents  per  hour  above  the  minimum  rate  paid  blacksmiths  at  th^ 
point  cmployecl.  Blacksmiths  working  riateri.'il  4  in.  or  over,  shall  l>e  classi 
fieil  as  heavy  fire  blacksmiths  and  shall  receive  5  cents  per  hour  above  th> 
minimum  rate  paid  blacksmiths  at  the  point  employed.  Heaters  on  heav; 
fires  shall  receive  10  cents  per  hour  above  the  minimum  rate  paid  helper 
at  point  emfiloyed.  Hammer  ojierators,  and  helpers  working  with  hammer 
smiths  or  heavy  fire  blacksmiths  shall  receive  5  cents  per  hour  above  thi 
minimum  rate  paid  helpers  at  the  point  employed.  Furnace  operator 
(heaters)  oiierating  furnaces  for  hammersmiths  shall  receive  the  minimun 
rate  paid  blacksmiths  at  the  point  employed.  .\utogenous  welders  shal 
receive  5  cents  per  hour  above  the  minimum  rate  paid  blacksmiths  at  th( 
point  employed. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS'  SPECIAL  RULES 

Qualifications. — Rule  125.  .Any  man  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
or  has  had  four  or  more  years'  experience  at  the  various  branches  of  the 
trade,    ivho    is    qualified    and    capable    of    doing    sheet    metal    work    or   pipe 
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k  as  applied  to  buildings,  machinery,  locomotives,  cars,  etc.,  whether 
I.  je  tin,  sheet  iron,  or  sheet  copper,  and  capable  of  bending,  fitting  and 
I     zing  pipCi  shall  constitute  a  sheet  metal  worker. 

lasiification  of  Work. — Rule  126.  Sheet  metal  workers  shall  include 
t  Mers,  coppersmiths  and  pipe  fitters  employed  in  shop  yards  and  buildings 
r,  !  on  passenger  coaches  and  engines  of  all  kinds,  skilled  in  the  building, 
t  >ting,  assembling,  installing,  dismantling,  and  maintaining  parts  made 
,  sheet  copper,  brass,  tin,  zinc,  white  metal,  lead,  black,  planished, 
I  kled  and  galvanized  iron  of  10  gage  and  lighter  (present  practice 
i  ween  sheet  metal  workers  and  boilermakers  on  railroad  to  continue 
I  ative  to  gage  of  iron),  including  brazing,  soldering,  tinning,  loading 
:  1  babbitting;  the  bending,  fitting,  cutting,  threading,  brazing;  connecting 
r.- d  disconnecting  of  air,  water,  gas,  oil  and  steam  pipes;  the  operation 
'  babbitt  fires  and  pipe-threading  machines:  oxy-acetylene,  thermit  and 
rkctric  welding  on  work  recognized  as  sheet  metal  workers'  work,  and  all 
,  .licr  work  generally  recognized  as  sheet  metal  workers'  work. 

Sheet  Metal  Worker  Apprentices. — Rule  127.  Include  regular  and 
iiilper  apprentices  in   connection   with   the   work  as  defined  by   Rule   126. 

Sheet  Metal  Worker  Helpers. — Rule  128.  Employees  regularly  assigned 
.;>   helpers    to    assist    sheet    metal    workers   and    apprentices   in    their   various 

1  i.-issifications  of  work. 

Rule  129  Sheet  metal  workers  shall  not  be  required  to  remove  or  apply 
lilow-off  or  surface  pipes  or  ash-pan  blowers  on  boilers  under  steam 

Rule  130.  Sheet  metal  workers  will  be  sent  out  on  line  of  road  and  to 
(iiitlying  i>oints,  when  their  services  are  required,  but  not  for  small,  unim- 
portant  running  repair   iul)s. 

.•issigitmciit  or  Running  Repair  Force  to  Dead  Work. — Rule  131.  The 
assignment  of  running  repairs  sheet  metal  workers  to  dead  work  shall  rot 
he  the  recognized  practice;  but  at  points  where  no  dead  work  sheet  metal 
workers  are  employed,   they  may  be   so  assigned  if   the  service   requires   it. 

.■fssii;nriient  of  Dead  li'ork  Force  to  Running  Repairs. — Rule  132.  Dead 
work  forces  will  not  be  assigned  to  perform  running  repair  work,  except 
when  the  regularly  assigned  running  repair  forces  are  unable  to  get 
engines  out  in   time  to   prevent  delay  to  train   movement. 

Rule  133.  Sheet  metal  workers  v  ill  not  be  assigned  to  work  not 
applicable  to  them,  except  in  emergency  cases. 

Helper  .Apprentices. — Rule  134.  Fifty  i>er  cent  of  the  apprentices  may 
lie  selected  from  helpers  of  this  craft  who  have  had  not  less  than  two 
consecutive  years'  experience  as  a  sheet  metal  worker  helper  at  the  point 
wliere  employed,  and  shall  not  be  more  than  30  years  of  age;  such  appren- 
tice shall  -erve  three  calendar  years,  a  minimum  of  290  days  each  calendar 
year,  seniority   to   govern. 

Rule  135.  Helper  apprentices  will  start  at  the  third  classification  of 
regular  apprentices'  schedule  when  entering  their  apprenticeship,  and 
continue  through  as  regular  apprentices.  Helper  apprentices  will  receive 
tlie    minimum    heli>ers'    rate    for    the    first    six    months,    with    an    increase    of 

2  cents  per   hour   for   every   six   months  thereafter   until    they   have   served 
three  years. 

Rule  136.  Laborers,  or  similar  class  of  workmen,  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do  helpers'  work  Ps  outlined  in  Rule  128  if  regular  sheet  metal 
workers'   helpers   are   availa!)le. 

Rule   137.     Regular  apprentices'   schedule  and  division  of  time: 
6  monthsllelping. 
6  months — Light    pipe    work. 

12  montlis — Timing,    babbitting    and    brazing,    laying   out    and    forming. 

12  months — Kngine  and   car   work. 

12  months — (leneral  work,  including  one  month's  experience  with  the 
oxy-acetylene   torch. 

Differaifials  for  Sheet  Metal  Workers. — -Rule  138.  Autogenous  welders 
shall  receive  5  cents  per  hour  above  the  minimum  rate  paid  sheet  metal 
workers   at    point   employed. 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS'  SPECIAL  RULES 

Qualifications. — Rule  139.  Any  man  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
or  who  has  had  four  years'  practical  experience  in  electrical  work  and  is 
competent  to  execute  same  to  a  successful  conclusion  will  be  rated  as  an 
electrical  worker.  An  electrician  will  not  necessarily  be  an  armature 
winder. 

Classification  of  Electricians. — Rule  1-10.  Electricians'  work  shall  con- 
sists of  rejiairing.  rebuilding,  installing,  inspecting  and  maintaining  the 
electric  wiring  of  generators,  switchboards,  motors  and  control,  rheostats 
anil  control,  static  and  rotary  transformers,  motor  generators,  electric 
headlights  and  headlight  generators,  electric  welding  machines,  storage 
batteries,  and  axle  lighting  .equipment;  winding  armatures,  fields,  magnet 
coils,  rotors,  transformers,  and  starting  compensators.  Inside  wiring  in 
shops  and  on  steam  and  e'ectric  locomotives,  passenger  train  and  motor 
cars;  include  cable  splicers,  wiremen,  armature  winders,  electric  crane 
operators  for  cranes  of  40  ton  capacity  or  over,  and  all  other  work  jiroperly 
recognized  as  electricians'   work. 

Clas.rification  of  Linemen,  Etc. — Rule  141.  Linemen's  work  shall  con- 
sist of  building,  repairing  and  maintaining  ]>o\e  lines  and  supports  for 
service  wires  and  cables,  catenary  and  monorail  conductors  and  feed  wires, 
overhead  and  underground  and  all  outside  wiring  in  yards.  Men  employed 
as  motor  attendants,  generator  attendants  and  substation  attendants  who 
start,  stop  and  oil  and  keep  their  equipment  clean  and  change  and  adjust 
brushes  for  the  firopcr  running  of  tlicir  equipment,  switchboard  operators, 
coal  in  connection  with  loading  and  unloading  vessels.  Electric  crane 
operators  for  cranes  of  less  than  'lO-ton  capacity. 

Rule  142.  Groundmen's  work  shall  consist  of  assisting  linemen  in  their 
duties  when  said  work  is  performed  on  the  ground. 

Kule  143.  Coal  pier  elevator  operators  and  coal  pier  electric  hoist 
operators  in  connection  with  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

■■'pprenticcs  Electrical  Workers,  'Ru\e  144.  Include  regular  and  helper 
apprentices    in    connection    with    electrical    workers. 

FJectrica:  Worker  Helpers. — Rule  145.  Employees  regularly  assigned 
as  helpers  to  assist  electrical  workers  and  apprentices,  including  electric 
lamp  trimmers   who   do   no   mechanical   work. 

Kule  146.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  apprentices  may  consist  of  electrical 
Workers'    helpers   who    have    had    two   years   continuous   service    at    the   point 


where  employed.  When  assigned  as  helper  apprentices,  they  must  not  be 
over  25  years  of  age,  and  shall  serve  three  years,  a  minimum  of  290  days 
each    calendar    year. 

Rule  147.  The  following  schedule  for  regular  apprentices,  showing  the 
division  of  time  on  the  various  classes  of  work,  is  designed  as  a  guide  and 
will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible: 

12  months — Inside   wiring  and  electrical   repairing. 
6  months — Outside   line   work. 
6  months — Locomotive  headlight   work. 
6  months — Car   lighting  department. 
6  months — .-\rmature  winding. 

12  months — General    electrical    work. 

Rule  148.  Helper  apprentices  will  receive  the  minimum  helpers'  rate 
for  the  first  six  months,  with  an  increase  of  two  cents  per  hour  for 
every  six  months  thereafter  until  their  apprenticeship  is  completed.  If 
within  six  months  they  show  no  ability  to  acquire  the  trade,  they  will  be 
set  back  to  helping  and  retain  their  former  seniority  as  a  helper.  After 
completing  their  apprenticeship  they  shall  receive  the  minimum  rate  paid 
for  the  work  to  which  they  are  assigned,  if  retained  in  the  service. 

Rule  149.  The  following  scliedule  for  helper  apprentice  showing  the 
division  of  time  on  the  various  classes  of  work,  is  designed  as  a  guide 
and  will   be  followed  as  closely  as  jiossible: 

6  months — Inside   wiring  and  electrical   repairing. 

6  months — Outside  line  work. 

6   months— Locomotive    headlight    work. 

6  months  far   lighting  department. 

6  months — Armature   winding. 

6  months — General   electrical   work. 

Rule  150.  Laborers  or  similar  class  of  workmen  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  do  helpers"  work  as  outlined  in  Rule  145  if  regular  electrical  worker 
helpers  are  available. 

Rule  151.  Men  engaged  in  the  handling  of  storage  batteries  and  mixing 
acid  must  be  provided  with  acid-proof  rubber  gloves,  hip  boots  and  aprons. 

Rule  152.  Autogenous  welders  shall  receive  5  cents  per  hour  above  the 
minimum    rate   paid   electrical   workers   at   point    employed. 

CARMEN'S  SPECIAL  RULES 

Qualifications. —  Rule  153.  Any  man  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
or  who  has  had  four  years'  practical  experience  at  car  work,  and  who 
with  the  aid  of  tools,  with  or  without  drawings,  can  lay  out,  build  or 
perform  the  work  of  his  craft  or  occupation  in  a  mechanical  manner,  shall 
constitute  a  carman. 

Classification  of  Work. — Rule  154.  Carmen's  work  shall  consist  of  build- 
ing, maintaining,  dismantling,  painting,  upholstering  and  inspecting  all 
passenger  and  freight  cars,  both  wood  and  steel,  planing  mill,  cabinet  and 
bench  carpenter  work,  pattern  and  flask  making,  and  all  other  carpenter 
work  in  shop  and  yards:  carmen's  work  in  building  and  repairing  motor 
cars,  lever  cars,  hand  lars  and  station  trucks;  building,  repairing  and 
removing  and  applying  locomotive  cabs,  pilots,  pilot  beams,  running 
boards,  foot  and  headlight  boards,  tender  frames  and  trucks;  pipe  and 
inspection  work  in  connection  with  air  brake  equipment  on  freight  cars; 
applying  patented  metal  roofing:  repairing  steam  heat  hose  for  locomotives 
and  cars;  operating  punches  and  shears  doing  sha|iing  and  forming,  hand 
forges  and  heating  torches  in  connection  with  carmen's  work;  painting, 
varnishing,  surfacing,  lettering,  decorating,  cutting  of  stencil-.,  and 
removing  jiaint;  all  other  work  generally  recognized  as  painters'  work, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  locomotive  and  car  departments;  joint  car 
inspectors,  car  inspectors,  safety  appliance  and  train  car  repairers,  wrecking 
derrick  engineers,  and  wheel  record  keepers;  oxy-acetylene,  thermit  and 
electric  welding  on  work  generally  recognized  as  carmen's  work,  and  all 
other  work  generally  recognized  as  carmen's  work.  It  is  understood  that 
present  practice  in  the  jwrformaiice  of  work  between  the  carmen  and 
boilermakers  will  continue. 

Carmen  Apprentices. — Rule  155.  Include  regular  and  helper  apprentice* 
in  connection   with   the   work  as  defined   by   Rule   154. 

Carmen  Helpers.-  ]iu\e  156.  Employees  regularly  assigned  to  help  car- 
men an<l  apprentices,  employees  engaged  in  washing  and  scrubbing  the 
inside  and  outside  of  passenger  coaches,  preparatory  to  painting,  car  oilers 
and  i>ackers,  stock  keepers  (Car  Department).  Material  carriers,  rivet 
heaters  (except  when  jierformed  by  apprentices),  operators  of  bolt 
threaders,  nut  tappers,  drill  presses  and  ])unch  and  shear  operators  (cutting 
only  bar  stock  and  scrap),  holding  on  riyets,  striking  chisel  bars,  side 
sets  and  backing  out  i.unches.  using  backing  hammer  and  sledges  in 
assisting  carmen  in  straightening  metal  pans  of  cars,  cleaning  journals, 
assist  carmen  in  ere».-ting  scaffolds  and  all  other  work  generally  recognired 
as  carmen   helper's  work. 

Wrecking  Crcus- — Rule  157.  Wrecking  crews,  including  engineers  and 
firemen  shall  be  comj)osed  of  regularlv  assigned  carmen,  and  will  be  paid 
for  svich  service  as  per  General  Ruk's  from  time  called  until  return  to 
their  home  station.  Meals  and  lodging  will  be  provided  by  the  company 
while   crew.s   are    on    I'uty    in   wrecking   service. 

Rule  158.  When  wrecking  crews  are  called  for  wrecks  or  derailments 
outside  of  yard  limits,  the  regularly  assigned  crew  will  accompany  outfit. 
For  wrecks  or  derailments  within  yard  limits,  sufficient  carmen  will  be 
called  to  perforin  thf.  work. 

Inspectors. — Rule  159.  Men  assigned  to  inspecting  must  be  able  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
M.   C.    n.   rules  and  safety  appbance   laws. 

Rule  160.  Inspectors  and  other  carmen  in  train  yards  will  not  be 
required  to  take  record,  for  conducting  transportation  purposes,  of  seals, 
commodities,  or  destination  or  cars. 

Safety  Appliance  Men. — Rule  16i.  Men  assigned  to  follow  inspectors  in 
yards  to  make  safety  appliance  and  light  running  repairs,  shall  not  be 
re(|uired   to   work  on   cars  taken   from   trains  to   repair   tracks. 

Protection  for  Repairmen. — Rule  162.  Switches  of  repair  tracks  will  be 
kept  locked  with  special  locks  and  men  working  on  such  tracks  shall  be 
notified  before  any  switching  is  done.  A  competent  person  will  be  regu- 
larly assigned  to  perform  this  duty  and  held  responsible  for  seeing  it  is 
performed  properly. 

Rule    163.     Trains   or   cars   while   being  inspected    or    worked    on    by   train 
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yard   men   will   be   protecttd   by   blue   flag  by   day   and   blue   light   by  night, 
which  will  not  be  removed  except  by  men  who  place  same. 

One  Man  Points. — Rule  164.  A  "one  main  point"  is  an  outlying  point 
■where  there  is  employed  one  carman,  day,  and  one,  night,  or  where 
there  is  only  one  carman  employed.  Carmen  stationed  at  one  man  points 
shall  be  paid  by  the  hour  and  under  the  rules  governing  running  repair 
forces,  except  that  the  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  work  may  be 
worked   within   a   spread  of  ten  consecutive   hours. 

Rule  165.  Air  hammers,  jacks  and  all  other  power  driven  machinery 
and  tools,  operated  by  carmen  or  their  apprentices  will  be  furnished  by 
the  company  and  maintained  in  sate  working  condition. 

Rule  166.  Crayons,  .«oapstone,  marking  pencils,  tool  handles,  saw-files, 
motor  bits,  brace  bits,  cold  chisels,  bars,  steel  wrenches,  steel  sledges, 
hammers  fnoi  claw-harrmers),  reamers,  drills,  taps,  dies,  lettering  and 
striping  pencils  and  brushes  will  be  furnished  by  the  company. 

Rule  167.  The  application  ot  blacking  to  fireboxes  and  smoke  boxes  of 
locomotives,   in   roundhouses,  will   not  be  considered  painters'   work. 

Rule  168.  When  necessary  to  repair  or  inspect  cars  on  the  road  or 
away  from  the  shops,  carmen  will  be  sent  out  to  perform  such  work. 
Two  carmen  will  be  sent  to  perform  such  work  as  putting  in  couplers, 
draft  rods,  draft  timber?-,  arch  bars,  center  pins,  putting  cars  on  center, 
truss   rods    and   wheels,   and   work  of  similar  character. 

Rule  169.  Shops,  repair  vards  and  train  yards  where  carmen  are 
employed   shall   he   kept  clean   of  all  rtibbish. 

Apprentices. — Rule  170.  Regular  apprenticeships  will  be  established 
in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  /Npprentices  shall  be  governed  by  the  general 
rules  covering  apprentices. 

Rule  171.  .Spprentices  sha'I  not  work  on  oxy-acetylene,  thermit,  electric 
or   other   welding  processes   until   they   are   in   their   last    year. 

Helper  Apprentices. — Rule  172.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  apprentices  may 
be  selected  from  carmen's  helnets  who  have  had  not  less  than  two  con- 
secutive years'  experience  at  tlie  point  emjiloyed,  at  the  time  application  for 
apprenticeship  is  made.  Helper  apprentices  siiall  not  be  over  thirty  years 
of  age  and  will  serve  three  years,  .-i  minimum  of  290  days  each  calendar 
year.  Helper  apprentices  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  rules 
as  regular  apprentices.  Helpfr  ajiprentices  shall  receive  the  minimum 
helpers'  rate  for  the  first  six  months,  with  an  increase  of  two  cents  per 
hour  each  succeedi;  g  six  months  until  they  have  served  three  years.  At 
the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship  eriod,  if  retained  in  the  service, 
they  shall  receive  the  mechanic's  rate  of  pay. 

Painter  Apprentices.  Regular. — Rule  173.  Regular  apprentices — Division 
of  time  for  painter  apprentices. 

The    following    schedule    for    regular    aprentices,    painter,    showing    the 
division  of  time  on  the  various  classes  of  work,  is  designed  as  a  guide  and 
will   be    followed  as  closely  as   the  conditions  will  permit: 
6  months — Freight  car  painting. 
6   months—  Color   room,    mixing   paint. 
6   months — Cleneral    locomotive    painting. 

12  months — -Brush    work,   passenger   equipment. 

18  months — T.etterin!?.  stripi-^g.  varnishing,  and  such  laying-out  and 
designing  as  the  shon  affords. 

Schedule  of  l^'ork.  Painter  Helper  Apprentices.— Tiu^e  174.  Helper  ap- 
prentices, division  of  time  for  painter  apprentices.  The  following  schedule 
for  heler  apprentices,  painter,  showing  the  division  of  time  on  the  various 
classes  of  work,  is  designed  as  a  guide  and  will  be  followed  as  closely 
as  the  conditions  will   permit: 

4  months — Freight  car  painting, 
4  months — Color   room,  mixing  paint, 
4  months— (General   locomotive  painting, 
10  months — Brush   work,  passenger  equipment, 

14  months — Lettering,     striping,    varnishing,    and     such    laying-out 
and   designing  as    the    shop   affords. 

Regular  Apprentice."  Carmen  Schedule  of  lVork.—Ru\e  175.  The  follow- 
ing schedul-  for  regular  apprentices,  showing  the  division  of  time  on  the 
various  classes  of  work,  is  designed  as  a  guide  and  will  be  followed  as 
closely  as  the  conditions  will  permit.  Where  sufficient  passenger  car  de- 
partment work  is  not  available  without  exceeding  the  regular  ratio  of 
apprentices,  in  the  passenger  car  department,  apprentices  will  complete  their 
apprenticeship  in   the   freight  car  department. 

18  months    -General    freight   work,   wood  and   steel. 
6  months— .\ir  brake  work. 
6  months — Nfill   machine  work. 

18  months — General   coach   work,   wood  and  steel. 

Helper  Apprentice  Carmen  Schedule  of  Work. — Rule  176.  The  following 
schedule  for  helper  apprentices,  showing  the  division  of  time  on  the  various 
classes  of  work,  is  designed  as  a  guide  and  will  be  followed  as  closely  as 
the  conditions  will  permit.  Where  sufficient  pa-senger  car  department  work 
is  not  available  without  exceeding  the  regular  ratio  of  apprentices,  m  the 
passenger  car  department.  api)rentices  will  complete  their  apprenticeship  in 
the    freight   car   department. 

12   months — Cier.eral    freight    work,    wood   and   steel. 
6  months — Air  brake  work. 
6  months — Mill   machine   work. 

12   months — General   coach    work,    wood   and   steel, 

Rule  177.  In  the  event  of  not  being  able  to  employ  carmen  with  four 
years'  experience  and  the  regular  and  helper  apprentice  schedule  not  pro- 
viding men  enough  to  do  the  work,  the  force  may  be  increased  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Regular  apprentices  who  have  served  two  years  and  helper 
apprentices  who  have  served  two  years,  may  be  promoted  to  mechanics  at 
point  employed  and  will  be  paid  the  minimum  rate  for  carmen,  senionty 
to  govern.  Helpers  who  have  had  four  or  more  years'  experience  at  point 
empolyed,  may  be  promoted  to  mechanics,  they  to  receive  the  minimum  rate 
for  carmen  ami  he  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade,  seniority  to 
govern.  The  duly  authorized  committee  in  each  shop  covered  by  this  agree- 
ment will  be  consulted  and  mutual  understanding  arrived  at  in  promoting 
helpers.  The  ratio  of  helpers  to  be  promoted,  to  the  number  of  mechanics 
in  any  one  shop  shall  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent.  The  general  chairman  on 
each  railroad  affected  shall  be  furnished  a  complete  record  of  the  men 
promoted.  When  a  reduction  is  made  in  force  of  mechanics,  promoted 
helpers  in  accordance  with  their  seniority  shall  be  set  back  first;  then  ad- 
vanced apprentices.  No  mechanics  to  be  laid  oflf  until  all  such  promoted 
helpers  and  apprentices  have  been  set  back.     Promoted  apprentices  and  pro- 


moted helpers  w'ho  have  not  serveil  four  vears  as  mechanics,  will  be  se 
back  at  any  time  that  mechanics  with  four  or  more  years'  experience  mak 
application   for  employment. 

Differentials  for  Carmen. — Rule  178.  Autogenous  welders  shall  receive  . 
cents  per  hour  above  the  minimum  rate  paid  carmen  at  point  employed. 

Differentials  for  Coach  Cleaners. — Rule  179.  For  coach  cleaners  establis' 
basic  minimum  rate  of  41  cents  per  hour  and  to  this  rate  and  all  rate 
above  41  cents  per  hour  add  4  cents  making  a  minimum  of  45  cents.  Coac' 
cleaners  to  be  included  in  the  national  agreement  and  will  receive  overtim. 
as  provided  therein. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Scope  of  General  and  Special  Rules. — Rule  180.  Except  as  provided  fo- 
under the  special  rules  of  each  craft,  the  general  rules  shall  govern  in  al' 
cases. 

Effect  on  Existing  .4grecment.t. — Rule  181.  In  consideration  of  the 
standardization  of  hours  of  service  and  rules  governing  working  condition 
hereby  established  on  all  railroads  in  Federal  operation,  the  general  anc! 
special  rules  of  this  agreement  shall  supersede  and  be  substituted  for  th^ 
general  and  special  rules  of  existing  agreements  in  conflict  herewith; 
rules  of  existing  agreements  dealing  with  conditions  of  employment 
not  specifically  provided  for  herein  shall  remain  in  effect  and  be 
recognized  as  addenda  to  this  agreement  by  the  several  railroad.s 
who  negotiated  such  rules.  Rulings  that  have  been  made  by  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  and  Railroad  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  2,  where  not 
in    conflict    with    the    rules   of   this   agreement,   shall    remain    in    effect. 

Duration  of  Agreement. —Rule  182.  These  general  and  special  rule? 
and  regulations  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  during  federal  opera 
tion  unless  .superseded  or  amended  as  herein  provided.  They  shall  be 
printed  by  the  railroads  and  each  employe  affected  thereby  shall  be  pro 
vided   with  a  copy  on    request. 

Revision  of  AErcemcnt.  £/c.— Rule  183.  Should  either  the  Railroad 
Administration  or  the  organizations  desire  to  revise  these  rules,  a  written 
statement  containing  the  proposed  changes  shall  be  given  and  conference 
held  within  thirty  days  to  arrange  details  nece.ssary  to  negotiate  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

Rule  184.  Except  as  herein  provided,  nothing  in  these  rules  shall  be 
constriied  to  supersede  methods  of  procedure  promulgated  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  for  the  hanuling  of  grievances,  or  the  application  or  inter- 
pretation of  the  provision  of  this  agreement. 

Rule  185.  This  agreement  shall  become  effective  30  days  after  date 
signed  by  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  and  the  representatives  of 
the    employees'    organizations. 

Rule  186.  Differentials  provided  for  in  this  agreement  for  highly  skilled 
employees  shall  become  effective  as  of  May  1,   1919. 


SIMPLEX  OIL  GUP 

An  oil  cup  designed  especially  for  use  on  the  high  pres- 
.-^ure  air  cylinder  of  the  cross-compound  type  of  air  pump 
is  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  cup  consists  of  a  cyhndrical 
brass  casting  made  in  two  parts,  with  a  ys-in.  brass  pipe  in- 
serted as  shown.  The  pipe  is  threaded  at  one  end  and 
screwed  into  the  bottom  of  the  brass  cup,  and  the  other  end 
is  reduced  to  7/o2-in.  oil  intake.     A  choke  fitting  5/64  in. 


■g  Brass  Pipe 


Reduced  fo  j2^ 


Choke  F/Hing  Pedacecf 
^^^ to  ^^  Diam. 

Cross   Section   of   Simplex   Oil   Cup 

in  diameter  is  fitted  into  the  outlet,  thus  preventing  the 
cylinder  from  being  flooded  with  oil.  These  cups  require 
no  regulating  as  they  operate  only  while  the  air  pumps  are 
running,  and  as  the  feed  is  regular  and  the  amount  of  oil 
only  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  pump,  they 
are  very  economical. 

In  the  cup   illustrated  old  choke  plugs   from  bull's-eye 
lubricators  were  used.     As  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing, 
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t  e  oil  syphons  over  the  bend  in  the  feed  pipe,  by  this  means 
/  eding  the  oil  in  regular  quantities  when  the  pumps  are  in 
-: ,  )eration. 
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THE  COST  OF  BRITISH  LOCOMOTIVES 

BY  ROBERT  E.  THAYER 

European  Editor  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
Our  London  contemporary,  the  Railway  Gazette,  in  a 
r.cent  editorial  criticizes  the  Egyptian  State  Railway  Ad- 
ministration for  spending  several  thousand  pounds  for  loco- 
motives in  America,  indicating  that  the  purchases  were  made 
v.ithout  due  consideration  of  prices  even  though  the  British 
(oncerns  quoted  prices  from  76  per  cent  to  81  per  cent 
higher  than  that  quoted  by  the  successful  American  loco- 
motive builder.  Its  implication  was,  although  they  took 
great  pains  to  forestall  any  criticism  in  this  respect,  that 
even  though  the  quotations  of  the  British  manufacturers 
were  much  higher  than  those  of  the  American  manufacturer 
"the  quality  of  British  workmanship  and  the  class  of  material 
put  into  the  engines,  compared  with  those  produced  in  other 
countries  result  in  an  economy  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
and  an  increased  life  which  more  than  repay  the  higher 
first  cost.'' 

The  figures  iii-*ed  as  the  bids  of  the  British  manufac- 
turers were  from  ^-15,000  ($6.i,000)*  to  £17,000  ($71,400)* 
with  a  possihk  delivery  in  1921,  as  against  the  American 
locomotive  builder's  figures  of  £8,500  ($35,000)*  to  £9,400 
($39,500)*  with  delivery  in  four  months.  In  other  words 
thic  Railway  Gazette  would  imply  that  the  workmanship  of 
the  British  locomotive  builders  is  sufficiently  better  to  war- 
rant the  Egyptian  State  railways  paying  from  $27,000 
(76  per  cent)  to  $32,000  (81  per  cent)  more  a  piece  for 
their  locomotives!  We  are  well  aware  that  the  expense  of 
maintenance  and  repairs  should  be  as  carefully  considered 
as  the  first  cost  of  an  article,  but  at  the  same  time  we  also 
believe  that  the  interest  on  the  investment  is  as  important 
a  factor  as  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Figuring  monev  at 
five  per  cent,  which  is  an  exceedmgly  conservative  rate  at 
the  present  time,  had  the  Egyptian  State  Railways  pur- 
chased their  locomotives  from  the  British  manufacturers  at 
the  quoted  figures  they  would  have  had  additional  yearly 
capital  charges  varying  from  $1,400  to  $1,600  to  apply  to 
each  one  of  these  engines. 

Before  the  war,  the  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  were 
in  a  particularly  advantageous  position  as  regards  the  cost 
of  labor.  They  could  economically  put  more  labor  in  their 
manufactured  articles  and  produce  a  product  of  greater 
refinement  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  was  possible  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  low  cost  of  labor 
made  unnecessary  the  development  and  use  of  the  so-called 
labor  saving  machinery.  During  and  since  the  war,  however, 
the  cost  of  labor  has  increased  in  Great  Britain  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  cost  of  the  final  product  when  made  ac- 
cording to  pre-war  practice,  is  greatly  increased.  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  had  to  carefully  watch  its  labor 
cost  has  constantly  improved  its  manufacturing  methods 
by  the  installation  of  improved  machinerj',  and  on  the  other 
hand,  found  it  impractical  and  uneconomical,  in  the  final 
analysis,  to  go  to  the  refinement  of  the  British  manufacturers. 
The  real  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  can  buy  so  much  cheaper  from 
America  is  that  greater  development  has  been  made  in 
America  in  the  use  of  improved  machinery.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  by  careful  students  in  manufacturing  costs 
that  with  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  labor,  both  Great 
Britain  and  many  of  the  European  countries  will  find  it 
increasingly  necessary  to  improve  their  manufacturing 
methods  and  to  use  more  modern  labor  saving  machinery 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

*Based   on   an   exchange   rate   of  $4.20. 


RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION  NEWS 

The  Railroad  Administration,  according  to  a  statement 
authorized  by  Director  General  Hines  on  November  15,  has 
proposed  to  the  four  brotherhoods  representing  the  train 
and  engine  employees  that  in  order  to  give  an  additional 
measure  of  compensation  to  the  employees  in  the  slow  freight 
serv'ice,  time  and  one-half  will  be  paid  for  time  required  to 
make  their  runs  in  excess  of  what  would  be  required  if  an 
average  speed  of  12}^  miles  per  hour  were  maintained,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  all  arbitraries  and  special  allowances 
now  paid  in  various  forms  of  freight  train  service  are  en- 
tirely eliminated.  The  proposal  was  taken  under  considera- 
tion l>y  the  officials  of  the  brotherhoods  that  have  been  con- 
ferring with  Mr.  Hines  and  Railroad  Administration  offi- 
cials, with  a  view  to  consideration  and  further  discussion. 
The  statement  says  it  is  estimated  that  the  net  cost  of  this 
proposal  will  be  approximately  $3,000,000  a  month,  or 
$36,000,000  a  year. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    FOR    MECHANICS    AND    APPRENTICES 

IN    RAILROAD    SHOPS 

For  the  guidance  of  railroads  contemplating  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  classes  for  training  of  mechanics  and 
apprentices  under  provisions  of  the  federal  vocational  educa- 
tion act  and  the  Division  of  Operation  circular  of  August  1, 
1919.  the  following  additional  information  on  the  matter  is 
submitted  in  a  circular  issued  by  Frank  McManamy,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  division: 

The  federal  vocational  education  act  provides  that  schools 
organized  under  its  provisions  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
particular  state  in  which  t4ie  school  or  class  may  he  located, 
and  under  the  general  direction  of  the  state  board  for  voca- 
tional education. 

It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  act  that  the  controlling  pur- 
pose of  the  work  to  be  aided  under  its  provisions  is  to  fit 
for  useful  employment  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade 
or  industrial  pursuit  or  who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of 
a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit. 

The  purpose  for  which  federal  money  has  been  appro- 
priated and  may  be  expended  by  the  state  and  under  what 
conditions  the  state  may  allot  such  funds  is  determined  in 
general  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  all  details  of  which 
will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  state  board  fot 
vocational  education. 

The  general  conditions  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools  set 
up  in  the  act  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  school  or  class  must  be  under  public  supervision 
or  control. 

2.  The  controlling  purpose  must  be  to  prepare  for  useful 
employment. 

3.  The  instruction  given  in  the  schools  must  be  of  less 
than  college  grade. 

4.  All  pupils  must  be  over  14  years  of  age. 

5.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  vocational  education 
act,  the  instruction  must  be  given  for  not  less  than  144  hours 
per  year.  The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  au- 
thorization for  208  hours  of  instruction  per  year  meets  this 
condition. 

6.  Every  dollar  of  federal  funds  must  be  matched  by  a 
dollar  of  state  or  local  money,  or  both.  The  expenditures 
are  to  be  made  by  the  state  board  or  by  the  local  com- 
munity, and  reimbursement  made  from  federal  funds  by  the 
state  board  for  vocational  education. 

7.  Reimbursements  may  be  made  from  federal  funds 
only  for  money  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers.  This  does 
not  include  any  reimbursement  for  buildings,  equipment,  or 
supplies. 

8.  The  railroad  must  supply  the  plant  and  equipment 
adequate  for  the  type  of  instruction  to  be  given.     This  has 
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already  been  authorized  by  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
circular  issued  August  1,  191^. 

9.  The  course  of  study  may  include  trade  drawing,  trade 
science,  trade  mathematics,  and  actual  shop  work.  In  all 
cases  the  instruction  given  shall  l)e  of  the  trade-extension 
type,  supj)lementing  in  character  the  regular  employment  of 
the  puj)il. 

10.  The  methods  of  instruction  must  be  such  as  will  in- 
sure the  functioning  of  that  instruction  in  tlie  trade  which 
the  apprentice  is  learning.  This  means  that  the  instruction 
should  be  given  as  far  as  possible  by  the  individual  method 
rather  than  through  lectures.  Demonstrations,  illustrations, 
and  examples  should  l)e  drawn  from  the  shop  in  which  the 
pupil  is  employed.  A  careful  coordination  must  be  main- 
tained Ijetween  the  instructor  res|)onsible  for  the  related  in- 
struction in  the  classroom  and  the  training  which  the  ap- 
prentice is  receiving  in  the  shop. 

11.  All  instructors  for  whose  work  reimbur.«iement  is  to 
be  made  through  the  state  board  for  vocational  education 
must  be  thoroughly  qualified  and  meet  the  (lualifications  set 
up  by  the  state  plan  in  the  state  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
given.  The  instructor  of  related  subjects  should  be  a  man 
l»ossessmg  at  lea.«<t  two  years'  technical  education  of  college 
grade,  or  equivalent  technical  education,  and  having  a  sati.>^- 
factory  practical  experience  and  contact  in  one  or  more  of 
the  trades  represented  in  the  railroad  shoj) — a  contact  giving 
an  appreciation  and  working  knowledge  of  the  principal 
trade  processes.  It  is  recognized  that  whenever  a  man  can 
be  found  ])Osse.ssing,  in  addition  to  the  technical  training,  a 
journeyman's  experience  in  a  trade,  he  is  more  likely  to  be 
successful  as  an  instructor. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
will  {)repare  suggested  courses  of  study  for  at  least  three 
trades,  namely,  machine  shop,  boiler  making,  and  sheet- 
metal  work,  and  these  suggested  courses  of  .^^tudy  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  state  boards,  and 
through  these  boards  can  be  obtained  by  the  railroads  upon 
aj)plication. 

There  are  certain  conditions  which  should  be  considered  in 
making  arrangements  for  railroad  shop  apprentices*  schools 
under  this  plan: 

1.  There  .should  be  an  advisory  committee.  Such  com- 
mittee may  properly  include  representatives  of  the  workers 
in  the  trades,  the  shop  management,  and  public  school. 

2.  This  advisory  committee  should  be  responsible  for 
insuring  cooperation  l)etween  the  workers,  shop  management 
and  public-school  authorities. 

^.  The  instructors  employed  for  this  work  should  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  advisory  committee,  as  well  as  meeting  the 
qualiAcations  .set  up  in  the  .state  plans. 

4.  The  courses  of  study  should  be  satisfactory  to  this 
advi.sory  committee. 

5.  The  classrooms  to  be  used  should  be  suitably  fitted 
up  for  the  instruction  which  is  to  be  given,  and  they  should 
be  .so  located  that  the  apprentices  may  readily  have  access 
from  the  shop  to  the  classroom  and  the  da.ssroom  to  the  shop 
without  the  necessity  of  making  an  entire  change  of  clothing 
or  entailing  an  unnecessary  loss  of  time. 

It  is  understood  that  railroads  may  conduct  their  own 
schools  independent  of  these  arrangements  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  l)ut  in  such  cases  the  entire 
expense  will  be  borne  by  the  railroad,  and  no  refmbursement 
fan  be  made  from  federal  funds  under  provisions  of  the 
federal  vocational  education  act. 

ORDERS  OF  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Condition  of  Locomotive  Cabs. — The  Northwestern  re- 
gional director,  file  66-1-122,  .states  that  the  condition  of 
manv  locomotive  cabs  is  such  that  in  cold  weather  severe 


hardships  to  the  men  as  well  as  loss  of  efficiency  will  result 
Openings  in  cabs  around  boilerheads,  injector  pipes,  reverse 
levers  and  other  places  must  be  properly  closed;  clear  vision 
windows  must  open  and  close  properly;  cab  heaters  must  be 
applied  and  be  put  in  proper  condition  for  service,  and  suit- 
al)le  cab  curtains  musi  be  provided  as  soon  as  needed. 

Curtailment  of  Passenger  Service.— The  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration has  made  drastic  reductions  in  passenger  service 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  in  order  to  meet  the  threatened 
shortage  of  fuel  due  to  decreased  production  of  coal,  which 
has  fallen  to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  normal  following  the 
.strike  of  bituminous  miners.  In  the  west  one-third  of  the 
trains  were  discontinued,  in  New  England  10  per  cent  were 
taken  off  and  in  the  Eastern  region  practically  the  same 
reductions  made  during  the  war  were  again  put  into  effect. 
The  orders  in  some  cases  were  even  more  drastic  than  the 
wartime  restrictions.  The  Twentieth  Century  Limited, 
which  had  run  all  during  the  war  was  ordered  discontinued 
after  December  9. 

The  order  limiting  the  number  of  trains  in  the  North- 
western, Central  Western  and  South  western  regions  was 
issued  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  chairman  of  the  Western  Passenger 
Committee.  It  called  for  the  elimination  of  passenger  trains 
which  could  be  spared  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
traveling  j)ublic  and  the  discontinuance  of  all  ])arlor,  club 
and  lounge  cars  and  the  elimination  of  all  sjiecial  trains. 

The  order  reducing  the  number  of  trains  on  the  eastern 
roads  was  issued  on  Decemijer  5  l)y  \.  T.  Hardin,  regional 
director  of  the  Eastern  region  and  read  in  |)art  as  follows: 
"For  the  purpose  of  con.serving  fuel  and  to  protect  and  pro- 
vide sufficient  transportation,  an  order  has  been  given  for 
a  reduction  in  train  .service,  effective  12:01  a.m.,  Decem- 
ber 10,  on  all  railroads  in  the  Ea.stern  region.  This  is 
necessary  not  only  to  conserve  fuel,  but  also  to  afford  the 
freest  facility  for  exj:)editious  movement  of  fuel  where 
there  may  be  acute  shortages. 

"The  reduction  in  service  will  be  general  on  all  roads 
and  will  be  made  so  far  as  practicable  on  the  several  lines 
hav'ng  commcn  termini,  to  support  each  other  and  afford 
the  max'mum  service  with  the  minimum  numl)er  of  trains 
and  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  traveling  public.  No 
special  trains  are  to  be  run  for  pleasure  travel;  no  second 
sections  of  regular  trains  will  be  operated  except  in  cases 
of  coach  travel  to  and  from  c  ties  of  dense  population,  and 
tlien  only  when  absolutely  indispensable." 


Cofyiiglit    by    International    Film    S<-r:icc 

U.  S.  Army  Machine  Shop  at  Glevres,  France,  Included  in  the  $300,- 
000,000   Sale  of   Army   Supplies  to  the    French   Government 
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STEEL  FIREBOXES  IN   EUROPEAN 
LOCOMOTIVES 

BY  W.  G.  LANDON 

Steel  fireboxes  have  not  been  popular  in  Europe  and  in 
-he  absence  of  any  other  explanation,  the  treatment  the  fire- 
Mox  gets  in  service — in  other  words,  the  methods  of  firing 
and  boiler  feeding — may  account  for  this. 

Abroad  the  old  fashioned  flat  ash  pan  is  universal  and 
it  is  fitted  with  one  or  two  damj^ers,  which  effectually  ex- 
dude  all  air  when  they  are  closed.  The  lever  controlling 
the  damper  is  matched,  thus  permitting  a  graduated  open- 
ing. The  grates  are  usually  of  the  fixed  pattern.  On  the 
Continent  shaking  grates  are  used  to  a  small  extent  Ijut  they 
are  so  arranged  that  they  do  not  rock  far  enough  to  shake 
down  the  fire.  Short  brick  arches  are  always  installed,  but 
arch  tubes  are  not  used.  The  smokebox  contains  no  de- 
flector plate  or  other  arrangement  for  equalizing  draft. 
Sometimes  a  netting  is  arranged  around  the  petticost  pipe. 

In  England  boiler  feeding  is  done  uniformly  on  long 
runs,  the  injector  being  left  on  continuously  as  in  America. 
Firing  interv^als  are,  however,  much  longer,  three  to  five 
minutes  or  more.  The  practice  is  to  put  10  to  15  shovelsful 
to  a  fire  and  as  the  grate  areas  are  only  20  to  25  sq.  ft.,  the 
cooling  eftect  on  the  firebox  must  be  considerable.  All  loco- 
motives are  supplied  with  lump  coal,  which  makes  this  kind 
of  firing  possible.  Usually  the  damper  is  partly  closed  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  air  admitted  through  the  firedoor. 
The  firedoor  opens  inward  on  the  locomotives  of  many  Eng- 
lish railways.  In  cases  where  it  does  not  a  deflector  plate 
is  used,  thus  driving  the  incoming  air  down  on  the  fire. 
.\s  the  fire  gets  dirty,  the  damper  is  opened  up  and  the  fire- 
door  closed  if  necessary.  At  the  running  shed  or  round- 
house, the  fire  is  dumped  by  knocking  out  a  few  grate  bars, 
and  the  smokebox  door  is  opened  and  the  cinders  cleared 
out.  In  firing  up,  natural  draft  is  used  and,  of  course, 
if  the  boiler  is  cool  d  temperature  difference  in  great  is  set 
up  l)etween  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  firebox. 
Washing  out  is  generally  done  with  cold  water,  although  a 
few  hot  water  systems  have  been  installed. 

In  France  the  methods  are  the  same,  except  that  in- 
jectors are  usually  over  size,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  cut 
down  the  feed  fine  enough  for  continuous  feeding.  There 
is  an  exception  to  this — the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean 
Railway.  Both  injectors  of  these  locomotives  are  on  the 
fireman's  side  and  one  is  of  the  proper  size  for  continuous 
pumping.  The  idea  of  the  over-size  injector  originated 
many  years  ago,  when  French  engines  were  supplied  with 
lump  coal.  Just  before  firing,  the  injector  was  shut  off  and 
a  large  fire  put  in.  Thus  the  cooling  effect  of  the  feed- 
water  would  l)e  arrested  while  the  cold  air  was  entering 
through  the  firedoor.  After  the  door  was  closed,  the  in- 
jector was  again  put  on  for  four  or  five  minutes  until  firing 
was  again  necessary.  Now,  however,  the  engines  are  sup- 
plied with  coals  having  a  large  proportion  of  slack,  so  the 
firing  intervals  have  to  l>e  shorter.  Consequently  the  in- 
jector is  left  on  for  the  same  length  of  time,  while  the  firing 
inter\-als  are  reduced  to  one  or  two  minutes.  The  slack  is 
wetted  down  copiously,  forming  a  mush,  and  siz  or  seven 
shovels  of  this  cause  a  considerable  drop  in  firebox  tem- 
perature, which  together  with  the  excessive  amount  of  feed- 
water  entering  the  l)oiler,  must  cool  the  lower  flues  and  fire- 
1k)x  more  than  is  desirable.  The  theory  of  drenching  the 
coal  is  that  although  heat  is  used  in  evaporating  the  water, 
the  fusil)le  part  of  the  coal  will  run  and  bind  the  .<5mall 
particles  before  they  are  light  enough  to  be  lifted  from  the 
fire  bed,  and  that  the  steam  escaping  from  the  wet  slack 
forms  air  passages  which  assist  in  combustion.  While  this 
theory  may  have  some  basis  the  smokebox  of  an  engine 
which  has  been  worked  on  a  long  run  is  often  nearly  half 
filled  with  cinders  and  consequently  a  large  number  of  the 


lower  flues  are  plugged  up.  The  firedoor  is  not  left  open 
while  running,  the  draft  being  controlled  by  the  variable 
exhaust. 

At  the  roundhouse  the  fire  is  cleaned  with  a  variety  of 
implements  carried  on  each  engine,  the  good  fire  being  pul- 
led to  the  back  and  covered  over,  and  the  clinkers  pushed 
forward.  Before  the  crew  leaves  the  engine,  l)oth  injectors 
are  frequently  put  on,  thus  filling  the  boiler  at  a  ver}-  rapid 
rate  when  the  fire  is  practically  dead.  When  the  fire  is 
made  up  the  clinkers  are  pushed  out  through  a  dump  grate 
at  the  front  of  the  firebox. 

These  practices  may  be  followed  occasionally  without  ap- 
l^arent  injur\'  to  the  boiler,  but  when  they  are  persisted  in 
the  effect  must  be  evident  and  it  would  seem  that  if  steel 
firebox  are  to  be  introduced  in  Europe,  some  active  propa- 
ganda on  boiler  treatment  must  be  conducted. 


RIPKEN   AUTOMATIC    DRIFTING    VALVE 
FOR   LOCOMOTIVES 

Since  superheated  steam  has  come  into  general  use  the 
troul)le  ex}x»rienced  with  deposits  on  locomotive  pistons  and 
cylinders  has  increased  greatly.  The  use  of  the  drifting 
throttle  has  proved  effective  in  eliminating  this  trouble, 
Imt  it  is  difficult  to  insure  that  the  engineer  uses  the  proper 
amount  of  steam  and  for  that  reason  an  automatic  drifting 
valve  has  important  advantages  over  the  drifting  throttle. 
Several  tj'pes  of  drifting  valves  are  in  use  at  present,  the 
majority  being  arranged  to  come  into  action  when  a  vacuum 
is  formed  in  the  cylinder.  Since  the  vacuum  which  operates 
the  valve  will  also  draw  in  the  front  end  gases  which  cause 


Section  Showing  the  Construction  of  the  Ripken   Automatic 

Drifting    Valve 

deposits  on  the  cylinder  walls,  any  drifting  valve  operated 
on  this  principle  cannot  entirely  remove  the  trouble. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  in 
the  cylinder  a  valve  has  been  devised  which  is  operated 
by  the  compression  in  the  cylinder.  This  device  is  known 
as  the  Ripken  automatic  drifting  valve  and  is  in  use  cai 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  valve 
comes  into  operation  l)efore  the  cylinders  are  emptied  of 
steam  pressure  after  the  throttle  has  Ijeen  closed  and  is 
kept  in  operation  and  furnishes  the  needed  amount  of 
steam  until  the  pistons  cease  to  move.  It  is  automaticaUy 
closed  just  as  the  engine  stops  by  the  building  up  of  pres- 
sure in  the  steam  chest. 

Only  one  valve  per  engine  is  used  as  the  steam  is  passed 
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directly  to  the  branch  pipe  or  tlie  saturated  end  of  the 
superheater  header.  This  arrangement  is  advantageous  as 
it  reduces  the  amount  of  steam  required  and  also  protects 
the  superheater  elements  against  overheating.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  use  either  air  relief  valves  or  by-pass  valves  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ripken  drifting  valve. 

The  illustration  below  shows  a  section  of  the  valve  which 
serves  to  illustrate  its  operation.  The  operating  portion 
consists  of  a  cage  A,  and  a  differential  piston  valve  B. 
The  cage  has  an  opening  M,  at  the  bottom  which  is  con- 
nected by  the  most  direct  means  possible  with  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  so  that  the  cylinder  pressure  is  transmitted 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  piston.  The  side  opening  iV  is 
connected  through  a  two-inch  pipe  to  a  live  steam  line  from 
the  turret.  The  opening  P  at  the  top  of  the  valve  com- 
municates with  the  branch  pipe  or  superheater  header. 

Within  cage  .4  is  a  bushing  C,  in  which  are  ports  D 
and  E.  The  port  D  is  surrounded  by  a  duct  F,  which  is 
always  filled  with  live  steam.  From  duct  F  live  steam  passes 
through  the  passage  G  to  port  E.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the   bushing   C   is   a   small   regulating   and   relief   port   H, 
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Typical  Indicator  Cards  from  an  Engine   Equipped  with  the  Ripken 

Drifting    Vaive 

connected  by  piping  to  the  exhaust  chamber  of  the  loco- 
motive. 

When  the  main  throttle  is  closed  the  pressure  on  top 
of  the  differential  piston  B  falls  and  the  compression  in  the 
cylinders  acting  on  the  bottom  of  the  valve  being  in  excess 
of  the  steam  chest  pressure  raises  the  valve  B  off  the 
shoulder  /,  upon  which  it  normally  rests,  placing  the  port 
K  in  communication  with  port  D.  This  permits  steam  to 
flow  through  the  valve  into  the  steam  chest  maintaining  the 
required  pressure  to  prevent  a  vacuum  while  drifting.  The 
raising  of  the  valve  also  uncovers  port  E  and  the  steam 
entering  the  annular  cavity  under  the  valve  is  restricted 
by  the  port  H  and  furnishes  the  counter  pressure  necessar>- 
to  hold  ports  D  and  K  in  communication  until  the  engine 
is  almost  at  a  standstill.  As  the  speed  decreases  the  pres- 
sure in  the  steam  chest  will  rise,  and  overcoming  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bottom  of  the  differential  valve,  will  force  the 
valve  to  its  seat,  where  the  friction  of  the  rings  will  hold 
it  closed.  Any  slight  leakage  past  the  lower  rings  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  port  H  and  it  is,  therefore,  practically  im- 
possible for  the  valve  to  open  while  the  engine  is  at  rest. 

Tests  on  a  superheater  locomotive  with  25  in.  by  26  in. 


cylinders  supplied  with  steam  from  a  two-inch  pipe  showed 
that  the  valve  when  adjusted  to  close  at  about  40  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  would  maintain  between  25  and  30  lb.  pressure  in 
the  steam  chest  at  25  per  cent  cutoff  at  a  speed  of  60  miles 
an  hour,  preventing  the  formation  of  a  harmful  vacuum 
even  at  such  high  speed.  After  a  shut-off  with  the  re- 
verse lever  in  running  position,  the  valve  would  open  when 
the  steam  chest  pressure  dropped  to  about  30  lb.  The  valve 
would  close  again  when  the  steam  chest  pressure  arose  to 
40  lb.  which  occurred  just  before  the  stop,  allowing  time 
for  the  superheater  to  empty  itself  before  the  engine  came 
to  rest.  The  Ripken  drifting  valve  has  been  in  use  nearly 
two  years  with  excellent  results.  It  has  required  little 
attention  and  has  prolonged  the  life  of  both  the  cylinder  and 
ihe  piston  rod  packing  on  the  engines  to  which  it  has  been 
applied. 


A   CONVENIENT    RECORD    FOR   AIR 
BRAKE    MATERIAL 

BY  J.  A.  JESSON 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company's  part  catalogues 
are  issued  in  numerical  order,  and  each  shop  is  usually  fur- 
nished with  a  complete  set  in  a  loose  leaf  binder.  Each 
sheet  illustrates  one  unit  with  its  accessories,  and  gives  a  list 
of  the  parts  and  the  numbers  of  the  items.  In  order  to  ren- 
der this  catalogue  more  serviceable  it  has  been  our  practice 
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stock   Sheet    Used   in   Connection   with    Air   Brake   Part   Catalogue 

for  some  time  to  insert  an  extra  sheet  for  each  separate  de- 
vice. This  covers  in  an  abbreviated  form  the  items  which 
are  ordered,  and  has  columns  for  the  name,  the  old  and  new 
piece  number,  and  a  separate  column  for  each  month  of  the 
year,  as  shown  in  the  sample  sheet  illustrated  above.  This 
provides  a  daily,  monthly  and  yearly  record,  all  in  one 
book,  and  has  proved  useful  in  checking  this  material. 
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THE  TANK  GAR  MAINTENANCE 
PROBLEM 

BY  PAUL  BATEMAN 
Manager  People's  Tank  Line  Co.,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

SINCE  tank  cars  constitute  a  Uirge  item  of  initial  expense 
to  almost  ever)'  producer  and  marketer  of  petroleum 
products,  it  is  of  some  imjwriance  that  they  Ije  main- 
tained at  a  point  of  greatest  efficiency  with  minimum  up-keep 
expense.  As  an  engineer  and  designer  for  several  years,  in 
the  employ  of  two  of  the  largest  car  builders  in  the  country, 
it  was  a  matter  of  circumstance  that  one  of  the  outstanding 
ideas  of  car  builders  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  notice.  That 
is,  in  substance,  design  somethiny^  different.  The  best  engi- 
neering practice  is  sometimes  made  subservient  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  designing  something  on  which  a  claim  for  a  patent 
may  be  made. 

This  practice  has  resulted  in  innumerable  types  of  cars, 
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Section  A-A 
Fig.  1.    Typical  Arrangement  of  Underframe  and  Draft  Gear 

each  type  with  its  own  variations,  and  has  greatly  compli- 
cated the  problem  of  maintenance  of  equipment.  Repair 
shops  have  l)een  called  into  existence  by  the  impossibility 
of  car  owners  carrying  a  sufficient  variety  of  parts  to  repair 
their  cars  properly.  Although  there  are  some  few  concerns 
which  employ  experienced  repair  men,  the  owners  of  cars 
must  in  general  trust  to  inefficient  labor  to  perform  work 
that  requires  specialized  knowledge  and  experience.  Behind 
the  experience,  also,  there  must  be  knowledge,  not  only  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  make  repairs,  but  of  why  the  part  requires 
repairs  and  of  how  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same  trouble. 
To  make  this  clear  we  will  refer  to  Fig.  1.  showing  the  end 
of  the  underframe  of  a  car.  There  are  innumerable  varia- 
tions in  the  end  structure,  but  the  principle  must  remain  the 
same  in  all. 

REPAIR  or  FRICTION  DRATT  GEAR 

The  yoke,  Fig.  1.,  is  riveted  to  the  butt  end  of  the  coupler 
and  contains  certain  friction  parts,  which,  in  buffing,  are 
compressed  In-  the  coupler  against  stops,  or  lugs,  riveted  to 
the  longitudinal  beams,  or  sills.  In  pulling,  the  yoke  is 
brought  into  play  and  performs  the  same  duty  in  a  reverse 
direction,  by  compressing  the  friction  parts  against  the  front 
stops  or  lugs. 

When  originally  installed  the  friction  draft  gear  is  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  travel  to  enable  the  full  capacity  of  the 
gear  to  be  utilized.  Any  shock  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of 
the  gear  is  absorbed  by  the  horn  of  the  coupler  striking 
against  the  buffer  on  the  end  of  the  sills,  after  the  gear  is 
compressed  to  its  full  capacity. 


The  gear,  as  installed,  is  not  at  the  center  of  the  sills,  due 
to  details  of  construction  based  on  truck  clearances,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  loaded  car 
as  low  as  possible  and  there  is  approximately  a  200,000-lb. 
shock  on  a  13  in.  to  15  in.  girder  with  an  eccentricity  of 
about  4  in.  to  6  in.  Any  shock  above  the  absorption  capacity 
of  the  gear  is  absorbed  by  a  direct  blow  against  the  fully 
compressed  gear  which  now  acts  as  a  rigid  block.  When 
wear  on  the  friction  elements  develops,  the  end  clearance  be- 
tween coupler  and  buffer  block  is  eliminated  and  the  impact 
load  in  excess  of  the  gear  capacity  is  received  by  the  Ijufter. 
The  gear,  as  originally  installed,  gives  protection  to  the  car. 
but  when  the  friction  parts  wear,  more  and  more  of  the 
impact  load  is  directly  transmitted  to  the  buffer.  As  the  lat- 
ter has  relatively  little  resiliency,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
short  time  before  it  is  broken,  thus  bringing  the  full  load 
on  the  gear  and  thence  directly  to  the  sills.  The  obvious 
result  is  that  the  sills  spread  and  Ijuckle,  or  else  the  rivets 
on  the  rear  draft  lugs  are  sheared,  sometimes  both.  The 
usual  procedure  has  always  been  to  say,  "Oh,  let  it  ride, 
the  sills  are  all  right,  we'll  fix  it  sometime."'  When  it  is 
finally  released  for  repairs  the  first  and  only  thing  done  to  the 
car  is  to  put  on  a  new  buffer  and  let  the  worn-out  gear 
alone. 

If  the  gear  has  worn  so  that  the  first  II/2  in.  of  travel 
has  become  non-effective,  there  will  be  left  only  1^4  in  of 
useful  travel  of  the  original  3V4  in.  giving  a  retarding 
value  of  only  alx>ut  one-fourth  of  the  capacity  of  the  gear. 
(Fig.  2.)  With  the  full  load  of  a  moving  train,  having  a 
possible  buffing  shock  up  to  1,000,000  ft-lb.,  it  is  not  hard 
to  imagine  the  effect  on  the  new  buffer  casting.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  case  but  is  the  usual  procedure  all  over  the 

...  200,000  lb. 


3%  in.  Travel  -  ZOO, 000  lb.  Capacii-ij  -Approxlma  ftlj. 
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Fig.  2.     Diagram   Showing    Reduction  cf   Draft  Gear  Capacity  with 

Decrease    in   Travel 

countr}',  not  alone  with  the  refiners,  but  also  with  the  railroad 
companies  and  even  some  of  the  private  repair  shops. 

In  dealing  with  these  buffing  forces,  kinetic  energ>'  must 
be  considered,  which  does  not  permit  of  the  same  assumption 
for  fiber  stresses  as  in  the  case  of  static  loads.  Under  static 
loads  a  column  can  be  figured  at  its  full  value,  with  each  of 
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the  fibers  bearing  an  equal  portion  of  the  load.  Under  these 
conditions,  however,  there  are  two  variable  forces,  one  along 
the  center  line  of  the  coupler  and  the  other  along  the  center 
lint'  of  buffer  impact,  the  latter  after  the  frictional  resistance 
of  the  gear  has  been  absorbed.  In  addition  there  are  tlie 
forces  compounded  by  secondary'  forces  which  cause  torsional 
stresses.  These  latter  are  caused  by  inequalities  of  tracks, 
different  heights  of  couplers,  impacts  on  curved  track,  coup- 
lers being  off  center,  etc.  Although  tenned  secondar)'  forces, 
they  are  really  as  much  a  part  of  the  primary-  forces  as  are 
any  others.  In  tank  car  designs,  it  is  not  necessar>-  to  con- 
sider the  deflection  due  to  loading  on  account  of  the  loads 
usually  being  concentrated  at  the  bolsters  and  thence  trans- 
mitted directly  to  the  truck,  so  the  sills  bear  only  the  com- 
pound load  which  is  due  to  the  conditions  previously  men- 
tioned. 

The  al)Ove  case,  as  illustrated,  is  indicative  of  the  usual 
methods  employed  in  making  repairs.  No  thought  is  given 
to  the  cause.  The  best  way  to  make  repairs,  of  course,  is  to 
prevent  the  necessity.  However,  in  conditions  as  they  are, 
the  best  procetlure  is  to  remove  the  slack  travel  of  the  coupler 
by  renewal  of  necessar}-  parts  and  by  placing  shims  between 
the  gear  and  the  lugs.  After  that,  see  that  the  correct  position 
is  maintained. 

TRUCK  REI'.AIRS 

Reference  to  Fig.  3  shows  the  usual  design  of  arch  bar 
truck  construction  and  the  lines  of  force  with  their  attendant 
results.  We  will  suppose  a  loadetl  car  to  be  in  a  rapidly- 
moving  train,  when  an  emergency  application  of  the  brakes 
is  made.  The  braking  power  is  from  70  per  cent  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  light  weight  of  the  car  which,  in  a  o8,000-lb. 
car  of  8,000  gal.  capacity,  loaded  with  gasoline,  is  30  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  car.  The  result 
is  that  tlie  trucks  receive  a  direct  load  at  the  center  plate  due 
to  the  inertia  of  the  entire  loaded  liod\-  of  the  car  at  whatever 
speed  it  is  traveling. 

It  has  seemed  inconsistent  that  (ne  part  of  the  car — the 
sills,  through  the  coupler — should  be  used  to  start  the  car, 
and  another  and  much  lighter  part — the  l)rakes  operating 
on  the  trucks — should  be  used  to  stop  it.  The  writer  sees 
no  way.  at  the  present  time,  to  improve  the  basic  j)rinciple 
of  this. 

The  resultant  tendency  in  brake  application  is  to  transmit 
a  load  to  otie  side  of  the  center  plate  and  generate  torsional 
stre.*;ses  tending  to  rotate  the  bolster.  This  load  ver\-  nat- 
urally comes  on  only  one  side  of  the  truck  springs,  which 
are  intended  always  to  act  as  a  unit.  The  result  is  that  the 
springs  compress  unequally  and  throw  the  bolster  against 
the  columns  with  unecjual  hearing.  This  causes  failure  in 
the  columns  by  tearing  the  column  holt  through  the  wearing 
surface  of  the  column.  A  condition  of  this  kind  is  usually 
caused  I)y  neglect  in  allowing  nuts  of  column  bolts  to  become 
loose,  thus  permitting  the  arch  bar^,  to  spread  and  allowing 
excess  clearance.  (^)uite  fre(|uentl}  the  cars,  as  originally 
i>uilt,  have  entirely  too  much  clearance. 

The  material  wear  of  the  column  guides  on  the  bolster 
should  be  taken  up  by  placing  shims  on  one  column  or  else 
on  the  column  guide  on  the  l»olster.  This  is  almost  never  done 
as  it  re(|uires  that  the  truck  l)e  praitically  dismantled.  An- 
other cause  of  trouble  is  the  rapid  rounding  of  curves  at 
which  time  the  loade<l  car  seek<  a  tangent  and  the  trucks 
mu'^st  follow  the  rails.  That  causes  ihe  bolster^  to  exert  more 
l)ressure  on  one  set  of  springs  th m  on  the  other,  thus  allow- 
ing the  .springs  to  slip  and  (juite  frequently  lose  out.  Im- 
proper side  l)earing  spacing  and  clearance  are  very  usual 
causes  of  truck  failure  and  are  also  often  responsible  for 
derailments. 

The  principal  instructions  would  seem  to  be  to  keep  the 
truck  tight  and  see  that  the  wooden  shims,  above  or  below 
springs,   are   renewed   at   sufficient   intervals   to  insure   that 


they  are  solid.  These  shims  are  made  of  seasoned  oak  bu 
tliey  decay  ver}'  rapidly  and  allow  the  springs  to  settle  intc 
them,  thus  increasing  clearances  to  an  unsafe  margin.  Side 
Ijearing  clearances  must  l)e  kept  at  the  proper  point,  j4  in 
to  34  in.  between  top  and  bottom. 

REP.AIR  OF  T.VNKS 

Of  the  tanks  proper  little  need  be  said  except  that  all  indi- 
cations of  leaks  should  be  immediately  looked  into  as  stains 
on  the  outside  usually  mean  that  the  caulking  edge  of  the 
sheets  and  rivets  on  the  inside  has  deteriorated.  The  tank 
should  not  only  be  caulked  on  the  outside  but  more  especially 
on  the  inside.  It  might  be  stated  that  caulking  on  the  in- 
side is  almost  never  practiced  except  in  the  shop  where  its 
necessity  is  under.'Jtood.  The  fact  that  inside  caulking  is 
obligatory,  under  Bureau  of  Explosives'  Rules,  seems  to  be 
overlooked.     Leaks  are  quite  commonly  caused  by  deflection 
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Fig.   3.     Forces   Acting   on   Arch    Bar  Truck 

of  the  sheets  of  the  unsupported  end  portion  of  the  tank  which 
causes  distortion  of  the  sheets  at  riveted  joints. 

The  safety  valves  ordered  to  be  used  have  always  been 
a  source  of  wonder  to  the  writer,  particularly  as  to  why  it 
seemed  necessary  to  provide  40  sq  in.  of  safety  valve  outlet 
surface  while  the  largest  locomotive  using  superheated  steam 
and  a  pressure  of  up  to  250  lb.  per  sq.  in.  has  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  this  area.  The  Master  Car  Builders  Associa- 
tion has  designed  a  device  using  a  spring  balance  to  de- 
termine the  proper  point  at  which  to  set  the  valve.  In- 
equalities of  bearing  surface  on  ^he  valve  seats  seem  to  be 
overlooked,  consequently  there  is  practically  no  guarantee  that 
the  valves  will  hold  any  pressure  whatever.  All  valves  should 
l)e  removed  and  ground  in  with  emery  in  oil,  then  set  to  the 
proper  point  under  a  test  by  compressed  air.  The  valve  ques- 
tion is  not  only  a  maintenance  problem  but  one  in  design, 
which  it  is  to  l^e  hoped  will  have  the  attention  of  qualified 
engineers. 

The  advisability  of  keeping  cars  well  protected  by  paint  is 
too  well  known  to  re(|uire  more  than  passing  comment.  That 
comment  is  mostly  directed  toward  the  policy  of  merely  mak- 
ing the  cars  a  go(xl  advertising  sign  board  instead  of  seeing 
that  the  painting  is  properly  done.  Cars,  particularly  the 
tanks,  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  preparatory  to  painting 
as  the  improy)erly  cleaned  car  will  not  held  the  Ijest  paint 
made.  The  comj)any  with  which  I  am  connected  has  found 
it  adxnsable  to  put  the  problems  of  painting  up  to  the  paint 
manufacturers,  using  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  con- 
niption with  our  own. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  tank  cars  being  neglected  is 
the  attitude  of  certain  railroads,  p;;rticularly  at  competitive 
points.  When  an  inspector  refuses  a  "bad  order  car,"  a  com- 
peting road's  inspector  will  take  it  and  so  drum  up  business 
for  his  ro;id.  If  it  is  impossible  to  run  the  car  in  its  condi- 
tion as  accepted,  temporary  repairs  are  made.  In  fact,  any- 
thing is  done  ihat  will  get  it  out  of  the  yard  at  the  point 
of  origin.  The  owner  is  very  grateful  to  the  railroads  accept- 
ing the  car  and  consequently  the  accommodating  railroad  gets 
the  future  business. 

This  policy  can  have  only  one  result,  and  that  is  evident 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  policy  is  pursued  in  endless  chain 
fashion,  the  original  road  accepting  cars  that  even  the  first 
offending  road  refused  to  handle. 


Delegates  tu  the  Cotf:'cntion  of  Car  Inspectors  and  Foremen. 


Car  Inspectors  and  Foremen  Meet 

Continuation  of  the  Discussion  of  the  Changes 
in   the    Rules    of   Interchange;     Other    Business 


A  REPORT  of  the  preceedings  of  the  opening  session 
of  the  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Chief  Inter- 
change Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association 
was  published  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechan- 
ical Engineer,  page  593.  This  included  a  discussion  on  Rule 
Xo.  2,  at  the  close  of  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  wide  diversity  of  practice  in  interpreting  this 
rule  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  report  later  to 
tlie  convention.  The  following  report  was  later  submitted 
and  adopted  unanimously:  "The  committee  does  not  feel 
it  consistent  with  the  Inisic  interest  and  purpose  of  this  rule 
and  the  decisions  given  thereon  by  the  administration  that 
we  should  recommend  any  changes  in  the  application  of 
the  rule  other  than  the  proper  supervision  Ijy  those  in  author- 
ity at  the  several  terminals  and  interchange  points,  con- 
sistent with  local  conditions,  more  esj)ecially  on  point  of  in- 
spection and  repair  track  facilities." 

Following  the  discussion  on  Rule  No.  2  the  association 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  changes  in  the  rules 
as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Arl)itration  Commit- 
tee presented  at  the  1919  convention  of  Section  III, 
Mechanical.  An  abstract  of  a  portion  of  the  discussion  of 
the  rules  under  this  head  was  puljlished  in  the  Octoljer 
issue.  Only  a  part  of  the  rules  was  covered,  however,  and 
a  more  complete  abstract  of  the  discussion  of  all  of  the 
rules  is  given  below. 

RULE  32. 

(Delivering  company  responsible.)  lloine  cover  or  safety  valves  miss- 
ing  from  tank  cars.  Material  missing  from  cars  due  to  handling  on  un- 
loading machines.  Removing  or  cutting  out  parts  of  car  to  facilitate 
loading  or  unloading.  Known  theft  of  parts  of  car  occurring  on  hand- 
ling line.  Damage  to  any  car  (including  cars  on  ferries  or  floats)  if 
caused  by:  (a)  derailment,  (b)  cornering,  (c)  sidcswiping,  (d)  collision 
or  impact  other  than  that  occurring  in  regular  switching,  (e)  handling 
fif  cars  with  broken  or  missing  couplers,  or  coui)lers  out  of  place,  (f) 
colliding  with  or  shoving  over  bumping  posts  or  other  fixed  obstruction, 
(g)  shifting  of  loads  from  other  cars,  (h)  overloading,  (i)  explosion,  (j) 
collapsing  buildings  or  other  structures  on  right-of-way,  (k)  unconcealed 
fire  damage  (1)  flood,  (m)  storm  where  car  is  derailed  or  destroyed,  (n) 
failure  to  close  hopper  or  drop  doors  before  moving  car. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  trouble  is 
experienced   with   the  shifting   of  loads? 

F.  C.  Schultz:     It  is  our  practice  to  charge  the  deliver- 


ing line  for  any  damage  on  account  of  improper  loading 
or  shifting  of  the  lading. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Have  any  of  you  considered  what  the 
Arbitration  Committee  means  by  "impact."  Wouldn't  that 
run  into  the  combination  of  defects? 

F.  G.  Schultz:  If  a  car  is  damaged  in  a  collision  with 
a  number  of  cars  in  a  train,  it  is  not  an  owner's  res{>on-^ibi- 
lity. 

J.  C.  Keene:  (Wabash)  Unless  the  car  is  derailed,  corn- 
ered or  sideswiped,  the  owner  is  responsible. 

F.  C.  Schultz:  I  tliink  this  was  changed  to  take  care 
of  a  case  where  a  private  line  car  was  broken  entirel\  in 
two  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  derailment. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  If  investigation  showed  the  damage 
occurred  in  connection  with  an  accident,  it  would  l>e  straight- 
ened out. 

N.  Marple:  (M.  C.)  I  ani  a  member  of  an  O.  S.  &:  D. 
committee  and  am  watching  all  cars  that  come  in  on  the 
repair  track  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  lading.  Cars 
have  to  be  opened  to  make  repairs  to  draft  gears,  and  90 
per  cent  of  them  have  the  loads  scattered  all  over  the  car 
and  the  draft  gear  damaged.  Therefore,  we  want  to  l>e 
careful  in  what  we  say  is  ordinan.-  switching. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  Regular  switching  service  on  one  road 
isn't  regular  switching  service  on  another.  I  would  l)e  glad 
if  we  could  get  an  idea  of  just  what  that  term  means  as 
commonly  used. 

H.  W.  L.  Perth  (Swift  &  Co.):  I  think  the  intention 
was  to  clarify  the  terms  wreck  and  fair  and  unfair  switching. 
It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  the  damage  done  to  the 
car.  Under  the  old  term,  the  case  Ijrought  up  was  a  private 
line  car  that  had  been  demolished  in  unfair  switching,  but 
the  trucks  of  the  car  had  not  left  the  rails,  hence  there  was 
no  derailment.  The  intent  of  the  rules  is  fairness  and 
judgment  of  cour.^e  must  enter  into  the  interpretation  of 
these  rules. 

G.  Lynch:  The  term  "wreck"  has  been  eliminated  and 
"collision,  impact  and  regular  switching"  su])stituted.  If 
impact  is  to  be  considered  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
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tlu'  r"il>fr-  lirariiit;  an  C(|ii;il  portion  ot"  tlir  loail.  I'ndrr  thoc 
1  (iiidiiioii^.  lioutAiT.  tlicri-  arr  two  \ariaMc  l(irii>.  onr  alon^ 
till-  ct-ntiT  lint-  ol  tlio  (duiiKt  an  i  llic  oilur  alonv:  tlir  trnlrr 
lini'  of  l)iittfr  inipatt.  tlu-  latlir  alj-r  tlir  fri(  tional  n-i-tarui- 
«)f  thenar  li.i-  lii'Ui  ali^orlii-(l.  In  aildilion  tluTi'  arc-  tin- 
t(>rii>  t-oiTi|'ouniKd  liv  MTondary  I'orn.-.-  wliitli  lauM'  tor^iiiiuii 
~trt.'>>c>.  Jlu'.-t*  lattiT  ari'  tauM-!  I>\  inri|ualitir-  of  track.-. 
ilitUTi'iit  hciiilit-  ot"  iiiu|il(r-.  impart-  on  turvid  track,  coiip- 
IcT-  liciniz  off  center,  c-tc .  Altli<iiu'i;  icrnic-d  -cc»jndar\  fonc-s. 
till  y  ;irc'  really  a-  mufli  a  part  .u  llu  |>riniar\  fon o  a>  arc 
an\  otlur-.  In  lank  car  dc-iiin-.  it  i-  not  nccc--ar\  to  <  on- 
-idcr  the-  dctlcilion  duc-  to  loadin;;  on  account  of  tlu-  load- 
Li-iially  iHiiiL:  < oncciitratccl  at  the  l:ol-tcr-  and  tiu-ncc-  traii-- 
niiiifd  directly  to  tlu-  truck,  -o  ili.  -ill-  hear  onl\  the-  com- 
pound load  wliicli  i-  due  to  tlu-  icndilion-  prc-\iou-l\  nun- 
tioneil. 

I  lie-  al>ovc  1  a-c-.  a-  illu-trati-d.  is  indicative-  of  tlu-  u-ual 
nu-tliod.-!"  e-ni|>lo>c-d  in  inakinu'  rc-[):iir>.  No  thouLilil  i-  Liive-n 
to  the-  cau.-c-.  llu-  l>c'-i  \va\  to  m  ii;c  repair-,  d  cour-c.  i-  to 
pre\e-nt  the-  iH'ce— ity.  Ho\\c-\c-r.  m  condition-  a-  the\  are-, 
tlu-  lic-l  proce-di.rc-  i-  to  rc-movc-  tlu-  -lack  lravc-1  of  the-  coiipleT 
liy  Te-iu-ual  ol  neco-ary  part-  and  liy  |ilaeini;  -him-  lietwerll 
ihc  m-ar  vind  tlu-  lui;-.  .\ftcr  that,  -ce  that  tlu-  correct  jio-ition 
i-   maintaiju'd. 

Ilvl  c    K    Kl  l'\lk< 

Nc-fc-ruuc-  to  liLT.  .^  -how-  til-  u-ual  dc--i'jn  cjf  arch  Kar 
truck  (on-tru»tion  and  ilu-  line-  of  force-  with  their  .ittc-ndant 
n-ull-.  \\  c-  will  -uppo-c-  a  loadc-ii  car  to  he-  in  a  rapidlv- 
movinu'  train,  whc-n  an  c-nH-ri^c-nc  y  application  of  tlu-  hrake-- 
i-  m.idc-.  I  he-  l.rakini:  pow.-r  i-  i  n  ni  7li  jur  ic-nt  to  "">  per 
>ciii  of  the-  li^nt  wc-iiiht  of  tlu-  ar  whiiii.  in  a  S^.(Mi(l-||.. 
car  of  .sitno  ^al.  capacity,  loaded  \\itii  ua-oiinc-.  i-  .•in  |)e'r 
ee-iit  lt»  4<>  pcT  >  c-nt  of  tin-  total  w-ii.'iit  of  the  »  ar.  llu  re->ull 
i-  tliat  the-  truck-  re'ceive-  a  direct  load  at  the  cc-nti-r  plato  duc 
to  tlu-  inc-rtia  of  the-  entire-  loaded  ixidx  of  the  i  ar  at  whatc-vc-r 
-jH-e-d   it   i>  travelint,'. 

It  ha-  -c-c'mc-d  inccin-i-leiit  tli.it  <  lu-  part  of  the-  car-  the 
-ill-,  thfou'^h  the-  coupK-r  -houid  I>e  u-ed  to  -tart  tlu-  car. 
and  another  ii-il  nuu  h  lii;liler  pisri  the  hrakc-  operating 
on  the-  truc^k.-i — sliouhl  l.e  u-c-d  to  -top  it.  llu-  writi-r  -c-c-- 
i>t>  wa\.  at  the  jire-c-n!  time-,  to  in.prow-  the  Ua-ii  [iriniiplc- 
of  th:-. 

llu-  rc--ultant  tendc-ni  \  in  lir.ike  i'ppliiation  i-  to  iran-mil 
a  load  to  itiir  -idc-  cjf  the-  center  -ilatc-  and  'generate-  tor-ional 
-tre--e-  icncliriL'  to  rotate-  the  liol-te-r.  Ihi-  load  vc-r\  nal- 
urailv  ronVe--  on  onl\'  oiu-  -idc-  of  tlu-  truck  -priim-.  whiili 
.m-  inii-nde-d  alwa\-  to  act  a-  a  uni;  llu-  n-ull  i-  that  tlu- 
-[•rin'i-  comprc---  unc-i|u.dl\  .-iiul  throw  the  l.ol-ic-r  airain-t 
flu  lolunui-  Willi  uiH-cjual  lieariiu.'.  Ihi-  i  ,iu-i--  failure  in 
the  lolumn-  l<\  teariiii:  the-  column  iiolt  throULih  tlu-  wc-arinir 
-iirfac  e  of  the-  column.  .\  coiuliti;)!'  of  tin-  kind  i-  u-uall\ 
<au-td  l-\  nc-'.jlt-c  t  ill  allow  iiiL;  nut-  (if  i  ohnnn  lolt-  to  iietome 
lo«iM-.  tliu-  |K-rmitt:nL'  the-  anh  har-  to  -pn  ad  and  allowinii 
t-\rc--<  clearance.  <>uitc-  fre-i|Uentl\  the  car-,  a-  oriLrinallx 
iiuilt.  have-  c-nt!i"il\    toi;  mueh  clearaiuc-. 

llu  mate-rid  wc-ar  of  tlu-  column  uuidc-  on  tlu-  !>ol-tc-r 
-hould  lie-  takc-n  up  l>\  phu  inu  -him-  on  oiu-  column  or  el-- 
on  dti-  column  ::-i!<lc-  i  ii  i\\v  hol-tc  r.  I  hi-  i-  almo-t  nc-xc-r  don- 
a-  it  r<-(|uirc--  tint  tlu-  truck  l.e  ora'tiially  di-mantli-d.  .\n 
otiu-r  cause  of  troiiMc-  i-  the  rapid  roundinn of  i  ur\c--  at 
^vllich  time  th-.-  loaded  car  -c-ck-  i  taii'jini  and  the-  trucks 
mu-l  I'ollou  the  rail-.  Ihat  <all-c-  die  l.ol-ter-  to  c Acl't  mon- 
prc---urt-  on  (  nc  --.t  of  -priiiL!-  ili  in  i  n  tlu-  otlu-r.  tlui-  allow- 
ing the-  -prinu'-  to  -lip  ami  i|U!te  fie-eiiu-ntly  lo-c-  out  Im- 
propi-r  -id.-  Iic.irinir  -pai  iiiLr  and  ('caraiuc-  are  vc-r\  u-ual 
caii-e--  ot  trui  k  failure  and  ar,-  al-o  often  re-pon-ilde-  for 
derailment-. 

llu-  princ  i[>-ii  in-iruitioii-  wtiulei  -c-e-m  to  he-  to  keep  tlu- 
true  k  titdil  ami  .-c-c-  that  tlu  wooden  -him-,  aliovc-  or  liclow 
-prinu-.    are    n-hi-ut-d    ,it    -ufluient    inte-r\a]-    tet    in-ure    that 


lluy  are-  -olid.  riu--e-  shiin>  are  made  of  sea-oneJ  oak  hu 
they  decay  very  rapidly  and  allow  the  -prinjiS  to  st'ttle  iiiti 
them,  tliu-  inertasiiiix  clearances  to  an  un-afe-  mar-iin.  Side 
iie-arini,'  clearaiues  mu.-t  he  kept  at  the  |iro|»er  point.  '  ,s  in 
to  '  I   in.  hctwce-n  toj)  and  hottoni. 

Kl  I'.xik  iiF  r.\vKS  ' 'vf.-^  vV:.  .-^.'  ".  !•' 

<  )f  the  tank-  proper  little-  ne-ed  he-  -aid  except  tlfat  all  ivdi- 
( ill  ions  of  leaks  -hould  l>e  immediately  IcKiked  into  a>  stain- 
on  the  out-idi'  u>ually  mean  that  the  caulkint;  cdue  of  the 
-lu-c-t-  and  riv--i-  on  the  in-ide-  ha-  de-te-rioratcd.  'riie  tank 
-hould  tiot  only  he  eaulke-d  on  the  oiit-ide-  l.ut  more  cs|icciallv 
on  the  inside-.  It  iniLjln  he  .-tated  that  eaulkine  on  tlie  in- 
-ide  i-  .ilnu)-t  iiever  practiced  '-Ncipl  in  the-  -iuip  where  its 
iuce-.--ity  i-  under-tood.  The  fact  that  in-idc-  caulkini:  is 
oMiuMtory.  under  Bureau  of  l'.\pl<'-ivc.-"  Rules,  .■iivin.-  to  Ic' 
o\-e-rlooke-d.      I.c-ak-  arc    (luite  commc^nlv  cau-ed  liv  dc-tlection 
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Fig.    3.      Forces    Acting    on    Arch    B.Tr    Truck- ■"'.•''.■■."''    ..J 

'    •    •■!•".<■    .:••■  -    -V  .    ■  ■ 

of  the  -heet-  (>l  the-  un-upported  -.-mi  portion  of  tlic  tank  which 
e  au>e->  di.-tortion  of  tlu   -lu-et-  at  ri\"c-tc-(l  joint.-. 

I  he-   -afety   valve-   ordered    to   l>c-   usc-d   have  always   heon 
a   -ourcc-  of   wonder  to  the   writer    particularly  a-  to  why   il 
-eeinc-d  nc-ec'--ary  to  |irovide-  40  -([    in.  of  safety  valvc-  outlet 
-urface  while-  the  larL:e--t  loconiotiw    u-im:  -upe-rlieate-cl  ^tcain 
and   a   |)re-.->ure-  of  U|>  to  _'.>(•  Il».   Jjct  -«|.    in.   ha-  only  ahout  r. 
I'l  [le  r  cent  of  thi-  area.      The-  Ma-tc-r  Car  JJuilder-  .VsK-)(iur  :  ;• .  •• 
Hon    ha-    dc-iuiud    a    de-vice-    u.-i!!;4   a    -jirinu:   halaiuc-    to  dc-    './:.:■ 
te-rmiiu-    the-    proper    point    at    wlii  h    to    -et    tlu-    valve.       In- •  •  '. 
ei|Ualitic-   of  heariii!,'   -urfaic    on    'he-  valvc-   -cal-    -cc-m   to  he    -.. 
overlooked,  con-e  (|Uently  there-  i.-  praeiically  lui  u'uarante-e- that  '.  :,■' 
llu  vahc-  will  iiold  am  |ire--ure  wiiatevc-r.     .-V 1 1  valve--  -hould 
i'e  reinove-d  and  L'round  in  with  c-n.ery  in  oil.  tlu-n  -ct  to  the        -. 
prope  r  point  iiiulcr  a  te-t  h}'  com|tre---ed  air.      The-  vahe  <|Ue->-- • 
lion   i-  not  only  a   maintenance-  ;ir.;lilem  hut  one-  in  dcsiiin,.    V 
wide  I,   it   i-  to  he-  hopc-d   will   hav  -  the-  attention  of  (jualitic'cl 

ellLlinc-er-. 

llu-  advi-aliility  of  kc-epini:  ca*-  veil  protected  hy  paint  i- 
i<  o  Well  known  to  rcijuirc-  more-  than  pa-^iiii:  comment,  ["hat 
eoinmc-nt  i-  nui-ih  directc-d  toward  the-  policv  of  mc-re-l\-  mak- 
ing' the  car-  a  <icMtd  ailvi-rti-iiii.'  -imi  lioard  in-tead  of  .-^eeiiii; 
that  the-  |iaintii,!  i-  |iroperly  done-.  ("ar>.  |tarlic  ularlv  the 
tank.-,  -hould  Ik  tlioroiiLrhh  e  Ic-an-.-d  pn-paratorv  to  iiaititinn 
,1-  the-  improperly  e  Icaiu-d  ear  will  not  held  tlu-  hc-t  paint 
made-.  I  he-  eompaiiy  with  which  1  am  eonnc-c  ted  ha-  found 
it  ad\i-alilc-  to  |  ut  the-  |irol)lc-ni-  of  paintiiiii  up  to  the-  paint 
manufacturer-,  ii-iim  their  know  lc-<!-.:c-  and  expe-rieiue'  in  eon- 
n.etion  with  our  own.  .-:".;'.•    '.■•  ""■;■■' 

One  (d"  the  _'rc  ale-t  caii-c-  of  tank  ear-  lieiim  neiilccti'd  i'> 
ihe  .itliludi-  of  certain  railro.id-.  j.;  rlie  ularh  at  compc-titive 
point-.  W  hc-n  an  in-pec  tor  refu.-e--  a  "had  order  ear,"  a  com- 
pc-tiiur  road"-  in-jiector  will  take-  il  and  -o  drum  up  hu-ilU'SS-...- •  ■ 
lor  hi-  road.  If  it  i-  impo--ilile-  to  run  the  car  in  it-  condir- ,'"' 
lion  a-  .iicepted.  temporary  repair-  are  made.  In  fact,  aiiy- 
thiim  i-  done-  diat  will  '.,'et  it  out  of  the-  xard  at  the  point 
of  origin.  I  lu-  owner  i-  \e-r\  izrat  -ful  to  llu-  railroads  acccpt- 
iliLT  the-  ear  and  e  on-ei|ueiitl\  tlu-  aceommoilatin<-r  railroad  nets 
the  future-  husiuc.-s. 

Thi-  policy  can  have-  only  one-  re-ult.  and  that  i-  evident 
when  it  i-  -tatc-d  that  the  juilicy  i-  pur<ue-d  in  endless  chain 
fa-hion.  the-  original  rcKid  acceptinu  car-  that  eveii  the  fir-t 
offe-ndint:  road   re-fu-ed   to  handle  .   ••  •;•.^ ;•..•.-  . 
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\.^'-'.S.;^':''-:'.':V\':./^-      Continuation    of    the  Discussion  of  the  Chanj^es 
/^  'V:.       in    the    Kules    of    Interchange;     Other    Business 


Akl".l'<)kr  (if  tin-  |tr('ccc'(linir>  ol"  ihc  (i|iiiiiim  -r-- ion 
•  'I  till-  iiiiu  tnntli  aniUKil  Kinviiitidii  ul  tin-  {'hirf  limr- 
(  liaii-zt  (ar  lii-|irri(ir-'  and  (  ar  l-dnnuii"-  A^mk  ialioii 
\\:i-  j)ul)lisiu-(l  in  till'  ()(t<ilKr  i--iu'  til  tin-  /x'/Z/ic/v  Miilhui- 
U'll  l:n>^iiiii  r.  |iai;c  5''S.  Tlii-  iin  linUd  a  (li-(U~-iim  (in  Rulr 
NC  2.  at  llic  ilox.-  of  uliii  h  a  ( (;niniitti'i'  \\a~  appti  ntid  t(t 
•  liii^idtr  till'  widf  diviT->it\  <if  pradix,-  in  inl(.r|iritinL'  llii> 
ruK  in  diffcnnl  M'ttion>  (.f  tin-  lounlry  and  nport  latrr  to 
till-  ( onvcntion.  1  lie  foilowiim  report  \va>  latiT  -uliinittid 
.md  ado|iti(l  unaniniou-h  :  ""  I  lu'  t(.niinitt«f  dot.-  not  tiil 
it  i(in>i>tt.nt  with  tin-  lia-ii  inttrot  ami  purpOM-  of  tlii>  rule 
and  tile  del  i>ion>  u'iveii  tlureon  ]<}  the  adiiiini>tratioii  that 
we  >liou]d  reeonmiend  an\  t  hanue.-  in  the  appliiation  of 
the  rule  other  than  the  proper  >upervi-ion  hy  th<)>e  in  author- 
ity at  the  x'veral  tirniiiial-  and  inter*  haiiLie  point-.  t<in- 
-i-ttnt  with  local  c()ndition>.  more  i>iteeially  on  |>oint  of  iii- 
-|ietti(,n    and    npair   tratk    fatilitie>." 

Idllowinu  the  <li>(U»ion  on  Kulo  No.  2  the  a>MK  iatioii 
lirtHeedid  to  the  t  ()n>ideration  <if  the  ehanue-  in  tlu  rules 
as  reecjninu'iKK'il  in  the  report  tif  the  .\rliitration  (ominit- 
it'e  pre-eiited  at  the  I'M''  t  (invention  tif  Sittion  111. 
■Meehanital.  An  alistratt  tif  a  |ii;rtion  tif  the  t|i-tu--itin  ot 
the  rule-  undiT  tin-  heati  wa-  jiulplished  in  the  ()ttt)l.er 
i--ue.  <  )nl\  a  part  of  the  rule-  wa-  mvi-retl.  litiw*'Vi-r.  aiitl 
.1  more  (()m|)lete  a1»traet  of  the  di.-tu->it)n  tif  all  tit  tin 
Mile-  i>  L:iwn  lielow.  -f-,.v.,  ■..  ]::.: 
.  ,.   ■.;'    un.K  Si- 

t  I '« li\  tiiiu-    iiiiu(jaiiy    ic-H'iii-iliU  .  1       Omiu-    i-irt-x-i     "i     -alrt>     valxi-    1111-- 
'i:^    Iriiui    \M\V   t-ais      .MatJii.il    mi^siii};    tmni    car-   •llli-   !••    Ii;iii<lli'iv    <in    "ii 
!  ■.cl'im     niruhiiK-.        Kiin-'xiiii;    ,"i      ftittinj     •mt      pari-     •>!■     car     (■>     t':iiilitalv 
;  •;uliiiy    ir    iml->a<liiiv.      Kimuh    ilul't    >.f    v-'rl-'    oi'   car    Mti-iirniii;    <'n    liaii'l 
•Mi;    line.       IXimam-    t"    any    i-ar     t  iticliuliiii;    car',    "ti     l^•rril■^    or    fli.at-l     if 
in>,  i|    |.\  :     (.-,1    liir.iiliiKiil.    <!><    o.rtKrnii:.     ici     -j.Ii --vx  ipiiiv.    t'li    clli-i.^n 
■     imparl    iillur    tli.ati     lliat    occiirrinu    in    rcuvilar    >«  itcliiiit;.    <  <•  •    liaiiclliiiv 
I    cai.s    uiili     'ir.ikxii     or    iiii-viiiy    .  ..iipli  i>.    .ir    c.Kipl.  r-    "iit    of    flaci .     in 
•'tli-iiiij    with    or    slii.xinv    over    Imtiipiiii;    p.i»t-    "r    ..llur    i'im-I    i(l)>trnclii'ii. 
■• '     -liiuiti'.;    ..f    Ui.i.Is    frnm    ,,tlur    c:;ls.    <  IO    o\  t  rl.>ailiiiv:.     til    t  \pl.i>iiiii.    til 
"llavMr-u    Iiiiildinv-    "r    •>tlicr    siiiictiiris    mi    ri»;lit  .>t-«ay.     i  k  1    iincHcialcl 
•••    'l.iiii.inc    ill    ll.n.il.    (111. I    ~t.nin    wlicrc    car    i-   tUrailol    "r    ik^l  inyc-il,    (n) 
'aihirc  t  I   i-Iusi    hiipptr   m    'Imii   iIium^   ticlorc   iiMviii-.i   oar. 

r.    S.    Cheadle:      I    woulil    like-  to  know   if  any  trouMe   i- 
<  \pi  rivnt ftl    with    tlu'    -hiftim:    of    load-.-" 

1-.   C   Stliult/:      It   i-  our   prattitc  to  (liari;e  the  deliver- 


ini:   line    ftir  any   danume  on   attount   of   impro|»er   loadiiii! 
or   -hifliiii:  of  llu    latliiiu'. 

1.  I.  ()"l)onnell:  Havt  am  tif  you  ton-idered  uhat  tlie 
.\r!)itr;iti(;ii  ("i;iiimiitee  mean-  l.y  ■"impatt."'  WOultln't  that 
lun   into  the  t umliinatit.n  of  <lefeet>r 

\ .   (i.   .Sdiidt/. :      If  a  tar  i>  damaiie<l    in  a   tolli-ioii   with 
a  numlKT  uJ'  ear.s.  ina  train,  it  i-  not  an  owner-  re-ponilu 
lity.       :■  ?-^  V    ^•'     ■■■  • 

I.  ('.  ktiiu  :  (\\alia>li)  riile>-  the  car  i>  derailed,  torn- 
ireil  or  -itlt -wiped,  the  owiur  i-  re-pon-iliK'. 

E.  ('.  Sthult/. :  1  think  tlli^  wa-  thaniinl  t«i  t.ike  tare 
i>f  a  ea-e  wlure  a  private  liiu-  tar  was  l.rokiii  eiitinlv  in 
twti  aiitl  ijiere  wa-  no  tvidenee  tif  diTailmeiit. 

1.  \.  ()"l)onnell:  If  investiiiatitm  -liowed  the  damaLTt 
oiturred  in  toiineition  with  an  attidi-nl.  it  would  !»»  -iraiLdit- 
elietl    out. 

.\.  Alarple:  (  .\1.  <  .)  I  am  a  iiunii.er  of  an  <  >.  S.  \  D. 
t(immitt<e  and  am  watehiiii;  all  lar-  that  ttnne  in  on  tht 
repair  iraek  tt»  aseerlain  the  tomlition  of  the  lading.  (  ar- 
have  to  lie  opened  tt>  make  repair-  to  draft  iriar-.  and  '*(> 
pi  r  tent  of  them  have  tlu  loails  -eattered  all  ov«r  the  tar 
antl  the  <lraft  ijiar  damai^ed.  Ihereftire.  wt  want  to  Ik 
eareful   in   what   wi    -av   i-  ordinarv    -wit*  him;. 

T.  S.  ("heatlK-:  Keiiular  suitthini:  -ervite  on  tine  niatl 
i-n't  regular  >witihiii!.;  -erviei'  oti  anotlur.  1  would  Ik-  vrhul 
if  we  (oultl  u'et  an  itjea  tif  juM  what  that  term  mean-  a- 
tomnionh    u-etl. 

H.  W .  !..  I't.rili  (Swift  ^;  Cti. ):  I  think  the  iiHenti«in 
wa-  toclarif)  tlu  tt  rm-  wretk  ami  fair  ami  unfair  -wiiehin<.:. 
It  i-  a  mattiT  of  juiliimeiu  as  to  llu  d.imaLie  doiU'  to  tlu 
tar.  I'ntler  the  t.ld  tirm.  the  ea-e  hrouiiht  u|i  wa>  a  jirivate 
line  tar  tliat  had  lieen  ileintili>lu'd  in  unfair  -\vitihiii;i.'.  liul 
the  trut  k-  of  the  lar  had  not  lift  the  rail>.  luiui-  there  wa- 
nt) derailment.  llu  intent  of  the  rule-  i-  fairne>-  and 
judgment  of  Kiur-e  mu-t  enti-r  into  the  interpretation  of 
these  rules. 

(t.  I.ymh:  The  term  ■wreek"  ha-  lieeii  eliminated  ami 
■•(ollision.  im|)ait  and  regular  -witihiiiiz  -uh-titutitl.  If 
impait    is    to    In-    consiileied    we    will    have    a    v'reat    deal    of 
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damage  done  by  impact  because  we  must  couple  automatic 
couplers  by  impact. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Isn't  it  fair  to  presume  that  this  rule 
is  a  help  to  us?    We  had  nothing  to  guide  us  before. 

G.  Lynch:  We  had  owner's  responsibility  for  all  missing 
parts  of  a  car  in  fair  service,  and  we  had  Rule  M  which 
covered  unfair  usage. 

J.  P.  Carney  (M.  C):  That  rule  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
old,  weak  equipment  and  make  the  owners  responsible. 

F.  H.  Hanson  (X.  V.  C):  You  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  tell  whether  the  car  was  moving  5  or  20  miles  an 
hour.  I  think  we  should  go  on  record  as  saying  the  owner 
was  responsilde  unless  tlie  car  was  derailed,  sideswiped  or 
cornered. 

President  Stoll:  In  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  the 
car  was  in  a  wreck,  how  can  it  be  proved  when  the  car  is 
delivered  to  the  other  road  in  interchange?  If  the  railroad 
is  honest,  it  is  an  easy  matter. 

C.  M.  Hitch:  This  rule  is  plain  enough,  I  believe, 
if  we  are  all  fair.  A  man  who  is  guilty  of  damaging  an- 
other man's  car  knows  whether  he  is  responsible  or  not;  let 
him  comply  with  the  rules  and  card  the  car;  he  knows 
whether  it  was  fair  switching  or  not.  If  a  cut  of  cars  runs 
down  without  a  rider  and  smashes  a  car,  I  would  call  that 
unfair  switching. 

A.  Armstrong:  I  know  less  aljout  Rule  32  now  than  I 
knew  when  I  left  home  and  an  explanation  will  be  expected 
of  me  when  I  return.  I  would  like  to  ask  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  rule. 

W.  S.  Elliott  (St.  Louis):  Mr.  Carney  brought  the 
situation  out  very  clearly.  There  are  times  when  a  weak 
car  is  broken  in  two.  There  is  another  case  where  a  car 
is  in  good  condition  and  10  or  12  loads  of  coal  are  dropped 
down  against  it.     That  is  not  regular  switching. 

G.  Lynch:  If  anyone  can  tell  me  what  a  collision  is  and 
what  a  wreck  is,  or  can  tell  me  what  impact  is,  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  a  definite  understanding  of  these  terms. 

W.  S.  Elliott:  It  §eems  strange  that  the  chief  inter- 
change inspectors  should  disagree  on  this  rule.  It  is  not  a 
new  condition  with  us.  On  the  steel  cars  we  have  had 
practically  the  same  rule.  I  have  had  to  call  Mr.  Halbert 
over  time  and  again  to  verify  my  judgment  on  whatever  the 
case  might  be.  Where  there  is  a  chief  joint  inspector,  there 
should  be  no  trouble.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  know  what 
reasonable  switching  is.  I  take  a  fair  and  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  it  and  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  at  all. 

M.  W.  Halbert  (St.  Louis):  The  only  contention  I  see 
is  on  collision  or  impact.  The  chief  interchange  inspectors 
at  large  interchange  points  inspect  all  cars  that  are  damaged 
sufficiently  to  require  carding.  The  only  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  use  good  broad  judgment  and  treat  both  companies 
fairly  in  making  a  decision.  When  a  car  is  broken  in  two 
you  can  invariably  detect  evidence  to  show  whether  the 
damage  was  done  in  ordinary  switching  or  rough  usage. 
As  chief  interchange  inspector,  I  make  a  decision,  and  it 
is  up  to  the  road  that  gets  the  car  to  protest  afterwards.  If 
it  is  decided  I  am  wrong  there  is  no  harm  done.  I  always 
try  to  give  the  receiving  line  and  the  delivering  line  the 
best  of  my  judgment.  If  we  make  a  mistake,  let  the  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  correct  us. 

E.  H.  Wood  (M.  C):  Rule  32  is  as  clear  as  water. 
It  shows  us  how  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  old  equipment  that 
should  not  be  in  service  at  all.  If  a  car  wont  stand  up 
in  regular  switching,  it  should  be  taken  out  of  service. 

F.  H.  Hanson:  I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  as- 
sociation if  cars  are  broken  in  two,  but  the  trucks  do  not 
leave  the  rails,  the  owner  will  be  held  responsible  if  there 
is  no  evidence  of  derailment,  cornering  or  sideswiping. 

Tile  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

G.  Lynch:  In  regard  to  missing  cross  Ijraces,  before  it 
was   owner's   responsibility.      Now   there   is   a  line   drawn 


there.     Damage  caused  by  unloading  machines  is  deliver 

ing  lines  responsibility.     That  should  be  made  clear. 
T.  J.  O'Donnell:     Don't  you  make  the  owner  responsibl 

for  a  missing  hopper  door;  aren't  we  safer  with  this  rule 
G.  Lynch:  'I he  owner  will  contend  that  it  was  removed 
T.  J.  O'Donnell:     Sometimes  when  opening  hoppers  th. 

doors  are  broken  or  torn  off.     Those  are  cases  where  th.. 

Arbitration   Committee  is  trying  to  protect  the  owner.      I 

is  better  to  be  liberal  than  technical. 

F.  C.  Schultz:  Who  can  decide  whether  the  material  ha^ 
been  actually  stolen  or  thrown  away? 

G.  Lynch:  At  Cleveland  there  are  six  coal  loading 
machines  where  cars  are  unloaded  into  boats.  The  in- 
spection does  not  determine  whether  the  inside  cross  braces 
are  missing  or  not.  They  may  be  missing.  The  car  is  return- 
ed to  the  delivering  line  and  these  inside  braces  are  found 
missing  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  were  missing 
when  the  car  was  offered  in  interchange.  Is  the  unloading 
road  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  missing  parts?  How 
are  we  to  decide  on  the  interchange  track  or  when  cars  are 
found  on  the  repair  track  damaged,  when  there  is  no  other 
damage  to  the  car? 

A.  Berg  (X.  Y.  C):  Shippers  use  clam-shells  and  other 
devices  for  unloading  or  dumping  cars.  It  was  felt  that 
if  the  road  that  delivered  the  car  was  made  responsible 
they  would  take  steps  to  prevent  industries  unloading  cars 
from  damaging  the  equipment.  The  rule  will  accomplish 
just  what  was  intended. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  I  think  Mr.  Berg  has  struck  the  key- 
note. 

J.  S.  X^'aery  (C.  I.  &  L.):  A  missing  inside  brace  is  a 
small  item  but  l>olsters  are  also  borken  on  unloaders. 

C.  M.  Hitch:  I  have  seen  a  great  many  cars  handled 
on  dumping  machines  but  I  never  saw  a  truck  bolster  or 
body  bolster  damaged.  If  that  condition  prevails  there  is 
a  weakness  in  the  construction  of  the  bolster. 

H.  A.  Lightner  ( I.  C. ) :  As  to  missing  parts  when  the 
car  is  unloaded,  you  would  to  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  part  was  missing  when  the  car  was  loaded  or  was  dam- 
aged in  unloading. 

RULE   33 

Owners  will  be  responsible  for  the  expense  of  repairs  to  safety  appli- 
ances where  not  involved  with  other  delivering  line  damage,  except  damage 
to   running  boards   on   tank  cars   when   sideswiped  or  cornered. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  Under  the  present  rules  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  defect  cards  are  l)eing  secured  for  running 
boards  on  tank  cars  that  have  been  cornered  and  sideswiped 
tliat  have  no  other  delivering  line  damage.  I  cannot  see 
how  they  can  be  furnished  under  the  rule. 

T.  T.  OT3onnell:  The  old  rule  does  not  give  any  author- 
ity to  handle  it  on  that  basis. 

F.  C.  Schultz:  If  the  ladder  on  the  end  of  a  car  is  bent, 
it  is  owner's  re.«ponsibility,  but  when  the  car  body  is  damag- 
ed as  well  it  is  delivering  line  responsibility.  The  cons- 
truction on  a  tank  is  .such  that  the  running  board  is  in- 
variably broken. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  Rule  33  now  exempts  running  boards 
from  owner's  responsibility  because  they  are  safety  ap- 
piances.  I  believe  that  is  a  reasonable  exemption.  If  it  was 
not  owner's  defect  before  this  recommendation  came  in,  why 
the  necessity  of  making  this  recommendation? 

H.  W.  L.  Porth:  We  have  had  cases  of  cars  coming  into 
our  yard  with  grab  irons  entirely  broken  and  no  evidence 
of  any  defect  or  damage  to  the  car  that  could  be  carded, 
although  the  safety  appliances  were  damaged  beyond  repair. 

A.  Herbster:  The  Arbitration  Committee  does  not  feel 
that  a  running  board  on  a  tank  car  can  be  damaged  in 
fair  usage  and,  therefore,  makes  it  a  delivering  company 
responsibility. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  A  tank  car  with  a  running  board  dam- 
aged is  a  delivering  line  responsibility  under  the  new  rule, 
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b  :  a  car  other  than  a  tank  car  with  the  running  board  or 
s.  fcty  appliances  damaged  is  owner's  responsibility. 

RULE  66. 

(Owners  responsible.)  Periodical  repacking  of  journal  boxes,  regardless 
o'  the  responsibility  of  delivering  company  for  change  of  wheels,  journal 
b  .es  or  journal  bearings.  Xo  charge  shall  be  made  for  repaclcing  unless 
a'  t)Oxes  are  repacked.  No  charge  shall  be  made  if  the  repacking  is  done 
V.  'lin  nine  months  from  date  stenciled  on  car.  If  car  bears  no  stenciling, 
si  ...ving  date  of  previous  repacking,  all  journal  boxes  may  be  repacked, 
it   necessary,  and   charged   for. 

-a)  All  journal  boxes  shall  be  repacked  with  properly  prepared  packing 
f„ow  or  renovated)  at  least  once  every  twelve  months,  at  which  time  all 
pa. king  will  be  removed  from  the  boxes  and  the  boxes  cleaned;  dust  guards 
to   be   renewed    when    wheels   are    changed. 

lb)  The  date  and  place  (railroad  and  station)  where  the  work  is  done 
nr.ist  be  stenciled  on  the  car  body  near  the  body  bolster  at  diagonal  cor- 
PCS  in  lin.  figures  and  letters,  using  the  same  station  initial  that  is  used 
I..-    air-brake    stencil. 

(c)  This  work  to  be  done  as  far  as  possible  when  cars  are  on  repair 
tr.ick  undergoing  heavy  repairs.  When  on  repair  track  for  heavy  repairs, 
cars  which  have  not  had  boxes  repacked  within  nine  months  will  have  all 
boxes  repacked   and   tlie   record   stenciled   on   the   car   as  above. 

(d)  This  does  not  contemplate  any  change  in  the  intermediate  packing 
oi  boxes  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  No  change  should  be  made  in  the 
stenciling  unless  all  boxes  are  repacked. 

J.  J.  Gainey:  What  is  meant  by  repacking  boxes?  Is  it 
intended  to  remove  all  the  packing  and  take  it  to  a  vat 
and  renovate  it,  or  just  have  a  man  who  goes  around  with 
a  pan,  put  it  in  the  pan  and  shake  it  out  and  put  it  back 
in  the  box  again?  Fifty  per  cent  are  doing  it  that  way 
with  unsatisfactory  results. 

J.  C.  Kcene:  If  that  is  being  done  it  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected.    The  packing  should  be  taken  to  a  renovating  plant 


repaired  come  home,  to  tear  the  work  down  to  see  that  the 
repairs  are  done  properly. 

A.  Herbster:  I  have  been  in  one  shop  that  made  it  a 
practice  to  tear  out  everything  that  railroad  repair  men  put 
on  the  car;  it  was  not  a  large  corporation. 

N.  Marple:  We  all  want  to  play  fair  as  near  as  we 
know  how,  but  even  when  we  make  repairs  as  near  like  the 
original  construction  as  we  can,  we  get  joint  evidence  cards 
showing  wrong  repairs  were  made. 

F.  C.  Schultz:  I  believe  it  is  advisable  for  the  railroads 
to  return  private  line  cars  to  the  owners  for  repairs  as  the 
average  railroad  repair  shop  is  not  equipped  to  make  proper 
repairs  to  these  specially  constructed  cars. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  The  private  car  owners  must  know 
that  the  car  is  in  shape  to  carry  the  contents  to  its  destina- 
tion with  proper  icing.  We  have  discouraged  making  any 
repairs  to  wrecked  refrigerator  cars  and  are  sending  the 
cars  to  the  owner's  plant. 

J.  J.  Gainey:  A  railroad  company  can  repair  a  re- 
frigerator car  properly.  We  had  a  refrigerator  car  in  a 
while  ago,  and  I  gave  instructions  to  have  the  car  absolutely 
perfect  when  it  went  home.  Ever}-  day  I  looked  to  see 
what  work  was  being  done  on  it.  The  car  went  to  an  in- 
terchange point  and  joint  evidence  was  issued  for  .S'4  in. 
roofing  instead  of  5^4  in.;  joint  evidence  ab^^o  covered 
lemcn  color  instead  of  a  deep  orrnge.     The  joint  evidence 
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and  thoroughly  renovated  and  returned.  Either  new  or 
reclaimed  packing  can  be  used  as  desired. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  It  is  not  proper  to  render  a  bill  under 
Rule  9  unless  renovated  or  new  packing  is  used. 

J.  C.  Burke  (U.  P.) :  The  rule  states  plainly  that  new  or 
renovated  packing  must  be  used. 

C.  M.  Hitch :  This  is  one  of  the  best  rules  that  has  been 
passed.  I  certainly  would  not  render  a  bill  if  the  boxes 
were  not  repacked  in  accordance  with  instructions,  but  I 
will  use  reclaimed  packing  the  same  as  new.  It  should 
be  understood  that  in  cases  where  all  boxes  on  a  car  are 
not  repacked,  no  bill  is  to  be  presented. 

N.  Marple:  The  cost  of  performing  the  work  is  greater 
than  charge  allowed  under  the  rules. 

RULE  88. 

In  order  that  repairs  of  owners'  defects  may  be  expedited  as  fully  as 
j;0ssible,  foreign  or  private  line  cars  may  be  repaired  by  the  handling 
.ine  by  using  material  from  their  own  stock  instead  of  ordering  material 
;rom  car  owner,  as  prescribed  by  Rule  122,  in  which  event  the  repairing 
line  must  issue  its  defect  card  for  the  labor  only  of  correcting  such 
improper  repairs,  and  defect  cards  should  be  so  marked. 

^  In  case  of  delivering  line  defects,  defect  card  shall  be  issued  for  both 
•  abor  and  material  for  correcting  the  improper  repairs. 

N.  Marple:  Are  there  any  private  car  owners  here  who 
can  state  whether  it  is  the  practice,  when  cars  that  have  been 


card  came  back  from  our  staff  officer  and  I  wrote  to  the 
owners.  They  stated  that  all  they  were  going  to  ask  for 
was  a  card  to  change  the  color.  In  ten  days  no  one  could 
have  told  one  color  from  the  other. 

N.  Marple:  You  have  to  make  the  car  .safe  to  go  home 
and  you  are  losing  all  the  money  that  you  expend  on  temp- 
orary repairs. 

H.  W.  L.  Forth:  There  is  a  difference  Ijetween  an  ordi- 
nary refrigerator  car  and  one  that  has  to  carr>-  beef.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  in  most  cases  cars  are  returned 
when  in  need  of  repairs,  and  the  private  lines  in  general 
encourage  this  practice  as  they  prefer  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves. 

RULE  95. 

In  reference  to  a  recommendation  that  this  rule  be  changed  to  include 
missing  brake  beams  and  other  brake  details,  as  formerlv  covered  the 
-Arbitration  Committee  recommends  the  rule  remain  as  at  j^resent  for  the 
reason  that  in  case  of  bill  for  defective  or  missing  brake  beams  the 
average  credits  allowed  under  Rule  101  are  high  enough  to  offset  the 
value  of  occasional  missing  beams,  and  the  billing  is  thereby  greatly 
simplified.  Furthermore,  the  condition  of  the  missing  beam  cannot  be 
ascertained    and    is    no    doubt    frequently    defective. 

T.   S.   Cheadle:     Would  it  be  proper  to  issue  a  defect 

card  if  the  brake  beam  was  on  the  line  delivering  the  car? 

President  Stoll:     Look  at  the  changes  made  by  the  M. 
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C.  B.  in  1918  and  you  will  find  that  a  missing  brake  ])eam 
is  owner's  responsibility. 

J.  C.  Keene:  The  price  allowed  for  the  beam  was  made 
to  take  care  of  the  condition. 

A.  Herbster:  I  do  not  believe  there  are  enough  missing 
l)rake  beams  in  interchange  to  argue  about.  Repairs  are 
almost  invariably  made  by  the  company  on  whose  roads 
the  car  becomes  defective. 

RULE  108. 

No  labor  to  be  charged  for  the  inspection  of  cars,  testing  or  adjusting 
brakes,  adjusting  angle  cocks,  tightening  unions  or  spreading  cotters;  still 
steps,    ladder    treads   or   handholds,    tightening    or    straightening    on    car. 

Xo  material  or  labor  to  he  charged  for  the  following  items  of  repairs: 
1.  .\ir-hose  gaskets,  applied,  except  with  hose  complete,  applied.  Z.  Brake 
pins  or  key  bolts,  applied.  .?.  Urake  ratchet  wheel  keys,  applied.  4. 
I'rake-shaft  rings.  api>lied.  5.  I'rake-shoe  keys,  applied.  6.  Carrier  iron, 
llettendorf  type,  when  turned  o\er,  no  charge  for  adjustment.  7.  Coupler 
lekase  clevises,  clevis  links  or  chains,  clevis  pins  or  bolts,  ai)plied.  8. 
I.;ig  screws,  apjilied  except  when  used  to  complete  other  items  of  repairs 
not  herein  listed.  9.  Xuts  or  lag  screws,  tightened.  10.  Nuts,  S^i".  or 
less,  applied,  except  when  used  in  renewal  of  bolts.  11. -Nut  locks,  or 
lock  nuts,  applied.  IJ.  Release-valve  rods,  repaired  or  applied.  13. 
Straightening  brake  shafts  and  uncoupling  levers  when  not  removed  from 
car.       14.     Spring    cotters    ami     split    keys,    applieil.       15.     Staples,    applied. 

16.  Wood   screws,   applied,   except   when   used   in   renewal   of   running   board. 

17.  Washers,   applieil,   except   when   used   in   renewal   of  bolts. 

No  cliarge  to  be  made  for  the  material  or  labor  of  lubrication,  except 
as   provided   in    Rule   66. 

X.  Marple:  Do  you  not  think  that  minor  items  of  re- 
pairs on  which  no  bill  is  to  be  rendered  under  the  rule 
will  be  neglected  especially  in  train  yards? 

President  Stoll:  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  items 
of  repairs  referred  to  were  necessary  from  a  safety  stand- 
j)oint  and  would  be  taken  care  of. 

CIR(  ll,.\R    J5,    RULE   8. 

In  compliar.ce  witli  the  recominemlatiiin  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  Case  No.  4')06,  "In  the  Matter  of  Private  Cars."  a  second  para- 
graph   is   adiled   to    Ride   8.    etTective    .\pril    I,    1919.    as    follows: 

\\  hen  re-)airs  of  anv  kinil  are  made  to  cars  of  jtrivate  ownership  where 
fuc'i  cars  are  e<iuippeif  with  suitable  receptacle,  a  eojiy  of  the  billing  repair 
card  shall  be  inserted  in  srch  rece|>tacie.  'I  he  loss  of  such  card  from 
the  receptacle  referred  to,  will  not  invalidate  bill  for  the  repairs.  This 
receptacle  to  be  api>lied  by  owner  at  any  convenient  location  on  car,  pro- 
vided the  location  selected  will  not  re<|uire  inspectors  or  repairmen  to  go 
underneath    or  between   the   cars. 

C.  M.  Hitch :  In  many  places  the  M.  C.  B.  repair  data 
is  furnished  l)y  the  inspectors  and  their  books  are  sent  to 
the  foreman's  office.  The  inspector  should  l)e  enabled  to 
place  a  repair  card  in  the  receptacle  at  the  time.  The  best 
way  to  handle  that  would  Ijc  to  have  an  e.xtra  copy  of  the 
rojiair  card  made  and  mailed  to  the  owner  of  the  car. 

M.  A\'.  Halbert:  There  are  onl)  a  few  private  cars  being 
ec|uipped   with   repair  card  receptacles. 

A  Member:  \\h\  should  the  j)rivate  line  car  be  given 
mere  consideration  tlian  a  railroad  car,  or  why  should  we 
be  re(|uired  to  ])ut  the  rejiair  card  in  that  receptacle? 

-A.  Herbster:  That  was  recommended  due  to  tlie  fact 
that  jjrivate  cars  come  home  more  regulirly  tlian  railroad 
cars  and  the  owner  can  check  the  card  with  tlie  actual  re- 
pairs made  to  the  cars,  l)ut  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  met 
with   the  result  that  the  car  owner  anticipated. 

INSPECTION'    OF    I.O.VDS    IN    Cd'K.N    TOI'    CARS 

A  (|uestit)n  was  rai.sed  as  to  the  advisabilit)  of  inspectors 
making  records  of  dej)ressions  in  loads  shipj)ed  in  open 
top  cars  in  order  to  eliminate  leakage  enroute  and  to  protect 
the  railroads  in  case  claims  for  sliortage  are  filed  by  the 
shipper.  The  di.HUSsion  brought  out  that  at  most  terminals 
the  inspectors  who  examine  the  r(K;fs  of  the  cars  are  re- 
fjuired  to  note  any  apparent  shortage.  A  report  is  made 
to  the  agent  and  the  cars  are  weighed  to  determine  the  loss 
of  contents  and  to  establish  the  amount  occurring  on  each 
line  in  ca.-^e  the  shipment  is  iiauled  over  more  than  one 
road.  In  general,  if  the  road  does  not  transfer  the  load  it 
must  partici|)ate  in  any  expense  due  to  loss  of  lading. 

CNIFORM    INTERCH.AXt-.E    INSPECTION   RECORDS 

President  Stoll :  I  received  a  communication  from  one  of 
the  large  interchange  points  asking  me  to  I)ring  up  at  this 
meeting  the  possiljility  of  making  the  records  of  insj)ection 
unif<;rm   at  all   large   interchange  points. 


T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Under  our  present  method  of  inspec- 
tion in  the  receiving  line  vard,  there  are  certain  roads  tha 
take  only  the  numl)ers  of  the  defective  cars.  There  an 
other  roads  that  take  the  numljers  of  all  cars.  I  think  i 
is  decided  if  bad  order  cars  are  shown  that  those  that  arc 
not  shown  are  O.K.  We  are  throwing  money  away  to  take 
the  initials  and  numbers  of  the  good  order  cars,  and  I  fee: 
that  it  would  serve  the  purpose  for  interchange  throughout 
the  country,  if  only  the  bad  order  cars  were  noted. 

J.  C.  Keene:  The  question  was  not  as  to  what  cars  would 
be  recorded,  but  to  adopt  some  sort  of  a  standard  record. 
At  one  point  a  book  is  used,  at  another  a  sheet  and  at  an- 
other a  card  form.  It  is  my  thought  that  we  should  adopt 
a  standard  form  of  interchange  record  similar  to  the  in- 
terchange sheet  which  the  transportation  department  has 
adopted  and  which  accompanies  delivery  of  cars  to  the 
other  lines.  Our  road  reaches  several  division  points  and 
at  no  two  points  do  they  have  the  same  kind  of  record  or 
form  sheet. 

I  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  report  at  our  next  convention.  It 
will  take  considerable  time  to  go  over  this  subject  and  I 
believe  that  that  committee  should  confer  with  the  car  service 
men  or  car  accountants.  We  find  that  in  a  period  of  six  or 
seven  days  there  will  be  as  many  as  75  errors  made  in  in- 
terchange and  that  the  car  inspector  is  usually  correct.  A 
great  many  movements  of  cars  in  interchange  are  lost  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  roads  fail  to  get  the  proper  re- 
cord. We  feel  that  the  interchange  sheets  should  be  checked 
against  the  car  in.spector's  record. 

¥.  W.  Tra])nell :  There  isn't  any  more  important  record 
for  a  railroad  than  the  car  inspector's  record  when  properly 
made  and  if,  as  a  body,  we  could  devise  some  suitable  blank 
that  could  be  used  at  all  interchange  points,  we  could  ac- 
complish a  great  deal.  We  u.^e  the  car  inspector's  record 
to  verify  the  agent's  record  and  when  we  find  a  discrejiancy, 
we  take  the  car  inspector's  record  in  preference  to  the  agent's 
because  the  agents  sometimes  get  the  seal  number  in  place 
of  the  car  numlier. 

Secretary  Smith:  It  seems  to  me  that  a  uniform  record 
is  a  desirable  thing  to  have,  but  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
putting  all  the  work  on  the  car  inspector.  In  many  places 
lie  takes  the  number  of  all  cars  that  are  interchanged,  but 
in  a  great  many  more  place?  he  does  not  take  the  record 
of  any  cars  except  those  to  which  he  takes  exceptions,  as 
defective.  If  we  are  to  recommend  a  blank  which  compels 
tlie  car  inspector  to  write  the  number  of  ever>'  car  that  passes 
through  interchange,  it  is  going  to  put  some  work  on  him. 
He  is  too  busy  and  besides  he  is  too  highly  paid  to  just 
take  car  numl>ers. 

F.  W.  Trapnell :  I  believe  the  railroad  companies  ask 
tliat  all  cars  in  interchange  be  recorded  l)y  the  car  inspector. 
\\'e  have  no  trouble  and  we  interchange  several  hundred 
cars  a  day. 

.\.  Herbster:  The  elimination  of  the  record  of  car  num- 
l>ers  and  initials  on  all  cars  was  primarily  started  in  order 
to  get  the  ins|)ect()r  to  make  more  repairs  and  do  less  clerical 
work. 

F.  H.  Han.son:  A  great  many  roads  have  issued  in.struc- 
tion  to  inspectors  not  to  take  the  numl)ers  and  initials  of 
good  order  cars.  The  agent  has  a  complete  record  of  all 
cars  interchanged  and  we  are  carrying  out  the  instructions 
of  the  administration  in  reporting  bad  order  cars  only. 

U.  M.  Waldo  (Dallas):  We  are  taking  a  record  of  cars 
that  are  defective  only,  but  we  really  would  rather  take  a 
record  of  every  car.  It  is  embarrassing  when  the  claim 
agent  comes  for  a  record.  As  long  as  they  depend  on  us 
for  a  record  we  ought  to  have  something  on  file  from  which 
we  can  answer  the  questions.  The  car  inspectors  have  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  I  appreciate  all  that  has  been 
said,  but   I   am   in   favor  of  keeping  a   record   of  all  cars 
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ii;  erchanged.    It  is  a  small  matter  to  take  down  the  number 
ai  (I  initial. 

|.  C.  Keene:  I  had  a  little  experience  on  the  question 
o\  abrogating  the  taking  of  the  initial  and  number  of  all 
c.  rs  in  interchange.  Where  that  practice  is  followed  there 
i.-  no  record  whatever  to  protect  your  department.  Vo  illus- 
trate: in  going  through  the  yards,  I  found  two  or  three  cars 
jt^  bad  order,  showing  defects  that  should  have  l^een  detected 
0-1  interchange  inspection.  The  inspector  had  nothing  in 
hi-  book  on  these  cars  and  he  answered  me:  "I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  I  inspected  these  cars  or  not.  Perhaps  the 
switch  engine  got  hold  of  them  and  took  them  away.  Per- 
hops  they  were  placed  on  another  track  when  delivered." 
Cnless  the  inspector  has  the  numljer  and  initial  he  cannot 
<;(»  in  any  court  and  make  an  affidavit  that  he  inspected  the 
car  and  found  it  O.K. 

President  Stoll:  Nine  years  ago  the  car  men  of  the  dif- 
ft-rent  railroads  at  Toledo  decided  to  have  the  inspectors  take 
a  record  of  all  cars.  Just  before  the  government  took  over 
the  railroads  they  decided  to  eliminate  it.  Then  the  terminal 
manager  took  over  the  bureau  and  said  he  wanted  a  record 
of  all  cars  taken  and  the  order  was  put  into  effect  again 
to  take  all  car  numbers.  The  sheet  has  been  beneficial,  not 
so  much  to  the  car  department  as  to  the  other  departments, 
t'si)ecially  the  claim  department.  Men  come  from  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati  to  look  up  records  of  cars  that  have  l)een 
interchanged  to  fix  responsibility,  and  in  every  case  where 
the  company  did  not  have  a  record  they  fixed  their  claims 
accordingly.  For  the  good  of  the  service,  I  believe  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  record  of  all  cars. 

A.  Kipp:  That  question  was  taken  up  on  our  road 
five  years  ago.  Our  law  department  prior  to  that  time 
expected  the  car  inspector  to  take  the  number  of  every  car 
so  that  he  might  t)e  able  to  go  into  a  court  and  swear  as 
to  whether  he  inspected  that  particular  car,  but  after  two  or 
three  years,  they  decided  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
car  inspector  to  have  a  closer  inspection  and  make  more 
repairs  and  do  less  clerical  work. 

E.  Head  (Wabash):  The  thought  has  occurred  to  me 
that  we  will  get  back  to  the  time  when  the  roads  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and  a  fine  will  l)e  imposed 
for  })enalty  defects.  We  have  had  suits  entered  against 
roads  for  penalty  defects  and  the  record  was  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  the  case.  Where  we  did  not 
have  a  record  of  the  car  number  and  initial  the  court  ruled 
we  had  no  record  and  that  omission  cost  us  $100. 

\.  Herbster:  If  an  accident  happens  it  is  the  actual 
condition  of  the  car  and  not  the  previous  inspection  record 
of  the  inspector  that  governs. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  Various  methods  are  used  for  obtaining 
records.  I  do  not  require  any  record  to  be  kept  except  of  the 
bad  order  cars. 

On  motion  the  Association  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  five  to  approve  or  present  to  the  association  at 
its  next  regular  session  for  approval  a  blank  form  of  car 
inspector's  record  of  cars  inspected  at  interchange  points. 
A  committee  was  apj)ointed,  consisting  of  F.  W.  Trapnell, 
T.  J.  O'Donnell,  A.  Kij)]),  A.  Armstrong  and  F.  C.  Schultz. 

ADDRESS   BY    A.    E.    BOUGHNER 

At  the  session  on  Thursday  morning,  an  address  was 
delivered  by  A.  E.  Boughner,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  and  chairman  of  the  Interchange  Com- 
mittee of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Boughner  said  in  part: 
The  terminal  facilities  of  St.  Louis  for  the  interchange  of 
traffic  are  really  not  very  good  and  it  has  required  a  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  keep  the  business 
moving.  The  different  avenues  choke  up  very  quickly  and 
for  that  reason  rules  have  been  worked  out  here  to  always 
keep  cars  going  forward.  They  seldom  go  backward.  Some 
of  the  government  requirements  demand  that  cars  with  cer- 


tain defects  move  backward.  Outside  of  that  we  do  not 
figure  on  anything  moving  back  in  St.  Louis.  I  believe 
at  the  present  time  an  immense  amount  of  good  has  been 
brought  about  and  a  lot  of  money  has  lieen  saved,  as  well  as 
a  lot  of  controversy  avoided  by  working  for  the  l^nefit  of 
the  whole  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  interchange  of 
cars.  That  is  facilitated  by  government  control  which  has 
permitted  the  consolidation  of  interchange  inspecticMi. 

OTHER  BUSINESS 

On  motion  of  T.  J.  O'Donnell  (Buffalo),  a  telegram  was 
sent  to  Director  General  Hines  conveying  to  him  the  full 
supix)rt  of  the  association. 

J.  R.  Mitchell  (W.  H.  Miner)  suggested  that  since  the 
association  is  made  up  of  car  foremen  as  well  as  interchange 
inspectors,  the  organization  should  take  up  car  subjects  in 
addition  to  the  di.^cussion  of  the  rules  of  interchange.  W.  G. 
Wallace  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  International 
Railway  General  Foreman's  Association  at  the  1919  conven- 
tion changed  the  constitution  and  by-laws  to  make  car 
foremen  eligible  for  membership.  This  action  was  taken 
because  the  members  felt  the  need  of  educating  the  general 
foremen  in  car  department  matters  as  this  knowledge  would 
be  essential  if  they  were  promoted  to  the  position  of  master 
mechanic  where  they  would  have  charge  of  Ixjth  departments. 
He  urged  the  association  to  broaden  its  activities  in  order 
to  stimulate  interest  and  ."^ecure  recognition  from  the  higher 
mechanical  officers. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Simmons-Boardman 
Pul^lishing  Company  to  publish  the  convention  rej>ort  in 
the  Railway  Mcchankal  Engineer  and  the  membership  dues 
were  increased  to  include  sul)scription  for  the  perodical. 

On  Wednesday  a  special  train  was  provided  for  the 
members  in  order  that  they  might  make  an  inspection  trip 
around  the  St.  Louis  Terminal  District. 

At  the  closing  session  L.  T.  Canfield  of  the  Union  Draft 
Gear  Company  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  cmj>hasized 
the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  association  and 
called  attention  to  the  opportunity  the  members  had  for 
noting  the  defects  which  developed  in  cars  after  they  had 
been  placed  in  ser\ice  and  for  recommending  improvements 
in  the  design. 

Invitations  were  received  from  several  cities  asking  that 
these  places  be  considered  when  deciding  on  the  location 
for  the  next  meeting.  Among  the  places  suggested  were 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.;  Buifalo,  N.  Y.;  Saratoga  Springs, 
X.  v.;  .\sl)ury  Park,  X.  J.;  C  leveland.  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Xew  York  City  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  vear  1919-1920: 
President,  J.  J.  Gainey,  general  foreman,  car  department, 
Southern;  first  vice-president,  E.  Pendleton,  car  foreman, 
Chicago  &  Alton;  second  vice-president,  A.  Armstrong,  chief 
interchange  inspector,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  secretary-treasurer.  J.  C, 
Keene,  chief  car  inspector,  Wabash.  Meml^rs  of  executive 
committee,  W.  ].  Stoll,  Toledo,  chairman;  H.  J.  Smith 
(D.  L.  &  W.);  W.  P.  Elliott  (T.  R.  R.  A.  of  St.  L);  L  E. 
Gordon  (N.  Y.  C);  C.  M.  Hitch  (B.  &  O.);  E.  H.  Mat- 
tinglev  (B.  &  O.);  E.  H.  Hall  (C.  G.  W.)  and  Charles 
Adams  (N.  Y.  C.)    -i  ■  "- 


C.\KS  AND  Lcx'OMOTRES  IN  RissiA. — The  Ironmonger 
states  that  at  the  declaration  of  war  Russia  possessed  in 
the  neighl)orhood  of  ,>0,000  locomotives  and  570,000  cars 
and  that  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  there  were  6,200  loco- 
motives and  120,000  cars  in  good  condition,  with  3,600 
locomotives  and  145,000  cars  needing  repairs.  This  has 
been  considerably  reduced  and  this  year  a  new  commission 
of  the  Russian  government  does  not  record  more  than  4,000 
locomotives  and  95,000  cars. 


U.  S.  R.  A.  Standard  Caboose  Car 

Design  Recommended  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion'; Strong  Underframe  for  Heavy  Pusher  Service 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  of  the  laws  of  the  various  states  in  railroads.   This  article  shows  the  24  ft.  caboose  recommended 

this  country  regarding  railway  caboose  cars  make  it  by  the  Railroad  Administration  for  the  future  construction  of 

very  desirable  that  a  standard  design  be  adopted  for  cars  of  this  class, 
the  construction  of  this  class  of  car.     To  meet  this  need  the 

United  States  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  an  ap-  ™^  superstructure 

proved  standard  design  for  such  cars.      It  is  not  proposed  The  body  frammg  is  built  up  of  3-in.  by  3-in.  by  5/16-in. 

to  require  that  cars  must  be  built  to  these  drawings,  but  to  angles,  the  side  and  end  posts  being  adequately  braced  by 


^l^-2'^-^r->H 


k-- 


304  Orer  Striking  f^a  ft - 

Side    Elevation   of    U.   S.    R.    A.   Standard    Caboose   Car 


provide  a  design  that,  if  conformed  to  by  the  railroads  in      angles  of  the   same   size   and   with   gussets   of   34 -in.   steel 
building  new  caboose  equipment,   will   insure  the  gradual      plate  securely  riveted  at  the  side  sills  and  top  plates  and  at 


elimination  of  cabooses  of  weak  construction  or  faulty  de- 
sign.    The  proposed  design  is  a  24-ft.  caboose  of  the  corn- 


intermediate  points  on  the  side  posts. 

The  carlines  are  of  the  composite  type  with   2^-in.  by 


posite  type,  having  a  steel  underframe  and  superstructure,      2^  j-in.  by  5/16-in.  angles,  formed  to  a  24-ft.  radius  and 


with  wood  outside  sheathing  and  interior  finish. 


secured  by  rivets  to  the  side  top  plates.    The  cupola  frame 


Floor  Plan  of  Proposed   U.  S.   R.  A.  Standard   Caboose  Car 


This  design  supersedes  the  original  designs  which  pro-  is  constructed  of  3-in.  by  3-in.  by  5/16-in.  angles  with  the 

vided  for  an  all-steel  caboose  and  a  composite  type.    The  same  type  of  carline  that  is  used  on  the  main  body  framing, 

first  plan  called  for  a  caboose  25  ft.  long  but  was  only  a  The  roof  may  be  a  canvas  or  plastic  covering  over  roof 

preliminan-  draft  and  was  never  approved  for  the  use  of  the  boards   secured   to  the  carlines.     Wooden   filler  posts  and 
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T  ates  are  secured  to  the  angle  iron  frame   and  to  these      tank  are  conveniently  arranged  in  one  corner  of  the  caboose. 
"•  •"  ■      •     •'         '     --•  1     1     .1  •      •  1  ^  refrigerator,  numerous  lockers  and  drop  tables,  a  toilet, 

a   coal   stove    for   heating  the  car,   make   up   the   complete 
equipment. 


t  i  13/16-in.  inside  and  outside  sheathing  is  secured, 

THE   INTERIOR 


The  iloor  space  is  23  ft.  3^  in.  by  8  ft.  6^  in.  inside  of 
i;.e  sheathing,  with  a  clear  space  of  3  ft.  2^  in.  at  the 
c'osest  point  in  the  aisle  between  the  interior  fittings.     Two 


There  are  four  windows,  which  may  be  raised,  having 
18-in.  by  22-in.  glass,  in  each  side  of  the  car,  a  window 
having  a  glass  area  of  10  in.  by  28  in.,  with  an  upper  drop 
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upper  and  two  lower  bunks,  6  ft.  3  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  and 
one  upper  and  one  lower  bunk,  6  ft.  7  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  are 
conveniently  located.  The  upper  bunks  fold  upward  against 
the  carlines,  giving  ample  headroom  above  the  fixed  lower 
bunks,  which  can  be  used  as  seats  when  not  in  use  for  sleep- 
ing purposes.  The  conductor's  valve,  train  indicator  and  air 
gage  are  located  in  the  cupola  and  seats  are  provided  in  each 


sash,  in  the  door  at  each  end,  and  four  windows  with  sliding 
sash  having  glass  18  in.  by  22  in.  in  the  cupola.  The  floor 
consists  of  \y^,-m..  rough  flooring,  a  half-inch  layer  of  cork 
covered  with  a  waterproof  paper,  and  a  13/16-in.  top  floor- 
ing. A  platform  of  ample  width,  formed  of  /4-Jn.  steel 
plate  with  wooden  cleats  laid  crosswise  of  the  car.  is  pro- 
vided at  each  end.     The  roof  canopies  over  the  platform, 
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side  of  the  cupola  for  observation  purposes.  The  headroom 
in  the  main  body  of  the  car  is  7  ft.  and  in  the  cupola  9  ft. 
2  in.  A  desk  is  provided  for  clerical  purposes,  being  so 
located  that  one  end  of  a  lower  bunk  serves  as  a  seat.  The 
tank  for  wash  water,  the  wash  basin  and  a  drinking  water 


thus  giving  some  protection  from  the  weather.  Hand  holds, 
ladders  and  steps  are  placed  in  the  most  convenient  loca- 
tions. A  ratchet  hand  brake  is  applied  and  provision  made 
for  the  application  of  a  back-up  signal  whistle  at  both  ends 
of  the  car.     The  uncoupling  apparatus  is  connected  by  a 
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chain  to  the  platform  rail  so  that  the  car  may  be  uncoupled 
without  leaving  the  platform. 

THE    UNDERTRAME 

In  order  to  withstand  the  severe  service  in  which  many 
caljooses  are  used,  where  there  are  heavy  grades  and  pusher 
ser\'ice  is  required,  the  underframe  is  of  unusually  strong 
construction.  The  center  sill  is  Ijuilt  up  of  12-in.,  34  2-lb. 
shipbuilding  channel  with  a  .^yj-in.  by  4-in.  by  7/16-in. 
angle  riveted  to  the  bottom  inside  edge  of  the  channel  for  the 
entire  length  of  the  sill.  The  top  cover  plate  is  of  -^^-in. 
steel  plate  20' !>  in.  wide.  The  side  sills  and  end  sills  are 
made  of  ^-in.,  lvi.25-lb.  channel  .section,  the  side  sills  being 
reinforced  on  the  outside  with  a  o-in.  by  3-in.  by  ^4-in 
angle,  which  also  serves  as  a  support  for  the  side  nailing 
strip'i.  The  body  bolster  diaphragms  are  formed  of  j/i-in. 
pressed  steel  plate  with  a  .S-in.  flange.  The  top  bolster 
cover  plate  is  of  ^-in.  and  the  bottom  cover  plate  of  fs-in. 
Steel  plate,  both  14  in.  wide.  The  two  intermediate  cross- 
bearers  are  of  ^^-i"-  pressed  steel  plate  with  a  ^-in.  steel 
top  and  bottom  cover  plate  6  in.  wide.  Diagonal  I)races  at 
each  end  give  additional  rigidity  to  the  underframe.  and  it 


to  specify  all  of  the  details  of  construction,  but  only  to  prc- 
vide  a  general  design  for  common  use  by  the  various  rai  - 
roads. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  DRAFT 
GEAR  MAINTENANCE* 

BY    L.  T.   GANFIELD 

At  the  present  time  very  few  people  are  giving  the  ques- 
tion of  draft  gear  maintenance  serious  thought,  and  the  cos 
of  car  maintenance,  damaged  lading  and  loss  of  service  du 
to  bad  order  cars,  leads  me  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 

First.  The  car  inspectors  should  be  carefully  instructed 
on  the  question  of  draft  gear  insptH:tion  and  its  importance 
to  economical  operation.  I  realize  that  for  a  while  it  will 
be  necessary  to  continue  to  let  some  gears  run  for  a  while 
longer,  but  each  repair  track  should  take  all  it  can  handle. 

Second.     Each  repair  track  where  a  large  number  of  cars 

are  repaired  should  have  as  a  part  of  its  organization  a  crew 

of  men  in  charge  of  a  competent  foreman,  to  repair  draft 

gear,  specializing  on  this  just  as  the  air  brakes  are  handled. 

Die   foreman   should   lie   familiar   with   all  makes   of   draft 
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should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  severe  service.  The 
draft  sills  are  designed  to  permit  the  application  of  any  of  the 
standard  draft  gears.  A  tool  cellar  of  ample  size  is  secured 
to  the  underframe. 

THE  TRUCK 

The  car  trucks  recommended  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion are  of  the  four-wheel  type  with  cast  steel  bolsters  and 
side  frames,  and  have  a  5-ft.  6-in.  wheel  ba.'^e.  The  wheels 
are  to  be  33  in.  in  diameter,  mounted  on  axles  having  a 
4^4 -in.  by  8-in.  M.  C.  B.  journal. 

General   Data 

l.<-iiiitli    oviT    strikiitR    plate 30  ft.  4  in. 

I  ei'tith    over    i-iui    franiinK 24  ft.  0  in. 

VVi<lth   over   bcidv    fraininj? 9  ft.  2'/2  in. 

VVi.ltli    over    si<le    sills 8  ft.  8'/.    in. 

HeiKht   frum   rail  to  top  of  main   roof 11  ft.  1   in. 

Height   from   rail   to  top  of  cu|i.>la   roof 13  ft.  4^   in. 

Diaimter   of   truck    wheels 33  in. 

Wheel    l>a<e    5  ft.  6  in. 

Dist.iiici-    center   to   center   of   truck* 18  ft.  0  in. 

This  design  is  made  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  all  of  the 
states  e.xcept  those  of  Mis.^^ouri,  which  differ  radically  from 
those  of  the  other  states.  It  is  intended  to  jirevent  the  agi- 
tation of  railway  employees  for  state  laws  which,  if  adopted, 
miu'ht  make  it  impossible  in  such  states  to  use  calKX)ses  that 
are  lawful  in  other  .states,  and  would  result  in  the  poorest 
cabooses  collecting  in  those  states  having  no  stringent  laws 
on  the  subject. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Railroad  Administration 


gear.  In  a  short  time  this  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
numl)er  of  bad  order  cars  as  well  as  in  the  maintenance  cost. 
Third.  There  should  be  rules  making  it  compulsory  to 
take  the  draft  gear  down  and  make  needed  repairs  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years.  Should  a  car  be  on  a  foreign  line 
with  draft  gears  that  have  had  more  than  three  years'  service 
without  repairs,  the  road  having  the  car  should  make  the 
repairs.  The  time  between  repairs  may  be  lengthened  if 
found  too  short.  This  would  not  l>e  a  big  task.  Reduced 
to  the  number  of  cars  per  day  it  is  only  2,777  cars  for  the 
entire  countr}-.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  there  are  not 
more  than  2,777  repair  tracks.  If  so,  it  would  l)e  only  one 
car  per  day  per  repair  track.  There  is  no  rule  in  effect  now, 
the  gears  are  allowed  to  run  as  long  as  they  are  not  broken 
or  i)ulled  out,  or  some  more  expensive  part  of  the  car  or 
lading  is  injured  because  of  the  neglect  to  the  draft  gear. 

The  practice  of  using  old  draft  gear  springs  in  repairs  to 
cars  should  be  watched  very  closely.  If  they  have  taken  any 
permanent  set  they  should  be  discarded  and  new  ones  used. 
This  is  not  an  extravagant  suggestion,  as  the  saving  of  $3.30, 
the  approximate  cost  of  a  new  spring,  may  take  a  couple  of 
inches  work  (as  represented  by  the  drop  hammer)  out  of 
the  draft  gear  and  result  in  breaking  a  coupler  which  would 
cost  $25  to  $30,  or  turn  over  a  piano  inside  the  car,  at  even 
greater  cost. 

•From  a  paper  presented  at  the  General  Car  Foremen's  Association  of 
St.    Louis. 


Maintenance  of  Freight  Equipment 

Economy    of    Retiring    Old    Cars;    Better    Repair 
Facilities  and  Greater  Interchangeability  Desirable 

By  L.  K.  SILLCOX 


THE  economic  situation  with  respect  to  the  performance 
of  that  great  vehicle  of  commerce,  the  freight  car,  is 
one  of  basic  importance.  Any  success  in  railroad 
o|)eration  corresponds  largely  to  the  net  number  of  car  miles 
attained  per  car  per  day,  which  figure  ought  to  be  as  nearly 
40  or  above  as  possible.  Why  many  roads  are  only  showing 
M)  or  even  less  miles  is  probably  due  to  many  causes  be- 
\ond  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  writer,  but  in  any  event, 
so  far  as  the  problem  is  affected  from  the  standpoint  of 
dtsign,  maintenance  and  inspection  of  freight  car  equipment, 
a  number  of  conditions  deserve  calm  analysis. 

WEAK  DRAFT   MEMBERS   MOST  SERIOUS  DEFECT 

One  noteworthy  fact,  the  explanation  of  which  I  have 
tried  to  investigate,  should  be  first  mentioned.  Of  all  the 
c(!mplaints  which  are  general  in  the  operation  of  freight 
train  equipment  at  the  present  time,  the  behavior  of  the 
weakly  constructed  design  of  car  is  found  to  be  the  most 
j)erj)lexing,  principally  due  to  draft  attachment  failures  in 
combination  with  dangerously  inadequate  running  gear 
members,  such  as  truck,  side  frames,  axles  and  bolsters. 
.\lthough  this  difficulty  is  in  greater  measure  due  to  wooden 
underframe  cars,  yet  it  is  also  noticeable  in  the  case  of  im- 
properly designed  steel  cars.  Right  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  a  tremendous  demand  for  suitable  cars,  which  is  not 
lieing  satisfied  and  yet,  it  would  appear  to  any  thoughtful 
man  that  too  many  cars  are  standing  idle  which  ought  to 
be  making  their  just  proportion  of  revenue  mileage.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  a  case  as  to  shortage  of  cars, 
but  rather  a  matter  of  having  more  cars  made  really  fit. 

It  has  Ijeen  said  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  cars 
should  be  destroyed,  especially  those  of  wooden  construc- 
tion. A  careful  check,  extending  over  a  period  of  seven 
months  in  normal  heavy  trunk  line  service,  has  demonstrated 
tliat  we  can  expect  about  20  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
house  cars  used  at  this  time  to  be  of  the  tj'pe  which  we 
generally  term  as  weakly  constructed  not  being  as  yet  re- 
inforced with  metal  draft  attachments  or  ends.  The 
problem  to  be  determined  in  a  decision  concerning  the  retire- 
ment or  reconstruction  of  any  such  car  is  generally  influenced 
by  the  distinctive  demand  for  the  equipment  on  the  owner's 
line  and  a  knowledge  of  whether  the  expense  of  betterment 
or  improvement  to  the  existing  equipment  is  offset  by  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  saving  which  can  be  realized  in 
the  maintenance  account,  as  well  as  keeping  in  mind  the 
better  characteristic  operation  which  is  practically  guar- 
ranteed  from  such  a  program,  f^xtended  observation  has 
often  l)rought  out  the  fact  that  the  capitalized  saving  in 
ihe  repair  account  through  the  adoption  of  an  intensive 
retirement  program  and  the  acquisition  of  new  high  capacity 
units  in  ecjual  number  or  tonnage  which  are  bound  to  pre- 
sent very  much  greater  service  capacity  and  earning  power, 
if  there  is  a  paying  demand  for  tonnage  space,  has  proven 
most  practical.  It  will  never  be  found  possible  satisfactori- 
1\  to  determine  upon  any  general  policy  without  a  most 
careful  unit  study  for  each  class  of  car,  besides  being  forti- 
fied with  a  liberal  knowledge  of  the  exact  operating  pos- 
sibilities of  the  property  owning  the  equipment. 

REPAIRS   ON   FOREIGN   LINES    MUST   BE   CONSIDERED 

Another  serious  limitation  to  our  field  of  selection  in  the 
matter  of  deciding  between  reinforcement  or  retirement,  and 

*From   a   paper   presented   before   the   Western    Railway   Club. 


subsequent  replacement  in  satisfactory  designs,  is  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  defects  occurring  in  connection  with 
car  equipment  when  off  home  lines,  except  in  case  of  derail- 
ment or  fire,  have  only  in  late  years  been  made  owner's  res- 
ponsibility. This  is  where  a  vast  amount  of  money  is 
apt  to  be  applied  beyond  the  control  of  the  car  owner  and 
will  undoubtedly  bring  about,  of  its  own  accord,  more  sys- 
tematic analysis  in  the  future  as  to  deficiencies  in  each  class 
of  car  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  duplicat- 
ing repairs  to  failed  members  which  do  not  meet  present 
day  re(iuirements;  so  that  the  sum  total  of  expense  for  any 
class  of  rolling  stock  does  not  become  excessive,  due  to  a 
large  part  of  the  work  being  repeated  so  continuously  and 
carried  out  beyond  the  immediate  ol:)ser\-ation  of  the  car 
owner,  resulting  in  extravagance,  though  not  necessarih-  for 
the  total  equipment  owned.  Of  course,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances excessive  maintenance  charges  will  not  often  be 
so  easily  reflected  in  system  statements  covering  total  owner- 
ship, as  in  grouped  classes,  which  it  is  desired  to  obser^•e. 

ATTENTION  BEFORE  LOADING  PREVENTS  DELAYS 

It  is  especially  urgent  that  the  best  interests  of  the  ship- 
pers and  dealers,  a?  well  as  of  the  railroads  which  serve 
them,  be  maintained  by  the  inauguration  of  substantial  re- 
pair practices  which  will  insure  a  minimum  delay  of  cars 
on  shop  tracks  and  lines  of  roads  chargeable  to  their  general 
condition  and  style  of  construction.  Thorough  inspection 
and  repairs  of  cars  before  loading  and  careful  attention  to 
brakes,  lubrication,  running  gear  and  lading  after  classi- 
fication at  originating  terminals  are  a  fundamental  neces- 
sity. Cars  set  off  on  the  line  of  road  due  to  bad  order  con- 
dition of  couplers,  draft  rigging,  wheels,  brakes,  heated 
bearings,  shifted  lading  and  other  similar  causes  are  usually 
the  outcome  from  lack  of  proper  attention  at  the  originating 
terminal,  which  results  in  accidents,  destroyed  lading  and 
cars,  reduced  train  rating,  delays  to  traffic,  blocking  of 
passing  tracks,  engine  and  train  crew  overtime  and  extra- 
ordinary expense  for  sending  men  and  materials  out  on 
the  line  to  eventually  make  repairs. 

WEAK    CARS    SHOULD    BE    KEPT   ON    OWNER'S   LINES 

As  already  referred  to,  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  nearly  all  systems  are  offering  in  interchange  some 
loaded  and  empty  cars  that  are  of  such  design  or  condi- 
tion as  to  make  them  entirely  unfit  for  the  service  to  lie 
performed  on  the  average  trunk  line  railroad.  This  class 
of  equipment,  which  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  pass  prop- 
erly in  main  line  movements,  should  be  restricted  to  own- 
er's lines,  where  it  can  haul  the  maximum  amount  of  com- 
mercial and  comj^any  lading  with  the  least  liability  for 
delays,  transfer  or  repairs.  When  a  freight  car  of  undesir- 
able class  and  capacity  has  outlived  its  usefulness  from  the 
standpoint  of  commercial  utility,  age,  decay,  corrosion, 
obsolescence  or  accident,  so  that  the  expenditure  necessary 
to  put  it  in  serviceable  condition  is  not  justified,  it  should 
be  dismantled  forthwith.  The  intensive  movement  of  ton- 
nage, creating  an  acute  demand  for  power  and  a  severe  con- 
gestion in  terminals,  has  at  many  points  made  it  impractical, 
due  to  the  time  consumed  and  necessary  switching  required, 
to  place  weakly  constructed  cars  in  the  rear  of  long  trains. 
That  is  why  this  subject  looms  so  prominently  before  us 
today.  Tremendous  damage  is  done  to  these  weak  cars  and 
especially  when  not  protected  against  the  hammer  blows  of 
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modern  operation.     Not  only  this,  but  delays  and  accidents 
result  I'rom  this  condition. 

REPAIR    FACILITIES    ARE   INADEQUATE 

Freight  car  repair  yards  have  been  located  at  incon- 
venient out  of  the  way  places;  repair  tracks  have  been  set 
too  closely  together  for  convenience:  the  facilities  for  re- 
pairing have  not  been  the  best,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  cars  which  should  have  been  returned  to  service 
promptly  and  with  repairs  properly  made  have  been  held 
out  of  .service  longer  than  necessary  and  were  not  properly 
repaired.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  pressing  neces- 
sity for  intelligent  work,  for  proper  tool  equipment  and  for 
shelter  for  the  men  employed  as  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  a  reflection  on  good  judgment  when  cars  are  held  out  of 
service  for  which  there  is  a  paying  demand  at  the  time, 
and  it  would  appear  that  with  the  attention  now  concentrat- 
ed on  the  railroads,  best  efforts  are  not  only  desirable,  but 
absolutely  necessar)-  for  a  relief  of  the  conditions. 

The  scope  of  the  operations  in  commercial  value;  the  great 
numbers  of  men  coming  under  the  control  of  the  mechanical 
department;  the  drift  of  the  times  concerning  methods  for 
carrying  out  the  work  and  the  very  intensive  service  neces- 
sar}' to  transportation  matters,  as  well  as  the  growing  im- 
portance of  economies,  all  tend  to  make  us  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  these  questions.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
all  these  matters  involve,  more  than  any  one  thing,  the 
element  of  men,  and  if  we  are  going  to  best  the  best  from 
our  men.  we  must  provide  responsible  supervision  with 
necessary  support  and  initiative  so  as  to  maintain  action 
and  make  good  from  day-to-day.  The  moral  responsibility 
of  ever}  one  is  as  great  and  as  constant  whether  one  is  here 
or  there,  or  doing  one  thing  or  another,  and  this  responsibili- 
ty is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  the  individual 
coupled  with  whatever  measure  of  freedom  for  action  is 
allowed.  It  implies  leadership  and  teaching,  not  in  some 
things  to  be  sure,  but  in  all  of  the  relations  that  bring  indi- 
viduals together  in  industry  and  business,  so  that  our  choice, 
especially  among  our  highest  supervisors,  should  be  along 
most  practical  and  fundamental  lines.  This  is  only  referred 
to  as  a  timely  suggestion,  since  it  has  so  far  reaching  an 
effect  that  words  fail  to  emphasize  its  importance. 

GRE.ATER  INTERCHANGEABILITY  DESIRABLE 

The  first  division  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me  has  re- 
gard for  the  design  of  rolling  stock.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  roads  will  adopt  and  main- 
tain one  standard  type  of  car  indefinitely  to  a  single  in- 
flexible pattern.  There  are  sure  to  be  improvements  and 
modifications,  which  different  groups  of  railroad  men  think 
it  desirable  to  make  and  such  motive  would  be  difficult  to 
subdue.  It  would  seem  proper  for  the  draft  lugs,  truck 
frames,  truck  bolsters,  center  plates,  striking  castings,  coup- 
ler carriers,  brake  beams,  truck  springs,  drawbar  yokes,  un- 
coupling mechani.^m,  brake  hangers,  drawgear  carriers  and 
center  plate  height  of  truck  to  be  standardized  and  made  in- 
terchangeable to  a  greater  degree  than  at  present,  both  in 
new  and  repair  work.  It  does  seem  indefensible,  that  the 
slight  variations  made  in  these  parts  should  necessitate  their 
being  obtained  from  the  car  owners.  In  designing  a  car, 
what  mu.st  be  considered  is  the  service  in  which  its  paying 
demand  rests,  not  the  service  in  which  it  may  possibly  run. 
It  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  every  railroad  management 
aims  to  place  into  service  cars  built  in  a  substantial  manner. 
Standards  in  detail  construction  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Ma.'^ter  Car  Builders'  Association  which  have  as^i.sted  great- 
ly in  reducing  the  amount  of  stock  necessary  to  be  carried. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  these  standards  have  not  been 
enforced  under  mandatory  rules  and  their  full  practical 
value  has  never  been  properly  felt  on  this  account.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  arrived  to  introduce  additional  standards 


affecting  the  maintenance  of  box  cars  which  can  also    )e 
applied  to  all  types  used  in  interstate  service. 

The  application  of  steel  center  sills,  as  well  as  draft  am  s, 
to  old  cars  will  not  only  prolong  their  life,  but  cause  tht  u 
to  have  a  more  continuous  earning  capacity,  due  to  not  li- 
coming  marked  out  to  shop  tracks  every  few  hundred  mihs 
for  the  application  of  draft  timbers,  and  end  sills,  as  Wi  U 
as  avoiding  damage  to  adjacent  equipment  and  delays  .o 
trains,  and  in  terminals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tremendo  is 
los.>^es  due  to  damaged  lading  and  loss  of  patronage,  whc  e 
dela}S   and   slow   delivery   become   epidemic. 

POORLY  DESIGNED  CARS  ARE  A  SOURCE  OF  TROUBLE 

Mechanical  and  transportation  officers  have  seen  and  ap- 
preciate the  results  of  poor  designing  and  inferior  constru'  - 
tion,  both  as  regards  wooden  and  steel  cars.  One  of  the 
surprising  features  with  regard  to  many  steel  cars  in  service 
which  cause  the  greatest  trouble  and  embarrassment,  is  that 
they  are  not  of  particularly  light  construction,  but  the  metal 
has  been  disposed  with  very  little  regard  to  the  engineering 
feature  of  service  requirements  actually  encountered.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever  but  that  many  of  these  cars  could  be 
built  with  at  least  equal  or  even  lass  weight  than  originally 
set  aside  and  a  perfectly  satisfactory  structure  obtained.  This 
is  what  is  so  confusing  to  the  minds  of  executive  officers, 
when  they  have  jjurchased  and  placed  into  service,  not  a 
cheap  or  even  a  light  car  and  it  fails,  then  on  top  of  it 
all,  it  is  necessar}'  later  to  recommend  reconstruction  and 
additional  expense  in  order  to  stop  permanently,  a  severe 
leak  in  the  maintenance  account.  New  fads  in  the  design 
and  building  of  car  equipment  should  not  be  permitted, 
or  any  innovations,  until  thoroughly  tried  out  and  known 
to  be  reasonable  and  capable  of  standing  up  in  normal  heiivy 
service  for  at  least  a  period  of  five  years,  besides  being 
passed  upon  by  uninterested,  competent  authorities. 

It  is  not  alone  the  larger  locomotives  being  used  today 
which  have  called  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  car  design  and  construction,  but  also  the  severe 
shocks  which  cars  are  receiving  in  classification  yards.  The 
superstructure  of  box  cars  should  receive  just  as  much 
attention  as  the  underframe  and  trucks,  otherwise,  leakage 
and  sui)sequent  loss  of  metal  roof  sheets  through  racking 
and  frames  not  being  kept  in  alinenienl  is  Itound  to  result, 
and  when  this  happens,  it  places  restrictions  on  the  ulti- 
mate utility  of  the  car  for  .service  where  leakage  is  harmful. 

WOODEN    FRAMED    CARS    NEED    STEEL    CENTERSILLS 

In  discussing  any  problem  dealing  with  the  continuance 
in  service  of  the  all-wood  car,  as  compared  to  an  intensive 
program  of  replacement  in  the  all-steel  and  steel  under- 
frame  clas.ses,  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  general 
adoption  of  the  latter,  and  one  which  is  barely,  if  ever, 
touched  upon,  is  the  fact  that  vvooden  framed  cars  are  al- 
ways damaged  when  in  collision  with  steel  underframe 
cars,  while  the  latter  escape  uninjured.  If,  becau.se  of  their 
decided  economy,  the  more  recent  designs  of  metal  construc- 
tion are  continued  in  use,  then  it  is  essential  that  other  cars 
associated  with  them  should  be  made  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  severe  shcKks  incident  to  the  movement  of  heav} 
tonnage  trains  now  so  generally  experienced.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  light  wooden  cars  may  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  load  for  which  they  were  designed,  but  they 
need  a  stiff  backbone  in  the  underframe  to  protect  their 
from  being  cru.shed  in  the  middle  of  a  long  train  or  between 
two  heavy  cars  under  impact.  The  same  argument  of  uni- 
formity holds  true  of  couplers,  draft  gear  and  brake  equip- 
ment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  at  this  time  give 
more  positive  backing  to  the  need  of  metal  reinforcement 
programs  for  cars  of  light  design,  rather  than  hesitating 
on  a  questionable  economy  in  operating  expense,  due  to 
carrying  larger  loads  and  less  dead  weight.     It  simply  must 
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c   Tying  larger  loads  and  less  dead  weight.     It  is  a  question 
0   modernizing  cars  or  retiring  them  from  service. 

WOODEN  VERSUS  STEEL  CARS 

With  respect  to  the  life  of  the  wooden  car,  compared  with 
;r:el,  it  is  well  to  state  that  none  of  the  modern  steel  cars 
h  ive  been  in  use  long  enough  in  general  operation  to  deter- 
mine their  ultimate  length  of  useful  service.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  what  may  be  expected  of  all  metal  coal 
and  other  special  classes  of  cars  on  prescribed  lines,  having 
a  given  commodity  and  territory;  this,  of  course,  is  of  valu- 
able comparative  local  use  only.  There  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  loss  of  weight  in  steel  due  to  corro- 
sion and  this  may  well  be  expected  due  to  varying  climatic 
conditions  experienced,  and  until  some  definite  conclusions 
can  be  drawn,  based  on  a  wide  range  of  observation  under 
every  service  condition,  any  data  used  must  be  employed 
with  caution.  Records  indicate  foundation  for  the  opinion 
that  wooden  cars  have  been  in  continuous  use  from  20  to  30 
years,  but  it  is  probable  that  such  cars  have  been  rebuilt 
from  the  sills  up  once  or  even  more  times  in  that  period, 
so  that  we  ought  not  to  be  disposed  to  question  the  assump- 
tion of  the  average  life  of  such  cars  being  20  years.  With 
respect  to  the  high  cost  of  repairs  to  wooden,  as  compared 
to  steel  equipment  referred  to,  and  which  is  almost  always 
carried  on  gradually,  we  must  not  forget  that  for  steel 
cars,  up  until  the  time  rebuilding  is  necessary,  usually  only 
light  repairs  are  carried  out,  due  to  the  various  roads  not 
being  equipped  to  do  the  heavy  work  at  this  time.  There- 
fore, any  comparative  costs  should  be  viewed  with  these 
thoughts  in  mind  and  wrong  conclusions  avoided. 

INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  FREIGHT  CAR  REPAIRS 

Such  a  large  proportion  of  failures  in  units  of  freight 
car  equipment,  as  is  now  being  experienced,  appears  to  indi- 
cate tiiat  there  is  something  radically  defective  in  the  ele- 
mentary handling  of  the  transportation  problem  or  else  the 
maintenance  features  have  been  neglected  and  not  kept  in 
stop  with  the  advance  movement  of  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered. The  cost  of  freight  car  repairs  has  been  continually 
increasing  and  in  somewhat  greater  proportion  than  the  ad- 
vance in  labor  and  material  accounts  would  explain.  The 
tendency  for  such  increases  can  only  be  offset  by  providing 
all  means  that  aim  to  reduce  the  number  employed  and 
get  the  greatest  possible  output  from  each  man.  This  not 
only  makes  itself  felt  upon  the  payrolls,  but  reduces  the 
time  cars  are  held  out  of  service,  which  is  another  source 
of  revenue,  hi  dealing  with  concrete  cases  showing  the 
increase  in  freight  car  repair  costs,  a  table  is  shown  below 
for  eight  of  the  largest  Western  railroads. 


Road 

Year 

No.  of 

freight 

equipment 

cars 

Average 

miles  per 

freight  car 

per  year 

Cost  of 
freight  car 
repairs  per 
car  per  year 

Cost  of 

freight  car 

repairs  per 

mile — cents 

a"' 

1916 
1917 
1918 

66,409 
70.396 
70,400 

11.5'93 
11,853 
12,064 

$69.13 

68.12 

146.52 

0.599 
0.558 
1.221 

B 

1916 
1917 
1918 

57,401 
58,256 
55.819 

8,931 
8,396 
8,987 

53.98 

66.64 

147.13 

0.60 
0.80 
1.64 

C 

1916 
1917 
1918 

47,985 
47.845 
50,079 

10,974 
11,171 
10,376 

58.76 

74.98 

133.60 

0.54 
0.67 
1.29 

D 

1916 
1917 
1918 

46,925 
46.281 
45,993 

11,098 
11,191 
10,459 

85.59 
126.92 
201.23 

0.80 
1.13 
1.92 

E 

1916 
1917 
1918 

68,339 
67,828 
69.622 

13,059 
14,553 
11,145 

74.66 

88.46 

149.88 

0.57 
0.61 
1.35 

F 

1916 
1917 
1918 

67,370 
67.168 
61.457 

13,053 
11,214 
11.905 

98.16 
122.93 
266.57 

0.75 
1.09 
2.24 

G 

1916 
1917 
1918 

63,143 
64,919 
66,741 

11,646 
12,377 
12.810 

120.20 
113.12 
177.18 

1.03 
0.91 
1.38 

H 

1916 
1917 
1918 

81,034 
83,147 
72.141 

9,468 
9.499 
9,377 

71.48 

84.84 
146.36 

0.76 
0.89 
1.58 

The  serious  increases  in  total  expense  from  year  to  year 
•ire  attributed   more  to  the  character  of  equipment   owned 


than  any  other  feature  and  the  logical  proposal  is,  there- 
fore, that  more  rapid  retirement  of  obsolete  equipment  should 
be  carried  out.  When  such  cars  are  dismantled  and  per- 
manently removed  from  service,  one  of  the  features  which 
can  be  expected  to  effect  a  saving  and  prevent  such  in- 
creases as  indicated  above  is  the  relative  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  material  used  for  repairs  to  old  cars.  It  can 
be  fairly  well  stated  that  the  total  car  repair  expense  is 
about  equally  divided  between  labor  and  material,  under 
normal  conditions  where  extensive  reclamation  operations 
are  resorted  to  Icxrally,  thus  holding  down  the  amount  of  new 
material  obtained  to  a  minimum.  Most  wooden  cars  are  at 
least  15  years  old  and  many  have  seen  25  or  more  years 
service.  Comparatively  few  of  the  weakly  designed  cars 
complained  of  have  been  reinforced  with  metal  draft  rig- 
ging. Failure  of  draft  attachments  and  associated  parts 
contribute  to  the  serious  increase  in  cost  of  repairs, 

LIMIT  FOR  REPAIRS  DOES  NOT  FORCE  RETIREMENT  OF  CARS 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  practice  to  place  small  limits  of 
expense  on  these  older  cars  with  the  idea  in  mind  that 
these  limits  would  force  such  cars  to  be  automatically  taken 
out  of  service  as  they  become  deteriorated  beyond  a  point 
where  repairs  would  be  economical.  It  can  be  shown  that 
this  equipment  is  on  the  repair  track  a  large  portion  of  the 
time,  and  in  each  instance  just  sufficient  work  is  done  to 
run  the  car  a  little  further  owing  to  the  policy  of  concentrat- 
ing on  light  repair  work  first  where  a  demand  for  equipment 
exists.  Such  a  plan  of  retiremait  does  not  work  satis- 
factorily and  in  the  end  the  roads  have  far  exceeded  any 
proposed  sum  of  money  which  they  planned  on  placing 
against  these  old  cars  to  keep  them  in  service.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  who  has  followed  the  plan  in  question  has 
ever  found  the  result  in  practice  any  different  than  stated. 

LOW  STRESSES  PROLONG  LIFE  OF  PARTS 

During  winter  months,  and  at  times  of  heavy  tonnage 
movement,  wrecks  and  delays  caused  through  breaking  down 
of  trucks  are  very  serious  matters  and  the  question  is  al- 
ways asked  as  to  why  such  things  happen.  Fatigue  failure 
in  metal  truck  frames,  axles,  bolsters  and  other  portions  of 
equipment  is  characterized  by  suddenness,  and  oftentimes 
occurs  immediately  after  careful  inspection  has  been  made. 
The  fractures  sometimes  disclose  a  crystalline  appearance 
over. part  of  the  surface  and  it  is  this  feature  which  has 
many  times  given  rise  to  the  term  crj'stallized.  This  sup- 
position, however,  has  been  found  generally  false,  since 
close  examination  of  metals  under  stress  show  no  change 
of  the  general  scheme  of  internal  structure,  but  under  severe- 
ly heavy  stress  there  appears  a  gradual  breakdown  of  the 
cr}'stals  forming  the  member.  Metal  used  for  the  running 
gear  of  cars  is  more  or  less  ductile,  and  when  these  parts 
are  deformed  cold,  the  first  yielding  occurs  in  the  partic- 
ular grains  which  either  take  the  most  stress  or  have  the 
lowest  elastic  limit.  The  failure  in  such  metals  subjected 
to  repeated  stress  takes  place  with  substantially  no  general 
deformation,  but  there  is,  however,  considerable  localized 
distress  among  the  structural  particles,  which  increases  di- 
rectly with  the  number  of  applications  of  stress.  Car  trucks 
have  imposed  upon  them  repeated  stress  in  service  and 
failure  seems  to  develop  in  proportion  to  the  continuous 
mileage  made.  In  analyzing  specific  cases  of  breakages, 
they  seem  to  appear  almost  exclusively  through  the  unifica- 
tion of  yielding  particles,  with  the  result  that  cracks  develop 
with  final  added  stress,  promoting  the  extension  of  this 
crack  into  the  adjacent  area  on  both  sides.  Steel  must  be 
considered  as  filled  with  a  multitude  of  minute  flaws,  origin- 
ating at  the  time  the  metal  becomes  solidified.  In  static 
testing,  steel  under  stress  of  about  one-half  its  ultimate 
strength  passes  into  a  semi-plastic  condition,  in  which  there 
is  a  gradual  flow  of  the  material.     Under  such  condition, 
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the  small  flaws  have  almost  no  effect  upon  the  flow  or  upon 
the  static  strength.  When  steel  is  loaded  to  moderate  stres- 
ses, the  yield  is  almost  entirely  elastic  in  general,  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  inelastic  energy  being  taken  up  by  the 
steel  itself.  In  this  way  it  can  be  reasoned  that  sufficient 
material  is  necessary  to  any  truck  side  frame  or  bolster  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  working  load  of  the  material  and 
give  long  life  to  the  part.  Of  course,  where  springs  are 
improperly  designed  to  carry  the  load,  truck  members  re- 
ceive hammer  blows  in  service  for  which  they  were  never 
designed  and  this  seems  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  the  M.  C.  B.  grouping  of  springs  for  50  ton  cars  as 
often  they  stand  practically  solid  under  the  static  weight 
of  the  car  and  lading.  This  is  a  subject  which  should  be 
placed  before  the  proper  committee  of  the  M.  C.  B.  As- 
sociation. 

As  a  plan  of  interesting  local  foremen  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  it  is  well  for  them  to  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  money  they  are  spending  and  a  form  has  Ijeen 
adopted  which  is  filled  out  daily  by  the  foremen  and  is 
wired  to  the  general  offices  twice  a  month.  Very  interest- 
ing results  have  been  obtained  from  this  practice  and  es- 
tablishes the  plan  of  foremen  going  over  time  slips  per- 
sonally to  know  that  labor  charges  are  being  properly  dis- 
tributed. With  this  data,  and  knowing  the  amount  of 
work  turned  out,  a  good  practical  analysis  is  obtained  con- 
cerning relative  efficiency  month  bv  month  which  guards 
against  excess  overtime  payments  and  similar  wastes. 

TREIGHT  TR.\IN  INSPECTION 

Before  closing  this  paper,  I  will  only  refer  briefly  to  the 
question  of  freight  train  inspection.  On  the  road  with 
which  I  am  connected  practices  have  been  adopted  which 
have  done  a  verA-  great  deal  to  couple  and  unify  our  efforts, 
especially  in  through  business,  besides  positively  maintain- 
ing the  responsibility  of  each  individual  engaged  and  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  any  duplication  of  inspection. 

The  desire  to  save  time  and  cost  of  inspection  by  resort- 
ing to  the  so-called  safety  inspection  of  some  roads  has  about 
reached  it.«  limit.  The  class  of  men  that  railroads  are  obliged 
to  draw  from,  in  some  districts  at  least,  do  not  make  the 
most  expert  inspectors.  The  saving  in  reducing  the  number 
of  men  and  time  to  make  the  usual  superficial  safety  in- 
spection oftentimes  proves  a  serious  less,  for  the  result  of 
a  derailment  or  wreck  on  account  of  a  loose  or  defective 
wheel  or  some  other  important  part  of  the  running  gear 
or  brakes  which  have  been  overlooked  on  account  of  time 
or  judgment,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  No  one 
will  deny  that  all  cars  are  rankly  abused,  but  very  little  is 
heard  of  crews  being  suspended  or  even  censured  on  ac- 
count of  damage  to  rolling  stock,  no  matter  what  the  ex- 
tent. The  ultimate  loss  cannot  l)e  measured  by  figuring 
the  cost  of  renewing  certain  broken  parts  when  cars  are 
abused  for  premature  failure  of  other  parts  will  follow. 

Consideration  of  overtime  and  the  sixteen  hour  law.  as 
well  as  expeditious  train  movement,  demands  the  minimum 
lapse  of  time  between  that  for  which  the  crew  is  called  and 
that  when  the  train  departs.  Hence,  a  train  prepared  for 
departure  should  require  no  more  brake  work  after  the  engine 
is  coupled  than,  at  the  most,  stopping  a  few  leaks  in  hose 
couplings  and  making  the  formal  test.  But  often  today 
there  are  greater  delays  due  to  making  other  repairs,  or 
the  train  proceeds  with  less  efficient  brakes  than  required. 

To  avoid  this,  the  repairs  required  must  be  determined 
with  arriving  trains.  The  incoming  engineer  should  add  to 
the  reduction  required  for  stopping  enough  to  fully  apply 
the  brakes,  and  the  brakeman  should  await  his  advice  that 
this  has  been  done  before  cutting  off  the  engine.  Car  in- 
spectors should  be  present  to  make  an  immediate  examina- 
tion and  to  bad  order  all  defective  brakes.  Such  repairs 
as   ordinary   brake   pipe   leaks,    defective   hose   and    wrong 


piston  travel,  should  next  be  made,  but  cars  requiring  heavy 
brake  repairs  be  marked  for  the  repair  tracks. 

In  this  matter,  judgment  must  be  exercised  as  perish- 
able or  other  very  important  loads  as  well  as  empties  need- 
ed at  once  for  such  lading,  must  not  be  delayed.  Neither 
should  other  less  important  cars  be  held  in  numbers  far 
greater  than  the  local  force  can  repair  in  a  day  if  sucn 
force  is  as  great  as  the  regular  amount  of  work,  including' 
such  repairs,  would  keep  busy.  The  car  foreman  and  th  ■ 
yard  master  should  consult  to  adjust  the  foregoing,  bu: 
when  the  former  removes  bad  order  marks  without  repair- 
having  been  made,  he  should  fill  out  and  apply  an  air  brak^' 
defect  card  to  insure  repairs  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

DISCUSSION 

G.  S.  Goodwin  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.)  stated  that  at  the 
present  time  the  railroads  were  justified  in  making  more 
extensive  alterations  when  reinforceing  old  cars.  He  cited 
the  fact  that  steel  frame  box  cars  which  formerly  could 
be  purchased  for  $900  now  cost  $3,000. 

T.  H.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  retirement  of  wooden  car?  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  confronting  the  mechanical  department  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  still  in  service  a  great  many 
wooden  cars  of  80,000  lb.  capacity  built  between  1902  and 
1907  which  have  as  high  cubical  capacity  as  cars  being 
built,  at  the  present  time.  These  cars  will  give  good 
service  if  reinforced  and  the  work  should  be  done  without 
delay.  Mr.  Goodnow  called  attention  to  the  many  cir- 
cumstances which  must  be  considered  in  analyzing  statistics 
regarding  freight  cars.  He  doubted  whether  any  reliable 
figures  showing  the  relative  life  and  cost  of  wooden  and  steel 
cars  were  available  because  the  early  all  steel  cars  were  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  gondola  and  hopper  types  which 
cost  less  to  maintain  than  house  cars.  He  called  attention 
to  the  large  percentage  of  foreign  cars  which  all  the  rail- 
roads had  on  their  lines  during  1918  and  stated  that  for 
this  reason  the  expenditures  for  freight  car  repairs  did 
not  furnish  a  true  indication  of  the  relative  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  equipment  of  the  various  companies.  He 
said  the  past  two  years  had  proved  that  cars  cannot  be  taken 
care  of  as  well  away  from  home  as  when  the  equipment 
occasionally  reaches  the  owning  road  and  favored  greater 
standardization  of  truck  and  draft  gear  parts  to  facilitate 
maintenance.  He  indorsed  the  system  of  organization  in 
force  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  and  stated  that  an  individual 
car  department  was  necessar>'  in  order  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  local  organization. 

J.  W.  Luke  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  expressed  the  opinion  that 
some  roads  are  not  keeping  cars  in  such  fit  condition  at  the 
present  time  and  the  standard  of  equipment  maintenance 
would  not  be  improved  unless  the  burden  of  repair  work 
could  be  distributed  among  all  the  roads.  From  the  year 
1917  to  1919  the  Santa  Fe's  expenditure  for  repairs  to 
foreign  cars  rose  from  $1,690,000  to  $7,700,000,  an  increase 
of  ,?55  per  cent.  Mr.  Luke  advocated  the  reinforcement 
of  wooden  cars  with  steel  channel  center  sills  and  stated 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  cars  so  improved  compared 
favorably  with  modern  equipment. 

C.  Wymer  (C.  &  E.  I.)  mentioned  that  sometimes  the 
equipment  is  designed  with  no  thought  of  future  repair? 
and  the  replacement  of  minor  parts  necessitates  expensive 
dismantling.  Such  construction  inevitably  increases  the  cost 
of  repairs.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Sillcox 
elaborated  on  some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  paper. 
To  emphasize  the  necessity  for  retiring  cars  of  wooden  con- 
struction, he  quoted  statistics  .showing  that  76  per  cent  of 
the  cars  damaged  in  service  were  cars  with  wooden  under- 
frames.  The  failures  were  distributed  as  follows:  draft 
gear  63  per  cent,  knocked  off  center  14  per  cent,  end  frame 
failure  14  per  cent,  cornered  9  per  cent. 
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SHOP  PRACTICE  AT  TRANSCONA 

BY  S.   LEWIS 
General  Foreman  Blacktmith,  Canadian  National  Railways 

The  bulldozer  has  contributed  greatly  toward  the  present 
high  efficiency  of  the  railway  blacksmith  shop,  and  can  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  work  other  than  that  for  which  it  was 
originally  designed. 

When  a  die  or  tool  is  considered,  the  first  thing  to  be  de- 
cided is  whether  or  not  it  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  if  so, 


Fig.    1 — Arrangement   of    Dies   for    Forming    Hinge    Butts 

how  much.  The  answer  to  this  question  often  involves  very 
many  others,  but  can  generally,  if  not  always,  be  resolved 
into  computations  based  on  the  number  of  pieces  to  be  made, 
and  the  probable  cost  of  labor  per  piece  when  made  with 


great  wear  and  tear.  Another  reason  is  accuracy,  which  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  use  of  such  dies.  There  are  certain 
classes  of  work  which  could  not  be  finished  at  all  within  the 
limits  of  uniformity  and  accuracy  demanded  if  dies  of  some 
sort  were  iiot  used. 

Typical  examples  of  dies  which  have  been  used  success- 
fully on  this  class  of  machine  in  the  Transcona  shops  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  are  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions. 

Fig.  1  is  a  compound  arrangement  intended  to  form  apron 
hinge  butts  for  Hart  cars,  with  which  dies  thousands  of 
hinges  were  successfully  formed  in  one  operation.  The  move- 
able head  B  takes  the  form  of  a  U  shape;  attached  to  the 
head  are  two  adjustable  links  EE,  which  cause  the  two  inner 
arms  DD  to  swing  op>en.  These  two  arms  are  closed  by  the 
forward  movement  of  the  t -shaped  head.  The  swing  arms 
DD  hinge  around  the  pin  K,  which  is  fastened  to  the  plate 
F  and  is  bolted  to  the  table  of  the  machine. 

The  arms,  when  forming  the  hinge  butt  N,  swing  around 
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aphragm. 


Fig.  3 — Dies  for  Forming  Bolster  Diaphragms 


Fig.  2 — Dies  for  Forming  Brake  Hanger  Eyes 

nd  without  a  die,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  die,  including 
■aintenance. 

One  reason  in  favor  of  dies  is  the  duplication  of  pieces 
hen  such  pieces  are  made  standard,  and  are  subject  to 


the  adjustable  pin  H,  which  can  be  pulled  out,  and  with  a 
few  taps  of  the  hand  hammer  the  hinge  falls  off.  All  these 
parts  are  made  from  mild  steel  and  very  little  machine  work 
is  necessary. 

The  economy  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious  and  all  that 
is  required  to  form  a  variety  of  hinges  are  the  swing  arms, 
several  sizes  of  which  can  easily  be  adapted  to  the  one 
arrangement. 

In  designing  dies  of  this  nature  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done.  To  insure  an  easy 
movement  of  members  with  a  minimum  strain  and  a  max- 
imum formation  of  parts  to  be  produced,  the  dies  should 
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be  made  as  light  as  is  consistent.  Care  should  always  be 
taken  when  planning  tools  of  this  character  so  that  the  work 
may  easily  and  accurately  be  located  in  order  to  prevent 
mistakes.  This  will  add  considerably  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  operator. 

Fig.  2  is  an  arrangement  similar  to  Fig.  1.  This  ar- 
rangement is  assembled  on  an  air  bulldozer  and  has  served 
a  great  purpose  in  the  pioneering  days  of  the  transcontinen- 
tal road.  Brake  hangers  are  made  on  this  machine  in  two 
heats  and  two  operations.     This  die  bends  both  eyes  of  the 


leases  the  pieces  from  the  dies  after  forming  them  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

Fig.  4  is  an  example  of  a  simple  drill  jig  used  at  tl  e 
Transcona  shop  to  drill  holes  in  coupler  pins.  A  cover  .f 
the  simplest  design  contains  the  guide  bushings,  which  a  e 
changeable  to  suit  whatever  drillings  are  required  and  ctn 
handle  a  variety  of  such  work  with  great  rapidity.  Tl  e 
bushing  holder  can  be  raised  or  covered  to  suit  differeiit 
diameters  of  work.  Both  V  blocks  in  which  the  work  res  s 
are  adjustable,  by  means  of  the  screws,  for  different  lengtl  s 
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Fig.  4 — Drilling  Jig  for   Drilling   IHoles  in  Coupler  Pins 
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hanger  simultaneously  at  one  operation  at  a  cost  of  1  ^  cents,  of  pins  and  lend  themselves  well  to  a  variety  of  work  of  all 

A  die  to  form  a  bolster  center  diaphragm  is  shown  in  descriptions.     It  also  provides  a  clamping  device,  which  i? 

Fig.  3,  assembled  on  a   150-ton  hydraulic  bulldozer.     The  very  essential  to  keep  the  work    in    position    while    being 

diaphragm  plates  are  4-in.  by  ^-in.  by  1  ft.  S^-in.  and  drilled.     It  is  simple,  efficient,  and  a  characteristic  example 

are  partly  heated.     The  backward  stroke  of  the  machine  re-  of  an  adjustable  t\T)e  of  jig. 


LINERS    FOR    DRIVING    BOXES    AND 
PEDESTAL  CAPS 

BY  A.  W.  CONWAY 

\\'hen  the  shoe  faces  of  driving  boxes  have  become  worn 
below  the  standard  limits  by  wear  and  repeated  facings,  it 
has  been  the  usual  practice  to  have  dovetailed  slots  cut 
lengthwise  in  the  shoe  face  and  then  pour  them  with  bronze. 
An  improved  method  of  renewing  the  shoe  face  is  to  elec- 
trically weld  on  steel  plate  liners  of  suitable  thickness  to 
replace  the  amount  the  box  is  worn,  making  a  more  durable 
liner  than  the  bronze.    By  making  the  liner  of  suitable  thick- 


the  bronze,  the  time  necessary  to  melt  and  pour  the  bronze, 
and  we  have  a  bronze  shoe  wearing  against  a  steel  pedestal 
jaw  on  one  side  and  against  the  steel  box  liner  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  far  better  than  bronze  against  bronze.  The 
holes  are  placed  about  four  inches  from  the  ends,  as  the 

Poin/s  aftrhfch  Pedestal  Caps  are  ryorn 
/  by  the  Driying  Box  Shoes 
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Pedestal    Cap    Re-Lined    by    Welding 

only  time  when  the  liner  is  likely  to  tear  away  is  during 
the  planing. 

It  has  also  been  common  practice  when  pedestal  caps  arc 
worn  by  the  movement  of  the  shoes,  to  true  up  the  worn 
surface  on  a  shaper,  and  then  drill  and  tap  the  pedestal  cap 
to  secure  on  it  a  liner  of  a  thickness  that  will  make  it  flusli 
with  the  unworn  surface  of  the  cap.  This  worn  surface  can 
be  built  up  by  the  acetylene  process  and  then  hammered, 
making  a  very  neat  job,  which  is  far  superior  to  the  oldc 
method  of  renewing  the  bearing  surface. 


ness  it  need  only  by  skinned  off  when  planing  it,  thus  re- 
ducing machine  work  to  a  minimum.  When  the  bronze 
liners  were  used  it  was  necessary  to  pour  an  excessive 
amount,  as  it  was  difficult  to  gage  just  the  proper  amount 
to  pour,  so  there  was  usually  an  inch,  more  or  less,  to  plane 
off.     This  new  method  saves  the  work  of  dovetailing  to  hold 


Check  Leaks  in  Welding  Apparatus. — Never  permi 
the  slightest  leak  to  go  unchecked  in  a  welding  or  cuttin 
apparatus.  An  oxygen  leak  is  expensive,  and  an  acetylen 
leak  is  not  only  expensive  but  dangerous.  Slight  leaks  ii 
the  hose  or  connections  can  be  detected  by  shutting  off  th 
regulator  valves  and  closing  the  cylinder  valves,  and  notin; 
how  long  the  pressure  holds  up  in  the  pressure  gages.  I 
the  pressure  falls,  hunt  for  the  leak. — Autogenous  Welding 


Steel  Treaters'  Society  Convenes 

Modern  Shop  Practice  and   Equipment  for  Heat 
Treatment  of  Cutting  Tools  and  Forgings  Discussed 


'T^'HE  American  Steel  Treaters'  Society  held  its  first  con- 
!  vention  at  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  Chicago, 
September  23-27.  This  organization  which  was  formed 
in  September,  1918,  for  the  study  and  development  of  the 
art  of  heat  treating  steel,  now  has  a  large  membership  with 
chapters  in  nine  cities.  Many  railroad  men  have  become 
idontified  with  the  society  and  it  is  planned  to  give  special 
attention  to  problems  in  which  the  railroads  are  interested. 
Tlie  convention  was  opened  with  addresses  of  welcome  by 
H.  H.  Merrick,  president  of  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  by  the  acting  president  of  the  society,  'i .  K. 
Barker  of  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing 
(  ompany.  At  the  later  sessions  a  large  number  of  subjects 
were  discussed.  Some  of  the  papers  are  not  avaiial)le,  but 
al)Stracts  of  two  having  direct  application  in  railroad  shop 
practice  are  given  below  and  others  will  be  published  in 
future  issues. 

TYPES  OF  PYROMETERS  AND  THEIR  USES 

BY  RICHARD  P.  BROWN 
President,  The  Brown  Instrument  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Greater  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  ten 
years  in  the  use  of  pyrometers  than  was  made  in  the  200 
preceding  years  during  which  pyrometers  were  known  and 
used  to  some  small  extent.  The  old  methods  of  measuring 
temperature  by  the  expansion  or  fusing  points  of  clay,  by  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  metals,  and  by  numerous  other 
means,  have  largely  been  eliminated  today  and  there  are 
practically  only  two  methods  of  measuring  high  temperatures. 
The  thermo-electric  pyrometer  embraces  either  a  thermo- 
couple inserted  directly  in  the  heat,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
radiation  pyrometer  with  the  thermo-couple  heated  by  the 
furnace  rays;  second,  the  optical  pyrometer,  in  which  a 
color  comparison  of  an  incandescent  body  and  the  steel  under 
treatment  is  made.  The  optical  pyrometer  is  used  only 
portably,  as  this  instrument  is  not  suitable  for  permanent 
installation  or  for  automatically  recording  temperature.  It 
is  used  quite  extensively  where  it  is  necessary  to  focus  on  a 
particular  piece  of  steel  in  a  furnace  to  secure  its  tempera- 
ture, or  where  excessively  high  temperatures  are  measured, 
around  3,000  deg.  F.  or  1,600  deg.  C,  where  a  thermo- 
electric pyrometer  is  not  suitable. 

THERMO-ELECTRIC    PYROMETERS 

A  thermo-electric  pyrometer  consists  of  a  thermo-couple,  a 
measuring  instrument,  and  the  leads  connecting  the  thermo- 
♦  ouple  and  the  meter.  The  thermo-couple  is  formed  of 
two  dissimilar  metals,  usually  drawn  into  wire  and  with  one 
pair  of  ends  twisted  together.  When  this  junction  is  heated, 
it  generates  a  small  current  of  electricity  which  can  be 
measured  on  a  milli-voltmeter. 

A  thermo-couple  produces  current,  dependent  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  twisted  junction  extending  into  the  furnace, 
known  as  the  hot  end,  and  the  opposite  end  outside  the 
furnace,  known  as  the  cold  end  or  cold  junction.  It  is  at 
these  ends  that  the  leads  running  to  the  meter  are  joined 
to  the  thermo-couple.  In  accurately  measuring  temperature 
with  a  thermo-couple  it  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  cold 
junction  be  maintained  at  a  known  fixed  and  uniform 
temperature,  which  may  be  75  deg.  F.  or  any  other  tempera- 
ture. If  the  cold  junction  of  a  thermo-couple  is  at  75  deg.  F. 
ind  the  hot  junction  in  the  furnace  is  at  1,400  deg.  F.,  the 
•actual  millivoltage  generated  is  proportioned  to  the  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  hot  end  and  the  cold  end  of 


the  thermo-couple,  equivalent  to  1,325  deg.  F.  If  we  heat 
this  cold  junction  to  100  deg.  F.  we  will  then  only  have 
a  millivoltage  produced  by  the  thermo-couple  equivalent  to 
the  difference  in  temperature  of  1,300  deg.  F.  instead  of 
1,325  deg.  F.,  as  previously  cited. 

The  effect  of  heating  the  cold  junction  of  a  base  metal 
thermo-couple  is  such  that  with  a  rise  in  temperature  of 
the  cold  junction  of  25  deg.  F.  the  instrument  will  read 
approximately  25  deg.  low.  With  a  platinum  thermo-couple 
this  error  is  approximately  one-half.  In  other  words,  with 
a  platinum  couple,  the  error  would  amount  to  only  approxi- 
mately 12  deg.  F.  for  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the  cold 
junction  of  25  deg.  F.  above  normal. 

In  the  use  of  any  thermo-electric  pyrometer  it  is  essential 
that  this  point  be  realized,  because  far  too  many  thermo-elec- 
tric pyrometers  are  still  in  use  today  with  the  old  junction  of 
the  thermo-couple  located  high  above  a  furnace  and  sub- 
ject to  constant  changes  in  temperature  and  to  probably  a 
normal  temperature  of  not  less  than  200  deg.  F. 

Assuming  that  the  pointer  on  the  instrument  is  set  at  75 
deg.  F.,  such  an  instrument  is  actually  reading  125  deg.  too 
low.  Of  course,  if  the  user  of  the  instrument  only  realizes 
this  fact  he  will  set  the  pointer  of  his  instrument  for  the 
proper  cold  junction  temperature  200  deg.  F.  instead  of 
that  usually  adopted  in  supplying  the  pyrometer,  75  deg.  F. 

All  modem  pyrometers  are  equipped  with  zero  adjusters 
which  permit  of  setting  the  pointer  to  any  desired  cold 
junction  temperature  and  this  point  can  be  readily  taken 
care  of.  Unfortunately  in  the  case  where  a  themno-couple  is 
located  just  above  the  furnace,  when  the  furnace  is  first 
started  up,  the  temperature  of  the  thermo-couple  inside  might 
attain  1,400  deg.  F.  and  the  cold  junction  outside  will  have 
only  reached  100  deg.  F. ;  after  the  furnace  has  been  run 
six  hours,  the  heat  radiation  from  the  crown  of  the  furnace 
may  be  such  that  the  cold  junction  temperature  will  reach 
200  deg.  F.  In  consequence,  the  pyrometer  is  reading  100 
deg.  lower  than  it  did  fcmierly  for  exactly  the  same  tempera- 
ture in  the  furnace.  In  consequence,  the  operator  in  order  to 
make  the  pyrometer  read  the  desired  temperature,  1,400 
deg.  F.,  is  actually  carrying  1,500  deg.  F.  in  the  furnace. 

COLD  JUNCTION  COMPENSATION 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  this  source  of 
error  due  to  changes  in  temperature  of  the  cold  junction 
of  the  thermo-couple  are  overcome.  First,  compensating 
leads,  as  they  are  called,  consisting  of  material  the  same 
as  that  forming  the  thermo-couple,  which  will  remove  the 
cold  junction  to  some  distant  point  where  the  temperature 
will  be  constant.  These  compensating  leads  can  be  selected 
of  material  the  same  as  the  thermo-couples  or  of  the  other 
alloys  which  will  offset  the  effect  of  change  in  temperature 
at  the  cold  end  of  the  thermo-couple. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  can  further  reduce 
this  possible  error.  First,  we  can  run  the  compensating 
leads  into  a  pipe  driven  into  the  ground  for  some  10  ft. 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  we  make  our  junction  with 
the  copper  leads  running  to  the  instrument.  The  cold 
junction  is  now  in  the  ground  where  the  changes  from 
winter  to  summer  under  usual  conditions  var>'  5  deg.  F. 
Where  precautions  are  taken  this  is  an  excellent  method  of 
maintaining  a  constant  cold  junction  temperature. 

Another  common  method  is  to  place  the  cold  end  of  the 
compensating  leads  in  a  compensating  box,  which  consists 
of  a  thermostat  and  lamps  or  heating  units.     By  means  <rf 
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the  thermostat  it  is  possible  to  maintain  any  desired  tempera- 
ture usually  up  to  150  deg.  F.  within  a  limit  of  +  or  —  2 
deg.  F.  The  ordinary  compensating  box  is  designed  to 
take  care  of  as  many  as  20  thermo-couples,  which  are  led 
into  the  one  compensating  box  and  this  affords  an  easy 
method  of  maintaining  a  constant  temperature. 

The  compensating  leads  from  the  thermo-couples  can 
also  be  run  to  the  instrument,  which  may  be  located  in  the 
room  subject  to  variation  in  temperature  from  probably  70 
to  100  deg.  F.  from  winter  to  summer.  In  this  case  it  is 
possible  to  have  an  error  of  as  much  as  30  deg.  F. 

Thermo-electric  pyrometers  are  now  supplied  with  auto- 
matic compensating  means  at  the  instrument  so  that,  pro- 
vided the  compensating  leads  are  run  to  the  instrument, 
automatic  compensation  takes  place  to  overcome  changes  in 
temperature  at  the  instrument  itself.  This  compensation  can 
be  readil}-  incor|x)rated  in  the  thermo-electric  pyrometers 
through  a  shunt  of  large  temperature  coefficient,  which  will 
be  materially  affected  with  atmospheric  changes  in  tempera- 
ture. 

BASE   METAL   THERMO-COUPLES 

I  have  referred  previously  to  the  use  of  thermo-couples 
formed  of  base  metal  and  of  platinum  wire.  Base  metal 
thermo-couples  are  almost  universally  used  for  measuring 
temperatures  to  2,000  deg.  F.  or  1,100  deg.  C.  These  base 
metal  thermo-couples  for  temperatures  up  to  1,200  deg.  F. 
or  650  deg.  C.  are  usually  formed  with  one  wire  of  con- 
stantan,  a  nickel  copper  alloy,  and  the  other  a  pure  iron. 
This  form  of  thermo-couple  is  advantageous  for  use  in  a 
reducing  atmosphere  within  the  al)ove  temperature  limits. 
For  temperatures  above  1,200  deg.  F.  up  to  2,000  deg.  F., 
equivalent  to  650  deg.  C.  or  to  1,100  deg.  C,  a  thermo-couple 
formed  of  one  wire  of  90  per  cent  nickel  and  10  per  cent 
chrome  and  the  other  wire  of  98  per  cent  nickel  with  balance 
manganese,  silicon  and  aluminum,  would  give  the  most  satis- 
factory service. 

Base  metal  thermo-couples  as  supplied  today  are  furnished 
in  all  diameters  from  .01  in.  up  to  '<|  in.  in  diameter;  sensi- 
tive thermo-couples  of  wire  .01  in.  in  diameter  can  be  used 
experimentally  to  advantage  in  testing  the  temperature  of 
the  surfaces  of  metal,  particularly  at  moderate  tempera- 
tures, whereas  thermo-couples  formed  of  wire  %  in.  or 
%  in.  in  diameter  are  better  suited  for  constant  service  in 
large  heat-treating  furnaces. 

PLATINUM    THERMO-COUPLES 

Where  we  have  to  measure  tem{)eratures  from  2,000  deg. 
F.  or  1,100  deg.  C.  up  to  a  maximum  of  3,000  deg.  F. 
or  1,000  deg.  C\,  it  is  best  to  use  a  platinum  rhodium 
thermo-couple,  one  wire  l>eing  of  pure  platinum  and  the 
other  platinum  90  per  cent  and  rhodium  10  per  cent.  The 
wires  forming  this  thermo-couple  are  usually  .02  in.  in 
diameter.  A  platinum  rhodium  thermo-couple  gives  very 
satisfactory  life  even  under  severe  service  at  temperatures  up 
to  2,500  and  2,600  deg.  F.,  provided  the  wires  are  suitably 
protected  from  the  gases  with  a  tul>e  of  porcelain  or  silica, 
which  is  impervious  to  gases.  These  tubes  are  in  turn 
protected  with  a  tube  of  graphite,  carborundum,  fire  brick 
or  other  suitable  material  which  serves  to  protect  the  fragile 
porcelain  or  silica  tube  from  mechanical  injur\'  and  intro- 
duces a  slight  lag  to  prevent  breakage  through  contraction 
and  expansion  due  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 

While  it  is  of  the  utmost  impwrtance  to  properly  protect  a 
platinum  rhodium  thermo-couple  to  exclude  gases  which 
very  actively  attack  the  platinum,  it  is  equally  desirable  to 
properly  protect  a  Inise  metal  thermo-couple  if  maximum 
life  is  to  be  secured.  The  usual  method  of  protecting  a 
thermo-couple  for  temperatures  up  to  1,400  deg.  F.  (750 
deg,  C.)  or  below,  is  to  use  a  common  wrought  iron  pipe 
with  the  lower  end  plugged  or  welded.    The  life  of  common 


wrought  iron  pipe  can  be  increased  to  some  extent  by  calcr- 
izing,  a  process  of  impregnating  the  pipe  with  an  aluminu;B 
oxide. 

A  material  increase  in  the  life  of  base  metal  thermo-couples 
for  temperatures  above  1,400  deg.  F.  or  750  deg.  C.  is 
secured  by  the  use  of  protecting  tubes  of  nickel  chromium 
or  of  a  special  alloy.  The  nickel  chromium  tubes  withstand 
to  a  satisfactory  extent  normal  use  in  heat  treating  furnaces 
where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  1,600  deg.  F.,  but 
for  the  most  common  conditions,  and  where  maximum  lii'e 
is  secured  this  special  alloy  tube  is  giving  the  best  results. 

To  insulate  the  wires  forming  a  thermo-couple  from  each 
other  and  from  the  protecting  tube,  it  is  common  practice  to 
use  beads  of  porcelain  or  lavite,  which  are  the  most  satis- 
factory for  this  service.  Formerly  asbestos  tubing  or  string 
was  used  to  insulate  each  wire  and  this  was  painted  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  silicate  and  carborundum,  but  this 
form  of  insulation  rapidly  disintegrates  at  temperatures 
above  1,000  deg.  F.  The  porcelain  or  lavite  insulation 
is  most  certainly  to  be  recommended. 

STANDARDIZED   VOLTAGE   FROM   THERMO-COUPLES 

A  platinum  rhodium  thermo-couple,  on  account  of  the 
care  taken  in  the  refining  of  the  precious  metals  and  the 
proper  alloying,  can  be  reproduced  continuously  with  the 
same  millivoltage.  As  new  ingots  are  cast  every  few  years 
from  which  this  wire  is  drawn,  it  has  been  possible  to  care- 
fully duplicate  these  ingots  so  that  the  millivoltage  is  re- 
produced within  some  5  deg.  F.  of  the  millivoltage  pro- 
duced by  a  previous  lot. 

With  base  metal  thermo-couples  it  has  been  extremely 
difficult  to  select  wires  which  will  accurately  reproduce  the 
standard  millivoltage  of  a  certain  base  metal  thermo-couple. 
It  seems  that  the  limit  in  this  respect  is  approximately  15 
deg.  plus  or  minus  or  a  total  possible  error  of  30  deg.  F. 
We  have,  however,  made  some  progress  through  special 
care  in  selecting  wire  producing  the  desired  millivoltage,  and 
it  is  possible  today  to  supply  wire  for  thermo-couples  with 
an  accuracy  within  10  deg.  F.  plus  or  minus. 

Where  extreme  accuracy  is  ret^ired  it  is  possible  to  shunt 
the  thermo-couples  to  a  definite  or  standard  millivoltage  by 
reducing  the  voltage  produced  by  the  thermo-couple  by  some 
two  millivolts.  With  this  method  it  is  possible  to  standardize 
any  thermo-couple  with  extreme  precision  and  an  accuracy 
within  plus  or  minus  4  deg.  F.  can  be  easily  obtained. 

A  .shunted  thermo-couple  can  l)e  used  to  advantage  where 
the  immersion  of  the  thermo-couple  in  the  furnace  does  not 
exceed  18  in.  For  unusual  immersions  where  the  thermo- 
couple must  project,  for  example,  several  feet  inside  the 
furnace,  the  unshunted  thermo-couple  is  preferable.  Where 
the  shunted  thermo-couple  is  used  it  has  the  advantage  that 
it  is  possible  to  re-standardize  this  thermo-couple  at  any 
time  provided  it  falls  off  in  voltage.  With  the  unshunted 
thermo-couples  should  this  occur,  it  must  be  either  junked 
or  shortened  if  this  is  possible. 

The  shunted  thermo-couple  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
shunt  may  be  broken  accidentally  or  through  mechanical 
injur}-.  Both  the  shunted  and  unshunted  thermo-couples 
have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  each  has  its 
uses. 

There  are  two  common  methods  of  measuring  the  voltage 
produced  by  the  thermo-couple,  the  milli-voltmeter  method 
and  the  potentiometer  method. 


THE     MILLI-VOLTJkfETER     METHOD     OF 
TEMPERATURE 


MEASURING 


The  milli-voltmeter  method  has  been  in  use  for  a  great 
manv  vears.  The  original  milli-voltmeters  were  constructed 
with  a  movable  element  swinging  in  the  airgap  of  a  perma- 
nent magnet  and  hung  by  a  fine  suspension  wire.  As  a 
platinum  thermo-couple  produces  some  20  thousandths  of  a 
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V(  It  for  3,000  deg.  F.  and  a  base  metal  thermo-couple  some 
4(1  thousandths  .for  3,000  deg.  F.,  the  usual  temperature 
Kile,  the  internal  resistance  of  an  instrument  is  dependent 
on  the  type  of  thermo-couple  used  and  the  voltage  is  conse- 
quently available. 

These  suspension  type  instruments  which  were  largely 
made  in  France,  England  and  Germany  some  20  or  more 
vcars  ago,  had.  an  internal  resistance  of  300  to  600  ohms 
with  a  platinum  thermo-couple  with  full  scale  of  20  milli- 
volts. On  account  of  the  delicate  construction  of  these 
instruments  and  the  continual  breakage  of  the  suspension 
wires,  certain  manufacturers  in  this  country  produced  a  low 
re.-istance  form  of  milli-voltmeter  pyrometer  consisting  of  the 
standard  form  of  switchboard  or  portable  milli-voltmeter 
ujcd  with  a  shunt  as  an  ammeter.  This  instrument  usually 
had  from  3  to  5  ohms  internal  resistance.  While  it  was 
true  that  such  an  instrument  was  exceedingly  robust  and 


In  the  past  five  or  six  years,  high  resistance  milli-volt- 
meter pyrometers  have  been  developed  with  an  internal  re- 
sistance with  a  platinum  couple  of  as  high  as  600  ohms  or 
with  a  base  metal  thermo-couple  as  high  as  1,200  ohms,  which 
have  a  standard  double  pivoted  construction  used  in  the 
ordinary  low  resistance  instrument. 

Where  an  instrument  of  600  ohms  resistance  is  used,  a 
change  in  line  resistance  from  5  ft.  to  500  ft.,  which  is 
naturally  ven.'  excessive,  will  affect  the  readings  of  the 
pyrometer  only  4  deg.  F.  where  the  scale  is  graduated  to 
2,000  deg.  F.  Any  likely  change  in  the  length  of  the 
thermo-couple  has  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  readings  of 
such  a  pyrometer. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  instruments  have  been  brought 
out  in  which  the  effect  of  line  resistance  can  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  balancing  the  voltage  of  the  thermo-couples 
against  that  of  another  source  of  electromotive   force  such 
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'ould  be  handled  without  likelihood  of  injury,  it  was  equally 
true  that  the  accuracy  of  such  an  instrument  was  exceedingly 
poor  on  account  of  the  low  internal  resistance  of  the  instru- 
ment. Frequently  the  total  resistance  of  the  thermo-couple 
and  the  leads  connected  to  such  an  instrument  might  vary 
from  a  total  of  1  ohm  to  2  ohms,  affecting  the  actual  read- 
ings of  the  instruments  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

If  an  instrument  of  this  kind  was  calibrated  for  a  3 -ft. 
thermo-couple  of  the  usual  J/^-in.  wire  and  it  had  later  to 
be  used  with  a  4-ft.  thermo-couple,  unless  the  instrument 
was  re-calibrated  it  read  20  deg.  F.  too  low.  If  the  instru- 
ment was  calibrated  from  25-ft.  double  conductor  No.  12 
?:age  copper  leads  and  it  had  later  to  be  located  at  a  greater 
distance  where  75  ft.  of  the  above  leads  were  required,  the 
instrument  read  some  18  deg.  F.  too  low.  Under  such 
conditions  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  any  pre- 
cision in  measuring  temperature. 


as  a  dry  cell.  Usually  an  adjustable  resistance  is  installed 
for  a  total  of  15  ohms  and  anv  variation  in  line  resistance 
can  be  compensated  for  in  this  type  of  instrument  up  to 
a  total  of  15  ohms.  After  this  adjustment  has  been  made, 
the  instrument  is  direct  reading  and  independent  of  line 
resistance. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Foote  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  have  recently  hit  upon  a  method  of  acccMnplish- 
ing  this  result  by  using  the  voltage  of  the  thermo-coupie 
itself.  This  new  instrument  requires  no  dry  cell  or  stand- 
ard cell  as  a  source  of  electromotive  force.  The  instrument 
is  similar  to  the  ordinary  milli-voltmeter  in  appearance, 
with  the  addition  of  the  small  key  and  resistance  knob.  The 
operator  has  only  to  read  the  temperature  in  the  usual 
way.  He  presses  the  key  and  if  the  reading  is  any  different 
from  that  which  was  previously  observed,  he  turns  the  re- 
sistance  knob   until   there   is   no  change,   whether  tlie   key 
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tlu'  rhiTino-lal  it  i~  |)()->-il)k'  to  maintain  any  tlcsin-d  tcmpcni- 
tun-  u-uall\  u[)  to  15<»  (U-!4.  K.  within  a  limit  of  ■  or  —  2 
(\vii.  F.  IIk-  onlinan  i  ()ni|)c'n>atini;  l»<)\  i>  tlo>iunt'(i  to 
take  care  of  a-  many  a-  20  tlu-rmo-touplf-.  which  an'  led 
into  thi-  otK'  romprn-atinii  l)o\  and  ihi-  aflord>  an  easy 
inithofl    of   maintaining;   a    ronstant   U'm|Kraturi'. 

I  III'  t (ini|K'n.-atiny  U'ads  from  the  thirnio-iou|iKv-  can 
al>o  l»c  run  to  the  in>trumcnt.  uliich  may  lie  hkuti'd  in  tlic 
loom  -ulijftt  to  variation  in  tcmjicraturc  from  |)rol)al)ly  70 
to  IHO  (U<i.  r.  from  winter  to  -unitncr.  In  this  ca.-c  it  is 
jM)»ihlc  to  have  an  error  of  a-  nun  h  a-  M)  deu.  V. 

rhermo-eK«  trit  |iyron>eter>  arc  now  supplied  with  auto- 
ii)ati«  eompi-n-atini;  mean.-  at  thr  in>trument  >o  that,  pro- 
vided tile  eompeii-atinn  leads  an  run  to  the  instrument, 
automatit  ( <tmpc'n>.ition  take-  pUu  c  to  overcome  c  iKinyes  in 
Uni|ieratur»  at  the  instrument  itself.  This  compensation  (an 
V>e  readil)  int orporated  in  die  tlurmo-electrit  pyrometers 
throuLjh  a  -hunt  of  lariii-  tcni[)(  nature  ((KtYu  ient,  which  will 
he  materiallv  atfeited  with  :ilmo>-|»herit  <  hanizo  in  temper.i- 
ture. 

l;.\>l-    \il  I  Ai.    I  III  u  \i<  >-<  I  iii'i  l.-> 

I  h.ive  referml  pn  \  iou>l\  to  the  u-e  of  tiurmo-cdupU - 
Formed  of  hase  metal  .iiid  of  platinum  wire.  Ita-e  nutal 
thermo-eou|)lc  ■<  .ire  almost  uni\er>-all\  ummI  for  mea-uriiii; 
temperature-  to  2,<»(»()  des.;.  K.  or  1. 100  de;.'.  (  .  I'lu-e  hase 
metal  thermo*  oupK  -  for  temperature-  up  lo  I.JOO  detj.  V. 
or  (i.>0  dci;.  (  .  are  u-uall\  formed  witii  one  wire  of  eon 
-lantaii.  .i  nickel  copper  .illoy.  and  the  other  .i  puri'  iron. 
I  hi-  fijrm  of  tlnrmo-i ouple  i-  advantaneou-  for  u-e  in  a 
reducilii:  atmo-plure  within  the  altove  temperaturi'  limit- 
I'or  temperature-  alxive  1,200  de«i.  I",  up  to  2,000  deiz.  1  .. 
ei|uivalint  to  <>50  deti;.  ( '.  or  to  1 .100  deii.  ( ".,  a  thermo-i  oujile 
formed  of  oiii'  wire  of  ')(\  \n-r  cent  nit  kel  an<l  1')  per  tent 
chrome  and  the  other  wiit'  of  OS  per  ic-nt  nickel  with  li.iIaiKe 
manganese,  silicon  and  aluminum,  would  i^ive  tlu  nio-t  -ati-- 
factorv  .-ervii  c . 

Base  metal  thermoi  ouple-  a-  -U|)|ilied  to<lay  are  furni-lud 
in  all  diameter-  from  .ol  in.  up  to  '  )  in.  in  diamettr:  -en>i- 
tive  thermo-cou[tle-  of  win-  .<>1  in.  in  diameter  can  lie  u-e<l 
e\[)erimentall\  tn  .idvantaue  in  te-tintr  die  leinperature  of 
the  surl.ice.-  «)f  metal.  |)arti(  ularlv  M  moderate  temjicra- 
ture-.  wherea-  tliermo-»<;uple-  formed  <if  wire  '  .s  in.  i.r 
,^1  in.  in  diameter  .ire  Kettcr  -uiU'd  for  <on-tani  -ervite  in 
Jarye  lieat-treatinu   furnaci-^. 

i'i..\ri\i  \i    1  III  K  \i«  >-i  III  II  I  > 

Where  wc  li.ive  to  mea>ure  temperature-  from  2.niHi  dcLi. 
I.  <tr  1.10(1  dei^.  (  .  up  to  ,1  maximum  of  .>.iiO(t  diM^.  I 
or  1.000  (U'i>.  (■.,  It  i-  lie-t  to  u-e  a  platinum  rhodium 
ttiermoi  ouple'.  one  wire'  lieini:  of  pure  platinum  and  the 
other  platinum  ''O  pi-r  « e-nt  .did  rhodium  10  ju-r  tent.  i  lie 
wire-  formiii!.;  tlii-  thermo-e  eiuple-  .ire-  u-ually  .02  in.  in 
diameter.  .\  platinum  rhodium  tlurmo-e  ouple  ijive-  ve  r\ 
<ati-fa(tor\  life  even  under  -evere-  -ervie c  at  temperature-  up 
to  2..>00  and  2.00U  dei.;.  I'".,  provided  the  wire-  ,ire  -uit.ii»l\ 
proteeted  from  the  <^a-e-  with  a  tuhe  of  ponilain  or  -iliea. 
wliieh  i-  impirviou-  to  i^ase-.  I  I  u-e  tul»e>  are-  in  turn 
protected  with  .i  tulie  of  graphite-,  e  arliorundum,  fire-  iirie  k 
or  other  -uitaidc'  material  wliie  h  -erve>  to  protei  t  the  fragile 
porcelain  or  -iliea  tulic-  from  meehanieal  injury  and  intm- 
duces  u  slight  lay  to  prevent  hreakaue  throuizh  eontraetioii 
and  expansion  <lue  to  -uddeii  eiian^e-  in  temperature. 

While  it  i-  <if  the  iitmo-t  importance  to  properix  pn)teet  a 
platinum  rhodium  thermo-couple-  to  exclude  uase-  which 
very  actively  attack  tlu  platinum,  it  is  ecjually  desirahle  to 
proj)erl\  protect  i  l>a-e  metal  thermo-couple-  if  maximum 
life-  i>  to  U-  >eciirc-d.  I'lie  u-u.il  method  of  protec  tiiiL,'  a 
thermo-couple-  for  temperature-  up  to  1.400  deji.  I- .  (7.^<i 
deer.  ('. )  or  l)c-low,  i-  to  u-e  a  common  wrouuht  iron  |)ipe 
witli  t'"'-  lowe-r  end  pluizired  or  wc-lded.      Ilie  lit'e  of  common 


wrought  iron  pipe  can  1)0  increased  to  some  extent  by  caTc  •- 
iz-iny.  a  proce--  of  impregiiutiiiji  the  pipe  with  uu  aluiniuu  n 
oxide.  :.;:•:,/<-..    •••■";       :•"  .•  ■••O'". 

.\  material  ine  rea-e  in  the  life  of  I)ase  metal  thenno-coupl  s 
for  temjK'ratures  ahove  1,400  deu.  F.  or  7 >0  dejz.  ('.  > 
-ecured  hy  the  u.se  of  protecting  tubes  of  nickel  chromiu  .i 
or  of  a  special  alloy.  The  nickel  chromium  tubes  withstai  1 
to  a  -atisfactory  extent  normal  use  in  heat  treating  furnac  - 
where  the  temperature  doe-  not  exceed  1  ,()00  deg.  F.,  hit 
for  the  mo.-t  common  condition.-,  and  where  maximum  lie 
i-  secured  this  special  alloy  tube  is  giving  the  iiest  results. 

To  insulate  the  wires  forming  a  thermo-couple  frcjm.eaii 
other  and  from  the  protecting  tube,  it  is  common  practice  •  . 
u-e   iK'ads  of   porcelain  or  lavite.   which   are  the  most  sati 
factor}'  for  this  -erviee.      Formerlv    asbestos  tul)ing  or  striii . 
was   u.sed   to  insulate  each   wire  and   this   was  painted   wit  i 
a    solution    of    sodium    silicate    and    carborundum,    but    thi 
form    of    in-ulation    rapidly    di-integrate-    at    temperatun 
.ibox'e    l.oon   cleg.    I'.       V\n-    i)ortelain    or    lavite    insulalicj- 
i-  mo-t  tcTtainly  to  lie  re-commended.  .••."'■"...'.  .'^.^  ' 
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.V    |ilalinum    rhodium    tlu-rmo-couple,    on    account   of    th. 
.ire  taken    in   the   re-tlning  of  the  |)recious   metals  and  thr 
proper   .illoying,    can    be-    rejjroduced    continuousl\    with    the> 
-ame  millieohage.      .\-   new    ingots  are  cast  every   few  year- 
from  which  thi-  wire  i-  drawn,  it  has  been  possible  to  can 
full\    duplit.ite-  these  ingots   -o  that   the  millivoltage  is  re 
produced    within    -ome   .^    cleiz.    1".    of   the   millivoltage   pro 
duced  iiy  a  previous  lot. 

With  l)ase  metal  thermo-cou|ile.-  it  ha-  in-en  extremeh 
dilYuult  to  -elect  wires  which  will  accurately  reproduce-  tlu 
-tandard  millivoltage  of  a  certairi  ba.se  metal  thermo-couple 
It  -eem-  that  the  limit  in  this  respe-ct  is  appmximately  1.^ 
dc  u.  plu-  or  minu>  or  a  total  possible  error  of  .•io  deg.  I" 
We  have-,  however,  made-  -ome  progress  through  special 
<  .ire  111  -electing  win  producing  the  desired  millivcjltage.  and 
It  i-  po— ible  todax  to  -upply  wire  for  thermo-couples  with 
all  accuracy  within  10  cleg.  V.  phis  or  minus. 

W  lure  c  xtreme  ac  c  urac  y  i-  rec|Tiired  it  is  |»ossible  to  shunt 
tlu-  thermo-couple-  to  .i  detlnite  or  -tandard  millivolt;ige  by 
reducing  the  volt.ige  produced  by  the  thermo-couple  b\  -cmie 
iwo  millivolt-.  W  itli  thi-  method  it  is  po.--ibIe  to  standardize 
.iii\  thermo-couple  with  extreme  precision  and  an  accuracv  . 
within  plu-  or  minu-  4  dc-g.  V.  can  be  easily  obtainefl.    :^"~- 

.\  -liiiiitccj  the-rmo-c c.uple  tall  be  u>ed  to  advantage  when- 
th;  immc  r-iiin  of  the  thermo-couple  in  the  furnace  dcH-s  n(»l 
exi  e-ed  l.s  ill.  lor  uiiu>ual  immersions  where  the  tliermo- 
<(iU|de  mu-t  pnijeet.  for  example,  several  feet  inside  the 
furii.ice-.  the  un.-hunted  thermo-couple  is  |)referable.  Where- 
tlu-  -hunted  ihe-rmo-eouplc-  i-  Usc-d  it  ha-  the  advantage  that 
it  i-  po--iiile-  to  re--tandardi/.e  thi-  thermo-couple  at  an\ 
time  pnivided  it  fall-  off  in  voltage-.  With  the  unshunted 
ihe-rmo-couple  -  -liould  thi>  occur,  it  must  be  either  junke-d 
or  shortened  if  thi-  i-  |io--ible-. 

I  he-  -huntc-d  tlu-rmo-couple  ha-  the  di.-advantage  that  tlu 
-hunt  may  lie  broke-n  ac  c  icleiitallv  or  through  nii-ehaiiical 
injury.  liotli  tlu-  -hunted  .ind  un-hunted  thermo-couple- 
have-  their  aclvantage-  and  di-ad\  antages  and  each  has  it- 
Use-. 

riiere  arc  two  eomnion  metliod-  of  me.i-uring  the  voltage 
produced  by  the-  thermo-couple,  the-  milli-voltmeter  method 
:!iul   the  pote-ntiome-tc-r  methorl. 

I  hi;    mii.i,i-\c)|,i  mi  i  I  k    Mtiiimi    ok    .Mi-:.AsikiNc. 

It  \IIM  K.VI  Ikl  ■    ■-  '■ 

'I'he-  milli-voltnv.te-r  method  has  bc-eii  in  u.se  for  a  great 
main  \ear-.  The  origin. il  milli-voltmeter-  were  constructed 
with  a  movable  element  -winging  in  the  airgaj)  of  a  j)ertiia- 
nent  magnet  and  hung  by  a  t'lne  suspension  wire.  A.s  a 
platinum  thermo-coupk-  prcjchuc-s  -ome  2o  thousandths  of  a 
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\  lor  .>.()()((  iWii.  I- .  and  a  Itase  iiu-tal  thermo-couple  S(jnu- 
.;  tliousandth-  lor  S.OOO  dt-LT.  I".,  the  u>ual  temperature 
.,  !e.  the  iiitiTiial  re-i-taiut'  of  an  instrument  is  dependent 
n  the  type  uf  theriiiu-cquplc  u.-cd  and  the  voltage  i>  eon>e- 
,i     iitlv  availaljle.    .';'■■. 

These  suspension  tyjie  instruments  which  were  largely 
li  if  in  France.  Knuland  and  Germany  some  20  or  nnjre 
;,  iv-  ai,'o,  had  an  internal  re>i>tan(e  of  .lOO  to  600  oiim> 
w.iii  a  platinum  thermo-couple  with  full  scale  of  20  milli- 
vnlt."*.  On  account  of  the  delicate  construction  of  the>e 
:  -trunients  and  the  lontinual  hreakage  of  the  .suspension 
u.;er.  lertain  manufai turer>  in  this  country  produced  a  low 
r.  i-tance  form  of  milli-voltmeter  pyrometer  (cnr-isting  of  the 
-:  ,ndard  form  of  switchboard  or  |)ortal)le  milli-voltmeter 
ii-.d  with  a  shunt  as  an  ammeter.  This  instrument  usuall\ 
hid  from  .>  to  5  ()hm>  internal  roistance.  While  it  wa> 
tnu-  that   such   an    instrument    was  exceedingly    rohu>t   and 


In  the  |;a>t  five  or  six  year>,  high  resi>tanie  milli-volt- 
nuUT  p\T(,nuter-  have  I)een  developed  with  an  internal  re- 
-i-tance  with  a  platinum  couple  of  as  high  a>  600  oiims  or 
with  a  l>a-e  metal  thermo-couple  as  high  as  1.200  ohin>.  which 
iiave  a  standard  dtjulde  ]>i voted  construction  u.-ed  in  the 
ortlinary  low  resistance  instrument. 

Where  an  instrujiient  uf  ()00  ohm>  resistance  is  used,  a 
ihan<:e  in  line  resi>tance  from  5  It.  to  500  ft.,  which  is 
naturally  ver\  exce->ive.  will  affect  the  readings  of  the 
pyrometer  oni\  4  deg.  K.  where  the  scale  is  graduated  to 
-,()()()  deij.  V.  Any  likely  cliange  in  the  length  of  the 
thermo-couple  has  alr-olutely  no  effect  on  tlu-  reading>  of 
~uch  a  pyrometer. 

In  the  la-t  coujjle  of  year>.  in.^truments  have  l>ein  lirouizht 
out  in  whicli  the  effect  of  line  roistance  can  l»e  entirely 
eliminated  l»y  balancing  the  voltage  of  the  thermo-cttuples 
auain>t    that   of   ancither  soune   of  electromotive    force   >uc  h 
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"uld  l)f  handled  without  likelihocHl  of  injury,  it  \\a>  ec|ually 
rue  that  the  accuracy  of  such  an  instrument  wa>  exceedingl} 
!'oor  on  account  of  the  low  internal  resistance  of  the  in>tru- 
'Hint.  Fre(|Uentl\  the  total  resistance  of  the  thermo-couple 
'id  the  leads  connected  to  >uch  an  instrument  might  vary 
'om  a  total  of  1  ohm  to  2  ohm>,  affecting  the  actual  read- 
'lii^  ol  the  instruments  a>  much  as  20  per  cent. 

It   an   in>trument   of  thi-  kind   wa>  calibrated   for  a  .-i-ft. 

-ii' nn(>cou|)le  of  the  usual    '  s-in.   wire  and   it  had  later  to 

>    used    with   a    4-ft.    thermo-couiilc-,   unless   the   in>trument 

"•as  re-calibrated  it  read  20  deg.  I-".  tcw)  low.      If  the  instru- 

nent   wa.s   calibrated    from    25-ft.   double  conductor  No.    12 

-'aye  copper  leads  and  it  had  later  to  be  IcKated  at  a  greater 

li-tance  where  7.^    ft.   of  the  above  leads  were  rec|uired.  the 

""trument    read    some    18    deg.    1".    too   low.      I'nder    such 

"lulitions   it   was  absolutely   inipossilile  to  .secure  an\    pre- 

i-i»>n  in  nua-uring  temperature. 


a.s  a  dr\  cell.  r>uall\  an  adju>table  re^i.-tance  i.-  in>talled 
for  a  total  of  l.>  ohm>  and  any  variation  in  line  resiMance 
can  be  compensated  for  in  this  ty|>e  of  in>trument  up  to 
a  total  of  15  ohm>.  .\fter  thi^  adjustment  has  l>een  made, 
the  instrument  i>  direct  reading  and  independent  of  line 
resistance. 

Me>sr-.  HarrixHi  and  I'oote  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
\\a>hington.  have  recently  hit  upon  a  niethcxl  of  accomplish- 
ing thi>  re-ult  b\-  u>ing  tlu-  voltage  of  the  thermo-t^oupie 
itselt.  Thi-i  new  instrument  recjuires  no  dry  cell  or  >tand- 
ard  cell  a-  a  source  of  electromotive  force.  The  instrument 
i>  similar  to  the  ordinary  milli-voltmeter  in  apjK'arance. 
with  the  addition  c^f  the  <mall  kc-y  and  resistance  knob.  The 
cperator  ha.-  only  to  read  the  temperature  in  the  usual 
way.  He  presses  the  key  and  if  the  reading  is  anv  different 
from  that  which  was  previou.sly  observed,  he  turns  the  re- 
sistance  knob    until    there    is    no   change,    whether   tlie   kev 
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is  depressed  or  not.  The  instrument  has  then  been  ad- 
justed for  line  resistance,  which  may  be  any  amount  whatso- 
ever up  to  15  ohms,  equivalent  to  many  miles  of  copper 
leads.  What  little  temperature  coefficient  exists  in  the  ordi- 
nary high  resistance  milli-voltmeter  is  balanced  out  in  this 
instrument.  Accuracy  in  calibration  of  an  instrument  of  this 
kind  can  be  guaranteed  within  1/10  of  a  milli-volt  equiva- 
lent on  the  base  metal  scale  of  4  deg.  F. 

THE  POTENTIOMETER  METHOD  OF  MEASURING  TEMPERATURE 

The  potentiometer  method  of  measuring  the  voltage  pro- 
duced by  a  thermo-couple  has  been  quite  extensively  adopted 
in  the  past  six  or  eight  years  where  extreme  precision  is 
required.  The  potentiometer  method  differs  from  the  milli- 
voltmeter  method  in  that  the  milli-voltmeter  uses  the  cur- 
rent produced  by  the  thermo-couple  to  deflect  the  instru- 
ment. The  potentiometer  opposes  the  current  of  the  thermo- 
couple to  that  of  a  dry  cell  and  the  dry  cell  current,  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  thermo-couple,  is  measured  in  the  usual 
way. 

A  galvanometer  is  used  to  indicate  the  point  at  which 
no  current  is  flowing,  and  when  the  pointer  on  the  galvan- 
ometer indicates  zero,  the  voltage  of  the  dry  cell  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  thermo-couple.  The  line  resistance  from  the  dry 
cell  to  the  galvanometer  is  exceedingly  small  and  constant. 
When  the  thermo-couple  voltage  has  been  opposed  to  the 
voltage  of  the  dry  cell  and  balanced,  the  actual  measurement 
is  that  of  the  dr\-  cell  circuit.  Hence  this  measurement  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  includ- 
ing the  thermo-couple,  lead  wires  and  galvanometer  resist- 
ance. 

The  potentiometer  can  be  used  with  any  length  of  leads 
desired,  and  the  indications  are  entirely  independent  of 
line  resistance  or  changes  in  resistance  due  to  atmospheric 
changes  in  temperature  along  the  leads.  The  potentiometer 
has  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  milli-voltmeter 
method  of  temperature  measurement  in  that  some  outside 
source  of  current,  a  dr)-  cell  and  standard  cell,  for  example, 
are  necessary  as  a  source  of  current  and  the  dry  cell  must 
be  replaced  from  time  to  time.  The  standard  cell  likewise 
is  liable  to  injur\'  if  subjected  to  temperatures  below  40 
deg.  or  above  104  deg.  F.  and  the  standard  cells  must  be 
checked  occasionally. 

RECORDING  PYROMETERS 

Potentiometer  pyrometers  are  available  in  recording  form, 
in  which  the  mechanism  automatically  balances  the  voltage 
of  the  cell  against  that  of  the  thermo-couples,  and  in  this 
instrument  the  records  are  automatic  and  no  hand  balanc- 
ing is  required. 

In  either  the  milli-voltmeter  or  in  the  potentiometer  type, 
recording  pyrometers  are  available  to  plot  a  continuous  record 
of  the  temperatures  on  a  chart  daily,  weekly  or  monthly,  as 
desired.  The  recording  pyrometers  are  supplied  either  to 
make  a  single  record  on  a  chart,  or  with  two  or  more 
galvanometers  side  by  side  making  individual  records  on 
one  recording  sheet.  Multiple  recording  pyrometers  are 
also  available  incorporating  a  switching  mechanism,  which 
alternately  connects  the  various  thermo-couples  to  the  gal- 
vanometer or  milli-voltmeter  in  a  recording  instrument,  and 
many  records  can  be  secured  on  one  chart.  This  is  a  dis- 
tant advantage  in  certain  cases. 

Where  a  recording  instrument  operates  on  the  milli- 
voltmeter  method,  the  frictionless  type  of  recorder  is  required, 
and  the  pointer  is  depressed  only  momentarily  at  intervals 
on  the  recording  chart.  In  the  potentiometer  type  of  recorder, 
sufficient  power  is  available  from  the  motor  operating  the 
instrument  to  imprint  a  record  directly  on  the  recording 
chart. 

SIGNALING    PYROMETERS 

Automatic  signaling  pyrometers  have  been  used  for  some 


years  in  the  larger  heat-treating  plants  where  it  is  desirabl. 
that  the  operator  should  not  decide,  but  should  be  signaler 
by  lights,  as  to  whether  the  temperature  is  within  the  correc 
limits.  For  some  years  it  has  been  common  practice  tc 
install  a  central  indicating  pyrometer  with  switchboard,  am; 
by  means  of  three  colored  lights  at  each  furnace,  usually 
red,  white  and  green,  to  signal  from  the  central  station 
whether  the  temperature  is  too  low,  correct,  or  too  high. 
Usually  25  deg.  F.  is  considered  a  limit  within  which  tht 
temperature  should  be  maintained. 

The  white  light  burns  when  the  temperature  is  correct. 
If  the  temperature  drops  below,  the  green  light  glows,  or 
if  it  rises  above  the  desired  temperature  the  red  light  burns. 
A  step  farther  is  the  automatic  signaling  of  the  temperature 
by  an  automatic  signalling  pyrometer  which  can  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  standard  form  of  milli-voltmeter  pyrometer  giv- 
ing instantaneous  readings. 

AUTOMATIC  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL  PYROMETERS 

The  day  when  the  furnace  temperatures  will  be  accurately 
controlled  automatically  is  coming  very  rapidly  and  notable 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  respect  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  application  of  automatic  control  pyrometers  to 
electric  furnaces  is  a  comparatively  easy  problem,  as  auto- 
matic switches  can  easily  be  operated  by  a  solenoid  which 
can  in  turn  be  operated  by  the  same  contact  device  in  the 
pyrometer  as  used  in  the  signaling  instrument.  We  have 
applied  automatic  temperature  control  to  electric  furnaces 
most  successfully  and  some  100  electric  furnaces  to  my 
knowledge  are  being  controlled  automatically  at  present. 
This  control  may  be  secured  by  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  main  circuit  or  line,  or  by  cutting  in  and  out  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  available  current. 

•Automatic  control  of  gas  fired  furnaces  is  a  little  more 
difficult,  as  a  gas  valve  to  be  tight  and  not  leak  under 
continual  operation,  must  be  well  packed  and  considerable 
power  is  required  to  operate  the  valve.  We  have,  however, 
by  the  use  of  powerful  solenoids  or  by  motor  operated 
valves,  been  able  to  overcome  this,  and  we  have  a  number 
of  gas-fired  furnaces  of  large  dimensions  which  are  auto- 
matically controlled. 

There  is  no  question  that  within  the  next  year  or  two 
the  automatic  control  of  furnace  temperatures  will  be  very 
generally  adopted  wherever  a  constant  temperature  is  to 
be  maintained  and  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  the  human 
element  and  hand  control. 

THE   PART   PYROMETERS    PLAY    IN    STEEL    TREATMENT 

Many  are  not  aware  of  the  part  pyrometers  play  in  steel 
treatment  from  the  smelting  of  the  iron  until  the  finished 
product.  Let  us  take  a  part  made  from  high  grade  alloy 
steel.  First  in  the  blast  furnace  where  the  iron  is  smelted; 
the  hot  blast  temperatures  and  the  temperature  of  the  escap- 
ing gases  from  the  furnace  are  accurately  controlled  by 
thermo-electric  pyrometers.  Next,  the  open  hearth  furnace 
where  the  steel  is  refined.  Temperatures  are  very  largely 
controlled  in  the.se  furnaces  by  installing  a  platinum  thermo- 
couple in  the  slag  pocket  or  the  gases  from  the  checker 
brick.  A  ver\'  satisfactory  record  can  be  secured  on  a 
recording  pyrometer  of  the  working  of  the  open  hearth  fur- 
naces in  this  indirect  manner.  Optical  pyrometers  are  also 
used  to  focus  on  the  molten  steel  in  the  furnace  or  on  the 
steel  in  pouring.  This  form  of  pyrometer  has  not  come  into 
general  use. 

The  forging  of  steel  carried  on  in  forging  furnaces  at  a 
temperature  of  around  2,300  deg.  F.  is  accurately  controlled 
with  the  aid  of  thermo-electric  pyrometers,  using  platinum 
thermo-couples  with  special  tubes. 

The  annealing,  hardening,  re-heating  and  the  quenching 
temperatures  are  realized  by  everyone  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  should  be  accurately  controlled  with  pyrom- 
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t  rs.  Where  oil  or  water  is  used  for  quenching,  recording 
I  ermometers  or  resistance  thermometers  are  applied  to  ad- 
\  intage. 

While  we  are  continually  striving  to  improve  pyrometers 
and  to  design  these  instruments  to  better  meet  each  re- 
quirement, our  efforts  are  a  failure  provided  we  cannot  edu- 
.ite  the  users  of  pyrometers  in  how  to  use  and  care  for 
t'lem. 

The  best  of  pyrometer  installations  often  give  unsatisfac- 
t(.ry  results  simply  because  it  was  assumed  that  when  pyro- 
meters were  installed  that  the  steel  in  some  miraculous 
manner  would  come  out  perfectly  heat-treated  without  any 
.ittention  whatsoever.  The  pyrometers  were  apparently  sup- 
jiosed  to  be  infallible,  and  while  a  watch  has  to  be  wound 
and  adjusted  occasionally  the  pyrometer  should  require  no 
juch  attention.  There  are  no  pyrometers  produced  today 
which  do  not  require  some  attention. 

If  you  install  pyrometers,  take  the  time  to  make  a  little 
study  of  how  the  instruments  operate,  how  they  can  best  be 
installed,  and  how  they  are  to  be  cared  for  after  they  are  in 
use  in  your  plant.  If  you  have  quite  a  number  of  furnaces 
and  a  considerable  pyrometer  installation,  place  a  man  in 
charge  of  the  instruments  who  has  been  first  instructed  in 
the  information  anyone  should  have  to  handle  such  a  job. 
Do  not  take  an  office  boy  to  look  after  your  pyrometer  equip- 
ment as  I  have  seen  so  often  done.  A  first  class  pyrometer 
equipment  will  pay  for  itself  time  after  time  during  the 
\ear,  and  will  be  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  user  provided, 
first,  it  is  properly  designed  to  meet  the  conditions;  second, 
it  is  properly  installed;  third,  it  is  properly  understood  and 
cared  for. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  HIGH 

SPEED  STEEL 

BY  ROY  C.   McKENNA 
President,  Vanadinm-AIIoys  Steel  Company.  Latrobe,  Pa. 

The  manufacturer  of  high  speed  steel,  knows  and  ap- 
preciates the  troubles  and  difficulties  that  may  sometimes 
arise  in  the  heat  treating  of  his  product.  The  manufacturer's 
aim  is  to  make  a  uniform  high  speed  steel  which  will  l)est 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  average  machine  shop  on 
general  work,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  widest  varia- 
tion in  heat  treatment  to  give  desired  results. 

High  speed  steel  is  one  of  the  most  complex  alloys  known. 
\  representative  high  speed  steel  contains  approximately  24 
per  cent  of  alloying  metals,  namely:  tungsten,  chromium, 
vanadium,  silicon,  manganese,  and  in  addition  there  is  often 
found  cobalt,  molybdenum,  uranium,  nickel,  tin,  copper  and 
arsenic. 

COMPOSITION   OF    HIGH    SPEED    STEEL 

The  selection  of  a  standard  analysis  by  the  manufacturer 
is  the  result  of  a  series  of  compromises  between  various 
properties  imparted  to  the  steel  by  the  addition  of  different 
elements.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  chemical  analyses  of 
various  brands  of  high  speed  steel.  Although  there  are 
being  manufactured  as  high  speed  steel,  brands  that  do  not 
come  within  the  standard  of  what  is  commercially  known 
as  high  speed  steel,  there  are  certain  well  defined  limits  to 
the  contents  of  certain  elements. 

The  steel,  to  be  within  the  range  of  generally  accepted 
analysis  should  contain  over  16  per  cent  and  under  20  per 
cent  tungsten.  If  of  lower  tungsten  content  it  should  carry 
proportionately  more  chromium  and  vanadium.  Further 
discussion  in  this  paper  is  confined  to  high  speed  steels 
containing  approximately  18  per  cent  tungsten. 

The  combined  action  of  tungsten  and  chromium  in  steel 
gives  to  it  the  remarkable  property  of  maintaining  its  cut- 
ting edge  at  relatively  high  temperature.  This  propert>'  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  "red-hardness."  The  percentage  of 
tungsten  and  chromium  present  should  bear  a  definite  re- 


lationship to  each  other.  Chromium  imparts  to  steel  a 
hardening  property  similar  to  that  given  by  carbon,  although 
to  a  less  degree.  The  hardness  imparted  to  steel  by  chr(Mnium 
is  accompanied  by  brittleness.  The  chromium  content  should 
be  between  3y2  and  5  per  cent. 

Vanadium  was  first  introduced  in  high  speed  steel  as  a 
"scavenger,'"  thereby  producing  a  more  homogeneous  product, 
of  greater  densitj'  and  physical  strength.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  vanadium  used  in  larger  quantities  than  neces- 
sary as  a  scavenger,  imparted  to  high  speed  steel  a  much 
greater  cutting  efficiency.  Recently,  no  less  an  authority 
than  Professor  J.  O.  Arnold,  of  the  University  of  Sheffield, 
England,  stated  that  "high  speed  steels  containing  vanadium 
have  a  mean  efficiency  of  108.9,  as  against  a  mean  efficiency 
of  61.9  obtained  from  high  speed  steel  without  vanadium 
content."  A  wide  range  of  vanadium  content  in  high  speed 
steel  from  ^S  to  iVj  per  cent,  is  permissible. 

An  ideal  analysis  for  high  speed  steel  containing  18  per 
cent  tungsten  is  a  chromium  content  of  approximately  3.85 
per  cent;  vanadium  .85  per  cent  to  1.10  per  cent  and  carbon 
between  .62  and  .77  per  cent. 

INGREDIENTS    WHICH    ARE    DETRIMENTAL 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  two  elements  known  to  be 
detrimental  to  all  steels.  Sulphur  causes  "red-shortness" 
and  phosphorus  causes  "cold-shortness."  The  detrimental 
effect  of  these  two  elements  counteract  each  other  to  some 
extent  but  the  content  should  be  not  over  .02  sulphur  and 
.025  phosphorus.  The  serious  detrimental  effect  of  small 
quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  due  to  their  not 
l)eing  uniformly  distributed,  owing  to  their  tendency  to 
segregate.  The  contents  of  manganese  and  silicon  are  re- 
latively unimportant  in  the  percentage  usually  found  in  high 
speed  steel. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  tin,  copper  and  arsenic  are  not 
generally  realized  by  the  trade.  Small  quantities  of  these 
impurities  are  exceedingly  harmful.  These  elements  are 
very  seldom  determined  in  customers"  chemical  laboratories 
and  are  somewhat  difficult  for  public  chemists  to  analyze  for. 

In  justice  to  the  manufacturer  of  high  speed  steel,  atten- 
tion should  l)e  called  to  the  variation  in  chemical  analy.ses 
between  the  best  of  laboratories.  Generally  speaking,  a 
steel  works  laboratory  will  obtain  results  much  nearer  true 
and  accurate  than  is  possible  by  a  customer's  laboratory, 
or  public  chemist.  This  can  reasonably  be  expected  for  the 
steel  works'  chemist  is  a  specialist,  analyzing  the  same 
material  for  the  same  elements  day  in  and  day  out. 

METHOD    OF    ^MANUFACTURE    IS   IMPORTANT 

The  chemical  composition  of  steel  for  any  purpose  is  a 
basic  consideration  and  must  l>e  such  as  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements, but  the  quality  of  the  .'^teel  does  not  depend 
wholly  upon  the  chemical  composition.  Assuming  the  chemi- 
cal composition  to  be  within  the  permissible  limits,  the 
quality  depends  upon  local  conditions  surrounding  its 
manufacture.  If  the  quality  of  steel  were  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  chemical  composition  and  not  influenced  by 
its  working  and  handling  in  accordance  with  tool  .^steel  prac- 
tice, the  tool  steel  industry  would  be  unable  to  exist. 

The  successful  manufacture  of  high  speed  steel  can  only 
be  obtained  by  those  companies  who  become  sj^ecialists. 
The  art  and  skill  necessary  in  the  successful  working  of 
such  steel  can  be  attained  only  by  a  man  of  natural  ability 
in  his  chosen  trade,  and  trained  under  the  super\nsion  of 
experts.  To  become  an  expert  operator  in  high  speed  steel 
in  any  department  of  its  manufacture,  it  is  necessary-  that 
the  operator  works  almost  exclusively  in  the  producti(Mi 
of  such  steel. 

As  to  the  heat  treatment  of  high  speed  steel,  it  is  customan.' 
for  the  manufacturer  to  recommend  to  the  user  a  procedure 
that  will  give  to  his  steel  a  high  degree  of  cutting  efficiency. 
The  recommendations  of  the  manufacturer  should  be  con- 
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servative,  embracing  fairly  wide  limits,  as  the  tendency  of 
the  user  is  to  adhere  very  closely  to  the  manufacturer's 
recommendation.  Unless  one  of  the  manufacturer's  expert 
service  men  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  customer's 
problem,  the  manufacturer  is  not  justified  in  laying  down 
set  rules,  for  if  the  customer  does  a  little  experimenting  he 
can  probably  modify  the  practice  so  as  to  produce  results 
that  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  his  line  of  work. 

GENERAL  PRACTICE  IN  HARDENING 

It  is  not  the  writers'  intention  to  make  any  definite  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  heat  treating  of  high  speed  steel  by 
the  users.  It  is  recognized  that  such  steel  can  be  heat  treated 
to  give  satisfactory  results  by  different  methods.  It  is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  the  American  practice  of  hardening  and 
tempering  high  sf)eed  steel  is  becoming  more  uniform.  The 
trend  of  American  practice  for  hardening  high  speed  steel 
is  towards  the  following:  First:  Slowly  and  carefully  pre- 
heat the  tool  to  a  temperature  of  approximately  1,500  deg. 
F.,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  formation  of  excessive  scale. 
Second:  Transfer  to  a  furnace,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
approximately  2,250  deg.  to  2,400  deg.  F.,  and  allow  to 
remain  in  the  furnace  until  the  tool  is  heated  uniformly 
to  the  above  temperature.  Third:  Cool  rapidly  in  oil,  dry 
air  blast,  or  lead  bath.  Fourth:  Draw  back  to  a  temperature 
to  meet  the  physical  requirements  of  the  tool,  and  allow 
to  cool  in  air. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  the  desirability  of  drawing 
hardened  high  speed  steel  to  a  temperature  of  1,100  deg. 
F.  was  first  pointed  out,  and  it  is  indeed  encouraging  to 
learn  that  comparatively  few  treaters  of  high  speed  steel  have 
failed  to  make  use  of  this  fact.  Many  steel  treaters  at 
first  contended  that  the  steel  would  be  soft  after  drawing 
to  this  temperature  and  it  is  only  recently,  since  numerous 
actual  tests  have  demonstrated  its  value,  that  the  old  prejudice 
has  been  eliminated.  •    - 

With  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  speed  steel,  I  will  try  to  give 
you  the  justification  of  some  of  the  trade  practices  and 
customs  which  have  been  generally  accepted. 

DISCUSSION   OF    TR.\DE    PRACTICES 

High  speed  steel  should  be  delivered  only  in  the  an- 
nealed condition  because  annealing  relieves  the  internal 
strains  inevitable  in  the  manufacture  and  puts  it  in  vastly 
improved  physical  condition.  The  manufacturer's  inspection 
after  annealing  also  discloses  defects  not  visible  in  the  un- 
annealed  state. 

The  only  true  test  for  a  brand  of  high  speed  steel  is  the 
service  that  it  gives  by  continued  performance  month  in 
and  month  out  under  actual  shop  conditions. 

The  value  of  the  file  test  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  file  and  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the  person 
using  it.  The  file  test  is  not  relialile,  but  in  the  hands  of 
an  experienced  operator,  gives  some  valuable  information. 
The  manufacturer  of  small  tools  from  high  speed  steel 
sometimes  carries  the  file  test  to  extremes.  Almost  ever\' 
steel  treater  knows  of  numerous  instances  where  a  lathe  tool 
which  could  be  touched  with  a  file  has  shown  wonderful 
results  as  to  cutting  efficiency. 

The  practice  of  buying  high  speed  steel  by  brand  names 
is  justifiable.  The  guarantee  behind  high  speed  steel  is  the 
standing  and  reputation  of  the  manufacturer,  who  should 
maintain  in  his  employ  metallurgists  and  experienced  service 
men  who  will  be  ready  at  any  time  to  heat-treat  and  demon- 
strate to  the  buyer's  satisfaction  that  the  product  furnished 
will  meet  any  reasonable  requirements.  The  customer's 
specifying  the  chemical,  physical  or  metallurgical  properties 
relieves  the  manufacturer  of  his  responsibility  as  to  quality. 
Quality  is  not  dependent  upon  the  chemical  composition  and 
poor  high   speed   steel   can   be   made   within   any   limits   of 


chemical  content  that  could  be  commercially  met  by  a  manu- 
facturer of  best  quality  high  speed  steel.  In  purchasing 
high  speed  steel  by  brand  name  the  buyer  places  responsibility 
for  performance  clearly  with  the  manufacturer.  The  specify- 
ing of  phyiscal,  chemical  or  metallurgical  limits  by  tlie 
buyer  would  lead  to  endless  controversy  and  would  posi- 
tively retard,  in  fact,  completely  arrest  the  progress  of  tlie 
industry. 

The  manufacturers  of  high  speed  steel  should  co-opera-e 
to  the  extent  of  submitting  upon  request  rejection  limits  as 
to  chemical  content  of  those  elements  which  vitally  affect  tlie 
steel  treater's  work.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  manufac- 
turer's rejection  limits  be  published  broadcast.  The  buyer 
has  the  right  to  demand  that  high  speed  steel  purchased 
by  him  should  be  within  the  generally  accepted  analysis 
of  high  speed  steel.  Chemical  composition  is  a  basic  con- 
sideration, but  the  quality  is  dependent  upon  many  other 
factors,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  human  element. 
No  steel  treater  can  question  the  fact  that  the  results  ob- 
tained from  heat-treating  depend  upon  the  operator.  The 
operator  will  use  all  modern  appliances,  such  as  pyrometer, 
automatic  temp)erature  control,  quenching  machines,  etc., 
but  the  results  obtained  depend  upon  his  individual  experi- 
ence and  skill.  The  manufacture  of  tool  steel  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  handicraft  industry. 

Modern  tool  steel  practice  has  changed  from  that  of  the 
past,  not  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  but  by  the 
use  of  scientific  devices  which  aid  and  guide  the  skilled 
craftsman  in  producing  a  steel  of  higher  quality  and  greater 
uniformity.  It  is  upon  the  intelligence,  experience  and  skill 
of  the  individual  that  the  quality  of  tool  steel  depends. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  following  national  officers  of  the  society  were  elected : 
president,  T.  E.  Barker,  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago;  first  vice-president,  E.  J.  Jan- 
itzky,  Illinois  Steel  Company,  South  Chicago;  second-vice- 
president,  D.  K.  Bullens,  Cann  &  Saul,  Royersford,  Pa.; 
secretary,  Arthur  G.  Henry,  Illinois  Tool  Works,  Chicago; 
treasurer,  A.  F.  Boissoneau,  William  Ganschow  Company, 
Chicago;  directors,  H.  G.  Weidenthal,  James  H.  Herron 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  A.  F.  MacFarland,  Vanadium-Alloys 
Steel  Company,  Latrobe,  Pa.;  J.  Fletcher  Harper,  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  J.  O.  Pollak, 
Pollak  Steel  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

On  September  25  a  banquet  was  held  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel  which  620  members  and  guests  attended.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  J.  W.  O'Leary  of  A.  J.  0'Lear\-  &  Son, 
Chicago;  Doctor  H.  Marion  Howe,  consulting  metallurgist 
and  scientific  attache  to  the  American  Peace  Commission: 
and  Professor  J.  W.  Richards,  professor  of  metallurgy  at 
Lehigh  Universitv. 


Air  Power  for  Driving  Loco:motives. — A  recent  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  contains  a  special  dispatch  from 
Rome  describing  an  invention  for  driving  locomotives  by 
air  power,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Italian  State 
Railways  by  a  young  Italian  engineer.  The  secret  of  the 
invention  lies  in  a  new  .^y.stem  of  compressed  air  by  which 
l»i<;  central  tanks  may  store  enormous  power  to  be  distribut- 
ed to  "fuel"'  stations  along  the  railway  lines  by  strong 
P'pe.-;.  Steam  is  super.'^eded,  coal,  water  power  and  elec- 
tricity are  no  longer  needed.  The  inventor  claims  his 
system  is  cheaper  and  its  adapatability  to  railway  systems 
quicker  than  any  other  existing.  Steam  locomotives  can 
l)e  used  almost  without  changes,  only  the  coal  tender  must 
be  converted  into  an  air  tank.  In  the  new  scheme  the 
main  expenditure  is  for  the  building  of  big  plants  for 
compressing  air  and  the  laying  of  pipes,  all  of  which  is 
said  to  be  va.«tly  cheaper  than  electrical  installation.  It 
is  not  stated  where  the  compressor  power  is  to  come  from. 


Setting  Locomotive  Valves 


Instructions  for  Setting  Walschaert,  Young  and 
Stephenson  Gears;  Simple  Individual  Operations 


By  L.  D.  FREEMAN 


THE  railroads  are  spending  considerable  money  and 
effort  on  fuel  economy,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not 
pay  enough  attention  to  correct  valve  setting  and 
steam  distribution,  and  frequently  by  the  wasteful  use  of 
steam  more  than  offset  the  economies  of  efficient  steam 
generation. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  locomotives  of  the  same  class 
in  the  same  state  of  repairs  do  not  pull  the  same  tonnage, 
at  the  same  speed  over  the  same  division.  The  first  reason 
is  different  valve  events,  and  the  second,  enginemen  do  not" 
have  the  reverse  lever  in  the  proper  notch  to  produce 
maximum  drawbar  pull  under  given  conditions.  This  latter 
cause  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  B.  B.  Milner,  engineer 
motive  power.  New  York  Central  Lines,  and  published  in 
the  Daily  Railway  Age  of  June  25,  1919. 

To  secure  more  uniform  and  efficient  results,  simple  in- 
structions have  been  worked  out  for  valve  setting  and  have 
had  considerable  success  in  use  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

The  object  of  these  instructions  for  valve  setting  was  to 
investigate  the  different  valve  events  possible  with  the  ex- 
isting parts  on  each  different  class  of  locomotive;  to  adopt 
the  setting  best  suited  to  that  class  of  locomotive;  by  means 
of  fixed  gages  to  enable  any  mechanic  of  ordinary  skill  not 
only  to  set  the  valves  with  the  least  amount  of  work,  but  to 
duplicate  the  setting  on  any  number  of  locomotives  at  any 
future  time;  and  to  so  divide  the  work  into  simple  individual 
operations  that  any  mechanic  could  perform  the  different 
operations  even  if  he  did  not  possess  the  skill  to  do  so 
without   definite   instructions. 

The  expert  valve  setter  of  10  or  15  years  ago  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  due  principally  to  the  flat  rate  for 
4II  mechanics  of  the  same  craft  removing  the  incentive  of 
extra  compensation  for  diligent  study  of  the  art. 

Correct  valve  setting  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  valve 
setter  to  identify  the  various  defects  in  the  assembling  of 
a  valve  gear  on  each  locomotive  and  to  make  such  corrections 
as  are  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  valve  events. 

Numerous  details  that  had  to  be  worked  out  do  not 
appear  in  the  instructions,  but  are  described  in  detail  under 
the  heading  of  each  kind  of  gear. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS 

Maximum  valve  travel — In  full  gear  for  slide  valves  and 
outside  adniission  piston  valves,  limit  the  maximum  travel 
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Back  Pressure  af  C  due  fo  Exhausf 
Porf  in  Cavity  af  A   being  smalter 
■than  Cylinder  Porf  B  due  fo  foo 
much   Oyer  Travel 


Pifl.  1 — Indicator  Card   Showing    Restriction   of   Exhaust  Caused    by 

Over  Travel 

to  twice  the  lap,  plus  twice  the  steam  port  opening,  plus 
^  in. 

Many  slide  valve  engine?  over  travel  so  far  that  the 
^team  pressure  under  the  lower  face  unbalances  the  valve, 
causing  it  to  lift  off  the  seat  and  blow  through  the  exhaust. 
While  this  occurs  only  with  the  reverse  lever  in  full  gear, 


either  way,  it  is  a  condition  that  is  very  difficult  to  detect. 

A  more  common  disturbance  caused  by  the  over  travel 
is  that  the  valve  moves  so  far  off  center  that  the  exhaust 
cavity  partly  closes  and  restricts  the  exhaust  at  about  half 
stroke,  builds  up  back  pressure  and  makes  an  indicator 
card  with  a  "hump"  in  the  exhaust  line  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
It  was  usually  claimed  that  this  was  due  to  the  exhaust 
"blowing  over"  the  bridge  in  the  exhaust  stand,  but  that 
this  could  not  be  the  cause  is  evident,  since  this  defect  has 
not  been  found  in  all  engines  using  the  same  design  of  ex- 
haust stand. 

Steam  Lap — This  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  since 
the  larger  the  steam  lap,  the  larger  the  exhaust  pjort  open- 
ing will  be  for  any  given  valve  travel.  For  example:  with 
5/16  in.  steam  port  opening  at  shortest  cut-off,  with  one 
inch  lap,  the  exhaust  port  op>ening  is  1  5/16  in.,  while  if 
the  lap  can  be  1J4  in.  the  resultant  steam  port  will  be 
1  9/16  in.,  or  nearly  20  per  cent  increase  and  consequently 
a  "smarter"  engine  is  obtained. 

Exhaust  Lap — The  exhaust  lap  simply  holds  the  steam 
later  than  necessarv-  to  get  useful  work  from  it,  and  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  exhaust,  building  up  back 
pressure  that  offsets  any  gain  in  useful  work  and  therefore 
is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Exhaust  Clearance — At  high  speeds  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  exhaust  open  earlier  to  get  rid  of  the  steam  and  stay  opien 
later  to  prevent  excessive  compression.  With  slide  valves 
on  fast  freight  engines  1/32  in.  will  take  care  of  the  ex- 
haust. Should  any  excessive  compression  occur  the  slide 
valve  is  unbalanced  and  blows  through  into  the  exhaust. 
With  piston  valves  it  is  necessary  to  give  about  3/32  in.  to 
protect  against  excessive  compression. 

For  passenger  locomotives,  an  exhaust  clearance  of  1/16 
in.  should  be  allowed  for  slide  valves  and  %  in.  to  3/16  in. 
for  piston  valves,  depending  on  the  speed  at  which  the 
locomotive   is  to  operate. 

Maximum  Cut-off — Lay  out  Zeuner  valve  diagram  for 
each  class  of  locomotive  and  arrange  lap,  lead  and  valve 
travel  so  that  the  maximum  cut-off  is  85  per  cent  of  the 
stroke,  taking  advantage  of  any  chance  to  increase  steam 
lap  with  a  given  travel. 

Minimum  Cut-oif — To  prevent  excessive  strains  to  the 
machinery,  limit  the  minimum  cut-off  to  20  per  cent  of 
stroke,  handling  the  throttle  to  reduce  drawljar  pull  below 
this  limit. 

WALSCHAERT   GE.A.R 

Lead  should  be  limited  so  that  the  crosshead  is  within 
one  inch  or  less  of  the  end  of  stroke  before  the  combina- 
tion lever  opens  the  valve  for  lead.    Limit  the  lead  to  }i  in. 

Locomotives  having  Walschaert  valve  gear  are  designed 
for  constant  lead  at  all  position  of  the  reverse  lever  and 
should  be  so  set  unless  ordered  to  be  set  with  variable  lead 
on  passenger  locomotives.  In  any  valve  gear  obtaining 
motion  from  the  crosshead  and  a  crank  arm  on  the  main 
pin,  the  combination  of  these  two  movements  gives  the 
desired  valve  events.  Lap  and  lead  travel  ccrnies  from  the 
crosshead  and  is  in  complete  control  of  the  valve  when  the 
main  pin  is  on  either  front  on  back  dead  center.  In  this 
position  the  crank  arm  is  on  the  top  or  bottom  quarter  and 
has  no  control  over  the  valve.  The  crank  arm  passing 
through  a  given  circle  B,  Fig,  2,  has  full  control  over  the 
valve  at  full  travel   in  any  position  of  the  reverse  lever. 
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Before  attempting  to  set  valves  it  is  first  necessary  to 
prove  that  all  parts  are  in  accordance  with  the  drawings 
for  that  class  of  engine. 

First  Operation — Set  the  crank  correctly  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

Second  Operation — Prove  the  length  of  the  reach  rod. 
Set   the  reverse  lever   in   vertical   position   and   plumb  the 


Engine 

' — 1 

Number 

Ntw     V  Old 

Class 

ABC 

e4s-e49 

Constant 

40 -so 
Lead 

L-Z 

28' 

^  i   1^ 

(^5-  649 

Variabfe 

46 -so 
Lead 

L-Z 

28' 

'4' 

'4' 

778-787 

778-787 

L-4 

28 

'4- 

le' 

17' 

763-777 

795-777 

L-4 

28' 

'H' 

Fig.  2 


reverse  shaft.     Measure  the  true  length  of  the  reach  rod 
at  D,  as  in  Fig.  3. 

Third    Operation — Prove    the   length    of   the    radius    bar 
hangers.     Place  the  reverse  lever  on  center  with  the  proper 


D    True  Length  Reach  Rod 


•  r  Plomb 


<  i  Plumb 


Fig.  3 


length  of  roach  rod.  After  proving  that  the  lifter  arms  are 
parallel,  swing  the  link  back  and  forth  and  adjust  hangers 
E  until  a  still  valve  is  obtained,  as  in  Fig.  4. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  place  valve  rollers  under  each  engine. 
All   adjustments   can    be   made   by   trailing    with    another 


-rf 


L.en^//>  "E 


778-787\  779-797 
7t5-777\  7(3-77A 


CauHon.  Length  of  Radius  Pod musf  equaf 
Link  Radius  and  ne^er  be  changed 
Radius  Rod  on  Cenfer  of  Link 

^ 


Still  K7/wf 


■Swing  Link  bt/  hand 
before  Coupling  up 
£ccmrtfric  Pod 

Fig.  4 


engine.  The  most  common  error  in  valve  setting  is  to 
attempt  to  make  all  changes  with  one  trailing.  It  is  abso- 
lute!) necessar)  that  the  engine  be  trailed  twice,  once  to 
adjust  the  lead  and  once  to  adjust  the  cut-off. 

Fourth  Operation — Adjust  the  lead,  change  the  valve  rod, 
place  the  reverse  lever  on  center  and  trail  the  engine;  adjust 
the  valve  rod  to  equalize  the  lead  on  both  sides  of  the  port 
marks.  No  further  change  can  be  made  on  the  valve  rod. 
The  valve  rod  must  be  changed  before  trailing  for  the 
cut-off. 

FiUh  Operation — Adjust  the  cut-off,  change  the  eccentric 
rod.  trail  the  engine  with  the  lever  at  half  stroke  and 
equalize  the  cut-off  on  the  eccentric  rod.  To  find  the 
amount  of  change,  multiply  the  change  desired  by  the  dis- 


tance from  tlie  link  center  to  the  center  of  the  eccentric  red 
pin  and  divide  by  the  distance  from  the  link  center  to  tie 
center  of  the  link  block.     See  Fig.  5. 


H(X)F 


Change  on 
Eccentric  Pocf 


Fig.  5 


The  method  of  compiling  valve  data  for  engines  having 
\\  alschaert   valve   gear   is    shown    in   the    following   table: 

Max.  valve        Steam 
l^ngine   class 


L-2 
P-1 
L-S 
L-4 
L-4 
PI 
HI 


ax.  valve 

Steam 

Lead, 

Exhaust 

travel, 

lap, 

constant, 

clearance. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

6 

'iM 

'A 

3/32 

f>Vz 
5^ 

1 

t 

A 

6^ 

\^A 

Ya 

3/64 

6 

Hi 

% 

3/32- 

f>V2 

li\r 

A 

% 

6 

1 

A 

STEPHENSON  GEAR 


Back  set  the  saddle  pin  as  in  Fig.  6.  This  is  not  an  exact 
science,  that  is,  there  is  no  absolute  definite  point  that  can 
lie  calculated.  O.  W.  Young,  formerly  valve  gear  designer 
for  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  made  extensive  ex- 


Back  Set  of  Link 
Saddle  Pin 


Fig. 


periments  on  a  full  size  model  and  the  conclusion  reached 
was  that  back  set  calculated  in  accordance  with  his  formula 
published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Mechanical  Edition, 
page  647,  December,   1913,  was  close  enough  for  all  prac 
tical  purpo.ses,  but  could  be  varied  as  much  as  ^  in.  with 
out  detrimental  results.     This  has  been  proved  by  investiga 
tion  of  engines  in  actual  service. 

Dat.\  I'sED  With   Figtre  6 

Reverse  shaft,  in.  Rocker  arms,  in. 

Engine  class  ,. ■*■ ^  , -^ , 

\,  in.    Top  arm  B  Link  arm  C  Valve  end    Link  en  1 

G-1     9yi  23              18  11                    9Ji 

G-2    6^  23             17J4  11J4             10 

H   2V4  22             15  13^             11!4 

M   Iji  i8             18  1154              iO'A 

L-S    2'A  20            17  11^             10  J4 

L-2    2H  27             18  1854             16^ 

L-2     2H  27              18  17li              16^ 

L-3    2V5  25             17  13                10 

L-4    2yi  27              18  1854              16^ 

L-4    254  27             18  1854             16'/4 

L-S    2H  27             18  12J4             11>4 

The  proj)ortions  of  the  link  determine  the  amount  thi 
lead  increases  from  full  to  mid  gear  and  in  many  cases  of 
the  older  Stephenson  link  engines,  this  increase  of  lead 
amounts  to  from  7/16  in.  to  9/16  in.,  which  means  that 
with  the  reverse  lever  on  center,  the  smallest  possible  port 
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o;  ening  is  7/16  in.  to  9/16  in.,  or  whatever  the  increase 
amounts  to,  if  set  line  and  line  in  full  gear.  The  shortest 
possible  cut-off  under  these  conditions  is  frequently  33  per 
cent  of  the  stroke,  which  is  entirely  too  much  and  is 
wasteful  in  the  use  of  steam.  It  makes  a  sluggish  engine 
a.w  well,  due  to  too  great  a  volume  of  steam  to  get  rid  of 
through  the  limited  exhaust  port  opening  at  short  cut-off 
tiuvel. 

Data   Used  With   Figure  6 

Link  Link 

radius  hanger  Saddle  pin  Link         Valve  travel,  in 

Kngine,  Class               B,                C,  backset  D,       print       ,. -^ ^ 

in.                 in.  in.  B.  P.  Limit  to 

r,.y    60                 1654  V2  2161-D         5H         SVa 

11     44J4              19J4  IH  3009-D         6  6 

40 

1-4     45  1754  1  1034-D  Si'g  5H 

1-4     45  17%  1  1034-D  SA  SH 

1-5     45  J4  ••••  tt  2981-C  5  ft  5M 

12    56  ISyi  if  3009-D  6^i  6'A 

L-2    56  ISyi  21/32  2589-C  6  6 

L-3    46  ISH  IH  2S89-C  6'A  6% 

].4    56  18^  If  3009-D  6'A  6'A 

L-4    56  18J4  II  3009-D  6'A  6'A 

L-S     42  205^  lYi  2589-C  6  6 

1^5     42  20^4  lyi  2589-C  6  6 

The  manner  of  calculating  the  increase  in  lead  and  the 
calculation  of  the  amount  of  blind  to  make  the  back  up 
to  maintain  at  least  line  and  line  in  full  forward  gear  is 
shown  in  the  diagrams. 

Investigation  has  developed  that  it  is  possible  by  means 
of  a  set  of  trams  to  take  exact  measurements  of  the  length 
of  the  eccentric  blades  and  fit  up  eccentric  straps  and  blades 
on  the  floor  before  assembling,  therel)y  requiring  a  minimum 
of  skill  and  work  on  the  part  of  the  valve  setter. 


Top  of  Frame 


M  Plumb 


A 

T 


\     Bofh  ^rms  musf 
J be  Para  Her 


i  Plumb 


Flo.  7 


Scribe  Cenfer  of  f^ain  Pin 
on  Eccenfric  Fif 


Setting  valves  is  shnply  making  adjustments  for  various 
inaccuracies  in  the  assembling  of  the  locomotive.  If  all 
parts  had  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  called  for  in 
the  drawings  the  valves  would  be  set  correctly  when  as- 
sembled. Therefore,  the  more  parts  that  conform  to  the 
drawings  before  starting  to  set  valves,  the  less  adjustment 
will  be  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

First  Operation — Prove  the  length  of  the  valve  over  the 
edges  of  the  steam  and  exhaust  ports  in  the  valve  chamber 
by  means  of  a  standard  gage. 

Second  Operation — Take  port  marks  in  the  usual  manner. 

Third  Operation-^Prove  the  length  of  the  reach  rod, 
reverse  shaft  and  rocker  arms  as  in  Fig,  7. 

Fifth  Operation — Locate  the  eccentrics  on  the  axle  before 
wheeling  the  engine.  First,  transfer  the  center  of  the  main 
crank  pin  to  the  eccentric  fit  on  the  axle  with  a  box  gage. 
Fig.  8.  Locate  eccentric  keyways  with  the  standard  gage 
for  each  class  of  engine.  For  engines  having  slide  valves 
with  indirect  rocker,  see  Fig.  9.  The  gages  are  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 

Lead,  in.  Distance  from  pin.  in. 

Gage  , '^ >     Ecc.  ,. ^ ^     Ecc. 

Engine.  Class       No.     Lap,         F         B       fit  Z.       F.  M  B.  M.      throw, 

in.  in.  in. 

line         'A         9         5-9/32         5-15/32         2J4 

G-1    2  H     .    and         blind 

line 

line  ..  S  4H  4^  2j4 

G-2    3        1  and 

line 

line  'A  7^      4^  4-21/32         2'A 

1-4    4  Ji         and         blind 

line  'A  TYa     A'A  4-21/32  2J4 

1-4    4  %  and  blind 

line  A         »y*     4-25/32         S  2% 

1-5     5  A  a'ltl         blind 

lint- 
Note — Engines  not   covered  by  above  table  to  be   set   line  and   line. 

Fourth  Operation — Prove  the  link  and  hangers  as  in 
Fig.  6. 


.7J_.-__^ 


fbriwtlliotion 
FbUoms  Pin 


Leads  Pin 


Scribe  Cen*ers  Fortvard  ond 
Back  Up  Motion  Blocks,  t/sirtg 
Cor  reef  Ooffe  for  each  Class 
Engine 


\c 7- 


1 


Fig.  9 


For  engines  having  piston  valves  (inside  admission)  and 
direct  rockers,  use  gages  similar  to  those  described  for  slide 


I 1 

I  Back  Motion 

^oltow*  Pin 


Note:  Show  Location  Fifrwarcf  Motiorr 
Block  on  Front  Side  of  Qoffe  one/ 
Back  Motion  on  Opposife  Sich 


Fig.  10 


Fig.  8 


valves,  but  made  to  the  dimensions  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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Lead,  in  Distance  from  pin,  in, 

Gage  , *>- ^'  Ecc.  / >^ s     Ecc. 

Engine.    Class       No.     Lap,  F         "B  fit  Z,       F.  M.  B.  M      throw, 

in.  in.  in. 

L-2    1,-A     1^^  Va  9-h         5ft  5ft  2)4 

blind 
L-2    \         \%         ..  %         9ft         S%         SH  2)4 

blind 
L-4    1  \%  ..  %         9ft         S!4  SH  2Va 

blind 

For  engines  having  piston  valves  (inside  admission)  and 
indirect  rockers,  see  Fig.  10,  the  gage  to  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 

Lead,  in.  Distance  from  pin.  in. 

Gage  , *- X  Ecc.  , ^^ ^     Ecc. 

Engine,    Class       No.     Lap,         F         B  fit  Z,       F.  M.  B.  M      throw, 

in.  in.  in. 

H     6  1^  ft  ft  9?<  8V4  8!4  5 

L-3    7  1  %  H  8}j  7-7/32      7-7/32  5 

L-S    8  1  %  %  9ft  7-23/32    7-23/32  5^ 

L-5    8  1  %  %  9ft  7-23/32    7-24/32  SVi 

Sixth  operation — Prove  the  keyways  in  the  blocks.  After 
locating  all  keyways  correctly  on  the  axle,  check  the  keyways 


//'  Keyways  are  nof  cenfrcr/  make 
proper  allowance  fior  error  tv/yh 
OffSef  Keys.  Lay  off  cenfer  of 
Block  on  /Ijrie  fo  proye  Keys 

Fig.  11 


in  the  old  eccentrics  to  prove  that  they  are  centrally  located. 
See  Fig.  11. 

Seventh  Operation — Approximate  length  of  valve  rod. 
Plumb  the  rocker  arm  or  transmission  hanger  and  alter  the 
valve  rod  until  the  tram  is  central  between  port  marks  as 
in  Fig.  12. 

After  performing  the  above  operations  correctly  it  is 
possible  to  take  direct  from  the  engine  by  a  set  of  five  trams, 


t 


Trarn  half  ivay  befrreen 
Fbrf  Marks 


t  Plumb 


Fig.   12 


the  correct  length  of  each  eccentric  blade.  After  using  the 
proper  tram  to  set  the  link  correctly  the  following  rules 
must  be  observed: 

(1)  Place  the  engine  on  the  forward  dead  center  for 
each  side  separately.  This  applies  to  all  engines  except 
classes  H,  L-.^  and  L-5,  having  inside  admission  piston 
valves,  with  indirect  rocker,  which  engines  are  placed  on 
the  back  dead  center. 

(2)  Place  the  reverse  lever  on  the  center. 

(3)  Move  the  valve  stem  in  the  direction  to  open  the 
valve  off  the  central  position    (found   by  operation   seven) 


S 


-X 


3 


Fig.  13 

an  amount  equal  to  the  increase  lead  from  corner  to  mid- 
gear,  as  shown  in  operation  eight. 

Eighth  Operatiati — Move  the  valve  stem  toward  the  lead 
opening.  The  amount  of  lead  increases  from  corner  to 
mid-gear.     See  Fig.  13, 


Engine,   Class 

G-1    

G-2 

H 

14     , 

1-5     

L-2    

L-3    

L-4    

L5    


A,  in. 
ft 
11/32 


Direction  c:  A 
Toward  It  ad 
Toward  Itad 
Toward  Itad 
Toward  had 
Toward  lead 
Toward  lead 
Toward  lead 
Toward  lead 
Toward  lead 


Ninth  Operation — Set  the  link  and  clamp  it  in  positi(>n 
to  tram  the  length  of  the  blade.  The  lever  must  be  cq 
center.    See  Fig.  14. 

I 


Fig.  14 


Tenth  Operation — Take  the  length  of  each  blade  separate- 
ly with  the  engine  on  forward  dead  center  for  the  side  on 
which  lengths  are  being  taken.     This  applies  to  all  engines 


Use  4  Trams  one  each  marked  R.F.  R.  B.  L.f:  L  B. 
from  end  for  each  B/ade  in  accordance  ^;fh 


Sef  Sfop  3  d/sfance 
Tab/e  he/oyr 


1      / c-^-^--P-^--S/2^ 


B 


Fig.  15 

except  class  H,  L-3  and  L-5,  which  are  to  be  on  the  back 
dead  center,  as  in  Fig.  15. 

Distance  B,  in. 

Engine,   Class  , >■' , 

Forward         Back 
G-1     25/32  21/32 

<;-2    74  ^ 

H   \'X  I'A 

;-4    25/32.  U 

15    25/32  II 


Fig.  16 


L-2 
L-3 

L-4 

I.-5 


1 
1 
1 


lis 


>fl_  ^?.T?p/J:f-S'^-P-^'?f^- 


Eleventh  Operation — Take  length  distance  C  as  in  Fig.  16. 
Twelfth   Operation — Assemble   the   blades   and   straps  to 
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ccrrect  length  A  on  the  floor  before  applying  to  the  engine. 
Sri  Fig.  17. 

lAGE   FOR   Checking   Cylindek  Ports  and  Slide  Valves,    See  Fig.    18 


!  ngme, 
(  lass 


V^alve  face,  in 


Cylinder  ports,  in 


G-1 2-7/32 

G-' 2-11/32 

1-4 2H 


1-: 


5  A 
5J4 


10 
10^ 

10 


8% 
8 

gi4 


VA 
1J4 

154 


D 

1^ 
1^ 

I'A 


■    I  ' i  ; 

^T- '  Va/ye]  Face 

Eng.No. 


H/f*- 


Clear- 
Lap,      ance. 
Steam  Exhaust 
in.  in. 

n  1/32 

1  1/32 

''A     Line 

and  line 
1i      Line 
and  line 


-jj-^i.- 


Class. 
Cu Under  Ports 


Eng.  No. 


Over  Valve  Rings 


-+-«i  i 

1  1       ' 


Ctffmder  Porfs 


Class 


3 


I 

h — 


-— ^ J<^ 

_ — _^ ^ 

Fig.  19 
(iAGE  FOR  Checking  Cylinder  Ports  and  Piston  Valves — See  Fig.   19 


Engine, 
Class 

L-2. , 
L-3.. 
L-4., 
L-5.. 
H... 


Over  valve  rings,  in. 

K 


Cylinder  ports,  in. 


Jl 


22V2 
19 

22  J4 
16J4 
22  J/2 


B 

2-21/32 

2^ 

2-21/32 

254 

2-21/32 


27-13/16 

24 

27-13/16 

21J4 
27-13/16 


24  J4 
21 

24^ 
18?4 

2Wa. 


H 

IH 


Lap, 


Clear- 
ance, 


D  Steam,  Exhaust, 

in.  in. 

28  \^  3/32 

24         1 

28         \%  3/32 
27J4      1 

28         \^A  ZI12 


The  amount  of  increase  in  lead  from  full  gear  to  mid- 
gear  is  determined  by  the  radius  of  the  link  and  the  distance 
between  blade  pins.  On  all  locomotives  having  open  ec- 
centric rods  the  lead  increases  when  hooked  up.  On  all 
locomotives  having  crossed  eccentric  rods  the  lead  decreases 
when  hooked  up  and  the  engine  becomes  very  blind  in  mid- 
gear,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  9/16  in.  blind.  This  gear 
is  very  undesirable.     To  overcome  this  give  5/16  in.  lead 


ill* 


Formula 


BA 


O'  A-F 


F'Ja^^^ 


in  the  corner  and  the  engine  will  not  go  blind  until  worked 
at  less  than  half  stroke.     See  Fig.   20. 

Open  Rods — Lead  increases  from  full  gear  to  mid-gear. 
This  combination  is  used  on  all  engines  having  (1)  inside 
admission  piston  valves  and  direct  rocker  or  (2)  outside 
admission  valves  and  indirect  rocker.     See  Fig.  21. 

Crossed  Rods — Lead  decreases  from  full  gear  to  mid- 
gear.     This  combination  is  used  on  all  locomotives  having 


F.M 


B.M.  ! 


FM. 


Fig.  21 


Fig.  22 


See 


inside    admission    piston    valves    and    direct    rocker. 
Fig.  22. 

By  using  indirect  rocker  with  this  combination  of  rods 
the  lead  can  be  changed  from  decrease  to  increase. 

Valve  Diagrams — After  determining  the  amount  the  lead 
increases  from  full  gear  to  mid-gear,  it  usually  develops  that 
if  both  forward  and  back  motion  blocks  are  set  line  and  line 
the  lead  increases  to  such  an  amount  that  the  port  opening 


is  so  great  even  with  the  reverse  lever  on  center  that  the 
shortest  cut-off  possible  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  30 
per  cent  of  the  stroke.  To  overcome  this  defect  set  the 
back  motion  blind  enough  to  reduce  ihe.  lead  to  5/16  in.  in 
mid-gear,  as  determined  by  the  Zeuner  valve  diagram. 
Example:     Valve  travel  6^4  in.,  lead  increase  7/16  in. 


•mines  Lead 
between  Rjff 
Oear 


from  line  and  line,  lap  1}^  in.  To  find  the  amount  to 
blind,  back  up  to  produce  5/16  in.  lead  on  center  with  for- 
ward motion  line  and  line.     See  Fig.  23. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  lead  does  not  increase  as 
it  should  by  using  the  indirect  rocker  with  crossed  rods 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  set  one  class  of  Con- 
solidation type  with  5/16  in.  lead  in  the  comer  to  have 
3/16  in.  lead  on  the  center,  but  this  type  of  construction 
is  very  old  and  onh'  a  few  such  engines  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. 

SOUTHERN  VALVE  GEAR 

All  locomotives  having  Southern  valve  gear  are  designed 
for  constant  lead,  and  should  be  so  set.  It  is  not  possible 
to  set  this  gear  for  variable  lead  and  it  should  never  be 
attempted.  By  adopting  the  process  of  elimination,  proving 
one  part  at  a  time,  the  best  results  are  obtained. 

All  of  the  motion  to  the  valve  is  imparted  from  the  ec- 
centric  crank.      Since   the   lap    and   lead   depends   on   the 


Eng.  No. 

1 

Class 

A 

B 

c 

Crank 

New    OU 

K 

28- 

Zl' 

"1" 

L^mdPin 

Fig.  24 

length  of  the  eccentric  rod,  the  correct  length  must  be  main- 
tained. In  this  gear  the  center  of  the  main  axle  is  the 
fixed  point  and  the  link  must  be  brought  to  the  proper 
relation  to  the  main  wheel  center.  The  best  results  can 
be  obtained  by  following  the  instructions  given  below. 

First  Operation — Set  eccentric  crank  in  accordance  with 
the  drawings  of  the  gear.     See  Fig.  24. 

Second  Operation — Prove  the  reach  rods  and  links.  See 
Fig.  25. 

Third  Operation — Square  the  lead  and  adjust  the  valve 
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rod.  With  the  engine  on  dead  centers  take  lead  marks 
on  the  valve  rod  and  equalize  the  lead  by  altering  the  valve 
rod.  Have  the  lever  on  center  when  taking  the  lead  marks. 
If  the  above  work  has  been  properly  performed  the  reverse 
lever  can  be  placed  in  any  position  with  the  engine  on 
either  dead  center  and  prove  constant  lead.     Squaring  the 
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Fig.  25 


lead  i.s  done  on  the  valve  rod  and  automatically  takes  care 
of  any  rea.>^onal)le  error  in  the  vertical  location  of  the  link. 
A  convenient  rule  i.<  as  follows:  To  square  the  lead, 
adjust  the  valve  rod  only.  To  equalize  the  cut-off  adjust  the 
link  until  a  still  valve  is  obtained  when  the  engine  is  on 
either  dead  center  and  a  square  cut-off  is  the  result.  If 
over-all  cut-off  on  one  side  is  greater  than  the  other,  shorten 
the  auxiliarx  reach  rod  34  in.  for  each  inch  of  cut-off  it  is 
desired  to  reduce. 


PATCHING     PISTON     VALVE    CYLINDER 

An  interesting  job  of  welding,  performed  in  the  repairing 
of  a  pair  of  j)iston  valve  cylinders,  was  recently  done  at  the 
Stony  Island  shop  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

The  broken  parts  of  the  cylinders  were  first  drilled  and 
chipped  off  flush  with  the  main  ho^'  of  the  casting,  form- 
ing a  smooth  surface.     Two  flanged  patches,  as  shown  in 


The    Broken    Cylinder    as    Received    In    the    Shop 

the  sketch,  were  formed  of  >4-in.  boiler  plate  and  a  3/2 -in.  by 
5-in.  by  5-in.  angle.  The  boiler  plate  extended  to  the  center 
line  of  the  piston  valve  cylinder,  as  shown,  and  the  back 
half  of  the  circle  was  formed  of  the  K'-in.  angle,  the  two 
parts  of  the  patch  being  welded  together  with  acet\lene. 
The  holes  for  the  valve  chamber  were  then  cut  out  with  an 
acetA  lene  torch. 


A  ring  was  shaped  from  Y^-'xw..  steel  plate  and  faced  anl 
welded  to  the  main  patch,  forming  the  valve  chamber  hea] 
joint  and  the  body  for  the  cylinder  head  studs. 

Four  holes  were  punched  in  the  patch,  the  patch  put  01 
the  cylinder,  and  the  flange  heated  and  set  up  with  i 
flatter.  After  the  patch  was  properly  shaped  the  hok> 
were  drilled  in  the  flanges,  on  2^ -in.  centers,  the  pate  1 
again  applied  and  reset.  The  patch  was  then  taken  o;f 
and  put  on  a  boring  mill  and  the  joint  faced  and  the  hole 
bored  to  admit  the  valve. 

The  patch   was   then   reapplied  to  the  cylinder  with   ,1 


The  Cylinder  Casting  with  Patches  Applied 

1/16-in.  copper  ga.-ket  and  patch  holts  put  in  and  set  a^ 
the  work  progressed.  The  patch  bolts  being  applied,  the 
edges  of  the  patch  and  the  heads  of  the  bolts  were  caulked 
and  the  job  was  complete. 

The  cost  of  the  material  and  labor  for  the  repairs  to  this 
cylinder  were  as  given  below: 

Labok 

Krecting    shop     $251.04 

Hoiler   shop    129.32 

Tin     shop     (gasket) .68 

Total    for    labor $381.0-1 

Material 

300  lb.    '/Jin.   by   36  in.   by  96-in.   steel $10.19 

76  ^-in.    patch    bolts 8.29 

20  ^-in.    by    3in.    studs 1.20 

11  lb.    A-in.    copper .24 

3  ft.   S-in.  by  S-in.   by    Vi-in.  angle  iron 1.70 

Total    for    material 21.62 

Total   for  application   of  the   two   patches $402.66 

This  method  of  repairing  proved  effective  and  permitted 
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Construction  of   Patch   for  Piston   Valve  Cylinder 

the  reclamation  of  the.se  cylinder  castings  without  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  them  from  the  locomotive,  thus  consider- 
ably reducing  the  length  of  time  the  locomotive  was  out  of 
service. 


The  Casehardening  of  Steel 

Methods  limployed;  Their  Effects,   Proper  Packing 
and    Control  of  Temperature  Are  Important  Factors 

BY  J.  F.  SPRINGER 


THE  casehardening  of  steel  is  quite  an  old  process,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  one  of  great  usefulness,  both  from  a 
technical  and  an  economic  standpoint.  It  can  not  be 
said,  however,  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  understood  process;  nor 
that  the  practitioners  are  everywhere  succeeding  uniformly  in 
netting  the  best  possible  results.  In  the  United  States  the 
problem  does  not  seem  to  have  had  from  our  best  technical 
men  the  attention  it  deserves  nor  even  the  attention  given  to 
certain  other  subjects  of  no  greater  industrial  importance. 
C'asehardening  is  a  process  of  impregnating  the  exterior 
layer  of  low-carbon  steel  with  a  high  percentage  of  carbon, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  harden  this  external  layer  and 
leave  the  interior  soft.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  result 
when  adequately  achieved. 

It  is  frequently  of  very  great  importance  to  get  a  thorough 
understanding  of  what  is  not  wanted,  as  this  greatly  assists  in 
getting  the  results  actually  desired.  The  regulation  procedure 
in  casehardening  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  articles  to  be 
treated  are  packed  in  boxes  or  cases  in  a  packing  material 
competent  to  supply  carbon,  such  as  bone  dust,  charred 
leather  or  the  like.  The  box  is  sealed  and  the  whole  then 
heated  to  a  fairly  high  temperature  and  maintained  at  this 
temiHTature  for  a  considerable  period.  The  heat  causes  the 
packing  to  give  off  carbon  and  the  metal  to  absorb  it.  The 
impregnation  which  takes  place  involves  first  the  external 
shell  or  case  of  the  various  articles.  There  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  this  general-  result,  nor  in  carrying  it  to  the 
point  that  the  impregnated  shell  is  moderately  thick  and 
possesses  a  high  local  percentage  of  carbon.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  avoid  one  or  more  of  the  following  results,  unde- 
sirable in  the  best  work: 

(1)  The  zone  or  shell  of  high  carbon  percentage  may  be 
ver\'  sharply  defined  from  the  soft  interior.  Upon  giving  the 
hardening  treatment,  a  shell  of  ver>'  hard  steel  inclosing  a 
core  of  soft  metal  is  the  result.  There  is  a  sudden  change 
from  the  very  hard  to  the  soft.  The  effects  of  concentrated 
shocks  on  the  exterior  are  accordingly  localized  upon  the  soft 
interior.  This  means  that  the  interior  is  unable  to  present 
the  resistance  of  which  it  is  really  capable,  because  of  the  lack 
of  distribution  of  the  shock.  The  exterior  shell  being  thin  and 
brittle  is,  accordingly,  liable  to  break. 

(2)  The  highly  carbonized  shell  may  vary  in  thickness. 
This  is  undesirable  because  it  means  regions  of  unequal  re- 
sistance to  externally  applied  wearing  pressures.  If  a  shell 
of  1/32  in.  thickness  is  sought  as  the  thing  really  desired, 
then  spots  only  1/64  in.  thick  will  not  be  desirable. 

(3)  The  external  shell  when  heated  and  quenched  may 
prove  insufficiently  hard.  This  is  a  serious  matter.  Hardness 
i^  wanted  frequently,  not  to  say  generally,  for  the  purpose  of 
ri'sisting  the  abrasive  action  of  wear  and  tear.  As  this  re- 
sistance is  fairly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  hardness,  a 

♦  'lling  off  in  hardness  is  not  wanted. 

(4)  The  depth  of  the  hardening  effect  may  be  insuffi- 
""^nt.  This  means  that  the  shell  of  high  impregnation  is  not 
''ick  enough.     The  external  hardness  desired  may  be  fully 

•  tained;  but  the  life  of  the  article  in  actual  ser\Mce  may  be 
■  'eatly  shortened  i)ecause  the  resistance  to  wear  is  gone  long 
'  fore  the  depth  of  wear  reallv  permissible  in  the  part  is 
'   >ched. 

(5)  The  hardness  developed  may  be  found  to  vary  in 
'  fferent  regions.  This  will  often  be  a  highly  objectionable 
^  ^ult.     In  a  machine,  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  part  should 


wear  unevenly  as  uneven  wear  generally  means  distortion. 

(6)  Finally,  the  interior  may  have  lost  in  physical  quali- 
ties. Such  loss  is  due  to  the  overheating  necessarily  a  part 
of  the  casehardening  procedure.  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  probably  appreciated  by  a  comparative  few.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact  that  steel  heated  above  a  medium  cherry 
red  (1,274  deg.  F.)  is  subject  to  enlargement  of  its  crystals. 
This  enlargement  increases  as  the  temperature  is  carried 
further.  It  is  pretty  well  established  that  enlarged  grains 
mean  reduced  physical  stren'-,*h — particularly  tensile  strength 
— and  that  this  reduction  varies  with  the  overheating  beyond 
medium  cherr\  red.  The  casehardening  temperatures  are  all 
above  this  level,  so  that  the  interior  of  any  casehardened 
article  is  probably  more  or  less  damaged  in  quality  when  it 
comes  from  the  furnace. 

In  general,  what  is  desired  is  casehardened  articles  not 
subject  to  any  one  of  these  defects.  I  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  of  these  b}-  way  of  emphasis.  The  same  degree  of  hard- 
ness over  the  whole  region  is  manifestly  dependent  upon  the 
evenness  of  carburization.  Anything  in  the  technique  on  the 
materials  that  will  tend  to  produce  regional  differences  of  im- 
pregnation are  the  things  to  discover  and  provide  against. 
This  should  not  be  confused  with  variation  in  depth  of  pene- 
tration. Again,  the  gradual  shading  off  in  the  degree  of 
carburization  is  highly  important.  It  is  probably  the  only 
thing  that  will  serve  to  distribute  the  effects  of  concentration 
of  shocks  from  the  outside.  Finally,  the  need  to  restore,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  damaged  steel  of  the  interior  is  perhaps  the 
least  appreciated. 

THE    BOXES 

The  boxes  or  cases  used  to  hold  the  work  and  the  packing 
material  during  carburization  and  to  retain  the  carbon  and 
thus  force  impregnation  can  not  be  made  from  any  and  all 
materials,  if  economy  in  the  cost  of  such  boxes  is  to  be  kept  in 
view.  Two  materials  are  generally  approved — cast  steel  and 
sheet  steel.  Usually,  the  cast  steel  box  will  outlive  the  one 
of  sheet  steel,  the  conditions  being  the  same.  A  rough  esti- 
mate would  give  the  cast  box  a  life  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
longer.  "Life"  is  not  to  be  understood  as  measured  by  the 
total  elapsed  time,  but  by  the  number  of  qjeraticms.  Under 
ven.-  good  conditions  the  cast  steel  box  may  be  used  anywhere 
from  15  to  20  times,  but  the  life  of  the  box  depends  on  a 
numljer  of  things — the  temperature  of  carburization,  the 
period  of  high  heat,  the  strength  of  the  oxidizing  atmosphere 
in  the  furnace,  the  mechanical  treatment,  etc.  A  furnace  hav- 
ing a  reducing  atmosphere — such  as  these  burning  heav>'  oil 
— will  <^erve  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  boxes.  The  first  cost  of 
the  cast  steel  box  will  probably  l^e  greater,  and  this  will  be 
more  or  less  of  an  offset  to  the  longer  life.  The  weight  of 
this  box  will  also  be  greater,  which  is  a  disadvantage. 

If  cast  steel  is  employed,  the  box  should  be  cast  of  soft 
.steel.  The  lid  may  be  of  the  same  material  or  it  may  be  of 
sheet  metal.  For  a  cast  steel  box  12  in.  by  14  in.  by  24  in. 
in  size,  wall  thickness  of  4/5  in.  or  1  in.  will  be  projjer.  If 
sheet  steel  is  selected,  the  carbon  percentage  should  be  low. 
The  wall  thickness  for  a  box  of  the  foregoing  dimensiwis  may 
properly  be  2/5-in.  or  3/5-in.  The  seams  may  be  gas  or  elec- 
trically welded. 

The  size  of  the  box  is  important.  In  general,  for  miscel- 
laneous work  the  size  already  given  may  be  considered  suit- 
able. Dimensions  much  exceeding  those  given  should  be  con- 
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sidered  well  before  they  are  adopted.  The  cubic  contents 
should  be  limited  to  two  cubic  feet,  or  in  exceptional  cases  to 
three  cubic  feet,  as  large  boxes  generally  mean  that  the  heat 
penetration  will  be  slow.  The  following  objections  to  such 
boxes  have  been  expressed:  (1)  Considerable  deformation  of 
the  pieces  constituting  the  work,  this  deformation  arising 
from  the  inequality  of  temperature  at  different  points  in  the 
box;  (2)  considerable  irregularity  in  the  impregnation,  due 
to  the  same  cause,  and  (3)  the  excessive  time  period  neces- 
sary to  get  results.  When  very  large  pieces  are  to  be  treated 
the  fixed  heating  compartment  may  be  used.  Quite  small 
boxes  are  desirable,  if  the  work  permits.  Thus,  a  box  12  in. 
by  10  in.  by  10.  in.  is  a  good  one  for  small,  miscellaneous 
work.  Homogeneous  impregnation  is  promoted  by  the 
cylindrical  box,  but  this  type  does  not  lend  itself  so  readily 
to  handling.  This  point  needs  to  be  considered,  as  much  of 
the  handling  is  done  while  the  workman  is  exposed  to  the 
heat 

The  inside  dimensions  of  a  box  should  be  such  that  the 
work  may  be  placed  in  it  in  such  a  position  that  there  is  no 
less  distance  than  1 V4  in.  or  1^^  in.  between  the  work  and 
box  at  any  point. 

The  cover  may,  for  the  box  made  of  either  approved  mate- 
rial, be  of  cast  iron,  cast  steel  or  sheet  steel.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  joint  is  to  be  such  that  a  good  closure  may  be 
effected.    The  cover  may  fit  over  the  sides  of  the  box. 

CHARGING    THE    BOXES 

The  bottom  of  the  box  is  coated  with  a  paste  made  from 
clay  and  water.  This  should  be  done  some  considerable  time 
before  the  work  is  to  be  put  in,  as  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for 
the  paste  to  dr\-  thoroughly  before  taking  the  next  step.  The 
packing  material  is  then  put  in  until  a  layer,  when  com- 
pressed, is  lyi  in.  thick.  The  condition  of  the  packing 
material  is  of  importance.  It  should  be  very  dry  and  well 
pulverized.  If  the  work  consists  of  rather  small  pieces,  a 
layer,  mie  article  thick,  may  be  arranged.  The  intervals 
between  articles  is  nowhere  to  be  less  than  1  or  1^  in.  A 
similar  rule  applies  to  the  intervals  between  the  walls  of  the 
box  and  the  sides  of  the  work,  whether  the  work  be  large  or 
small.  The  large  single  article  or  the  layer  of  small  articles 
is  now  packed  tightly  with  the  packing  material,  until  the 
latter  is  at  the  highest  level  of  the  work.  Then  a  layer  of 
packing  not  less  than  l^/j  in.  thick  is  packed  in  tight. 

The  object  in  allowing  generous  intervals  between  metal 
surfaces  is  to  guard  against  actual  contact  and  to  provide  an 
adequate  amount  of  material  to  supply  the  required  carbon. 
If  the  final  layer  of  packing  will  not,  when  1^  in.  thick, 
completely  fill  the  box,  enough  is  to  be  put  in  to  do  so.  The 
cover  is  now  put  on  and  the  joint  sealed  everywhere  with  a 
paste  or  mortar  made  by  mixing  fire-clay  and  water. 

The  whole  is  now  ready  for  the  furnace,  except  for  the 
possible  presence  inside  of  moisture  and  for  the  wetness  of  the 
seal.  However,  the  box  may  be  put  into  the  heating  com- 
partment and  left  near  the  door  or  in  some  other  comparative- 
ly cool  spot  until  one  is  satisfied  that  all  water,  especially 
inside,  has  escaped. 

THE    PACKING    MATERIAL 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  packing  material  are 
exceedingly  important,  not  to  say  vital.  There  has  probably 
been  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  promulgated  in  extolling  the 
virtues  of  complicated  preparations.  Nevertheless,  a  good 
deal  of  success  no  doubt  has  attended  the  use  of  some  mix- 
tures of  this  character.  But  why  use  complicated  mixtures 
when  comparatively  simple  ones  will  give  equal  results?  Of 
course,  we  should  all  elect  to  be  "from  Missouri"  and  stand 
willing  to  be  convinced  by  actual  test. 

The  packing  must  contain  carbon  in  some  form,  otherwise 
there  will  result  no  impregnation  with  carbon.  Various 
varieties  of  wood  charcoal,  such  as  oak  and  beech  charcoals, 


are  suitable  for  packing.  Charcoal  made  from  leather,  or 
horn,  soot,  barium  carbonate,  coke,  etc.,  have  all  been  u^ed 
as  sources  of  carbon. 

But  the  packing  should  have  certain  physical  propert  es 
as  well  as  possess  a  carbon  content.  There  should,  lor 
example,  be  more  or  less  porosity  to  permit  the  gases  to  j.et 
through.  Then  there  should  exist  a  capability  to  maintain  ts 
volume  despite  the  heat  and  the  escape  of  gases  from  ts 
substance.  Otherwise,  the  work  might  settle  unevenly  and  so 
suffer  deformation.  Again,  it  should  be  a  fair  conductor  of 
heat.  If  not,  then  there  may  be  great  differences  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  interior  of  the  box,  the  center  being  much  cooler 
than  points  near  the  surfaces  of  the  box.  It  is  also  considered 
advantageous  if  the  packing  consolidates  well  and  is  at  no 
time  of  a  dusty  character.  Both  these  qualities  may  at  times 
be  imparted  to  packing  which  lack  them  but  are  otherwise 
suitable.  Thick  oil  may  be  mixed  with  the  material.  The 
specifications  as  to  heat  conductivity  and  porosity  are  more 
or  less  incompatible,  so  that  a  compromise  may  often  Ije 
necessarv. 

Uniformity  of  action  is  something  to  be  prized.  Simple 
mixtures  are  probably  the  best  from  this  point  of  view, 
especially  if  they  tend  to  retain  the  gases  which  they  pro- 
duce until  a  red  heat  has  been  attained — that  is,  a  tempera- 
ture of  some  1,200  deg.  F.  Vegetable  or  animal  charcoal 
alone  meets  this  requirement  very  well.  However,  wood  and 
bone  charcoals  do  not  act  to  the  best  advantage  through  the 
earlier  part  of  the  carburizing  range.  They  may  be  stimulated 
to  activity  by  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  Barium 
carbonate  and  sodium  carbonate — both  low-priced  chemicals 
— are  advantageous  additions  to  wood  charcoal.  As  between 
beech  and  oak  charcoals  on  one  hand,  and  charcoals  from 
other  woods,  the  former  are  probably  better  than  the  latter; 
but  the  mode  of  making  the  charcoal  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  precise  kind  of  wood. 

The  use  of  barium  carbonate  with  wood  charcoal  tends  to 
produce  a  coloring  effect  upon  the  work.  That  is,  the  work 
is  apt  to  come  out  covered  with  a  thin  layer  or  deposit  of 
graphite.  This  tendency,  if  objected  to,  may  be  corrected  by 
the  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  saw  dust  to  the  mixture,  W.  H. 
Dyson  being  authority  for  this  statement.  It  is  thought  that 
the  deposit  is  due  to  the  contact  with  the  work  of  carbon 
monoxide  (CO)  which  has  been  liberated  at  temperatures 
below  1,475  deg.  F.  In  actual  practice,  however,  the  unde- 
sirable temperatures  ought  to  be  passed  in  a  short  time.  The 
deposit  ought  then  to  be  rather  a  thin  one,  if  it  is  present  at 
all.  If  trouble  is  experienced,  the  saw  dust  remedy  may,  of 
course,  be  readily  applied. 

Granulated  bone  is  the  usual  material  employed  in  the 
United  States.  It  gives  satisfactory  results  in  many  cases,  but 
it  seems  to  possess  an  objectionable  characteristic  when  used 
for  a  prolonged  period  at  a  high  temperature.  As  the  ex 
tended  period  and  the  elevated  temperature  may  be  needed  to 
get  certain  results,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  consider  this 
matter  further.  If  bone  is  ignited  and  burnt,  the  ash,  amount- 
ing perhaps  to  anything  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  original  charcoal,  will  be  found  to  consist  principallv 
of  calcium  pha«sphate.  In  a  carburizing  box,  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  heated  metal  and  charcoal,  a  reduction  of 
calcium  pho.sphate  may  take  place.  This  would  mean  tha 
liberation  of  phosphorus,  which  may  then  combine  with  the 
iron  of  the  soft  steel,  and  phosphide  of  iron  would  be  the 
result.  This  substance  is  brittle  and  melts  at  a  low  point. 
Forming  on  the  surface  of  a  casehardened  object,  it  will  rt 
times  produce  a  roughening  of  that  surface,  or  a  blister  ma  ' 
be  formed.  In  an  actual  case,  splinters  were  secured  anl 
tested.  Phosphorus  to  the  amount  of  2^  per  cent  was  foun'l 
to  be  present.  There  was  also  reason  to  think  that  th ' 
carburizing  temperature  had  reached  1,800  deg.  F.,  or  som" 
higher  level. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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A  BACK  GEARED  UPRIGHT  POWER  DRILL 

The  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  making 
a  25-in.  back  geared  upright  power  drill  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  This  machine  has  a  21 -in.  diameter  table  and 
a  spindle  travel  of  14^  in.  It  has  eight  speeds,  four  power 
feeds  and  a  hand  lever  feed.  The  handle  is  adjustable 
from  6  to  18  in.  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  tension  spring. 
The  worm  feed  wheel  runs  in  oil  and  is  latch-hinged  to 
take  up  wear. 

The  mechanism  can  be  thrown  from  plain  to  back  geared 


The   Buffalo   Upright   Power   Drill 

rive  without  using  a  wrench.  This  is  done  by  disengaging 
knurled  knob  in  the  top  gear  and  throwing  in  the  back 
ars  by  means  of  the  hand  lever,  and  it  is  held  in  place  by 
locking  screw. 

Adjustable  split  bearings  are  provided  for  all  shafts  and 
'^11  thrust  bearings  are  used  where  necessary.  This  machine 
s  designed  for  accurate  work  and  an  automatic  trip  throws 


out  the  power  feed  instantl}  when  the  piece  has  been  drilled 
to  the  required  depth. 

GRAVITY  FEED  BAND  SAW 

The  idea  of  a  continuous  stroke  hack  saw  has  been  em- 
l)odied  in  the  band  saw  machine,  developed  by  the  Napier 
Saw  Works,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  saw  blade  feeds  into  the  work  by  gravity,  due  to  the 
balanced  weight  of  the  tilting  head.  A  spring  at  the  back 
of  the  machine  is  in  such  a  position  and  of  such  tension 
that  the  feeding  weight  is  constant  from  start  to  finish  of 
any  cut  which  can  be  made  on  the  machine.  The  gravity 
feed  feature  of  this  machine  is  a  rather  distinct  departure 
from  any  other  type  of  feed  used  for  this  work.  When  in 
operation  the  gravit}-  feed  does  not  force  the  saw  band  into 
(he    metal    beyond    the    band's    capacity    to    withstand    the 
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Napier    Band    Saw    Cutting    Heavy    Rail    Section 

strain.  When  tough  and  hard  metal  is  being  cut,  the  feed 
is  just  heavy  enough  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  band  take 
hold  and  this  feed  is  constant  as  long  as  the  uniformity  of 
the  steel  remains  constant.  Should  a  softer  metal  be  cut, 
the  feed  is  heavier  and  better  time  is  made. 

The  base  of  the  machine  is  of  cabinet  type  with  lubricat- 
ing tank  enclosed.  All  bearings  are  large  and  those  in 
clutch  pulley  and  in  the  driving  and  idle  wheels,  which 
carry  the  tension  of  the  saw,  are  extra  heavy  and  rigid  to 
withstand  the  strain. 

The  cutting  band  is  lower  than  the  returning  band,  as 
.^hown  in  the  illustration,  thus  making  it  possible  to  cut 
off  any  length   required.      The  cutting   band    is   supported 
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by  truss  arms,  each  carrying  aiaij/,  "^c*  Si^ccially  designed 
guides. 

By  means  of  the  rolling  guides  the  band  saw  is  directed 
so  that  its  vertical  travel  between  the  truss  arms  is  in  perfect 
alignment,  thus  assuring  a  straight  cut.  These  guides  once 
set  are  in  perfect  adjustment  for  any  saw  that  may  be  placed 
in  the  machine. 

A  rotary  pump  of  simple  design  provides  ample  cutting 
compound  for  the  saw.  The  teeth  of  the  band  saw  are 
downward  in  the  cut,  which  insures  that  the  cutting  com- 
pound flows  at  once  to  the  point  of  the  saw  tooth  where 
it  is  needed.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  tliis  ample  flow  of  cutting  compound. 

An  important  advantage  of  this  type  of  machine  is  the 
saving  in  metal  due  to  taking  a  narrow  cut.  For  most 
kinds  of  work  the  band  saw  l)lade  thickness  is  less  than 
.049  in.  while  a  circular  saw  would  be  .>/16  in.  thick  or 
more.  In  other  words,  when  cutting  up  expensive  material, 
an  appreciable  saving  results  from  the  use  of  a  band  saw 
with  a  thin  ])lade. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  specifications  and  of  speeds 
recommended : 

Floor  space    •»    ft.   b^    b  ft. 

Height,    floor    to    table 26*4    •". 

I.tngth,   band  saw    12   ft.    3  in. 

Size    of    band    saw    1    in.    bv    .035 

Net    weight 1.700  lb. 

5/    e<is 

Soft  steel.  120  liii.  fl.  ]>n-  niin.  of  band  saw;  80  rev.  of  driving  pulley. 
Tool  steel,  100  lin.  ft  oer  niin.  of  band  saw;  70  rev.  of  driving  pulley. 
Soft   metals,    150   lin.    ft.   per   min.   of  band  saw;    ICO  rev.   of   driving  pulley 

Power    required     ."T? 1   hp. 

Geared    4    to    1 

Driving    pulley     12    in.    by    3  in. 


THE  WALLACE  BENCH   JOINTER 

A  portable  six-inch,  motor-driven  l>ench  type  of  jointer 
has  been  developed  and  is  l^eing  marketed  by  J.  D.  Wallace 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  machine  was  designed  to  place  in  the  shop  at  points 
convenient  to  the  workmen,  thus  eliminating  the  loss  of  time 
due  to  walking  to  and  from  the  stationar}-  machines.  It 
can  easily  be  carried  by  one  man  and  thus  practically  be- 
comes part  of  an  individual  tool  kit. 

An  especially  interesting  feature  is  a  new  fence  that  has 


Side  View  of  the  Jointer  Showing  Adjustable  Front  and  Rear  Tables 

and    Safety    Guards 

been  developed  in  connection  with  this  machine.  This 
fence  is  mounted  on  the  motor  and  slides  backward  or  for- 
ward on  rods,  rendering  it  more  quickly  and  accurately 
adjustable  than  any  ordinary  machine.  The  fence  is  de- 
signed so  that  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  is  lost  on  the 
table  when  the  fence  is  set  for  beveling. 

The  cutter  head  can  easily  be  taken  out  and  other  heads 


inserted  in  a  few  seconds.  The  tables  are  arranged  to  slic? 
backward  to  permit  the  use  of  these  special  heads,  or  fo  - 
ward  so  as  to  work  with  the  narrowest  possible  throat  opei  - 
ing,  a  feature  that  will  prove  especially  desirable  when  t\.^ 
machine  is  doing  small  or  very  close  work. 

Ball  bearings  are  used  on  all  motor  and  cutter  head  bea.- 
ings,  thus  eliminating  friction  and  prolonging  the  life  of  tie 
machine. 

An  ingenious  and  apparently  very  efficient  arrangemert 
of  the  flap  and  shutter  guard  has  been  effected  by  mounting 
the  shutter  guard  on  the  cutter  head  bearing  rather  than  ia 


grooves. 


Each  machine  is  equipped  with  a  motor,  lamp  cord  and 
plug  for  connection  to  the  ordinary  lighting  circuit. 


OLIVER  HAND  PLANER  AND  JOINTER 

The  01i\er  Machinery  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
have  placed  on  the  market  a  new  motor-driven  hand  plane i 
and  jointer. 

As  shown  in  the  illustrations,  this  machine  is  provided 
with  a  self-contained  direct  mounted  motor  drive.  A  ,3,600- 
r.p.m.,  three-phase,  60-cycle,  220-volt  A.  C.  motor  and  .i 
three-knife  cylinder  are  used. 

On  the  outer  end  of  the  cylinders,  where  the  pulley  usually 
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Rear  View  of  the  Hand  Planer  and  Jointer  Showing  how  the  Motor 

is    l^ounted 

is  mounted,  the  cylinder  is  shaped  to  receive  the  rotor  of 
the  motor.  On  the  outside  of  this  rotor  and  concentric  with 
it  is  the  stator  of  the  motor,  held  by  means  of  the  adapter 
and  the  outer  end  cover.     The  direct  mounted  motor  drivt 


Front    View    of    the    Hand    Planer    and    Jointer 

runs  in  extra  large  ball  bearings  which  insures  long  life  tc 
the  bearing  and  smooth  operation  of  the  motor. 

This  hand  planer  and  jointer  is  adapted  to  a  wide  rangt 
of  work  and  the  drive  is  suitable  where  three-phase,  60-cycle 
220-volt  electric  current  is  available. 
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A  CONVERTIBLE  STOCK  CAR 

DEVICE  DESIGNED  to  convcrt  the  ordinary  live  stock  car 
into  a  box  car  for  general  merchandise  purposes  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  U.  S.  Convertible 
C  .ir  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

This  equipment  consists  of  moveable  floors  of  2-in.  pine 
and  steel  folding  side  walls,  which  are  hinged  to  the  move- 
aiile  floor  and  to  the  in.«ide  of  the  car  near  the  roof.     As 


/ 


\ 


side  lock  bolts  are  located  as  shown.  This  car  operated 
successfully  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year. 

In  Fig.  2  the  car  is  shown  with  one  end  having  the  con- 
vertible device  raised  to  the  top  of  the  car  as  when  live 
stock  is  carried,  and  the  other  end  with  the  device  in  place 
as  when  the  car  is  used  for  general  merchandise  or  grain. 

The  manner  in  which  the  device  operates  is  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  which  shows  the  folding  side  walls  6  and  7  .as 
they  automatically  unfold,  as  the  moveable  floor  8  is  lowere<l 


Pig.    1— A    Rock    Island    Stock    Car    Equipped    With   the    Convertible    Device. 

-hown  in  the  illustrations  the  moveable  sides  and  floor  are  into  position  on  top  of  the  permanent  live  stock  floor  10.    In 

operated  by  means  of  ratchet  crunks  attached  to  a  worm  and  the  foreground  of  Fig.  3  the  merchandise,  or  moveable,  floor 

sector  device  located  under  the   car  and   connected  to  the  8   is  lowered  down   on   top   of   the  live  stock   floor   10   by 

moveable  floor  at  each  comer  by  a  ^-in.  steel  cable  moving  operating  the  ratchet  crank.     The  cable  4  running  over  the 

over  sheaves  located  inside  of  the  car.  sheave  5  lowers  the  floor  and  the  side  walls  unfold,  the  slot 

An  old  stock  car  to  which  this  device  has  been  applied  is  hinge  1  and  2,  secured  by  the  U-bolt  3,  permitting  the  move- 
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Fig.  2 — One  End  of  Car  Arranged  for  Merchandise.  (1)  Safety 
Lock;  (2)  {Movable  Floor;  (3)  Showing  Absence  of  Any  Nails  or 
projections  to  Injure  Live  Stock;  (4)  Instructions  for  Operating 
Device;  (5)  Door  water  Seal;  (6)  Provision  for  Fastening  Grain 
Doors. 


shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  water-tight  live  stock  door  1,  with 
the  protector  or  water  seal  4,  is  part  of  the  necessar}'  equip- 
ment, although  not  an  integral  part  of  the  convertible  device. 
The  worm  and  sector  3,  the  ratchet  cranks  5  and  6,  and  the 


Fig.    3 — One    End    of   Car    Ready    for    Merchandise    and    Convertible 
Device  Lowering   into  Position   In  the  Other  End. 

ment  without  any  binding.  The  side  walls  are  then  secured 
against  the  slatted  sides  11  of  the  car  by  the  side  lock  bolts 
which  are  secured  in  place  by  the  lock  bolt  button  13. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  car  when 
arranged  for  merchandise  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  shows 
the  clean  merchandise  floor  2  in  place  on  top  of  the  live  stock 
floor  and  the  ventilated  door  3  closed  for  merchandise  load- 
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h\    iru.-."  anii.~,  each  carrying  Dai   {,•   . -^yccially  dcjiigncd 
guides. 

By  means  of  the  rollinii  guides  the  band  saw  is  direited 
so  that  it-  viTtica!  travel  between  ihe  tru->  arms  i-  in  perfect 
.ilignnient.  tliu-  a>-uring  a  straight  cut.  I  he.-e  guiiK>  oine 
.<et  are  in  |Hrfe(  t  adjustment  fur  an\  -aw  that  may  be  jdaced 
in  thi   madiine. 

A  rotarv  |ium|»  i,\  -imple  de-iizn  |ir()vi(h'.-  amph'  lUtting 
compuund  ftir  tht'  -aw.  I  h»-  tettli  of  tlie  band  -aw  are 
downward  in  tlu-  lUt.  wliieh  in-ure-  that  the  cutting  *  im- 
pound tlow-  at  nn«  I'  to  till  point  of  the  -aw  tooth  where 
it  i-  needed.  I  lie  ( apatite  of  the  mat  hine  i-  greatly  in 
<na-t<l   b\    thi-  ample  tlou    of  .utting  ((impound. 

.\ii  important  adv;inlas.'e  of  thi-  t\pe  of  mathine  i-  tin 
-avim:  in  lUiial  (hie  lo  lakiiiL'  a  narrow  ( ut.  |-"or  mo-t 
kind-  of  work  the  band  -aw  blade  thit  kiu'--  i>  le--  than 
.<i4''  in.  uhilt  a  tirtubir  -aw  would  be  .-i  Id  in.  thit  k  or 
more.  In  other  W((rd-.  when  <  uttin-j  up  (\ptn-i\(  materi.d. 
.m  ap|>reciable  -aviiiL.'  n-ult-  from  the  u-f  of  a  band  -aw 
with  a  thin  bladt 

Ihe  followini:  i-  .  i.ti>ie  of  .-jut  ifii  atioii-  and  <j1  .-jieitL- 
retommiuded:  '"  "  '      ■  . 


iltlKht.  !'....■!-  I. 
l.».ii!atli,  tMiTit  -.1 
Si>f«-    lit  .liaii'l     - 


..v-l    Hi.  \>\    l>   1>. 

JO-f'.V  in. 

ft.    •>   in. 

ui.     I.v    XM 

LrCKi  II.. 


inserted  in  a  few  seconds.  The  tables  arc  arranged  to  sli 
backward  to  permit  the  use  of  these  special  heads,  or  b 
ward  so  as  to  work  with  the  narrowest  possible  throat  opt 
ing,  a  feature  that  will  prove  especially  desirable  when  \ 
machine  is  doing  -mall  or  very  close  work. 

Hall  bearings  are  used  on  all  motor  and  cutter  head  be, 
ing.-,  thu>  eliminating  friction  and  prolonging  the  life  of  t 
mat  hine. 

.\n    ingenious    and    apparently    ver\    effit  ient    arraiigeim 
of  the  t1ap  and  shutter  guard  ha-  lieen  effected  b\   mounti^ 
tilt    ,-hutter  guard  (;n  the  culler  lu  ad  bearing  rather  than 
','rooves. 

Hat  h  m. It  hine  i-  e(|ui|tptd  with  a  motor,  lamp  curd  ai 
plug  for  toiuutiit.n  to  the  ordinary  lighting  cinuit.   ■....' 


OLI\  i:U  HAND  IM  ANKK  AND  JOIM  KH 

lilt  (Mi\er  .\l.i(hinery  ("om|i.iny.  (Irand  Rapids.  .\Ii(.( 
ii.ive  plated  on  the  markti  .i  new.  motor-driven  hand  plan 
and  jointer.  '•  "     :-:^""'    V^  '        '■.  ^\'----. 

.\-    -how  n    in    tin-    illu-tration-.    thi?    mat  hint    i-    |)r»jvidi 
with  a  -elf-(  tnitaiiied  dirett  mounted  motor  drive.     .\  .^.titc 
r.p.in.,   ihree-|iha-e.   oO-iytle.    JJu-voJl  A.  .  (.'.   inqtor  and 
threi-knib-  tylinder  are  used.  .'".■■     '  •     '      ■•"■•. 

<  )ii  tilt-  oiiu  r  t  nd  of  till  t  \  linder-,  where  the  pullt\   u-uall 


-m;  I     -M  .1-.  . 
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S'ilt    tiict.-»t*.    . 
I'iMM-t-.   ryiuirt'il 
<  icarcit-  ,/•.  .  .  .  . 


..,,  ,    -,.  .  .  I  •  •Irtv  innj-  i>ti1ic.v 

ian<l    "aw  ;    7"    nv.    fit    ilriviiiv    |'iilli>. 
.  11  il    -.n'  ;    l<ii   •t\     .i"   •iii'vinu   iinllcy 

...1   hip. 
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rUH   WAIJ.ACI.   BENCH    .l()INrF:K 

.\  portable  -i\  iinli.  inotor-tlriveii  Ik  nth  lypt  ol  jointer 
h.i-  I'ttii  «|evel<.)pt  (I  .iiid  i-  beini:  m.irketnl  b\  |.  I).  Walhitt 
\:  ( "()..  <  "hit  aiio. 

rill-  mathine  wa-  tjt-i-.:nttl  to  jilate  in  tlu  -hop  at  poini- 
•  onvenitiit  iti  tin  workmen,  thu-  eliminating  the  1<»—  of  iitni 
due  to  walking  to  ami  from  tin  -talionarv  mathine.-.  It 
tan  ea-il\  be  tarried  l»\  one  man  .iiid  lliu-  jirit  tit  ally  Ite- 
t  ome-  part  of  an    indivitlual   lool   kit. 

.\n   t--|.et  i.ilh    intiri-tin>4    feature   i-  ,i    lu  \\    fiiK  e   that   iia- 


Stde  View  of  the  Jointer  Showing  Adjiistaljle  Front  nnd   Rear  Tables 

and    Safety    Guards 


v; 


Pear  Vew  cf  the  Hand  Planer  and  Jointer  Showing  how  the  Mote 

IS    Mounted 

I-    niounitd.   tilt    t\  linder    i-   .-luij)etl    to  receive   the    rot()r  Ol" 
the  motor.     <  )n  tin   out-ide  of  thi-  rott)r  and  contt-ntric  with- 
it   I-  'he  -lalor  (if  ilie  motor,  held  by  mean-  of  tlu   adajUt 
.iiid   tbf  oiiii  r  I  nd   i(Atr.       llic  dirett   mounted   nuttor  dri\ 


Front     Vifcw     of    the     Hand     Planer    and     Jointer 


i.een    dtvelojied     in    ctimietiioii     with     thi-    machine.       I  his 
fence  is  mountefl  on  the  motor  .md   -lide-  backward  or  tor- 
ward    <m    rotj-.    rt^ndering    it    more    ([uiiklx    and    atturatelv       run-  m  •  \tra  largi   ii.ill  bearing-  width   in-urt-  long  lib    t 
adju-table   than    am    onlinary    mathiiu.       The    fent  t-    is   de-       the  bearing  and  -mootli  operatitni  of  the  motor, 
-igned   so  that  onlv   a   fraction   of   an    iiuh    i-   lt)-i    on   the  This  hand  planer  and  jointer  i-  adapted  tt)  a  wide  rani; 


t.ible  when  the  fente  is  .^^et   btr  bevel in<j. 


of  work  and  the  drive  i-  -uilable  where  three-jjliase,  f)0-cycl< 


Till'  cutti  r  head  can  ca-ilv  be  takt-n  out  and  other  heads       22U-volt  eleetrit    turnnt   i-  available. 
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A  CONVERTIBLE  STOCK  CAR 

nivuE  DKSIGXED  to  convert  the  ordinary  live  stock  car 
/  V         into  a  box  car  for  general  merchandise  purposes  has 
•*■     ^        heen  placed  on  the  niarkil  \>\   the  V.  S.  Convertibh- 
(     r  ("()nij)any  of  Fort  Worth.   Texa-. 

This  e<iui[)nient  consists  of  moveable  fl(K)r>  of  2-in.  pine 
1  steel  folding  side  walls,  which  are  hiiiiied  to  the  move- 
i    door   and    to   the   iii-ide   of   the  car   near  the   roof.      A- 


side  l(»ck  bolts  are  located  as  shown.  This  car  operated 
succes>fully  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  \ear. 

In  Fig.  2  the  car  i.*;  shown  with  one  end  having  the  con- 
vertible device  raised  to  the  top  of  the  car  as  when  liv«' 
-lock  is  carried,  and  the  othi-r  end  with  tlu-  device  in  |)la<e 
a-  wlien  the  (  ar  i>  u>ed  for  general  nurihandi>e  or  grain. 

Ihe  manner  in  whiiii  the  device  o|)erate>  i>  t  learlv  -hown 
in  V\\i.  C>.  wb.ich  shows  the  lOlditig  -ide  walN  o  and  7  i- 
thev  autcniiaticallv  unfold,  as  tlje  nnneabk-  iloor  .s  i>  lowerfHl 


..fig.  •I.^A    Rock    Island    Stock    Car    Equipped    With    the    Convertible    Device. 


■linuii    in   the  illu>tratioii-  tlie  moveable  -ide>  and    ibior  an- 
f)erated  by  mean.-  of  ratihet  cranks  attached  lo  a  worm  and 

-K  tor  device   hxated   unck-r  the   car   and   connected  to  the 
imvealile  t1oor  at  each  corner  by  a  •'s-in.  >teel  table  moving 
\er  >lieaves  loeated  inside  of  the  car. 
Xn  old  -totk  ( ;ir  to  which  thi>  device  has  been  applied  is 


into  |)o>ition  on  top  of  the  permanent  live  >t<Kk  tloor  10.  In 
tile  foreground  of  Fig.  .>  the  merchandise,  or  moveable,  floor 
S  is  lowered  down  on  top  of  the  livt  -t(Mk  ll(K)r  10  l)y 
operating  the  ratchet  crank.  The  cabU-  4  running  over  the 
sheave  ,^  lower-  the  fltior  and  the  -ide-  \\all>  unfold,  the  -lot 
hini;e  1  and  1.  -ecured  by  the  T-bolt  -v  permittinu  the  move- 


Fig.  2 — One  End  of  Car  Arranged  for  Merchandise.  (1)  Safety 
-ock:  (2)  Movable  Floor:  (3)  Showing  Absence  of  Any  Nails  or 
'rejections  to  Injure  Live  Stock:  (4)  Instructions  for  Operating 
device:    (5)    Door    water    Seal;    (6)    Provision    for    Fastening    Grain 


3oors. 


.1 


diown  in  Fig.  1.  The  water-tight  live  st(xk  door  1.  with 
he  protector  or  water  seal  4.  is  i)art  of  the  necessary  eijuip- 
iient.  although  not  an  integral  part  of  the  convertible  device 
I  he  worm  and  sector  .^.  the  ratchet  « rank-  5  and  <>.  and  the 


Fig      3 — One    End    of    Car    Ready    for    Merchandise    and    Convertible 
Device  Lowering  into  Position  in  the  Other  End. 

ment  without  any  binding.  I  he  side  walls  are  then  se*  ured 
ag:iin-t  the  slatted  sides  1 1  of  the  car  by  the  side  lo  k  Ixilts 
which  are  secured  in  place  by  the  lock  l)olt  button  l.v 

The  g«'neral  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  car  when 
arranged  for  merchandi-e  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  show.s 
the  clean  merchandi>e  floor  2  in  place  on  top  of  the  live  stock 
fl<K)r  and  the  ventilated  door  .>  ilosed  for  merch;indise  laid- 
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ing.  An  end  door  1  is  provided  so  that  live  stock  can  be 
given  necessary  attention.  The  ends  of  the  steel  folding 
side  walls  are  crimped  so  that  the  door  jamb  4  is  exposed 
to  permit  the  application  of  a  grain  door.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  a  grain  door  this  arrangement  can  also  be  used  for 
the  transportation  of  grain. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use 
of  this  device.  The  transportation  of  live  stock  necessitates 
a  type  of  car  for  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  find 
freight,  of  a  kind  that  can  be  handled  in  them,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  load  in  the  cars  on  their  return  trip  to  the  stock 
raising  section^  of  the  country-.     This  results  in  an  immense 


Fig. 


-Interior   of   Car    as    Arranged    for    General    Merchandise. 


loss  due  to  non-revenue  or  empty  car-miles.  As  there  are 
long  periods  when  there  is  no  live  stock  business  these  cars 
must  frequently  lie  idle,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  average 
time  in  service  of  such  cars  is  only  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

This  convertible  appliance  makes  it  possible  to  keep  stock 
cars  in  practically  continuous  service,  and  the  operation  of 
the  device  is  so  simple  that  a  station  agent  or  any  other 
person  can  convert  from  one  type  of  car  to  another  without 
any  assistance  from  the  mechanical  department. 


FORGED-CUTTER  TOOL  HOLDER 

A  new  line  of  tool  holders  known  as  the  Vulcan  Forged- 
Cutter  tool  holders  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  J.  H. 
Williams  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  As  the  name  implies, 
these  holders  are  drop  forged  of  special  steel  and  with  their 
inserted  cutters  are  adapted  to  the  heaviest  service  in  any 
regular  machining  operation  on  the  lathe,  planer  or  shaper. 


^ 


Williams    Forged-Cutter    Tcol     Holder 

The  main  advantages  of  this  type  of  tool  are  its  low  cost 
due  to  the  small  amount  of  high  speed  steel  used,  and  the 
fact  that  by  maintaining  an  ample  stock  of  cutters  for  all 
regular  needs,  the  machine  operator  can  give  his  entire  at- 
tention to  the  turning  out  of  work  and  is  insured  against 
interruption  due  to  dull  or  broken  tools. 

Referring  to  the  illustration,  the  construction  cf  ihe  Vul- 


can tool  holder  is  shown  in  phantom.  The  angular  seat  on 
the  rear  of  the  shoulder  in  the  small  figure  permits  the  \(x±- 
ing  pin  to  force  the  heel  or  step  of  the  shoulder  directly 
against  the  holder  proper.  This  method  of  locking  provides 
the  necessar>'  bearing  to  support  the  cutter  pressure  and 
prevents  all  rocking  movement  of  the  cutter  itself. 

The  holders  are  all  drop-forged  irom  a  special  steel,  so 
treated  as  to  develop  its  maximum  toughness  and  stiffness. 
The  cutters,  extra  heavy  in  design,  are  drop- forged  fr>m 
high  speed  steel  and  are  finished  and  hardened  ready  ;or 
use.  They  are  furnished  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes, 
such  as  side,  diamond  point,  roughing,  hog  nose,  flat  nose 
or  threading. 


COLLAPSIBLE  EQUALIZING  PISTON  FOR 
H.6  AUTOMATIC  BRAKE  VALVE 

A  collapsible  equalizing  piston  incorporated  in  the  H-6 
automatic  brake  valve  is  an  innovation  recently  introduced 
by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 
The  device  has  proved  of  material  benefit  in  overcoming  a 
prevalent  undesirable  condition  in  passenger  service  of  over- 
charging the  equalizing  reservoir.  This  condition  is  brought 
about  on  account  of  the  increased  length  of  trains,  brake  pipe 
volume,  main  reservoir  pressures  and  high  differentials  of 
pressures,  which  require  a  close  fitting  piston.  The  col- 
lapsible feature  insures  equality  of  brake  pipe  and  equalizing 
reservoir  pressure  without  which  brake  manipulation  is  in- 


I 

I 

I 

I 
I 


P/'pe  Oage     i 
Black  Hand    \ 


Cross  Section  of  H-6  Brake  Valve  with  Collapsible  Equalizing  Platen 

terfered  with  more  or  less  when  making  the  second  applica- 
tion of  a  two  application  stop.  The  collapsible  equalizing 
piston  accomplishes  its  purpose  more  completely  than  does 
the  solid  equalizing  piston  as  with  this  feature  it  is  possible 
at  any  time  during  the  release  of  tbe^  brake  to  move  the  brake 
valve  handle  to  application  position  and  secure  an  immediate 
response  of  the  brakes. 

In  construction  the  collapsible  type  of  equalizing  piston, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  consists  of  the  piston  and  its 
stem  held  in  normal  relative  position  by  a  spring  in  the  bel- 
low sleeve  in  which  the  equalizing  discharge  valve  proper 
slides.  Whenever  the  equalizing  reservoir  pressure  is  raised 
slightly  higher  than  brake  pipe  pressure,  as  usually  occurs 
when  releasing  a  train  of  any  length  owing  to  the  small 
volume  of  the  equalizing  reservoir,  as  compared  with  the 
brake  pipe  and  auxiliary  and  supplementary  reservoirs,  the 
excess  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  equalizing  piston  com- 
presses the  spring  and  forces  the  equalizing  piston  down  to  a 
position   in  which  the  by-pass  grooves  in  its  bushing  are 
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uncovered,  thereby  permitting  the  pressure  in  the  equalizing 
restrvoir  and  brake  pipe  to  equalize. 

Ihe  collapsible  equalizing  piston  is  furnished  as  a  part 
of  the  H-6  brake  valve  v»7hen  so  ordered,  or  can  be  supplied 
as  ;.  separate  or  repair  part  for  brake  valves  already  equipped 
with  a  solid  piston.  The  only  modification  required  in  the 
brake  valve,  v^^hen  substituting  the  collapsible  piston  for  the 
solid  piston,  consists  in  cutting  four  by-pass  grooves  .044  in. 
deep  by  .088  in.  vvide  by  Y^.  in.  long  in  the  bottom  of  the 
equalizing  piston  bushing  and  equally  spaced  around  the 
bushing. 


DETACHABLE  AIR  DRILL 

In  the  new  air  drill  recently  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Duntley-Dayton  Company,  Chicago,  there  is  a  unique 
departure  from  standard  air  drill  construction.     The  motor 


Fig.    1— Duntley    Air    Drill 

or  power  unit  is  quickly  detachable,  thus  making  it  possible 
by  the  removal  of  three  screws  and  a  nut,  to  replace  or  repair 
the  motor  should  this  become  necessary.     Two  of  the  screws 


Fig.  2 — Self  Contained   Air   IVIotor 

nd  the  nut  are  shown  in  Fig.  1  which  is  a  general  view  of 
'le  drill. 

Up  to  the  present  time  two  sizes  of  breast  drill  have  been 


manufactured  with  capacities  up  to  ]/\  in.  and  y%  in.  These 
drills  are  especially  adapted  for  drilling  tell-tale  holes 
in  staybolts,  and  work  of  that  character.  As  the  motor  is 
self-contained  and  well  balanced,  there  is  practically  no 
vibration,  a  desirable  feature  in  the  performance  of  ac- 
curate work.     The  drill  weighs  only  4-^/2  lb. 

The  self-contained  motor  shown  in  Fig.  2  consists  of 
three  cylinders  and  pistons  mounted  in  a  frame,  the  entire 
engine  rotating  about  a  fixed  crankshaft  or  spindle.  The 
cylinders  oscillate  from  a  fixed  base  and  cams  on  the  spindle 
operate  the  valves.  All  working  parts  run  in  a  bath  of 
oil. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Duntley  air  drill  due  to  econOTnical 
air  consumption  and  lack  of  vibration  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  on  work  hitherto  performed  almost  exclusively 
bv  electric  drills. 


FAIRBANKS  POWER  HAMMER  GUARD 

To  provide  full  protection  to  operators  of  this  machine, 
the  United  Hammer  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  designed 
a  guard  for  its  Fairbanks  power  hammer,  which  completely 
covers  the  working  parts  of  the  machine.     The  guard  is  made 


Safety    Guard    for    Power    Hammer 

of  woven  wire  stretched  across  a  metallic  frame  work  which 
fits  the  upper  part  of  the  machine. 

By  means  of  a  door  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  parts 
are  easily  accessible  as  before,  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  and 
adjusting.  The  safety  guard  interferes  in  no  way  with  the 
operator  and  is  easily  attached  to  Fairbanks  hammers  al- 
ready in  operation.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  the  new 
400-lb.  and  500-lb.  hammers  recently  developed  for  locomo- 
tive and  other  heavy  classes  of  work. 
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A   QUICK  OPERATING    HOSE    COUPLING 

A  new  hose  coupling  with  several  important  advantages 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Independent  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  Chicago,  and  is  known  as  the  New  Thor 
Perfect  Hose  coupling.  Its  particular  advantage  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  disconnected  instantly  by  a  straight 
pull  on  the  knurled  sliding  sleeves.  These  sleeves  are 
plainly  shown  in  the  illustration  and  when  they  are  pulled 


1 

1 

H 

f                    s^"^3m^^' 

I 

1 

■^^^^ 

2 

New  Thor  Perfect  Hose  Coupling  with  Sleeves   Pulled    Back   Ready 

to    Disconnect 

back  the  coupling  ends  may  be  disconnected  without  un- 
screwing or  even  twisting,  as  is  necessary  with  many  hose 
<:ouplings.  The  jaws  separate  as  soon  as  the  locking  shoul- 
der moves  back. 

The  beveled  jaws  and  locking  shoulders  are  heav}-  with 
large  bearing  surfaces  and  cannot  easily  bend,  break,  or 
work  loose.  The  operating  spring  is  large  and  durable, 
but  can  be  easily  replaced  if  necessary  by  removing  the 
washer.  An  L-shaped  gasket  is  held  in  place  by  the  air 
pressure  when  the  coupling  is  connected.  It  cannot  be  blown 
out  when  the  coupling  is  disconnected,  because  of  the  beveled 


Hose  Coupling   Disconnected 

face  on  the  gasket  and  protecting  shoulder  in  the  coupling. 
■Gaskets  are  interchangeable  in  ^-in.,  ^-in.  and  )4-in- 
sizes  and  those  in  the  1-in.  and  l^-in.  sizes  are  inter- 
changeable. The  New  Thor  Perfect  hose  couplings  are 
interchangeable  between  the  various  sizes  and  combinations 
up  to  ^-in.  inclusive.  Each  hose  end  is  identical  with 
the  other,  making  a  universal  coupling  which  requires  no 
reducers. 


THE  SILVER  RADIAL  DRILL 

A  radial  drilling  machine  of  well  balanced  design  a  id 
embodying  several  new  features,  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  recently  by  the  Silver  Manufacturing  Compai  y, 
Salem,  Ohio.  The  base  of  this  machine  is  strongly  ribtid 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  and  the  T-slots  are  accu- 
rately jjlaned.  ample  allowance  of  metal  being  left  to  prevcat 
springing.  The  column  is  of  semi-steel,  ground  to  size,  tiie 
inner  column  or  post  being  reinforced  by  heavy  ribs  runnixig 
nearly  the  entire  length.  The  outer  column  telescopes  the 
post  and  rests  on  a  ball  thrust  bearing,  making  the  swingi  ig 
of  the  arm  extremely  easy  and  also  taking  the  thrust  loid. 
The  arm,  which  is  of  pipe  section  design,  has  a  wide  beari  ig 
on  the  column  and  is  heavily  ribbed  to  resist  torsional  aud 
bending  strains.  It  is  raised  and  lowered  by  power  and  is 
provided  with  an  automatic  "knock  out"  at  both  limits  of 
travel. 

The  arm  is  firmly  clamped  to  the  column  by  two  conven- 
ientl}-  located  levers,  the  bolts  of  which  serve  a  three-fold 
purpose.  As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  these  bolts  act  as  limit  screws 
to  prevent  sagging  and  also  as  binders.  In  addition  to  this, 
when  the  levers  are  placed   in  the  clamping  position  they 


Fig    1 — Silver    Radica'     Drilling     Machine 

tighten  the  split  hub  through  which  the  elevating  controller 
shaft  runs,  which  prevents  the  elevating  screw  from  being  set 
in  motion  while  the  arm  is  clamped  to  the  column.  This 
avoids  any  danger  of  wrecking  the  machine. 

Another  feature  is  the  safety  nut  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Tie 
purpose  of  this  nut  is  to  prevent  the  arm  from  dropping  whon 
the  threads  become  worn  in  the  elevating  nut.  The  saftty 
nut  runs  idle  with  5^ -in.  clearance  between  it  and  the  arm. 
and  when  the  threads  wear  out  in  the  elevating  nut,  the  lo.id 
is  transferred  to  the  safety  nut,  which  brings  it  flush  with 
the  arm,  thus  warning  the  operator  in  ample  time  to  make 
replacement  and  avoid  serious  accident.  The  safety  nut  ai^o 
provides  for  continuous  use  of  the  machine  while  the  elevat- 
ing nut  is  being  replaced. 

The  head  is  arranged  for  rapid  travel  along  the  arm  and 
contains  a  two-speed  back  gearing  that  may  be  shifted  wh  le 
running.  The  spindle  is  accurately  ground  to  size  a  id 
double  splined.  The  rack  is  cut  directly  on  the  sleeve,  insi  r- 
ing  a  wide  bearing  for  the  hardened  rack  pinion.  Eight 
feed  changes  are  provided,  any  one  of  which  may  be  obtain  d 
while  drilling  by  two  conveniently  located  T-handles,  whi  h 
are  plainly  indexed.     Other  advantages  are  a  depth  gaie. 
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automatic    feed    trip    and    tapping  attachment.     Six  speed     worked,  while  the  absence  of  slag  increases  the  speed  of 
ch  ages  are  available,  which,  with  back  gears  on  the  head,     cutting  and  produces  a  smoother  surface. 


pr  vide  12  speeds  in  all.    All  gears  in  the  speed  box  run  in 
an  oil  bath. 

The  silver  radial  drill  is  manufactured  in  three  sizes — 
2'/..-ft.,  3-ft.  and  3>4-ft. — and  it  drills  to  the  center  of  5-ft. 


Fig.  2 — Safety  Nut  Applied  to  Radial  Arm 

6-in.,  6-ft.  6-in.  and  7-ft.  6-in.,  respectively.  The  maximum 
height  under  the  spindle  and  above  the  base  is  50-in.  The 
table  height  is  19-in.  Motive  power  may  be  furnished  by  a 
3-h.p.  constant  speed  motor  or  a  3  to  1  variable  speed  motor 
as  desired. 


HYDROGEN  GAS  FOR  CUTTING  AND 

WELDING 

While  acetylene  in  combination  with  oxygen  is  widely 
used  for  welding  and  cutting,  there  are  certain  disadvantages 
in  the  process  due  to  the  explosive  character  of  the  acetylene. 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the  use 
of  acetylene,  the  Carbo-Hydrogen  Company  of  America, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  developed  a  gas  known  as  carbo-hydro- 
gen  with  the  view  to  furnishing  an  efficient  and  safe  medium 
for  use  in  cutting  and  certain  classes  of  welding. 

Carbo-hydrogen  is  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  suitable  hydro-carbons  and  has  a  general  analysis  of  85 
per  cent  hydrogen,  the  balance  being  light  hydro-carbons. 
It  is  a  fixed  gas,  permanent  under  all  weather  conditions, 
and  does  not  solidify  or  leave  any  residue  in  the  tank.  Being 
a  combustible  gas  and  not  an  explosive,  it  is  easy  to  use 
and  safer  than  acetylene.  No  air  or  free  oxygen  is  mixed 
with  the  gas  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Gases  having  a  high  B.t.u.  value  are  necessarily  slow  in 
Combustion  and  require  a  longer  time  to  deliver  a  given 
amount  of  heat  and  a  larger  expenditure 
g' "^es  having  a  higher  rate  of  combustion, 
a  smaller  portion  of  oxygen  is  needed  for 
0^  work  where  carbo-hydrogen  is  used.  The  gas  maintains 
•'  ^ery  high  rate  of  combustion  and  ignition  and  consequently 
g'  'lerates  an  intense  heat. 

In  cutting  ferrous  metals  gases  having  a  high  carbon  con- 
|f  it  change  the  character  of  the  metal  at  the  cut,  hardening 
|t  so  that  machining  or  caulking  is  exceedingly  difficult.  It 
's  claimed  that  metal  cut  by  the  carbo-hydrogen  process  on 
*1^"  other  hand   retains   soft  surfaces  that  can   readily  be 


of  oxygen  than 
For  this  reason, 
a  given  amount 


The  use  of  carbo-hydrogen  for  heavy  welding  on  steel 
parts  is  not  advocated  by  the  manufacturers,  although  the 
process  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  oxy-acet)lene  flame  for 
welding  softer  metals,  such  as  cast  iron,  copper,  brass  and 
aluminum.  Carbo-hydrogen  is  also  used  on  light  gage  iraa 
and  steel  welding  and  for  lead  burning. 

Among  the  advantages  of  carbo-hydrogen  may  be  men- 
tioned the  absence  of  dangerous  and  poisonous  gases  in  the 
products  of  combustion  which  often  prove  injurious  to  op- 
erators. Being  composed  largely  of  pure  hydrogen,  carbo- 
hydrogen  burns  almost  entirely  to  water,  while  the  cwnbustion 
of  acetylene  and  oxygen  produces  at  least  50  per  cent  car- 
bon monoxide.  Carbo-hydrogen  is  supplied  in  drawn  steel 
cylinders  compressed  to  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  working 
pressure  varies  from  5  to  10  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  withdraw  practically  all  the  gas  from  the  tank. 


LUCAS  HEADLIGHT  AND  MARKER 

LAMPS 

A  headlight  casing  having  a  number  of  improvements 
over  the  older  types  of  casings,  and  a  combination  flag 
holder  and  electric  classification  or  marker  lamp,  have  been 
developed  by  A.  N.  Lucas,  shop  superintendent  of  the  loco- 
motive department  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
shops  at  Milwaukee. 

HEADLIGHT  CASING 

The  headlight  casing  is  designed  to  use  an  18-in.  square 
glass  instead  of  the  usual  18-in.  round  glass,  thus  eliminat- 
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Construction     of    the     Headlight    Casing 

ing  much  of  the  breakage  experienced  in  cutting  and  apply- 
ing the  round  glass.  The  glass  can  be  applied  to  this  head- 
light without  the  use  of  putty  or  bolts  or  any  cutting  to  fit^ 
as  standard  l-S-in.  square  glass  is  used,  or  the  glass  may 
be  applied  in  two  or  more  pieces. 

The  body  of  the  casing  is  made  so  that  the  base  plate 
passes  through  a  slot  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  stiffening, 
it  at  the  proper  point.  The  slide  for  the  reflector  and  the 
base  plate  are  in  one  piece.  This  avoids  double  thickness. 
and  prevents  the  rusting  of  the  headlight  casing  at  this- 
point,  thereby  increasing  its  life  considerably.     The  exten- 
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sion  for  the  glass  showing  the  engine  number  is  provided 
with  a  cover  having  a  hinge,  so  that  the  numbers  can  readily 
be  changed  without  the  use  of  thumb  screws,  which  might 
become   rusted   and   inoperative.      The   front  door   is   pro- 
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The    Headlight     Marker    Lamp    and    Signal    Flags    Applied    to    the 

Front  End 

vided  with  a  strong  hinge  and  lock  so  that  it  may  be  fas- 
tened securely.  On  the  left  side  below  the  engine  number, 
a  hinged  door  gives  access  to  the  interior  of  the  case  so 
that  adjustment  of  the  reflector  or  repairs  may  be  made 
readily.     Four  pockets  on  the  back  of  the  headlight  casing 
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Combination   Marker  Lamp  and  Signal   Flag   Holder 

provide  a  storage  place  for  the  signal  flags,  which  are  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  the  classification  lamp. 

CLASSIFICATION     LAMP 

A  combination  flag  holder  and  classification  or  marker 
lamp,  which  has  been  giving  good  results  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  This 
lamp  is  made  of  heavy  galvanized  sheet  iron  and  all  the 
joints  are  spot  welded  or  riveted  with  eight-ounce  rivets. 
Its   construction    is   clearly   shown    in   the   drawing.      The 


socket  for  the  electric  light  bulb  is  at  the  bottom  of  ;he 
lamp  and  the  switch  is  located  at  the  lamp,  making  it 
necessary  to  go  to  the  lamp  in  order  to  turn  on  the  ligat, 
thus  insuring  that  the  engineman  will  know  if  the  lii,ht 
is  in  operation.  The  lamp  contains  the  usual  lens  a  ad 
is  provided  with  a  receptacle  to  hold  four  extra  lenses. 
After  the  lamp  has  been  securely  bolted  to  the  front  end, 
the  part  of  the  lamp  flange  extending  over  the  front  ring 
is  turned  down  and  prevents  the  lamp  from  turning  in  eitl  er 
direction. 

A  socket  for  a  signal  flag  is  located  in  one  corner  of  the 
lamp,  making  a  separate  flag  holder  unnecessary'.  The 
flags  used  in  the  sockets  of  these  lamps  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  flags  generally  used,  being  12  in.  by  18  in. 
and  the  staff  22  in.  long.  The  flags  formerly  in  use  wtre 
18  in.  by  24  in.  and  the  staff  36  in.  long.  Due  to  the 
size  of  the  flags  and  the  long  staff,  breakages  and  losses 
of  flags  were  frequent  because  of  strong  winds,  but  this 
smaller  flag  and  shorter  staff  have  eliminated  practically  all 
loss  from  this  cause.  These  flags  are  of  proper  size  to  be 
inserted  in  the  flag  pockets  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
the  headlight  casing,  thus  locating  them  in  a  convenient 
place  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  soiling  or  loss  of 
flags  which  usually  takes  place  when  flags  are  thrown  in 
the  locomotive  cab  because  no  storage  space  is  provided  for 
them. 


COLUMN  CLAMPING  DEVICE 

The  column  of  the  Fosdick  radial  drill  illustrated  is 
clamped  by  a  special  combination  pneumatic  and  hand 
clamping  device,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
location  of  the  air  cylinder,  bringing  the  pressure  directly 
to  the  point  of  clamping.  The  device  will  operate  equally 
well  on  high  or  low  pressures.  The  clamping  is  accomplish- 
ed bv  an  air  cushion  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  formed 
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Fosdick    Radial    Drill   with   Clamping    Device 

by  additional  j)orts  in  the  valve  to  insure  a  compression 
at  the  proper  termination  of  each  stroke.  The  valve  is 
o|)erated  by  mechanical  connection  to  a  horizontal  shiftt-r 
bar  running  along  the  radial  arm.  The  advantage  of  ths 
device  is  that  it  has  no  connection  with  and  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  movement  of  the  spindle  head.  In  case  of  failure 
of  the  air  the  pet  cocks  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder  are 
opened  and  the  usual  method  of  clamping  by  hand  is  used. 
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The  Italian  State  Railways  are  said  to  have  ordered  a 
large  number  of  oil-driven  locomotives  in  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  effect  an  immediate  economy  in 
■coal. 

The  Belgian  Minister  of  Railways,  states  Modern  Tran- 
sport, has  bought  from  the  British  government  8,750  freight 
cars  formerly  used  by  the  British  army,  which  are  still  in 
France. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Transport,  according  to  a  press 
report,  is  making  arrangements  for  turning  a  number  of 
munitions  factory  buildings  into  shops  for  the  repairing  ol 
locomotives  and  cars  now  being  returned  from  France,  where 
they  were  used  during  the  war. 

Railway  companies  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  have  been  granted 
an  extension  of  time  until  September  30,  1920,  within  which 
to  equip  freight  cars  with  safety  appliances,  as  required  by 
a  recent  order  of  the  board. 

The  contract  awarded  by  the  German  government  to  the 
Krupp  Works  for  the  construction  of  rolling  stock,  is  re- 
ported by  the  United  States  commercial  attache  at  The 
Hague,  as  calling  for  2,000  freight  cars  of  15  tons  capacity 
and  100  locomotfves  each  year.  It  is  said  that  the  contract 
stipulates  that  the  price  must  correspond  to  costs  of  material 
ind  labor  and  that  the  factory  shall  make  a  profit  of  only 
two  per  cent. 

Exports  of  locomotives  in  August  totaled  69,  of  a  value  of 
>1, 539,540.  This  was  considerably  more  than  in  July,  but 
not  as  great  as  the  exports  of  some  of  the  preceding  months. 
Over  half  the  August  total    from    the    standpoint  of  value 


were  destined  for  Japi^nese  China.  The  exports  of  car 
wheels  and  axles  in  August  totaled  $1,302,546,  nearly  one- 
half  of  which  total  was  destined  for  Japan.  There  were 
also  large  shipments  to  British  India  and  to  France. 

Frank  H.  Clark,  consulting  engineer  of  New  York  City, 
has  left  the  country  temporarily,  going  to  Peking  to  act  as 
technical  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Communications  of  the 

Republic  of  China. 
Mr.  Clark  recently  re- 
signed as  general 
superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  and 
opened  offices  in  New 
York  City  to  under- 
take engineering  in- 
vestigations, report 
upon  railway  condi- 
tions and  operations 
and  co-operate  in  the 
preparation  of  plans 
and  specifications  for 
railway  equipment  and 
materials  as  well  as  to 
advise  export  firms, 
foreign  railways  and 
other  concerns  pur- 
chasing materials  or 
equipment  from  Un'ted  States  manufacturers.  He  was  at 
one  time  associated  with  David  L.  Barnes,  consulting 
engineer  of  Chicago  for  four  years,  and  later  entered  the 
service  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  where  he  held 
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success 'vcly  ihe  position  of  chief  draftsman,  mechanical 
engineer,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power.  Resigning  from  that  company 
in  1910,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  a  position  he  held 
for  eight  years.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  member  and  has  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 

Alfred  LaMar,  assistant  director  of  sales  of  the  war 
department,  who  went  to  Europe  early  in  April  to  survey 
European  markets,  has  returned  to  Washington  and  resumed 
his  duties  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  sales.  Mr.  LaMar 
has  the  immediate  supervision  of  sales  of  surplus  war 
materials  made  for  export,  and  directs  the  activities  of  the 
machine  tool  section  of  the  office  of  the  director  of  sales. 
While  in  Europe  Mr.  LaMar  arranged  the  details  of  the 
visit  recently  made  to  the  L'nited  States  by  a  commission 
from  the  Construction  Metallique  which  came  to  this  countr>- 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  government  to  inspect 
government-owned  machine  tools,  with  a  view  to  purchasing. 
Mr.  LaMar  organized  the  machine  tool  section  of  the  office 
of  the  director  of  sales  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  that 
office  bv  the  secretarv  of  war. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

^L\STER  Boiler  >Lakers'  Association. — The  executive 
committee  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers*  Association  has 
announced  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  that  association 
will  be  held  at  the  Curtis  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May 
25-28. 

Chicaco  Car  Foremen's  Association. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Morrison  on  October  13,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  M.  F.  Covert,  Standard  Car  Con- 
struction Company;  first  vice-president,  James  Reed,  assist- 
ant master  car  builder.  New  York  Central;  second  vice- 
president,  E.  H.  Mattingly.  general  car  foreman,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio;  treasurer,  F.  C.  Schultz,  Chicago  Car  Interchange 
Bureau;  secretary  Aaron  Kline. 


The    f'olloiinne    list   gives    names   of   secretaries,    dates   of   next    or   regiihtr 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations : 

.XiR-BnAKE    Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,    Room    3014.    165    Rroadway,    New 

York  City. 
.\MtRicAN  Railroad  .\ssociation.  Section  III. — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Tlaw- 

thorne.  431    South   Dearborn    St.,   Chicago. 
.American     Rmlroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and     F'ipefitters' 

.Association.— O.    E.   Schlink.  485   W.   Fifth   St..   Peru.   Ind. 
.American     Railway    Tool    Foremen's    Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    Belt 

Railway,   Chicago. 
.American    Society    for    Te^tinc,    Materials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
-American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    VV.    Rice.    29    \V. 

Thirty-ninth   St..   New    York. 
Association    of    Railway    Electrical    Engineers. — Joseph    .\.    .\ndreucetti. 

C.   &  N.   W.,   Room  411,   C.  &  N.   W.   Station.   Chicago. 
Car  Foremen's  Association   of  Chicago. —  .\aron   Kline,   841    I.awlor  .Ave.. 

Chicago.      Meetings  second   Monday  in  month,   except  June.  July  and 

August,    Hotel    Morrison,    Chicago. 
Ca«  Foremen's  .Association  of   St.   Loims. — Thomas   B.   Koeneke    secretary, 

Federal     Reserve     Bank     Building,     St.     Louis,     Mo.       Meetings    first 

Tuesday   in   month   at   the   .American   Hotel    .Annex,    St.    Louis. 
Chiet   Interchange   Car    Inspectors'    and    Car    Foremen's    .\ssociation. — 

H.    J.    Smith,   D.    L.    &   W..    Scranton,    Pa. 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  .Association. — A.   L,  'Wood- 

worth,   C.   H.  &  I).,   Lima,   Ohio. 
International  Ra.ilway   I-'vel  Association. — J.  G.   Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son Blvd.,  Chicago. 
International    Railway    General   Foremen's    .Association. — William    Hall, 

1061    W.   Wabasha   Ave.,   Winona.   Minn. 
Master    Boilermakers'    .Association. —  Harry    D.    A'ought,    95    Liberty    .St., 

New   York. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  .Association  of  L^.  S.  and  Canada. 

A.   P    Dane,    P..   &   M.,   Reading,   Mass. 
Niagara  Frontier   Car  Men's  .Association. — George  -A.  J.   Hochgrebe.   623 

Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.   Y.     Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in  month, 

Statler   Hotel.    Buffalo,   N.    Y. 
Railway    Storekeepers'   Association.— J.   P.    Murphy,   Box   C.   Colliiuvood, 

Ohio. 
Traveling    Engineers'   .Association.— W.    O.    Tho'mpson,    X.    Y,    C.    R.    R., 

Cleveland,   Ohio. 


W.    Malthaner 
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GENERAL 

A.  B.  Corbett,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  has  been  appoint<d 
assistant  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansis 
&  Texas  of  Texas,  with  office  at  Denison,  Tex.,  succeeding 
R.  W.  Burnett. 

W.  Malthaner,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  North- 
west district  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Lines, 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 

acting      superintendent 
of      maintenance      of 
equipment,  with    head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,    succeeding    the 
late    Matthew    J.    Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  Malthaner 
was  bom  at  Salem,  N. 
Y.,  on  August  4,  1874. 
He     entered      railroad 
service  as  a  machinist 
apprentice  on  the  Del- 
aware   &    Hudson    at 
Green  Island,  N.  Y.,  in, 
1889,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  was  made  a 
gang     foreman    in   the 
same   shop,  serving   in 
this  capacity  on  vari- 
ous   classes    of     work 
until  1896.     He  t  h  e  n 
left  railway  work,  taking  employment    with    the    General 
Electric  Company  as  a  machinist,  but  returned  after  two 
years  to  the  Green  Island  shops  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
as  foreman  of  the  air  brake  department.     In  1900  he  became 
terminal  foreman  of  the  same  road  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.. 
and  after  two  years  in  this  capacity  was  appointed  general 
foreman    at    Plattsburg,    N.    Y.      In    1914    he    was    made 
division  master  mechanic    of    the    Saratoga   &  Champlain 
divisions  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  occupying  this  posi- 
tion until  1912,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Susquehanna 
division.     Early  in  1915  he  accepted  the  j)osition  of  shop 
superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Newark.  Ohio, 
and  in  1917  was  appointed  general  master  mechanic  of  the 
Northwest  district.     This  is  the  position  he  held  when  he 
was   recently   appointed   acting   superintendent  maintenance 
of  equipment. 

F.  W.  BoARDMAN  has  been  appointed  fuel  supervisor  of 
the  Texas  &  Pacific,  the  Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  Rail- 
road, the  Weatherford,  Mineral  Wells  &  Northwestern,  the 
Gulf,  Texas  &  Western,  the  Denison  &  Pacific  SuburbaT> 
Railroad,  and  the  Fort  Worth  Belt  Railroad,  with  head 
quarters  at  Dallas,  Texas,  succeeding  W.  L.  McMurray, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN  OF 

ENGINES 

J.  O.  Goodwin,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  with  office  at  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  bee^ 
appointed  division  master  mechanic  to  succeed  J.  S.  Jer- 
nings,  at  Bay  City. 

W.  G.  Johnston,  master  mechanic  of  the  Newarc 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Lines,  at  Newarl  - 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  master  mechanic  of  th  ■ 
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Xl  thvvest  district,   with   headquarters   at   Cleveland,  Ohio, 
su'  ceeding  W.  Malthaner. 

\.  M.  Meston  has  been  appointed  district  road  foreman 
of  .ngines  and  oil  burning  inspector  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
will  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  succeeding  F.  W. 
C(  .coran,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

rt.  L.  Moore,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  has  been  appointed  road  foreman 
of  engines  of  the  Coast  division,  Southern  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  succeeding  C.  H.  Hold- 
redge. 

Franklin  E.  Cooper,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Western  Lines  at  Newark,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  with  headquarters    at    Newark, 

to  succeed  W.  D. 
Johnson.  Mr,  Cooper 
was  bom  on  October 
22,  1882,  at  Con- 
nellsville.  Pa.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  McKees 
Rocks,  Pa.,  and  at 
Pittsburgh  High 
School.  His  railroad 
service  dates  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1903,  when  he 
took  employment  with 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  at  McKees  Rocks 
as  a  machinist  appren- 
tice, later  being  em- 
ployed there  as  ma- 
chinist. Afterwards 
for  a  time  he  was  ma- 
terial inspector  for  the 
Yew  York  Central,  but  subsequently  returned  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  as  apprentice  instructor  at  McKees 
Rocks,  and  was  later  assistant  machine  shop  foreman  and 
then  machine  shop  foreman.  On  April  16,  1916,  he  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  general  foreman 
of  the  Newark  shops,  being  appointed  superintendent  of 
shops  on  February  1,  1917.  On  August  1,  1919,  the  posi- 
tions of  master  mechanic  and  superintendent  of  shops  were 
combined,  and  Mr.  Cooper  was  appointed  to  the  position 
with  the  title  of  master  mechanic,  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  locomotive  and  car  departments  of  the  Newark  division. 

SHOP  AND   ENGINEHOUSE 

J.  C.  Brekenfeld  has  been  appointed  shop  supervisor 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  Spring- 
field. Mo.,  succeeding  A.  J.  Devlin. 

John  J.  Davis,  general  foreman  of  the  machine  shops  of 
the  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Altoona,  succeeding  Henrj^  S.  Schum,  assigned  to  other 
luties  because  of  illness. 

PURCHASING  AND   STOREKEEPING 

W.  W.  Blowney  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchas- 
ng  agent,  in  charge  of  purchases  and  stores,  of  the  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  &  Western  and  the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line, 
^vith  headquarters  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

G.  V.  Booth,  storekeeper  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Iron- 
ton,  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  at  Jackson, 
Ohio. 

C.  B.  Porter  has  been  appointed  acting  purchasing  agent 
'f  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  allied  lines,  with  office  at  Dallas, 
rex.,  R.  I.  Irwin,  purchasing  agent,  having  been  granted 
leave  of  absence. 
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Eugene  Chamberlain,  who  recently  retired  as  manager 
of  the  equipment  clearing  house  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines,  died  suddenlv  September  30  at  his  home  in  Mt.  Vernon, 

N.  Y.  Mr.  Chamb- 
erlain was  in  his  70th 
year.  He  began  rail- 
road service  in  Ohio 
with  the  Wabash, 
Some  time  after  enter- 
ing the  employ  of  the 
New  York  Central  he 
was  appointed  master 
car  builder  of  the 
Western  division  with 
headquarters  in  Buf- 
falo. In  1893  he  left 
railroad  ser\'ice  to  en- 
gage in  business,  but  in 
1899  became  superin- 
tendent of  equipment 
of  the  Brookh-n  Rapid 
Transit  and  five  years 
later  was  called  back 
by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral to  the  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  He 
was  a  founder  •  and  senior  past  president  of  the  Central 
Railway  Club  of  Buffalo,  past  president  of  the  New  Ywk 
Railroad  Club  and  was  active  in  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  and  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association,  now  known  as  Section  ITI — Mechanical,  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association. 

Morgan  K.  Barnum,  corporate  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  died  October  26  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
Beginning  in   1917,  Mr.  Barnum  acted  as  assistant  to  the 

vice-president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to 
the  conservation  of  ma- 
terials. He  graduated 
frcsn  Syracuse  Univer- 
sit}'  in'  1884  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  and 
later  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  After 
graduation  he  began 
work  in  the  shops  of 
the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  at 
Susquehanna,  Pa.  He 
soon  became  machinist 
and  mechanical  in- 
spector and  two  years 
later  general  foreman 
at  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  foreman  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
at  New  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  in  September  of  the  follow- 
ing year  became  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  During  the 
years  between  1890  and  1904  he  served  with  the  Union 
Pacific,  Southern  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 
In  1904  he  was  appointed  mechanical  expert  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy.  In  April,  1910,  he  became 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley.  He  became  general 
mechanical  inspector  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  July,  1913, 
and  in  September,  1914,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  the 
position  he  held  when  he  was  appointed  corporate  mechan- 
ical engineer. 
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The  Southern  Wheel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  con- 
sidering plans  for  additions  to  its  plant  to  cost  approximately 
$400,000. 

The  American  Brake  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  plan- 
ning on  erecting  a  four-story  machine  shop,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $225,000. 

James  S.  Hearons  has  become  affiliated  with  the  Gustin- 
Bacon  Manufacturing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  rail- 
load  representative. 

The  Bovven  Motors  Railway  Corporation,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  has  completed  plans  for  a  plant  to  produce  gasoline- 
propelled  passenger  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  opened 
an  office  in  the  Woolw^orth  building.  New  York,  which  is 
in  charge  of  H.  L.  Mode. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  on 
October  1,  removed  its  Birmingham  office  from  801  Brown 
Marx  building  to  1925  Fifth  avenue,  north. 

The  name  of  the  Schroeder  Headlight  &  Generator  Com- 
pany, E!vansville,  Ind.,  was  changed  to  Sunbeam  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company  on  September  27,  1919. 

Horace  S.  Wilkinson,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  to  succeed  Herbert  Du  Puy,  resigned. 

T.  W.  Holt,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Curtain 
Supply  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  a  director  and 
secretary,  in  place  of  William  S.  Estell,  resigned. 

Louis  J.  Schneider  has  been  appointed  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Clark  Tructractor  Company,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Schneider  is  a  graduate  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive 
Engineers,  as  well  as 
the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. He  served  in  the 
engineering  department 
of  the  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company  dur- 
ing 1911  and  in  the 
sales  department  from 
1912  to  1916;  during 
the  early  part  of  1917 
he  was  sales  manager 
of  the  Jackson  Rim 
Company,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  he  became 
sales  manager  of  the 
Harrison    Radiator 

Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  which  position  he  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Clark  Tructractor 
Company. 

L.  A.  Muttart,  railroad  salesman  for  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  with  headquarters  in  that  city,  has 
been  promoted  to  manager  of  the  Chicago  railroad  sales 
department  of  that  company. 

C.  N.  Replogle  has  resigned  as  general  manager  of  the 
Ralston    Steel    Car   Company,    Columbus,   Ohio,   to  become 
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general  manager  of  the  new  plant  of   the   Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  the  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  office  of  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York,  has  been  appoint -d 
manager  of  the  new  offiice  of  the  company  in  the  Sana 
Houston  Life  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Vapor  Car  Heating  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  wi  h 
headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  taken  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Canadian  branch  at  Montreal  of  the  Vapor  Car 
Heating  Company,  Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

The  Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  New  York,  h;  s 
bought  the  property  and  rights  of  the  American  Vanadium 
Company,  and   has  elected  officers  as  follows:   J.  Leonard 

Replogle,  president, 
Merrill  G.  Baker,  vict- 
president;  Lawrence  1". 
Diffenderfer,  treasurer, 
and  Edward  F.  Nicker- 
son,  secretary.  J. 
Leonard  Replogle  was 
born  in  Bedford  county, 
Pa.,  on  May  6,  1876, 
and  was  educated  ia 
the  public  schools  of 
Johnstown.  He  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Company  as 
office  boy  at  the  age  of 
13,  and  served  succes- 
sively as  clerk,  shipper, 
assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  axle  de- 
partment, superinten- 
dent of  the  forge,  axle 
and  bolt  departments,  assistant  to  the  assistant  general  man- 
ager, superintendent  of  the  order  department,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  assistant  to  president,  and  in  September,  1912, 
was  elected  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  sales. 
In  February,  1915,  he  resigned  from  the  Cambria  Steel 
Company  to  become  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
sales  of  the  American  Vanadium  Company,  and  subsequently 
became  president  and  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  same 
company.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Wharton  &  Northern 
Railroad,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
W'harton  Steel  Company.  Mr.  Replogle,  during  the  war,  also 
served  as  director  of  steel  supplies  for  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  had  conferred  upon  him  recently  by  the  French 
government  the  decoration  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  recognition  of  the  service  he  rendered  for  the 
Allied  cause. 

A.  Clark  Moore,  vice-president  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating 
&  Lighting  Company,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tube  Company. 
Chicago,  with  temporary  headquarters  in  that  city. 

O.  A.  Phenix,  associated  with  the  sales  department  of 
the  United  States  Graphite  Company,  Sajjinaw,  Mich.,  with 
office  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  promoted  to  advertis- 
ing manugt-r  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  George  A. 
Cooper. 

The  Lyon  Metallic  Manufacturing  Company,  Aurora, 
111.,  has  opened  a  New  England  district  sales  branch  at 
161  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  charge  of  J.  B. 
Throckmorton,  formerly  New  York  City  representative  of 
the  company. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  has  purchased 
two  pieces  of  property  adjacent  to  its  plant  in  Chicago  at 
a  consideration  of  approximately  $90,000.  One  of  the 
properties  is  361    ft.  by  240  ft.  and  the  other  100  ft.  by 
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240  ft.  The  company  contemplates  the  building  of  an 
addition  to  the  present  plant  which,  together  with  the  re- 
building of  the  old  plant,  will  cost  approximately  $2,000,000. 

Ihe  Rock  Island  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $200,000  capital 
stocr;  to  manufacture  brake  shoes  and  other  railway  sup- 
plit~.  The  incorporators  are  Simon  Lewis,  Hyman  Lewis 
end  M.  I.  Morris. 

E.  L.  Chollman, .  formerly  with  the  Southern  Locomotive 
Valve  Gear  Company,  has  been  made  vice-president  and 
sail-   manager   of   the   Paxton-Mitchell    Company,   Omaha, 

Neb.  Mr.  Chollman 
was  born  on  August  5, 
1877,  at  Omaha,  Neb. 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  1892  as  a 
machinist  apprentice 
on  the  Union  Pacific  at 
its  Omaha  shops.  From 
1897  to  1901  he  was 
machinist  on  various 
railroads  and  from 
1901  to  1902  was 
roundhouse  foreman  on 
the  Union  Pacific,  with 
office  at  Evanston, 
Wyo.  In  1902,  he  was 
appointed  assistant 
general  foreman  at 
Chevenne,  Wyo.  From 
190.S  to  1904  he  was 
master  mechanic  for 
the  La  Follette  Coal  &  Iron  Railway  Company,  La  Follette, 
Tenn.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  general  foreman 
on  the  Southern,  with  office  at  Alexandria,  Va.  In  1905 
he  was  appointed  general  foreman  at  Danville,  Va.,  and  in 
1906  was  transferred  to  Greensboro,  N.  C,  which  position 
he  held  until  1909  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  car  shops  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  July,  1914,  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Locomotive  Valve 
Gear  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  recent  election  as  vice-president  and  also  manager 
of  the  Paxton-Mitchell  Company. 

C.  E.  Hutchison,  formerly  district  representative  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  of  the  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
has  resigned  to  become  associated  with  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1  he  Armstrong  Brothers  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  is  erect- 
ing an  addition  to  the  drop  forge  department,  a  new  building 
for  the  hardening  and  heat  treating  department  and  a  new 
reinforced  concrete'  building  for  the  general  office,  finished 
stfxk  and  shipping  department. 

G.  E.  Anderson,  formerly  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of 
tin  American  Locomotive  Company,  has  been  appointed 
a>si.stant  eastern  sales  manager  of  the  Duff  Manufacturing 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  headquarters  at  the  eastern 
sales  offices,  50  Church  street.  New  York. 

rhe  Pollak  Steel  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  ap- 
I''  inted  the  C.  A.  S.  Engineering  Company,  790  Woodward 
;^  nue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  its  representative  in  the  Detroit 
f'  trict,  which  embraces  Michigan  and  northern  Ohio,  in- 
'    I  cling  the  cities  of  Toledo,  Elyria  and  Cleveland. 

'harles  H.  Small  and  George  F.  Shade  have  established 

*  office  in  the  Monadnock  building,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

•  agents  for  the  Sargent  Company,  Chicago,  auxiliary 
'  omotive  device  manufacturers.  They  will  also  act  as 
;t    nts  for  other  manufacturers  of  railway  specialties. 


George  R.  Woods  has  resigned  from  the  Allied  Machinery 
Company  of  America,  New  York,  to  become  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  R.  S.  Stokvis  &  Zonen,  Ltd.,  Rotterdam, 
Holland.  Mr.  Woods  has  been  in  Europe  studying  indus- 
trial and  economical  conditions  and  returns  to  New  York 
to  take  up  his  new  duties. 

H.  V.  McKedy,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that  company.  He  has  been 
appointed  eastern  representative  of  the  Glidden  Cwnpany, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  636  West  Thirty- 
fourth  street.  New  York. 

J.  H.  Mitchell,  who  has  for  some  time  been  manager  of 
sales  of  the  western  district  for  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Cam- 
pany  and  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  left  recently  for  Havana,  Cuba,  to 
assume  the  position  of  executive  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Company  of  Cuba. 

Louis  W.  Ulmer,  has  been  appointed  eastern  railway  sales 
representative  of  the  Detroit  White  Lead  Works,  with  office 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Ulmer  has  recently  been  released 
from  his  duties  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  and 
was  connected  with  the  Detroit  White  Lead  _Works  before 
he  entered  the  military  service. 

C.  W.  Cross,  special  railroad  representative  of  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  western  railroad  sale?  with  the  same 
headquarters,  succeeding  L.  C.  Sprague,  who  has  resigned 
to  become  general  mechanical  inspector  of  the  Galena-Signal 
Oil  Company,  with  office  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Major  C.  G.  Carothers  who  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  as 

captain  and   major   from   September,    1917,   to   September, 

1919,   has   been   appointed    Chicago   railroad   representative 

I  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 

Rubber  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  succeeding  F.  O. 
Slutz,  promoted.  Major 
Carothers  was  bom  on 
August  31,  1881,  at 
Mattoon,  111.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  grade 
and  high  schools  of  his 
native  town.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  as 
machinist  at  Mattoon 
on  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  and  then  worked 
for  a  number  of  west- 
ern railroads.  He  sub- 
sequently attended 
Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
was  graduated  as  a  railway  mechanical  engineer  in  1912. 
From  August  of  that  year  to  August,  1914,  he  was  mechani- 
cal engineer. with  the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Ohio.  He  then  served  to  September,  1917, 
as  senior  mechanical  engineer  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Division  of  Valuation,  Southern  District,  with 
headquarters  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  In  July,  1917,  he 
received  a  comm.ission  as  captain  in  the  Engineers  Rescn-e 
Corps  and  was  called  to  active  service  the  following  Sep>tem- 
ber  to  attend  the  Second  Engineer  Officers'  Training  Camp, 
.\merican  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  subsequently 
was  attached  to  the  301st  Engineers  of  the  76th  Division  j\t 
Camp  Devens,  Aver,  Mass.,  and  in  January,  1918,  was 
sent  to  France  to  report  to  the  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  Colonel  H.  H.  Maxfield  of  the  Railway  Trans- 
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porlation  Corps.  He  subsequently  served  in  the  railroad 
yard  at  Is-sur-Tille  as  master  mechanic  and  built  a  shop 
tliere,  also  one  at  Villa-le-Sex,  the  advance  section  amrruni- 
ticn  depot.  He  later  served  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  13th  Grand  Division,  with  headquarters  at 
Is-sur-Tiile. 

Fred  J.  Holden,  who  has  represented  B.  M.  Jones  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  railway  department.  Austin  Savage, 
formerly  of  Samuel  Osborn  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England, 
is  now  located  in  New  York  and  has  been  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  B.  M.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lawrence  A.  Rowe,  mechanical  inspector  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Universal  Packing  & 
Service  Company,  with  office  at  Chicago.  This  company 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  and  sell  spring  journal 
box  packing  and  in  addition  will  maintain  a  service  depart- 
ment. 

The  Detroit  Star  Grinding  Wheel  Company  has  been 
formed  by  merging  the  business  of  the  Detroit  Grinding 
Wheel  Company  and  the  Star  Corundum  Wheel  Company, 
both  of  Detroit,  Mich.  The  officers  of  the  new  company 
are  John  R.  Kempf,  president;  J.  T.  Wing,  vice-president; 
F.  H.  Whelden,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Edward  N.  Dodge, 
formerly  with  the  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  general  sales  manager.  The  company's  plant 
and  offices  will  be  at  241-61  Cavalry  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  W.  Ross  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  Templeton, 
Kenly  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Simplex 
jacks.     In  1916  Mr.   Ross  was  designated  as  engineer  in 

charge  of  installing  a 
bureau  of  standards  for 
the     Quartermaster 
Corps,   U.    S.    A.,    for 
the  purpose  of  testing 
and    selecting    various 
motor     machine     shop 
tools      and      accessory 
equipment     for    the 
United    States   govern- 
ment.   In  1917  he  was 
called    to    Washington 
to  purchase  machinery, 
tools   and    auto   acces- 
sories   for    use    of    the 
Motor  Transport  Corps 
in  France,   on  August 
1,    1917,   receiving  his 
commission  as  captain, 
later  being  promoted  to 
major.    He  went  over- 
seas,  where   he  was   connected  with  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  in  an  engineering  and  purchasing  capacity  and  was 
later   sent   to   Spain   and   Portugal   in   connection   with   the 
general   purchasing   board.      After   the   close   of   hostilities 
Major  Ross  was  selected   as  officer  in  charge  of  sales  of 
Motor  Transport   Corps  equipment   in  connection  with   the 
United  States  Liquidation  Commission,  and  he  had  charge 
of  the  appraisal  and  selling  of  the  vast  quantities  of  motor 
cars,  trucks,  motor  cycles  and  machinery  that  the  govem- 
meiil  had  accumulated  in  France.     Major  Ross  returned  to 
the  United  States  on  September  15,  and  at  his  request  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  soon  thereafter.     His  new  work 
covers  the  general  sales  management  of  Simplex  jacks,  and 
h^  will  give  particular  attention  to  the  Simplex  pole  pulling 
and  pole  straightening   and  special  emergency  jacks  used 
by    steam   and    electric   railways   and    other   public   utility 
companies. 
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Forging. — A  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  National  Forg- 
ing Machine  Talks  is  being  distributed  by  the  National 
Machinery  Company,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  No.  36  describes  a 
method  of  forming  the  eyes  on  brake  hangers. 

Curtain  Fixtures. — Bulletin  F-1,  published  by  the  Cur- 
tain Supply  Company,  New  York,  describes  and  illustrates 
the  action  of  the  ring  curtain  fixtures  developed  by  this 
company  and  contains  sketches  showing  standard  types  of 
open  and  enclosed  grooves  to  aid  in  selecting  the  proper 
st}le  of  ring  fixture. 

Electric  Arc  Welding. — The  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued 
Circular  No.  7149,  covering  the  process  of  electric  arc  weld- 
ing and  the  necessary  apparatus  required.  A  comparison  is 
made  of  the  different  processes  of  welding  and  the  advan- 
tages of  electric  arc  welding  are  pointed  out. 

Care  of  Electric  Hoists. — Facts  for  Operators  of  Elec- 
tric Hoists  is  the  title  of  a  four-page  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Association,  New  York, 
for  the  guidance  of  electric  hoist  operators.  It  deals  with 
such  matters  as  connections,  lubrication,  and  the  care  of  the 
motor,  controllers  and  ropes. 

Asbestos. — The  Magnesia  Association  of  America,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  is  now  publishing  a  monthly  booklet  which  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  asbestos  and  magnesia  indus- 
tries. The  magazine  is  known  as  "Asbestos"  and  contains 
information  regarding  market  conditions  and  prices,  and 
articles  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  users  and  manu- 
facturers of  asbestos  and  allied  products. 

Steel  Treating.  —  Detailed  instructions  for  treating 
Colonial  tool  steel  and  tools  have  been  compiled  as  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  by  the  Colonial  Steel  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  published  in  a  booklet  entitled  The  Colonial 
Tool  Steel  Treating  Book.  In  addition  to  the  directions  for 
hardening  and  treating,  the  book  contains  a  complete  list 
of  tools  with  the  grades  of  Colonial  steel  best  adapted  for 
their  use,  with  a  separate  list  of  railroad  tools. 

Feedwater  Heater. — Bulletin  5  of  tlie  Locomotive  Feed 
Water  Heater  Company,  New  York,  is  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  application  and  operation  of  the  Type  E  locomotive 
feedwater  heater  developed  by  this  company.  A  colored 
chart  shows  how  the  heater  performs  its  functions  and  is 
arranged  to  show  in  a  graphical  manner  just  where  all  of 
the  heat  that  comes  from  the  burning  coal  on  the  grates  of 
the  locomotive  is  distributed  and  its  amount  at  various  points 
throughout  the  route  between  the  fuel  bed  and  the  top  of  the 
stack.  A  sectional  drawing  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
equipment  on  a  locomotive,  with  all  pipe  connections. 

Welding  Locomotive  Fireboxes. — The  Air  Reduction 
Sales  Company,  New  York,  has  prepared  and  published  a 
40-page  booklet,  No.  4,  describing  the  Airco  process  of  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  as  applied  to  locomotive  firebox  welding 
instead  of  riveting.  The  booklet  is  designed  to  help  the 
operator  by  showing  him  the  proper  methods  to  follow 
when  welding  a  firebox.  It  describes  the  operations  neces- 
sary- for  full  and  semi-welded  side  sheets,  cracks  in  side 
sheets,  full  welded  door  and  flue  sheets,  patches  on  fireboxes 
and  flue  sheets,  patches  on  mudring,  welding  of  door  col- 
lars and  door  holes,  building  up  worn  edges  of  fireboxes,  etc. 
The  different  operations  are  very  clearly  illustrated  by  full 
page  drawings. 
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THE  STORY  WRITING  CONTEST 

In  the  November  issue  of  this  publication  a  story  writing 
contest  was  announced  which  any  one  in  the  railroad  field 
is  eligible  to  enter. 

The  type  of  story  desired  must  depict  the  romance  of  rail- 
road life  or  deal  with  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  shops 
or  yards,  on  the  road,  or  in  the  office.  The  writer  need  not 
offer  a  solution  of  the  problem  he  may  describe — ^though  that 
would  be  desirable — ^but  should  set  forth  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible the  thought  he  wishes  to  bring  out;  others  may  find  the 
solution. 

Literary  finish  is  desirable,  but  the  merits  of  a  story  will, 
be  judged  more  by  the  presentation  of  the  subject  and  the 
clearness  with  which  the  action  is  described  or  the  charac- 
ters portrayed. 

These  stories  may  be  told  in  as  many  words  as  are  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  tale  properly,  but  if  it  is  feasible  they  should 
range  from  1,200  to  2,500  words. 

The  contest  closes  on  April  1,  1920.  In  addition  to  pay- 
ing at  our  regular  space  rates  for  any  stories  deemed  suitable 
for  publication,  the  writer  of  the  story  adjudged  to  be  the 
best  will  receive  a  first  prize  of  $75,  the  second  $50  and  the 
third  $25. 


the  effect — on  the  firebox  sheets — of  the  opening  of  the  fire- 
door  for  the  purpose  of  firing.  A  careful  study  of  the  data 
covering  these  tests  will  show  the  desirability  of  further  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work 
will  be  continued. 


Failures  of 
Welded   Fire- 
box Seams 


Deflection 

of 
Staybolts 


In  an  article  appearing  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  George  L.  Fowler  describes 
a  series  of  tests  conducted  to  determine 
the  action  of  the  firebox  sheets  and  the 
resulting  deflection  of  the  staybolts  in  locomotive  boilers.  The 
tests  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  flexible  staybolt  over 
the  rigid  bolt.  The  effect  of  changes  of  temperature  on  the 
firebox  sheets,  not  only  proved  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
flexible  construction,  but  also  suggests  a  line  of  study  as  to 


The  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection  calls 
attention  to  several  serious  failures 
which  occurred  in  fireboxes  having 
seams  welded  by  autogenous  processes.  The  examples  cited 
bring  out  very  clearly  that  while  low  water  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  failures,  the  welded  seams  apparently  gave 
way  at  a  lower  temperature  than  riveted  seams,  causing  more 
extensive  rupture  with  consequent  greater  damage,  which  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  increased  number  of  deaths  due  to 
boiler  explosions.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  safety  of  men 
operating  the  locomotive  is  of  prime  importance  and  no 
method  of  construction  should  be  used  which  increases  the 
hazard  due  to  low  water.  For  this  reason  the  recommenda- 
tion for  limitation  in  the  use  of  autogenous  welding  in  boil- 
ers must  be  carefully  considered.  Before  discarding  the 
practice,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  thorough  test 
to  methods  of  examination  of  welds  to  determine  the  quality 
of  the  metal  added,  which  have  been  developed  during  the 
past  year  to  a  point  where  they  will  serve  as  a  fairly  reliable 
indication  of  tiie  strength  of  the  seam. 

If  this  method  does  not  prove  satisfactory  it  is  possible 
that  minor  changes  could  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
firebox  to  lessen  the  explosive  force  of  the  escaping  steam. 
It  has  been  the  practice  on  some  roads  to  install  several  rows 
of  crown  stays  with  small  heads  at  the  front  of  the  crown 
sheet.    In  case  the  sheet  became  overheated  these  stays  would 
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offer  little  resistance  and  the  sheet  would  bag  before  the 
water  level  fell  any  great  distance.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  a  satisfactory  method  of  reducing  the  violence  of  boiler 
explosions  and  a  similar  tyj^e  of  construction  used  in  con- 
nection with  welded  seams  might  overcome  the  ol)jections 
mentioned  in  Mr.  l*ack's  report. 


The  Shop 

Employees'    Wage 

Agreement 


Die  agreement  covering  wages  and 
working  conditions,  which  went  into  ef- 
fect in  October  includes  some  remark- 
able provisions.  No  one  can  deny  the 
justice  of  having  definite  rules  to  govern  the  practices  in 
shops  and  these  are  on  the  whole  not  open  for  serious  criti- 
cism. In  the  classification  of  the  employees,  however,  the 
policy  of  placing  the  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  on  the 
same  basis  has  prevailed,  with  evident  injustice  to  the  more 
highly  skilled  men.  Apparently  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  work  assigned  to  each  craft  as  much 
as  possible.  As  a  result,  a  tool  maker  and  the  operator  of  a 
tool  grinder  are  placed  in  the  same  class.  The  valve  setter 
and  the  man  who  removes  superheater  units  from  the  front 
end  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay.  It  is  hardly  clear  why  the 
work  of  removing  parts  from  cars  to  be  dismantled  should 
demand  such  special  skill  that  carmen  are  required  to  handle 
it.  On  the  whole  the  agreement  seems  to  provide  plenty  of 
positions  on  the  railroads  for  inferior  mechanics,  but  little 
to  attract  the  better  class.  The  rule  specifying  that  applicants 
for  employment  will  be  required  to  make  statement  only 
as  to  their  al)ility  and  the  addresses  of  relatives  apparently 
furnishes  almndant  ojjportunity  for  undesirables  of  all  kinds 
to  enter  railroad  service. 

The  rigid  application  of  the  seniority  rule,  with  the  pro- 
vision for  })osting  bulletins  concerning  vacancies,  removes 
from  the  foreman  the  right  to  select  the  men  best  fitted  for 
the  work.  The  only  assurance  provided  is  that  the  workman 
must  l3e  able  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  po- 
sition. Such  abrogation  of  one  of  the  very  important  func- 
tions of  the  foreman  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  supervision.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
result  in  increasing  the  actual  hourly  rate  of  pay  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  All  employees  required  to  check  in  and 
out  on  their  own  time  are  paid  for  an  extra  hour  each  week. 
Where  three  shifts  are  employed,  20  minutes  are  allowed  for 
lunch  without  a  corresponding  deduction  from  the  wages.  In 
case  a  machinist  worked  an  eight-hour  shift  for  seven  days 
a  week,  these  two  rules  would  increase  the  hourly  rate  of 
pay  from  72  cents  to  76.4  cents,  or  over  six  per  cent.  With 
the  large  number  of  employees  working  in  roundhouses  this 
increa.«e  in  the  pay-roll  is  quite  appreciable. 


enced  on  cars  packed  without  the  front  plug,  due  to  the  pack- 
ing working  forward,  causing  the  inner  end  of  the  journal 
to  become  dry  and  heat.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
standardize  the  method  of  packing  without  the  front  plug. 
If  the  operating  results  are  as  satisfactor}-  as  those  secured 
oy  the  former  method  this  would  no  doubt  be  desirable.  De- 
lays due  to  hot  boxes  are  so  serious  and  costly  that  this 
method  should  be  subjected  to  long  and  thorough  trial  be- 
fore it  is  adopted  as  a  standard  practice. 


Watch  the 
Brake 
Shoes 


Should  the  Front        ^or  some  time  a  number  of  railroads 

have  had  m  use  a  method  ot  packmg 
Waste  Plug  journal   boxes  without  the  use  of  the 

Be  Retained  plug  which  is  ordinarily  placed  at  the 

end  of  the  journal.  Those  who  have  been  active  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  this  method  of  packing  journal  boxes  claim 
that  by  its  use  a  saving  of  15  per  cent  in  oil  and  waste  is  ef- 
fected and  better  lubrication  is  obtained.  The  practice  has 
not  been  in  sufficiently  general  use  to  determine  conclusively 
whether  these  claims  are  borne  out  in  practice. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  feasible  to  operate  cars  with  very 
small  pads  of  waste  under  the  journal  if  the  cars  were  given 
attention  at  short  and  regular  intervals.  The  question  arises 
whether  the  elimination  of  the  front  waste  plug  necessitates 
more  frequent  inspection  and  setting  up  of  the  packing.  Those 
who  still  adhere  to  the  use  of  the  front  waste  plug  claim  that 
it  .serves  as  an  extra  reservoir  of  oil,  assists  in  keeping  the 
dirt  out  and  prevents  the  waste  from  working  forward  when 
the  car  is  in  motion.     Considerable  trouble  has  been  experi- 


The  braking  of  modern  railroad  trains 
is  so  important  a  subject  and  the  cost 
of  the  brake  shoes  such  a  large  item  in 
railroad  expenditures  that  the  use  of 
brake  shoes  must  be  given  very  careful  attention  to  keep  the 
costs  within  reasonable  limits.  As  the  most  efficient  brake 
rigging  ever  made  can  function  only  through  the  brake  shoe, 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  wheel,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
composition  and  use  of  the  brake  shoe  is  a  vital  matter.  With 
the  high  speeds  and  heavy  equipment  in  use  at  the  present 
time  the  brake  shoe  not  only  must  possess  high  frictional 
qualities,  but  must  be  of  such  texture  and  be  reinforced  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  also  be  durable  and  safe.  By  long 
experiment  these  desirable  qualities  have  been  attained  in  a 
very  high  degree. 

The  cost  of  the  type  of  brake  shoe  required  for  the  average 
service  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  an  ordinary  plain 
casting  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  men  who  apply  them 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  wear  from  each  brake  shoe  before 
it  is  sent  to  the  scrap  pile.  An  inspection  of  the  brake  shoe 
scrap  in  almost  any  railroad  yard  will  reveal  great  numbers 
of  brake  shoes  that  have  been  removed  and  scrapped  because 
of  taper  wear,  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  casting  worn 
off  in  service.  This  is  a  condition  that  can  in  most  cases  be 
remedied  by  giving  closer  attention  to  the  wear  of  the  shoes, 
removing  the  shoe  from  the  brakehead  when  the  tapered 
wear  becomes  apparent,  and  applying  it  to  another  wheel 
with  the  position  of  the  shoe  reversed.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  driving  brake  shoes,  and  as  the  average  weight  of 
the  type  of  driver  shoe  most  commonly  used  is  over  50  lb.,  it 
is  possible  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  locomotive  brake  shoe 
cost  by  reversing  the  shoes  before  the  tapered  wear  has  pro- 
gressed too  far  to  permit  of  doing  this.  Another  means  of 
brake  shoe  conservation  is  to  remove  partly  worn  shoes  from 
the  most  severe  service,  where  a  brake  shoe  failure  might 
prove  disastrous  and  utilize  such  shoes  on  lighter  equipment. 
The.se  and  other  means  of  brake  shoe  economy  are  very 
well  known  to  most  railroad  men,  but  unfortunately  the 
brake  shoe  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  secondary  matter  and 
is  not  given  the  attention  that  its  importance  merits.  That 
it  pays  to  give  close  attention  to  brake  shoe  wear  was  proved 
on  at  least  one  railroad,  where  in  the  course  of  a  year  the 
brake  shoe  costs  were  reduced  many  thousands  of  dollars 
without  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  labor  cost  of  applica- 
tion. This  result  was  achieved,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  ver>-  considerable  increase  in  both  the  number  and  size 
of  the  rolling  stock. 

The  foremen  at  roundhouses  and  terminals  should  be  on 
the  alert  and  by  close  attention  to  the  application  and  re- 
moval of  brake  shoes  should  keep  the  consumption  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure. 


Car  The  provisions  for  apprentices  in  the 

r»        ,        ,  car  department  are  not  sufficientlv  at- 

Department  ^       ^.    '  i       .  ■,      ■,  ■,  '     ,. 

tractive  as  compared  with  the  rules  for 

Apprentices  apprenticeship    in  the   other  crafts   to 

make  car  work  attractive  to  young  men,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  railroads  will  find  it  possible  to  recruit  the  neces- 
sary numl)er  of  car  department  apprentices  under  these  rules. 
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The  rate  of  pay  in  the  car  department  is  lower,  yet  the  length 
of  apprenticeship  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  trades.  Even 
if  a  young  man  for  some  reason  preferred  to  enter  the  car 
department  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  enter  as  a  helper 
apprentice,  where  he  would  receive  49  cents  an  hour  instead 
of  the  29-cent  rate  paid  the  regular  apprentices.  The  helper 
apprentice,  to  be  sure,  is  required  to  spend  five  years  before 
lie  is  rated  as  a  mechanic,  but  the  compensation  is  so  much 
greater  that  it  would  more  than  offset  the  disadvantage  of 
the  longer  apprenticeship.  Those  who  framed  the  agreement 
apparently  realized  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing apprentices  in  the  car  department  and  a  special  provision 
has  been  made  for  promoting  helpers  if  necessar}\  The  need 
of  apprentices  in  the  car  department  is  becoming  more  gen- 
erallv  recognized  and  if  the  present  schedule  operates  as  is 
anticipated  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  service  in  the  car  depart- 
ment will  be  made  more  attractive  for  those  who  desire  to 
enter  apprenticeship  courses. 


should  be  made  for  greater  angular  movement  of  tlu-  coupler. 
This  can  only  be  provided  by  an  increase  in  the  distance  be- 
tween the  center  sills. 


Draft  Gear  ^^^  performance  of  freight  cars  of  un- 

usually  high  capacity  has  proved  so 
satisfactory-  from  an  operating  stand- 
Capacity  Cars  point  on  the  roads  where  they  have 
been  tried  that  this  type  is  finding  much  favor  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  cars  with  capacities  of  approximately  100  tons  will 
be  built  in  considerable  numbers  when  the  railroads  again 
enter  the  market  for  equipment.  With  any  such  radical  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  unit  there  are  important  points  in 
design  to  be  worked  out  and  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  some  of  the  standards  developed  for  smaller  cars 
will  serve  satisfactorily  on  cars  of  such  high  capacity.  In 
some  cases  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  parts  used, 
thereby  keeping  down  the  stresses  to  which  each  unit  is  sub- 
jected. Where  the  maximum  journal  capacity  of  eight  pairs 
of  wheels  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  load  six-wheel  trucks 
have  Ijeen  used  and  other  difficulties  can  be  met  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner. 

One  of  the  important  appliances  used  on  freight  cars 
which  is  limited  in  size  because  of  standard  dimensions  is 
the  draft  gear.  With  heavier  cars  greater  draft  gear  capacity 
will  be  needed  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  necessary  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  shocks  can  be  obtained  within  the  present 
narrow  space  restrictions.  No  satisfactory  tandem  arrange- 
ment of  friction  draft  gear  has  been  devised,  and  if  it  could 
be  developed  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  use  would  be  advis- 
able, due  to  the  difficulty  of  inspection.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances one  gear  might  be  placed  above  the  other,  but 
this  would  raise  the  floor  level  and  therefore  could  be  ap- 
plied only  to  certain  types  of  cars. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  change  that  should  be  made 
in  adapting  draft  gears  for  higher  capacity  cars  would  be 
to  increase  the  travel  to  approximately  four  inches.  This 
extra  travel  should  not  be  objectionable  because  the  large 
size  of  the  cars  reduces  the  number  of  units  in  the  train.  This 
would  offer  an  opportunit}'  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
gear  approximately  75  per  cent.  Even  with  the  increased 
travel  the  large  amount  of  work  to  be  absorbed  might  cause 
unduly  rapid  wear  of  the  gear.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case 
it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  space  between  the  cen- 
ter sills  and  possibly  also  the  distance  between  the  front  and 
rear  coupler  stops. 

An  incidental  advantage  to  be  trained  by  wider  spacing 
between  the  center  sills  would  be  .ireater  angular  movement 
of  the  couplers.  The  present  spacing  allows  very  little  side 
play  for  the  coupler  shank  and  in  rounding  curves  the  coupler 
often  bears  very  heavily  against  the  sides  of  the  striking  cast- 
ing. In  fact,  the  stresses  set  up  are  sometimes  sufficient  to 
bend  the  coupler  shank.     In  designing  long  cars  provision 


Machine  Shop  ^^^''^  ^^'^  «"^P"^  "^  practicalh  ever)  lo- 

.    .  comotive  repair  shop  is  limited  by  its 

imits  machine  shop  capacity  no  one  familiar 

Output  ^^.jjjj   ^i^g   conditions   will   be   likely   to 

deny.  Should  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  point  it  can  be  set  at 
rest  by  even  a  casual  inspection  of  the  average  railway  ma- 
chine shop.  In  most  shops  the  floor  is  so  congested  with 
motion  work  and  running  gear  parts  in  various  stages  of  re- 
pair that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  from  one  machine  to  aiiotlier. 
The  link  job,  in  particular,  is  usually  behind,  with  link  hang- 
ers, trunnion  blades,  radius  bars  and  combination  levers 
everywhere  in  evidence  and  all  waiting  for  machine  work. 
Perhaps  the  rod  job  has  been  "caught  up''  but  the  unexpected 
receipt  of  four  or  five  sets  of  rods  from  the  roundhouse, 
(marked  "rush'')  places  this  work  hopelessly  in  arrears  again. 
The  wheel  and  driving  box  job  is  another  bugbear  and  many 
a  locomotive  has  been  delayed  in  the  shop  one  or  more  days 
due  to  late  wheeling. 

With  an  increase  of  57  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  alone  in 
the  past  four  and  one-half  years,  it  is  evident  that  the  new 
business  cannot  be  handled  unless  locomotives  are  kept  cm 
the  road.  They  cannot  be  held  in  repair  shops  while  repairs 
are  made  with  the  present  inadequate  machine  shop  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  consequently  the  number  held  in  round- 
houses for  heav>'  work  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  hoped 
that  Congress  in  turning  the  roads  back  to  their  owners  will 
make  arrangements  that  will  permit  the  roads  to  finance  im- 
provements and  bring  all  their  equipment  up  to  the  standard 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  increased  business. 

Not  only  is  it  essential  to  provide  increased  machine  tool 
equipment;  machine  foremen  can  help  out  the  situation  by 
keeping  posted  on  improved  methods  and  using  what  ma- 
chines they  have  to  the  best  advantage.  Are  they  doing  this? 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges 
should  be  machined  on  a  horizontal  miller,  but  many  shops 
are  still  planing  them.  Slightly  worn  guides  should  be  trued 
up  by  grinding,  but  here  again  the  planer  is  used,  which  re- 
quires more  time  for  a  poorer  job.  Such  modem  machines 
as  are  already  installed  should  be  used  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity and  in  addition  new  machinery  must  be  purchased  in 
the  near  future  or  the  countr}''s  industries  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  motive  power. 


NEW    BOOKS 

Applied 'Science  for  Woodworkers.  By  W.  H.  Dooley,  446  pages,  SJ-i 
in.  by  7j4  in.,  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  P.-bl:«hed  by  the  Ronald 
Press,   New   York. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  an  elementary  course 
in  applied  science  for  the  woodworking  trades  to  bridge  over 
the  gap  between  the  abstract  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
science  acquired  by  the  average  high  school  student  and  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles  in  industrial  life. 
The  book  is  a  compilation  of  considerable  generallv  known 
data,  supplemented  by  knowledge  gained  through  practical 
experience.  Of  particular  interest  to  woodworkers  are  the 
chapters  on  trees,  lumber,  defects  of  wood.  In  addition  the 
book  treats  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  of  woodworking 
tools  and  their  uses,  modem  foundry  methods,  heating,  ven- 
tilating, paints  and  varnishes,  electricity  and  other  subjects, 
which  although  not  directly  related  to  the  woodwarking 
trades,  are  of  value  to  anyone  engaged  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits. A  .series  of  questions  and  problems  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  ser\'es  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  of  each  subject 
and  to  test  the  student's  power  of  concrete  application  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  text. 
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Changing  Prairie  Type  to  Mikado 


Redesigned    Boiler    Gives    Higher   EflSciency    and 
Ample    Steaming    Capacity    for   Larger    Cylinders 


AMONG  the  equipment  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  locomotives  of  the 
Prairie  type  which  were  built  about  the  year  1906. 
As  these  engines  used  saturated  steam  and  had  a  rated  trac- 
tive effort  of  33,300  lb.,  they  were  not  economical  units  for 
through  freight  service  as  regards  either  fuel  or  train  loads. 
With  a  view  to  improving  the  performance  of  the  engines 
and  prolonging  their  period  of  usefulness,  the  operating  de- 
partment considered  the  advisability  of  converting  them  to 
the  Mikado  type.     Plans  were  accordingly  made  in   1914, 


keep  the  same  dimension  from  the  cylinder  to  the  front  driv- 
ing wheel  and  also  to  retain  the  uniform  spacing  of  66  in. 
between  the  centers  of  the  drivers.  Since  the  weight  per  driv- 
ing axle  remained  practically  unchanged,  no  greater  stresses- 
were  introduced  in  the  equalizing  system  and  the  samei 
springs,  equalizers  and  hangers  were  used  on  the  Mikadd 
engine  with  the  additional  parts  required  to  take  care  of 
the  extra  wheel.  On  both  engines  the  equalizing  system  is 
divided  between  the  second  and  third  pair  of  drivers. 

The  cylinders  on  the  Prairie  type,  or  class  T  engine,  were 


Northern  Pacific  Prairie  Type  Locomotive,  Class  T 


and  six  locomotives  were  changed  at  the  Brainerd,  Minn., 
shop  in  1918  and  1919. 

The  Prairie  type  locomotives  had  a  total  weight  of  204,500 
lb.  and  a  tractive  effort  of  33,300  lb.,  while  the  Mikados 
weighed  249,000  lb.  with  40,300  lb.  tractive  effort.  In 
working  out  the  alterations  to  be  made,  the  original  parts  of 
the  machinery  and  running  gear  were  retained  as  far  as 
possible.     The  addition  of  a  fourth  pair  of  driving  wheels 


21  in.  by  28  in.,  but  on  the  Mikado,  or  class  W-4,  they  were 
enlarged  to  24  in.  by  28  in.  with  outside  steam  pipes.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  greater  piston  thrust,  the  main  axle 
was  made  10  in.  in  diameter,  but  on  the  other  wheels  the 
original  9J/^  in.  axle  was  retained.  The  piston  rod  was 
made  3^  in.  longer  and  the  main  rod  was  shortened  the 
same  amount.  As  the  position  of  the  center  line  of  the 
valve  chamber  was  changed,  a  new  rocker  was  made  for  the 


Mikado  Type,  Ciass  W-4,   Rebuilt  from  Class  T 


made  new  main  frames  necessary.  The  increased  tractive  ef- 
fort desired  called  for  larger  cylinders  and,  to  take  care  of 
the  greater  stresses,  cast  steel  frames  of  larger  section  were 
designed.  The  engines  as  originally  built  had  a  short  rigid 
wheel  base,  and  the  distance  from  the  transverse  center  of 
the  cylinder  to  the  front  axle  was  unusually  short  for  loco- 
motives of  the  Prairie  type.     It  was,  therefore,  possible  to 


valve  gear.     The  valve  travel  was  also  increased  from  5  in. 
to  5^  in. 

In  changing  the  boiler  the  original  barrel  was  retained, 
and  a  new  front  course  and  an  enlarged  smoke  box  were 
added.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  frame,  as  before 
mentioned,  was  66  in.  The  space  required  for  the  super- 
heater header  made  it  necessary  to  set  the  front  tube  sheet 
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Changing  Prairie  Type  to  Mikado 


•Redesigned    Boiler    Gives    Higher    Kfficiency    and 
Ample    Steaming    Capacity    for    Larger    Cylinders 


AMONG  the  equipment  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  locomotives  of  the 
Prairie  type  which  were  built  about  the  year  1906. 
As  these  engines  used  saturated  steam  and  had  a  rated  trac- 
tive effort  of  33,300  lb.,  they  were  not  economical  units  for 
through  freight  service  as  regards  either  fuel  or  train  loads. 
With  a  view  to  improving  the  performance  of  the  engines 
and  prolonging  their  period  of  usefulness,  the  operating  de- 
})artment  considered  the  advisability  of  converting  them  to 
the  Mikado  type.      Plan?  were  accordingly  made   in   1914, 


keep  the  same  dimension  from  tlie  c\lindcr  lu  ihv  front  driv- 
ing wheel  and  also 'to  retain  the  uniform  ^p.aing  of  00  in. 
between  the  centers  of  the  drivers.  Since  the  wvigln  per  driv- 
ing axle  remained  practically  unchanged,  no  greater  stresses- 
were  introduced  in  the  equalizing  s\stem  and  tlie  same 
springs,  equalizers  and  hangers  were  ii>ed  on  the  Mikado 
engine  with  the  additional  pans  retiuinil  t«.  take  care  of 
the  extra  wheel.  On  both  engines  the  equalizing  system  is 
divided  between  the  second  and  third  pair  of  drivers. 

The  cylinders  on  the  Prairie  type,  or  clxiss  T  engine-,  wvre 


Northern    Pacific   Praine   Type   Locomotive,   Class  T 


and  six  locomotives  were  changed  at  the  Brainerd,  Minn., 
shop  in  1918  and  1919. 

The  Prairie  type  locomotives  had  a  total  weight  of  204,500 
lb.  and  a  tractive  effort  of  33,.-)0()  lb.,  while  the  Mikados 
weighed  249,000  lb.  with  40..H)0  lb.  tractive  effort.  In 
working  out  the  alterations  to  be  made,  the  original  parts  of 
the  machiner}-  and  running  gear  were  retained  as  far  as 
possible.     The  addition  of  a  fourth  pair  of  driving  wheels 


21  in.  by  28  in.,  but  on  the  Mikado,  or  tlas.-  \\  -4.  they  were 
enlarged  to  24  in.  by  28  in.  with  outside  steam  pipes.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  greater  piston  thrust,  the  main  axle 
was  made  10  in.  in  diameter,  but  on  the  other  wheeb  tlie 
original  9J/2  in.  axle  was  retained.  Mie  piston  rod  was 
made  3 5^  in.  longer  and  the  main  rod  was  shorteneil  the 
same  amount.  As  the  jiosition  of  the  center  line  of  the 
valve  chamber  was  changed,  a  new  ro(ker  wa«^  made  for  the 


Mikado  Type,   Class   W-4,   Rebuilt  from   Class  T 


made  new  main  frames  necessar}*.  -The  increased  traetive  ef- 
fort desired  called  for  larger  cylinders  and,  to  take  care  of 
the  greater  stresses,  cast  steel  frames  of  larger  section  were 
designed.  The  engines  as  originally  built  had  a  short  rigid 
wheel  ba.<;e,  and  the  distance  from  tlie  transverse  center  of 
the  cylinder  to  the  front  axle  was  unusually  short  for  loco- 
motives of  the  Prairie  type.     It  was,  therefore,  pos'^ible  to 


valve  gear,      llu   valve  travel  was  also  inereased  from  .^  in. 
to  5l'2  in.  .. 

In  changing  the  boiler  the  original  barrel  was  retained, 
and  a  new  front  course  and  an  enlarged  tmoke  box  were 
added.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  frame,  a-  Ufore 
mentioned,  was  66  in.  The  space  re<|uired  for  the  >u|)er- 
heater  header  made  it  necessan   to  -et  the  front  luk-  sheet 
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9  in.  farther  back  from  the  center  line  of  the  stack.  The  re- 
maining 57  in.  was  utilized  by  adding  39  in.  to  the  length  of 
the  tul)es,  making  them  16  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  combustion  chamber  from  32  in.  to  50  in. 
The  brick  arch  was  retained  in  its  original  position  and  no 
other  change  was  made  in  the  firebox.  A  superheater  with 
28  elements  was  added  which,  with  the  other  changes,  in- 
creased the  equivalent  heating  surface  from  2,359  sq.  ft.  to 
3,186  sq.  ft. 

A  comparison  of  the  ratios  of  the  class  T  and  class  W-4 
is  of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the  re.«.triction.s  placed  on 
the  design  of  the  Mikado  due  to  the  necessity  of  conform- 
ing to  many  of  the  main  dimensions  of  the  Prairie  tvpe. 
The  tractive  effort  was  increased  not  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  weight  on  drivers  but  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  total 
weight,  or  about  21  per  cent.  The  extension  of  the  boiler 
barrel  in  a  saturated  engine  would  have  increased  the  heat- 
ing surface  about  20  per  cent,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
superheater  the  equivalent  heating  surface  was  raised  35  per 
cent.  The  benefit  of  this  change  is  shown  by  the  decrease  of 
the  total  weight  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  from  86.7 
to  78.2  and  the  increase  in  the  square  feet  of  heating  sur- 
face per  cubic  foot  of  cylinder  volume  from  210.6  to  217.9 
square  feet. 

Excellent  operating  results  have  been  secured  with  the 
new  class  W-4  engine.  They  have  lx?en  placed  in  service 
on  tlie  division  Ijetween  Glendive  and  Billings,  Montana, 
where  the  heaviest  ruling  grade  westbound  is  26  ft.  per 
mile.  In  this  direction  the  rating  of  the  Prairie  type  is 
1,600  tons,  while  the  rating  for  the  Mikado  is  2,600  tons, 
an  increase  of  62  per  cent.  On  the  eastbound  movement  the 
length  of  the  trains  is  controlled  by  the  passing  siding,  and 
the  ratings  for  the  two  types  are  as  follows:  From  Billings 
to  Forsyth,  class  T,  2,900  tons;  class  \V-4,  3,400  tons;  from 
Forsyth  to  Glendive,  class  T,  2,800  tons;  class  W-4,  3,300 
tons. 

The  improvements  in  the  smoke  box  were  designed  to 
overcome  the  trouble  of  throwing  sparks.  With  the  class  T 
engines  tl-  s  has  l>een  very  annoying  in  the  past,  particu- 
larly when  used  in  the  district  where  semi-bituminous  coal 
is  burned. 

The  converted  engines  ride  much  easier  than  the  Prairie 
type  and,  because  of  the  better  load  distribution,  are  much 
easier  on  the  track. 

An  additional  advantage  secured  by  the  conversion  to  the 
^likado  type  is  uniformity  of  train  loads  on  several  di- 
visions. The  heavier  Mikados  in  use  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  have  tractive  efforts  of  46,000  lb.  and  57,100  lb. 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  class  T  and  class  W-4,  pro- 
vide motive  power  units  adapted  for  hauling  approximately 
equal  tonnage  on  lines  where  the  grades  vary  widely,  thus 
facilitating  through  movement  without  breaking  up  trains 
at  division   points. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  principal  dimensions, 
"weiglits  and  ratios  for  the  two  types  of  locomotives  are  as 
follows : 

General  Data 

Class   T  Class  W-4 

6-3-2  2-8-2 

Hage     4    ft.    S'/j    in.  4   ft.   syi    in. 

^ervice     Freight  Freijjht 

rue]     Bit.    coal  Bit.  coal 

Tractive    eflfort     33.300    \b.  40,300  lb. 

Weight   in    working   order 204,500  lb.  249,000  lb. 

Weight    on    drivers 153.500    lb.  204,000  1b. 

Weight   on   leading   truck 20,500  Ih.  19,600  1b. 

Wcjght   on    trailing   truck 30,500  lb.  25.400  lb. 

Weight  of   engine   and   tender   in   work- 
ing order    353,000    lb.  397.500  1b. 

Wheel    base,    driving 11    ft.  0  in.  16  ft.   6  in. 

Wheel    base,    total 28    ft.    11    in.  34  ft.   5   in. 

Wheel   base,    engine   and    tender 57    ft.    Sl-j   in.  62    ft.   9J^    in. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers   -=-    tractive  effort...  4.61  5.06 

Total    weight    -4-    tractive    effort 6.14  6.18 

Tractive     efTort     X     diam.     drivers     -^ 

equivalent    heating    surface* 889.3  796.9 


Equivalent    heating    surface*     -=-     grate 
area     54.2  73.2 

Firebox    heating    surface    -r-    equivalent 

heating   surface,*    per   cent 10.0  8.15 

Weight    on    drivers    -f-    equivalent    heat- 
ing  surface*    65.1  64.0 

Total     weight      -i-      equivalent     heating 

surf.ice*     86.7  78.2 

Volume  both  cylinders 11.20  cu.   ft.  14.62  cu.  ft. 

Kquivaleiit     heating     surface*      -j-     vol. 
cylinders    210.6  217.9 

Grate    area    H-    vol.   cylinders 3.88  2.98 

Cylinders 

Kiml     Simple  Simple 

I.)iametcr  and  stroke 21  in.  by  28  in.      24  in.  by  28  itL 

I'ah-cs    , 

Kind     Piston  Piston 

Diameter     12  in.  14  in. 

Greatest  travel    S  in.  554   in. 

Oi'tside   lap    1  in.  i  in. 

Inside   clearance    0  in.  0  in. 

Lead    in    full    gear 1/32  in.  neg.  1/32  in. 

Wheels 

Driving,   diameter  over  tires 63  in.  63  in. 

Driving,    thickness   of   tires 3J/2    in.  ZlA  in. 

Driving    journals,    main,    diameter    and 

length     9f  J   in.  by  12  in.  10  in.  by  12  in. 

Driving   journals,    others,    diameter   and 

length     9V2   in.   by   12  in.  9%   in.  by   12   in. 

Engine  truck   wheels,    diameter iiVz  in.  ZiYi   in. 

Engine  truck  journals 6^2  in.  by  12  in.  654  in.  by   12  in. 

Trailing  truck   wheels,  diameter 45  in.  45  in. 

Trailing   truck    journals 8  in.  by   14  in.  8  in.  by  12  in. 

Rpilcr 

Stylf      Ext.  Wagon  Top.  Ext.  Wag.  top. 

Working    pressure    200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  185  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside   diameter   of   first    ring 72'^  in.  705^  in. 

l-'irehox,  length  ami  widtli 96  in.  by  6554  in.  96  in.  by  6554  in. 

l'"irtli<>s.    plates,    thickness Door,  crown   and  Door,   crown   and 

sides      Vi      in.;  sides      ^k      in. 

tubes  5^   in.  tubes   5^   in. 

Firebox,    water    space.... Front      454      in.,  454   in.  and  4   in. 

back    and    sides 

4  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter...           306-2  in.  173-2  in. 

Flues,    number   and   outside   diameter...  28-5'y8    i'l- 

Tubes    and    flues,    length 13   ft.   3   in.  16  ft.  6  in. 

Heating   surface,    tubes   and    flues 2124   sq.    ft.  2138  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    firebox 235  sq.   ft.  259  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 2359  sq.  ft.  2399  sq.  ft. 

Superheater  heating  surface 526  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface* 2359  sq.  ft.  3186  sq.  ft. 

Grate   area    43.5  sq.  ft.  43.5  sq.  tt. 

Tender 

Tank    Rectangular  Rectangular 

Journals,  diameter  and  length SVi   in.  by  10  in.  554  in.  bv  10  in. 

Water    capacity     8  000    gal.  8000  gal. 

Coal    capacity    12  tons  12  tons 

*  E<|nivalent    heatiiii;    surface    =    total    evaporative   heating   surface    -r    1.5 
times   tlie    superheating    surface. 
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THE  eighth  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  the 
Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection,  which  covers  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1919,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. Tables  I  to  IV  show  the  numl^er  of  locomotives  in- 
spected and  the  defects  found.  As  the  amendment  to  the 
boiler  inspection  law,  extending  its  scope  to  include  the  en- 
tire locomotive  and  tender  and  all  appurtenances,  did  not 
become  effective  until  September  4,  1915,  the  record  of  the 


Water    Glass    Cock    Opening    Almost 
Closed   by  Scale 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  includes  accidents  and  casu- 
alties for  only  nine  months  and  26  days. 

Table    I— Comparative    Statement    Showing    Locomotives    Inspected    and 

Number   Found   Defective 


1919 
Number    of   locomotives    irspected.  .  .      59,772 

Number    found   defective 34,557 

Percentage    found    defective S8 

Number   ordered   out   of   service 4.433 

Total  defects  found 1 35.300 


1918 
41,611 
22,196 
53 

2,125 
78,277 


1917 
47,542 
25,909 
54.5 

3,294 
84,883 


Table  II — Number  of  Accidents.  Number  Killed  and  Number  Inj 


XMumber   of   accident-; 565 

Decrease    from    previous    year percent  11.8 

Number  killed    3; 

Decrease   from  previous  year per  cent  "23.9 

XSumber   injured    ^ 647 

Decrease   from   previous   year percent  14.4 


1918 
641 
'4.1 
46 
25.8 
756 
14.8 


1917 
616 
(=) 
62 
(*) 
721 
(») 


1918 
398 


1913 
820 


1916 

52.650 

24,685 

4: 

1.943 

71,527 

ured 
1916 
537 

"is 

599 

Only 

1912 
836 


36 


510 


36 


911       1.005 


Table  III — Accidents  Due  to  Failure  of  Boilers  and  Appurtances 

V      t          ,  1919 

iNumber   of   accidents 341 

Decrease    1919   over    1918 percent  14.3 

Decrease   1919   from   1912 percent  60.2 

N  umber    killed 45 

Increase  1919  over  1918 percent  25 

Decrease    1919    from    1912 percent  50.5 

ivumber   injured    413 

Decrease    1919  from    1918 ! .' !  per  ceiit  19 

Decrease   1919   from    1912 percent  58.9 

A  summary  of  all  accidents  and  casualties  occurring  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  covering  the  entire 
locomotive  and  tender  and  all  of  their  appurtenances,  shows 

'Increa.se. 

Percentage  in  decrease  not  sliown  for  1917,  because  of  amended  act  not 
toeing  in   elTect   the  er.tirt  year  of   1916. 


Table   I \- -Casualties   Due  to  Failure  of   Locomotives,   Tenders   o» 

Appuktanceis 

Year  ended  Tune  30 — 

TsTq  191S  1917  191? 

In-  In-  In-  In- 
Killed  jured  Kilted  jured  Killed  jured  Killed  jured 

Members  of  trait;  crew: 

Kn?ineers     14        194  11  245  16  230  11  205 

Firemen    22       265  19  306  21  304  12  225 

Brakemen     11          82  6  62  13  60  9  74 

Conductors     2          16  ...  21  3  14  1  6 

Switchmen   1            7  2  S  1  8  ...  6 

Kdundhouse    and    sho]     em- 
ployees: 

Boilermaker*      ..>■».. 4  ►.,      1             9  ...  11  ...  n  1  n 

Machinists    ............    ..            5  ...11  ...  8  1  II 

Foremen     3  1  4  ...  1  1  3 

Inspectors     6  4  4  ...  3  ...  13 

Watchmen    2  ...  3  ...  5  ...  ^ 

Boilerwashers     7  1  4  ...  7  .  . '.  14) 

Hostlers     ■        6  •   ...  8  ...  6  ...  6 

Other        roundhouse        and 

shop  employees    1         11  2  i9  2  19  1  21 

Other    employees    ?           23  ...  26  5  22  ...  7 

Non-employees     2          11  ...  24  \  23  1  3 

Total    57       647  46  756  62  721  38  599 


Result  of  Explosion  Caused   by  Low  Water.     Welded  Seam   Between 
Crown    .?nd    Side    Sheets   Gave    Way 

a  decrease  of  11.8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  accidents,  an 
increase  of  23.9  per  cent  in  the  huml>er  killed,  with  a  de- 
crease of  14.4  per  cent  in  the  number  injured,  as  compared 
with  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918. 

A  summary  of  all  accidents  and  casualties,  caused  bv  the 
failure  of  the  locomotive  lK)iler  and  its  appurtenances  only, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  which  was  the  first 
year  of  the  existence  of  the  law,  compared  with  a  summary 
of  all  accident?  and  pergonal  injuries  which  occurred  durin'tj 
the  fi.scal  year  ended  June  30,  1919.  shows  the  sul)stantia] 
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Q  in.  t'.irilur  Ii.u  k  froivi  tlic  ti-ntt-r  line  of  tlic  -tin  k.  The  re- 
in.iiiiini;  .^7  in.  \va.>  utili/o(J  l)\  addinn  /i''  in.  to  llu'  Unuth  of 
tiu:  tuU-.  niakiuii  lla-in  1()  It.  o  in.  lonu.  and  liv  incnasini; 
the  lonutli  (if  tlu-  ((/niliustion  i  luinilaT  from  .>J  in.  to  50  in. 
'ilic  britk  arch  was  retained  iji  il>  original  position  and  no 
othci*  i^luitt.<?e.  wu.v-niado  in  tlu'  l"irfl)o.\.  .\.  -uprrluattr  with 
2S  t^cilU'nt.-i\va.s  added  uliieli.  with  the  other  (hanm>.  in- 
creased the  ei|ilivalent  heating  -iirfate   from   J..>.^''   ^t|.    ft.   li> 

>^,.l^»l><i;    ft.    . 

•.  A"«;>jiui»ari>on  of.  tlie  ratios  of  the  «hi^>  l.iiid  i  hi~-  W  4 
i>vnf  iniJiiiillur-iiUere-t  in  view  of  the  re-tri.iinn-  pined  on 
tlir  de^i'^n  t)f  the  .Mikado  ihie  to  the  net  e>.-it\  of  eonform- 
iny;,  t«^  Hiauy  of  the  main  dimension-  of  the  I'rairie  type. 
1,'hc  ";traeti-ve  ctlort  was  in<  rea>ed  not  in  the  >;!me  ratio  a> 
tli.i>  weitiht  on  (lriver.=i  hut  in  liie  -ame  ratio  a-  tiie  total 
weiyht,  oraiboiit.'Zl  per  .cent.  The  e\teii-ion  of  the  hoiler 
li.trrel  in  a  .-atuhited  engine  wuuld  have  inena^ed  the  heal- 
inii  ^urtaiv:  aliour  2<i  per  eent,  hut  with  the  addition  of  the 
superheater  the  e({Uivalent  heatin;2;  -urfate  wa-  rai-td  .v^  per 
ccntv  riie  U'lK-tit  of  this  clianjje  i."  >iiown  li\  the  det  rease  of 
the  totaT weight  per><|Uare  foot  of  lieatin^  >urfaei-  from  .so. 7 
to  7iS,2  and  the  i|-u:rva.-e  in  the  7><|uart-  fett  of  heatini:  -ur- 
faie  :|>er  cuhic  foot  :of  cylinder  volume  from  210.0  to  217.9 
Sfjiiare  fi?et. 

l-'\cellent  operating'  re~uit.~  have  lu'en  -ei  un-d  with  ih'' 
riew  « hi-s  W -4  euiiioe.  I  hev  havi-  heen  plaecd  in  ^ervit  e 
on  the  division  hetwi'en  (llendivi-  ,iinl  hillint;-.  .\i<iuana. 
where  the  heavie.st  rulini;  liradi'  ui-tltoiiiid  i-  2o  ft.  ]>^■r 
mile.  In  tiii^  din^tion  the  ratini;  of  tlu'  I'rairie  t\|>i'  i- 
l.o((0  tons,  while  the  ratiriL,'  lor  thi'  Mikado  i«  2,000  ion>. 
an  increa.M-  of  o2  pir  (  ent.  t  >n  the  ea^tl)ound  movement  the 
lenu'th  of  the  train-  i-  Mintrolled  li\  the  passim;  .-idinil.  and 
tlu-  raliniis  for  the  two  t\pes  arc  as  follow-:  From  Billintrs 
To  Kor-yth,  ela.-s  I'.  2.'^00  ton-:  elas.-  W  -4.  .■i.4oo  tons:  from 
ror^Aih'  to  (llendive.  (las.-  I'.  2.^0(1  ton>;  elas-  \V-4,  .v.-loo 
ton-. 

The    improvement-    in    the    -.moke    I'ox    were    dc-ii;ni'd    to 
ovrn  ome  the  trouhle  of  throw  ini;  -park-.      With  tin-  (la—    I 
viiLiin--    thi-    ha-    l»een    vtr\    aniiovin!.:    in    the    pa-t.    particu- 
larlv   when  u-ed    in   the  di-tri<t    when-  si-mi-hitmiiinous  i  oal 
i-   liurned. 

I  he  (onvi-rtiil  eniiine-  ride  nun  h  la-iir  than  the  I'rairie 
type  an<l,  iieeause  of  tin-  lietter  huid  di.-tril)Ution.  are  nuuii 
ea-ier  (in  tlu-  trac  k. 

\n  additional  advanta'^e  -etured  hy  tlu'  i(iiiver>ion  to  thi' 
"Mikado  t\|M-  i-  unifornn'lx  of  train  load-  on  -eviral  di- 
vi-ion-.  Tlu-  heavier  .Mikado-  in  u-e  on  the  Northern 
I'a.  it'i.  have  tra«  tive  .  ffort-  of  4(>.0(I0  II.,  and  .^7.100  Ih. 
ami*  ilt:  conjuU(  tion  with  the  (  l,i-«:  I  and  ela--  W -4.  pro- 
vide motive  power  unit-  adapted  for  hauliiii,'  appro.ximatily 
I'jual  fonnaye  on  line-  wlure  the  uraih-  vary  widely,  thu- 
fat  ilitatiii'.:  tiirouuh  moveniiiil  witlmut  hreakint:  up  trains 
at   division    point-. 

lor  the  purp«»M'  of  tompari-on  tlu  jirineipal  dimensions, 
wciu'ht-  and  ratio-  t'or  the  two  t\pi-  of  l<Komotive-  are  as 
fMlli.w-: 


.Srrvii't'.  

Fm'i     ...'.  ,■.;.    .  .■-.,...., 
Tr-H.-tivc  "fffoirf. .  .:. . 

Wcivtlt    III.  WiifUlii;    ■■ 

Wcinlit    on    ■<!rrV<-t-. 
W'tiirlit   fm   liii'lifia    ii 
NVf-iaTn   uti    triiilti",'    i 
Wvialit  of  I  iiaiv 

itie  nrdcr  .  .. 
Wi'Pet   h.nw".    .!ri\  i!r. 
\\'!:»»H    ?>;)«••,•'>< It :lt.   . 

w .-.I  i,:         ■    •  . 


\V.  ijht  r-n  4tIv«  ; 

T.fll  -wrisTit    -r.  ti.iu  !;\i     i,!;i.:t.. 

|>i>v.-i!c!i)".  h«''' 


eif.>«  T    ,• 

Cl.iss  \V  4 

«.-.V3 

J-S-' 

4    ft.    S'V    i,  . 

!    ff.   S'<    in 

t'niylit 

Frriqlit    • 

('•It.      lo.'ll 

Hit.  (...il 

.;.v.'<ni    It-. 

AllJlM^    111, 

JiM.'nii   Ml. 

J4'>.OO0   lb. 

15.^.  =  '111    111. 

yiA.tioo  Itl. 

J(1.5lMt    11). 

t'l.t.on  111. 

.'|'..><||»  111. 

:5.4'»0   11). 

ii4<i    ill  ^^'.'." 

.;.tH)<>  n>. 

■   .^«>7.Son  iii. 

1  i    ft.  fl   in. 

16   ft.   6  in. 

-S     ft.     11     111, 

.'4   ft.    .i   ill. 

•?    '•              Itl. 

'.'   ft.  yf-i-  i; 

I,-  !  ;  1  .  :  t  .  ,  . 

■t  '. ; 

.5.06 

I'.nuivalent     lu.it'iii;    Mirf.ni.-*     -;-     Rr;itu 

.■irc.-»     

l"irtl)ox    Ileal iiiK    .-nrf.'K'c    -:-    i-qtiivaK-m 

lu-.-itinpr   siirfjHi'.*    pt,T   cent 

W'tislil    oil    ilrivrrs    •—    t'C|iiivaU'iit    IumI 

ini:    siirt;nt  ■ 

T  .tat      wriKlit      -:-      fipiivalttit      licatitipf 

-tirfaco* 

X'lili'tnr   liotli   t>  liti<ltr>.  ....  .■.•.^.  ......  . 

l-.i|iiival«'iit     liciliiiK     siirfacif* .'    -i^    .i»l. 

i-.x  Iiiiil<TS    ;  .V. ..'...,:.  . 

iiiati     ari'.T    -^•    v*»l.    vylinilj-.r*.  .,.•.■:,.•,.■  / 

i'yliu/lfr.f 


Kim! 

KiaiiH'iir  aii'I  ftrnkc. 


Km.!     .  ..  ,v  .«;.'. . 
!  i:.:HHt<.r     ....  :',  .... 
« ir«;itr<t    tiavi'l    .... 

<  >rfsi(lc    1.111     

l'i<itlc    cl'.  aiat're     .  .  . 
I  •\I<I    in    full    uiMf.  . 


.=;4.2 

S(i.7    -    . 
11.20  cui    ft. 

.  ^'.^'^ .  -.  \ 


s.i;5_~:'' 

14.f.2.vii,  -ft. 

.     .217.9' ;'•:■ 
'■  .  ...  .•'  '••■'"• 

fsinjiilf 


.;  ,..    21  in.  !vv  28  in.       24  in.  l.v.^'S  in: 


t>riviii)i,  aiaiiutiT    over    tin-, 

nriviiijj,  Uiii-!\iii>s   of   t»ri-<.. 

l>ri\inii  joiinials     niflin.     dianirlt-r    atrii 
Irliilth     . 


.I'iston 

12  in.    .  . 

. ; . . .-. .              5  in.".  ■■'■.•.'.  ■ 

Pi-uitj  :^? 

14  iiV:  •■:.. 

. .i.....   .         1  in-    '..■'■■'- . 

.  .V'...  '  ■  1    .>2  in..ncR,-__    ■ 

•     rt.in..   -•:  ■; 

U'/iOk/.'                        '  ."■:  ■■ 

-        /*•       *■             ;       .,*           ,. 

.  fti  jii.'    . 

'■  -  $3. in. 

. .- , .  ;\^'    ••  ill;  •t>y.;i2.ii!i  •.  ■  Wvin.bv.lS  i.ti.  • 
l>riviti^r    iotirnals.   **rhiTrt    •n.-iiiirtf r   and  .■"•■.■•'•'  ■';   '"    .    •:•■■•■■ 

t.nuth  ' . . ; ,  V  U'  .•.»•  '•>••  12'.,iil.  .9Ji  ifi.  ky-l^.  yj, . 

Eiiuinr  tntck   uluvls.   diaiiHtiT.  ....;...  •'         •'•''■•-■..'.''-' ^     .•".•    ,'/'3.'.V,.in.  • .. '^  ■ 

l\Mi;ini-   trnck    jniirnals. ,.I'.,  ;-*>' ^   iti,  .l>y;' 1-2  :i|S:    6'ii' in.  'liy'V2.j«. 

liaitiiii;  tnu•l^■  wliri'l*.  diaiiH-ttT. . .-. -.I'.A  .     •'      45 'in;  '     '  ■  _  .JI5  itj.  ,■;.'..■•■  :- 

'rniilini;   tru.U    ji'iiitial-.  .■.....".■.>.■.■:  i".   ■}*  iii.  tiV   l  +  'in,        8  ip:  I/5-  l.-SiiiV' 


'  .•    »*  .    T>»    ••  •    .   .  I"   .    .   *  •    .  *   .    J    •    T.  •'  .   -    . 

W KiUiiut  iMfspittrt;.  .  ..  .-. .'.  .  -'. , 
• 'lU-iar.  dianlrtrr  of  (lr*t  t"tli«. 
lin-liuN.  Unjjili  and  \\i<hli..... 
i'lrilxtx,    |.|at('-.    tliiikiH— 


I  ir<'ni\.    watir    >i'aif.. 


l''.ilii.-.   mtinliir  aiiil  <iiit-idc  diaiiu-tcfV 
iUu-.    imnilitr  and   mit-idc   dianu'lcr. 

TiiIk-    and    tliti'S,    It  tmtli 

Il'.'atitig    surfatc,    tiilic-   and    Itms.... 

Iltatini!    surface,    firtli<)\ 

Heating'     .surface,     total 
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decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents,  due  to  such  failures, 
of  60.2  per  cent;  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  killed 
of  50.5  per  cent,  and  decrease  in  the  number  injured  of  58.9 
per  cent. 

FAILURES   OF   AUTOGENOUS  WELDS  IN   FIREBOXES. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Tables  II  and  IV  that  the  number 
of  fatalities  due  to  locomotive  failures  has  not  been  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  accidents.  This  fact  is  com- 
mented on  as  follows: 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  killed  during  the 
last  year,  over  the  year  previous,  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
due  to  some  very  violent  explosions  which  occurred  because 
of  fire  box  crown  sheet  failures,  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  prime  importance  of  proper  fire  box  construction,  inspec- 
tion and  repair,  together  with  the  location,  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  such  appliances  as  water  glasses,  gage  cocks, 
injectors,  steam  gages  and  safety  valves,  upon  which  to  a 
very  great  extent,  rest  the  safety  of  locomotive  boiler  opera- 
tion. 

While  some  of  these  explosions  were  primarily  caused  by 
low  water,  it  is  believed  that  their  violence  and  consequent 
results  were  greatly  increased  by  failure  of  crown  sheet 
seams  which  had  been  welded  by  the  autogenous  process. 
The  failure  of  such  seams,  which  have  come  into  extensive 
use  during  the  past  few  years,  in  most  cases  evidently  caused 
the  initial  rupture  and,  in  some  cases,  occurred  with  slight 
overheating. 

Investigation  of  these  accidents  indicated  that  the  failure 
of  the  welds  occurred  with  a  higher  level  of  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  consequently  a  lower  temperature  in  the  sheet, 
than  in  other  cases  where  the  crown  sheets  failed  and  did 
not  tear. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  the  force  of  a  boiler  explosion 
depends  upon  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  the  initial  rup- 
ture, together  with  the  volume  and  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler  at  the  time  of  explosion.  This  feature  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  illustrations  showing  fireboxes  which  have 
failed  in  actual  service. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  autogenously  welded  fire  box  seams 
fail  at  the  time  of  boiler  explosion,  but  inasmuch  as  our 
records  show  that  80  per  cent  of  all  such  welds  involved 
have  failed  under  such  conditions,  it  is  believed  that,  until 


Dropped    Crown    Sheet    Due    to    Low    Water,    Showing    Failure    of 

Welded     Seam 

some  way  has  been  discovered  through  which  the  quality 
and  tenacity  of  a  weld  so  made  may  be  established  in  ad- 
vance of  its  failure,  fire  box  crown  sheet  seams  so  con- 
structed should  be  avoided,  where  overheating  and  failure 
are  liable  to  occur,  and  that  autogenous  welding  should  not 
be  used  where  the  strength  of  the  structure  is  dependent  upon 
the  weld,  nor  where  the  strain,  to  which  the  structure  is  sub- 


jected, is  not  carried  by  other  construction;  nor  in  any  part 
of  a  locomotive  boiler  wholly  in  tension  while  imder  work- 
ing conditions. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  co-operate  with  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  and  the  officials  of  the  vari- 
ous carriers  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  our  duties 
and  the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
being  compelled  to  order  locomotives  removed  from  service 
for  unsafe  conditions  at  a  time  when  traffic  might  be  seri- 
ously delayed.  The  fact  that  not  a  single  formal  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  any  inspector,  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  law,  has  been  filed  during  the  fiscal  year  clearly 
demonstrates  the  wisdom  and  good  judgment  that  has  been 
exercised  by  them. 

During  the  year,  198  applications  were  filed  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  the  removal  of  flues,  as  provided  for  in  rule 
10.  Investigation  showed  that,  in  28  of  these  cases,  the  con- 
dition of  the  locomotives  was  such  that  no  extension  could 
properly  be  granted.  Twenty-two  were  in  such  condition  that 
the  full  extension  requested  could  not  be  granted,  but  an  ex- 
tension for  a  shorter  period  within  the  limits  of  safety  was 
allowed.  Eleven  extensions  were  granted  after  defects  dis- 
closed by  our  investigation  had  been  repaired.  Twenty-eight 
applications  were  withdrawn  for  various  reasons,  and  the  re- 
maining 109  applications  were  granted  for  the  full  period  as 
requested. 

As  provided  in  rule  54,  there  were  filed  3,324  specification 
cards  and  5,949  alteration  reports.  These  were  carefully 
checked  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  boilers 
represented  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  in  safe  and  proper 
condition  for  service,  and  that  the  stresses  given  therein  had 
been  correctly  calculated.  The  provisions  of  rule  2,  by  which 
all  boilers  are  required  to  have  a  factor  of  safety  to  meet 
the  requirement,  has  made  necessary  the  strengthening  of 
various  parts  of  numerous  boilers. 

LOCOMOTIVE   HEADLIGHTS 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  equipping  locomo- 
tives with  lights  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
commission's  orders  of  December  26,  1916,  and  December 
17,  1917.  The  effective  date  of  the  commission's  orders  was 
fixed  as  of  July  1,  1918. 

Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  oppositon  offered  by  cer- 
tain carriers  to  the  promulgation  of  these  requirements,  these 
lights  are  meeting  with  the  general  approval  of  the  employees 
who  are  employed  where  locomotives  are  so  equipped;  and 
the  general  expression  is  that  "they  are  a  great  safety  de- 
vice." A  number  of  the  railroad  officials,  under  whose  juris- 
diction these  lights  are  being  operated,  have  expressed  their 
opinion  that  "they  are  economical  and  add  materially  to  the 
safety  of  operation." 

Under  the  order  of  the  commission  of  April  7,  1919,  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  rules,  which  were  granted  in  their 
order  of  September  20,  1917,  because  of  conditions  brought 
on  by  war,  were  abrogated,  and  others  substituted.  Experi- 
ence had  demonstrated  that  certain  modifications,  granted  in 
the  commission's  order  of  September  20,  1917,  could  be  made 
permanent,  without  adversely  affecting  the  safety  of  opera- 
tion; therefore,  such  modifications  were  retained  in  the  per- 
manent rules. 

BOILER  EXPLOSIONS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1912,  there  were  97  boiler  explosions  from  all 
causes,  resulting  in  the  death  of  81  persons  and  the  serious 
injury  of  209  others,  while  during  the  last  year  there  were 
67  explosions,  resulting  in  the  death  of  39  persons  and  the 
serious  injury  of  112  others.  These  reductions  amount  to 
30.9  per  cent  in  the  number  of  explosions,  51.8  per  cent  in 
the  number  killed,  and  46.4  per  cent  in  the  number  injured. 
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Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that,  since  the  incep- 
tion of  this  bureau,  516  boiler  explosions  have  occurred,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  277  persons  and  the  serious  injury 
of  889  others. 

Five  of  these  explosions,  resulting  in  the  death  of  29 
persons  and  serious  injury  of  50  others,  were  due  to  failure 
of  shell  sheets,  caused  by  overpressure  or  defective  sheets, 
which  could  have  been  detected  and  their  failure  avoided  by 
proper  inspection  and  repairs;  289,  causing  the  death  of  156 
persons  and  the  serious  injury  of  486  others,  were  due  to 
failure  of  crown  sheets,  caused  by  low  water,  and  where  no 
contributory  defects  were  found;  195,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  83  persons  and  the  serious  injury  of  317  others,  were  due 


Failure    in    Wootten    Type    Firebox    Due    to    Low    Water.      Riveted 
Seam    at   Tube    Sheet    Intact,    Welded    Seam    Failed 

to  failure  of  crown  sheets  caused  by  low  water  and  where 
contributory  defects,  constituting  violation  of  the  law  or  rules, 
such  as  defective  water  glasses,  gage  cocks,  injectors,  broken 
stays  or  crown  bolts,  etc.,  were  found;  22,  causing  the  death 
of  4  persons  and  the  serious  injury  of  31  others,  were  caused 
by  failure  of  firebox  sheets,  due  to  defective  or  broken  stay- 
bolts  or  crown  stays;  5,  causing  the  death  of  5  persons  and 
the  serious  injury  of  5  others,  were  due  to  foaming  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler,  allowing  the  firebox  sheets  to  become 
overheated. 

Investigation  showed  that  in  19  of  the  explosions  which 
occurred  during  the  last  year,  due  to  low  water,  defective 
water  glasses  and  connections  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
such  failures,  which  fact  clearly  demonstrates  again  the  im- 
portance of  properly  locating  and  maintaining  such  parts  be- 
fore placing  boilers  in  service. 

PRINCIPAL    CAUSES    OF    ACCIDENTS 

Our  records  show  that  during  the  past  eight  years,  failure 
of  squirt  hose  and  their  connections  caused  976  accidents, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  one  person  and  the  serious  injury 
of  984  others;  failure  of  362  flues  caused  the  death  of  three 
persons  and  the  serious  injury  of  425  others;  failure  of  511 
water  glasses  or  their  connections  caused  the  death  of  one 
person  and  the  serious  injury  of  515  others;  failure  of  148 
grate-shaking  appliances  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  person 
and  the  serious  injury  of  147  others. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  50  inspectors  to  inspect  at 
regular  intervals  and  be  familiar  with  the  condition  of  any 
large  percentage  of  69,000  locomotives.  The  law  places  the 
responsibility  for  the  general  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  ail  locomotives  and  tenders  upon  the  carriers  own- 
ing or  operating  them.  It  appears,  however,  that  many 
officials  and  employees  of  the  carriers,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  inspection  and  repair  of  locomotives,  have  tried  to 
evade  this  responsibility,  and  have,  apparently,  endeavored  to 
transfer  it  to  the  federal  inspectors,  by  allowing  locomotives 


to  remain  in  service  with  serious  violations  of  the  law  and 
rules  known  to  them,  until  our  inspectors  found  them  and 
caused  the  locomotives  to  be  removed  from  service  for  needed 
repairs.  The  data  showTi  in  this  report  should  impress  the 
necessit}'  of  prof)er  performance  of  duties  upon  those  who  are 
required  to  inspect  and  report  defects  on  locomotives,  as 
well  as  upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  proper  repair 
of  such  defects. 

CHANGES  RECOMMENDED 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  service:  First.  That  the  act  of  February  17, 
1911,  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  at  least  50  additional 
inspectors.  Second.  That  all  locomotives  not  equipped  with 
mechanical  stokers  or  those  using  oil  for  fuel  shall  have  a 
mechanically  operated  fire  door,  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  operated  by  pressure  of  the  foot  on  a  pedal,  or  other  suit- 
able device,  located  on  the  floor  of  the  cab  or  tender  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  fire  door  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
veniently operated  by  the  person  firing  the  loctmiotive. 
Third.  That  a  power-reversing  gear  be  applied  to  all  loco- 
motives and  the  air-operated  power-reversing  gear  have  a 
steam  connection  with  the  operating  valves  conveniently  lo- 
cated in  the  cab,  so  arranged  that,  in  case  of  air  failure,  steam 
may  be  quickly  used  to  operate  the  reversing  gear.  Fourth. 
That  a  power  grate  shaker  be  applied  to  all  coal-burning 
locomotives.  Fifth.  That  all  locomotives  shall  be  provided 
with  a  bell,  so  arranged  and  maintained  that  it  may  be  op- 
erated from  the  engineer's  cab  by  hand  and  by  power.  Sixtii. 
That  cabs  of  all  locomotives  not  equipped  with  front  doors  or 
windows  of  such  size  as  to  permit  of  easy  exit  shall  have  a 
suitable  stirrup  or  other  step  and  a  horizontal  handhold  on 
each  side,  approximately  the  full  length  of  the  cab,  which 
will  enable  the  enginemen  to  go  from  the  cab  to  the  running 
board  in  front  of  it — handholds  and  steps  or  stirrups  to  be 
securely  attached  with  bolts  or  rivets;  the  distance  between 


Typical   Bagged  Crown  Sheet  in  a  Firebox  with   Riveted  Seams 

the  Step  and  handhold  to  be  not  less  than  60  in.  nor  more 
than  72  in. 

In  conclusion  the  report  recommends  that  these  appliances 
should  be  applied  to  all  new  locomotives  before  they  are 
placed  in  service,  that  locomotives  now  in  service  without 
such  appliances  should  be  so  equipped  the  first  time  they 
pass  through  the  shop  for  classified  repairs,  as  specified  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  and  all  locomo- 
tives in  service  should  be  so  equipped  within  a  reasonable 
time. 
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CONVERTING  CROSS  COMPOUND  LOCO- 
MOTIVES TO  SIMPLE 

During  the  years  1905  and  1906  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie  purchased  a  consideral/le  number  of 
cross-compound  locomtives  of  the  Consolidation  tyj>e.  These 
engines  were  among  the  heaviest  of  their  class  at  the  time 
they  were  built,  the  total  weight  in  working  order  being  101 
tons.  At  the  present  time  they  are  still  used  in  tlirough 
freight  service  and  in  order  to  eliminate  the  unsatisfacton- 
features  of  the  comjiound,  one  of  the  class  was  recently 
converted  into  a  simple  locomotive  using  superheated  steam. 
Tests  conducted  to  determine  the  relative  fuel  consumption 
of  the  compound  and  the  simj)le  superlieated  engine  showed 
that  the  chanije  in  the  desifjn  resulted  in  a  substantial  saving 
of  fuel. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  test  two  engines  were  chosen 
which  were  in  practically  the  same  mechanical  condition. 
Engine  448  was  a  cross-compound,  while  engine  468  was 
superheated  with  simple  c}  linders.  One  engine  crew  was  as- 
signed to  the  test  and  was  used  on  all  the  runs.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  close  check  on  the  fuel  u.sed,  approximately  the 
correct  amount  of  coal  for  the  run  was  weighed  and  put 
into  the  coal  space  of  the  tender.  An  additional  supply 
was  weighed  out  into  100-lb.  sacks  and  was  carried  on  the 
back  of  the  tender.  The  fuel  used  in  firing  up  and  before 
the  test  started  was  taken  from  the  sacks  and  accounted 
for  separately.  After  the  main  supply  had  l>een  burned, 
sacked  coal  was  used  or  in  case  the  pit  was  not  emptied, 
the  remainder  wa.s  removed  and  weighed.  A  record  of  the 
water  used  was  made  by  means  of  a  gage  each  time  the  tank 
was  filled. 

The  division  on  which  the  test  trains  were  run  extends 
from  Moose  Lake  to  Boylston  Junction,  Minn.,  a  distance 
of  38  miles.  The  regular  tonnage  for  the  cross-compound 
locomotives  is  90  cars  or  1,440  tons  and  the  majority  of 
the  trips  were  made  with  this  tonnage.  On  two  trips  with 
the  superheated  simple  engine,  the  train  was  increased  to 
100  cars  of  1,600  tons.  Although  the  increase  in  the 
rated  tractive  effort  of  the  simple  over  the  cross-compound 
is  only  six  per  cent,  these  runs  showed  that  engine  468 
would  handle  100  cars  better  than  engine  448  would  handle 
90  cars.  On  hauls  out  of  the  ore  mines,  the  regular  rating 
for  the  compounds  is  50  cars,  but  on  test  trips  engine  468 
hauled  55,  59  and  60  cars  without  any  difficulty.  An- 
other trial  run  was  made  from  Superior,  Minn.,  to  Glen- 
wood,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  On  this  division  the  ton- 
nage rating  for  the  cross-compound  engine  is  2,200  tons, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  trip  in  less  than  16  hours  the 
train  must  be  reduced  to  from  1,800  to  2,000.  With  engine 
468  a  train  of  2,157  tons  was  hauled  from  Superior  to 
Glenwood  in  10  hrs.  7  min.  actual  running  time,  making  an 
average  speed  of  nearly  20  miles  an  hour. 

The  fuel  performance  with  the  two  engines  on  the  trips 
between  Boylston  Junction  and  Moose  Lake  are  summarized 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

Coal 
per   Decrease  Coal  per  Actual 
Enjrine         Test         Xo.  1.000  for  En-    sq.  ft.  of  Evap.      Running 

No.  No.        of  cars     Tcnnp.ge     ton   gint-  468  j?rate  per  per  Ih.  time 

miles  per  cent     hour         coal 
468  1  anfl  2  90  1.440  124  13.9  78  0  6.9.^  1  h  32m 

448  Sand  6         90  1.440         144  ...  56..=!  7.78         2  h  37m 

468  3  and  4       100         1. 600         128  ...  80.0         6.96  1  h  .S2m 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  actual  evaporation  per  pound 
of  coal  with  the  superheated  locomotive  was  10.9  per  cent 
less  than  with  the  saturated  locomotive,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
reduction  in  tube  heating  surface  resultint^  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  .«;uperheater.  In  .<;pite  of  this,  the  superheated 
engine  u."^ed  1.S.9  per  cent  less  coal  per  1,000  ton  miles  than 
the  compound  saturated  engine. 

The  principal  dimensions,  weights,  and  ratios  for  the 
(jriiiinal  and  the  converted  locomotives  are  given  lielow: 


General  Data 

Engine  448  Engine  468 

(Cross-corn-  (Simple 

pound)  superheated) 

Cage     4   ft.  8 '/i   in.  4    ft.    8^    in. 

Service    Freight  Freight 

Fuel     Bit.    coal  Bit.    coal 

Tractive     effort     37.300   lb.  39.500    lb. 

Weight   in   workii;g   order 201,500  lb  197,800  1b. 

Weight   on    drivers 1 74,000  lb.  169.800  lb. 

Weight    on    leading    truck 27,500  1b.  28.000  lb. 

Weight  of  f-ngine  and  tender  in  work- 
ing  onbr    318.400  1b.  314.700  1b. 

Wheel    b.nse.    driving 17   ft.  0   in.  17   ft.   0  in. 

Wheel    bnse.    total 25   ft.   11   in.  25    ft.    11   in. 

Wheel    base,    engine   and    tender 55   ft.  9''j   in.  55   ft.   9'/i   in. 

Ra!ios 

Weight   on    drivers    ~    tractive   effort.  .               4.67  4.30 

Tftal   v.-eieht    -J-    tractive   effort 5.40  5.01 

Trnrtivo     ;'ffort      X      <liam.     drivers     -— 

equivalent    heating    surface* 811.2  909.2 

F.T.-.iva'ient    heating    surface*     -=-     grate 

area 61.8  58.4 

Firebox    heating    surface    -f-    equivalent 

heating   surface,*    per   cent 5.45  5.77 

Weight  on  drivers  -=-  equivalent  heat- 
ing   surface* 60. 1  62.0 

Tot^I  weight  -^  equivalent  heating  sur- 
face*      , 69.6  72.3 

Volume    equivalent    simple    cylinders....        11.45   cu.    ft. 

Volume    both    cylinders 15.65   cu.   in.  

Equivalent     heating     surface*      -r-      vol. 

cylinders    252.8  174.9 

Gt-.Tte    area     -i-    vol.    cylinders 4.08  3.00 

Cylinders 

Kind     Cross-compound  Simple 

Diameter    and    stroke 23   in.  and   35  in.  22'/^  in.  by  34  in. 

by   34   in. 

r  'alve.t 

Kird H.  p.  cyl..  piston;  Piston 

1.   p.  cyl.,  slide 

Diameter     ......  12.     in. 

Greatest    travel     6   in.  6    in. 

Wheels 

Driving,    diameter    over    tires 63  in.  63    in. 

Driving,   thickness  of   tires 3V^    in.  i'A   in. 

Boiler 

Style     Ext.    wagon    top  327    sq.    ft. 

Working   pressure    210   lb.  per  sq.  in.  2,737   sq.    ft. 

Outside   diameter  of   first   ring 67^    in.  Ext.    wagon    top 

Firebox,    length    and    width 96 'i    in.   by  170   lb.  per   sq.  in. 

70'4   in.  67^   in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter...           332-2  in.  96!^   in.  by 

Flues,   number   and    outside   diameter...              70^    in. 

Tubes    and    flues,    length 15   ft.   9  in.  178-2   in. 

Heating   stirface,    tubes   and    flues 2.739  sq.  ft.  28-5f^   in. 

Heating    surface,    firebox 158  sq.  ft.  15    ft.    9   in. 

Heating    surface,    total 2,897  sq.  ft.  2,089  sq.  ft. 

-Superheater    heating    surface 158  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent    heating   surface* 2.897  sq.  ft.  2.247  sq.   ft. 

Crate     area     46.89  sq.   ft  46.89    sq.    ft. 

•Equivalent   heating   surface    =    total    evaporative   heating   surface   -f-    1.5 
times    the    superheating    surface. 


A  New  Means  of  Cooling  Pistons. — A  recent  British 
invention  has  been  made  whereby  the  piston  of  an  internal- 
combustion  engine  may  be  cooled  by  means  of  a  draft  of  air 
circulating  through  a  space  in  the  piston.  The  draft  is 
provided  In-  means  of  fan  blades  on  the  engine  flywheel.  On 
either  side  of  the  hollow  piston  are  ports  which  register  with 
corresponding  ports  in  the  cylinder  walls  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  A  draft  of  air  is  thus  forced  through  the  hollow 
.space  in  the  piston  while  all  the  ports  are  in  line. — Com- 
pressed Air  Magazine. 

The  High  Cost  of  T(X)l  Bre.akage. — A  complete  record 
of  total  breakage  kept  by  a  far  western  American  steel  com- 
pany .<;hows  convincingly  the  expen.^^e  of  putting  good  tools 
in  the  hand>  of  careless  or  incompetent  workmen  and  indi- 
cates that  it  is  particularly  heavy  when  numbers  of  new  men 
are  being  put  to  work.  Even  in  normal  times  the  company 
found  that  the  damige  in  tools  is  a  bis;  problem  and  it  actu- 
ally happened  on  one  or  two  occasions  that  careless  men 
destroyed  in  a  moment  tools  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  their 
la1)or  for  weeks  and  months.  Before  lal)or  turnover  became 
a  pro])lem  last  fall,  two  tool  room  clerks  with  eight  assistants 
easily  dispensed  the  cr|uipment  required  by  500  men,  whereas 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  39  were  required  and  11  men  were 
engaced  .solely  on  grinding  the  tools. — Scientific  American. 


The  Deflection  of  Staybolts 

Movement  of  Sheets  of  Locomotive  Fireboxes; 
Relative   Action  of    Rigid   and   Flexible    Bolts 

BY  GEORGE  L.  FOWLER 


FOR  many  }ears  the  breakage  of  staybolts  in  locomotive 
boilers  has  been  a  source  of  danger  and  this  danger  was 
emphasized  ver}'  soon  after  the  locomotive  took  its  rapid 
leap  ahead  in  size  when  it  was  found  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessar}-  to  limit  firebox  dimensions  to  the  space  available 
between  the  driving  axles  and  the  frames. 

The  increase  in  the  length  of  fireboxes  caused  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  staybolt  breakages.  It  was  assumed  that  this 
breakage  was  caused  by  the  bending  of  the  staybolts  due 
to  a  variation  in  the  expansion  of  the  two  sheets  which  they 
connected,  bv  which  thev  were  strained  bevond  their  elastic 


Screen  for  Recording  the  Movement  of  the  Beams  of  Light  Reflected 

by    the    IMirrors 

limits,  thus  producing  a  progressive  fracture.  It  was  also 
assumed  when  the  boiler  was  working  under  normal  con- 
ditions that  staybolts  were  straight  in  their  normal  position 
and  were  subjected  only  to  that  stress  which  would  be  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  steam  pressure  acting  upon  the 
plates.  It  was  further  assumed  that  the  deflection  of  the 
bolts  occurred  during  the  process  of  raising  steam,  and  that, 
because  the  breakage  occurred  at  the  ends  of  the  firebox, 
there  was  a  neutral  vertical  zone  at  the  longitudinal  center 
of  the  firebox  along  which  there  was  no  staybolt  deflection. 
But,  while  assumptions  and  theories  were  as  plentiful  as 
autumn  leaves,  there  was  no  data  on  the  subject  and  no  one 
knew.  The  most  that  had  been  done,  in  the  way  of  in- 
vestigation, was  to  determine  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
there  was  an  upward  and  downward  movement  of  the  crown- 
sheet  and  the  tubes. 

The  object  of  the  investigation  described  in  this  article 
was  to  determine,  by  actual  measurement,  the  amount  of 
relative  movement  between  the  inner  and  outer  sheets  of  a 
locomotive  firebox  and  also  when  that  motion  occurred  as 
well  as  its  general  character.  There  was  no  precedent  upon 
which  to  proceed  nor  any  thing  more  than  the  vaguest  of 
guesses  as  to  the  amount  of  motion  to  be  looked  for — except 
that  probably  it  would  be  ven,-  slight. 

The  apparatus  used  was  of  a  very  simple  character  and 
involved  only  one  moving  part.  Its  work  consisted  of  resolv- 
ing the  motion  of  the  inner  sheet  relativelv  to  the  outer  one. 


into  its  vertical  and  horizontal  components  and  projecting 
them  on  a  screen.  These  were  afterwards  recombined  to  plot 
this  relative  movement  in  the  form  of  a  diagram.  The  mech- 
anism of  the  apparatus  consisted  of  two  small  metallic 
mirrors  that  were  first  adjusted  to  a  perfect  parallel.  A 
beam  of  light  from  a  narrow  slit  was  reflected  back  to  a 
screen.  One  mirror  was  fastened  rigidly  to  the  outer  sheet 
and  traveled  with  it  and  remained  parallel  to  it  at  all  times. 
The  main  body  of  the  apparatus  including  all  lenses  and 
adjustments  was  also  attached  to  this  same  sheet.  The  second 
mirror  was  suspended  on  the  main  body  of  the  apparatus  but 
was  so  connected  to  the  inner  sheet  that,  if  any  motion  tcx^ 
place  between  the  two  sheets,  the  mirror  would  be  rotated. 
This  would  cause  a  separation  of  the  two  beams  of  light  on 
the  screen  and  the  amount  of  separation  was  a  measure  of 
the  relative  movement  of  the  sheets.  The  calculation  of  the 
motion  was  simply  dependent  upon  the  distance  at  which 
the  screen  was  set  from  the  mirrors. 

The  first  setting  was  such  that  separation  of  1/16  in.  in- 
dicated a  relative  movement  of  1/20,000  in.  between  the  two 
plates.  This  was  found  to  give  finer  measurements  than 
were  needed  and  the  whole  of  the  work,  hereinafter  detailed, 
was  done  with  the  screen  so  set  that  each  1/16  in.  separation 


The  Original   Apparatus 

of  the  beams  of  light  indicated  a  relative  movement  of  1/6400 
in.  between  the  plates. 

The  first  boilers  subjected  to  investigation  were  of  the 
radial  stayed  type  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  en- 
gravings. There  were  two  of  them  that  were  identical  in 
construction  except  that  one  was  fitted  with  a  complete  in- 
stallation of  the  ordinan.-  rigid  staybolts  and4he  other  with 
a  complete  installation  of  the  Tate  flexible  staybolts. 

The  firebox  dimensions  were: 

Length     at     bottom 8  ft.   3  in. 

Length    at    top 8  ft.  8 «^  in. 

Width    at    bottom 5  ft.   2  in. 

Width    at    top   4  ft.  8  in. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in 
the  illustrations.  Each  firebox  was  fitted  with  four  water 
tubes  for  earning  a  brick  arch  which  was  located  as  sho\vn. 
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New  fireboxes  had  been  placed  in  each  of  the  boilers  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  tests  so  that  all  of  the  sheets  affected  were 
fresh  and  clean. 


SCOPE   OF  INVESTIGATION 


The  scope  of  the  investigation  was  as  follows:  Deter- 
mination of  the  difference  in  the  movement  of  the  inner  and 
outer  side  sheets  of  the  firebox  at  eight  points;  the  difference 
in  movement  of  the  crownsheet  relatively  to  the  roof  sheet; 
of  the  back  firebox  sheet  relatively  to  the  back  head;  of  the 
throat  sheet  relatively  to  the  front  tubesheet  and  of  the  front 
tubesheet  relatively  to  the  shell.  Determination  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fire  and  water  sides  of  the  inner  firebox  sheet 
at  the  side  at   five  points;   the  water  temperatures   in   the 


The    Original    Apparatus    Applied    to   a    Radially    Stayed    Boiler 

throat  at  the  foundation  ring  and  in  front  of  the  arch  tube 
openings,  while  steam  was  being  raised  in  the  boiler  and 
while  it  was  at  work. 

Two  methods  of  conducting  the  tests  were  employed.  In 
one  the  fire  was  kindled  and  the  fireman  instructed  to  raise 
steam  in  the  manner  usual  in  regular  roundhouse  work. 
When  tlie  safety  valve  opened,  the  fire  was  maintained  so 
as  to  keep  the  valve  blowing  for  from  10  to  20  minutes, 
when  the  fire  was  dumped  and  the  boiler  allowed  to  cool. 
The  time  required  to  raise  the  steam  pressure  to  the  blowing 
off  point  varied  from  50  to  90  minutes. 

The  second  method  was  the  same  as  the  first  insofar  as 
the  raising  of  steam  pressure  is  concerned;  but,  when  this 
was  done,  the  distribution  valves  having  been  removed  from 
the  locomotivf,  tlie  throttle  was  opened  and,  with  the  in- 
jector running  to  capacity,  the  fire  was  maintained  so  as  to 
hold  the  steam  pressure  at  the  blowing-off  point — 195  lb. — 
for  abour  30  minutes  and  then  the  fire  was  dumped  and 
the  boiler  cooled. 

In  raising  steam  the  shop  blower,  carrying  a  pressure  of 
about  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  was  attached  to  the  locomotive  and 
used  until  the  boiler  pressure  reached  that  amount,  after 
which  the  regular  locomotive  blowers  were  used. 

In  cooling  the  boiler  steam  was  blown  out  so  as  to  cause 
a  fall  of  prts-iurc  of  about  1  lb.  per  min.,  taking  about  three 
hours  to  reduce  the  pressure  to  zero. 

In  making  the  tests  the  apparatus  was  successively  located 
at  the  staybolts  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8. 

Lack  of  space  will  make  it  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  all  of  the  work  done,  and  only  enough  of  it  will 
be  described  to  give  an  idea  of  what  was  learned  and  the 
basis  for  the  tentative  conclusions  that  have  been  reached. 


I  say  "tentative"  because  the  investigation  has  not  yet  been 
completed  and  full  information  is  not  available  as  to  how 
all  kinds  of  fireboxes  act  in  service.  The  reasons  for  tl;iis 
will  appear  as  the  description  proceeds. 

In  the  tests  at  staybolt  No.  1,  which  was  at  the  front 
upper  comer  of  the  firebox,  the  first  method  of  testing  was 
used,  and  the  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  diagram. 
In  this,  as  in  all  diagrams  to  follow,  the  scale  of  movement 
is  in  thousandths  of  an  inch,  on  either  side,  vertically  or 
horizontally,  of  the  starting  point  at  O  which  denotes  the 
normal  position  of  the  two  sheets  when  the  boiler  was  cold 
at  the  commencement  of  the  test. 

In  the  first  test  at  staybolt  No.  1,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  initial  movement  of  the  inner  sheet  relatively  to  the  outer 
one  was  downward  and  to  the  rear,  and  it  will  be  seen  later 
that  this  initial  downward  movement  was  characteristic  of 
nearly  all  of  the  tests.  Both  the  downward  and  rearward 
movements  were,  however,  quickly  reversed  and  the  inner 
sheet  moved  up  and  to  the  front. 

There  are  features  brought  out  in  this  diagram  that  are 
characteristic  of  all  of  the  others  and  to  which  attention  may 
be  called  here.  One  is  that  the  sheets  do  not  expand  and 
return  to  their  normal  position  when  a  steam  pressure  is 
raised;  a  second  that  the  sheets  are  in  constant  motion  rela- 
tively to  each  other  at  all  times,  and  that  the  relative  motion 
is  much  greater  with  a  boiler  fitted  with  flexible  stays  than 
it  is  with  one  having  rigid  stays. 

In  the  case  of  staybolt  No.  1,  this  difference  in  movement 
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is  very  marked  and  the  total  maximum  deflection  of  the  flex- 
ibly stayed  boiler  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  rigidly 
stayed.  If  the  variation  of  vertical  movement  alone  is  taken 
into  consideration,  that  of  the  flexibly  stayed  boiler  is  more 
than  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  rigidly  stayed.  It 
will  be  seen,  too,  that  there  is  a  general  progressive  move- 
ment until  the  blowing-off  pressure  is  reached,  then,  while 
that  is  being  maintained,  there  was  a  movement  of  the  sheets 
to  and  fro,  with  a  general  return  movement  towards  the  orig- 
inal normal  position  after  the  fire  was  dumped  and  until  the 
boiler  had  been  cooled  to  the  disappearance  of  all  pressure. 
In  this  first  diagram,  the  rigidly  stayed  sheet  returned  to 
within    about   .001    in.    of   its   original   position,   while   the 
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flexibly  stayed  sheet  was  out  about  .009  in.  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  test. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  rigidly  stayed  boilers,  the  break- 
age at  the  upper  front  and  back  comers  of  the  side  sheet  was 
much  greater  than  it  was  midway  between  the  two,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  there  was  a  neutral  point  on  this  midway 
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line,  on  which  the  staybolt  deflection  was  little  or  nothing. 
That  this  surmise  was  approximately  correct  is  shown  by 
the  diagram  of  the  tests  made  at  staybolt  No.  2  which  was 
at  the  center  of  the  upper  row.  Here,  in  both  the  flexibly  and 
rigidly  stayed  boiler,  we  find  that  the  horizontal  motion  was 
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much  less  than  the  vertical,  indicating  an  approach  to  a  neu- 
tral zone,  but,  as  at  staybolt  No.  1,  we  find  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  sheet  to  be  something  more  than  twice  as 
much  on  the  flexible  as  on  the  rigidly  stayed  boiler. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  positively  that  there  is  no  neutral 


line  with  the  rigid  boiler,  but  the  statement  can  be  made 
regarding  the  flexibly  stayed  boiler.  Of  course,  if  the  front 
end  of  the  inner  sheet  goes  to  the  front  and  the  back  end  to 
the  rear  there  is,  possibly,  an  instantaneous  neutral  line,  but  it 
must  be  in  constant  motion  and,  therefore,  does  not  fulfil 
the  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  neutral  line. 

From  a  study  of  the  curves  of  movement  of  the  staybolts 
examined  on  the  rigidly  stayed  boiler,  the  evidence  is  that 
the  same  holds  true  for  that  boiler,  namely,  that  the  point 
of  no  movement — that  is,  where  the  two  sheets  occupy  their 
original  or  normal  positions — is  in  constant  motion.  This 
means  that  all  staybolts  are  being  constantly  bent  back  and 
forth,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  determination  of  sheet 
temperatures  which  formed  a  part  of  this  investigation. 

In  the  case  of  staybolt  No.  3,  which  was  at  the  back  en^- 
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of  the  top  row  and  close  to  the  back  head,  there  was  a  sudden 
and  rapid  movement  of  the  inner  sheet  to  the  rear  on  both 
rigidly  and  flexibly  stayed  boilers,  and  the  majfimum  of 
the  horizontal  movement  was  reached  in  a  very  short  time 
after  the  kindling  of  the  fire;  the  rigidly  stayed  boiler  readi- 
ing  it  in  10  and  the  flexibly  stayed  in  20  minutes. 

Without  going  into  details  of  the  other  tests,  it  may  be 
stated  that  while  the  amount  of  movement  varied,  the  diar- 
acter  of  the  motion  did  not  vary  essentially  and  the  same 
relationship  between  the  rigidly  and  the  flexibly  stayed 
boilers  was  maintained. 

When  tests  were  made  at  the  next  to  the  bottom  row  of 
staybolts,  however,  a  matter  developed  that  proved  to  be 
of  very  great  importance.  Attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  test  at  staybolt  No.  1^  the  first  appar- 
ent motion  of  the  sheet  was  downward,  but  as  this  only 
amounted  to  .00075  in.  it  was  regarded  as  a  negligible 
quantity.  At  the  bolt  below  it,  (No.  4,)  there  was  a  drop 
of  .00225  in.  which  was  still  not  enough  to  excite  suspicion, 
but  at  No.  7  this  drop  increased  to  .009  in.,  apparently  in- 
dicating a  downward  movement  of  the  inner  sheet  at  a  p<Hnt 
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New  ftfeUciixt-".  h;fd  l»cen  pl.n.L(l  111  (.atli  ui  the  boiler?  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  test?  so  that  all  of  the  sheets  affected  were 
fresh  and  clean. 

SCOPE  OF   IXVtS  i  H  .A  i  I(  >N 

riu-  -cope  ui  ihe  invcstiqatioii  was  as  follows:  Deter- 
mination of  the  difference  in  the  movement  of  the  inner  and 
outer  side  sheets  of  the  firebox  at  ei^ht  points;  the  difference 
in  movement  of  the  crf)wnsheet  relatively  to  the  roofsheet; 
of  the  l.;u;k  fireliox  sheet  relativtly  to  the  hack  head;  of  the 
throat  .iheet  relativel\  to  die  front  tultcsheet  and  of  the  front 
tul:>esheet  relatively  to  the  shell.  Determination  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  tire  and  water  sides  of  the  inner  firebox  sheet 
at   tlsi'   -ide  :at.  five   point-:    the   water   temperatures    in    the 
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thrcKit  at  the  foundation  rini^  and  in  fnmt  of  the  arch  tul;e 
ojKniniis.  while  steam  Was  bein«;  raised  in  the  l»oiler  and 
while  it  wa-  at  work. 

i  wo  nietliiwl.-  of  ( onductini;  the  te.>ts  were  employed.  In 
one  the  tire  was  kindled  and  the  fireman  instructed  to  raise 
steam  in  the  manner  usual  in  regular  roundhcHi.^e  work. 
When  the  *.ifety  valvt-  opened  the  fire  was  maintained  so 
as  to  ke«.p  ilie  valve  Idowinn  for  from  10  to  JO  minutes, 
when  the  fire  was  dumped  and  the  boiler  allowed  to  C(X>1. 
The  time  re<iuind  to  rai<e  the  steam  pressure  to  the  blowing 
off  point  varied  from  50  to  '>0  minutes. 

The  .-eiond  nutluHl  was  the  same  as  the  lir.-t  insofar  a^ 
the  raisini!  of  steam  i»ressure  i-  (onccrne<l:  but.  when  thi< 
was  done,  the  'li-tributi«»n  valves  havinir  been  removed  from 
the  loromotivr.  the  throttle  \vas  opened  and.  with  the  in- 
jector runnini:  to  capacity,  the  fire  was  maintained  .-o  as  to 
hold  the  »ttan.r  pre.-^.sjure  at  the  bIowin«.r-off  j)oiiit- — ^1*>5  lb.-  - 
for  alMHit  :>(>  riiin.utes  ami  th*  n  the  tire  was  dumpeil  and 
the  Ijoikr  <  lioletl. 

In  raisiiii;  >ti'ain  liie  -hop  Diuwcr,  (arni-ihcr  a  pressure  of 
about  o"  ]!.).,  per  S( J,  in:,  was  attached  to  the  locomotive  and 
use<i  until  tlie  boiler  pressure  fcache<l  that  amount,  after 
which  the-  remilAr!  loirornotiyc  1  ilowers  were  use<l. 

In  coolinu'  the  boiler  '■team  wa-  blown  out  .-o  a.-  to  *  au-e 
a  fall  of  pn --ure  of  al.ioiii  1  lb.  p«r  min.,  taking  about  three 
hour*  to  ji'diK  e  the  pres.-ure  to  /at*  >. 

In  makiui:  the  te-'ts  the  a[tj)aratu-:  was  successively  located 
at  tlie  staybolB  marked   1.  2.  ^.  4,  5.  Ck  7  and  S. 

Lack  of  .-p, ire  will  make  it  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  all  of  the  work  done,  and  only  enouuh  of  it  will 
be  described  lo  i»ive  an  idea  of  what  was  learned  and  the 
hafiis.for  the  tont;itive  eonclu-ions  that  have  been  reached. 


1  .-a\  ■leiHative"  lieeau.-e  the  investigation  has  not  yet  been 
(ompleted  and  full  information  is  not  available  as  to  how- 
all  kinds  of  fireboxes  act  in  service.  The  reasons  for  this 
will  appear  as  the  description  prfxreeds. 

In  the  tests  at  staybolt  No.  1,  which  was  at  the  front 
upper  corner  of  the  lireI)ox,  the  tirst  metliod  of  testing  was 
u.-ed.  and  tlie  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  diagram. 
In  this,  as  in  all  diagrams  to  follow,  the  .>;cale  of  movement 
is  in  thousandths  of  an  inch,  on  either  side,  vertically  or 
horizontally,  of  the  starting  point  at  O  which  denotes  the 
normal  position  of  the  two  sheets  when  the  boiler  was  cold 
at  the  commencement  of  the  test.  '.•.:•     '•  ";"     -•  " 

In  the  lirst  test  at  staybolt  Xo.  1,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  initial  movement  of  the  inner  sheet  relatively  to  the  outer 
<:ne  was  downward  and  to  the  rear,  and  it  will  lie  seen  later 
that  this  initial  downward  movement  was  characteristic  of 
nearly  all  of  the  tests.  Both  the  downward  and  rearward 
movements  were,  however.  <|ui(kly  reversed  and  the  inner 
-heet  moved  up  and  to  the  fnmt.      '"'    •  -    '•  '  '^  " 

There  are  i\atures  brought  out  in  this  diagram  that  are 
iharac  teri>tic  of  all  of  the  otlurs  and  to  which  attention  may 
l>e  ealled  here.  One  is  that  the  sheets  do  not  expand  and 
return  to  their  normal  position  wlien  a  steam  pressure  is 
raised;  a  .'ii.Hond  that  the  sheets  are  in  constant  motion  rela- 
tively to  eaih  other  at  all  times,  and  that  the  relative  motion 
i.-  much  greater  with  a  l)oiler  fitted  with  tlexible  stays  than 
it  is  with  one  having  rigid  stays. 

In  tlu-  ea-e  of  stavbolt  Xo.   1.  this  differenee  in  movement 
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I,-  \er\  marked  and  the  total  m.ixiinum  dellection  of  the  flex- 
ibly stayed  boiler  is  more  tiian  twice  th;it  of  the  rigidly 
stayed.  If  the  variation  of  verti<  al  movement  alone  is  taken 
into  consifleration.  that  of  the  tlexil)ly  .^^tayed  lx>iler  is  more 
than  five  times  as  gn-at  as  that  of  the  rigidly  stayed.  It 
will  lie  seen,  loo,  that  there  is  a  general  progressive  move- 
ment until  the  i)lowing-off  pressure  is  reached,  then,  while 
that  is  being  maintained,  there  was  a  movement  of  the  sheets 
to  and  fro.  with  a  mneral  return  movement  towards  the  orig- 
inal normal  position  after  the  tire  was  dumix-d  and  until  the 
I'oiler  had  been  cfM>led  to  the  disappearance  of  all  pressure. 
Ill  this  tirst  diagram,  the  rigidly  stayed  .<heet  returned  to 
within    about    .001    in     of    it-    original    position,    while   the 
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flexibly  stayed  sheet  was  out  about  .009  in.  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  test. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  rigidly  stayed  boilers,  the  break- 
age at  the  upper  front  and  back  comers  of  the  side  sheet  was 
much  greater  than  it  was  midway  between  the  two,  it  has 
l)een  assumed  tliat  there  was  a  neutral  ])oint  on  this  midway 
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line,  on  which  the  staybolt  deflection  was  little  or  nothing. 
That  this  surmise  was  approximately  correct  is  shown  by 
the  diagram  of  the  tests  made  at  staybolt  No.  2  which  was 
at  the  center  of  the  upper  row.  Here,  in  both  the  flexibly  and 
rigidly  stayed  boiler,  we  find  that  the  horizontal  motion  was 
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much  less  than  the  vertical,  indicating  an  approach  to  a  neu- 
tral zone,  but,  as  at  staybolt  No.  1,  we  find  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  sheet  to  be  something  more  than  twice  as 
much  on  the  flexible  as  on  the  rigidly  stayed  boiler. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  positively  that  there  is  no  neutral 


line  with  the  rigid  1)oiler,  but  tlie  siatcnuiu •  can  t.c  made 
rigarding  tlu-  flexil)!}  >laycd  l^oilt-r.  Of  cours^e.  if  the  front 
end  of  tiiv  inner  --iKct  goes  to  the  front  and  the  i^ack  end  to 
the  rear  there  is,,possibly.  an  instiantaneous  neutral  line,  but  it 
must  be  in  constant  motion  and,  therefore,  does  not  fulfil 
the  j)rii()n»  oived   ideas  as  to  the  ntutral  line. 

From  a  study  of  the  cur^•c^  of  movement  of  the  >ta\-l*oltf 
examined  on  the  rigidly  stayed  boiler,  the  evidence  ir  that 
the  same  holds  true  for  that  IwiUr.  namely,  that  the  point 
of  no  m(;vrment— that  i-.  where  the  two  sheets  occu]>y  their 
original  or  nonnal  pti.-itions — is  in  c^m-tant  motion.  This 
means  that  all  stayl)olts  are  jjeing  constantly  Ijent  back  and 
forth,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  determination  of  sheet 
tt-mperatures  which  fonned  a  part  of  this  investigation. 

la  the  case  of  stavijolt  No.  .?.  which  wa-^  at  the  iuuk  enc 
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of  the  top  row  and  close  to  the  back  head,  lliere  wa>  a  sudden 
and  rapid  movement  of  the  inner  sheet  to  the  rear  on  both 
rigidly  and  flexibly  stayed  boilers,  and  the  maximum  of 
the  horizontal  movement  was  reached  in  a  ver)'  short  time 
after  the  kindling  of  the  lire;  the  rigidly  stayed  boiler  reach- 
ing it  in  10  and  the  flexil)ly  .qayed  in  20  minute-. 

Without  going  into  details  of  the  other  tests,  it  mav  be 
stated  that  while  the  amount  of  movement  varied,  the  char- 
acter of  the  motion  did  not  vary  essentially  and  the  same 
relationship  l)etween  the  rigidly  and  the  flexibly  stayed 
boilers  was  maintained. 

When  tests  were  made  at  the  next  to  tiie  bottom  rov,  of 
staybolts.  however,  a  matter  developed  that  proved  to  be 
of  ver}'  great  importance.  Attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  test  at  staybolt  No.  1 ,  the  lirst  apf>ar- 
ent  motion  of  the  .«heet  was  downward,  liut  as  this  only 
amounted  to  .00075  in.  it  was  regarded  as  a  negligible 
cjuantity.  At  the  bolt  below  it,  (No.  4.)  there  was  a  drop 
of  .00225  in.  which  was  .'^till  not  enough  to  excite  suspicion, 
but  at  No.  7  this  drop  increased  to  .009  in.,  apparently  in- 
dicating a  downward  movement  of  the  inner  sheet  at  a  point 
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only  a  few  inches  above  where  it  was  riveted  to  the  mud 
ring.  Evidently  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  the  only  ex- 
planation to  be  made  was  that  the  sheet  had  buckled  and, 
by  throwing  the  apparatus  out  of  line,  caused  it  to  indicate 
a  downward  movemenl. 

These  first  tests  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  showing 
but  two  things:  the  constant  movement  of  the  staybolts  while 
in  service  and  the  relative  movement  of  the  sheets  of  a  rigidly 
and  flexibly  stayed  boiler. 

With  no  precedent  to  serve  as  guide,  the  apparatus  had 
been  designed  on  the  assumption  that  the  two  sheets  would 
remain  parallel  to  each  other  at  all  times.  When  this  evi- 
dent buckling  was  discovered  the  apparatus  was  redesigned 
so  as  to  indicate  not  only  the  movement  of  the  sheets  but 
any  buckling  that  might  take  place. 

This  redesigned  apparatus  was  used  on  some  boilers  hav- 
ing a  Wootten  firebox  with  general  dimensions  as  follows: 

Length     10  ft.  1  iti. 

r                 Width   at   foundation   ring 8  ft.  llJi  in. 

;                 Height   at    front.. S  ft.  8  in. 

Height   at   back 5   ft.  1 J^  in. 

Depth  of  combustion   chamber S'A  in. 

Number  of  2  in.  tubes 411 

Length     of    tubes 14  ft.  6  in. 

Inside    diameter   of    shell    (front) 6  ft.  1  in. 

Height   of  roof  over   crown    (front) 1   ft,  6^  in. 

•                 Height   of  roof  over   crown    (rear) 1  ft.  9%  in. 

There  were  three  rows  of  expansion  stays  at  the  front  to 
hold  the  crowTi  sheet  and  eight  on  each  side  of  the  center  line 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  staybolts  were  spaced  on 
four  in.  centers  and  the  rigid  bolts  were  ^  in.  in  diameter. 

The  two  boilers  were  not  as  distinctly  flexibly  and  rigidly 
staved  as  were  those  used  in  the  first  tests.    The  boiler  which 
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total  of  510  staybolts  in  the  side  sheet,  248  were  flexible 
bolts.  These  were  located  in  equal  numbers  and  with  the 
same  arrangement  at  the  front  and  back  end  of  the  fire- 
box. There  were  six  in  the  top  horizontal  row  next  to  the 
crown  sheet,  with  a  gradual  increase  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  as  shown  in  the  drawing  and  the  photograph.  This 
left  a  wide  section  of  firebox  at  the  center  that  was  stayed 
by  rigid  bolts  and  which,  evidently,  exerted  an  important 
influence  on  the  results  as  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

The  staybolts  at  which  these  tests  were  made  were  located 
at  the  numbered  points  1  to  9  on  the  two  drawings,  and 
the  tests  were  made  as  before,  by  raising  steam,  holding  the 
throttle  open  for  30  minutes  and  then  blowing  down  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  per  min.,  readings  of  the  sheet  movements 
having  been  made  during  the  whole  period  at  lO-minute 
intervals. 

Whether  it  is  because  the  apparatus  used  on  the  radially 
stayed  boilers  only  indicated  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
sheets  while  that  used  on  the  Wootten  boilers  indicated  the 
actual  movement,  that  the  diagrams  of  these  movements  are 
much  more  complicated  for  the  latter  boilers  cannot  be  stated 
positively.  That  the  buckling  that  evidently  did  occur  in 
the  sheet  of  the  radially  stayed  boilers  had  its  effect  on  the 
actual  movement  of  the  sheets  is  a  reasonable  supposition,  but 
certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
two. 

COMPARISON  OF  TWO  TYPES  OF  BOILERS 

Let  us  compare  those  for  staybolts  No.  1,  in  the  two  types 
of  boilers :   In  the  radial  stayed  boilers  there  is  a  steady  even 

motion  of  the  sheet  with  little  or 
no    doubling    back    and    looping 
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Staybolt    No.   3  Top    Row    Back — Lake   Shore   &    Michigan   Southern    Locomotive 


has  been  designated  as  the  rigidly  stayed  had  a  number  of 
Tate  flexible  staybolts  as  indicated  in  the  drawing.  In  the 
throat  sheet  all  of  the  bolts  in  the  seven  upper  rows  and  all 
of  the  bolts  in  the  outer  row.  were  flexible.  In  the  side 
sheets  there  were  15  Tate  flexible  bolts  in  the  front  row,  and 
12  other  scattering  Tate  bolts  that  had  been  put  in  for  re- 
pairs, in  the  locations  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  other  boiler,  which  is  designated  as  the  flexibly  stayed 
boiler,  had  a  complete  installation  of  flexible  bolts  in  the 
throat  sheet,  with  the  exception  of  20  bolts  near  the  founda- 
tion ring  that  were  rigid  as  shown  in  the  drawing.     Of  a 


over  itself.  There  was  a  con- 
stant movement,  but  it  was,  in 
the  main,  a  progressive  movement 
ending  with  an  apparent  deflec- 
tion of  about  ,008  in.  from  the 
starting  point  of  the  flexibly 
stayed  boiler. 

The  rigidly  stayed  boiler  was 
a  little  more  complicated  in  its 
motion,  but  still  not  at  all  con- 
fusing, and  ended  with  a  deflec- 
tion of  a  little  more  than  .001 
in,  from  the  starting  point. 

The  diagram  for  the  corre- 
sponding staybolt  of  the  Woot- 
ten boiler  is  a  mass  of  knots  and 
loops  and  back  doubling.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  period 
prior  to  the  development  of  the 
first  steam  pressure.  This  ap- 
peared at  the  point  marked 
0-2 H- 10'  in  the  diagram  when 
steam  began  escaping  from  the 
whistle  valve.  Then  there  was 
a  rapid  upward  movement  for  20 
minutes  until  a  pressure  of  75  lb. 
was  reached  followed  by  an 
equally  rapid  forward  and  downward  movement  during  a 
quick  building  up  of  the  pressure  to  200  lb.  Then  came  a 
quick  recover^'  horizontally  during  the  period  that  the  throt- 
tle was  open  with  only  a  very  slight  change  in  vertical 
position  between  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

This  movement  is  easily  explicable  if  the  tube  action  as 
indicated  by  other  tests  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  was 
found  that  during  the  early  period  of  raising  steam  the  tubes 
were  heated  more  rapidly  than  the  shell  with  the  result  that 
the  back  tube  sheet  and  with  it,  probably,  the  front  end  of  the 
firebox  was  pushed  to  the  rear.    This  explains  the  slight  rear- 
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ward  movement  of  the  staybolt  at  the  starting  of  the  test. 
Then,  as  the  water  became  heated  there  was  a  tending 
toward  equalization  of  the  temperatures  of  the  tubes  and  the 
shell.  This  resulted  in  a  relative  forward  movement  of  the 
tube  sheet  permitting  the  firebox  to  expand  normally.  Then, 
when  the  throttle  was  opened,  there  was  a  rapid  increase 
of  firebox  temperature  resulting  in  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  temperature  of  the  gases  in  the  tubes  themselves,  which 
again  pushed  the  tubesheet  to  the  rear  carrying  the  front 
end  of  the  firebox  with  it.  Then  followed  the  looping  and 
doubling  of  the  movement  during  the  cooling  down,  end- 
ing with  the  staybolt  a  little  more  than  .002  in.  from  its 
original  position. 

In  the  rigidly  stayed  boiler  the  entanglement  of  the  line 
of  the  movement  is  equally  marked  and  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character,  but,  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  extent  of  the 
movement  is  much  less. 

This  condition  holds  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
work,  var}'ing  in  extent  with  the  location  of  the  staybolt 
and  the  method  of  staying.  In  general  the  movement  was 
greater  at  the  ends  and  upper  portions  of  the  firebox  than 
at  the  center  and  lower  portions. 

There  is  another  matter  in  connection  with  the  rigidly 
stayed  boilers  that  does  not  fully  appear  in  the  diagrams: 
The  evident  reason  for  the  lesser  deflection  of  the  rigidly 
stayed  boiler  is  that  it  is  rigid.  The  staybolts  tend  to  hold 
the  sheets  in  one  position  and  resist  all  tendency  to  move, 
and  this  manifests  itself  in  the  jerky  character  of  such 
motion  as  takes  place.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  sudden 
variations  in  the  distance  from  the  original  position  which 
indicate  that  the  stays  resist  the  effect  of  the  expansion  of 
the  sheet  to  move  them,  possibly  buckling  the  sheet,  and 
then  when  the  pressure  becomes  more  than  they  can  carry, 
they  suddenly  yield. 

The  one  point  where  a  close  comparison  and  check  be-: 
tween  the  radially  stayed  and  Wootten  type  is  possible  is 
in  the  movement  of  the  staybolts  when  the  boiler  is  in  serv- 
ice. In  both  cases  it  was  found  that  the  sheets  were  in  con- 
stant motion  relatively  to  each  other  from  the  instant  the 
fire  was  built  until  the  boiler  was  cold.     Also  the  extent 
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Delaware    &    Hudson     Locomotive    No.    813    with    Flexibly    Stayed 

Wooten    Firebox 

of  the  movement  was  much  greater  in  the  flexibly  stayed 
boiler  than  in  the  rigidly  stayed. 

The  character  of  the  movement  was,  however,  apparently 
quite  different  in  the  two  types  of  boilers.  There  was  more 
bending  to  and  fro  in  the  Wootten  as  well  as  a  much  greater 
movement.  This  is  especially  manifest  in  staybolt  No.  1, 
where  the  maximum  deflection  of  the  flexible  bolt  in  the 
Wootten  type  was  about  nine  times  that  of  the  radially  stayed, 
and  this  amount  entirely  in  a  vertical  direction. 

There  mav  have  been  several  reasons  for  this.  The  Woot- 
ten firebox  was  1  ft.  W2  in.  longer  and  1  ft.  1^  in.  deeper 
and  the  staybolt  w^as  8  in.  long  as  against  5^  in.  for  the 
radially  stayed  boiler.  Each  of  these  items  would  tend  to 
increase  the  deflection,  while  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  horizontal  deflection  is  explicable  from  the  fact  that  there 


was  a  complete  installation  of  flexible  bolts  in  the  radially 
stayed  boiler,  while,  in  the  \\'ootten  type  there  was  a  line 
of  18  rigid  bolts  in  the  central  section  that  tended  to  stiffen 
the  boiler  and  prevent  a  relative  movement  of  the  sheets. 
These  are  suggested  as  reasons,  not  a.-^  demonstrated  proofs. 

The  main  fact,  however,  stands  out  xery  prominently 
that  the  character  and  amount  of  the  staybolt  deflection  is 
quite  difl'erent  in  the  two  boilers.  .\s  yet,  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient data  accumulated  to  be  able  to  state  definitely  as  to 
just  why  this  is  so,  and  what  should  be  done  to  the  general 
design  of  one  or  both  of  the  boilers  to  put  the  least  possible 
strain  on  each. 

In  the  matter  of  the  buckling  of  the  sheets  caused  by  the 
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Delaware    &     Hudson     Locomotive     No.    794    with     Rigidly     Stayed 

Wooten    Firebox 


combined  action  of  sheet  expansion  and  resultant  staybolt 
deflection,  it  was  found  that  the  buckling  was  greater  with 
the  flexible  than  with  the  rigid  bolts;  but,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  deflection  was  also  greater,  and  a  study 
of  the  details  shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  buckling  of  the 
flexibly  stayed  to  the  rigidly  stayed  was  less  than  the  cor- 
responding ratio  of  deflection.  In  other  words,  given  a 
fixed  amount  of  staybolt  deflection  the  buckle  put  in  the  sheet 
would  be  less  with  a  flexible  than  with  a  rigid  staybolt. 

While  at  work  on  the  rigidly  stayed  boiler  having  the 
W^ootten  firebox  an  attachment  was  made  in  the  space  just 
ahead  of  the  No.  5  staybolt.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  actual  movement  of  the  sheet  was  about  the  same  as  at 
the  No.  5  staybolt  but  there  was  less  buckling.  This  de- 
veloped the  probability  that,  in  this  long  and  wide  firebox 
at  least,  the  whole  sheet,  while  under  steam  pressure,  assumes 
a  series  of  shallow  corrugations  that  hold  it  out  of  alinement 
with  its  original  shape,  and  which  are  sweeping  over  it  in 
waves,  as  it  were,  according  as  the  sheet  expands  or  con- 
tracts. The  depth  of  the  corrugations  is  slight  and  the  angle 
made  by  the  sides  of  the  same  with  the  original  line  of  the 
sheet  is  never  as  much  as  one  degree.  The  greatest  angle 
obtained  on  the  W'ootten  tA^pe  was  48  minutes  52  seconds 
with  a  general  average  for  all  points  tested  on  the  flexibly 
stayed  boiler  of  7  minutes  29  seconds. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  buckling  of  the  sheet  might 
be  appreciably  decreased  by  a  change  in  the  original  adjust- 
ment of  the  flexible  staybolts.  and  also  that  there  might  be 
an  increase  in  the  deflection  of  the  lx)lts.  The  suggested 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  give  a  little  more  play 
in  the  head  of  the  bolt  and  the  allowing  of  a  little  slack 
under  the  heads  in  the  first  place.  This  would  permit  of  an 
easier  adjustment  to  the  movement  of  the  sheet  during  the 
period  of  raising  steam,  when  there  is  no  load  on  the  bolt, 
and  the  allowance  of  a  little  freedom  of  angular  motion  when 
the  sheet  and  bolt  are  under  strain. 

Other  matters  were  taken  up  in  connection  with  this  in- 
vestigation for  which  there  is  no  space  to  deal  at  this  time. 
There  were  the  effects  of  cold  air  in  the  fire1)Ox  on  sheet  tem- 
perature and  the  lack  of  circulation  in  the  water  leg. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  fundamental  facts  fully  brought  out  were  that  the 
staybolt  deflection  is  much  greater  in  a  flexibly  stayed  boiler 
than  in  a  rigidly  stayed  boiler,  that  certainly  during  the 
whole  period  of  operation  and  probably  until  the  boiler  tem- 
perature had  reached  that  of  the  atmosphere  the  staybolt  is 
in  constant  motion  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  measurements  taken,  there  were  no  two  consecu- 
tive measurements  alike;  that  the  two  types  of  boiler  con- 
struction (Wootten  and  radially  stayed)  have  quite  different 
effects  on  staybolt  deflection;  and  that  firebox  temperatures 
and  the  action  of  the  tubes  have  a  marked  influence  on  stay- 
bolt  deflection  at  the  front  end  of  the  firebox. 

These  tests  also  showed  in  a  marked  degree  the  extreme 
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staybolt    No.   1    Top    Row    Front — Delaware   &    Hudson    Locomotive 


sensitiveness  of  the  plates  to  changes  of  temperature.  For 
example,  a  cold  boiler  may  be  filled  with  water  of  any  tem- 
perature from  cold  to  boiling  and  there  will  be  no  relative 
motion  between  the  sheets.  But  let  the  fire  be  laid  and  a 
piece  of  lighted  waste  thrown  in  to  ignite  it,  and  it  has,  thus 
far,  been  impossible  to  get  a  reading  before  the  sheets  would 
show  a  movement,  though  this  has  been  done  within  ten  sec- 
onds from  the  time  of  the  ignition  of  the  waste. 

This  investigation  is  merely  indicative  and  not  conclusive. 
The  absence  of  any  data  upon  which  to  estimate  the  prob- 
able movement  and  buckling  of  the  sheets  made  a  redesign- 
ing of  the  apparatus  necessary,  and  the  use  of  boilers  with 
a  mixed  assortment  of  staybolts  in  the  second  case,  gave 
results  that  would  probably  be  greatly  modified  were  boilers 
with  complete  installations  to  be  used.  But  there  is  this 
indication,  that  the  boiler  will  expand  and  the  staybolts  de- 
flect if  they  have  a  chance,  and  that  this  chance  is  much 
greater  with  a  flexible  bolt  than  it  is  with  a  rigid  one. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions of  operation  of  the  apparatus  makes  a  clean-cut  com- 
parison between  the  Wootten  type  and  the  wide  firebox 
radially  stayed  boiler  impossible.     But  the  impression  left 


by  the  test  is  that  the  Wootten  firebox  is  much  more  rigid 
than  the  wide  firebox  when  rigidly  stayed  with  tlie  radial 
stays,  and  that  if  it  were  given  a  complete  installation  of 
flexible  bolts  the  difference  between  the  two  would  be  very- 
much  greater  than  that  indicated  in  these  tests. 

In  every  case  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  sheets  to 
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Staybolt  No.  2  Top  Row  Center — Delaware  &.   Hudson   Locomotive 

any  changes  of  firebox  temperature  was  noted.  This  fully 
explains  the  constant  bending  motion  to  which  the  bolts  are 
subjected  while  the  boiler  is  at  work. 

It  naturally  follows  from  this  that  a  boiler  which  is  so 
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Staybolt    No.   3   Top    Row    Back — Delaware   &    Hudson    Locomotive 

built  as  to  permit  the  sheets  to  expand  under  the  influence 
of  temperature  changes,  will  put  less  stress  upon  the  stay- 
bolts  and  sheets  than  one  where  such  freedom  of  motion  does 
not  exist.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  any 
great  difference  in  the  temperatures  of  the  sheets  of  the 
two  boilers,  and  yet,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  there  was 
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a  marked  difference  in  the  movements  of  the  staybolts  and 
the  sheets.  If  a  given  change  of  temperature  produces  a 
definite  change  of  dimension  in  the  sheet,  anything  that  pre- 
vents this  change  must  itself  be  subjected  to  stress  and  must 
put  a  similar  stress  upon  the  sheets.  Hence,  so  far  as  these 
investigations  have  been  carried,  they  indicate  the  value 
of  using  the  flexible  in  preference  to  the  rigid  bolt  as  a  means 
of  reducing  stresses  in  the  firebox. 

There  is  one  point  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  cold  figures 


and  that  is  the  impression  that  this  work  makes  on  observers. 
After  watching  the  delicate  and  sensitive  movement  of  the 
sheets  and  staybolts  and  the  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
flexible  and  the  rigid  bolts,  everyone  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  superiority  of  the  flexible  bolt  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  probable  stresses  that  the  several  parts  of  the 
boiler  are  called  upon  to  sustain.  The  progress  of  this  work 
has  driven  hcane  in  a  convincing  manner  the  advantages  of 
flexibility  in  boiler  construction. 


Progress  and  Standardization 

Development   of    Brake    Beam    and    Air    Brake 
Illustrates  Need  for  Free  Play  of  Inventive  Genius 


DURING  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers of  railway  equipment  presented  voluntary 
statements  as  to  certain  phases  of  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  railroads  at  the  expiration  of  federal  opera- 
tion. During  their  appearance  before  the  committee  these 
men  were  practically  all  asked  for  their  opinions  relative  to 
standardization  of  railway  equipment.  In  response  to  these 
questions  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Representa- 
tive Esch,  chairman  of  the  committee,  by  Alba  B.  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Railway  Business  Association.  The  letter, 
which  presents  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  part  competition 
and  initiative  have  played  in  the  rapid  development  and 
improvement  of  railway  facilities,  is  as  follows: 

Manufacturers  of  railway  equipment  upon  concluding 
voluntary  statements  before  your  committee  were  asked  by 
you  their  opinion  regarding  standardization.  They  replied 
that  they  favored  interchangeability  of  car  or  locomotive 
parts  through  standardization  of  dimensions,  but  regarded 
it  as  essential  to  progress  that  there  be  variety  of  design  and 
ocmpetition  among  inventors  and  developers  of  appliances. 

It  is  due  to  you  and  to  ourselves  that  a  fuller  explanation 
of  our  view  and  of  the  reasons  underlying  it  should  be  made. 
By  conference  and  correspondence  we  have  obtained  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  members  of  our  association  and 
others.  In  the  subjoined  statement  we  endeavor  to  demon- 
strate that  competition  is  essential  to  progress  in  service  and 
in  economy,  that  voluntary  standardization  by  the  railways 
acting  collectively  has  long  afforded  and  can  continue  to 
afford  all  desirable  interchangeability,  and  that  diversity  of 
design  is  the  indispensable  condition  for  exertions  by  in- 
ventors and  by  developers  of  appliances.  As  bearing  upon 
diversity  of  design,  a  description  is  given  of  a  typical  com- 
petitive appliance,  the  brake  beam  rigging.  Authorities 
quoted  in  the  statement  are  connected  with  the  several  con- 
cerns which  make  such  rigging,  and  speak  in  response  to 
our  request. 

As  a  factor  in  progress  what  is  at  stake  is  competition. 
If  Congress  adopts  the  principle  set  forth  in  Section  9  of  the 
Cummins  Bill  (S.  2906),  which  deals  with  consolidations, 
the  20  to  35  ultimate  systems  will  be  so  formed  that  "com- 
j)etition  shall  be  preserved  as  fully  as  possible."  The  govern- 
ment determines  rates,  in  which  competition  has  therefore 
largely  ceased.  What  remains  is  competition  in  service  and 
economy. 

Such  competition  in  the  past  has  been  maintained  be- 
tween railways  and  between  makers  of  devices.  The 
makers'  occupational  motive  for  maintaining  competition  in 
both  directions  is  self-preservation;  but  the  public  has  a 
vital  interest  in  the  preservation  of  these  manufacturing 
enterprises   and    in   the   continuance  of  competing   railway 


systems,  since  upon  such  enterprises  and  such  railway  com- 
petition depends  quality  and  cheapness  of  transportation 
performance. 

From  economical  operation,  the  public  benefits  through 
larger  railway  income,  stronger  railway  credit,  more  vigor- 
ous improvements  of  and  additions  to  facilities  and  through 
a  tendency  to  keep  down  rates. 

Standardization  means  the  elimination  of  cwnpetition. 

Insofar  as  standardization  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of 
practical  stability  and  convenience  of  repairs,  the  railroads 
themselves,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers,  have . 
in  the  natural  course  of  business  adopted  and  employed  it 
A  standard  specification  in  vogue  on  American  railways  is  ' 
not  the  edict  of  a  potentate  or  board  of  potentates.  It  comes 
up  frcHn  below.  It  must  make  its  way  into  general  approval 
before  it  can  have  the  force  of  a  regulation  which  the  mi- 
nority will  observe.-  So  far  as  the  manufacturer  goes,  the 
matter  of  applicability,  of  usability,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  interchangeability  is  out  of  his  hands  without 
action  of  government. 

For  several  decades  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
and  the  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  (locomo- 
tive), scientific  institutes  of  railway  officers,  have  annually 
added  to  the  appliances  whose  dimensions  and  requirements 
for  performance  are  "specified."  These  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  as  it  existed  prior  to  government  control, 
recommended  to  all  the  roads.  Generally,  they  were  put 
into  effect  as  socm  as  announced. 

The  need  of  standardization  of  locomotives  is  almost 
wholly  imaginary.  A  locomotive  rarely  leaves  the  road  own- 
ing it  or  even  the  division  for  which  it  was  built;  hence  in 
time  of  peace  and  almost  entirely  in  time  of  war  all  loco- 
motive repairs  are  made  at  home. 

As  to  cars,  interchangeability  has  been  made  universal  in 
the  United  States.  Accompanying  this  statement  we  pre- 
sent to  your  committee  copies  of  two  dictionaries  issued  an- 
nually by  the  Simmons-Boardman  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  one  dealing  with  locomo- 
tive appliances,  the  other  with  car  appliances.  The  latter 
part  of  each  book  contains  the  standards  referred  to,  with 
pictures  and  drawings.  From  these  books  your  committee 
can  derive  a  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  the  railroads 
when  occasion  required  have  standardized  voluntarily. 

To  grasp  the  significance  of  the  burden  which  a  develop- 
ing mechanical  practice  sustains  in  transportation  progress, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  the  mind  the  fundamental  of  rail- 
road economy. 

In  freight,  the  problem  is  the  number  of  tons  that  can  be 
hauled  by  one  locomotive  with  one  crew — in  a  word,  the 
train-load.  Possibly  the  largest  single  factor  in  the  notable 
prosperity  of  such  a  road  as  the  Union  Pacific  has  been 
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the  success  of  the  management  in  attaining  heavy  train- 
loading.  It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  economy  that  the  late 
Mr.  Harriman  gave  his  days  to  experiment  and  devoted 
hundreds  of  millions  to  capital  improvements.  For  aug- 
mentation of  train-load,  railroads  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
which  had  been  pennitted  to  accumulate  the  investment  basis 
have  poured  out  e.\|>enditures.  They  have  built  larger  and 
stronger  cars.  They  have  constructed  more  powerful  engines 
to  haul  the  larger  cars  and  more  of  these  cars  to  the  train. 
They  have  provided  heavier  roadway,  rails,  and  bridges  to 
sustain  the  enormously  more  ponderous  train  and  cargo. 

These  e.xpenditures,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  drawing 
freight  per  ton  per  mile,  not  only  paid  for  themeselves,  but 
so  far  offset  the  rising  cost  in  wages  and  material  as  to 
postpone  for  years  before  1910  the  necessity  for  asking  that 
freight  rates  be  raised.  The  trainload  as  a  foundation  basis 
of  railroading  e.xplains  the  despair  of  managers  when  em- 
ployees proposed  extra  men  in  crews  and  a  limit  on  length 
of  trains. 

Passenger  trains  have  been  made  heavier  also.  More 
persons  are  carried  to  the  car.  Steel  has  taken  the  place  of 
W'Ood  for  safety.     Sp>eed  has  been  increased  for  convenience. 

To  all  this  development  there  has  lx?en  at  every  stage  and 
in  every  phase  a  mechanical  limit.  For  instance,  the  move- 
ment of  the  train  must  be  controlled.  The  engineer  must 
be  able  to  slow  down  or  stop  in  any  emergency.  That  is 
to  say,  railways  can  progress  in  economy  of  operation  no 
faster  than  the  development  of  the  brake.  The  air  brake  of 
the  60's  replacing  for  more  exacting  uses  the  hand  brake, 
achieved  a  stujiendous  advance;  but  stopping  the  toy  trains 
of  that  era  was  to  the  stopping  of  the  100-car  train  of  125- 
ton  loaded  cars  of  today  what  the  air  brake  of  1870  was  to 
the  air  brake  of  1919.  Progress  in  the  trainload  and  in  the 
brake  has  gone  hand  in  hand. 

Even  in  the  years  when  because  of  patent  protection  there 
was  only  one  maker  of  air  brakes,  competition  was  an  ever- 
present  influence. 

First  there  was  the  competition  between  railways.  The 
most  progressive-minded  of  the  managers  were  perpetually 
engaged  in  rivalry  for  cheaper  operation.  If  practice  had 
been  standardized  for  all  lines  no  departure  could  have 
been  undertaken  on  any  of  them  until  the  whole  national 
system,  perhaps  a  central  omnipotent  board,  could  be  per- 
suaded. Cars  of  a  certain  capacity  would  have  been  obliga- 
tory until  all  new  cars  for  all  lines  contracted  for  after  a 
specified  date  might  be  built  larger.  Territorial  and  topo- 
graphical contrasts  in  conditions  confronting  the  several 
lines  might  imperfectly  and  tardily  be  met.  The  working 
of  this  tendency  in  practice  can  l)e  obser\'ed  in  the  govern- 
ment standard  cars  allocated  to  some  roads  which  had  long 
since  adopted  larger  capacity  as  l>est  suited  to  their  special 
problems. 

Second  there  was  the  potential  competition  of  makers  who 
might  bring  out  competing  brakes  sufficiently  original  to 
convince  the  patent  office.  A  rival  actually  established  it- 
self, though  it  now  in  part  covers  its  patent  situation  by  a 
license  arrangement.  What  kept  one  concern  so  long  alone 
in  the  field  was  that  it  diligently  developed  improvements — 
in  short,  it  acted  as  it  would  have  had  to  act  if  competition 
had  been  actual  instead  of  merely  potential.  A  vivid  form 
of  potential  competition  was  that  of  makers  ready  to  enter 
the  field  the  moment  patent  rights  expired.  To  maintain 
its  commercial  position  the  single  maker  long  before  each 
such  expiration  abandoned  the  air  brake  of  yesterday  and 
substituted  a  new  device,  protected  in  turn  by  new  patents. 
The  public  was  benefited  because  the  essential  advantage 
which  induced  progressive  railways  to  tr}'  and  use  the  newer 
appliance  was  the  net  saving  in  cost  of  operation  through 
enlargement  of  the  trainload. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  .<itandard  vehicles  built  by  the 
United   States  Railroad   Administration   was  the  effort,   in 


some  cases  successful,  to  use  an  appliance  upon  which 
patent  rights  had  run  out  and  thus  to  exclude  from  the 
bidding  more  recent  inventions  still  protected.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pul^lic  this  is  penny  wise  and  pound 
fooli.«;h.  It  attains  a  little  immediate  cheapness.  In  doing 
so  it  exterminates  by  starvation  the  breed  of  inventors  whose 
work  is  to  promote  not  alone  little  economies  but  great  ones. 

An  illustration  more  typical  than  the  air  brake  is  its  ad- 
junct, the  brake  beam.  In  what  follows  it  has  been  thought 
convenient  to  employ  for  concrete  illustration  one  appliance 
rather  than  several.  For  this  purpose  the  device  selected 
is  the  brake  beam.  This  appliance  is  attached  both  to  loco- 
motives and  to  cars.  Rigid  standardization  of  its  dimen- 
sions and  of  its  strength  is  necessary  and  is  enforced.  From 
six  to  a  dozen  types  are  in  use,  v*hile  unsolved  problems 
with  regard  to  it  are  today  the  object  of  study  and  experi- 
ment. A  somewhat  full  description  of  this  rigging  will 
facilitate  an  understanding  of  subsequent  references. 

The  air  brake  can  develop  no  faster  than  the  beam.  For 
between  the  air  cylinder,  whose  piston  is  operated  by  pres- 
sure initiated  in  the  locomotive  cab,  and  the  metal  shoe 
which  in  action  is  forced  against  the  wheel,  there  is  a 
mechanism  which  directly  applies  the  power  to  the  shoe. 
A  failure  of  that  mechanism  puts  the  brake  out  of  com- 
mission. 

The  cylinder  piston  operates  a  rod  located  under  the 
vehicle  midway  laterally,  and  by  a  system  of  levers  moves 
the  two,  three  or  four  trussed  brake  beam  structures  toward 
the  pairs  of  wheels  which  they  are  to  brake. 

The  performance  which  is  expected  of  the  beam  rigging 
is  this:  that  it  receive  the  cylinder  power;  that  it  move  so 
that  simultaneously  the  s^hoe,  which  is  fastened  to  it,  will 
be  pressed  against  the  wheel;  and  that  it  stand  the  strain. 

It  is  in  standing  the  strain — that  is,  in  the  dependability 
and  durability — that  progress  has  been  made  and  is  still 
promised  in  the  brake  beam.  If  a  manufacturer  claims 
superiority  for  his  type  it  is  to  those  qualities  that  he  refers. 

The  Master  Car  Builders'  standards  tell  him  how  manv 
inches  the  beam  must  measure  from  tip  to  tip  and  through- 
out its  external  outline  in  order  to  fit  the  various  cars.  They 
prescribe  the  height  at  which  the  beam  must  hang  above 
the  rail.  They  require  specified  dimensions  and  locations 
for  certain  parts  of  trussed  structures.  Consequently  when 
a  car  off  the  rails  of  the  owning  road  is  found  with  a 
damaged  brake  beam  and  the  road  on  whose  rails  it  is 
sojourning  is  addicted  to  a  beam  of  another  type,  the  de- 
fective beam  can  Ije  replaced  by  one  carried  in  stock  by 
the  road  which  does  the  repairing. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  standardization  is  that  while 
interchangeability  of  beams  as  a  whole  is  maintained  with 
variety  of  detail,  each  several  part  of  the  beam  structure 
cannot  be  replaced  by  a  part  from  another  type  of  beam, 
but  the  whole  beam  must  be  substituted.  Another  view- 
prevails.  This  is  that  serviceable  and  safe  brake  beam  re- 
pairs are  only  made  when  the  parts  of  the  beam  structure 
have  been  put  together  under  the  same  tests  and  conditions 
as  surround  the  manufacture,  inspection  and  acceptance  of 
new  beams;  whereas  such  conditions  are  not  and  cannot  be 
])rescnt  on  yard  repair  tracks.  The  discarded  beam  is  not 
wasted.  It  is  subsequently  carried  to  a  place  where  under 
rigid  conditions  qualified  mechanics  restore  it;  and  it  takes 
its  course  of  standard  inspection  like  a  new  beam  before  it 
can  again  l)c  placed  on  a  vehicle. 

In  their  requirements  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion includes  loads  that  beams  shall  successfully  carry;  but 
the  means  by  which  the  maker  shall  impart  the  specified 
power  of  resistance  to  the  beam  and  its  parts  is  within  his 
own  province.     That  is  the  field  in  which  progress  lies. 

The  original  brake  beam  was  wooden.  As  trainloads  be- 
gan to  enlarge  it  was  seen  that  a  wooden  beam  strong 
enough   for  the  new  conditions  would   be  a  monstrositv  in 
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size.  Mr.  C.  F.  Huntoon  writes  that  "the  best  design  of 
truss  metal  beam  15  years  ago  weighing  approximately 
63  lb.,  carried  a  load  of  6,500  lb.  at  1/16-in.  deflection,  this 
deflection  being  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  M.  C.  B.  As- 
sociation, while  today  a  beam  of  77  lb.  weight,  or  20  per 
cent  increase,  will  carr}'  a  load  of  15,000  lb.  at  1/16-in.  de- 
flection, an  increase  of  over  125  }x^r  cent  in  strength  and 
efficiency."  Mr.  Huntoon  attributes  such  progress  "to  special- 
ists who  have  directed  their  efforts  to  some  one  device  or 
detail — each  vying  with  the  other  to  produce  an  article  of 
superior  merit;"  and  he  says,  "without  this  competition  and 
the  protection  afforded  by  letters  patent,  there  would  be  no 
fast  schedule  trains  and  boats,  no  telephones  on  the  desk 
or  automobiles  for  convenience  or  pleasure;  in  fact,  the  in- 
dustrial progress  of  this  country  has  been  stimulated  by  and 
is  largely  due  to  these  ver\'  factors." 

The  advance  proceeded  through  various  forms  in  metal. 
At  first  light  metal  beams  met  the  situation,  beginning  with 
a  trussed  structure  of  pipe.  Further  increase  in  train 
weights  led  from  year  to  year  to  development  of  more  ade- 
quate trussed  brake  beam  structures  by  various  manu- 
facturers, differing  in  the  various  parts,  most  notably  in  the 
"beam"  or  "compression"  part  proper— for  example,  the 
"U,"  the  solid  bar,  the  "channel,"  the  angle,  the  "T"  and 
so  on.  Each  of  these  types  taken  in  cross  section  has  a  dis- 
tinctive value  within  itself  and  within  its  relation  to  other 
parts  of  the  brake  beam  structure.  Each  of  them  represents 
the  means  by  which  inventive  genius  competes  for  supe- 
riority in  meeting  conditions  as  they  evolve.  Tests  of  these 
t\pes  and  features  are  continually  going  on  in  the  railway 
shops. 

There  have  been  strong  and  eminent  advocates  of  a  stand- 
ard beam.  The  railway  men  as  a  whole  have  preferred  to 
leave  the  opportunity  open  for  continued  improvement.  Since 
the  proposal  for  a  standard  Ijeam  was  made  seriously  in 
1910,  substantial  improvement  has  been  made. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Peycke  writes:  "The  brake  beam  manufac- 
turers have  conferred  with  the  Brake  Shoe  and  Brake  Beam 
Committee"  (of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association)  "this 
last  year  with  a  view  to  straightening  out  a  good  many 
points  in  relation  to  interchange  dimensions,  clearance  con- 
ditions, etc.,"  and  cites  a  report  delivered  before  the  M. 
C.  B.  convention  in  Atlantic  City  in  1919  by  Mr.  B.  B. 
Milner,  of  the  New  York  Central,  suggesting  changes  which 
are  necessary;  also  giving  a  complete  svTiopsis  of  the  brake 
beam  situation  since  about  1905.  Mr.  Peycke's  opinion  is 
that  "The  standardization  of  brake  beams  would  be  de- 
cidedly disadvantageous  to  the  railroads  and  people  of  the 
country,  and  any  attempt  to  adopt  a  standard  beam  would 
suppress  initiative,  invention,  genius  and  progress." 

Mr.  All>ert  Waycott  observes:  "Seven  or  eight  different 
t>'pes  of  brake  beams,  all  interchangeable  on  equipment  in 
service  and  all  meeting  the  M.  C.  B.  tests,  will  surely  illus- 
trate how  both  improvement  and  competition  might  easily 
have  been  greatly  reduced  had  any  one  'type'  been  insisted 
upon." 

The  manifest  need  today,  according  to  Mr.  C.  Haines 
Williams,  "is  a  more  strict  enforcement  of  existing  M.  C.  B. 
rules  and  more  rigid  application  of  test  and  manufacturing 
requirements.  .  .  .  No  single  design  of  beam  has  ad- 
vantages sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  penalty  of  having 
brake  beams  stand  still  for  years.  .  .  .  The  initiative 
and  unhampered  genius  that  produced  the  brake  beam  and 
brake  transmission  rigging  that  has  always  satisfactorily 
controlled  our  high  speed  trains  cannot  with  safety  be  de- 
stroyed. .  .  .  The  success  of  past  practice  guarantees 
proper  care  of  future  problems  if  not  interfered  with  by 
standardization,  which  would  unquestionably  develop  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  interested  brake  beam  manufac- 
turers of  today.  All  the  present  M.  C.  B.  rules,  specifica- 
tions, requirements  and  safeguards  have  come,  without  ex- 


ception,  from  the  reconmiendations  and  practices  of  brake 
beam  manufacturers."" 

W  hateVer  may  be  the  future  of  voluntary  standardization, 
it  is  our  conviction  that  the  best  interest  of  the  public  lies 
in  leaving  the  railways  free  without  any  government  i)ar- 
licipation  in  the  process. 

An  important  consideration  cognate  to  this  view  in  even 
line  of  railway  requirements  is  tliat  of  centralized  buying. 
Standardization  would,  we  fear,  do  more  than  put  a  stop  to 
the  maintenance  of  vigorous  departments  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  for  the  testing  and  development  of 
new  devices  and  features.  Not  only  would  all  the  companies 
be  reduced,  so  to  speak,  to  automata  filling  orders  to  speci- 
fications, but  there  would  be  the  further  tendency  to  con- 
centration of  purchasing  in  some  central  bureau.  Its  re- 
sponsible heads  would  probably  not  get  and  keep  piersonal 
knowledge  of  the  reliability  and  resources  of  individual 
makers.  Bidding  would  tend  to  l^e  controlled  more  and 
more  by  the  element  of  price,  and  less  and  less  by  the  ele- 
ment of  quality  and  durability.  The  Ixireau  would  tend  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  subordinates  the  designation  of  those 
makers  permitted  to  bid.  Inevitably  this  would  degenerate 
mto  a  stereot}'ped  process  bereft  of  commercial  enterprise 
and  intelligence  on  both  sides  of  the  counter. 

What  demands  the  future  will  make,  who  can  prophesy? 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Graham  remarks:  "Had  the  thought  of 
standardization  of  parts  been  put  into  effect  some  years  ago, 
we  would  still  I^e  using  wooden  brake  beams.  .  .  .  The 
same  is  true  today.  There  remains  ample  field  for  further 
improvements  if  they  are  not  stifled  by  the  fixing  of  stand- 
ard details  for  parts." 

\\'e  are  told  that  locomotives  and  cars  have  reached  nearly 
if  not  quite  their  maximum  capacity;  that  they  already  crowd 
the  overhead  clearance  of  bridges  and  tunnels ;  that  to  widen 
the  traffic  gage  would  involve  expenditures  of  appalling  mag- 
nitude not  only  in  acquirements  of  wider  rights  of  way  but 
in  shifting  and  relaying  existing  tracks  while  traffic  was 
carried  on;  that  to  lengthen  the  vehicles  would  involve  us 
in  costly  track  problems  and  complications  involving  station 
platforms  and  the  like. 

Such  pessimism  is  a  counsel  of  sloth.  For  freight  trans- 
portation at  least  higher  actual  speeds  may  be  a  possibility 
contained  in  the  now  rapid  elimination  of  grade  crossings. 
To  what  extent  will  this  and  other  tendencies  toward  fuller 
use  of  cars  affect  the  stresses  placed  upon  ever>'  part  of  the 
rolling  stock  .^  Is  it  certain  that  electric  propulsion  will 
bring  no  new  conditions  in  this  respect,  or  that  fuel  or  other 
source  of  motive  energy  in  the  future  is  even  yet  identified? 
Who  can  affirm  that  the  controlling  factor  in  future  trans- 
portation development  is  yet  dreamed  of  in  our  physics  and 
chemistry  or  other  branch  of  scientific  pioneering? 

The  manufacturer  has  always  anticipated  each  new  de- 
mand. When  it  came  he  was  ready  for  it.  He  can  exist 
and  perform  that  function  only  if  experimentation  is  free 
on  the  several  railway  systems  and  if  achievements  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  promise  reward  to  the  inventor  of  ap- 
pliances and  profit  to  the  developer. 


Japanese  Laborers'  W.\ges. — The  average  wage  for  an 
un-killed  Japanese  male  laborer  today  is  48  cents  and  for 
a  female  laborer  52  cents  a  day.  A  skilled  laborer  earns 
from  $1.10  to  $1.68  a  day.  These  rates  are  about  70  per 
c°nt  above  pre-war  rates.  Besides  the  daily  rates,  however, 
yearly  bonuses,  are  given  of  a  month's  wages,  and  often 
considerable  more.  The  working  hours  may  he  given  gen- 
erally as  70  hours  per  week,  and  the  amount  of  work  pro- 
duced per  hour  by  a  Japanese  workman  is  about  one-half 
tiiat  produced  by  an  average  British  workman  where  large 
jobs  and  heavy  machinery  are  concerned. — The  Engineer. 
(London.) 
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RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION  NEWS 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  in  August  was 
4,375,694,522,  according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Oper- 
ating Statistics  Section.  This  was  an  increae  of  8.8  per 
cent  over  August,  1918.  For  the  eight  months  ending  with 
August  31  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  was 
28,793,142,453,  an  increase  of  6.3  per  cent. 

R.AILRO.AD  F.ACILITIES  BELOW    DEMAND  OF  TR.\FFIC 

The  railroads  of  the  country-  are  now  doing  a  heavier 
business  for  the  present  season  of  the  year  than  was  ever 
done  in  the  history  of  the  railroads  in  normal  years,  and 
practically  as  heavy  business  as  was  done  at  this  season  in 

1918,  which  exceeded  all  previous  records,  according  to  a 
statement  authorized  by  the  director  general  on  October  12. 
They  have  more  cars  in  actual  service,  after  excluding  cars 
held  out  of  service  for  repairs,  than  in  1917  or  1918.  While 
the  bad-order  car  situation  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
extensive  strikes  among  shopmen  in  August,  the  percentage 
of  bad-order  cars  is  now  rapidly  improving.  There  was  an 
increase  of  52,456  cars  in  serviceable  condition  between 
August  16  and  October  4,  of  which  12,110  were  added  in 
the  one  week  ending  October  4. 

MILES  PER  CAR  PER  DAY  INCREASING 

As  indicative  of  increased  efficiency  in  the  use  of  freight 
cars,  the  average  mileage  per  freight  car  per  day  in  October, 

1919,  was  27.3,  as  compared  with  26.7  in  September,  1919, 
according  to  a  statement  authorized  by  the  director  general. 
The  cornparison  with  October  of  the  two  preceding  years  is 
as  follows: 

October.     1919     27.3 

October,     1918     26.0 

October,    1917     2S.9 

The  comparative  progress  thus  made  in  October  is  even 
better  than  that  made  in  September,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  with  September  of  the  two  preceding 
years : 

September,    1919    26.7 

September,    1918    26.5 

September.     1917     26.4 

NUMBER    OF    BAD    ORDER    CARS   BEING   REDUCED 

Steady  and  gratifying  progress  continues  to  be  made  in 
connection  with  the  bad-order  car  situation,  according  to  a 
statement  recently  authorized  by  the  director  general  of  rail- 
roads. 

Excluding  cars  held  out  of  service  as  not  worth  repairing, 
bad-order  cars  had  fallen  on  November  15  to  130,833,  or 
5.2  per  cent.  The  figures  since  October  4  have  been  listed 
as  follows: 

No.  Per  Cent 

October     4    172.210  6.9 

October    11    169,343  6.7 

October   18    163,986  6.5 

October   25    156,372  6.3 

November     1    146,702  5.8 

November     8    136,238  5.4 

November  15    130,833  5.2 

Including  cars  held  out  of  service  as  not  worth  repairing, 
the  number  of  bad-order  cars  has  decreased  to  150,133,  or 
5.9  per  cent  on  November  15.  The  figures  since  October  4 
follow : 

No.  Per  Cent 

October     4    191,656  7.6 

October   11    188,308  7.4 

October   18    183,070  7.2 

October  25    175,348  7.0 

November      1    166,514  6.5 

November     8    155,564  6.1 

November    15    150,133  5.9 


TRAINMEN  SEEK   INTERPRETATION  OF  OVERTIME  PROPOSAL 

A  committee  representing  the  four  brotherhoods  of  train 
service  employees  was  to  confer  with  Director  General  Hines 
on  Tuesday,  December  2,  to  ask  a  more  specific  interpreta- 
tion of  his  recent  proposal  to  allow  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  in  freight  service,  contingent  upon  the  elimination 
of  all  arbitraries  and  special  allowances.  The  committee, 
which  has  full  power  to  accept  or  reject  the  overtime  pro- 
posal, was  appointed  at  a  conference  of  the  general  chair- 
men of  the  four  brotherhoods  at  Cleveland,  called  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Hines'  propo.^al,  after  the  conference  had  voted 
to  accept  his  offer  of  a  held-away-from-home  terminal  rule 
providing  for  payment  of  wages  for  time  held  at  other  than 
the  home  terminal  after  16  hours.  This  was  as  a  substi- 
tute for  rules  proposed  by  the  trainmen  and  firemen  provid- 
ing for  pay  after  10  hours.  About  180  general  chairmen  of 
the  firemen's  brotherhood  held  a  conference  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  in  connection  with  their  demand  for  a  gen- 
eral wage  increase,  which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Railroad  Administration. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 

American  Red  Cross. — The  Northwestern  regional  direc- 
tor, file  33-1-17,  urges  that  every  officer  and  employee  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  take  a  Red  Cross  membership  for  the 
coming  year  in  view  of  the  great  humanitarian  work  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  performed. 

Employment  of  Men  in  Train  and  Engine  Service. — The 
Northwestern  regional  director,  file  42-1-87,  requires  that 
men  entering  the  service  to  fill  the  position  of  brakemen, 
flagmen,  baggagemen,  switchmen  and  firemen  must  be  able 
to  read  and  wTite;  will  be  required  to  pass  uniform  exam- 
ination and  will  comply  with  the  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  standard  watches. 

Incomplete  Brakes  on  Gondola  Cars. — Supplement  2  to 
Circular  201  of  the  Southwestern  regional  director  states  that 
500  U.  S.  Standard  hopper  cars,  allocated  to  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette, built  by  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company  and  num- 
bered 13,000  to  13,499,  were  placed  in  service  without  sheave 
wheels  on  brake  and  hand  brake  pull  rod.  The  circular 
instructs  that  where  these  cars  are  found  with  sheave  wheels 
omitted  on  the  end  of  the  hand  brake  rod  changes  should  be 
made  at  once,  regardless  of  ownership. 

Improved  Car  Handling. — Circular  86  of  the  Northwest- 
em  regional  director  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the 
improving  of  car  handling,  especially  in  view  of  the  present 
acute  situation  in  connection  with  car  supply.  In  addition 
to  this,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  prompt 
delivery  of  cars  to  connections,  early  arrivals  at  freight  houses 
and  team  track  deliveries,  prompt  unloading  of  equipment 
and  movement  of  "company"  material  utilizing  the  full  ca- 
pacity for  loading,  which  will  result  in  saving  of  much  equip- 
ment for  revenue  loading. 


Substitute  for  Pneumatic  Tires. — From  Christiania, 
Norway,  Consul  General  Marion  Letcher  reports  that  Lieut. 
Col.  Fridtjof  Andersen,  a  retired  Norwegian  army  officer, 
has  just  perfected  an  invention  which  he  claims  will  serve 
a  sa  substitute  for  pneumatic  tires  now  used  on  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  invention  involves  the  use  of  steel  springs  tan- 
gentially  applied  to  the  wheels,  with  an  outer  rim  of  solid 
rubber,  steel,  wood  or  other  material.  The  inventor  claims 
that  spring  wheels,  manufactured  according  to  his  designs, 
may  be  used  on  street  cars  and  railway  trains,  as  well  as  on 
lighter  vehicles.  No  arrangements  have  as  yet  been  made 
for  the  manufacture  of  spring  wheels. — Manufacturers  News. 
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INSULATING  TRAIN  STEAM  PIPES 

BY  W.  N.  ALLMAN 

THE  subject  of  fuel  conservation  has  been  one  of  con- 
siderable discussion  during  the  past  few  years  and  at 
the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
The  conservation  of  fuel  should  therefore  not  be  treated 
lightly  and  every  phase  of  the  subject  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  investigated.  There  has  been  much  literature 
published  by  the  various  departments  of  the  government, 
treating  the  subject  in  a  most  complete  manner  and  it  is  now 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  vital  factor  and  therefore  must 
not  be  neglected  even  to  the  smallest  detail. 

In  the  operation  of  passenger  train  equipment  there  is 
considerable  exposure  of  the  train  steam  heat  line.  The 
radiating  surface  on  an  80-ft.  line  for  a  10-car  train  would 
be  500  sq.  ft.,  and  there  would  be  a  large  loss  in  heat  units 
if  this  surface  was  not  adequately  protected  by  some  efficient 
form  of  insulation. 

There  are  a  number  of  types  of  insulation  on  the  market 
to-day  which  may  be  generally  grouped  under  the  laminated 
type,  the  moulded  tjpe  and  the  cellular  type.  Primarily,  the 
load  is  placed  on  the  locomotive  and  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  steam  required  to  a  minimum  the  saving  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  realized. 

The  problem  is  to  carry  the  heat  to  destination — interiw 
of  the  cars — with  the  least  amount  of  loss,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  properly  insulating  the  train  steam  pipes.  It 
should  also  be  understood  that  the  efficiency  of  all  insula- 
tions varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  pipe  to  which  it  is 
applied;  according  to  the  temperature  of  steam  in  the  pipes 
and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air;  another  factor 
is  the  thickness  of  the  insulation. 

The  efficiency  of  pipe  covering  is  the  per  cent  saving 
which  would  be  obtained  by  insulating  that  pipe  with  a  cer- 
tain material  over  what  would  be  lost  if  the  pipe  were  left 
bare  or  uninsulated. 

This  per  cent  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  heat  loss 
of  the  insulated  pipe  from  that  of  the  bare  pipe  and  divid- 
ing the  difference  by  the  heat  loss  from  the  bare  pipe.  Ex- 
pressed as  a  formula  this  would  then  be: 

A  — B 

E  =  

A 

where 

E  :=  Efficiency 

A  =  Heat  loss  through  bare  pipe. 

B  =  Heat  loss  through  insulated  pipe. 

The  heat  losses  may  therefore  be  compared  directly  as 
follows : 

Bare  pipes 100  per  cent 

Efficiency percent  saving 

100  per  cent — per  cent  efficiency  =  loss 
through  insulation  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  bare  pipes. 
For  example,  an  insulation  having  an  efficiency  of  86  per 
cent  allows  a  loss  of  only  14  per  cent  of  the  loss  from  bare 
pipes. 


TYPES  OF  COVERINGS 

Not  all  pipe  coverings  can  be  termed  good  insulaticm, 
some  being  efficient  at  low  pressures,  but  very  inefficient  at 
higher  pressures.  Some  coverings  are  fairly  efficient  when 
first  applied  but  soon  deteriorate  and  do  not  maintain  their 
efficiency,  while  others  maintain  their  initial  efficiency  in- 
definitely. The  underlying  principle  of  efficient  insulaticm 
is  confined  to  dead  air  cells,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  pipe  covering  is  that  of  the  laminated  type,  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  layers  of  felt  composed  of  asbestos 
fibre  and  particles  of  finely  ground  spongy  material,  this 
combination  forming  an  extremely  cellular  felt.  These  lay- 
ers of  felt,  being  built  up  in  laminated  form,  confine  a  large 
volume  of  minute  dead  air  cells  between  the  layers,  and  the 
general  construction  makes  it  a  highly  efficient  covering 
and  one  that  is  most  durable  as  well  as  maintaining  its 
efficiency  indefinitely. 

The  next  best  form,  perhaps,  is  the  moulded  type  of  in- 
sulation, known  as  magnesia,  and  which  is  a  light  highly 
efficient  insulation.  In  this  t)TDe  of  covering  fliere  is  also  a 
large  number  of  miscroscopically  small  dead  air  cells. 
These  dead  air  cells  cause  the  air  to  become  stagnant,  and 
thus  a  very  poor  conductor,  thereby  increasing  the  efficiency. 
This  form  of  covering,  however,  is  not  as  adaptable  to  serv- 
ice on  train  pipes  as  is  the  laminated  form,  because  of  the 
constant  vibration  which  is  more  or  less  detrimental  to  this 
form  of  covering.  The  cellular  type  would  then  be  con- 
sidered the  next  best  class  of  covering  for  train  service  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  saving  that  may  be  realized 
from  the  following  analysis,  which  is  based  on  pipw  cover- 
ing one  inch  thick  in  each  instance,  this  being  the  thickness 
now  generally  recognized  to  be  the  most  efficient  for  train 
service. 

SAVTNG  DUE  TO  INSULATION 

In  making  this  comparison  three  types  of  pipe  insulation 
are  used,  having  a  known  efficiency,  and  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  they  will  be  designated  as  ^,  £  and  C  coverings 
— all  one  inch  thick. 

A  =  Laminated  form. 

B  =  Cellular  type,  corrugations  running  around  the  pipe, 
not  parallel  with  pipe. 

C  =  Larger  form  with  indentations  in  layers. 

The  efficiency  of  these  coverings  for  a  two-inch  pipe  and 
for  the  temperature  difference  dealt  with  hereafter,  are  as 
follows : 

^  =  85.84  per  cent. 

5  =  82.00  per  cent. 

C  =  78.60  per  cent. 

For  our  investigation  we  will  consider  a  10-car  train, 
each  car  having  80  ft.  of  two-inch  pipe,  which  is  equivalent 
to  500  sq.  ft.  of  radiating  surface.  Train  line  pressure  50 
lb.,  outside  temperature  20  deg.  F.  above  zero.  The  results 
are  calculated  as  follows: 

Temperature  of  steam  in  train  line  at  50  lb. 

pressure    334.3  jeg. 

Outside  temperature  2O.O  deg. 

Temperature  difference 314.3  deg. 
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Loss  in  B.t.u.'s  per  hour,  per  sq.  ft.  bare  pipe.  . .  1,070.0 

Total  radiating  surface,  sq.  ft 500 

Total  loss  in  B.t.u.'s  per  hour 535,000 

Hours  of  service  per  day 16 

Total  loss  in  B.t.u.'s  per  day 8,560,000 

Assuming  coal  to  have  a  thermal  content  of  10,000  B.t.u.'s, 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  JS5o  lb.  of  coal  per  dav  loss,  or 

4.00 

at  four  dollars  per  ton  =  .002  x  856  =  Sl,712  loss 

2,000 
per  day  from  bare  pipes. 

The  saving  per  day  effected  by  using  the  three  types  of 
covering  which  have  been  descriljed  would  be  as  follows: 

Type    of    covering  Kfficicncy  Savinvr  per  day 

A     85.84  rer  cent                  $1.47 

H S.'. 0(1  per  cent                      1.40 

C      7S.60  per  cent                    1.35 

The  initial  cost  of  the  covering  would  soon  pay  for  itself 
and  the  .-aving  of  wasted  heat  units  and  ultimate  dollars 
and  cents  would  soon  amount  to  a  considerable  item.  The 
temperature  of  steam  in  train  line  of  .>,S4.3  deg.  F,  as  covered 
in  the  above  analvsis,  is  obtained  from  the  following 
formula : 

Temperature    of    .>team    (saturated)    at    boiler 

pressure  of  200  lb.  per  S(|.  in 388  deg.   F. 

Total  heat  in  saturated  steam  at  200  lb.  per 

sq.   in 1 ,199.2  B.t.u. 

Total   heat   in   saturated   steam   at    50   lb.    per 

sq.   in 1,178.5  B.t.u. 


20.7  B.tu. 


Since  change  through  reducing  valve  has  been  a  constant 
heat  change,  that  is,  no  work  done  and  no  heat  gained  or 
lost,  the  heat  in  steam  at  50  lb.  per  sq.  in.  above  normal 
saturation  content  must  be  in  the  form  of  superheat.  There- 
fore : 


Where : 


lit 

s 

T, 

Tn 


Ht   .-   S   (T,  —  Tn) 

Tdtal  heat  above  saturation  heat  content 

Specific  heat  of  superheated  steam 

Highest  temperature  of  superheat 

Normal  temperature  of  steam  at  pressure  uiven. 


Therefore : 


lit 

:'0.7  = 


:o.7 


S   =    .57 


or  (Ts  —  Ti,>    = 


-  T„.> 
20.7 


or  Tn 


Tn    r;    29S.0 
29S.0  +   36.3 


36.3 


334.3 


The  above  conditions  and  analysis  may  be  considered  nor- 
mal, and  results  would  var\-  with  temperature  conditions. 
For  example,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  during  the 
winter  the  tcm})erature  would  be  much  lower  than  that 
considered  above,  also,  as  the  velocity  of  train  increases  the 
loss  is  greater  and  as  the  foregoing  is  based  entirely  on  still 
air  conditions,  the  saving  would  be  even  greater  and  more  so 
by  using  the  best  insulation  or  that  having  the  highest  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  following  table  will  be  convenient  for  determining 
the  heat  loss  in  B.t.u.'s  from  bare  pipes: 


TOTAL  HEAT  LOSS  IN  B.  T.  U.'S  PER  HOUR  PER  LINEAL  FOOT  OF    BASE    PIPE    OF    DIFFERENT 

TEMPERATl'R?:    DIFFERENXES    AS    GIVEN    BELOW 

.\rea  of 
Pipe  Pipe  .Sur- 

Size                          face  per  SC  Deg.  100  Deg.  ISO  Deg.  200  Deg.  250  Deg.  300  Deg.  350  Deg. 

lin.  ft. 

V^-inch .220  21.5              47.3              79.2  117.3  162.3  215.2  279.1 

Si-inch   .274  26.8              59.0             98.6  146.8  202.1  268.5  347.6 

1  -inch    .344  33.6              74.0            123.8  183.4  253.7  337.4  436.5 

114-inch    .435  42.5              93.6            156.6  231.9  320.8  425.4  551.9 

Iji-inch   .498  48.7            107.2            179.3  265.4  367.3  487  631.8 

2  -inch    .622  6C.9             133.9            331.5  331.5  458.7  608.3  789.2 

2j4-inch    7.51  73.4            161.6            270.4  400.3  553.9  734.5  952.8 

3  -inch    .917  89.6             197.3            330.1  488.8  676.3  896.8  1163.4 

3H-inch    1.047  102.3            225.3            376.9  558.1  772.2  1024  1328.4 

4  -inch    1.178  115.1            253.5            424.2  627.9  868.8  1152.1  1494.6 

4>/2-iuch 1.30X  127.9            2S1.5            470.9  697.2  964.7  1279.2  1659.5 

S'   -inch    1.455  142.2            313.1            523.8  775.5  1073  1423  1846 

6     -inch    1.733  169.4           371.9           623.9  923.7  1278.1  1694.9  2198.7 

8     -inch    2.257  220.6           485.7            812.5  1203  1664.5  2207.3  2863.6 

10     -inch   2.817  275.4           606.2         1014.1  1501.5  2077.5  2755  3574.1 

The  following  losses  apfly  to  flat  as  well  as  cuned  cylindrical  surfaces: 

B    t.  u.     Loss  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour 97.5            215.2            360.0  533.0  737.8  978.0  1269.4 

Ditto  per   degree  temp,    difference 1.950           2.152           2.400  2.665  2.951  3.260  3.627 

NOTE:  For  other  temperatures  than  those  shown  in  the  table,  the  heat  losses  can  be  determined  by  interpolation 


SIZES     AND    AT    VARIOUS 


400  Deg.     450  Deg. 


500 


355.1 
442.2 
555.2 

451.4 
562.2 
705.4 

569.8 
709.7 
891 

702.1 

803.8 

1003.9 

892.6 
1021.9 
1276.3 

1126.7 
1289.8 
1611 

1212.1 
1480 
1689.9  ■ 

1541.1 
1881.7 
2148.4 

1945.1 

2375 

2711.7 

1901.3 
2111.1 
2348.4 

2417.3 

2684 

2985.7 

3051 

3387.7 

3768.5 

2797.1 
3642.8 
4546.6 

3556.2 
4631.4 
5780.5 

4488.5 
5845.6 
■  7296 

1614.0 
4.035 

2050.6 
4.557 

2590.0 
5.180 

LocoTRACTORS  IN  SouTH  AFRICA. — A  Contemporary  states 
that  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  operating  the  usual  forms  of 
motor  truck  in  South  Africa,  a  modification  of  the  truck 
tractor  is  being  used.  Roads  are  very  poor  and  during  the 
rainy  season  are  often  impassable.  The  light  railway  is 
advocated  as  the  solution  and  suitable  motive  power  is 
believed  to  have  been  definitely  discovered  in  a  gasoline  loco- 
tractor,  a  special  form  of  machine  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  locomotive  on  pioneer  light  railways.  The  locotraction 
system  uses  load-carrying  cars  running  wholly  upon  rails. 
The  guiding  portion  of  the  locotractor  also  runs  on  the  rails, 
but  the  driving  wheels,  shod  with  .solid  rubber  tires,  run  on 
pre{)ared  strips  of  road  metal  on  each  side  of  the  railway  track 
and  have  greater  traction.  For  a  given  hor.<^epower  and  weight 
the  hauling  power  is  stated  to  be  four  times  as  great  as  with 


ordinary    locomotives    having    driving    wheels    running    on 
tracks. 

Wood  Fuel  on  Swiss  R.-vilwavs. — The  Times  Trade  Sup- 
plement states  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  wood 
fuel  in  Switzerland  are  of  considerable  interest.  The  tech- 
nical difficulties  were  not  so  great  as  was  anticipated.  On 
lighting  the  fires  with  one  cubic  meter  of  wood  a  steam  pres- 
sure of  from  five  to  six  atmospheres  was  obtained  in  IJ^ 
hours,  for  which  otherwise  300  kilos  of  coal  would  have 
been  required.  The  cost  was  approximately  $13  (pre-war 
rate),  as  against  approximately  $15  (pre-war  rate)  with 
coal.  The  same  maximum  driving  rates  were  obtained  as 
with  coal.  The  difficulty  of  storing  fuel  for  long  journeys 
was  met  by  running  a  -special  truck  behind  the  engine. 


Refrigerator  Cars  For  The  C.  P.  R. 

Steel  Underframe  Construction,  41  ft.  Long,  Fitted 
with  Tank   Bunkers,   Meat  Racks    and   Ventilators 


The  Canadian  Pacific  has  recently  built"  at  its  Angus 
shops,  Montreal,  an  order  of  steel  underframe  refrigerator 
cars,  which  embod}-  a  number  of  interesting  features,  both 
in  the  underframe  and  body  construction  as  well  as  in  the 
refrigerating  equipment.  The  cars  are  designed  for  satis- 
factory service  when  handling  any  of  the  several  different 
commodities  which  require  transportation  in  insulated  cars 
because  of  the  need  of  protection  from  heat  or  frost,  and  also 
for  other  miscellaneous  freight  which  may  properly  be 
loaded  in  refrigerator  cars  when  they  are  not  required  for 
the  transportation  of  perishables. 

As  packing  house  products  are  regularly  handled  in  Can- 
ada by  railroad  owned  refrigerators,  these  cars  are  equipped 
with  galvanized  iron  tank  bunkers  which  permit  the  use  of 


tion  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  seasons,  conditions  of 
the  load,  and  the  distance  to  be  moved.  Fruit  fresh  from 
the  field  is  a  very  difficult  commodity  to  transport,  as  the 
field  heat  and  heat  generated  by  the  ripening  process  produces 
a  condition  that  is  difficult  to  handle.  However,  the  brine 
tank  ventilator  car  when  equipped  with  suitable  floor  racks 
arranged  so  that  free  circulation  will  take  place  around  the 
ice  and  out  under  the  racks,  is  particularly  suited  to  this 
traffic,  as  the  use  of  salt  on  the  initial  icing  lowers  the  tem- 
perature of  the  car  rajiidly,  aljsorbing  the  field  heat  and 
checking  tlie  process  of  ripening.  For  fruit  shipments  it  is 
well  to  apply  temporary  slats  along  the  sides  of  the  car  to 
provide  space  for  circulation  at  the  sides  as  well  as  under- 
neath.     All  other  perishal)les    ma\-    easily    be    transported 


steel  Underframe  Refrigerator  Car  with  Brine  Tanks  and  Ventilators,  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 


salt  as  required  to  obtain  the  proper  degree  of  temperature. 
To  prevent  the  exchange  of  air  through  the  hatch  openings 
at  any  time,  and  especially  when  the  hatches  are  opened  for 
re-icing,  the  tanks  fit  well  around  the  ceiling.  Regulation 
meat  racks  are  included  as  part  of  the  roof  and  ceiling  con- 
struction. 

For  berry  and  fruit  traffic  it  is  necessar}-  to  provide  a 
means  of  ventilation.  This  has  been  taken  care  of  by  pro- 
viding openings  in  the  fronts  of  the  ice  tanks  near  the  top,  so 
that  when  the  hatch  covers  and  plugs  are  ojx^ned,  air  will 
circulate  freely  into  and  through  the  car.  The  ventilator 
openings  are  fitted  with  malleable  iron  frames  and  clo.-e- 
fitting  plate  slides,  which  are  secured  in  a  closed  position  at 
all  times  except  when  the  cars  are  operating  under  ventila- 
tion. 

I  he  use  of  ice  or  ice  and  salt  when  operating  under  ven- 
tilation, is  optional,  thus  providing  a  wide  range  of  regula- 


safely  in  these  cars,  provided  reasonable  care  is  used  in  lead- 
ing so  that  the  air  within  the  car  may  circulate  freely. 

Whenever  the  lading  requires  protection  from  frost,  char- 
coal heaters  are  placed  in  the  corner  ice  tanks,  two  or  more 
per  car,  as  required. 

THE  REFRIGERATING  EQUIPMENT 

Permanent  floor  racks  made  of  l>4-in.  by  3^-in.  fir  are 
installed  in  sections,  five  sections  on  each  side  of  the  car. 
They  are  secured  with  hinges,  similar  to  those  used  on  side 
doors,  to  the  lining  base  plank,  and  when  propped  up  against 
the  car  sides,  the  racks  are  entirely  clear  of  the  floor,  thus 
permitting  the  floor  to  be  thoroughly  and  easily  cleaned  and 
swept  out  through  the  side  door  openings.  The  racks  are 
made  of  relatively  heavy  material  to  insure  durabilitv, 
esjiecially  when  the  car  is  loaded  with  general   freight. 

rhe  ice  bunkers  consist  of  four  rectangular  galvanized  iron 
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Los;i  in  R.t.u.'-  j.tr  li»iur.  \kt  -.i.  i"i.  Uan-  pip<"-  •  •  l.oTU.O          Since  clumu't-  tlirouj:!!  rnluciiiL'  valve  lias  lavn  a  rbn^fant 

'lotal  radialinii  .-iirt'arc-,  >(|.  it.  ., 500  luat  t.lKinm-.   that   i>.   iio  work   done  and  no  lu-at  gained  or 

Total  loss  in  li.t.u.-  I'lr  hour. 5j5,000  l(j>t,  the  heat   in   -team   at   5o  11..   per  s<|.   in.   ahove  normal 

Hours  ol  service  jht  da\ lo  -aturatioii  roiniiit  mu-t  lie  in  the  form  of  .-u|ierluat.      Tliere- 

I'otal  lo-s  in  H.t.u.'-  [ler  da\ ,s..>()(i.(iOO  ion-:                                       .                                                           ,-  ,;•:-. 

■  -    ■  V 

-V— uminii  eeial  to  havi-  a  llurmal  content  of  10. (Mid  li.t.u  "^.  ih  .-:  rj  n\  —  T:  >  .;  •.•v..^-\  .  '»' 

tlii-   wdulij    I.e  e<|iii\alint   1(,  >5o    il,,   of  roal    per  dav   ioss,  or       Where:  ••    -,■';  ^  ;.  • '.•. 

11.   —    r<.ral  ■■■L^.  .....    >.....  ..!:.!;  ..■,  „icot»t(,iit  .  .:  .•..•....■  , .. ; 

it    lour  dollar-   |ier.-toll.  '•')].    \    S^(,  >]  .~\  2   \0!>S  -^     ^  ."^faciiil-liVnt  uf-»n|Wrliean.I\ii»iani  ^  •    .•.-■.■'■.•-••...•■.'; 

T»- r:  .MitJlRst  ttiiiinv.'it.ii.v  ft  siri'rrlii-iit'  -  .  '"  ■;  .     • :  ■f  *"  . 

.     .  T;i  r;.  Xuriicil  T<  nrt'i  r.iti:rf  ■  i  -fi  -irr  at  rirt-.-i^art  civnt,     '      '   '• ' .    •'  '  ■    •"• 

'I'i|e  .-avin'!,'  j.nr  (l:i\-  1  l.y  u-inii  the  ilinc    type-  of       Iherct'ore:  ..•••-::••"."'.■•.■• 

t  (iverinL'  uhieh  h  ;  •STilnd  wiadd  in- :i-  follow-:  -         '/'■■.,".■■•.-;■•;:■;■   ,;"..'' 


'Flit;-,  initial  verinir  would  .'^oon  pay  J  or  itself 

iiifi  tlie  >iiviu2  (  -•t'<l  lu-at  •units  and   uliimait-  doUar- 

liiul  uMt-  AvJolddr  -«..«. II  aiuouiU'  to  u  con-idt  rai.le  iliivi.  I  he 
It  ni|K'raiure  of  -te;im  in  tr:iin  line  of  .v'>4..^  dei:.  F.  a>  idvired 
in  the  al.-<;ve  una!\-i-.  i-  ol'taiiied  from  the  followinL' 
fornuila  : 

Iiniperature    of    <ti;iin    (-aturattdl    at    lioiKr 
|>re->ur»-  of  2»i'>  III.  per  -t|.  in ^^,^  dei,'.    I". 

rot;ii   luat    in    -aluraled    -team   at    _'(.'<•   lli.    \nr 

-|.    ill 1  .1''"'.-'    li.l.u. 

dotal    heat    in    -.lUiialed    -ham    at    .^<l    lli.    per 

-<f.-'irt.  ;:...■. ..., . 1.1  7>.5    j{.t.u. 

20.7  B.tu. 


^^^.^. 


rile  al»<;ve  eontiilioii-  and  aiialy-i-  may  lie  e()n>iMere(i  nor^  .•  -. 
;rial.  and  re-uh-  would  vary  with  temperature  eonditioh-;; 
lor  exampK'.  in  .irtaiit  -e(  lion-  of  the  (ountrx  duriiii:  the 
winter  tik  tuiiperatun  would  in-  nun  h  lower  than  that-:. ... 
loii-ideri'd  ahov*-.  al-o.  a-  the  \elo«  ity  of  train  inirea,-e-  the 
ill--  i-  u'ri'aler  and  a-  thi-  fore^oin^  i>  hased  iMitireK  (in. -till, 
air  (oiidition.-.  tin-  -a\iiiL'  would  lie  iven  L;reati-r  and  more  so 
liy  u-iim  the  lie-l  iii-Lilatioii  or  that  havint,'  the  highest  ef- 
luiiiuy.  .;    ;•.;   —■•.■:    ..■-.  " .  v--  \'     ,•• 

I'lie    hiUowini,'   tahU-    will    be   t  (invcilient    for  detenniTiitiiJ 
the  heat  lo.-s  in  Ji.t.u.  .-  from  bare  pipes: 


TOTALHEAT  LOSS  IS  B.  T.  LVS   PKK    IKJlk    IM.R  LlNi:.\L  FOOT    OF    BASE    PIPF    OF    PTFFFREXT    SIZES  /ANti ;  AT   AfARIOU: 

TIMI'IIn' \  riKI"    IMi  i  KUF.NCKS    AS    <;i\K-\     I'.l  M  i\\  '.  V,    . '-  ....-..-••-,■. 


Midi 

•/<i9.;. 

«91. 


.Suic 

I 

its  h 

1 

III.  li 
-incb 

Ifi 

-inch 

Ih 

-inch 

^      -inch 
->Jj-invh 

4' 

virkil) 

•Uli  J. 

iiuii 

f . 

ihcJi 

^ 

i:iclt 

•'J  . 

inch 

\rt-a  ii 

I'll't'  Snr- 

tact-  jK-r 

51.  l>m. 

1*10  Lilt:. 

l.=  'i  J»ii.-. 

IMP    Jl,    .J. 

J.^O  l)i  t. 

.;«iii  i»,  y. 

v=ii  llpn. 

4<XI  l)t^.^ 

450  Dei 

•  •i\ 

-M..- 

47..? 

79.2 

117.3 

lt.2..? 

JI.v. 

27''.  I 

.S3  5.1 

451.4 

.-'/"-) 

_'t.,s 

yho 

9S.6 

I4r...s 

JO  2. 1 

Jtty.^ 

.^47.<> 

442.2 

Sud.J 

..W-t 

ii.b 

.       7-^.*" 

123.8 

1S3.4 

.       253.7 

337.4 

436.5 

.■S55.A. 

70S.4 

.^.v= 

4.\5 

".?.<. 

156.6 

231. 'J 

.^211.  S' 

42.:. 4 

vil.'l 

702.1 

((92.6 

.4"S 

4S.7 

nc.j 

179.3 

2(.5.4 

.5<.7.,' 

-1>7 

031.S 

SII.1.S 

1021.9 

11-'. 

6C.M 

>.>.?-•• 

.?31.5 

331.5 

45^'.7 

M's:.' 

.    7S9.2 

10<l3.9 

>.-?7^-3 

r.5i 

7.^.4 

ibl.6 

270.4 

.4(hj.3 

^^i,i>. 

C3J.: 

9.;2.S 

i2ii.i 

1^41. 1 

.•'17 

S'l.() 

V>7J 

.'.?n.i  ' 

■■■o:       4S.V.S 

i.7h..l 

»i«t..> 

1  K.3.4 

14. Ml 

l.><81.7 

1.047 

102.2 

2J5..? 

0/6.9   • 

..  ,    •■55.«<.1 

772.J. 

.  Ift24 

1  .'28.4 

16t(V.9 

2148.4 

17^ 

115.t 

_'.^.?..=i 

424.2 

627.9 

96H.H 

1152.1 

I4«>4;6 

1901.3 

2417.3 

M  t> 

IJ7.0 

<>*I..V 

■17H.'' 

(.97.2 

"f.4.7 

1279.2 

16.=;'».5 

2111.1 

2«>J<4 

".  4  =;  '- 

142.2 

oJ.v..'- 

//.■>. 3 

1«I7.'> 

1423 

1 S46 

234X..4 

2''S5.7 

1 . 7 .!  > 

16').4 

371.9 

«.2.^.o  • 

:.     923.7 

1278.1 

169-;.o 

219R-.7 

2797.1 

3SS6.2 

■.:.^7 

J2C.6 

485.7 

M2.^ 

1203 

U>(.4.5 

22ti7.5 

2S63.f. 

3M2..<? 

4631.4 

.SI  7 

J/5.4 

606.2 

ioi4.r 

1501.5 

2<I77.5  ■ 

27.=  5' 

.v-74. 1 

4.S46.6 

57S0..=i 

I-  ffliftxHHg  liis'ses'tipi'iy  !•■   I '.at  (t.t  wcli  as  i-itr-.'cd  I'xliiuiricai  s:irfacrx: 


]:.  •     1.    ■•I.os.s  p«?j-.S4j,  ft;  iK^r  houf... 
Oitt.i   per  ^UturtT  .t^uni'i.    ililt'irtnCr.  .  . 


97..= 
1.95U 


Jl  V.- 

_.15J 


360.0 
2.400 


2.bb5 


/.■>/■    ■ 
2.'>- 


1269.4 

.!.<.27 


1614.0 
4.035 


2050.6  : 

4.557 


XO'JFE:    Fur   othir   tt:nipcraturc3   than,  tliosc   shown  in   tlir   tablt-.  the  heat  losses  can  tit   <lctt  ::iii:ic.i   by   intirn^latiun. 


ri2A.7 

1289..<! 

■    1611  . 

■   .i9:f5vi- 

2375    . 
.27U:7 

3051- 

3387.7 
3768.5 

44«».5 

5845.6 
7296 


2590.11 
.5.IK0 


L<i(((Tk.A(ioks  IN  Sill  111  .\i  Kit  A.  -.\  eont»-mporary  -late- 
that  (minir  to  the  hi'jh  ( o,-t  of  operatinu  tlu-  u>u;il  torm-  of 
motor  trutk  in  South  .\friea.  a  miMlifnation  of  the  trut  k 
tra<tor  i-  beini;  u-ed.  Road-  are  very  jioor  and  duriny  tlu- 
rainv  season  are  often  impassable.  I  lu  lii;lil  railway  i- 
advo(  aled  a-  the  -oluti<iii  .md  -uitabli'  motive  jiower  i- 
believrd  to  liTivi'  been  detiiiitely  di-ioveTed  ill  a  !.:a-oline  loe«»- 
traeior.  a  -po  ial  form  of  maihiiie  intended  to  take  the  jilaec 
of  the  l«M»)motivt-  on  pioiuer  Itiiht  railways.  The  loeotraition 
-ysteUT  u-t'.-  load-tarrying  ca.rs  ruiinim.;  wholly  upon  rail-. 
I  he  truidin<2  portion'of  the  lo»  otraetor  al-o  run-  on  the  rails, 
but  till'  driviii'j  wheels.  AkhI  with  -olid  rui'ber  tire-,  run  on 
pripatid  -trip-  ««1  roa<l  metal  on  laJi  -ide  of  tin  railway  track 
alul  iKive.ureaUT  trat  lion.  Voi:  a  siven  hor.-epowi  r  and  weight 
the  h.iuliiiii  flower  j>  staled  to  l»e'. four  tinu>  a.*  L'reat  a-  with 


ordinary    locomotive-    haviiii,'    driving    wheel-    runniiiL;    on 
tracks. 

W.Miii  1- 1  1  1.  ON  S\\  iv<  Railways.  TIii  I  iwcs  Irodt  .^up- 
r>li  Willi  -latis  that  the  re-ult-  obtained  from  the  use  of  wood 
fuel  in  Switzerland  .ire  of  ( oiisiderable  interest,  'the  tei  h- 
iiiial  diftii  uhii-  were  not  -o  gn-at  a>  was  anti(  ijiated.  On 
lighting'  the  lire-  with  one  i  ubic  meter  of  wood  a  steam  pre-- 
-ure  of  from  five  to  -i\  atmo-phere-  wa>  obtained  in  1J.'S 
hour-,  for  whieh  otherwi-e  .>00  kilo-  of  (<ial  would  have 
i'e«n  rtijuireil.  The  <  o-i  wa-  approximattly  SK^  (jtre-war 
r.ite).  a-  airainst  appro\im:iU  1\  Sl.>  (pre-war  ratel  with 
•  oat.  1  he  -;ime  m:iximum  drivini;  rates  were  obtained  as 
with  loal.     The  difhrulty  of  -toriiiLi  fuel   for  long  jour iriy 5 

-  :m-t  li\   runni-ng  a  >)H-eial  inn  k  behind  the  engiiic;  .Vs^- •; 


Refrigf:rator  Cars  For  The  C.  P.  R. 

\   ;  {.•  :      ;.     Steel  Undcrframe  Construction,  41  ft.    Long,  Fitted 
■  „.•''">         with   Tank    Bunkers,    Meat   Hacks    and   \'entilators 


Tlic  Canadian   Padtlc  ha'>  rcrcntrv   huilt   at   it-   An^'us 
liu|i.-.  Miiiuival.   an   onlcr  of   -tocl  luuUn'ranit-   refrim  rutor 


C.-tr.-.  ■vvliich  cmlxidy  a  nuinltcr  of  intcri-iiuL;  iVauircs  i.otli 
!n  ihi'  inidi.  ri'iann-  ami  l/ody  (onstriuiion  a>-  well  a-  ill  the, 
'•<l"riiu  raiinn  t<£uiiHnoni.      1  lie  cars ;  are  (!<.'>  i  tin  it  i   f«jr,  »att>f^ 


tiun  wliiiii  liKiy  Ik*  varied  to  ruit  the  >ca.';on>.  <.<)ntlition>  ui 
the  1' a<l.  and  tlic  distant t;  to  he  m«jvi'<l.     I'ruit  fri>h  irom 
the  field  i>  ;t  very  tlinuult  e^jnunoilit}    t<i  lran^j)<lrt.  a.~  'ilie 
lield  l)f  at  ai3<I  heat  generated.  Iav  the  ri]  leiiiiig  }ihftv>» ,pT<«lut  e- 
, ...., — ......  v,^...^...,. ....      .  ..^  ^«..-, iwv.  v.^,-.ii..vw   IV.    -T..u.,7       it  condition  that^  i?  diin<  ult  iv».  handU-.     Huwvver.  tlVe  Ittine 

Ml  tore  MTviee  wlnu  liandiinii  any  of  the , -everal  diflercm  tank  yentilator  car  when  et]iiiiv|Hd  whh  -uilaMe  l1)iH)r  rucks 
'.onunodifie.-  whieh  re<|uirt.-  tran>jiortation  in  hi.-ulated  cilts  •  arrtuii^cd  so.  iluit  free  ein  ulaiiou  will  lake  pUue  arouml  the 
fieeu]Lii;<\tif  the  need  of  proteetion  frorti.heht'or  fro-rt,  aiid  aliki.  ice  aftd  out  undt  r  tlic  racks.. !•>  [jiiTtieuhirly  ..-uiied  to  this 
f(jr  other  nii>evl laneou-  f rcifiht  w hi( h  ma)  :  properly  ./Iw  "  ■  traflic.  a|  ihe'-  U.T-e  of  salt  < ih  tlie  i« iiial  ic.ini:  1o\y<.t<  thi 
](..tded  in  refriLurator  x  ar>  whi  li  tli<\  are  not  reiiuiti^l  ^fof.-;  -i'jerattlre  of  the  «  ar  rapidly,  ah-^trl.inii  tlu-  field  heai  uiui 
ilk  iran.-i>ortaiion  of  peri-haiile-.  v  .;  :th;e(  kinii;  the  {/roe* --  of  rijK-'iung/l'or  fruit  -hipments  it  i? . 

.\-  paekinir  hou>e  |MO'hu  t>  are  reiiuhirly  luimlled  iri  <;an^ '  well  to  .vi|Jj>ly  tem|M)rar\  >lat*  .aloii;«>  the  t>i<le-  (if  th«?  car  to 
ada  l»y  ntilroad  ountd  n  I'ri'ji  ra'jrr.-.  thoe  <ar>  are  e<(uijipe<l  .  provixJe  ~pacc..  f<)f  eir<  ulali«vn  M  tlK-y  sides.  a>J  well  lai^  iftider'- 
willi   L'alvani/eil   inm  lank  liunker-  wliith   |ierniit  the  u~e  W.C    . '''*^**^iit--     •'^^^    oiln  r    |it  ri-iial'le-     niay,  easily   ;I*c;    Iran  sp0rte<! 
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salt  as  re<|uired  to  ol^tain  the  proper  degree  of  tinijierature.  safely  in  these  car>.  provided  reasonalile  care  is  usi'd  in  lead- 

lo  prevent  the  e.xchange  of  air  through  the  hati  h  <)|iening>  ing  so  that  the  air  within  the  tar  mav  eirtulate  freelv. 

at  an\  time,  and  espeiially  when  the  hat*  hes  are  ojiened  for  Whenever  ihe  lading  ri<|uires  protection  from  frost,  char- 

re-i(  ing.  the  tanks   t"it   well   around   the  eeiliiiL'.      Regulation  eoal  heater>  are  plaei^l  in  the  loriur  in    tank>.  two  or  mon 

meat  racks  are  included  a>  part  of  the  roof  and  «eiling  con-  per  car,  as  reijuired. 

-truition.         \T '.-.    ^-''.v-  ■•■>•;■■.■  "!•;                                    .. -•-  •  V  •.: i"  - ;•■ '  •  V' ■    .    '  ■         ':'■■'■■- 

1-or   herry   and    fruit    traffic   it    is   neco-arv   tu   provide   a  ;';::•:.;■-'"■  «'-'^'^^f=f-R-^^'-  »-Vi  H'M  i  M 

nuan>  of  \intilaiion.      This  has  liecn  taken  lare  <if  hy  ]iro-  iVrnVaneht  floor  rack-  made  of  l\i-in.  in   .-i-vi-in.  fir  are 

vidiug  fi|ieiiiim-  in  the  fronts  of  tlu'  ice  tank>  near  the  fop.  >o  in.-falled  in  .>ection.-.  fivi'  .section-  on  each  side    of   the    car. 

that   wlun   thi    hate  Ii   covers  and   i)lug>  are  opened,  air  will  They  are  <ecu fed  with  h.inges,  similar  to  tho>e  u-ed  on  side 

'iriulatc    freely    imi.>   and    llirough    the   tar.       Ilie   \entilator  doors,  t"  the  lining  lia>e  plank,  and  w  lun  pnijiped  up  against 

'I'tiiing-   are    fitic-d    with   malKalile  iron    frame-    and   t  lo.-c^  the.car  sitle>,  the  racks  are  i-ntirelv  ilear  of  the  thM>r.  thus 

■itnng  jilate  slide-,  which  are  .-eciired  in  a  <  Icj-ed  po-ition  at  '  permitting  the  l1<;or  to  In   thi;roughJ\   and  ea-il\  cleaned  and 

:il!  tinu>  cAcfpt  when  the  car>  arc   ijicTating  unihr  vciuila-  >wc|i!   oiu   through  the  -ide  d<'or  oitening>.      ihe  r.nk-:  arc 

'•"'Ji                    •..•„■/.        V    -^  niadc    c^f    relativ^'.ly    heavy    material    t<i  iHsure  dural*iliT\ 

1  he  use  «;f  ice /ir'icc';  and  saU  when  operalingvaider  ven.- .  especially  when  tl»-  car   i>  hiadal   witli  gciu-ral   freiu'in 

til.jtMini  is.  cpi:.o!fal.  lliu-  prcividiivj;  a  wi<!i'  ra.nge  .cf  nL'ula-  Ihe  ice  buivkers  c<  n.-i-t  «;f,t*oi>r- rettaniiular  galvanized  tn: 
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tanks  at  each  end  of  the  car;  the  tank  bottoms  are  ^-in. 
pressed  steel,  galvanized  after  pressing,  and  the  sides  are 
16-gage  galvanized  iron.  Substantial  lugs  are  riveted  near 
the  top.  These  lugs  bear  against  the  underside  of  the  hatch 
frame  and  prevent  the  tanks  from  jumping  when  the  cars 
are  being  switched.  The  tank  supports  consist  of  angle  irons 
which  are  arranged  so  that  the  front  supporting  angle  may 
be  removed  without  disturbing  any  tank.  After  the  removal 
of  this  angle  one  or  more  tanks  may  be  removed  and  reap- 
plied without  disturbing  the  others. 

The  drip  pan  under  the  tank  is  sloped  from  the  rear  end 
towards  the  front  of  the  tank,  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  self- 
clearing  as  possible.  The  front  edge  of  the  drip  pan  is 
made  of  3^-in.  pressed  steel  plate,  galvanized.  This  arrange- 
ment avoids,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  obstruction  of  free 
circulation  of  air  down  around  the  tanks  and  out  under  the 
floor  racks. 

Only  the  center  tanks  at  the  ladder  comers  are  equipped 


to  the  edge  of  the  center  sill  cover  plate,  while  the  interme- 
diate stringers  rest  on  and  are  bolted  to  the  bolsters,  cross- 
bearers  and  floor  beams.  Between  the  stringers  four  layers 
of  3^-in.  insulation  are  applied  in  strips,  continuous  from 
end  to  end  of  the  car.  Each  layer  consists  of  hair  or  fibre 
felt  stitched  between  two  courses  of  90-lb.  waterproof  insula- 
tion paper.  The  four  layers  are  applied  in  two  courses  of 
double  layers,  with  nailing  strips  and  ^-in.  tongued  and 
grooved  boards  between. 

The  floor  consists  of  two  courses  of  tongued  and  grooved 
boards,  the  under  course  -v^  in.  thick,  over  which  is  spread 
a  heavy  coating  of  hot,  waterproof  asphalt,  and  over  this  one 
layer  of  two-ply  asphaltum  roofing  paper.  The  top  course 
boards  are  1  ^  in  thick. 

The  side  and  end  walls  are  insulated  with  three  layers  of 
^-in.  insulating  material,  each  layer  stitched  between  two 
layers  of  90-lb.  waterproof  insulation  paper.  Side  and  end 
walls  insulation  extends  continuously  from  floor  to  ceiling 
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with  a  drain  valve.  The  remaining  three  tanks  at  each  end 
of  the  car  are  coupled  to  this  tank  by  hose  connections  located 
two  feet  above  the  tank  bottom.  The  drain  valve  is  connected 
to  a  pipe  extending  directly  through  the  car  floor. 

Insulated  bulkheads  are  provided  in  front  of  the  ice 
bunkers.  These  bulkheads  are  hinged  at  one  side  of  the 
car  so  that  they  may  easily  be  swung  open  for  inspection, 
cleaning  or  repairing  the  tanks.  These  bulkheads  have  an 
extension  at  the  bottom  with  horizontal  slats  to  prevent  small 
crates  or  boxes  from  sliding  under  the  bulkhead. 

The  ice  hatches  are  of  U.  S.  R.  A.  design,  modified  only 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  suit  conditions. 

INSULATION 

The  floor  insulation  consists  of  one  layer  of  90-lb.  water- 
proof insulation  paper  applied  in  one  piece  from  side  to 
side  and  end  to  end  of  the  car,  thereby  covering  the  entire 
underframe  and  sub-floor.  On  top  of  this  are  placed  the 
floor  stringers.     The  center  stringers  rest  on  and  are  bolted 


and  from  the  door  opening  to  the  end  of  the  car,  across  the 
end  and  to  the  door  post  opposite  the  starting  point.  One 
layer  of  the  insulation  is  applied  on  the  outside  of  the  super- 
structure frame,  overlapping  and  fastened  to  the  sills  and 
plates.  Two  courses  are  applied  on  the  inside  of  the  fram- 
ing, against  the  ^-in.  tongued  and  grooved  sheathing.  The 
outside  sheathing  consists  of  standard  13/16-in.  tongued  and 
grooved  car  sheathing  and  the  inside  lining  is  13/16-in. 
tongued  and  grooved  basswood  or  spruce.  The  total  thick- 
ness through  the  side  walls  is  6J^  in. 

The  roof  insulation  consists  of  six  layers  of  5^-in.  insulat- 
ing material,  each  layer  stitched  between  two  courses  of 
90-lb.  waterproof  insulation  paper.  The  insulation  is  applied 
in  one  piece  between  the  carlines  from  side  plate  to  side 
plate.  It  is  applied  in  three  double  layers,  each  double  layer 
supported  on  «>^-in.  tongued  and  grooved  boards. 

On  the  top  side  of  the  ceiling  boards  one  layer  of  90-lb. 
waterproof  insulation  paper  is  applied  in  one  piece  from 
side  to  side  and  end  to  end  of  the  car. 
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SUPERSTRUCTURE   FRAME 

The  principal  framing  members  of  the  car  body  are  fir, 
excepting  end  sills,  end  posts  and  end  braces,  which  are  of 
oak  or  maple.  All  of  the  posts  and  braces  are  set  in  cast 
iron  pockets  with  the  exception  of  the  end  post  and  braces, 
which  are  set  in  special  cast  steel  pockets,  each  having  a 
high  flange  on  the  outside  to  prevent  the  lower  ends  of  the 
posts  and  braces  from  springing  over  the  top  of  the  casting. 
Each  casting  is  bolted  directly  through  the  steel  end  sill 
flange  with  two  ^-in.  bolts.  This  is  to  prevent  the  pocket 
from  tipping  out  and  also  to  avoid  trouble  caused  by  dowels 
splitting  the  wood  end  sill. 

Diagonal  brace  rods  are  employed  at  each  side  frame  panel 
to  reduce  racking  to  a  minimum. 

The  spacing  of  the  carlines  coincides  with  the  spacing  of 


carlines  is  governed  by  the  spacing  of  the  meat  rack  supports 
and  on  account  of  the  roof  insulation  the  roof  mullions  and 
running  board  saddles  are  spaced  to  coincide  with  the  carline 
centers;  this  provides  a  solid  construction  for  nailing  the 
mullions. 

The  roof  sheet  pivot  saddles  are  secured  by  carriage  bolts 
applied  through  a  special  washer  nailed  on  the  underside  of 
the  ridge  pole;  this  washer  when  applied  is  L-shaped  and  is 
secured  by  two  nails.  After  the  carriage  bolt  has  been 
applied  the  projecting  end  of  the  washer  is  bent  back  under 
the  bolt  head  to  prevent  the  bolt  from  dropping  down.  The 
hole  in  the  washer  is  square,  to  suit  the  shank  in  the  bolt 
head. 

The  side  doors  are  equipped  with  W.  H.  Miner  fasteners. 
The  threshold  plates  are  of  pressed   steel    with    a    shallow 
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the  meat  rack  cross  supports,  and  the  supporting  bolts  pass 
through  the  car-lines,  thus  avoiding  longitudinal  blocking, 
which  is  undesirable,  particularly  on  account  of  interference 
with  insulation.  At  alternate  carlines  ^-in.  cross  tie  rods 
are  applied. 

The  framing  and  insulation  of  this  car  are  so  arranged 
that  the  roof  frame  may  be  assembled  on  the  shop  floor  and 
then  placed  on  edge,  while  the  ceiling  boards  are  applied. 
This  enables  the  builders  to  work  at  all  times  to  the  best 
advantage,  which  results  in  good  work  rapidly  done. 

The  roof  is  galvanized  iron,  type  XLA,  flexible,  applied 
over  a  single  course  of  boards  and  one  layer  of  two-ply 
asphaltum  roof  paper.     As  already  noted,  the  spacing  of  the 


shoulder  at  the  inside  edge  for  the  stripping  on  the  lower 
inside  edge  of  the  door  to  close  against.  The  open  door 
fastener  consists  of  a  link  and  bolt  arrangement  that  cannot 
become  unfastened  accidentally. 

Side  door  thresholds  and  all  metal  work  on  the  interior  oi 
the  cars  are  heavily  galvanized  by  the  most  reliable  known 
process. 

THE  UNDERFRAME 

The  underframe  is  of  the  center  carrying  type.  The  center 
sills  are  30  in.  deep  at  the  center  portion,  composed  of  web 
plates  54 -in.  thick,  a  ^-in.  by  26J^-in.  top  cover  plate  con- 
tinuous one  piece  from  end  to  end  of  the  car,  top  flange 
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angles  of  3'-j-in.  by  o>{>-in.  by  -^s-in.  section,  and  3>2-in. 
by  332-in.  by  5/16-in.  bottom  flange  angles.  The  center  sill 
bottom  cover  is  of  >s-in.  by  2\l4-m.  plate. 

The  bolsters  are  of  the  box  girder  type,  composed  of  ,!  4 -'im- 
pressed steel  diaphragms,  with  a  vs-in.  top  cover  plate,  18 
in.  wide,  and  a  9/16-in.  bottom  cover  plate,  15  in.  wide. 
The  crossbearers  are  of  single  web  girder  construction,  con- 
sisting of  j4-in.  pressed  steel  diaphragms,  with  a  7/16-in. 
by  7^-in.  top  cover  and  a  9/16-in.  l)y  Iji-'m.  bottom  cover. 
The  floor  beams  are  4-in.,  8.2-lb.  Z-bars,  and  the  side  sills 
are  6-in.  by  4-in.  by  fs-in.  angles.  The  end  sill  angles  are 
of  6-in.  by  4-in.  by  7/16-in.  section. 

The  draft  amis  are  of  '^s-in.  pressed  .'^teel.  The  rear  draft 
lugs  are  secured  to  the  draft  arm  and  center  sill  splice,  and 
are  also  riveted  to  the  center  sill  bottom  cover.  The  front 
draft  lugs  are  designed  to  receive  a  cast  steel  coupler  striking 
plate  and  ca.st  .'^teel  carry  iron;  the  latter  is  secured  Ijy  a 
If^-in.  !)olt  passing  through  the  lower  front  corners  of  vhe 
draft  lugs.     The  cast  steel  striking  plate  has  an  extension 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  HOT  BOXES* 

BY   S.   W.   CRAWFORD 
President,  More  Jonet  Brass  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  M.  C.  B.  type  of  journal  bearing  used  in  railroad 
cars  has  been  standard  for  a  great  many  years,  although 
there  have  been  many  efforts  to  develop  other  types  to  sub- 
stitute it.  The  first  bearings  were  made  of  solid  bronze, 
and  the  first  linings  used  in  Ijearings  were  made  by  sweat- 
ing in  a  sheet  of  lead,  which  was  done  to  overcome  the 
variation  in  size  of  journals  due  to  wear.  The  solid  bronze 
bearing,  when  applied,  would  not  fit  the  journal  and  con- 
secjuently,  it  would  frecjuently  cause  trouble  until  it  was 
worn  down  to  a  journal  fit.  The  thin  sheet  lead  lining 
was  a  decided  improvement  on  tlie  .solid  bronze,  as  it  would 
give  under  the  load  and  fit  the  journal,  but  as  it  was  very 
thin,  it  only  provided  a  starter  for  the  bearing,  following 
which  the  lining  was  increased  in  thickness,  by  making  the 
linuig  01  l>abljitt  metal,  until  we  finally  developed  the  filled 
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arm  for  the  angle  cock  bracket,  so  arranged  that  the  Ijracket 
may  be  located  correctly  for  9y^-\w.  or  12-in.  coupler  heads. 
The  cars  are  ecjuipped  with  friction  draft  gear,  cast  steel 
yokes  and  5-in.  by  1  y^-'\r\.  coupler  yoke  keys. 

TRUCKS 

The  cars  are  equii)ped  with  C.  P.  R.  standard  40-ton  arch 
bar  type  trucks,  having  Simplex  bolsters  designed  to  support 
the  center  pin  in  the  truck  bolster.  The  truck  columns  are  of 
the  Harrigan  pink-ss  brake  hanger  bracket  type.  Side  bear- 
ings are  of  the  roller  tyj)e  located  27-in.  from  the  car  center. 

Adjustment  of  brake  piston  travel  is  provided  for  on  the 
floating  lever  fulcrum,  making  it  unnecessary  to  change  the 
adjustment  on  the  trucks  after  they  have  ])een  correctly 
adjusted  when  the  car  is  built,  except  that  variaticns  in  the 
dimensions  of  brake  ])eams  and  rods  applied  in  renewals 
may  require  the  truck  levers  to  be  readjusted. 

The  brake  mast  is  l'4-in.  square  and  is  fitted  with  a 
snow  and  ice  proof  ratchet  and  dog. 

The  tare  weights  of  these  cars  average  between  59,000  and 
60,000  lb.,  resulting  in  a  limit  load  capacity,  including  ice, 
of  72.000  to  7.1.000  11). 


type  of  bearing,  which  was  a  bronze  shell,  filled  with 
babi)itt. 

As  the  lining  thickness  was  increased  the  babbitt  was 
made  comparatively  harder,  so  it  would  withstand  the  load. 
This  provided  a  cheaper  bearing,  but  they  have  been  uni- 
versally discarded  for  the  reason  they  were  not  capable  of 
withstanding  the  same  load  or  strain  as  the  solid  bearing 
and  as  a  result,  caused  a  great  many  hot  lx>xes. 

A  classification  of  bearings  was  provided  by  the  M.  C.  B. 
Association  for  filled  journal  Ijearing  linings  ^  in.  or  over 
in  thickness;  .^olid  bearings  having  lining  less  than  ^  in. 
thickness. 

A  reaction  took  place.  As  the  use  of  hard  babbitt  had 
been  developed,  and  the  thickness  of  the  lining  gradually 
reduced  without  reducing  the  hardness  of  lining,  many 
hot  boxes  were  the  result.  Bearings  would  not  fit  them- 
selves to  the  journals  with  the  bearing  area  so  small.  If 
the  load  is  too  great  for  the  surface  area  of  bearing,  the  fila- 
ment of  lubrication  will  break,  and  a  hot  bearing  will  be 
the  re.'ult. 

I  had  a  case  on  a  road,  where  they  had  l^een  using  filled 

•From  a   paper  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Car  Foremen's  Association. 
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journals  bearings  for  years,  and  decided,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  very  carefully  figured  over  the  cost  on  solid 
bearings,  as  compared  to  filled  bearings,  to  adopt  the  use 
of  solid  bearings,  with  Y^  in.  thickness  of  lining.  The  road 
had  specifications,  and  the  lining  metal  they  had  been  using 
was  what  we  call  an  18  per  cent  lining,  a  good  one  in  a 
filled  bearing.  But  as  the  thickness  of  lining  had  been 
reduced,  the  lining  metal  proved  to  be  too  hard  and  resulted 
in  a  great  many  hot  boxes.  I  was  called  on  to  investigate 
these  conditions,  and  found  in  some  cases  as  many  as  a 
dozen  bearings  to  have  been  applied  to  one  pair  of  wheels, 
all  of  which  were  removed  before  they  had  fitted  them- 
selves to  the  journal.  A  conference  was  called  of  the  car 
men,  and  as  the  universal  opinion  was  that  the  lining  was 
too  hard,  we  suggested  a  change,  reducing  to  10  per  cent. 
As  this  was  quite  a  big  reduction  in  the  degree  of  hardness, 
it  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  we  would  shorten  the 
life  of  the  bearing  from  a  wearing  standpoint.  Quite  the 
opposite  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  the  bearings  lasted  longer, 
and  as  a  result,  we  today  exercise  as  a  standard,  the  10  per 
cent  lining,  unless  the  specification  of  the  railroad  is  other- 
wise. 

I  believe  our  hot  box  troubles  are  less  than  at  any  time 
I  have  ever  known,  but  there  is  no  doubt  room  for  further 
improvement.  We  can  build  up  better  efficiency  in  bearings 
as  we  do  in  everything  else,  by  close  co-operation.  We  are 
doing  in  the  brass  business  now  what  we  did  not  think  of 
years  ago,  and  that  is  to  get  out  on  the  road  with  the  men 
using  the.se  bearings,  studying  their  side  of  the  situation,  and 
studying  conditions  under  which  they  are  operating. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  best  results,  we  must  establish  the 
best  practice,  not  at  one  point,  but  at  all  points.  Men  must 
be  made  familiar  with  the  material  they  are  using — not 
only  the  bearings,  to  see  that  they  properly  fit  the  wedge 
and  journal,  but  they  must  know  that  the  waste,  etc.,  which 
they  are  using  is  of  a  quality  to  furnish  the  lubrication  for 
that  bearing.  I  have  found  cases,  which  showed,  upon  ex- 
amination, that  the  oil  from  the  waste  in  the  oil  box  would 
only  feed  out  of  the  packing  one-half  to  one  inch  in  depth. 
The  remainder  of  the  packing  in  the  box  had  a  great 
quantit}^  of  oil,  sufficient  to  lubricate  for  a  long  time,  but 
it  could  not  get  to  the  journal.  That  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  waste  was  not  of  a  quality  to  feed  the  lubrication. 
You  can  have  a  lamp  full  of  oil,  but  produce  a  poor  light, 
because  the  wick  is  not  of  a  quality  that  will  feed  the 
proper  amount  of  oil  to  produce  the  light.  The  same  applies 
in  the  oil  box  with  the  waste,  which  is  the  wick. 

Generally,  wherever  you  find  cracked  linings  in  journal 
bearings,  you  will  find  very  careful  inspection.  The  cracked 
lining  is  caused  where  the  bearing  is  not  getting  enough 
lubrication.  The  temperature  reaches  a  point  where  it 
fuses  the  solder  which  holds  the  lining  in  the  bearing  at 
about  400  deg.  F.  The  fusing  temperature  of  the  lining 
is  about  500  deg.  As  there  is  100  deg.  difference  between 
the  fusing  point  of  the  solder,  which  holds  the  lining  in 
the  bearing,  when  the  temperature  reaches  the  fusing  point 
of  the  solder,  it  will  loosen  the  lining.  Then,  if  the  bearing 
is  given  attention,  and  you  re-establish  the  proper  lubrica- 
tion, the  bearing  will  cool  down,  and  when  it  is  cooled 
down,  that  portion  unsoldered  remains  loose.  The  result 
is,  the  vibration  of  the  loose  lining  running  over  frogs  and 
crossings,  causes  it  to  crack.  That  is  why  I  say,  wherever 
you  find  cracked  linings,  the  road  is  giving  close  inspection 
to  the  cars.  If  it  did  not,  instead  of  having  cracked  linings, 
the  babbitt  would  have  been  melted  out. 

A  great  many  hot  boxes  are  brought  about  through  some 
carelessness  in  applying  bearings,  such  as  allowing  waste 
or  dirt  to  get  between  the  journal  and  the  bearing.  If  it 
does,  it  will  almost  always  produce  a  hot  box,  because  it 
will  stop  the  flow  of  lubricant,  and  cause  the  bearings  to 
pinch.      The   waste   between   the   bearing   and   journal   will 


burn  and  carbonize,  in  which  case  it  will  make  a  very  hard 
spot,  and  cut  the  journal.  \\'e  have  a  great  many  times 
received  complaints  regarding  hard  spots  in  the  lining. 
The  hard  spots  are  usually  caused  by  the  filament  of  lubrica- 
tion being  broken,  and  allowing  the  lining  metal  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  axle,  which  will  burnish  it,  and  make  a 
bright  spot  in  the  bearing.  That  spot  is  no  harder  under 
the  polished  surface  than  the  other  metal,  because  we  cannot 
produce  a  lining  metal  harder  in  one  part  of  a  bearing 
than  in  the  other.  If  a  spot  is  burnished  in  a  journal 
bearing,  it  takes  on  a  very  bright,  smooth  surface,  like  glass, 
and  the  oil  will  not  lubricate  under  the  polished  surface. 
If  the  spot  is  removed  by  scraping,  tlie  bearing  can  safely 
be  reapplied. 

I  have  found  a  lot  of  cases  where  journal  bearing  wedges 
did  not  have  the  proper  clearance  on  the  bevels  of  the  brass, 
and  in  some  cases  the  wedges  extended  down  so  that  they 
formed  a  bearing  on  the  lower  edge  or  lugs  of  the  brass. 
This  would  cause  the  brass  to  pinch  on  the  journal,  result- 
ing in  hot  lx)xes.  Under  no  circumstances  should  wedges 
be  a  tight  fit  on  journal  bearings. 

If  we  get  together  and  work  for  a  standard  practice,  we 
can  get  results  that  would  probably  mean  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  sending  men  along  with  a  pair  of  wheels  when 
applying  new  bearings,  which  is  the  practice  on  some  rail- 
roads, and  not  on  others.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  necessary  to  send  men  along  with  a  pair  of 
wheels,  to  see  that  bearings  will  run.  if  the  care  is  exercised 
to  see  that  the  bearings  fit  properly  in  wedges,  box  and 
journal,  and  the  proper  packing  and  lubrication  is  applied. 


METHOD  OF    DETERMINING  THE    MOIS- 
TURE CONTENT  OF  WOOD 

The  moisture  content  of  lumber  gives  a  good  indication 
of  the  amount  of  shrinkage  which  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  during  seasoning.  For  that  reason  many  railroads 
specify  the  maximum  percentage  of  moisture  permissible  in 
lumber  for  freight  cars,  particularly  in  single  sheathed  cars. 
The  following  directions  for  determining  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  wood,  issued  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of 
the  L'nited  States  Forest  Service,  are  therefore  of  interest. 

FIVE    STEPS    IN    MAKING    A    MOISTURE   DETERMINATION 

(1)  Select  a  representative  sample  of  the  material.  (2) 
Immediately  after  sawing,  remove  all  loose  splinters  and 
weigh  the  sample.  (3)  Put  the  sample  in  an  oven  main- 
tained at  a  tem{)erature  of  212  deg.  F.  (100  deg.  C.)  and 
dr}'  until  constant  weight  is  attained.  (4)  Reweigh  the 
sample  to  obtain  the  oven-dr}'  weight.  (5)  Divide  the  loss 
in  weight  by  the  oven-dry  weight  and  multiply  the  result  by 
100  to  get  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  original  sample. 
Thus, 

(W-D) 
Percentage  moisture  =  100 


D 


where 


W  =  Original  weight  as  found  under  2  above 
D  ^  Oven-dry  weight  as  found  under  4  above. 

Selection  of  the  Sample. — If  possible,  the  sample  should 
be  taken  from  near  the  center  of  the  piece.  Wood  gives  off 
or  takes  on  moisture  more  rapidly  from  the  end  grain  than 
from  the  side  grain  and  as  a  result  there  may  he  consider- 
able difference  between  the  moisture  content  of  the  ends  and 
center  of  a  stick.  For  this  reason  a  sample  from  within 
about  a  foot  of  the  end  of  a  long  lioard  may  not  be  repre- 
sentative. Short  pieces  of  wood  dry  out  much  more  rapidly 
than  longer  ones.  In  order  to  reduce  the  time  required  for 
drying,  therefore,  the  length  of  the  sample  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain  should  usually  be  al)out  one  inch.     With  ma- 
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terial  one  square  inch  or  less  in  cross-sectional  area,  how- 
ever, a  sample  over  one  inch  long  is  generally  desirable  and 
the  length  in  this  case  may  be  chosen  so  as  to  give  the  sam- 
ple a  volume  of  two  or  more  cubic  inches.  The  other  di- 
mensions may  be  equal  to  the  cross  section  of  the  board 
from  which  the  sample  is  taken. 

Weighing. — It  is  important  that  the  weight  be  taken  im- 
mediately after  the  sample  is  cut,  for  the  material  is  subject 
to  moisture  changes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  degree  and 
rapidity  of  change  are  dependent  on  the  moisture  content  of 
the  piece  and  the  air  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed.  In 
order  to  insure  good  results  the  weights  should  be  correct 
to  within  at  least  one-half  of  one  per  cent 

Drying. — When  placed  in  the  oven  for  drying,  the  samples 
should  be  open  piled  to  allow  free  access  of  air  to  each 
piece.  The  oven  should  have  some  ventilation,  thus  allow- 
ing the  evaporated  moisture  to  escape.  A  thermometer  should 
be  provided  by  which  the  temperature  can  be  ascertained  at 
any  time.  The  temperature  should  at  no  time  exceed  the 
boiling  point  of  water  (212  deg.  F.)  or  distillation  of  the 
wood  may  take  place,  and  erroneous  results  be  secured. 
From  24  to  96  hrs.  of  oven  drying  may  be  required  for  the 
sample  to  reach  a  constant  weight,  depending  on  the  size 
and  kind  of  wood  and  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains. 

Reweighing. — As  in  the  case  of  the  first  weight  taken,  it 
is  essential  that  the  sample  be  weighed  soon  after  being  re- 
moved from  the  oven. 

A  typical  example  of  the  computation  necessary  for  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  moisture  is  given  below:  A  2-in. 
by  2-in.  by  1-in.  sample  of  air-dry  Sitka  spruce  weighed 
30.8  grams.  The  sample  after  oven-dr\ing  weighed  27.5 
grams.     Find  the  moisture  content  of  the  sample. 

(30.8  —  27.5)                   330 
100  —  =  12. 


Percentage  moisture 


27.5 
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HANDLING  EQUIPMENT  WITH   DEFECT- 
IVE SAFETY  APPLIANCES 

BY   M.   J.    LACOURT 
District  General  Car  Foreman,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Railroad  officers  often  place  wrong  interpretations  on  the 
handling  of  equipment  having  penalty  safety  appliance  de- 
fects. Reportable  safety  appliance  defects  should  not  be 
confused  with  penalty  defects.  A  car  having  a  reportable 
defect  may  be  moved  in  trains;  a  car  having  a  penalty  de- 
fect cannot  be  moved  except  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  when 
repairs  cannot  be  made  where  the  car  is  found  defective, 
and  the  movement  must  be  to  the  nearest  point  where 
repairs  can  be  made.  The  car  must  not  be  othenvise  used 
between  stations  or  yards. 

Any  movement  of  a  car  having  a  penalty  defect  was  held 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  law  as  originally  passed.  However, 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  enforce  this  act  and  Con- 
gress in  adopting  the  amendment  of  1910  undoubtedly  had 
Ais  in  mind.  The  following  is  a  verbatim  extract  of  the 
section  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  bearing  on  this  subject: 

Section  4. — That  any  cotnmon  carrier  subject  to  this  Act  usinR,  haulinu 
or  permitting  to  be  used  or  hauled  on  its  line  any  car  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  not  equipped  as  provided  in  this  Act  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  violation,  to 
be  recovered  as  provided  in  Section  six  of  the  Act  of  March  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three;  as  amended  April  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred ninety-six;  Provided:  That  where  any  car  shall  have  been  properly 
equipped,  as  provided  in  this  Act  and  the  other  Acts  mentioned  herein, 
and  such  equipment  shall  have  become  defective  or  insecure  while  such  car 
was  being  used  by  such  carrier  upon  its  line  of  railroad,  such  car  may  b€ 
hauled  from  the  place  where  such  equipment  was  first  discovered  to  be 
defective  or  insecure  to  the  nearest  available  point  where  such  car  can  be 
repaired,  without  liability  for  the  penalties  imposed  by  Section  four  of 
this  Act  or  Section  six  of  the  Act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  if  such  movement  is  necessary  to  make  such  repairs  and  such 
hauling  of  such  car  shall  be  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  carrier,  and  nothiiig 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  relieve  such  carrier  from  liability  in 
any  remedial  action  for  the  death  or  injury  of  any  railroad  employee, 
caused  to  such  employee  by  reason  of  or  in  connection  with  the  movement 
or  hauling  of  such   car   with   equipment   which  is  defective  or  insecure,  or 


which  is  not  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  the  other  Acts  herein  referred  to;  and  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  the  hauling  of  defective  cars  by  means  of  chains  instead 
of  drawbars,  in  revenue  trains  or  in  association  with  other  cars  that  are 
commercially  used,  unless  such  defective  cars  contain  live  stock  or 
"perishable    freight." 

In  applying  the  act  care  and  good  judgment  must  be  used 
in  interpreting  it  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  damage 
which  a  car  must  carry  in  order  to  permit  of  moving  it  to 
a  shop.  The  place  where  the  car  is  located  should  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  defect  By  moving  the 
necessary  facilities  and  material  to  the  car  any  defect  could 
be  repaired.  If  necessary,  a  car  could  be  built  at  any  out- 
lying point,  but  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  law.  The  law 
should  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  car  found  defective  at 
a  point  where  the  road  does  not  maintain  the  necessary  facili- 
ties and  men,  undoubtedly  could  be  moved  for  the  purpose 
of  repairs  to  the  nearest  available  point  where  that  class  of 
repairs  is  ordinarily  made.  In  choosing  between  two  points 
where  the  class  of  work  intended  might  be  handled,  one  point 
may  be  a  little  nearer,  but  the  other  point  more  readily  avail- 
able, due  to  the  fact  that  the  car  could  be  moved  to  this 
point  by  one  train  movement,  whereas  the  nearest  point 
may  require  the  switching  of  the  car  at  some  terminal  point. 
In  such  cases  the  most  available  point  would  be  the  proper 
point  to  which  to  haul  the  car  for  repairs. 

The  law  requires  that  a  car  which  becomes  defective  while 
being  used  by  the  railroad  should  be  repaired  where  the  car 
is  first  discovered,  thus  avoiding  injury  to  switchmen  and 
others  who  are  required  to  move  the  car  in  case  it  is  to  be 
moved  for  the  purpose  of  repairs.  The  law  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  employees.  The  lives  of  carmen  should  not  be 
endangered  by  requiring  them  to  take  unnecessary  chances 
in  a  yard  where  switching  is  going  on  constantly  to  make 
repairs  which  might  require  considerable  work  between  or 
underneath  cars.  In  endeavoring  to  make  repairs  to  a  car 
on  a  yard  track  there  is  danger  of  tying  up  the  terminals  or 
seriously  interfering  with  the  operation  of  trains,  all  of  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Safety  Appliance  Act  applies  to  equipment  used  on 
side  tracks  and  yard  tracks,  as  well  as  on  main  lines.  A  car 
having  a  penalty  defect  must  under  no  circumstances  be 
offered  in  interchange,  nor  must  a  car  in  this  condition  be 
received  in  interchange,  as  under  the  amendments  above 
mentioned  only  the  railroad  on  which  the  car  becomes  de- 
fective has  a  right  to  move  a  car  for  repairs  on  its  own 
line. 

The  hauling  of  cars  by  means  of  chains  in  revenue  trains 
or  in  connection  with  cars  commercially  used,  except  cars 
containing  live  stock  or  perishable  freight  is  prohibited,  un- 
less such  cars,  when  hauled,  are  not  in  revenue  trains  or  in 
association  with  cars  commercially  used.  It  would  be  per- 
missible to  send  a  locomotive  to  haul  in  chained  up  cars  to 
the  nearest  available  point  where  the  cars  can  be  repaired. 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  to  haul  such  cars  even 
in  a  non-revenue  train  out  of  or  through  a  point  where  the 
requisite  repairs  can  be  made;  further  the  hauling  of  the 
car  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  the  contents. 

It  might  be  well  to  sum  up  the  Safety  Appliance  defects 
involving  various  parts  of  the  car. 


Combinations 
of  defects 

Air    brakes    34 

Hand  brakes     101 

Hand    holds    7 

Uncoupling   attachments 28 

Coupler  and  parts 20 

Running  boards    16 


Ladders    

Height  of  couplers. 

Sill  steps 

Safety    railing    . . . , 
Hand    railing    


Combinations 
of  defects 
9 


It  may  be  noted  by  the  above  list  of  safety  appliances  that 
each  becomes  defective  in  numerous  ways,  many  cases  con- 
stituting reportable  defects  only,  but  all  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  require  close  attention  to  avoid  injury  to  employees 
and  the  traveling  public. 


Car  Wheels  and  Their  Defects 

A  History  of  fhe  Chilled  Iron  Wheel  With  a  Dis- 
cussion of  Methods  for  Securing  Maximum  Service 

BY  W.  F.  TIDSWELL 

Michigan  Central,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  first  wheels  designed  to  run  on  rails  were  made  of 
wood,  with  the  flange  built  up  about  an  inch.  These  were 
introduced  in  1649  and  were  used  in  all  classes  of  service. 
They  continued  in  general  use  until  about  1753,  at  which 
time  the  cast  iron  wheel  came  into  use.  It  took,  about  fifteen 
years  to  convince  people  that  the  iron  wheel  had  come  to 
stay  and  in  1767  the  cast  iron  wheel  came  into  general  use. 
The  wheel  hub  was  split  and  clamped  on  the  axle  with  bolts 
through  the  hub  and  was  also  keyed  to  the  axle. 

In  the  years  from  1767  to  1843  many  different  forms  of 
wheels  were  brought  out,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  the 
double  plate  wheel.  The  general  tread  outline  was  the  same 
as  that  in  use  at  the  present  time.  The  tread  was  narrower, 
being  3-)4  in.  wide,  the  flange  about  1%  in.  high  and  the 
standard  wheel  was  24  in.  in  diameter.  The  inside  and  out- 
side plates  extended  from  tread  to  tread,  in  a  convex  form. 


Vertical  Flange 


Slid    Flat    Spots    Causing 
Com  by  Tread 


with  a  hollow  space  between  the  plates.  The  hub  between 
the  plates  was  separated  about  ^^  in.  The  wheel  was  either 
shrunk  on  the  axle  or  pressed  on. 

In  1849  a  patent  was  granted  to  I.  Van  Kurran  for  a  new 
design  of  wheel,  and  it  became  popular  for  a  while.  This 
was  quite  a  departure  from  the  wheel  of  1843.  It  was  a 
double  plate  wheel,  but  the  plates  met  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  tread  and  hub,  with  a  cored  space  between  the 
tread  and  the  center  of  the  plate,  and  another  cored  space 
between  the  hub  and  the  center,  making  two  separate  cores 
between  the  hub  and  tread.  The  tread  was  about  4  in.  wide, 
28  in.  in  diameter,  and  had  a  chilled  tread.  Chilled  iron 
tires  were  used  on  locomotive  drivers  until  1865. 

On  October  8,  1850,  N.  Washburn  was  granted  a  pat- 

•From    a    paper    presented    before    Ike    Car    Foremen's    Association    of 
Chicago. 


ent  for  a  double  plate  wheel,  the  two  plates  merging  into  one, 
and  reinforced  on  the  back  by  brackets  or  ribs.  This  style 
of  wheel  has  been  in  general  use  since  that  time. 

Previous  to  1843,  wheels  were  made  of  soft  iron,  the 
method  of  chilling  the  tread  not  being  in  use.  The  discovery 
of  this,  like  many  other  important  improvements  was  said 
to  be  accidental.  About  1804,  or  1805,  a  foundry  man  in 
England  accidentally  spilled  some  molten  iron  on  a  cold  iron 
plate,  and  on  examination,  found  it  to  be  very  much  harder 
than  iron  poured  into  a  sand  mould,  and  from  this  simple 
beginning,  the  chilled  iron  car  wheel  was  evolved. 

The  Washburn  wheel  weighed  about  500  lb.  The  tread 
widths  had  been  a  subject  which  each  railroad  settled  to  suit 
its  own  particular  ideas,  there  being  no  interchange  of  cars 
on  different  roads.  Each  car  was  run  to  the  exchange  point 
and  the  freight  transferred  to  other  roads.  Another  thing 
which  prevented  exchange  of  cars  was  the  track  widths.  Each 
railroad  established  its  o^^^l  track  gauge  without  any  con- 
sideration for  the  other. 

After  the  Master  Car  Builders  Association  was  organized 
in  1866,  many  of  the  differences  bet^^-een  different  railroads 
were  ironed  out,  and  some  agreement  arrived  upon,  looking 
toward  a  standard  system  not  only  of  car  wheels,  but  many 
other  car  parts. 

At  that  time  cast  iron  wheels  were  in  use  under  both  freight 
and  passenger  cars.  The  design  of  the  wheel  and  the  method 
of  manufacture  had  been  left  to  the  wheel  makers,  and  it 
was  not  until  1893  a  standard  wheel  was  adopted. 

In  the  early  70's,  steel  wheels  came  into  use  under  pas- 
senger equipment,  and  in  1872  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  stated  in  the  M.  C.  B.  Convention,  that  the  B.  &  A. 
was  equipped  with  steel  wheels  under  their  entire  passenger 
equipment.  In  1868,  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  M.  C. 
B.  Convention,  to  make  the  standard  track  gage  4  ft.  8^ 
in.,  and  the  wheel  tread  5  in.  wide. 

The  standard  axle  also  adopted  at  this  time  had  journals 
3^  in.  by  5^  in.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  a  car  of 
greater  capacity  was  designed,  with  an  axle  with  journal  3^ 
in.  by  6  in.  This  was  kno^ATi  as  an  E.  L.  L.  (extra  long  and 
large).  It  is  a  wide  step  from  this  size  to  the  6  in.  by  11 
in.  journal  of  the  present. 

WHEEL    FAILURES 

Briefly,  the  wheel  failures  or  deferts  which  justify  renewal 
are  as  follows:  Sharp  flange  or  worn  flange,  shelled  out, 
burnt  chill,  either  from  sliding  or  from  brake  application, 
worn  tread,  worn  through  the  chill,  chipped  flange,  chipped 
rim,  etc.  The  most  common  cause  for  removal  is  worn 
flanges,  next  worn  tread,  tread  worn  hollow,  then  brake  bum, 
brake  slid,  shelled  out,  worn  through  tread  and  cracked 
flanges.  If  there  are  no  inherent  defects  which  would  cause 
their  early  removal,  and  if  they  are  not  subjected  to  abuses, 
such  as  wheels  sliding,  truck  out  of  true,  air  brake  not 
properly  repaired,  etc.,  etc.,  will  last  out  their  alloted  time 
and  mileage  barring  accidents. 

WORN  OR  SHARP  FLANGES 

The  first  defect  of  car  wheels  to  be  considered  is  worn 
flanges.     There  are  several  reasons  for  worn  flanges.     One 
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is  the  niismuting  of  wheels  when  first  mounted.  When  cast 
wheels  are  first  made  at  the  toundrx.  one  of  the  first  things 
done  after  the  wheel  is  cleaned  is  to  measure  the  circumfer- 
ence and  mark  the  wheel  accordingly.  This  is  called  "tap- 
ping" and  the  sizes  marked  on  the  plate  of  the  wheel  are 
called  tape  sizes.  Wheels  whose  tape  sizes  do  not  correspond 
should  not  be  mounted  on  the  same  axle. 

Another  reason  for  flange  wear  is  that  the  truck  may  he 
out  of  square.  When  this  is  a  fact,  the  wheels  do  not  track 
properly.  One  wheel  is  ahead  of  its  mate,  con.secjuently  the 
tlange  hugs  the  rail,  making  an  undue  amount  of  wear  on 
the  flange  of  one  wheel. 

Another  cau.^e  for  .sharp  flanges  that  car  repairers  can  do 
much  to  rectify  is  improper  clearance  of  side  bearings.  If 
the  car  rests  heavily  on  the  side  bearings,  the  truck  is  not 
able  to  adjust  itself  readily  to  the  tracks.  Too  much  space 
between  the  car  body  and  side  bearings  will  cause  the  car 
to  sway.  This  swaying  is  very  bad  on  the  trucks,  axles,  wheels 
and  rails. 

■WORN   TREAD 

Worn  tread  is  first  cousin  to  sharp  flange.  Worn  treads 
may  occur  from  the  same  causes  as  sharp  flanges.  If  a  pair 
of  wheels,  one  of  which  has  a  sharp  flange,  is  examined,  it 
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are  onl\-  hairlines,  and  in  other  cases  there  is  a  separation 
of  the  metal,  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  width,  and 
covering  the  entire  periphery  of  the  wheel.  This  is  caused 
by  the  brake  application  continuing  for  a  long  period, 
heating  the  tread  of  the  wheel,  and  causing  the  iron  to  sepa- 
rate on  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  metal. 

Brake  burns  occur  in  some  classes  of  equipment  more  fre- 
(juently  than  in  others,  for  instance,  fast  refrigerator  line 
cars.  These  cars  are  designed  for  60,000  lb.  capacity,  and 
are  equipped  with  4^4  in.  by  8  in.  axles  and  625  lb.  wheels. 
This  class  of  car  is  not  in  the  same  kind  of  service  as  a  30 
ton  merchandise  car,  but  on  fast  freight  service.  The  speed 
at  which  these  trains  move  is  much  faster  than  the  ordinary 
freight  train,  consequently  when  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
train  there  is  a  longer  application  of  the  brake.  This  natur- 
ally generates  heat  on  the  tread  of  the  wheel,  and  as  a  result 
brake  bums  and  broken  plates  occur  more  frequently  in  this 
ser\'ice. 

The  design  of  the  wheel  does  not  provide  sufficient  metal 
to  take  up  the  heat.  This  causes  the  tread  to  expand,  and  as 
the  tread  expands  the  hairlines  or  separation  of  the  metal  oc- 
curs on  the  tread,  or  a  crack  in  the  plate  of  the  wheel,  re- 
sulting in  either  brake  bums,  cracked  plates,  cracked  flanges 
or  brake  slides. 

CHIPPED  RIM 

This  occurs  from  the  wheel  tread  being  worn  hollow,  the 
high  part  of  the  rim  striking  on  the  switch  frogs  or  switch 
points,  breaking  off  the  rim  of  the  wheels.  The  heating  of 
the  treads  is  also  responsible  for  cracks  occurring  in  flanges, 
particularly  so  if  the  brake  shoe  crowds  against  the  flange 
of  the  wheel.  The  flange  not  being  large  enough  to  carry 
away  the  heat,  the  expansion  causes  the  flange  to  crack  at  the 
throat  or  fillet  of  the  flange. 

SHELLED   OUT 

A  shelled-out  wheel  is  one  where  the  metal  of  the  tread 
has  shelled  away  from  the  center,  leaving  the  center  higher 
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Chilled    Iron    Wheels    with    Treads    Destroyed    by    Brake    Burns 


is  very  liable  that  the  companion 
a  worn  tread,  because  the  wheel  h 
sition  grinds  out  the  tread  either 
being  larger  than  the  other  or  the 
There  is  one  other  cause  which 
and  that  is  the  wheels  not  being 
the  ends  of  the  axle.  This  not 
crowd  against  the  rail,  but  it  also 
wear  on  the  journal  collars. 


wheel  will  be  found  with 
aving  been  run  in  one  po- 

on  account  of  one  wheel 
truck  out  of  square, 
will  produce  these  defects, 
mounted  equidistant  from 
only  causes  the  wheels  to 
brings  an  extra  amount  of 


BRAKE  BURN  OR  BURN'T  CHILL 

.\  wheel  that  is  brake  burnt  is  easily   distinguished  by 
cracks  across  the  tread  of  the  wheel.     Sometimes  the.se  cracks 


Cross-section  of  a  Shelled  Spot,  Showing  the  Raised  Centre 

than  the  surrounding  spots.  Many  times  a  bumt  chill  is 
passed,  and  reported  as  a  shell-out,  but  there  is  a  decided  dif- 
ference in  appearance,  likewise  a  decided  difference  in  the 
cause.  W^heel  makers  argue  that  a  shell-out  comes  from  a 
small  brake  slide  leaving  a  small  flat  spot  on  the  tread  of  the 
wheel,  the  subsequent  pounding  of  the  edges  of  the  flat  spot 
causing  the  metal  to  break  away  all  around  the  spot,  produc- 
ing a  shell-out  spot.  A  shell-out  is  considered  a  makers'  de- 
fect, and  subject  to  replacement  by  them. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  wheel  makers  that  brake  slides 
have  been  found  on  engine  truck  wheels.  I  have  never  seen 
this,  but  I  have  seen  a  typical  shell-out  on  wheels  in  this 
service. 

Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  reporting  the  defects  for 
which  wheels  are  removed.  If  the  inspector  calls  a  brake 
burn  a  shell-out,  and  the  next  man  who  sees  the  defect  re- 
ports it  something  else,  there  is  bound  to  be  confusion.  It 
is  this  report  that  guides  the  man  in  the  office  in  making  up 
his  records  and  charges. 

CRACKED    PLATES 

Another  frequent  cause  for  wheel  removals  is  cracked 
plates.     Cracked  plates  are  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the 
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tread  through  heat  generated  by  the  brake  shoe.  The  heat- 
in*^  of  the  tread  i)roduces  a  strain  on  the  wheel,  at  the  junc- 
ture of  the  front  and  back  plates. 


I 


BRAKE    SLIDE 

A  brake  slid  wheel  can  do  more  damage  to  equipment  and 
rails  than  any  other  wheel  defect.  The  continual  pounding 
of  the  flat  spots  on  the  rails  will  loosen  ever}-  Ijolt  in  the 
truck,  and  broken  rails  are  very  often  traced  back  to  brake 
slid  wheels.  Spots  where  the  wheel  has  worn  through  the 
chill  have  a  close  reseml)lance  to  brake  slides,  but  are  easily 
distinguished.  The  brake  slide  will  have  a  flat  spot  with 
more  or  less  sharp  edges,  whereas,  a  spot  worn  through  the 
chill  will  have  the  edges  worn  over  or  rounded,  leaving  no 


Shelled    Out    Spots    on    Wheel    Tread 

well  defined  flat  spot.  A  wheel  worn  through  the  chill  is 
clearly  a  maker's  defect,  and  one  that  cannot  be  told  by  in- 
spection of  the  wheel  when  new.  The  wheel  when  made  may 
have  a  much  thinner  chill  on  one  side  of  the  wheel  than  on 
the  other,  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  this  except  by  break- 
ing the  wheel. 

A  very  common  cause  for  brake  slides,  and  the  causes 
are  numerous,  is  defective  brake  rigging,  due  largely  to 
lack  of  inspection  to  the  air  brakes.  Another  is  the  angle 
at  which  the  brake  shoe  is  hung  from  the  truck.  If  the  angle 
of  the  brake  hanger  in  relation  to  the  wheel  is  too  great,  the 
shoe  on  one  pair  of  wheels  in  the  truck  will  lock  against  the 
tread  of  the  wheel  producing  tremendous  leverage,  while  the 
other  pair  in  the  same  truck  will  have  but  little  leverage  de- 
pending on  the  direction  the  wheel  is  revolving.  This  can 
be  remedied  in  nearly  all  cases  by  bringing  the  point  of  sus- 
pension of  the  hanger  closer  to  the  wheel. 

The  number  of  accidents,  the  safety  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, and  the  successful  transportation  of  freight  depends 
largely  on  the  careful  inspection  of  each  wheel  under  every 
car,  so  that  defective  wheels  may  be  discovered  and  removed 
before  there  is  a  possibility  of  accident.  The  inspector  should 
take  no  chances  on  a  defective  wheel,  nor  at  the  same  time 


cause  the  removal  of  a  wheel  which  is  in  the  safe  limits  of 
good  practice. 

DISCUSSION 

F.  K.  Vial  (Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car 
Wheels,  emphasized  the  imjjortance  of  the  correct  mating  of 
car  wheels  when  mounted  on  axles,  and  illustrated  his  re- 
marks by  figures  showing  that  one  wheel  would  slide  a  con- 
siderable distance  even  though  tape  figures  are  within  j-g  in. 
of  each  other.  He  also  sjxike  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
the  cause  of  shell-outs. 

In  answer  to  a  question  Mr.  Tidswell  stated  that  in  many 
cases  the  breaking  of  flanges  in  the  throat  or  fillet  of  the 
flange  is  caused  by  the  brake  shoe  crowding  against  the  flange 
of  the  wheel,  which,  when  the  brake  is  applied  heats  the 
flange  of  the  wheel,  which  is  not  big  enough  to  carry^off  the 
heat.  He  recommended  that  the  brake  beam  and  brake  shoes 
he  hung  as  nearly  central  with  the  axle  as  possible,  which, 
if  the  beams  are  properly  made,  will  bring  the  brake  shoe 
square  against  the  tread  of  the  wheel. 

It  was  brought  out  that  a  large  part  of  the  damage  done 
to  wheels  was  caused  through  neglect  or  improper  inspection 
of  the  air  brake  equipment.  Particularly  Lawrence  Wilcox 
(Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company)  stated  that  four  points 
which  cover  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  air  brake 
maintenance  in  which  car  foremen  are  directly  interested 
and  which  are  important  factors  in  wheel  damage  are  im- 
proper levers,  proper  maintenance  of  triple  valves,  a  suffi- 
cient piston  travel  to  eliminate  excessive  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure for  a  given  brake  pipe  reduction,  and  failure  to  make 
certain  that  the  small  exhaust  port  in  the  retaining  valve  is 
open  when  cars  are  on  repair  tracks,  the  percentage  of  these 
cases  running  as  high  as  35  per  cent. 

E.  H.  Mattingly  (B.  &  O.)  stated  that  the  relationship 
of  the  triple  valve  with  the  brake  burned  wheel  or  the  heated 
wheel  is  a  very  serious  one  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  own- 
ers of  cars  to  see  that  the  triple  valve  is  put  in  the  best  con- 
dition possible.  Mr.  Mattingly  also  laid  stress  cm  the  im- 
portance of  having  minimum  and  maximum  standards  of  ad- 
justment of  side  bearing  clearance. 

Representatives  of  private  car  lines  stated  that  the  625-lb. 
wheel  was  too  light  for  refrigerator  service,  which  includes 
high  speed  work  with  heavy  breaking  wear,  but  as  the  M. 
C.  B.  standards  specified  this  weight  for  the  t}'pe  of  car  used, 
the  private  owners  had  no  protection  on  the  exchange  of 
wheels  should  they  adopt  a  heavier  standard.  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  a  heavier  wheel,  weighing  about  740  lb., 
would  give  increased  efficiency  in  high  speed  freight  cars  of 
this  type. 

E.  S.  Way  (General  American  Tank  Car  Companv) 
stated  that  many  wheels  are  removed  for  brake  bums  and 
chipped  rims  which  are  not  at  all  dangerous  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  mileage  left  in  them.  He  advocated  closer  personal 
instruction  of  shop  and  yard  inspectors  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  dangerous  wheel. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  cause  of  wheel 
defects  and  report  their  finding,  together  with  a  recommen- 
dation for  heavier  wheels  on  refrigerator  cars,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Railroad  Association. 


The  Aeroplane  Engine  in  Industry. — That  the  air- 
plane engine  is  not  above  ordinar)-  humdrum  work  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  one  has  recently  lieen  installed  in  a  London 
factory  as  a  stand-by  power  unit.  It  burns  gas  instead  of 
petrol  and  the  cooling  water  is  circulated  through  a  common 
cast-iron  radiator.  It  is  an  eight-cylinder  engine,  surplus 
from  the  war,  and  at  the  aerial  rate  of  living  would  develop 
200  hp.,  but  has  been  rated  at  75  hp.  on  earth  to  give  it  a 
reasonable  length  of  life. — Compressed  Air  Magazine. 


Inspecting  Cars  in  Interchange 

Methods  to  be  Followed  to  Comply  Fully  with  the 
M.  C.  B.  Rules  and  to  Locate  All  Important  Defects 

The  following  suggestions  are  for  the  purpose  of  educat-  ihe  roof,  floor  and  siding,  stains  or  odors  of  oil,  fertilizer  and 

ing  and  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  all  inspectors  and  fol-  other  objectionable  matter;  refuse  of  material  that  will  leave 

low-up  men  the  practices  to  be  observed  in  their  everyday  du-  such  stains  or  odors  injurious  to  grain  or  flour.     Cars  with 

ties  and  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  inspection.  such  defects  and  otherwise  physically  fit  should  be  classed 

The  first  duty  of  the  inspectors  is  to  be  in  the  yard  when  for  rough  freight  or  merchandise  loading, 
the  train  pulls  in,  to  see  if  they  can  detect,  as  the  train  passes, 

by  sound  or  sight,  any  defect,  especially  of  the  truck  and  inspecting  the  body  or  the  car 

wheels,  which  would  not  be  detected  when  car  is  not  in  mo-  The  center  sills  or  channels,  extending  from  end  to  end  in 

tion,  and  checking  such  equipment  with  a  mark  so  that  it  will  the  center  of  the  car,  to  which  the  draft  gear  is  attached, 

immediately  come  to  their  attention  when  they  reach  the  car  should  be  in  perfect  condition  to  withstand  the  pulling  and 

in  their  regular  duties.    Contrary  to  this,  many  inspectors  re-  buffing  stresses.     The  draft  timbers  are  attached  to  the  cen- 

main  in  their  buildings  until  the  road  engine  cuts  off,  which  ter  sills  by  bolts  to  support  the  coupler  and  attachments,  and 

indicates  that  the  inspector  does  not  have  the  proper  spirit  it  is  necessary  that  these  timbers  be  tightly  drawn  up  to  the 

nor  take  the  lively  interest  in  the  work  that  he  should.  center  sills  to  prevent  movement  back  and  forward  thereby 

Before  going  over  the  train,  as  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  elongating  the  draft  bolt  holes  in  the  center  sills  and  conse- 

string  of  cars  the  inspector  should  be  absolutely  certain  that  quently  weakening  the  sills, 

the  blue  flag  or  blue  light  is  on  each  end  of  the  string.  In  wooden  cars  the  end  sill  extends  across  the  end  of  the 

The  method  of  inspecting  a  car  should  be  as  follows:     On  longitudinal  sills,  retaining  the  longitudinal  sills  in  position, 

reaching  the  end  of  the  car,  the  two  ground  inspectors  must  The  end  sill  also  holds  the  body  truss  rods  and  distributes 

view  all  parts  on  the  end  of  the  car,  including  the  couplers,  buffing  shocks  of  all  the  sills. 

carrier  irons  and  outward  parts  up  to  the  roof.    They  should  The  body  bolster,  commonly  called  body  transom,  connects 

then  look  beneath  the  car  at  the  outer  pair  of  wheels  to  in-  and  retains  in  position  the  longitudinal  sills  over  which  the 

spect  the  brake  beam,  connections,  bolster,  draft  rigging,  sills,  weight  of  the  load  is  distributed.     Fractures  in  this  member 

etc.     They  should  next  advance  to  the  inner  wheel,  making  usually  develop  in  the  center,  near  or  at  the  center  plate, 

a  similar  inspection  of  all  parts  under  the  car  and  before  ad-  rendering  the  bolster  liable  to  collapse,  causing  contact  of  the 

vancing  to  the  center  of  the  car  for  door  inspection,  etc.,  side  sills  with  the  truck  sides  or  frames  and  severe  binding 

should  cover  the  complete  side  of  the  car  including  side  lad-  at  the  side  bearings,  and  also  causing  the  possibility  of  de- 

ders,  raising  all  box  covers  to  see  that  the  packing,  brasses  railment. 

and  wedges  are  in  good  condition  and,  above  all,  be  extremely  The  cross  tie  timbers,  and  body  truss  rods  support  the  car 

careful  in  inspecting  the  truck  sides,  arch  bars,  etc.     The  at  the  center  and  should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  insofar 

inspectors  should  then  pass  on  to  the  center  of  the  car,  stoop-  as  retaining  the  truss  rod  castings  in  place  is  concerned.  The 

ing  to  examine  all  truss  rods,  cross  tie  beams,  vital  parts  of  rods  should  at  all  times  be  tight  to  prevent  sagging  of  the 

the  air  brakes  and  brake  connections  and  repeat  the  same  car  in  the  center  when  loaded. 

performance  on  the  other  end  of  the  car.  The  coupler  should  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  first  class 

condition  and   should,   therefore,   receive  careful   inspection 

overhead  inspection  ^^^  attention  with  respect  to  the  proper  contour  of  the  coupler 

The  overhead  inspection  is  usually  covered  as  a  whole,  by  head  and  knuckle,  also  to  see  that  the  lock  and  parts,  knuckle 

a  special  man  going  over  the  top  of  the  string  in  advance  of  pin,  uncoupling  lever  and  parts  are  in  good  condition  and 

the  ground  men  in  some  yards,  but  the  most  thorough  in-  always  operative.     A  test  should  be  made  by  inspectors  of 

spection,  with  the  best  results,  is  secured  by  having  the  over-  the  uncoupling  device  to  determine  its  condition,  also  of  the 

head  inspection  made  in  the  presence  of  the  ground  men,  so  knuckle  pins,  defect  in  which  are  usually  easily  discernible, 

that  the  hand  brake  can  be  set  up  and  tried  by  the  overhead  The  coupler  yoke  rivets,  by  which  the  coupler  is  secured 

inspector,  and  the  two  ground  men  can  observe  that  every-  to  the  yoke,  must  receive  careful  attention,  as  these  are  very 

thing  is  in  good  condition.     It  is  strongly  recommended  that  essential  parts.     When  found  defective  they  should  be  con- 

this  practice  be  carried  out  to  give  a  more  perfect  overhead  demned  for  immediate  repairs,  depending  upon  the  number 

inspection,  not  neglecting  the  lateral  and  longitudinal  run-  remaining  effective  and  the  coupler  yoke  having  a  gib.    Fail- 

ning  boards  and  all  parts  of  the  brake  staff,  including  the  ure  of  these  parts  causes  considerable  damage  to  sills  and 

brake  step-board,  ratchet  and  other  parts,  and  the  usual  care-  draft  gear, 

ful  attention  of  the  roof  handholds.  The  carrier  iron  is  attached  to  the  front  end  of  the  draft 

On  open-top  loaded  cars  special  attention  must  be  given  timbers  supporting  the  coupler  and  allowing  lateral  motion, 

to  the  condition  of  the  load;  where  it  is  loaded  with  bulk  also  preventing  the  spreading  of  draft  timbers.     The  bolts 

commodities,  such  as  coal,  etc.,  it  must  be  observed  and  de-  holding  it  in  place  are  very  essential  in  order  to  maintain 

pressions  recorded  that  would  indicate  loss.    On  cars  loaded  proper  coupler  height, 
with   boxes,  cases  or  other  parts,   the  overhead   inspection 

should  include  the  condition  of  bracing  and  blocking  and  defects  of  trucks 

general  method  of  securing  the  load  and  damage  and  break-  Trucksides  and  arch  bars  are  the  foundation  of  the  car 

ing  that  may  be  observed  on  the  parts.  and  are  designed  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  weight 

On  open-top,  empty  cars,  special  attention  must  be  given  of  the  car,  plus  the  weight  of  lading  the  car  is  supposed  to 

to  the  inside  cross  braces,  the  condition  of  the  floor,  and  carry.     A  fracture  or  crack  reduces  the  margin  of  safety  to 

where  any  refuse  is  left  in  the  car  it  should  be  had  ordered  such  an  extent  that  the  part  is  liable  to  break  off  with  added 

for  cleaning.  strain  or  motion.     The  fracture  usually  occurs  at  the  lower 

On  empty  box  or  other  closed  cars,  before  classifying  for  web  of  the  arch,  as  the  greatest  weight  is  distributed  to  that 

loading,  an  interior  inspection  must  be  made  for  leaks  through  point  by  its  construction.     This  should  not  confine  the  ex- 
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amination  to  this  point,  however,  as  the  arch  bar  or  truck 
side  is  frequently  broken  at  the  top  or  other  points. 

The  bolster  is  the  key  to  the  truck,  distributing  the  mo- 
tion in  curving,  binding  the  two  sides,  and  absorbing  the 
greatest  shocks  of  irregular  track.  A  broken  bolster  may 
cause  the  truck  to  collapse  or  the  body  to  fall  down  on  the 
truck  sides.  The  fracture  usually  occurs  at  the  center  or 
near  the  spring  seat. 

The  spring  plank  is  a  secondary  binder  of  the  two  sides 
and  a  fracture  may  cause  the  collapse  of  the  truck.  Fracture 
occurs  mostly  at  the  spring  seat,  in  modem  type  of  truck. 

Broken  journal  boxes  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  as  they 
cause  loss  of  lubrication,  misplacement  of  the  journal  bear- 
ing and  consequent  cut  journals. 

The  truck  column  and  journal  box  bolts  and  nuts  are  used 
to  tie  the  various  parts  into  one  piece.  The  loss  or  looseness 
of  the  nuts  of  such  parts  may  cause  the  bars  to  spread,  by 
taking  away  the  strength  of  the  arch,  tie  scraps  to  fall  down 
on  the  track,  or  the  journal  box  to  slide  out  of  the  arch, 
causing  derailment.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  these 
parts  on  all  repair  tracks  and  in  all  yards. 

DEFECTS   OF   WHEELS  AND   AXLES 

Flat  sliding  (Rule  68) :  A  wheel  slid  2^  in.  or  over  in 
length,  or  one  with  adjoining  spots  2  in.  in  length,  produces 
a  continuous  pound  with  each  revolution  of  the  wheel.  This 
pound  is  destructive  to  the  rail  as  well  as  to  the  wheel  itself 
and  may  cause  either  or  both  to  break.  This  defect  can  best 
be  detected  when  the  car  is  in  motion  and  should  be  looked 
for  on  incoming  trains. 

Broken  flange,  chipped  flange  (Rule  78):  A  wheel  hav- 
ing a  broken  or  chipped  flange  may  mount  the  rail  in  mo- 
tion and  cause  derailment.  Measurements  may  be  made  with 
the  wheel  gage;  the  lengths  from  the  journal  collar  notch 
to  the  second  notch  measures  1^  in. 

Broken  rim  (Rule  70):  A  broken  rim  if  inside  the  3}i 
in.  limit  reduces  the  surface  of  tread  so  much  that  the  wheel 
may  leave  the  rail.  Measurements  are  made  by  placing  the 
gage  horizontally  on  the  tread.  When  the  break  occurs  in- 
side the  semi-circular  slot,  it  is  condemnable. 

Shelled  out  wheels  and  brake  burn  (Rule  71):  Shelled 
out  wheels  are  distinguishable  by  comby  spots  on  the  tread. 
When  such  a  single  spot  is  2^  in.  or  over  in  diameter,  it 
will  pound  similar  to  a  slid  flat  wheel  with  the  same  danger 
to  the  wheel  and  the  rail.  Brake  bum  is  the  first  symptom 
of  shelled  out  wheels.  Hard  and  prolonged  applications  of 
the  brakes  having  destroyed  the  chill,  or  hardened  outer  sur- 
face renders  it  subject  to  breakage. 

Seamed  wheel  (Rule  72):  A  seam  ^  in.  long  in  the 
tread  3/2  in.  from  throat  of  the  flange  or  3  in.  long,  within 
3^  in.  from  the  flange  may  cause  either  the  flange  or  rim 
to  break  off  and  derail  the  car,  by  mounting  or  leaving  the 
rail. 

Worn  through  chill  (Rule  73) :  Many  inspectors  call  this 
"worn  flat  wheel."  It  shows  up  by  a  spot  2^  in.  long  or 
over,  wom  smoothly  flat.  This  is  caused  by  the  hardened 
surface  in  the  tread,  known  as  the  "chill"  wearing  through 
into  the  inner,  softer  metal  of  the  wheel.  This  condition  de- 
stroys the  bearing  surface  of  the  wheel  and  renders  it  sub- 
ject to  breakage. 

Wom  flange  (Rule  74):  Wheels  under  cars  of  less  than 
80,000  lb.  capacity  15/16  in.  or  less  in  thickness  and  wheels 
under  cars  of  more  than  80,000  lb.  capacity  1  in.  or  less  in 
thickness,  ^  in.  from  the  tread  are  condemnable.  A  ver- 
tical flange  may  not  take  this  gage,  but  when  the  wheel  is 
less  than  80,000  lb.  capacity,  with  a  vertical  flange  extend- 
ing 1  in.  or  more  from  the  tread  or  on  wheels  of  80,000  lb. 
capacity  or  over  extend  %  in.  or  more  from  the  tread,  the 
flange  and  tread  contour  are  wom  out  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  wheel  may  mount  switch  points  or  cause  the  flange  to 


break  off.  Great  care  must  be  shown  in  the  use  of  the  gage 
in  order  to  condemn  wheels  only  when  actually  defective. 

Tread  worn  hollow  (Rule  76):  A  hollow  tread  may  be 
brought  about  by  an  irregularity  in  the  truck,  or  the  improper 
mounting  of  wheels,  or  in  other  cases  by  long  wear.  The 
tread  becomes  concave,  making  the  rim  liable  to  break  off. 

Burst  plate,  hub  or  brackets  (Rule  77-78) :  Wheels  cracked 
outward  by  axle  pressure  and  wheel  plates  and  brackets 
cracked  by  expansion  from  severe  brake  heating  are  very 
dangerous,  more  especially  so  because  of  the  difficulty  in  de- 
tection. Both  the  outside  and  inside  plates  must  be  most 
carefully  examined. 

Loose  wheel  (Rule  81):  A  wheel  loose  on  the  axle  is 
usually  caused  by  imperfect  mounting.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
defect  at  all  times  to  define  with  certainty,  but  good  and 
general  indications  are  grease  on  the  axle,  hub  or  seat  inside 
the  wheel.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  confuse  grease  with 
the  paint  used  for  mounting  the  wheel  on  the  axle.  This 
defect  is  most  easily  seen  from  the  qjposite  side  of  the  car. 

Bent  axle.  An  axle  bent  to  any  extent  will  shorten.  The 
distance  between  the  wheels,  at  one  point  of  its  revoluticm, 
and  the  tread  of  the  wheel  will  not  bear  fully  on  the  rail  at 
this  point,  which  may  cause  a  derailment.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  defect  and  can  best  be  detected  while  the  car  is  in 
motion,  when  it  is  indicated  by  a  jumping  movement.  If  a 
car  shows  evidence  of  having  been  derailed  the  inspector 
should  gage  the  wheels  to  test  for  bent  axles. 

Cut  journals,  hot  journals  and  associated  defects  may  lead 
to  crj'stalization  of  the  journal  and  breaking  off,  twisting  off 
by  burning  and  severe  heating.  This  is  one  of  the  defects 
that  causes  greater  delay  to  freight  than  any  other  item.  De- 
fective journals  can  most  readily  be  detected  immediately 
after  the  train  comes  to  a  stop  by  indicaticMis  of  heat  and 
burning  of  packing.  When  this  is  not  possible,  or  the  journal 
has  been  cooled  off  and  repacked,  the  face  of  the  journal  will 
show  a  blackened  surface  or  the  wheel  plate  will  be  smeared 
with  oil.  Such  journals  must  be  tested  with  the  inspectors' 
hook,  and  if  they  show  ridges,  they  should  be  cut  out  for 
truing  up  at  the  shops. 

Brake  beams,  levers,  hangers,  connections,  lever  pins  and 
cotters,  brake  shoes  and  keys,  in  order  to  perform  the  function 
for  which  they  are  put  on  the  car,  must  be  in  place  and 
properly  secured.  No  part  of  the  truck  or  brake  rigging 
should  be  below  2  5^  in.  from  the  rail.  Wom  cut  pins,  brake 
hangers,  brake  beam  eyes,  etc.,  should  be  renewed  or  shopped 
for  repairs.  Cotters  should  be  spread  to  prevent  dropping 
out.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  parts  are  all  connected 
with  each  other,  the  loss  of  one  item  may  mean  a  further  loss 
and  many  times  may  cause  derailment;  or  the  inability  of 
the  brakeman  to  stop  the  car  may  result  in  its  entire  destmc- 
tion  and  loss  of  life. 

SAFETY  APPLIANCE  INSPECTION 

It  is  very  important  that  close  and  careful  inspection  be 
made  of  all  safety  appliances  to  see  that  they  are  perfect  in 
all  details,  as  such  parts  are  in  constant  use  and  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  free  from  defects  both  in  parts  themselves  and 
parts  that  are  used  in  application,  having  in  mind  at  all  times 
the  requirements  of  the  government  insofar  as  proper  size 
of  material  and  location  is  concerned,  regarding  handholds, 
sill  steps,  ladder  treads,  etc.  The  inspection  should  be  thor- 
ough in  order  to  detect  defects,  particularly  in  the  offset  of 
handholds,  ladder  treads  and  sillsteps,  to  see  that  the  brake 
pawl  and  parts  are  secure  and  engage  the  ratchet  wheel. 

Interchange  and  industrial  inspection  is  a  distinct  and 
absolute  necessity  and  so  realized  by  all  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  the  object  of  the.«;e  suggestions  is  to  concentrate  our 
very  best  effort  on  keeping  the  inspection  forces  ali^-e  to  their 
duties  and  thereby  improve  the  service  and  overcome  any  neg- 
ligence tending  to  lower  the  standard  and  warrant  criticism. 
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STANDARD    FREIGHT   CARS    PRAGTI- 
GALLY     GOMPLETED 

The  orders  for  standard  freight  cars,  placed  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  have  been  completed,  ex- 
cept for  a  very  small  number  and  have  been  allocated  to  the 
various  railroads  under  Federal  control. 

The  orders  for  the  building  of  these  cars  were  distributed, 


However,  business  conditions  improved  considerably  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  1919,  and  practically  all  of  these  cars 
have  now  been  distributed. 

Of  the  total  of  100,000  freight  cars  ordered  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  on  May  1,  1918,  but  16,636  re- 
mained to  be  built  on  November  8,  and  these  were  being 
constructed  and  put  into  service  at  the  rate  of  over  two  hun- 
dred a  day.     By  November  1  all  the  cars  which  had  been 


Tables  of  equipment  purchased  hy  Railroad  Administration  for  the  railway  companies,  shouing  contract  cost,  character,  and  allocation  to  the  various 

railroads  and  attitude  of  railroads  touching  its  acceptance. 


FREIGHT  CARS. 


Name  of  railroad. 


Ann  Arbir  R.  R 

Atchison.  Tnpeka  &  Santa  Ke  Ry 

Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  .Vtlantic  Ry 

At  lant  ic  Coast  Line 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R 

Bangir  &  Aroostook  R.  R 

Bessemer  &  I,ake  Erie  R.  R 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsbiirsh  Rv 

Carolina.  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry...". 

Central  R.  R.  otNevr  Jersey 

Charleston  A  Western  Carolina  Ry 

Chesapeake  <t  Ohio  Rv 

Chi'-ag)  &  Alton  R.  R" 

Chicago  &  Fastem  Illinois  R.  R 

Chi'-aR J  &  North  Western  Rv 

Chirag'i,  Burlington  &  Qiiiney  R.  R 

Chicago.  Indianapilis  &  Louisville  Ry 

Chi^gi,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry 

Chicag ).  Rock  Island  <fc  P.iciXic  Rv 

Chicago,  St.  ^*aul,  .Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Ry. . 

Cincinnati,  Indinnapolis  »V  Western  R.  R 

Cle.  eland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry . 

Colorado  &  .'^oulhem  Ry !. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R 

Delaware,  Lsvckawaima  &  Western  R.  R 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  R 

Duluth,  .South  Shore*  Atlantic  Ry 

Elgin,  Jolict  &  Kastein  Rv 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  K.  R 

ErieR.  R 

Florida  Kast  Coast  Ry 

Georgia  R.  R 

Grand  Rapids  &  InJi:ma  R.  R 

Grand  Trunk  Western  Ry 

Great  Northern  Ry 

Hock  ing  Valley  Rv 

Illinois  Central  R.R 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  Ry 


.50-ton    I    40-ton 

single-      donble- 

sheathed   sheathed 

box.  box 


300 
"266' 
■2,066 


300 
500 


1,000 


1,000 

■2.066 


500 


1,000 
500 
300 
250 


50-ton 

composite 

gondola. 


1,700 


950 


500 


300 


500 

1,250 

500 

300 


1,000 
500 


1,000 


SOO 


1,000 
1,500 


1,000 
150 
300 

1,000 


1,500 


SOO 

.500 
1,000 
1,000 


1,000 
200 


500 
300 


250 
800 


100 
SO 


500 
1,000 


.■iS-ton 
hopper. 


2,000 
'"'566' 


800 
7,50 
SOO 


2,000 


l,p00 
300 

1,000 
700 


700 


1,000 
500 


70-ton 
low-side 
gondola. 


500 


500 


500 


Totol. 


300 
2,700 

350 
1,250 
5.500 


SOO 

2,000 

800 

i.aw) 

l.FiOO 

300 
3,000 

500 
1,000 
3,250 
1,500 

300 
2,000 
2,000 

700 


2,000 

1,500 

1,700 

300 


500 
Z50 

2,500 
500 
400 
300 

1,000 

1,500 
SOO 

2,000 
500 


Total  cost. 


«915,000 

7,659,300 

1,014,550 

3,582,l.'iO 

16,018,000 


1,408,500 
5,505,000 
2.2.53,600 
3,027,750 
4, 520,  .500 

875,700 
8,684,000 
1,348,500 
2,808.000 
9,395,750 
4,156,500 

875,700 
6,100,000 
5,616.000 
1,998,900 


5, 7*,  000 

845, 100 

4,342,000 

4,907,400 

809,100 


1,459,500 
674,250 
7,179,500 
1,525,000 
1,184,700 
897,350 
2,919,000 
4,378,500 
1,348,500 
5,514,000 
1,408,500 


Corporation  action. 


Accept. 


Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes.' 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes.... 
Yes.... 


Object. 


Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Kansas  Citv  Southern  Ry     . .                                        .  -. 

300 
1.300 

300 
1,000 

300 
2,300 

500 
2,000 

300 
2,000 

300 
2,500 

100 

200 
4,, WO 

.500 
1,500 

800 

200 

84.5,100 
6,597,600 
1,384,500 
5,514,000 

915,000 
5,747,000 

875,700 
7,075,500 

281,700 

539,400 

13,070,000 

1,459,500 

4,225,500 

2,440,000 

610,000 

Yes. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R 

500 

200 

1,000 

500 

Yes. 

Long  Island  R   R                                                                       ...... 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Louisville  &  Nashville  il   R                                                           

Maine  Central  R.R 

300 
1,000 

Michigan  Central  R   R                                                                         .... 

1,000 

Minneapolis  &  St   Louis  R  R  . 

300 
1,500 

Yes. 

Missouri  I'acific  R    R    .                     .                   •   -  •                                     

1,000 

Yes 

Mobile*  Ohio  R.  R..             

100 

Yes. 

Nashville  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis  Ry.. 

200 
1,000 

Yes 

Yes 

New  York  Central  R.  R '.."!'"!'!!!!.!.!.!.!...! 

1,000 

1,000 
SOO 

1,000 

500 

New  York   Chiciwo  &  St    Louis  R   R 

Yes. 

New  York,  New    laven  &  Hartford  R.  R...          .          .             .             

1,500 

Yes..... 
Yes 

Norfolk  &  Western  Rv 

800 
200 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R 

Yes. 

Northern  I'acific  R v..          

Northwestern  I'acific  R.  R .                            .       .                  

100 

100 
7,000 
4,500 
1,000 
3,500 
1,000 

500 
2,500 

500 
1,000 
2,000 

300 

291,900 

22,297,500 

14,287,000 

2,81)8,000 

10,271,000 

3,112,000 

1,52.5,000 

7,075.500 

1,525,000 

3,050,000 

5,8(8,000 

875,700 

PennsvlvaniaCo.  ( W€>-st)incl.. ..            

3,  .500 
3,000 

500 

2,000 
1,000 

1,000 
500 

Yes 

Yes 

Pcnnsvh'anjaCo.  (cast). 

Pere  Maruiiptte  Rv 

SOO 

500 

Yes. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry 

1,000 
500 
500 

2,000 

500 
500 

Yes. 

I*ittsl>urL'h  &  Lake  Erie  li   R 

■ 

Yes 

Yes 

JRichmutid   Frpderioksbure  &.  Potomac  R.  R 

St.  T^uis-San  Fran'*isco  Rv                       .         ..     .     .                                      

1,500 

1,000 

Yes. 

S€iil)oar<l  Air  Lino  Rv 

500 
1,000 

Yes. 

Southt-n  Pacific  t',o                                             ...            .... 

Yes 

Southern  Ry   

2,000 
300 

Yes. 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry 

Yes. 

Texas*  Pacific  It v 

Tole(lo  *  Ohio  Central  R  v 

2S0 

SOO 
350 

750 
350 

2,138,250 
985,950 

Yes 

Yes 

X.. 

Tolc<io,  St.  Ix>uis  &  W'estcm  R.  R : 

Union  I'ai'ific  Svstem                           - 

Wabash  R  v .              

1,500 

1,000 

2,500 

300 

1,000 

7,075,500 

915,000 

2,817,000 

Yes. 

300 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Ilv      

1,606 

Vssipnod 

23,450 

1,550 

25,000 

20,950 

4,050 

25,000 

19,550 

450 

20,000 

21,100 

900 

Z5,000 

5,000 

93,050 

C,90O 

100,000 

271, 360,  f 00 

20,298,400 

291,659,000 

Ordered 

5,000 

. 

by  the  Railroad  Administration,  to  the  car  building  compan- 
ies throughout  the  United  States  and  were  constructed  with 
a  speed  and  in  a  manner  to  reflect  credit  on  the  builders. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  many  of  the  railroads 
were  reluctant  to  accept  allottments  of  these  standard  cars 
because  of  a  falling  off  in  railroad  business  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  cars  were  held  in  storage  for  some  months. 


completed  and  placed  in  storage  on  account  of  some  of  the 
railroad  corporations  refusing  to  accept  the  cars  allocated  to 
them  had  been  stenciled  and  put  into  service,  so  that,  from 
August  1  to  November  8,  53,305  new  freight  cars  had  been 
added  to  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railroads.  Only  168  of 
those  completed  remained  to  be  lettered,  numbered  and  placed 
in  service  on  November  6. 
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Shop  Practice 


JIGS   AND    SPECIAL    DEVICES   IN  LOCO- 
MOTIVE REPAIR  SHOPS 

By  J.  G.  BEVELLE 
Tool  Foreman,  El  Paao  &  Southwettern,  El  Paao,  Tex. 

In  Figure  1  there  are  shown  two  flue  sheet  cutters,  one 
for  small  boiler  flue  holes  and  the  other  for  large  super- 
heater flue  .holes.  The  advantages  in  the  small  cutter  is  that 
the  maintenance  cost  is  very  small  on  account  of  the  cutter 
blade  being  made  of  flat  bar  stock  and  not  requiring  much 
machining.  The  blade  is  made  of  high  speed  steel  similar 
to  a  counterbore  and  the  cutter  holder  is  made  of  a  low  car- 
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bon  steel,  hardened  and  tempered.  The  cutting  edge  of  the 
blade  is  ground  with  a  lip  which  makes  it  free  cutting  and 
curls  the  clips.  This  tool  drills  the  hole  in  40  sec.  and 
stands  up  well  under  all  conditions. 

The  superheater  flue  sheet  cutter  is  made  so  that  it  will 
cut  all  sizes  required  for  superheater  flues  with  one  set  of 
blades.  With  the  milled  places  in  the  cutter  body  as  shown 
in  Fig.   1,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  blades  and 
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Fig.  2 

place  them  in  the  desired  set  of  slots,  which  have  the  diame- 
ters stencilled  on  them.  This  cutter  is  made  to  cut  two  sizes 
but  has  space  for  one  more  set  of  slots.  The  cutter  so  de- 
signed eliminates  the  many  different  kinds  of  blades  and 
different  sizes  to  be  carried  on  hand  as  the  one  set  of  blades 
will  cut  any  size  wanted  by  transferring  to  the  proper  slots. 
The  blades  are  made  of  high  speed  steel  and  the  cutter  body 
is  made  of  machine  steel. 
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The  construction  of  jigs  used  in  reclaiming  locomotive 
guide  bars,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  self  explanatory. 
These  bars  are  reclaimed  by  planing  a  dove-tailed  slot  cm 
each  edge  of  the  bar  and  applying  an  iron  strip  planed  to 
suit  the  slot,  then  planing  it  off  to  size,  bringing  the  guide 
bar  back  to  standard  size.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  great 
success  and  all  guide  bars  are  being  so  reclaimed.  After  the 
bar  has  been  planed  out,  if  the  strips  are  worn  out,  new 
strips  can  be  applied  and  the  life  of  the  bar  is  prolonged 
indefinitely. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  the  method  of  milling  throttle  lever 
quadrants  on  a  universal  milling  machine.  The  quadrants 
are  placed  on  a  jig  as  shown,  and  held  in  place  by  the  di- 
viding head,  the  length  of  the  jig  giving  the  prop)er  radius 
for  the  quadrant.  The  cutter  is  made  with  the  proper  pitch 
and  the  same  radius  as  the  quadrant  and  has  20  teeth.     The 


Fig.  3 

quadrants  are  placed  on  the  jig,  six  at  one  time,  clamped 
down  and  the  cutter  put  to  work.  The  cutter  finishes  the 
quadrant  teeth  on  the  face  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tooth,  making  it  unnecessary  to  turn  the  outside  radius  as 
it  was  when  a  single  cutter  was  used.  There  being  six 
quadrants  on  the  jig  at  one  time  and  twenty  teeth  in  the 
milling  cutter,  120  teeth  are  finished  per  traverse  of  the 
table  of  the  machine.  Six  quadrants  can  be  milled  in  one 
and  one-half  hours,  or  15  min.  per  quadrant.  The  cutter 
is  made  of  carbon  steel  and  the  dimensions  are  3>^  in.  by 
3J/2  in.  with  1^4 -in.  arbor  hole. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  method  of  milling  throttle  quadrant  latches 
with  a  cutter  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  latches 
are  held  in  a  vise,  two  rows,  six  latches  in  a  row,  making 
12  latches  completed  in  one  setting  of  the  machine  and  with 
two  traverses  of  the  table.  The  time  for  this  operation  mill- 
ing the  teeth  in  12  latches  is  40  min.  or  about  3  min.  per 
latch.  The  cutter  is  3  in.  in  diameter,  l^/^  in.  wide,  with 
a  154-in.  arbor  hole  and  is  of  carbon  steel.  The 
face  of  the  cutter  is  formed,  on  the  segment  of  a  circle  having 
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(he  same  center  as  that  of  the  cutter  for  quadrants,  giving  all  air  hammers  are  turned  in  to  the  tool  room.  They  are 
the  latch  the  proper  radius  on  the  face,  allowing  the  teeth  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oil  all  night,  and  if  there  is  any 
to  fit  each  other  and  making  a  much  better  job  than  when     dirt  collected  in  the  hammer  or  strainer  it  is  dissolved  by 


the  latch  was  milled  straight. 

A  set  of  forging  machine  dies  used  for  manufacturing 
superheater  element  tubes  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  is 
done  on  a  2-in.  Ajax  forging  machine.  The  tubes  are  of 
steel  tubing  and  the  end   is  upset  with  these  dies   in  two 


Fig.  4 

operations  and  two  heats.  The  first  operation  does  about 
half  the  upsetting  and  the  second  operation  completes  the 
upsetting  and  forms  the  end  to  its  proper  shape.  The  tubes 
are  then  taken  to  a  turret  lathe  and  the  ball  joint  is  finished. 
They  are  then  taken  to  the  pipe  shop  where  they  are  bent, 
threaded  elbows  applied,  and  bands  applied.  This  shop 
manufactures  all  superheater  unit  tubes  for  renewals,  and 
they  have  proved  to  be  just  as  good  or  better  than  those 
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bought  and  very  much  cheaper.  These  dies  are  made  of 
machine  steel  and  the  heading  tools  are  made  of  tool  steel. 
The  dies  have  been  in  service  for  four  years  and  have  made 
a  large  number  of  tubes. 

A  special  prepared  luljrication  for  air  drills  has  recently 
been  adopted  on  the  E.  P.  &  S.  W.  This  consists  of  No.  2 
compression  cup  grease  and  valve  oil.  The  proportions  are 
two-thirds  cup  grease  and  one-third  valve  oil  thoroughly 
mixed  together  which  gives  a  splendid  mixture  for  air 
motors.  The  grease  and  oil  are  mixed  with  a  butterfly  pad- 
dle driven  with  an  air  motor.  Air  hammers  are  lubricated  in 
a  bath  of  coal  oil  and  lard  oil.  The  proportions  are  one-third 
lard  oil  and  two-thirds  coal  oil.    This  is  done  at  night  when 


the  oil  which  eliminates  many  repairs  of  the  hammer. 
Fig.  6  shows  a  method  of  machining  the  key-way  in  wrist 
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pins  on  a  universal  milling  machine,  which  is  the  same 
method  used  on  piston  rod  key-ways.  The  key  is  milled 
with  a  radius  cutter.  The  knuckle  pin  or  wrist  pin  is  first 
drilled  with  one  hold  and  then  milled,  finishing  the  job. 
It  is  not  necessan.'  to  touch  the  key-way  by  hand.  Knuckle 
pins  and  wrist  pins  are  milled  in  10  min.  each.    The  adop- 
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Fig.  7 

tion  of  the  key  is  so  far  better  than  the  old  method  that  we 
never  apply  a  threaded  pin. 

It  is  the  practice  on  this  raid  to  apply  hardened  steel 
bushings  and  pins  on  all  link  motion  work.  This  has  been 
our  practice  for  many  years  and  is  very  successful.  The 
bushings  are  not  ground  on  the  inside  after  they  have  been 
hardened  but  are  lapped  out,  making  the  hole  as  good  as 
possilile  for  the  fitting  of  the  pin.  The  pins  are  ground  on 
a  Brown  &  Sharpe  grinding  machine  to  fit  the  bushing. 
We  don't  know  what  it  is  to  find  a  galled  pin  and  our  run- 
ning repairs  on  this  work  are  very  light.  It  is  rightly  be- 
lieved that  after  the  bushings  have  been  applied  to  the  va- 
rious rods,  etc.,  that  they  should  be  placed  on  an  internal 
grinding  machine  and  the  hole  ground  out  to  a  standard 
size. 

The  pin  can  then  be  ground  to  have  a  more  perfect  bear- 
ing, giving  the  job  a  much  higher  effectiveness.  Internal 
grinding  in  locomotive  repair  shops  is  somewhat  new  out- 
side of  the  tool  work  but  has  a  large  field  in  the  shop,  and 
the  sooner  we  admit  this  to  ourselves  the  sooner  we  will 
overcome  some  of  our  troubles. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  application  of  a  floating  hub  liner.   This 
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liner  is  applied  to  a  number  of  our  Pacific  and  Mikado  type 
engines.  With  this  floating  liner  it  is  not  necessary  to  shop 
the  engine  for  lateral  before  it  has  made  the  required  mile- 
age which  is  80,000  miles.  On  a  recent  date  one  of  our 
Pacific  type  engines  which  has  made  80,000  miles  was  put 
in  the  back  shop  for  a  classified  repair,  and  on  examining 
the  hub  liners  and  checking  the  lateral  it  was  found  that 
the  lateral  was  ^^  in.  less  than  the  limit,  which  is  ^  in. 
A  Mikado  engine  which  made  65,000  miles  was  given  the 
same  inspection  and  found  to  be  3/16  in.  less  than  the  limit 
for  lateral.  The  liners  were  scarcely  worn  at  all  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  renew  them.  This  is  becoming  a  standard 
liner  on  our  system. 

We  must  not  forget  that  while  manufacturing  new  de- 
vices and  tools  that  in  each  case  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  need  of  safety.  The  prevention  of  injuries  should  be 
considered  even  more  than  the  efficiency  of  the  tool  or  de- 


vice. Do  you  ever  inspect  the  tools  that  are  in  daily  use  in 
your  shop  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  safe  condition?  The 
tool  foreman  should  make  this  his  business  as  he  is  more 
capable  of  determining  the  safety  of  tools.  Our  shop  safety 
committee  demands  a  report  from  the  tool  foreman  on  tools 
in  all  departments  and  this  has  brought  about  wonderful 
results  in  a  decrease  of  injuries.  The  blacksmith  shop, 
boiler  shop,  and  even  the  different  tool  rooms  are  good 
places  to  find  defective  tools.  Handle  tools,  chisel  bars  and 
chisels  are  very  dangerous  and  are  as  a  rule  given  very 
little  attention.  Safeguards  on  machines  should  be  watched, 
grinding  wheels  should  be  daily  inspected,  the  tool  rests 
should  be  up  in  place  at  all  times,  the  mounting  of  wheels 
should  be  watched  very  closely.  There  are  numerous  things 
in  the  shops  and  engine  houses  that  are  unsafe  at  their  best 
and  we  must  see  that  they  are  kept  at  their  best  and  in  a  safe 
condition. 


Efficiency  in  Railroad  Shops 

The   Importance    with   Increased    Labor  Costs   of 
Improved  Shop  Facilities  and  New  Machine  Tools 

BY  FRANK  McMANAMY 
Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Operation 


SHOP  efficiency  is  a  subject  that  is  usually  very  closely 
associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  with  intensive  pro- 
duction and  stop-watch  studies  of  the  different  operations 
in  connection  with  shop  output,  and  from  that  viewpoint 
it  is  a  subject  which  can  never  be  exhausted.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  has  been  and  can  be  ac- 
complished in  that  way  in  the  matter  of  increasing  produc- 
tion, although  it  is  usually  done  at  the  expense  of  a  more 
or  less  serious  dispute  with  the  workmen.  I  have  some- 
times found  that  while  making  time  studies  of  shop  opera- 
tions with  split-second  stop-watches,  we  were  overlooking 
conditions  and  methods  where  the  time  that  might  be  saved 
could  be  measured  with  the  hour-glass,  and  that  we  are, 
in  many  of  our  shops,  using  machines  and  methods  that 
are  as  far  behind  the  most  modem  and  up-to-date  practices 
as  the  hour-glass  is  behind  the  split-second  stop-watch. 

The  transportation  machine  has,  perhaps,  been  left  by  the 
war  in  more  nearly  a  normal  condition  than  any  other  in- 
dustry for  the  reason  that  while  it  was  worked  to  capacity 
during  the  war — in  fact,  most  of  the  time  was  overworked — 
yet,  owing  to  the  limited  facilities,  it  was  not  possible  to 
greatly  enlarge  the  plant  and  there  are  no  greatly  increased 
forces  because  both  were  impossible  to  obtain  during  the 
war.  The  increased  transportation  furnished  represented  al- 
most wholly  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  those  producing 
transportation  and  increased  output  of  existing  railroad 
facilities. 

The  change  which  appears  to  be  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  so  far  as  the  railroad  shops  are  concerned,  is  the 
change  in  working  conditions  and  the  increase  in  the  rates 
of  pay  of  railroad  shop  labor  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  and 
to  my  mind,  this  is  a  change  which  is  permanent;  therefore, 
it  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  calculations  relating  to  the 
purchase  or  maintenance  of  shop  equipment.  These  changes 
have  made  it  essential  to  see  that  our  men  are  provided 
with  modem  tools  and  improved  facilities,  because  in  no 
other  way  can  operating  costs  be  reduced  and  kept  at  a 
reasonable  figure. 

'Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  New  England  Railway  Club. 


The  use  of  out-of-date  tools  and  machinery  in  railroad 
shops — although  never  satisfactor}- — may  have  been  in  the 
interests  of  economy  at  the  rates  paid  for  labor  before  the 
war,  but  under  the  rates  now  paid  the  use  of  inefficient 
machinery  is  not  only  unsatisfactory  but  decidedly  expensive. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  railroad  shops,  to- 
gether with  their  equipment,  were  at  the  time  the  railroads 
were  taken  over  by  the  government,  and  are  today  almost 
hopelessly  out  of  date,  and  that  the  methods  which  this 
lack  of  facilities  makes  necessary  are  such  that  no  manu- 
facturing industry  operated  on  a  competitive  basis  could 
practice  and  exist.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  that  $10,000,- 
000  spent  for  shops  and  shop  machinery  prior  to  1917  would 
have  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  government  to  have  as- 
sumed control  of  the  railroads.  Whether  or  not  this  state- 
ment is  true,  it  is  a  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  taking  over  the  railroads  was  the  ccmdition  of  loc<Mno- 
tives  and  cars  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  which,  to- 
gether with  insufficient  terminal  facilities  and  the  effcHt 
of  many  shippers  to  use  the  cars  as  storehouses,  caused 
iuch  a  congestion  that  nothing  short  of  centralized  control 
with  complete  authority  could  have  met  the  situation. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  immediately  following  federal 
control  showed  many  railroads  hopelessly  behind  in  the 
matter  of  repairs  to  equipment,  due  to  their  limited  shc^ 
capacity,  although  it  was  proved  that  the  total  shop  capacity 
of  the  country,  if  properly  distributed,  was  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  equipment.  The  inadequacy  of  existing  shops 
and  the  character  and  quantity  of  shop  machinery-  was  one  of 
the  things  that  received  immediate  consideration  irom  the 
Railroad  Administration,  and  while  it  was  impossible  in 
the  time  at  hand  and  under  war  conditions  to  start  and 
complete  large,  new  projects,  the  matter  of  providing  addi- 
tional equipment  and  facilities  at  existing  shops  received 
earnest  consideration  and  vigorous  handling. 

Investigations  of  shops  and  shop  facilities  during  this 
period  confirmed  a  belief  that  many  of  us  had  that  the 
importance  of  having  shop  facilities  on  any  railroad  keep 
pace  with  other  improvements  is  usually  neglected  and  fre- 
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'luently  entirely  overlooked.  To  promote  efficient  operation, 
grades  are  cut  down,  curvature  reduced,  terminal  facilities 
are  added,  bridges  and  roadbed  improved  and  strengthened 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  new  and  heavier  equipment, 
hut  the  last  thing  that  is  given  consideration — if,  in  fact, 
it  receives  any  consideration  at  all  until  it  is  forced  by 
the  condition  of  power  and  terminal  delays — is  the  question 
of  providing  shop  and  roundhouse  facilities  for  the  new  and 
heavier  equipment. 

The  general  rule  in  the  matter  of  making  improvements 
is  that  if  the  saving  to  be  brought  about  by  the  improved 
facilit)'  will  pay  the  carrying  charge  on  the  investment,  the 
improvement  is  a  justifiable  one,  and  under  this  rule,  we 
have  all  seen  locomotives  and  other  equipment  scrapped 
because  of  obsclescence — that  is  because  the  work  performed 
by  the  more  modern  equipment  was  sufficient  to  pay  the 
carrying  charge  on  the  investment,  and  therefore,  the  addi- 
tional investment  was  justifiable.  Locomotives  from  15  to 
20  years  old  are  either  modernized  by  rebuilding  or  scrapped 
to  make  room  for  modem  power,  yet  a  trip  through  the 
shops  on  practically  any  railroad  will  show  that  we  are 
trying  to  maintain  this  modem  power  with  shop  tools  and 
machinery,  much  of  which  is  more  than  50  years  old  and 
which  should  have  been  replaced  by  modem  equipment  years 
ago. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  statements  which  will  probably 
be  made  that  the  reason  for  failure  to  provide  proper 
equipment  in  the  shops  is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  financ- 
ing, but  this  does  not  cover  the  case  because  a  check  of  the 
ser\'ice  performed  by  locomotives  and  the  time  lost  at  termi- 
nals will  show  that  in  many  cases  it  would  have  been 
profitable  to  have  spent  the  money  that  was  spent  for  the 
last  order  of  locomotives  in  providing  shop  facilities  to 
maintain  locomotives  already  on  the  line,  and  that  if  this 
had  been  done,  the  additional  locomotives  would  not  have 
been  needed. 

EFFICIENCY 

Efficiency,  as  applied  to  railroad  shops,  is,  therefore,  the 
ratio  of  the  shop  output  to  the  time,  labor,  material  and 
capital  expended.  In  order  that  a  railroad  shop  may  be 
efficient,  it  is  necessar)-  to  have:  first,  suitable  shop  build- 
ings with  proper  equipment  and  lay-out;  second,  an  effec- 
tive shop  organization;  third,  necessary  schedules  so  that 
the  various  departments  of  the  railroad  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  the  shop  organization  may  be  able  to  coordinate  their 
efforts. 

The  efficient  railroad  shop  must  have  as  its  fundamentals 
proper  equipment  suitably  disposed  and  properly  housed. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand,  in  view  of  the  saving  to  be 
effected  thereby,  why  we  have  so  long  failed  to  erect  suit- 
able buildings  for  shop  purposes,  and  this  not  only  applies 
to  the  car  department  where  suitable  buildings  do  not  exist, 
but  also  to  the  locomotive  department  where  the  loss  of 
output  in  decreased  efficiency  due  to  placing  machines  in 
badly  lighted,  poorly  arranged  buildings  where  unusual  ef- 
fort is  required  to  deliver  material  to  and  from  machines 
which  are  not  accessible  even  to  an  ordinary  warehouse 
tmck,  is  really  a  ven-  serious  question.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  travel  of  material  through  the  shop  should  he  arranged 
to  eliminate  back-hauls.  The  material  should  move  in  as 
nearly  a  straight  line  a?  possible  from  the  foundry  or 
smith  shop  to  the  locomotive  or  car.  I  have  seen  shops  where 
driving  Ijox  lirasses  were  machined  at  one  end  of  the  shop 
and  pressed  into  the  box  at  the  other  end  of  the  shop  several 
hundred  feet  distant;  then  returned  for  boring. 

When  any  new  shop  machiner}'  is  requisitioned  at  the 
present  time,  the  purchase  is  objected  to  on  the  grounds 
of  its  high  cost,  and  this  argument  has  been  very  effectively 
u^ed.  We  must  now,  however,  consider  this  in  the  light  of 
the  ct.mparative  cost  for  machinery   and   labor,   and   when 


we  consider  the  rate  paid  to  shop  labor  at  the  present  time, 
we  will  realize  that  in  the  life  of  the  average  machine,  its 
cost  will  be  paid  many  times  by  the  saving  in  the  time 
of  the  workmen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  in  efficiency 
and  shop  output  and  the  additional  service  obtained  from 
locomotives  and  cars,  which  are  often  sorely  needed. 

A  very  costly  part  of  shop  operation  is  the  handling  of 
material  in  the  shop.  For  that  reason,  crane  transporta- 
tion, where  it  can  be  installed,  is  desirable,  and  in  any 
event,  wide  aisles  for  the  trucking  of  materials  should  be 
provided. 

Shop  machinery  should  be  located  with  a  view  to  the 
use  to  be  made  of  it,  with  machines  or  appliances  for  each 
particular  kind  of  work  in  one  group.  For  example,  all 
the  work  belonging  to  the  valve  motion  should  be  handled 
in  one  place.  Similarly,  driving  box  work  and  brake  rig- 
ging work  should  be  located  in  one  particular  portion  of 
the  shop. 

Someone  has  said,  "Information  is  the  essence  of  efficient 
operation."  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  railroad  shop,  and  generally  speaking,  in  few 
places  is  information  as  to  probable  requirements  so  spar- 
ingly furnished.  Locomotives  sent  to  the  shop  for  repairs 
which  are  said  to  require  the  removal  of  a  set  of  flues  are 
found  to  require  fireboxes,  and  locomotives  sent  to  the  shop 
for  fireboxes  are  found  to  need  only  a  set  of  flues.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that  proper  record  of  the  condition  of 
locomotives  and  cars  be  kept  and  the  shops  furnished  as 
much  in  advance  as  possible  with  information  as  to  the 
repairs  which  will  be  required  on  equipment  destined  for 
the  shop  within  the  next  two  or  three  months  in  order  that 
the  shops  can  provide  the  necessar}-  material  when  the 
locomotive  or  car  is  placed  in  the  shop,  thereby  avoiding 
the  too  common  practice  of  having  them  occupy  valuable 
space  while  waiting  on  material. 

ORGANIZATION 

Organization  is  defined  as,  "A  systematic  union  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  body  whose  officers,  agents  and  members  work 
together  for  a  common  end."  This  is  especially  applicable 
to  railroad  shops  where  the  ends  sought  are  efficient  produc- 
tion and  minimum  costs.  While  to  some  it  may  seem  un- 
fair that  brilliant,  individual  performances  should  be  sub- 
merged in  an  average,  at  the  same  time,  whether  in  base- 
ball or  business,  team  work  is  essentially  the  thing  that 
counts. 

Without  an  organization  embodying  as  well  as  implying 
co-operation,  little,  if  anything,  will  be  gained,  and  this 
is  entirely  up  to  the  supervision.  Each  investigation  made  of 
points  where  shop  output  is  unsatisfactory  confirms  the 
belief  which  I  have  long  had  that  effective  and  constant 
supervision  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
output.  Quality  as  well  as  quantity  in  production  comes 
from  the  top  downward.  The  average  workman  will  give 
you.  in  the  matter  of  output,  exactly  what  you  are  willing 
to  take.  If  the  supervision  is  satisfied  with  a  minimum 
performance  and  low-grade  work,  that  is  exactly  what  they 
will  get. 

If  we  are  to  have  efficient  operation  in  any  shop,  we 
must  have  supervision  that  is  constantly  on  the  job.  and  will 
show  that  the  officials  and  foremen  are  as  much  interested 
in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  output  as  they  expect 
the  workmen  to  be.  and  that  they  are  willing  to  aid  in  pro- 
moting efficiency  by  seeing  that  the  workmen  have:  first, 
a  suitable  place  to  work;  second,  necessary  tools  that  are 
as  well  maintained  as  they  can  be;  and  third,  material  and 
supplies  promptly  delivered  so  that  the  workmen  will  not 
be  required  to  lose  time  waiting  for  their  helpers  to  obtain 
material  from  a  storehouse  inconveniently  located,  or  have 
to  hunt  it  themselves  from  the  scrap  pile,  or  rob  other 
locomotives  or  cars  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
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An  important  factor  in  obtaining  shop  output  is  properly 
scheduling  the  work  through  the  shop  so  that  the  work 
,.t  the  various  departments  may  be  properly  co-ordinated  and 
in  harmony.  Scheduling  will  have  a  decided  influence  to 
keep  everything  moving  and  avoid  delays  due  to  one  de- 
nartment  waiting  on  another,  and  these  schedules  should  not 
be  interrupted  from  day  to  day  by  switching  in  jobs  of 
running  repairs  which  could  perhaps  be  better  performed  in 
the  roundhouse. 

Locomotive  schedules  must  be  made  very  carefully.  It 
is  almost  as  much  of  a  task  to  make  out  a  proper  schedule 
for  locomotives  through  the  shop  as  it  is  to  make  out  a 
time  card  for  a  division.  Schedules  that  work  satisfactorily 
in  one  shop  will  no  more  apply  to  another  than  a  time 
card  for  one  division  can  be  made  to  apply  to  another 
A  schedule  once  made  must  be  carefully  followed,  or  one 
gang  or  machine  will  be  crowded  with  more  work  to  be  done 
at  one  time  than  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  without  increased 
facilities. 

Locomotive  schedules  bear  the  same  relation  to  getting 
work  through  the  shop  that  time  cards  do  to  getting  trains 
over  the  line.  Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to 
live  up  to  the  schedule,  but  when  something  goes  wrong, 
the  dispatcher  in  the  case  of  trains,  or  the  general  foreman 
in  the  case  of  the  shop,  must  take  a  hand,  make  new  meet- 
ing points,  or  devise  new  methods,  hold  some  work  back 
and  advance  other;  in  fact,  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary until  the  business  is  straightened  out  again. 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  keep  every  engine  in  a  big 
shop  moving  on  schedule  time  than  it  is  to  keep  every  train 
between  New  York  and  Boston  on  time.  If  it  is  found  that 
locomotives  are  continually  behind  schedule,  it  may  be 
due  to  two  causes:  first,  the  schedule  may  be  too  fast;  or 
second,  something  may  be  wrong  in  the  shop  that  needs 
straightening  out. 

A  schedule  of  any  kind  is  of  very  little  use  unless  some 
real  and  earnest  effort  is  made  to  live  up  to  it  in  the  regular 
operation  of  the  shop. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  of  railroad  shops  is  an  important  factor 
with  respect  both  to  efficiency  and  output.  It  is  not  efficient 
to  continue  in  service  machine  tools  which  have  long  since 
outlived  their  usefulness.  A  few  conditions  noted  on  a 
trip  over  a  railroad  which  operates  about  1,500  locomotives 
will,  perhaps,  explain  more  clearly  than  any  other  method 
of  discussing  the  situation,  the  conditions  I  have  in  mind 
which  must  be  given  attention  if  we  are  to  reduce  shop 
costs. 

The  principal  shop  is  an  old  structure  that  has  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  has  no  modern  facilities 
or  crane  service.  Locomotive  driving  wheels  are  removed 
on  drop  pits  in  the  shop.  On  account  of  the  length  of 
the  shop,  when  removing  wheels  from  2-10-2  type  loco- 
motives, they  are  moved  over  a  pit  and  spotted  with  the 
shop  locomotive,  and  two  pairs  of  driving  wheels  are  re- 
moved. The  locomotive  is  then  taken  out  of  the  shop  to 
the  roundhouse  turntable  about  150  yards  distant  and  turned 
around,  returned  to  the  shop,  and  the  other  three  pairs  of 
driving  wheels  are  removed.  To  handle  these  wheels  re- 
quires all  the  men  that  can  get  around  them.  In  re-wheel- 
ing the  locomotive  the  same  process  is  followed;  that  is, 
three  pairs  of  wheels  are  applied  to  the  locomotive,  it  is 
then  taken  to  the  roundhouse  turntable,  turned  around  and 
returned  to  the  shop  so  that  the  other  two  pairs  of  drivers 
may  be  applied. 

At  another  shop  on  the  same  railroad,  in  checking  the 
movement  of  parts  of  locomotives  from  the  stripping  pit,  it 
was  found  that  the  driving  boxes,  rods,  cross-heads,  driver 
brake  rigging,  springs,  hangers,  etc.,  are  trucked  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  shop  to  the  lye  vat,  a  distance  of 


700  feet,  and  then  distributed  to  the  respective  places  for 
repairs,  and  finally  returned  to  the  point  they  started  from. 
This  movement  of  material  which  is  trucked  through  a 
congested  shop  could  be  eliminated  by  placing  the  lye 
vat  at  the  stripping  pit  and  in  re-grouping  some  machines 
in  the  shop. 

The  driving  boxes  move  1,900  feet  from  the  stripping 
pit  until  returned  finished.  This  could  be  reduced  to  400 
feet  by  re-grouping  the  machines. 

At  various  other  points  on  the  same  railroad,  we  found 
repairs  being  made  with  the  following  obsolete  machinery 
and  equipment: 

Wheel  lathe  which  was  installed  in  1878  on  which  it 
requires  seven  hours  to  bore  a  driving  wheel  tire  which 
could  be  done  with  a  modern,  heavy  duty  boring  mill  in 
30  minutes. 

Tender  truck  wheels  being  turned  on  a  36-in.  engine 
lathe  in  which  but  one  tire  can  be  turned  at  a  time;  there- 
fore, the  operation  is  ver}-  expensive.  It  requires  five  hours 
to  turn  tires  which  on  a  modem,  heavy  duty  wheel  lathe 
could  be  turned  in  30  minutes. 

Crown  brass  turning  machine,  built  in  1861,  which  is 
entirely  unsuitable  for  doing  this  work. 

Wheel  lathe,  date  of  installation  not  obtainable,  but  is 
very  old  and  requires  seven  hours  to  turn  one  pair  of  driving 
wheel  tires  and  six  hours  to  turn  one  pair  of  engine  or  tender 
truck  wheels. 

Wheel  lathe,  old  type,  which  requires  six  hours  to  turn 
one  pair  of  50-in.  driving  wheels,  and  four  and  one-half 
hours  to  turn  tires  on  one  pair  of  engine  or  tender  truck 
wheels. 

Wheel  lathe,  which  was  placed  in  the  shop  in  1879 
and  was  second-hand  at  that  time.  On  this  machine,  it 
requires  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  hours  to  bore 
one  driving  wheel  tire. 

At  another  point  locomotives  are  used  to  haul  a  transfer 
table,  and  this  practice  has  been  in  existence  for  about  six 
years. 

Planers  of  different  sizes,  built  in  1864  and  in  1867. 
These  machines  have  but  one  cross  rail  head  and  no  side 
head,  and  are  entirely  unsuitable  for  present  day  require- 
ments. 

On  a  mountain  railroad  with  over  100  locomotives,  a 
large  percentage  of  which  are  Mallets,  there  is  no  wheel 
lathe.  Tires  are  removed  from  the  wheel  centers  and  turned 
on  a  boring  mill,  and  when  necessary  to  turn  the  journals, 
the  wheels  are  pressed  off  the  axles  and  the  journals  turned 
in  an  engine  lathe. 

This  list  could  be  added  to  either  on  this  same  railroad 
or  by  going  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  others  where  this 
is  fairly  representative  of  their  shop  conditions,  and  when 
we  consider  that  these  and  other  similar  machines  must  be 
used  to  maintain  some  of  the  heaviest,  modern  locomo- 
tives now  in  service,  we  will  realize  what  some  of  the 
mechanical  departments  are  up  against  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain   equipment. 

Modern  appliances  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and  it  seems 
a  shame  that  some  of  the  up-to-date  shops  should  be  filled 
with  hopelessly  back-number  machinery'.  In  such  cases, 
aside  from  improved  facilities  for  handling,  no  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  machine  work  and  no  adequate  output  can 
be  expected,  and  a  road  with  such  equipment  will  require 
a  greater  investment  in  motive  power  and  cars  to  handle 
the  business.  The  principal  question  is  not  how  many 
locomotives  a  road  has,  but  how  many  good,  serviceable 
locomotives,  and  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  facilities 
which  the  road  may  have  for  repairing  them  and  keeping 
them  in  service. 

Next  to  the  machine  installation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
problem  presented  in  shop  operation  which  is  most  deserv- 
ing of   study  is  the  question  of  transportation  of  parts; 
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traveling  cranes,  mono-rail  runways  and  jib  cranes  are 
wonderful  factors  in  efficient  shop  operation,  as  they  expedite 
the  delivery  of  material. 

MANUFACTURE    OF    PARTS 

It  is  usual  for  railroad  shops  to  purchase  some  material 
and  manufacture  other.  In  some  shops,  the  manufacturing 
of  material  is  a  large  portion  of  the  work  done.  In  others, 
the  material  purchased  much  outweighs  the  material  manu- 
factured. Of  course,  shops,  generally  speaking,  are  repair 
plants  and  not  manufacturing  establishments;  therefore,  if 
we  are  to  manufacture  material  or  parts,  I  believe  that  a 
sharp  line  should  be  drawn  as  between  material  or  parts 
to  be  purchased  and  material  or  parts  to  be  manufactured, 
and  having  decided  what  is  to  be  manufactured,  those  in 
charge  of  the  shop  should  prepare  to  do  it  in  an  economical 
and  efficient  manner. 

The  railroads  have  not  as  a  general  rule  organized  their 
mechanical  departments  on  a  manufacturing  basis,  but  have 
depended  upon  outside  sources  for  the  majority  of  their 
manufactured  products  and  such  shop  facilities  as  they  have 
maintained  have  been  largely  for  repair  and  maintenance 
work.  Because  of  the  diversified  products  of  the  ordinary 
railroad  repair  shop  of  today,  the  question  of  production 
hdS  not  been  given  the  consideration  it  has  in  other  fields. 
On  some  railroads,  a  start  has  been  made  towards  the 
introduction  of  manufacturing  methods  by  the  establishment 
of  centralized  shop  facilities  which  act  as  manufacturing 
plants  for  such  commodities  as  can  be  distributed  to  out- 
lying points  where  facilities  for  economical  manufacture 
are  not  maintained.  Such  work,  however,  has  usually  been 
carried  on  as  a  side  line  at  the  largest  repair  shops  on  the 
mdividual  roads.  On  this  basis,  it  has  been  found  economi- 
cal to  install  special  machinery  and  methods  at  a  centralized 
point  and  manufacture  pieces  in  quantities  for  storehouse 
Stork  to  be  distributed  on  requisition  to  the  smaller  shops 
or  terminals  over  the  system. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  in  railroad  work,  it 
will  be  possible  to  introduce  the  methods  used  in  automobile 
manufacture  or  kindred  lines,  but  it  should  be  quite  possible 
profitably  to  produce  parts  used  in  sufficiently  large  quanti- 
ties at  a  centralized  shop  or  manufacturing  plant.  Inas- 
much as  the  finished  parts  for  locomotives  and  cara  are 
not  designed  to  be  absolutely  interchangeable  either  in  de- 
sign or  manufacturing  tolerances,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
most  part  to  provide  sufficient  latitude  to  permit  of  the 
final  fitting  of  each  piece  at  the  point  where  application 
is  to  be  made. 

During  the  past  few  years,  great  improvement  has  been 
made  and  is  being  made  in  the  design  of  machine  took  and 
special  machiner}'  for  railroad  shop  work.  The  installation 
of  automatic  and  semi-automatic  machinery  adapted  for 
railroad  shop  uses  has  been  extended.  The  introduction  of 
modern  high  capacity  and  special  machinery  into  railroad 
shops  has  not  always  been  an  economical  procedure,  however, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  output  of  the  shop  where  in- 
stalled has  not  been  particularly  adapted  to  the  machinery, 
or  because  in  the  average  shop  such  machinery  can  only  be 
used  a  part  of  the  time  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
particularly  adapted.  If  parts  are  to  be  manufactured  on  a 
substantial  scale,  it  could  probably  best  be  accomplished 
through  the  establishment  of  centralized  manufacturing  shops 
equipped  with  up-to-date  machine  tools  and  shop  equip- 
ment, with  particular  attention  to  automatic  and  semi-auto- 
matic machines  for  the  production  of  locomotive  and  car 
parts  in  quantities. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  centralized  shop  for  manufacturing  purposes  is 
the  relation  between  the  mechanical  and  storehouse  de- 
partments. In  order  to  derive  the  maximum  or  even  satis- 
factory results   from  such   an   organization,   it   is  essential 


that  the  shop  be  organized  for  quantity  production  on  requisi- 
tions originating  with  the  stores  department;  otherwise,  we 
would  be  apt  to  have  duplication  of  unnecessary  parts  and 
ail  accumulation  of  expensive  manufactured  parts  which 
represent  obsolete  designs  and  have  no  value  other  than 
scrap. 

With  increasing  cost  for  material  and  labor,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reorganize  railroad  shop  facilities  with  a  view 
tc  keeping  equipment  maintenance  costs  within  reason;  there- 
fore, modern  methods  of  shop  production  should  be  applied 
tc  railroad  work  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  prevalent 
today.  Locomotives  and  cars  should  be  looked  at  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  large  investment,  the  productivity  of  which 
increases  in  exact  ratio  to  the  percentage  which  is  available 
for  service.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  the  locomotives  on 
a  railroad  represent  approximately  eight  per  cent  of  the 
tctal  cost  of  the  property,  but  it  is  this  eight  per  cent  which 
makes  the  other  92  per  cent  profitable,  so  that  even  assum- 
ing that  by  suitable  shop  facilities  and  efficient  shop  opera- 
tion we  are  able  to  reduce  our  percentage  of  unserviceable 
locomotives  from  12  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  we  have  done 
more  than  the  percentage  figures  indicate,  since  the  amount 
of  transportation  which  can  be  furnished  by  any  railroad  is 
repre.sented  by  the  number  of  serviceable  locomotives  which 
it  has. 

STEEL  CAR  REPAIRS 

While  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  failure  in  many  in- 
stances on  the  part  of  railroads  to  provide  locomotive  shop 
facilities,  the  situation  is  even  worse  so  far  as  steel  freight 
cars  are  concerned,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
railroads  practically  nothing  has  been  done  along  the  line 
of  facilities  for  the  repair  of  steel  freight  cars.  Where 
these  facilities  are  provided,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  most 
meagre  character;  frequently  home-made  furnaces,  which 
result  in  extravagant  consumption  of  fuel,  totally  inadequate 
equipment  of  clamps,  formers,  etc.,  worn  out  pneumatic 
tools,  an  insufficient  supply  of  compressed  air  and,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  actual  shortage  of  repair  material  is  found 
to  exist. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  rivets  are  being  cut  by  hand 
which  could  be  cut  by  proper  pneumatic  appliances  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time.  With  proper  buildings,  proper  equip- 
ment and  a  sincere  and  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible,  the  steel  car  plant  can  and  should  be  as  well 
organized  and  as  efficient  as  any  portion  of  our  repair 
facilities.  It  can  be  made  so  only  by  presenting  to  the 
proper  officers,  a  list  of  needs,  clearly  showing  the  saving 
which  will  result  from  their  installation,  and  if  they  are 
installed,  by  making  efficient  use  of  them.  The  only 
locomotive  and  the  only  car  that  earns  revenue  is  the  ser- 
viceable one. 

Do  not  understand  this  as  a  criticism  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  mechanical  departments  on  the  various  rail- 
roads, except  as  it  may  be  considered  a  criticism  of  their 
failure  more  aggressively  to  urge  that  adequate  facilities 
more  promptly  and  economically  to  repair  equipment  be 
provided.  Neither  is  it  intended  to  make  us  dissatisfied 
with  what  we  have,  because  all  must  realize  that  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can  with  existing  facilities,  however  poor  they 
may  be. 

It  is  rather  intended  to  be  an  outline  of  existing  condi- 
tions and  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to 
the  importance  of  formulating  and  following  a  definite  and 
progressive  policy  of  railroad  shop  improvement,  because 
under  the  changed  conditions  which  confront  the  railroads 
at  the  present  time,  with  respect  to  labor  costs,  if  we  are 
to  keep  shop  costs  within  reason,  efficient  and  adequate 
facilities  for  doing  the  work  in  the  way  of  improved  shops 
and  shop  equipment,  particularly  machine  tools,  must  be 
provided. 


The  Casehardening  of  Steel 

Generation  of  Gases  Necessary  to   Caseharden; 
Composition     of     Packing     Materials     Important 

BY  J.  F.  SPRINGER 


Sulphur  is  an  objectionable  substance  which  may  occur 
in  packings  containing  charred  leather.  Coke  would  also  be 
a  source  of  sulphur.  It  seems,  however,  that  whatever 
sulphides  form  during  carburization  are  limited  to  positions 
on  the  surface  and  would  often  be  cut  away  in  a  subsequent 
grinding  oi>eration.  However,  where  grinding  or  some  other 
machine  operation  is  not  contemplated  it  will  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  this  possibility  of  a  damaged  surface  on  casehardened 
objects. 

We  have,  in  the  foregoing,  reasons  to  watch  our  use  of 
granulated  bone  and  charred  leather  or  leather  meal. 

One  of  the  best  packings  is  the  following  mixture : 

Wood  charcoal  (powdered) 3  parts 

Barium  carbonate 2  parts 

The  action  of  this  preparation  is  understood  to  be  as 
follows:  The  wood  charcoal  itself  acts  upon  the  metal,  and 
in  addition,  the  charcoal  acts  on  the  barium  carbonate,  pro- 
ducing the  gas  carbon  monoxide  (CO).  The  present  mixture 
is  very  suitable  where  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  thin  layer  of 
impregnated  steel  that  shall  be  highly  homogeneous.  When 
the  packing  loses  strength  it  may  readily  be  regenerated  by 
simply  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  layer  after 
having  recovered  it  from  the  boxes.  The  reason  that  this 
regeneration  is  possible  is  that  the  atmosphere  always  contains 
carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  in  small  percentages.  When  the 
barium  carbonate  (BaCOg)  is  decomposed  during  carburiza- 
tion, barium  oxide  (BaO)  is  formed.  Upon  exposure  to  the 
air  this  barium  oxide  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  and  is  accord- 
inglv  transformed  into  barium  carbonate  again.  * 

BaO+COo^rBaCOs. 

Barium  carbonate  is  readily  obtainable,  in  normal  times, 
at  prices  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  or  six  cents  per  pound. 
This  should  be  sufficiently  pure  for  carburizing  purposes. 
Again,  the  natural  form  of  bariimi  carbonate,  known  as 
witherite  and  obtainable  in  crystalline,  granular  or  columnar 
masses,  may  be  substituted  for  the  powder  form  of  the  arti- 
ficially prepared  substance.  However,  if  the  natural  with- 
erite be  used,  it  is  first  to  be  ground  and  then  mixed  with 
the  charcoal.  If  the  artificial  product  is  employed,  the  white 
powder  may  be  mixed  directly  with  the  granulated  charcoal 
and  the  mixture  then  ground  to  a  powdered  form.  Barium 
carbonate,  whether  artificial  or  natural,  is  a  poison,  conse- 
quently, care  should  be  taken  in  handling  it. 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  reproduce  here  some  experimental 
results,  originally  obtained  it  seems  by  the  investigator  Guil- 
let.  He  varied  the  proportions  of  wood  charcoal  and  barium 
carbonate,  using  4:1,  3:2  and  2:3  mixtures.  The  steel  was 
a  very  soft  article,  containing  only  about  0.03  per  cent  of 
carbon.  The  period  of  carburization  was  eight  hours  and 
the  temperature  1832  deg.  F.  Two  layers  each  0.01  in.  thick 
were  analyzed  and  the  local  percentages  of  carbon  ascer- 
tained.    The  following  table  gives  the  results. 

'  The  first  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  this 
publication. 

•During  carburization,  free  carbon  is  present  in  the  form  of  the  wood 
charcoal.  When  the  barium  carbonate  decomposes,  the  C  and  Oj  or  else 
CO|  given  off  is  converted  by  this  charcoal  carbon  into  carbon  monoxide. 
This  gas  is  a  powerful  carburizing  agent  and  is  understood  to  be  active 
upon  the  metal  when  the  charcoal-barium-carbonate  method  is  employed. 


Carburizing  Effects  of  Mixtures  of  Wood,   Crakcoal  ako  Barium 

Carbonate 
Proportions  Carbon  percentages 


Wood  charcoal 

4 
3 
2 


Barium  carbonate 
1 
2 
3 


External  layer 

1.14 
1.32 
0.94 


Inner  layer 

0.7S 
1.19 
0.77 


I  do  not  know  whether  Guillet  previously  heated  the  wood 
charcoal  or  not.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  however,  from 
experiments  made  by  Nolly  and  Veyret  that  this  preheating 
of  the  charcoal  results  in  the  more  active  production  of  car- 
bon monoxide  during  the  carburizing  process,  especially 
when  the  temperatures  are  high. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  pause  here  and  get  a  good  glimpse 
of  the  carburizing  action  as  now  understood  in  the  world  of 
scientific  research. 

It  is  understood  that  a  casehardening  material  acts 
though  the  gases  emanating  from  it.  Carbon  alone  will 
caseharden  iron — but  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  that  are 
of  interest  only  to  laboratory  workers.  Solid  material  oper- 
ating without  any  assistance  from  gases  has,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  actual  practice,  no  effect.  As  we  are,  at  present, 
interested  only  in  practical  matters,  we  note  that  the  rule  for 
us  is:  Apart  from  the  generation  of  gases,  there  will  be  no 
casehardening  results. 

Further,  in  commercial  work,  it  is  understood  that  the 
gases  do  not  act  as  mere  carriers  of  carbon;  or,  if  so,  then 
only  to  a  small  extent.  It  is  rather  understood  that  the 
carburizing  gas — which  contains  within  itself  the  carbon — 
decomposes  partially  when  it  ccMnes  into  contact  with  the 
highly  heated  metal.  The  carbon  set  free  is  absorbed  by  the 
metal,  and  the  gas  penetrates  into  the  interior  and  there 
continues  to  decompose.  This  sets  free  additional  carbon 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  adjacent  metal. 

In  actual  practice,  then,  a  substance  must  l)e  supplied 
which  when  heated  is  capable  of  generating  one  or  more 
carbonaceous  gases  and  these  gases  must  decompose  as  they 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  metal. 

Take  the  case  of  the  packing  material  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  pulverized  wood  charcoal  and  of  pulverized 
barium  carbonate.  We  are  to  understand  that  the  solid  wood 
charcoal  exercises  little  or  no  direct  influence  on  the  metal. 
The  heat  has  the  effect  of  decomposing  the  barium  car- 
bonate (BaCOg)  into  barium  oxide  (BaO)  and  carb(Mi 
dioxide  (COo).  Here  the  carbon  has  only  half  as  many 
atoms  as  the  oxygen.  Carbon  in  the  form  of  wood  char- 
coal enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  carbon  diox- 
ide. The  result  is  a  gas  in  which  there  are  as  many  atoms 
of  carbon  as  of  oxygen.  This  is  carbon  monoxide  (CO). 
It  is  the  real  carburizing  agent.  As  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  highly  heated  steel  it  seems  partially  to  deccwnpose 
and  partially  to  go  further  in.  As  it  gets  in  further,  more 
of  it  decomposes,  and  so  on.  When  carbon  monoxide  de- 
composes, free  oxygen  and  free  carbon  are  the  result.  Just 
what  becomes  of  the  oxygen,  I  do  not  know.  The  carbon 
enters  into  combination  with  the  iron  and  forms  iron  car- 
bide. There  can  hardly  be  anv  doubt  but  that  this  is  sub- 
stantially what  takes  place.  This  iron  carbide  is  the  cemen- 
tite  of  the  newly  produced  steel. 

It  will  now  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  understand  that 
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it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  know  the  gases  which  are 
given  off  by  proposed  packing  materials  and  the  relative 
amounts  of  carbon  monoxide  and  similar  gases. 

Take  wood  charcoal  for  example.  Between  shop  tem- 
perature and,  say,  572  deg.  F.,  the  following  gases  will  be 
evolved — carljon  dioxide  (CO.),  oxygen  (O),  carbon  mon- 
oxide (CO),  hydrogen  (H),  methane  (CH^)  and  nitrogen 
(N).  These  temperatures  are  entirely  too  low  for  carburi- 
zation.  Besides,  the  only  gases  produced  in  considerable 
percentages  are  COj,  O  and  N.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  wood  charcoal  has,  however,  been  brought  up,  say,  to 
1,562  deg.,  F.,  the  case  will  be  somewhat  different.  Hydro- 
gen becomes  the  principal  product,  but  there  is  now  in- 
creased relative  amounts  of  CO  and  CH^.  Carrying  the 
temperature  on  up  to  say  to  1,922  deg.,  F.,  H.  and  CO  be- 
come the  principal  gases  evolved,  the  hydrogen  predominat- 
ing. That  is  to  say,  the  CO  now  evolved  amounts  to  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  being  given  off,  while  hydrogen 
amounts  to  some  73  or  74  per  cent. 

In  short,  the  true  agent  of  carburization  (CO)  is  evolved, 
when  the  temperatures  get  up  to  casehardening  levels,  in 
very  moderate  relative  amounts.  Hydrogen  is  the  plentiful 
gas.  Even  if  we  count  CO  and  CH4  both,  for  the  tempera- 
ture 1,562  deg.,  the  combined  percentage  is  only  21.3.  At 
1,922  deg.,  CH4  is  scarcely  coming  off  at  all.  It  should 
perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  understand,  after  this  disclosure, 
that  wood  charcoal  alone  is  not  much  of  a  casehardening 
agent.  It  doesn't  produce  the  thing  wanted  in  sufficiently 
great  relative  amounts. 

Suppose,  now,  we  consider  a  table  exhibiting  at  the  tem- 
peratures 1,562  and  1,922  (fair  limits  for  the  caseharden- 
ing range)  the  relative  amounts  of  CO,  H  and  CH^  evolved 
by  various  combinations  of  wood  charcoal  and  barium  car- 
bonate. Combinations  4  and  5  are  understood  to  be  iden- 
tical with  2  and  3,  respectively,  except  that  in  4  and  5, 
the  wood  charcoal  has  been  previously  heated  to  about  the 
boiling  point  of  water  (212  deg.,  F.). 

Relative  Volumes  of  Cases  Given  Off  by  Mixtires  of  Wood  Chakcoal 


Relative  Volumes  of  Gases  Set  Free  from  Mixtures  of  Wood  Charcoal 

AND   Barium    Carbonate 

No.  1  No.  2             No.  3               No.  4            No.  S 
Wood  char-  Wood  char-  Wood  char-  Wood  char-  Wood  char- 
coal 90%  coal  70%       coal  50%       coal  70%       coal  50% 
BaCOjl0%  BaCO,30%    BaCO350%   BaCOs30%  BaCOs50% 


Mean 
tempera- 
ture 


1472°   F 125 


16S2'  F. 
1832'   F. 


198 
180 


78 

129 

63 


80 
69 
78 


25 
36 
70 


40 

34 

115 


AND 

Barium  Carbonate 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

Wood  char- 

Wood char- 

Wood char- 

Wood char- 

Wood char- 

coal 90% 

coal  70/0 

coal  50% 

coal  70% 

coal  50% 

Tempera- 

BaCO.,10% 

BaCO330% 

BaCOj50% 

BaCOj30% 

BaCO,50% 

ture 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

CO    ....   28.1 

25.3 

30.8 

42.2 

28.4 

1S62»  F... 

H     52.8 

57.7 

53.4 

20.0 

37.0 

CH«    ...     8.7 

8.7 

7.0 

2.0 

1.2 

rCO    37.3 

56  1 

63.8 

71.7 

7S.2 

1922'  F...  1 

H     60.O 

32.0 

28.0 

15.0 

12.0 

I  CH4    ...      0.9 

0.9 

n.8 

0.7 

0.8 

These  results  are  understood  to  have  been  obtained  by 
Nolly  and  Veyret.  The  percentage  of  CO  given  off  at 
1,562  deg.  ¥.,  by  the  50-50  mixture,  the  charcoal  having 
been  lieated,  seems  anomalous.  The  loss  due  to  the  pre- 
liminary heating  would  be  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
figures  28.4.  Aside  from  this,  the  table  shows  pretty  satis- 
factorily that  the  higher  the  percentage  of  barium  car- 
bonate, up  to  50,  the  greater  the  relative  amount  of  CO 
given  off.  The  table  also  shows  the  considerable  increases 
in  relative  amounts  due  to  higher  temperatures.  Further, 
the  preliminar\'  heating  of  the  charcoal  appears  to  be  bene- 
ficial. It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  percentages  do 
not  tell  us  the  relative  amounts  of  gases  as  between  one 
temperature  and  the  other,  nor  do  they  tell  us  the  compara- 
tive amounts  from  different  mixtures  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. They  do  tell  us  the  relative  amounts  of  various  gases 
given  off  by  one  mixture  at  one  temperature. 

It  will  be  well  then  to  have  before  us  in  tabular  form 
the  relative  total  volumes  of  gases  given  off.  Presumably 
these  figures  are  comparable,  for  these  total  volumes,  whether 
we  attend  to  the  rise  of  temperature  for  a  single  mixture,  or 
whether,  for  a  single  temperature,  we  pass  from  one  mix- 
ture to  another.  Thi.>  data  is  also  understood  to  be  due  to 
the  .same  investigators. 


The  following  is  a  very  simple  mixture  which  appears 
to  have  given  very  satisfactory  results.  It  seems  to  be 
superior  to  simple  wood  charcoal,  but  is  scarcely  the  fine 
casehardening  packing  that  the  3:2  mixture  of  powdered 
wood  charcoal  and  barium  carbonate  is. 

Wood  charcoal   9  parts 

Common  salt 1  part 

As  to  the  apparent  superiority  over  simple  wood  charcoal, 
one  authority  says:  "for  this  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  scien- 
tific reason." 

Other  mixtures  are: 

I 
Pulverized  wood  charcoal   (oak) ....    5  parts 

Pulverized  leather  charcoal 2  parts 

Lamp  black    3  parts 

II 

Pulverized  wood  charcoal  (beech)...    3  parts 

Pulverized  horn  charcoal 2  parts 

Pulverized  animal  charcoal 2  parts 

The  authority  Grenet  is  understood  to  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing three  recipes,  all  parts  by  weight: 

I 

Pulverized  wood  charcoal 10  parts 

Common  salt  1  part 

Sawdust 15  parts 

II 

Coal    (having  30%    volatiles),   pul- 
verized          5  parts 

Charred  leather,  pulverized 5  parts 

Common   salt    1  part 

Sawdust    15  parts 

III 

Charred  leather,  pulverized 5  parts 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash 1  part 

Sawdust 5  parts 

The  rapidity  of  carburizing  action  is  understood  to  increase 
from  the  first  to  the  third  of  these  mixtures.  The  sawdust 
is  supposed  to  he  advantageous  because  it  makes  the  pack- 
ing porous  and  consequently  easily  penetrable  by  the  gases. 
It  will  be  well,  I  think,  to  quote  some  remarks  by  an 
authority  on  casehardening:  "As  I  have  alreadv  said,  there 
are  in  use  in  machine  shops  numerous  mixtures  of  the  most 
varied  and  complex  composition.  The  results  of  accurate 
and  precise  experiments  do  not  justify,  however,  the  use  of 
such  complex  mixtures,  which  do  not  furnish  results  super- 
ior to  those  which  are  obtained  with  the  less  complicated 
cements;  and,  further,  because  of  their  complexity',  do  not 
furnish  results  which  are  constant  or  uniform  and  can  be 
exactly  predicted.  The  best  and  surest  results  are  always 
obtained  by  using  the  simplest  cements." 

THE    DAMAGED    INTERIOR 

The  casehardening  process  is  carried  out  within  the  range, 
say,  of  1,472-2,012  deg.,  F.  As  the  temperature  level  at 
which  grain  enlargement  begins  is  1,274  deg.,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  process  necessarily  involves  over-heating  and 
the  consequent  damage.  There  are,  in  general  practice, 
two  remedies  for  grain-enlargement — mechanical  working, 
and  re-heating.  Naturally,  the  mechanical  cure  will  prac- 
tically never  be  available  in  cases  where  the  exterior  is  case- 
hardened.     This  leaves   us  with   the   heat-treatment  proce- 
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(lure.  One  great  advantage  that  the  heat-treatment  method 
has  over  the  mechanical  consists  in  its  penetrative  power. 
rhis,  in  ordinary  practice,  is  often  sufficient  to  make  it 
preferable.  Here,  where  no  choice  is  permitted,  the  same 
advantage  naturally  obtains.  Heat  goes  everywhere — into 
ihe  interior,  into  big  and  small  parts,  etc.,  carrying  its  bene- 
ficial effects  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  restoration 
of  overheated  steel  by  heat  treatment  is  not  equally  success- 
ful with  all  the  varieties  of  carbon  steel.  It  is  doubtless  at 
its  maximum  of  success  when  the  carbon  content  is  around 
0.90  per  cent.  The  steels  generally  used  in  work  that  is  to 
be  casehardened  have  carbon  contents  that  are  much  below 
this  figure.  Probably  the  great  majority  have  carbon  per- 
centages below  0.40  per  cent.  These  are  not  the  varieties 
of  carbon  steel  that  one  would  choose  in  order  to  display 
the  effects  of  restoration  by  heat  treatment.  The  reason  is 
this.  The  annealing  point  for  such  steels  runs  up  to  tem- 
peratures considerably  above  1,274  deg.  These  temperatures 
are  to  be  attained,  and  yet  every  degree  above  1,274  means 
further  grain  enlargement.  Still,  one  has  to  deal  with  facts 
and  not  with  wishes.  While  the  restoration  is  not  ideal, 
it  is  the  thing  to  apply,  because  there  is  nothing  else. 

After  the  operation  of  carburizing  has  been  completed, 
the  work  must  be  cooled  below  1,274  deg.  (medium  cherry 
red),  before  applying  the  heat  treatment.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial point.  There  is  a  question,  however,  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  cooled  slowly  or  suddenly,  and  to  this  I  will  re- 
turn later.  Just  now,  let  us  master  the  essential  point  that 
the  cooling  must  go  below  1,274  deg.  It  matters  not  how 
far  below  1,274  the  cooling  proceeds — the  important  thing 
is  that  it  drops  below.  A  black  heat  is  good,  especially  as 
a  black  outside  probably  means — except  for  heavy  work — 
an  inside  cool  enough.  Naturally,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  outside  cools  off  enough.  Work 
made  to  cool  down  to  shop  temperature  will  certainly  be 
all  right,  although  this  may  seem  a  useless  waste  of  heat, 
since  the  work  is  to  be  reheated. 

But  there  is  really  no  waste,  or  but  little,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  approved  practice  not  to  cool  the  work  off  slowly 
from  the  carburization  point  but  rapidly.  That  is,  the  work 
is  quenched.  There  is  a  partial  exception  to  this.  If  the 
work  has  been  carburized  at  a  very  high  temperature  (1,922- 
2,012  deg.  F.),  then  it  will"  be  well  to  permit  a  slow  cooling, 
say  to  1,740-1,800  deg.  and  then  carry  out  the  quenching. 
The  objection  to  the  slow-cooling  from  the  carburizing  tem- 
perature centers  on  the  possibility  of  the  liquation  of  the  fer- 
rite  and  perhaps  of  the  cementite  as  well,  if  the  cooling  is 
slow. 

If  there  is  any  tendency  to  cracking,  oil  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  water  as  a  quenching  medium.  Indeed,  hot  oil — 
with  a  temperature  as  high  as  200  or  250  deg.  F.  —  may 
be  used  and  a  still  better  correction  realized. 

There  is  still  another  quenching  operation.  This  is  the 
one  which  produces  the  hardening  effect  on  the  external 
shell.  It  is  properly  carried  out  at  a  temperature  slightly 
in  excess  of  1,274  deg.  —  that  is,  at  a  full  cherry  red. 
Hardening  can  be  done  at  higher  temperatures,  but  why 
run  the  risks?  The  best  practice  everywhere  in  respect  to 
the  hardening  of  tool  steel — and  that  is  the  kind  of  steel 
in  the  shell— ^prescribes  hardening  at  a  low  temperature. 
However,  Giolitti  seems  to  sanction  a  hardening  temperature 
for  casehardening  as  high  as  about  1,470  deg.  Whatever 
temperature  is  decided  on.  note  particularly  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  interior  be  at  this  temperature.  It  is  only 
the  external  shell  that  will  be  sensibly  affected  as  to  hard- 
ness by  the  operation  now  in  hand,  becau.se  that  is  the  only 
part  containing  a  high  percentage  of  carbon.  But,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  surface  heat  desired  shall  exist  everywhere. 
This  is  sufficiently  obvious,  once  it  is  stated. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  exact  temperature,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  do  a  little  experimenting.     This  is  a  verj'  good 


rule  to  keep  in  mind  when  reading  any  statements  as  to  the 
proper  temperatures  for  all  kinds  of  heat  treatment  (^ra- 
tions. There  are  so  many  factors  at  work  and  these  factors 
are  so  often  variable  that  rigid  statements  that  a  metal  will 
do  thus  and  thus  precisely  at  such  and  such  temperatures 
are  hardly  permissible.  The  results  may  have  been  realized 
once  with  a  certain  piece  of  metal.  The  next  piece  that  is 
tried  may  refuse  to  act  as  expected  at  precisely  the  tempera- 
ture named;  but  may  do  so  at  a  point  a  little  higher  or  a 
little  lower.  The  quenching  having  been  carried  out,  one 
may  then  or  later  apply  the  heat  treatment.  This  consists 
in  heating  to  the  annealing  point  proper  for  the  carbon  con- 
tent, making  sure  that  this  heat  has  penetrated  everywhere 
that  restoration  is  desired^  and  then  quenching  the  work. 
There  will  be  more  or  less  reduction  of  the  grain  size.  The 
amount  of  this  reduction  will,  it  is  understood,  depend  upon 
the  maximum  temperature  of  the  re-heat.  The  more  mod- 
erate it  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  reduc- 
tion to  be  expected. 

The  temperature  of  restoration  for  steels  having  carbon 
contents  between  0.00  and  0.50  per  cent  may  be  taken  to 
vary  between  1,675  deg.,  F.,  and  1,425  deg.  This  is  a 
temperature  range  of  250  deg.  to  be  divided  along  50  points 
of  carbon  variation.  One  readily  gets  the  rule:  For  every 
carbon  point  above  zero,  subtract  5  degrees  of  tem- 
perature from  i6j5  deg.  Thus  if  the  carbon  content  is 
0.08,  subtract  from  1,675  the  product  of  eight  and  five,  get- 
ting 1,635  as  the  temperature  for  the  maximum  of  the  re- 
heat. If  the  steel  be  one  having  0.20  per  cent  of  carbon, 
subtract  20  x  5  giving  1,575  as  the  right  temperature  at 
which  to  stop  the  re-heating.  Manifestly,  if  the  case  per- 
mits, we  should  choose  a  stock  having  as  high  a  carbon 
content  as  would  be  available  for  the  reason  that  it  requires 
a  lower  re-heating  temperature  upon  the  re-heat,  and  this 
lower  temperature  is  an  advantage  in  the  success  of  restora- 
tion. This  is  a  matter  that  is  probably  very  generally  over- 
looked, since  the  eagerness  to  get  a  steel  easily  machined 
drives  the  choice  to  low  carbon  contents.  The  natural  hard- 
ness of  steel,  not  that  produced  by  quenching,  varies  with 
the  carbon  content — the  more  carbon,  the  harder  the  steel. 
The  choice  of  steel,  however,  should  depend  more  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  restoration  of  quality  than  upon  the  ease 
of  machining.  In  general,  then,  one  should  select  as  high 
a  carbon  content  as  is  permissible,  all  things  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Having  settled  on  the  proper  temperature  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  heart  of  the  carburized  steel  in  hand,  the  work 
is  heated  ver>'  slowly  to  the  proper  point.  It  is  sometimes 
found  that  the  restoration  has  to  be  carried  out  by  heating 
to  still  higher  points  than  those  given  and  then  quenching. 
This  seems  to  be  especially  the  case  with  steel  of  a  ven- 
low  carbon  content.  Thus,  A.  Portevin  states  that  it  is  often 
advisable  to  quench  from  as  high  a  temperature  as  1,832 
deg.  F.,  "since  the  transformation  into  gamma-iron,  which 
destroys  the  grain,  is  subject  to  retardations,  like  all  polv- 
morphic  transformations." 

THE   TEMPER.^TURE  OF   CASEHARDENING 

The  choice  and  control  of  the  temperature  at  which  the 
casehardening  procedure  is  carried  out  constitutes  one  of 
the  vital  items  of  a  proper  technique. 

Comparatively  recent  investigations  show  that  the  tem- 
perature of  carburization  affects  both  the  rate  of  carbon  pen- 
etration and  the  depth  of  such  penetration.  Martin-Siemens 
steel  of  low  carbon  content  was  employed  in  the  form  of 
square  bars  1.6  in.  by  1.6  in.  in  section  and  eight  inches  long. 
The  particular  packing  material  consisted  of  pulverized  wood 
charcoal  that  had  been  treated  with  five  per  cent  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  and  then  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  barium 
carbonate  in  a  dry  condition.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
substantially  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  charcoal  and  car- 
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bonate.     The  following  table  and  the  accompanying  curves 
exhibit  the  results: 

Effects  of  Temperatuke  on  Depth  and  Rate  of  Penetration 
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Referring  to  the  curves,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  they  do 
not  cross  one  another.  Each  is  altogether  above  the  ones 
belonging  to  lower  temperatures. 

This  means  that  when  the  temperature  of  casehardening 
is  raised,  the  effect  is  to  get  a  greater  depth  of  penetration 
whatever  the  length  of  the  p>eriod.  This  is  a  good  general 
rule  to  remember.     Again,  splendid  results,  comparatively, 
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Chart    Showing    Relation    of    Time    and    Temperature   to    Depth    of 

Impregnation 

may  be  gotten  with  the  temperature  1,562-1,652  deg.  For 
general  work,  then,  this  is  a  good  casehardening  temperature. 
Raising  the  temperature  quickens  results,  but  except  in 
special  cases,  hardly  enough  to  warrant  the  practice.  Good 
results  are  obtainable  at  temperatures  below  1,562°-1,652°, 
so  that,  if  there  is  need  to  use  them,  one  may  still  expect 
results  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Note  especially  that  the  curves  are  substantially  straight 
lines.  This  means  that  the  depth  of  penetration,  at  any 
given  temperature  of  casehardening,  is  practically  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  period.  The  simplicity  of  this 
rule  gives  it  great  practical  value.  If  penetration  to  double 
the  depth  is  wanted,  then  double  the  time  will  be  required; 
if  three  times  the  depth,  then  three  times  the  period,  and 
so  on. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   CARBON 

It  is  of  .service  to  know  the  distribution  of  the  carbon  in 
the  casehardened  shell.  Naturally,  the  local  percentage  of 
carbon  falls  off  as  the  depth  increases.  Experiments  have 
been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  these  facts.     Prob- 


ably, each  packing  material  and  each  temperature  of  case- 
hardening  will  affect  this  matter.  Also,  the  period,  the  pres- 
sure inside  the  box,  etc.,  will  influence  the  distribution  of 
carbon.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  useful  to  have  some  repre- 
sentative results  before  us:  The  packing  material  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  wood  and  animal  charcoal  in  the  propor- 
tions of  7:3;  the  steel  was  a  very  low  carbon  variety  (0.05 
per  cent) ;  the  carbon  content  of  successive  layers  was  de- 
termined after  casehardening  for  36  hours  at  1,562-1,616 
deg.  F.  The  first  layer  was  0.2  in.  thick;  the  following 
ones,  0.04  in.  each.  The  carbon  percentages  for  12  layers, 
having  a  total  thickness  of  0.460  in.  were  as  follows: 
1.02,  1.00,  0.94,  0.66,  0.43,  0.22,  0.16,  0.14,  0.12, 
0.10,  0.08,  0.07. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  steel 
fell  off  rapidly.  This  is,  in  fact,  generally  characteristic  of 
casehardening.  The  high  carbon  steel  is  all  located  in  a 
thin  shell  at  the  surface.  However,  by  prolonging  the  period, 
tool  steel  (say,  steel  having  more  than  0.80  per  cent  carbon) 
may  be  produced  to  a  pretty  good  depth.  In  the  present 
case,  the  0.80  per  cent  mark  was  reached  at  a  depth  of 
about  0.12  in. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  this  with  the  resulte 
obtained  on  the  same  steel  at  the  same  temperature  when 
the  period  was  lengthened  out  to  10  times  the  original  length 
— that  is,  to  15  days  of  24  hours  each.  The  carbon  per- 
centages follow,  but  the  layers  are,  except  for  the  first  0.02 
in.  of  double  thickness  to  what  they  were  before.  If  one 
wishes  to  compare  these  results  with  the  former,  the  miss- 
ing percentages  may  be  inserted.  They  may,  in  each  case, 
be  taken  as  the  average  of  the  pair  between  which  the  per- 
centage is  to  have  its  place.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.01,  0.95,  0.90,  0.85,  0.79,  0.73,  0.67,  0.62,  0.57, 
0.52,  0.47,  0.43,  0.37,  0.33,  0.28,  0.25,  0.22,  0.18, 
0.17,  0.15,  0.14. 

The  total  depth  of  penetration  here  involved  is  1.62  inches. 
If  a  curve  be  formed,  it  will  be  found  to  approach  some- 
what to  a  straight  line.  A  curve  for  the  former  results  (cor- 
responding to  36  hours)  would  differ  very  considerably  from 
such  a  line.  This  suggests  the  principle  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  carbon  falls  off  with  a  greater  approach  to  regu- 
larity, the  longer  the  period  of  casehardening.  In  the  case 
of  the  360-hour  period,  the  increase  of  the  depth  by  0.08 
meant,  in  the  earlier  part,  a  drop  of  five  or  six  points  in  the 
carbon  percentage. 

In  view  of  what  is  now  known  about  casehardening, 
it  seems  permissible  to  state  that,  if  the  temperature  is 
maintained  at  one  level  throughout  the  casehardening  period, 
then  he  may  with  confidence  expect  that  there  will  be  no 
abrupt  variations  in  the  concentrations  of  carbon  as  the 
process  penetrates  from  the  outside  towards  the  center.  The 
rate  of  change  may  not  remain  the  same,  but  it  will  not 
alter  suddenly.  This  is  a  very  important  thing,  since  it 
enables  us  to  avoid  producing  a  shell  or  layer  very  dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  next  above  or  the  next  below. 
Generally,  abrupt  changes  in  the  carbon  content  of  the  steel 
are  not  desirable.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  maintain  the 
conditions,  especially  the  temperature,  throughout  the  case- 
hardening  period. 

CONTROL  OF  TEMPERATURE 

Control  of  temperature — holding  it  at  a  given  level — is 
much  more  easily  specified  than  accomplished.  A  proper 
furnace  is  necessary  and  it  must  be  capable  not  merely  of 
producing  the  required  temperature  but  it  must  provide  a 
heating  space  where  the  fluctuations  of  temperature,  as  to 
various  locations,  are  ver>'  slight.  Good  casehardening  can 
hardly  be  done  if  the  variations  in  temperature  in  different 
parts  of  the  furnace — except,  perhaps,  for  a  space  near 
the    door,    or    some    other    special    spot — are    considerable. 
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Giolitti  sets  a  maximum  permissible  variation  at  30  deg.  .C. 
This  is  54  deg.  F.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  any 
number  of  furnaces  where  this  requirement  is  not  met  and 
where  nevertheless  casehardening,  after  a  fashion,  is  being 
done.  This  evenness  of  temperature  in  the  heat  chamber 
is  doubtless  difficult  to  get  where  solid  fuel  is  used,  but  a 
properly  constructed  furnace  operated  by  oil  or  gas  should 
accomplish  the  desired  result. 

A  second  prime  requirement  of  the  furnace  is  the  cap- 
ability of  being  run  for  long  periods  of  time — up  to  100 
or  more  hours,  depending  upon  the  work — at  the  same  tem- 
perature This  is  another  requirement  that  the  furnace  fired 
with  solid  fuel  will  probably  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy. 
Oil  and  gas,  however,  when  used  in  properly  designed  and 
constructed  furnaces  lend  themselves  to  accurate  regulation 
and  should  satisfy  the  requirement  for  an  extended  run. 

A    REPRESENTATIVE    PROCEDURE 

It  will  be  useful  to  summarize  for  a  representative  case  a 
good  deal  of  what  has  been  set  forth.  Let  us  assume  that 
we  have  to  caseharden  a  lot  of  small  articles  of  low  carbon 
steel. 

1.  Prepare  the  packing,  making  sure  of  its  purity,  fine- 
ness and  dryness. 

2.  Prepare  the  box  by  casting  the  bottom  with  a  fire-clay 
paste. 

3.  Heat  the  box  or  otherwise  provide  for  drying  this  paste. 

4.  Tamp  in  place  a  bottom  layer  of  packing  13^  in.  thick. 

5.  Place  one  layer  of  the  work  on  top  of  this  layer,  mak- 
ing sure  that  minimum  space  between  articles  and  between 
the  articles  and  sides  of  the  box  is  IJ^  in.  or  134  in. 

6.  Put  packing  in  and  around  articles  and  overlay  them 
until  the  minimum  depth  of  packing  above  tops  of  articles 
is  13^  in.  or  134  in-     Tamp  the  packing  in  place. 

7.  Repeat  five  and  six  for  each  la)'er  of  work  put  in. 

8.  Add  a  top  layer  of  tamped  packing  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  1 34  in.  or  1 3^  in. 

9.  Put  top  on,  luting  it  with  mortar  of  fire  clay  and  water. 

10.  Set  box,  thus  loaded,  in  furnace,  but  near  door,  until 
the  interior  moisture  is  all  gone  and  the  fire  clay  seal  is  dry. 

11.  Push  the  box  into  the  furnace  and  bring  tempera- 
ture of  boxes  and  contents  to  about  1,600  deg.  F.  There 
will  be  a  variation  between  the  center  of  the  box  and  the 
exterior;  1,650  outside  may  be  needed  to  get  1,600  inside 
near  the  center. 

12.  Maintain  heat  at  an  even  level  for  the  necessary  time. 

13.  Remove  box  from  furnace,  open  and  suitably  quench. 

14.  Re-heat  slowly  to  restoration  point. 

15.  Quench  again. 

16.  Re-heat  to  proper  hardening  point. 

17.  Quench. 


LOCOMOTIVE   FAILURES 

BY  J.  F.  DONELLON 
Ma«ter  Mechanic,  Delaware  &  Hudson 

Locomotive  failures,  that  awful  nightmare  to  everv  con- 
scientious roundhouse  foreman,  general  foreman  and  master 
mechanic,  can  be  given  a  knockout  blow  by  applying  the 
proper  remedy  in  the  roundhouse.  If  they  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated entirely,  they  can  be  decreased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power  will  wonder  what  hap- 
pened. 

This  is  what  should  happen:  Cover  the  most  important 
jobs  in  the  roundhouse  with  specialists.  The  more  special- 
ists, the  more  efficient  the  organization  will  be.  No  matter 
how  poor  a  mechanic  a  man  may  be,  if  he  is  interested  in 
his  work,  he  is  bound  to  become  more  proficient  if  given 
regular  work  on  a  locomotive  or  machine.  With  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  effect  and  mechanics  being  paid  while  they  eat. 


it  is  not  asking  too  much  to  insist  on   100  per  cent  eflS- 
ciency. 

It  would  be  well  for  any  master  mechanic  or  shop  super- 
intendent to  pattern  his  shop  organization  after  a  winning 
ball  team — the  master  mechanic  should  be  a  good  live  man- 
ager, the  general  foreman  or  enginehouse  foreman  the  cap- 
tain, the  gang  foreman  or  leaders  to  be  the  coaches,  train- 
ing the  players  thoroughly,  encouraging  them  when  th^ 
are  slipping  and  cheering  them  when  they  make  a  home 
run,  or  in  other  words  when  they  do  a  good  quick  job. 

Post  the  locomotive  failure  sheet,  which  in  reality  is  a 
score  board,  every  day.  They  will  then  quickly  learn  the 
items  that  cause  failures  and  they  will  feel  their  pride  hurt 
when  fellow  employees  refer  to  some  locomotive  they  worked 
on  as  failing  between  terminals  and  delaying  other  trains. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  monthly  failure  sheet  on  any 
railroad  will  shown  that  90  per  cent  of  the  failures  are  caused 
by  improper  inspection  in  the  shops.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  practice  of  educating  locomotive  in- 
spectors, calling  their  attention  to  items  that  cause  failures 
and  giving  them  breakage  diagrams  of  all  the  parts  that 
fail,  regardless  of  whether  the  locomotive  on  which  the  fail- 
ure occurred  was  out  of  their  respective  station  or  s(xne 
other  station. 

It  is  my  belief  that  every  rod,  frame,  link  hanger,  or  ixt 
fact,  any  of  the  particular  i>arts  that  fail  frequently,  have 
what  I  consider  a  breaking  zone;  that  is,  some  part  of  the 
rod  stands  considerable  more  stress  than  the  other  secticMis 
and  is  more  liable  to  fail. 

A  list  of  the  parts  that  failed  and  caused  locomotive  fail- 
ures on  a  prominent  railroad  is  given  below: 

Air    pump    4  '• 

\xle    (driver)    broken 2 

irake  beam  down   (driver)...' 1 

Brass  broken    (tank)    ..  I| 

Bolts,   eccentric  hook  gone >..,.;*...  1  ' 

Brace,    tank   binder   broken    ..".......  1  ," 

Bolt,   front   side   rc^d   broken 1 

Bolt,  lost  out  back  end  of  valve  rod 3  • 

Link    saddle    bolts    broken 1 

Rocker  arm   bolt   lost    1         *      ! 

Cylinder   head   broken    Z  ' 

Cylinder    packing    2 

Firebox   door    | 

Drawbars    broken     I 

Flues,    superheater,    leaking    2  '• 

Flues,  bursted    4 

Dump    grates    disconnected    1 

Guide    yokes   broken    ».■•»......  I 

Leaky   taiik  hose    .■..,',,...  I 

Spring    Hanger    broken    2 

Driver   hub   cracked    1 

Transmitter   bar    bt  oken    2 

Tender  brake   beam   hanger  broken 1 

Link    block    hanger    broken 1 

Injectors    not    working     2 

Hot   tender    truck   journals    2 

Hot    trailer    truck    journals    1 

Hot    driver    axle    journals 7 

Hot   engine    truck    journals    3 

Lining,    front    end    main    rod    keys 1 

Main    rod   key   lost    1 

Nuts    off    guide     2 

Hot    main    pins    5 

Broken   air   pipe    .f 

Packing   rings,   valve    1 

Piston    head    broken     1 

Plug"  out   of   release   valve 1 

Main    rod   working    loose    •  1 

Intermediate    rod    broken    2 

Bolt    blown    out,    reservoir     1 

Reverse  gear  in  back  motion 1 

Reverse    lever    casting    broken 1 

Low    steam     2 

Lew   steam   due   to   leaky   flues *. 1 

Main    rod    strap    broken 1 

Relief  valve  spring  broken    ...;,,», ,.,iy,i......  1 

Strap    on    drawbar    down t 

Tires    loose     4- 

Throttle    connection    broken     1 

Valve  stem  broken   1 

Wrist   pin   nut   lost   off t 

This  list  extends  over  a  period  from  January  1  to  August 
1,  1919.     On  this  particular  division  there  were  38,000  en- 
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gine>  dispatched  during  this  time,  including  yard  engines 
and  all  classes  of  power,  so  there  were  approximately  430  en- 
gines dispatched  per  engine  failure. 

A  careful  study  of  the  causes  of  failures,  both  by  the 
mechanics  and  the  inspectors,  will  add  greatly  to  the  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  the  roundhouse  organization. 


other  dies  having  different  radii,  depending  on  the  diameter 
of  the  hub  liner  required,  may  be  applied  in  their  place. 


FORMING  HUB   LINERS  ON  THE 
BULLDOZER 

BY  F.  G.  LISTER 
Mechanical  Engineer,  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

On  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  there  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time  a  device  for  forming  wrought  iron  hub  liners 
for  locomotive  driving  wheels  on  the  bulldozer.  This  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  as  it  forms  a  good  hub  liner  at  a 
very  nominal  cost.  The  device  as  applied  to  the  machine  is 
shown  in  the  drawing.    The  dies  A  and  B  are  made  to  cor- 


CoRN  Used  as  Fuel  in  Argentina. — Because  of  the 
impossibility  of  securing  coal  from  England,  from  which 
country  Argentina  formerly  imported  its  supply,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  Railway  Gazette  (London),  the 
demand  for  hard  wood,  obtained  from  forests  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country,  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  railways 
found  it  difficult  to  haul  to  the  south  sufficient  wood  to 
supply  themselves  and  other  consumers.  Experiments  were 
then  made  with  com  (maize),  of  which  there  was  an 
abundance  in  the  republic,  and  it  was  found  that  maize 
would  burn  freely  and  had  practically  the  same  calorific 
value  as  hard  wood.  It  gave  good  results  in  the  stationary 
boilers  of  power  houses  where  thousands  of  tons  were  burned 
each  month.  Some  was  also  used  in  locomotives.  It  was 
burned   sometimes   in   the   form   of  grain,  but  more  often 


ca.- 
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Details  of  the   Bulldozer  Dies  and  Sequence  of  the  Operations  for  Forming   Hub   Liners 


respond  to  the  inside  and  outside  diameters  respectively  of 
the  hub  liners,  A  being  bolted  to  the  top  of  one  plate  and  B 
being  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  other. 

To  form  the  liner,  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  1  in.  by  3^  in. 
and  of  the  proper  lengUi  to  make  a  full  circle  is  brought  to 
a  cherry  red  heat  and  laid  across  the  bottom  plate  and  against 
the  periphery  of  die  A.  The  first  stroke  of  the  bulldozer 
forms  a  piece  similar  to  the  shape  shown  at  L.  The  iron  is 
tiien  moved  until  the  center  of  the  die  is  about  one-fourth  the 
distance  from  the  end,  and  the  second  stroke  of  the  bulldozer 
forms  it  to  the  shape  shown  at  M.  A  similar  operation  on 
the  opposite  end  at  the  third  stroke  forms  the  iron  almoet 
circular  as  shown  at  N.  It  is  turned  several  times  on  the 
plate  until  a  perfect  circle  is  obtained  and  the  ends  join  well 
together.  The  dies  A  and  B  are  bolted  to  the  plates  %-\n. 
countersunk  head  bolts,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  and 


on  the  cob.  Firebars  had  to  be  placed  about  ^  in.  apart, 
otherwise  the  grain  fell  through  into  the  ash  pit  or  ash 
pan.  This  closing  up  of  the  bars  was  particularly  neces- 
sary when  maize  was  used  on  locomotives.  In  such  cases 
it  was  burned  mostly  on  shunting  engines.  The  relative 
calorific  values  of  maize  and  coal  are  found  to  be  in  practice 
as  2.5  to  1 ;  similar  values  for  hard  wood  and  coal  vary 
between  2.1  of  wood  to  1  of  coal,  and  2.5  of  wood  to  1 
of  coal.  If  the  maize  is  ground  down  until  the  particles 
are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  medium  sand,  and  it  is 
then  blown  by  a  fan  into  a  heated  combustion  chamber, 
it  immediately  bursts  into  flame  and  is  much  more  eco- 
nomically consumed.  The  maize  sold  for  about  $15  a 
ton  and  a  large  quantity  is  still  being  burned  in  the  Argen- 
tine, but  fuel  oil  in  reasonable  quantities  is  now  arriving 
from  the  Mexican  and  other  oil  fields. 
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GUTTING  DRY  PIPE  HOLES  IN  TUBE 

SHEETS 

BY  J.  J,  SHEEHAN 
Tool  Foreman,  Norfolk  &  Western.  Roanoke.  Va. 

The  photograph  herewith  shows  our  method  of  drilling 
and  facing  front  flue  sheet  for  steam  pipe  joint.     This  tool 


Tool  for  Cutting  Dry  Pipe  Holes  in  Tube  Sheets 

fits  the  drill  press  spindle  on  the  outside  and  is  held  in 
place  by  a  key  fitted  to  the  drift  slot  in  the  spindle.  The 
cutter  heads  are  adjustable,  having  a  range  of  boring  size 
from  5  in.  to  15  in.  The  size  of  steel  used  for  tools  is  ^ 
in.  by  1  in. 


HOT  DRIVING  BOXES  ON  A.  E.  F. 
LOCOMOTIVES 

BY  G.  E.  LESTER 

Shop  Superintendent,  Nevers  (Nievre).  France.  Shops  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces 

In  our  repair  work  at  the  Nevers  (Nievre),  France,  shops 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  among  other  things 
we  experienced  considerable  trouble  due  to  driving  boxes 
running  hot  on  one  type  of  Consolidation  locomotives  im- 
mediately after  leaving  the  shops  after  being  overhauled. 
It  was  noticed  that  some  12  or  15  locomotives  of  this  type 
had  been  sent  to  our  shop  within  a  few  weeks'  time  to  have 
the  crown  bearings  renewed,  and  upon  comparing  the  date 
of  shopping  and  the  date  that  the  locomotives  were  built, 
it  was  found  that  they  had  been  in  active  service  only  from 
one  to  three  months. 

When  two  or  three  of  these  locomotives  had  run  hot  after 
receiving  new  crown  bearings,  it  was  decided  to  watch  the 
next  one  closely  to  determine  the  cause  for  this  condition. 

On  the  next  locomotive  received  for  repairs  the  driving 
boxes  were  removed,  the  crown  bearings  were  shimmed,  and 
in  so  doing  several  of  them  became  out  of  parallel  at  the  shoe 
and  wedge  face,  making  it  necessary  that  these  faces  be 
planed.  All  the  boxes  were  then  bored  to  fit  the  journal, 
allowing  enough  to  scrap)e  them  to  a  perfect  bearing.  The 
proper  amount  of  clearance  was  given  to  the  bottom  ends 
of  the  crown  bearings  so  that  the  oil  would  not  have  any 
difficulty  in  staying  on  the  journal  and  that  the  box  would 
not  have  a  tendenc)-  to  ride  the  journal. 

In  boring  the  boxes  they  were  set  on  the  boring  mill  on 
parallel  strips  with  the  hub  face  of  the  box  up,  to  which 


they  were  lined  with  a  surface  gage  so  that  the  bore  of  the 
bearing  would  be  at  exactly  right  angles  to  the  hub  face. 
The  boxes  were  then  drilled  and  the  bearings  chipped,  in 
order  to  have  the  oil  from  the  oil  cavity  on  top  of  the  box 
distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  crown. 

The  boxes  were  then  sent  to  the  erecting  shop,  applied  to 
the  journals,  and  checked  by  the  erecting  shop  inspector, 
who  found  them  anywhere  from  1/16  in.  to  5/16  in.  out 
of  center  on  the  inside  faces  of  the  boxes.  This  condition 
existed  on  the  boxes  that  had  been  planed,  as  well  as  on 
those  that  had  not  been  planed,  and  on  removing  them  from 
the  journals  and  laying  off  a  center  on  both  the  hub  face 
as  well  as  on  the  inside  face  of  the  box,  it  was  found  that 
the  hub  face  was  exactly  in  the  center  when  compared  with 
the  shoe  and  wedge  faces,  but  that  the  center  on  the  inside 
face  of  the  box  was  out  of  line  the  amounts  stated  above. 

At  this  time  we  received  in  the  machine  shop  another  set 
of  boxes  of  the  same  type,  and  before  any  work  was  done 
on  them,  centers  were  applied  to  both  faces,  as  had  been  done 
to  the  other  set,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  their 
condition  was  when  they  were  removed  from  the  engine. 
It  was  found  that  these  boxes  also  were  out  of  center  on  the 
inside  face  of  the  box. 

Previous  to  this  time,  when  we  had  any  of  the  boxes  of 
this  type  in  the  shop  to  have  the  shoe  and  wedge  faces 
planed,  we  clamped  them  down  to  the  planer  table  on  paral- 
lel strips  applied  under  the  shoe  and  wedge  face,  depending 
on  which  one  was  to  be  planed,  which  of  course  caused  the 
box  to  be  planed  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  was  placed 
on  the  planer,  with  the  exception  of  having  the  faces  run- 
ning parallel  lengthwise. 

From  the  investigation  made  the  opinion  was  formed  that 
the  hub  face  bore  of  the  crown  bearing  and  the  shoe  wedge 
faces  were  not  square  with  each  other  when  they  were  first 
built  at  the  manufacturing  works.  This,  we  think,  caused 
a  twisting  movement  of  the  box,  which  had  the  same  tenden- 
cy to  make  the  crown  beating  run  hot  as  would  a  bearing 
with  the  crown  bored  tapering. 

As  we  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  casting  of  the  proper 
dimensions  to  make  a  planer  face  plate  on  which  the  boxes 
could  be  clamped  against  the  hub  face,  a  large  square  was 
made,  to  which  the  boxes  were  set  before  planing  the  shoe 
and  wedge  face. 


SHAPING  THE  ENDS  OF  TRACK  CHISELS 

In  dressing  track  chisels  the  usual  practice  is  to  taper  the 
cutting  end  under  the  hammer  and  term  the  edge  to  the 
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Details  of  the  Track  Chisel   Sharpener 

proper  contour  on  a  grinding  wheel.  This  operation  requires 
considerable  time  and  unless  care  is  taken  the  steel  may  be 
heated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  tempered.  In  the 
Shoreham  shops  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
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Marie,  an  interesting  device  is  in  use  which  shapes  the  end 
of  the  chisel  after  it  has  been  drawn  down  and  makes  grind- 
ing unnecessary.  This  combined  shaper  and  sharpener  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  herewith.  It  consists  of  a  guide 
which  fits  on  an  anvil  and  holds  two  dies.  The  chisel  after 
being  drawn  down  under  the  hammer  is  inserted  between 
the  cutting  edges  of  the  dies  and  a  single  blow  cuts  off  the 
end  and  shapes  the  edge.  By  this  method  considerable  labor 
is  saved  and  the  danger  of  burning  the  steel  on  the  grinding 
wheel  is  avoided. 


A  COVERED  HOSE  REEL 

The  covered  hose  reel  shown  in  the  illustration  affords  a 
simple  and  effective  means  of  protecting  fire  hose  from  the 
elements  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  easy  access  to  the 
hose  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  it. 

The  cover  is  made  of  sheet  metal  formed  to  cover  the  reel 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  fire  hose  and  is  iirmly  secured 
to  the  reel  standard,  which  can  be  permanently  placed  near 
a  water  hydrant. 

This  cover  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made  in  the  shop 


The  Covered  Reel   Installed   Near  a  Hydrant 

and  applied  to  hose  reels  about  the  yards.  Its  cost  is  not 
great  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  hose  and  to  the  reel 
itself  will  result  in  a  much  longer  life  of  both.  This  effects 
an  economy  that  will  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the  cover 
and  at  the  same  time  insures  that  snow  or  ice  may  not  in- 
terfere with  the  use  of  the  hose.  This  type  of  hose  reel  cover 
has  been  in  use  in  the  yards  of  an  eastern  railroad  for  some 
time  past. 


ACETYLENE  GENERATOR,  SACRAMENTO 
SHOPS,  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

An  old  Pintsch  gas  tank  or  any  other  suitable  tank  that 
will  hold  a  pressure  of  50  lb.  per  sq.  in.  can  be  used  for  the 
generator.  In  generating  gas  the  pressure  should  not  exceed 
12  lb.  per  sq.  in.  On  the  top  of  the  generator  is  a  reservoir 
to  hold  the  carbide  which  is  fed  into  the  lower  tank  as 
wanted  by  a  screw  fitting  in  the  inside  of  a  two-inch  pipe. 
The  generating  tank  and  washer  should  be  kept  about  half 
full  of  water;  the  water  level  in  the  cylinders  can  be  gaged 
by  the  use  of  pet  cocks.  The  water  level  in  the  generator 
tanks  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  the  lower  pet 


Arrangement    of    Acetylene    Generating    Equipment 

cock.     The  filter  cylinder  is  to  be  filled  with  hair. 

The  gas  from  the  generator  tank  enters  the  bottom  of  the 
washer  cylinder,  comes  out  of  the  top  and  enters  the  bottom 
of  the  filter  cylinder  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  through  the 
hose  and  connections  to  the  torch.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  carbide  dry  until  used  for  making  gas.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  generator  tank  should  be  washed  out  and 
fresh  water  put  in  both  the  tank  and  the  washer  cylinder. 
Every  four  months,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  all  plugs  should 
be  removed  and  the  tank,  pipes  and  cylinders  should  be 
given  a  thorough  cleaning.  No  iron  or  metallic  tools  should 
be  used  in  cleaning  the  tank.  The  contents  should  not  be 
emptied  into  a  sewer  but  should  be  deposited  on  the  ground 
in  some  suitable  location. 


Diesel  and  Semi-Diesel  Engines. — A  Diesel  engine 
is  a  prime  mover  actuated  by  the  gases  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  a  liquid  or  pulverized  fuel  injected  in  a  fine 
state  of  sub-division  into  the  engine  cylinder  at  or  about 
the  conclusion  of  a  compression  stroke.  The  heat  generated 
by  the  compression  to  a  high  temperature  of  air  within  the 
cylinder  is  the  sole  means  of  igniting  the  charge.  The 
combustion  of  the  charge  proceeds  at,  or  approximately  at, 
constant  pressure.  A  semi-Diesel  engine  is  a  prime  mover 
actuated  by  the  gases  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  a 
hydro-carbon  oil.  A  charge  of  oil  is  injected  in  the  form 
of  a  spray  into  a  combustion  space  open  to  the  cylinder 
of  the  engine  at  or  about  the  time  of  maximum  compres- 
sion in  the  cylinder.  The  heat  derived  from  an  uncooled 
portion  of  the  combustion  chamber,  together  with  the  heat 
generated  by  the  compression  of  air  to  a  moderate  temper- 
ature, ignites  the  charge.  The  combustion  of  the  charge 
takes  place  at,  or  approximately  at,  constant  volume. — 
Compressed  Air  Magazine. 
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New  Devices 


HIGH  POWER  TURRET  LATHE 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  turret  lathe  of  greater  power 
and  strength  to  finish  gear  blanks,  forgings  and  tough  alloy 
steel  parts,  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  developed  the  new  No.  6  turret  lathe,  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
It  is  expected  that  on  account  of  its  increased  power  this 
machine  will  be  able  to  do  work  formerly  done  by  heavier 
and  more  expensive  machines. 

The  increase  in  power  and  productive  ability  of  the  No.  6 
turret  lathe  is  secured  by  means  of  the  double  friction  back 
gears,  shown  in  Fig.  2.  With  the  construction  indicated, 
nine  spindle  speeds  are  available,  three  for  each  step  of 


holder  is  regularly  furnished  for  the  rear.  Either  of  these 
tool  holders  may  be  removed  and  forming  tool  holders  sub- 
stituted. The  automatic  chuck  and  bar  feed  are  pro- 
vided, operated  by  a  long  lever  in  front  of  the  head,  and  a 
stepped  wedge  automatically  adjusts  the  collet  for  slightly 
var}ing  diameters.  A  master  collet  and  bushing  pads  are 
regularly  furnished  with  the  machine  for  holding  2%-Sii. 
round  stock,  but  bushings  for  hexagon  stock  can  be  held  in 
this  collet  also.  Square  stock  requires  a  square  stock  master 
collet  and  bushing  pads.  Extra  capacity  collets  can  be  fur- 
nished for  holding  short-length  work  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  capacity  through  the  spindle. 

The  hexagon  turret  is  arranged  for  holding  tools  with  or 


Fig.   1 — No.  6  Warner  &  Swasey   High    Production  Turret   Lathe. 


the  driving  cone.  The  extra  power  permits  taking  heavy 
forming  and  facing  cuts  on  both  bar  and  chucking  jobs, 
which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  single  back  geared  type 
of  lathe. 

The  general  view  of  the  turret  lathe  shows  it  equipped 
with  a  heavy  duty  carriage  provided  with  power  cross  and 
hand  longitudinal  feed.  Six  power  cross  feeds  and  reverse 
are  obtainable  in  the  apron.  The  three  finer  feeds  are  suit- 
able for  forming  and  the  three  coarser  feeds  for  facing  oper- 
ations. The  front  toolpost,  with  an  adjustable  wedge,  is 
arranged  to  be  swiveled  at  any  angle,  and  a  cutting  off  tool 


without  shanks.  The  six  tool  holes,  counterbored  for  cen- 
tering plate  tools,  are  fitted  with  draw  bolts  and  are  bored 
1)4  in.  in  diameter,  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Bolt  holes 
are  provided  for  securing  plate  tools  to  the  faces. 

The  turret  is  revolved  automatically  by  the  backward 
movement  of  the  slide.  The  locking  bolt  is  at  the  front  end 
of  the  slide  and  works  into  steel  taper  bushings  inserted  in 
the  bottom  of  the  turret  close  to  its  outside  edge  directly 
under  the  cutting  tool. 

Independent  adjustable  stops  operate  automatically  from 
each  position  of  the  turret  and  disengage  the  power  feeds. 
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They  are  readily  adjustable  for  the  proper  length  of  each  cut.  single,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  wheels  of  various  shapes. 

The  turret  saddle  has  a  supplementary  taper  base  to  adjust  The  head  is  graduated  in  degrees  for  a  space  of  30  deg. 
the  tool  holes  in  the  turret  to  the  exact  height  of  the  spindle  The  grinding   wheel   spindle   is   made  extra   large,   of   a 

center.     Taper  gibs,  fitted  the  whole  length  of  the  saddle  on  special  steel,  hardened  and  ground,   the  bearings  being  of 


each  side,  provide  means  for  adjusting  the  slide  sideways. 

Power  feed  for  the  turret  slide  is  furnished  only  when  es- 
pecially ordered,  and  any  one  of  four  feed  changes  is  easily 
obtainable.  The  automatic  trip  operates  in  connection  with 
independent  adjustable  stops  for  each  hole  in  the  turret. 

•An  oil  pump,  which  operates  when  the  machine  is  run  in 


phosphor   bronze.      Large   grinding   wheel   flanges   are  pro- 


Fig.  2 — Rear  Head  Showing   Double   Friction   Baci«  Gears. 

either  direction,  delivers  a  steady  and  abundant  flow  of  cut- 
ting lubricant  to  the  cutting  tools. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  No.  6  turret  lathe  has  a  maximum 
swing  of  20^  in.  and  a  bar  capacity  of  2^  in.  On  soft 
machinery  steel  the  threading  capacity  with  a  self-opening 
die  head  is  1-34  in.  The  total  cross  travel  of  the  carriage 
slide  is  10  in.  and  the  total  longitudinal  travel  14  in.  A 
three-horsepower  motor  is  required  to  drive  this  machine. 


PRODUCTION  FACE  GRINDER 

.^fter  being  thoroughly  tested  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time  a  new  self-contained  face  grinder,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  has 
l>een  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Cleveland  Machine  Tool 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  particular  advantages 
claimed  for  this  machine  are  high  production,  freedom  from 
breakdown  and  ease  of  operation.  The  L-shaped  column 
is  a  one-piece  box  section  designed  for  rigidity  and  strength. 
A  door  in  front  permits  of  easy  access  to  the  working  parts 
of  the  machine  for  oiling,  inspection  and  adjustment.  The 
table  is  42  in.  long  by  9)4  in.  wide.  One  V-shaped  and 
one  flat  way  give  ample  bearing  surface,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  table  is  larger  than  the  ways  the  latter  are 
always  covered  and  kept  free  from  dust  and  grit.  The 
table  is  provided  with  a  crank  handle  adjustment,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  by  which  the  arc  of  oscillation  can  be  readily 
adjusted  to  the  work  to  be  ground.  The  throw,  or  arc  of 
oscillation,  can  be  adjusted  up  to  six  inches,  which  permits 
of  handling  work  up  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  The  table  is 
oscillated  by  a  crank  disk,  driven  by  a  worm  and  worm  gear, 
insuring  a  firm  and  steady  motion.  Six  changes  of  feed  are 
secured  by  means  of  a  three-step  cone  pulley  on  the  machine 
and  a  two-speed  countershaft. 

The  grinding  wheel  head  is  fitted  to  a  saddle,  secured  to 
the  main  part  of  the  column  by  a  dovetail  slide,  and  gibbed 
to  provide  adjustment  for  wear.  The  adjusting  screw  for 
the  saddle  is  provided  with  a  micrometer  dial.  The  grind- 
ing wheel  head  is  pivoted  and  can  be  turned  to  any  desired 


p«- 


Fig.    1 — Cleveland    Production    Face    Grinder. 

vided,   and   a  wheel  guard   large   enough  to   accommodate 
8-in.  grinding  wheels  is  made  a  part  of  the  machine. 

The  work  head  is  secured  to  the  wing  of  the  column  by 
means  of  a  dovetail  slide  and  rests  on  its  own  saddle,  which 
has  longitudinal  adjustment  of  6  in.     The  saddle  is  attached 


Fig.  2 — The   Arc   of  Oscillation    Is    Easily    Adjustable. 

to  the  column  by  a  hand  clamping  screw,  thus  providing 
easy  adjustment,  and  a  gib  makes  this  slide  adjustable  for 
wear.  The  machine  will  accommodate  work  6  in.  in  thickness 
without  overhang  of  the  saddle.  By  making  proper  allow- 
ance for  saddle  overhang  it  is  possible  to  handle  work  up  to 
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10  or  more  inches  in  thickness.    The  work  is  pivoted  on  the 
saddle  and  can  be  swung  to  any  angle. 

The  work  spindle  is  extra  large,  made  of  special  steel, 
hardened  and  ground,  and  has  a  No.  11  Brown  &  Sharpe 
taper  hole.  The  spindle  bearings  are  of  phosphor  bronze, 
and  are  adjustable  for  wear.  Ihe  nose  of  the  spindle  is 
threaded  to  receive  a  10-in.  face  plate,  which  has  two 
7/16-in.  T-slots  at  right  angles,  permitting  rapid  clamping 
of  the  work.  Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  lubri- 
cation and  protection  from  dust.  The  four  spindle  bear- 
ings are  provided  with  large  sight- feed  oil  cups,  and  all 
cylindrical  and  flat  bearings  have  oil  holes  fitted  up  with 
dustproof  oil  caps.  The  machine  is  designed  esjiecially  for 
grinding  metal  slitting  saws,  hubs  of  milling  cutters,  faces 
of  bushings,  arbor  collars,  etc. 


HEAVY  QUICK  CHANGE  LATHE 

A  powerful  cone  type  lathe  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
recently  by  the  Cincinnati  Lathe  &  Tool  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  lathe  is  made  in  four  sizes,  varying  from 
22  in.  to  28  in.  in  capacity,  and  is  designed  especially  with 
the  idea  of  utilizing  the  best  grade  of  high-speed  steel  tools 


Fig.  1 — Cincinnati  Heavy  Duty  Lathe. 

to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
design  a  lathe  powerful  in  every  detail  and  without  intricate 
mechanism  which  may  be  easily  broken  or  worn  out. 

The  lathe  bed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  exceptionally  heavy 


the  wear.  The  apron,  of  box  type  construction,  is  provided 
with  a  chasing  dial  and  automatic  stop. 

Ample  power  to  drive  this  lathe  is  secured  by  means  of 
the  three-cone  pulley,  which  is  driven  by  a  S^^-in.  belt 
The  power  is  transmitted  through  the  sliding  double  back 
gear  shown  in  Fig.  2.  An  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the 
headstock  may  be  obtained  from  the  bearings.  The  front 
bearing  is  4^/^  in.  by  7f^  in.,  the  back  bearing  3^  in.  by 
S}i  in.  The  quick  change  gear  box  of  standard  Cincinnati 
construction  gives  a  wide  range  of  speeds  and  feeds. 

The  tailstock  is  equipped  with  a  crank  operated  pinion, 
which  meshes  with  the  rack  and  insures  easy  movement  of 
the  tailstock.  The  two  spindle  locking  devices  for  clamping 
the  spindle  hold  it  in  rigid  alinement  and  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  springing  under  heavy  cuts. 

If  desired,  this  lathe  can  be  furnished  with  turrets  on  the 
carriage  or  the  bed,  oil  pan  and  pump,  taper,  relieving  or 
draw-in  attachments  and  turret  tool  posts.  Either  cone  type 
or  geared  head  for  belt  or  motor  drive  may  be  specified. 


STAYBOLT  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  drilling 
stay-bolt  telltale  holes,  even  before  the  bolts  were  applied 
to  the  boiler,  due  to  drill  breakage,  and  a  five-spindle  drill- 
ing machine  has  been  especially  designed  with  a  view  to 
obviating  this  difficulty.     As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 


W  I    c     'M 


Fig.  2 — Rear  View  of  Sliding  Double  Back  Gears. 

and,  being  braced  with  box  section  girths,  is  well  able  to 
withstand  all  twisting  strains.  The  carriage  is  especially 
designed  to  withstand  all  strains  due  to  heavy  cuts,  and 
exceptionally  long  bearing  on  the  ways  is  provided.  This 
insures  greater  accuracy  in  the  cuts  taken  and  also  reduces 


Five-spindle    Staybolt    Drilling    Machine. 

machine  is  belt-driven,  the  driving  shaft  being  geared  to  five 
drill  spindles  B,  mounted  in  an  equal  number  of  small  air 
cylinders  C.  Five  chucks  for  holding  the  stay-bolts  are 
supported  on  a  framework,  as  shown  at  A.  The  chucks, 
which  are  self-centering  and  take  all  sizes  of  staybolts,  are 
provided  with  a  jig  for  supporting  the  drills. 

By  connecting  the  cylinders  through  the  connecting  pipes 
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and  three-way  valves  to  the  shop  air  line,  the  drills  are 
forced  up  into  the  bolts  when  the  three-way  operating  valve 
is  opened.  By  drilling  upward  the  chips  may  fall  out  easily, 
which  eliminates  a  large  proportion  of  the  drill  breakage. 
When  the  three-way  valve  is  placed  in  release  position  the 
spindles  drop,  thus  insuring  a  quick  release.  The  capacity 
of  the  machine  illustrated  is  75  bolts  per  hour,  with  telltale 
holes  V/i  in.  deep,  or  25  bolts  per  hour  with  telltale  holes 
8  in.  deep.  This  machine  is  the  invention  of  J.  B.  Hasty, 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  to  whom  a  patent  covering  the  prin- 
cipal features  has  been  issued. 


plates  when  passing  through  the  full  length  of  the  machine 
frame  in  the  splitting  operation.  This  avoids  the  necessity 
for  disconnecting  clutch  rods,  as  is  sometimes  necessary. 
The  machines  are  furnished  with  heavy  ribbed  bases  on 
both  side  to  balance  them  properly  and  to  insure  a  rigid 
foundation.  The  right-hand  foot  casting  is  cut  away  to 
provide  necessary  clearance  for  plates  when  cut  in  any 
length  and  width. 

All    machines    are    equipped    with    three-jaw    automatic 
clutches    for    operating    the    sliding    heads    independent    of 


COMBINATION  PUNCHING  AND 
SHEARING  MACHINE 

During  the  past  few  years  the  general  tendency  in  machine 
tool  design  has  been  to  combine  as  many  operations  as  pos- 
sible in  one  machine  and  sometimes  to  combine  the  machines 
themselves.  The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  machines,  cut  down  the  floor  space  occupied  and 
render  the  operation  of  the  machine  more  economical  by  the 
elimination  of  lost  motion. 

This  principle  of  consolidating  machines  has  been  em- 
bodied by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  111.,  in  a  new 


Fig.   1 — Ryerson    Quintuple   Punching   and   Shearing    Machine. 

quintuple  combination  punching  and  shearing  machine.  This 
machine  has  also  been  designed  with  the  idea  of  obtaining 
maximum  power,  efficiency  and  simplicity  of  operation.  Five 
metal  working  machines  are  combined  in  one  unit,  as  illus- 
trated in  -Fig.  1.  The  operations  of  shearing  of  plates, 
round  and  square  bars,  coping  and  notching,  section  cutting 
and  punching  may  be  performed  without  changing  any  of 
the  tools  or  attachments ;  therefore  no  time  is  lost  due  to  the 
interchange  of  attachments  for  the  various  operations. 
Samples  of  the  work  that  can  be  performed  are  shown  in 

Fig.  2. 

The  operating  side  of  the  machine  is  entirely  free  from 
all  overhanging  machine  parts,  the  entire  mechanism,  such 
as  gears,  clutches,  fly-wheels,  etc.,  being  on  the  opposite 
side,  as  illustrated  in'  Fig.  3.  This  constitutes  a  most  im- 
portant safety  feature.  Ample  space  is  provided  in  order 
that  the  operators  will  not  interfere  with  one  another  in 
handling  different  kinds  of  work  at  the  same  time.  The 
section  cutter  especially  is  given  generous  space,  so  that  the 
operator  may  cut  material  right  or  left  handed,  as  desired. 

All  the  foot-lever  connections  for  operating  the  three 
clutches  are  arranged  so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  long 


Fig.   2 — Samples   of   Work. 

each  other.  The  automatic  clutch  on  the  front  end  is  pro- 
vided with  a  loose  disk  to  permit  adjustment  of  the  stroke 
at  any  desired  position.  The  clutch  for  the  splitting  shear, 
bar  cutter  and  coping  and  notching  machine  can  be  oper- 
ated by  either  hand  or  foot.  The  clutches  for  the  punch 
and  section  cutter  are  operated  by  foot  (Mily.  All  gears  ex- 
cept the  motor  gear  are  made  of  cast  steel,  having  teeth  from 


Fig.  3 — Back  View  Showing  Arrangement  of  Overhanging 
Machine   Parts. 

the  solid  metal.  The  gears  run  in  extra  long  bronze  bush- 
ings and  are  covered  by  gear  guards,  ample  provision  being 
made  for  lubrication.  Heavily  constructed  outboard  bear- 
ing brackets,  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  take  up  all  the  strain 
when  the  three  tools  are  operated  at  the  same  time. 

The  main   frame  of  the  machine  consists  of  a   skeleton 
offset  shear  body,  which  is  reinforced  by  heavy  steel  plates,. 
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making  the  machine  extremely  rigid  and  able  to  withstand 
severe  stresses.  The  skeleton  frame  and  plates  are  properly 
interlocked  by  means  of  machine  steel  pins.  The  universal 
plate  shear  permits  of  splitting  plates  up  to  the  maximum 
capacity  in  any  length  and  width.  An  adjustable  hold-down 
for  the  material  is  provided. 

All  clutches  are  equipped  with  standard  architectural 
jaws,  which  permit  the  punching  of  standard  I-beams,  chan- 
nels and  sections,  both  in  the  flange  and  the  web.  Here 
again  adjustable  hold-downs  are  provided,  and  a  cam  shaft 
and  hand-wheel  arrangement  permits  the  centering  of  the 
punch  to  the  full  length  of  the  stroke.  A  shear  for  cutting 
round  and  square  bars  is  provided  in  the  sliding  head  of  the 
plate  shear.  Depending  upon  the  capacity  of  the  machine, 
blades  with  three  or  four  notches  can  be  provided. 

The  original  design  of  this  quintuple  punching  and  shear- 
ing machine  provides  for  direct  motor  drive,  but  if  desired 
a  belt  drive  with  tight  and  loose  pulley  belt  shifter  can  be 
furnished. 


A  RADICAL  DEPARTURE  IN  FREIGHT 
CAR  DOOR  FIXTURES 

ONE  of  the  trying  problems  which  railway  employees 
have  to  face  is  that  of  opening  freight  car  doors  with- 
out damage  to  the  doors.  A  new  device  which  is 
intended  to  remove  this  difficulty  is  the  Jerrj'  Loc-Lever. 
The  Loc-Lever  works  on  the  leverage  principle  and  when 
applied  takes  the  place  of  locks,  hasps  and  starters.  The 
iron  bar  which  forms  the  lever  proper  is  suspended  from 
the  side  plate  of  the  car  by  a  bolt  and  reaches  a  point  a  few- 
inches  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  car  door.  Another  bar 
is  fastened  to  the  car  door  and  extends  across  it  horizontally 
about  one-third  the  way  from  the  top.  To  this  are  attached 
four  fulcrum  pinions  formed  of  bolts  inserted  through  steel 
tulles,  large  enough  in  diameter  to  revolve  around  the  bolt 
and  thus  form  a  roller  bearing.     The  handle  of  the  main 


CAM  TYPE  LATHE  DOG 

There  is  more  or  less  danger  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  common  type  of  lathe  dog  with  its  projecting  set  screw. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  Efficiency  Device  Corporation. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  devised  the  lathe  dog  shown 
in  the  illustration,  which  depends  for  its  action  upon  the 
cam  principle.  It  is  also  claimed  that  a  considerable  saving 
in  time  is  realized,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  time  is  wasted 
in  hunting  for  wrenches  to  tighten  or  loosen  the  set  screw 
used  in  the  lathe  dog  of  the  ordinar>'  type. 

A  swing  of  the  smooth-jawed  cam  will  open  the  dog  to 
any  size  within  its  capacity  and,  after  the  work  is  inserted, 
springs  actuate  the  cam  and  close  it  automatically.     The 


Cam  Type  Lathe  Dog  In   Operation. 

lathe  dogs  do  not  depend  upon  the  springs,  however,  for 
their  driving  power,  because  the  harder  the  pull  the  tighter 
the  grip.  Due  to  the  absence  of  teeth  on  the  cam,  the  work 
is  not  scored  or  marked. 

This  lathe  dog  is  made  of  a  steel  drop  forging,  heavily 
case-hardened.  There  are  five  dogs  in  a  set,  with  a  capacity 
ranging  from  3^  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  each  size  having 
an  automatic  adjustment  of  Yi  in. 


A  Combined  Door  Lock  and  Opener 

lever  is  so  constructed  that  the  seal  or  the  lock  of  the  car 
can  be  inserted  through  convenient  orifices.  In  operation, 
when  the  door  is  closed  the  Loc-Lever  bar  lies  against  the 
last  pinion  and  holds  the  door  securely  in  place.  When 
the  door  is  to  be  opened  the  seal  is  broken,  thus  releasing 
the  lever,  which  is  then  raised  away  from  the  car  a  distance 
sufficient  to  pass  it  over  the  last  pinion,  against  which  it 
then  lies  in  a  diagonal  position.  A  pull  is  exerted  on  the 
handle  and  from  the  resulting  leverage  the  door  is  forced 
open  a  short  distance.  The  operation  is  repeated  on  the 
three  other  pinions  in  turn,  with  the  result  the  door  is  fully 
opened  without  damage. 

The  device  takes  its  name  from  the  nickname  of  its  in- 
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ventor,  H.  F.  Jerolaman,  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  who  is  familiarly  known  as 
"Jerry."  In  his  work  Mr.  Jerolaman  noted  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  car  doors  and 
this  device  is  his  idea  for  overcoming  the  trouble.  Besides 
effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  the  damage  ordinarily  done 
the  car  door,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  device  will  also  save 
time  at  stops  and  transfer  points. 


The  gear  friction  head,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  has  a  power- 
ful friction  clutch,  mounted  on  the  spindle  between  the 
cone  pulley  and  the  friction  gear,  which  serves  to  engage  the 
spindle  into  driving  connection  direct  with  the  cone  pulley 
on  one  side  or  with  the  back  gears  through  the  large  diame- 
ter spindle  gear  on  the  other  side.  The  frictions  are  of  the 
cone  type  and  are  operated  by  the  hand  lever  through  the 


INTERCHANGEABLE  UNIT  SCREW 
MACHINES 

A  new  line  of  hand-screw  machines,  embracing  five  sizes, 
to  handle  work  from  7/16  in.  to  2-9/16  in.,  has  been  de- 
signed recently  by  the  Foster  jNIachinc  Company  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.  The  unit  principle  of  design  has  been  carried  out  and, 
as  applied  to  this  line  of  machines,  each  machine  is  assembled 
from  a  numlicr  of  separate  units  built  and  kept  in  stock  as 
independent  units.  For  instance,  three  different  styles  of  cut- 
off units  are  available,  the  lever  feed  cut-off,  hand  screw 
feed  cut-off  and  power  feed  cut-off.  These  are  interchange- 
able, one  with  the  other,  and  can  be  furnsihcd  as  required. 
The  power  feed  of  the  turret  is  a  separate  unit,  and  a 
machine  can  therefore  be  built  either  with  power  feed  for 
the  turret  slide  or  with  hand  feed.  The  automatic  chuck 
and  bar  feed  are  independent  units  and  can  be  furnished  or 
omitted  as  required. 

The  No.  O  and  No.  1  screw  machines,  which  are  of  7/16- 
in.   and   15/16-in.  bar  capacity,  respectively,  are  designed 


Fig.   2 — Arrangement   of   Friction    Head. 

medium  of  a  long,  movable  sleeve  and  four  fingers  mounted 
on  the  spindle.  They  are  powerful  but  sensitive  in  operation. 
The  automatic  chuck  is  of  a  standard  spring  collet  type, 
and  the  operating  machanism  differs  materially  from  previ- 
ous designs.  The  fork  lever  principle  has  been  utilized  in- 
stead of  the  sliding  fork  principle,  which  eliminates  the 
cocking  action  and  reduces  friction.  The  automatic  chuck 
fingers  are  equipped  with  rollers  to  eliminate  friction  at  this 


Fig.  1 — No.  7  Foster  Hand   Screw   Machine. 


for  high   spindle  speeds  and  the  sensitiveness  of  operation 
essential  in  machines  of  small  bar  capacity. 

The  No.  3  screw  machine,  the  bar  capacity  of  which  is 
1  5/16  in.,  is  built  in  both  the  plain  head  and  friction  head 
types.  The  No.  5  and  the  No.  7  screw  machines,  with  a 
bar  capacity  of  1-13/16  in.  and  2-9/16  in.,  respectively, 
are  built  in  the  friction  head  type  only.  The  large  diameter 
cone  pulley  and  the  powerful  friction  provide  ample  power 
for  heav\-  requirements.  The  turret  slide  has  an  effective 
travel  of  7  in.  for  the  No.  3,  9  in.  for  the  No.  5  and  11  in. 
for  the  No.  7  screw  machine. 


point.  It  is  claimed  that  with  this  type  of  chucks  40  per 
cent  of  the  force  usually  applied  at  the  handle  of  the  oper- 
ating lever  will  hold  the  stock. 

The  bar  feed  operating  mechanism  also  is  new,  in  that 
the  continuous  motion  of  the  automatic  chuck  lever  as  it 
opens  the  collet  feeds  the  bar  forward.  This  is  accomplished 
through  a  system  of  links  and  levers  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  automatic  chuck  and  the  bar  feed  are  operated  inter- 
mittently. 

On  the  heavier  screw  machines  a  hexagon  turret  is  used 
with    an    indexing   mechanism,    which    is   verv    sensitive   in 
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operation.  The  vertical  lock  bolt  is  mounted  underneath 
the  front  side  of  the  turret,  directly  beneath  the  working 
tool.  The  end  of  the  lock  bolt  lever,  which  intermittently 
engages  the  tumbler  for  withdrawing  the  lock  bolt  prelim- 
inary to  the  indexing  of  the  turret,  is  equipped  with  a  roller 
for  the  sake  of  sensitiveness  and  reduction  of  wear. 

A  system  of  revolving  independent  stops  are  gibbed  to  the 
turret  and  index  with  it.  The  power  feed  apron  for  the  turret 
slide  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  three  sliding  gears,  together 
with  a  cluster  of  two  sliding  gears  in  the  gear  box  at  the  end 
of  the  machine,  provide  six  different  speed  changes.     The 


Fig.  3 — Power  Feed   Apron  for  Turret  Slide. 

power  feed  is  engaged  and  disengaged  by  a  friction  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  gear  engagmg  the  large  driving  gear 
of  the  pinion  shaft.  The  apron  is  oil-tight,  and  the  lower 
gears  in  the  gear  train,  including  the  worm  gear,  run  in  a  bath 
of  oil. 

The  arrangement  of  gears  in  the  cross  feed  apron  is  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  turret  slide,  except  for  the  introduction  of 
sliding  gears  to  obtain  a  reverse  of  the  feed  movement.  The 
feed  friction,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  the  two  large 
intermediate  gears,  is  operated  by  a  ratchet  acting  as  a  power- 
ful cam,  manipulated  by  a  hand  lever.     The  three-step  sliding 


Fig.  4 — Rear  View  Showing    Double  System   of  Piping. 

gear  nests  in  the  apron  in  conjunction  with  the  two  changes 
obtainable  in  the  gear  box  at  the  head  of  the  machine,  as 
described,  provide  six  changes  of  speed  to  the  cross  slide. 

The  location  of  the  hand  longitudinal  feed  screw  between 
the  ways  of  the  bed  is  an  important  feature  of  this  machine. 
The  force  moving  the  cut-off  carriage  on  the  bed  is  applied 
in  the  middle  of  the  guards  instead  of  on  the  front  side,  where 
a  slight  cocking  action  may  result  in  inaccuracy  of  adjust- 
ment and  undue  wear  of  the  machine  at  this  point.  Large 
diameter  graduated  dials,  equipped  with  observation  stops, 
are  provided  for  both  the  hand  longitudinal  feed  and  also  for 
the  cross  feed. 


A  double  system  of  piping  is  provided,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
together  with  a  suitable  rotar}-  pump,  to  furnish  the  proper 
amount  of  coolant  to  the  worm  and  cutting  tools.  One  sys- 
tem works  in  conjunction  with  the  turret  slide  and  the  other 
with  the  cut-off.  On  the  smaller  machines,  where  a  smaller 
amount  of  coolant  is  required,  only  a  single  system  of  piping 
is  used. 


NO.  4  BRAKE  PIPE  VENT  VALVE 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Wilmerding.  Pa., 
has  recently  developed  a  brake  pipe  vent  valve  to  provide  a 
more  positive  means  than  has  heretofore  l^een  available  for 
initiating  and  propagating  quick  action  throughout  a  train. 
Changes  in  service  conditions  involving  the  handling  of 
train?  of  greater  weight  and  length,  with  increased  brake 
pipe  volume,  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  insure  the 
proper  quick  action  throughout  the  train.  This  is  especially 
true  when  double  heading,  or  when  the  first  car  or  cars  in  a 
train  are  cut  out,  or  when  the  cars  are  so  coupled  together  (in 
cases  where  the  triple  valves  are  installed  on  the  ends)  that 
they  are  too  far  apart  for  quick  action  to  be  carried  from  one 
to  another  and  throughout  the  train. 

The  No.  4  brake  pipe  vent  valve  has  been  designed  to 


Cross   Seotion    of   Vent    Valve 

meet  these  conditions  and,  to  insure  the  necessary-  stability  of 
operation,  has  been  made  a  separate  device  to  operate  inde- 
pendently of  the  triple  valve,  distributing  valve  or  other  vent- 
ing devices.  Thus  the  reliability  of  the  vent  valve  is  uni- 
formly insured,  at  the  same  time  undesired  quick  action  due 
to  erratic  action  of  the  service  parts  of  other  brake  devices  or 
to  the  overcharging  of  the  brake  pip>e  on  the  engine  and 
tender  is  eliminated. 

The  No.  4  brake  pipe  vent  valve  comprises  an  emergency 
piston,  2  (Figs.  1  and  2),  with  its  slide  valve,  j,  a  vent  valve 
4,  and  quick  action  piston,  5,  and  an  actuating  volume  called 
the  quick  action  chamber.  When  the  system  is  being 
charged,  brake  pipe  air  flows  through  passage  a  to  the  left 
of  vent  valve  4,  and  thence  through  passage  h  to  chamber  A 
above  the  emergency  piston  2,  forcing  the  piston  to  its  lowest 
position.  This  opens  charging  port  c  in  the  piston  bushing, 
permitting  brake  pipe  air  to  flow  past  ball  check  valve  6  tp 
the  slide  valve  chamber  B  and  thence  through  passage  d  to 
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the  quick  action  chamber,  charging  the  latter  to  brake  pipe 
pressure. 

When  a  service  reduction  is  made  in  brake  pipe  pressure, 
the  emergency  piston  moves  upward  until  stopped  by  its 
graduating  stem.  The  charging  port  is  now  closed  by  the 
piston  and  the  slide  valve  chamber  is  connected  through  the 
slide  valve  to  the  exhaust  passage  e.  This  permits  quick 
action  chamber  pressure  to  reduce  in  pressure  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  brake  pipe  pressure,  thus  preventing  operation  of 
the  vent  valve  during  service  applications.  (When  the 
brakes    are    released,    the   quick    action   chamber   is    again 


The  self-contained  feature  of  the  furnace  gives  it  a  dis- 
tinct advantage.  The  fuel  storage  tank,  carried  on  the 
lower  platform  of  the  stand,  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  op- 
erate the  furnace,  with  the  feed  valve  wide  open,  for  a  10- 
hour  day.  For  this  reason  no  electric  or  pipe  connections 
need  be  installed  in  the  shop  or  field.  The  furnace  can  be 
lifted  by  a  crane  and  moved  from  place  to  place  without  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames.  This  insures  a  considerable  saving 
in  time  both  of  the  operator  in  changing  connections  and  in 
cooling  and  reheating  the  furnace  again. 

Compressed  air,  at  a  pressure  of  from  80  to  90  lb.,  draws 
the  fuel  from  the  storage  tank  to  the  burner.  This  air  is 
forced  into  the  tank  by  means  of  an  ordinary  automobile 
pump,  a  pressure  gage  on  the  top  of  the  tank  showing  the 
air  pressure  at  all  times.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  fuel  is 
constantly  l)eing  drawn  out  of  the  tank,  with  a  consequent 
lowering  of  the  fluid  level  and  enlargement  of  the  air  space, 
the  original  air  pressure  still  remains  adequate  to  properly 
feed  the  burner,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  does  the  air 
supply  have  to  be  given  extra  attention  after  it  has  once 
been  taken  care  of  in  the  morning. 

The  furnace  is  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  kerosene  consumption,  with  the  furnace  operating 


Diagrammatic   View  of  the   Brake   Pipe  Vent   Valve 

charged  as  above  described  with  the  increasing  brake  pipe 
pressure. ) 

When  an  emergency  rate  of  brake  pipe  reduction  is  made, 
the  sudden  drop  in  pressure  causes  the  emergency  piston  2  to 
move  upward  to  its  limit  of  travel,  that  is,  against  the  cap 
gasket,  opening  port  /.  Quick  action  chamber  air  in  cham- 
ber B  then  flows  through  port  /  to  the  outer  face  of  quick 
action  piston  5,  and  since  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  other 
face  of  this  piston  at  this  time  it  is  moved  to  the  left,  opening 
the  vent  valve  4.  This  makes  a  direct  opening  from  the 
brake  pipe  to  the  atmosphere  through  large  ports  and  conse- 
quently accomplishes  the  rapid  venting  of  brake  pipe  air  so 
necessary  for  propagating  quick  action  on  adjacent  vehicles. 

A  small  vent  port  through  the  quick  action  piston  allows 
quick  action  chamber  air  to  bleed  down  until  the  spring 
operating  against  vent  valve  4  can  force  both  the  valves  and 
piston  to  their  normal  position,  thus  closing  the  outlet  to  the 
atmosphere  and  permitting  the  brake  pipe  (and  quick  action 
chamber)  to  he  recharged  when  desired,  as  above  described. 


KEROSENE  BURNING  FURNACE 

A  high-sustained  temperature,  generated  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  with  strict  economy  of  operation,  are  features  of 
the  furnace  illustrated,  which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cham- 
pion Kerosene-Burner  Company,  Kenton,  Ohio.  This  heat- 
ing unit  is  self-contained  and  may  be  used  in  heating  rivets, 
hardening  tools  and  similar  operations. 

In  operation  a  quick,  intense  flame  is  obtained,  as  the 
kerosene  is  reduced  to  a  gas  the  moment  before  being  ignited. 
The  effect  is  the  same  as  that  secured  by  the  vaporizing  jet 
in  the  carburetor  of  an  internal  combustion  engine.  It  is 
claimed  that  all  of  the  fuel  units  of  the  kerosene  are  util- 
ized and  no  waste  remains  to  form  smoke  or  unpleasant 
odors.  The  flame  gives  a  range  of  heat  of  from  2,500  to 
3,000  deg.  F. 


Champion    Kerosene   Burner  Furnace. 

at  its  Utmost  capacity,  does  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a 
gallon  an  hour.  In  a  10-hour  shift  the  consumption  is 
seven  and  one-half  gallons.  At  a  wholesale  price  of  14 
cents  a  gallon,  the  daily  cost  of  fuel  would  amount  to  $1.05. 
The  non-oxidizing  character  of  the  flame  permits  leaving  the 
work  in  the  furnace  for  a  long  period  without  danger  of 
l)uming  it  or  diminishing  its  size. 

If  necessary  a  whole  keg  of  rivets  can  be  dumped  into 
the  hearth  of  this  furnace  and  preheated.  Rivets  rfo  imme- 
diate use  can  be  placed  directly  under  the  flame  of  the 
burner,  while  the  others,  already  in  a  semi-heated  condition, 
can  be  raked  in  as  needed.  The  Champion  Kerosene- 
Burner  furnaces  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  provided  with 
one  or  more  burners,  depending  upon  the  type  of  work  for 
which  thev  are  intended. 
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George  Bradshaw,  supervisor  of  safety  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western  lines  and  the  Pere  Marquette,  says  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Western  had  the  fewest  casualties  per  100 
employees  during  the  period  of  the  recent  "No  accident 
drive"  of  any  railroad  in  the  United  States  having  the  same 
or  a  greater  number  of  employees. 

Press  despatches  from  Paris,  dated  November  27,  say  that 
on  the  day  preceding  the  first  locomotive  on  a  French  rail- 
road to  use  oil  as  fuel  was  sent  out  on  an  exi>erimental  trip 
and  hauled  a  heavy  train  with  complete  success.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  railroads  in  France  have  planned  to  alter  their 
engines  to  use  oil  fuel  instead  of  coal  and  that  200  locomo- 
tives may  be  thus  changed. 

Several  important  Bohemian  banks  have  formed  a  ten 
million  crown  company  for  the  renting  of  freight  cars  under 
the  name  of  Tschechoslovakische  Wagonleih-A.  G.  Nego- 
tiations will  be  taken  up  with  foreign  car  manufacturers. 
The  cars  will  be  purchased  outright  and  rented  only  to  such 
industrial  undertakings  as  are  stockholders  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  stock  they  hold. 

Commercial  Attache  J.  E.  Philippi,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports 
that  a  commission  has  been  appointed  to  make  a  special 
study  looking  to  the  adoption  of  uniform  types  of  equip- 
ment and  material  for  the  government  railways  of  Brazil. 
The  members  of  the  commission  are  to  be  engineers  from 
the  Federal  Department  of  Railway  Inspection  and  the  fed- 
eral railways.  The  first  study  will  be  devoted  to  the  selec- 
tion of  uniform  types  of  locomotives,  passenger  cars  and 
freight  cars  for  the  railroads  of  one  meter  gage. 

Arrangements  for  the  use  of  oil  as  locomotive  fuel  on  the 
lines  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  in  Texas  and  on 
some  of  its  Oklahoma  lines  have  been  practically  concluded 
and  engines  are  being  changed.  On  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Northwestern  the  work  will  be  completed  by  January  1. 
Next,  the  engines  in  service  in  the  Smithville  district  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas  will  be  changed,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1920  it  is  expected  that  all  of 
the  engines  on  the  Texas  lines  will  be  equipped  to  use  oil 
instead  of  coal.  Because  of  the  large  expenditure  required 
to  equip  the  locomotives  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  long- 
time contract  for  fuel  in  order  to  protect  the  additional  invest- 
ment. 


The  materials  clearing  house  organization  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  been  transferred  from  Altoona,  Pa., 
to  Philadelphia,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  concentrated 
as  far  as  possible  under  the  supervision  of  G.  W.  Snyder, 
2d,  recently  appointed  general  storekeeper.  A  number  of  the 
clerks  were  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  office,  while 
a  few  were  retained  at  Altoona  under  the  jurisdiction  of  W.  F. 
Vogt,  district  storekeeper.  The  remainder  have  been  fur- 
loughed  until  positions  can  be  found  for  them  in  other 
departments. 

In  order  to  standardize  both  equipment  and  operating 
practices,  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada 
recently  ordered  that  all  passenger  cars  and  cabooses  hefe- 
after  constructed  shall  be  equipped  with  marker  sockets  fixed 
at  such  elevation  as  will  permit  lamps  and  flags  to  be  placed 
therein  from  the  platform  or  floor  of  the  car  without  the  use 
of  steps.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  order,  all  passenger 
cars  and  cabooses  now  in  use  and  not  equipped  with  marker 
sockets  in  this  position  must  be  so  equippied  on  or  before 
May  1,  1920.  The  action  was  taken  because  of  the  placing 
of  marker  sockets  at  the  comers  of  the  roofs  in  addition  to 
the  lower  position  on  some  of  the  passenger  cars  of  the 
Grand  Trunk. 

Fuel  conservation  measures  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
resulted  in  such  substantial  savings  during  the  early  months 
of  1919  that  W.  L.  Park,  federal  manager,  has  addressed  a 
letter  of  commendation  to  all  enginemen  as  w^ell  as  others 
who  contributed  less  directly  in  securing  such  a  satisfactory 
record.  A  comparison  of  the  fuel  performance  for  January, 
February  and  March,  1919,  with  the  same  months  of  the 
previous  year,  showed  a  decrease  in  coal  per  1 ,000  gross  ton- 
miles  in  freight  service  equal  to  10.7  lb.,  or  4.1  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  a  monetary  saving  of  $13,956.  In  passenger 
service,  based  on  pounds  of  coal  per  passenger  train  car- 
mile,  there  was  a  decrease  of  3.1  lb.  or  12.9  per  cent,  amount- 
ing in  money  to  $23,650.  or  a  total  saving  in  freight  and 
passenger  service  of  $37,606  for  the  three  months. 

J.  H.  Thomas,  the  general  secretary  of  the  National  Union 
of  Railwaymen,  who  has  been  conducting  negotiations  with 
the  British  Government  relating  to  railwaymen's  wages,  in  a 
speech  before  railwajTnen  at  Bristol  on  November  16,  out- 
lined the  government's  offer  to  the  railwa\-men  regarding 
their  participation  in  government  control  of  the  railways.    In 
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brief,  the  plan  is  that  three  union  representatives  will  join 
the  Railway  Executive  Committee  with  powers  equal  to  those 
of  the  general  managers  on  this  committe;  a  joint  board  is 
to  he  formed  composed  of  five  general  managers  and  five 
representatives  of  the  unions  to  deal  with  conditions  of  serv- 
ice; a  committee  of  12  is  to  be  formed  composed  of  four 
representatives  from  the  unions,  four  from  the  railway  com- 
panies and  four  from  the  public,  with  an  independent  chair- 
man, which  will  consider  questions  on  which  the  joint  board 
fails  to  agree,  and.  further,  local  committees  will  be  formed 
made  up  of  an  equal  numl>er  of  representatives  from  the 
management  and  the  men  to  deal  with  local  grievances. 


Railroad   Reserve  Force   Proposed 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado  just 
before  the  Senate  adjourned  on  November  19  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  railroad  army  reserve  force  of  200,000 
men  to  be  trained  at  land  grant  agricultural  colleges  for 
service  on  the  railroads  in  times  of  emergency.  Men  between 
18  and  30  years  of  age  will  be  eligible  for  enlistment,  but 
not  for  re-enlistment.  The  term  of  enlistment  would  be  for 
10  years,  with  a  provision  for  12  months'  training  for  work 
as  train  operatives,  hostlers  or  telegraph  operators,  and  dur- 
ing the  training  period  the  men  would  receive  regular  army 
pay.  If  in  time  of  emergency  they  were  put  to  work  on  rail- 
roads they  would  receive  the  usual  railroad  pay.  but  would 
be  barred  from  having  any  connection  with  a  labor  union. 


Electrification  in   Forei){n  Countries 

Electrification  of  railway  lines  is  constantly  receiving  more 
attention  and  reports  indicate  that  it  is  being  given  serious 
consideration  in  Sweden,  France,  Belgium,  England.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Jamaica.  In  most 
of  these  countries  electrification  is  particularly  desirable  on 
account  of  the  increased  cost  of  coal  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  certain  sections  large  water  supplies  which 
can  very  easily  be  used  for  the  operation  of  hydro-electric 
plants. 

.\  committee  of  French  railway  engineers  has  given  the 
electrification  situation  in  America  a  careful  study.  .\  special 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  program  for  the  elec- 
trification of  the  principal  railroads  has  been  able  to  gather 
together  much  valuable  data  concerning  the  use  of  h\dro- 
electricity.  Its  program  proposes  the  electrification  of  5,220 
miles  of  lines  of  three  of  the  principal  railroads,  the  Paris- 
Orleans,  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  and  the  Midi. 
In  determining  upon  lines  to  be  electrified,  the  Midi  and  the 
Paris-Orleans  considered  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  electric 
power  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  power  with  steam  loco- 
motives, and  the  comparison  showed  that  mountain  lines 
with  sufficient  traffic  should  be  among  the  first  to  be  electri- 
fied. They  also  considered  the  location  of  the  source  of 
hydro-electric  energy  in  relation  to  the  lines,  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  power  to  other  industries.  On  the  Paris, 
Lyons  &  Mediterranean,  however,  the  possibility  has  been 
considered  of  using  electricity  on  lines  of  low  grade  where 
there  is  a  heavy  traffic,  even  before  putting  it  on  mountain 


lines  where  the  traffic  of  these  lines  is  very  small.  The 
probable  cost,  based  on  prices  before  the  war,  is  estimated  to 
be  $335,000,000.  With  the  traffic  of  1913,  electrification 
would  save  1,500,000  metric  tons  of  coal,  and  in  the  near 
future  the  economy  should  not  be  less  than  3,000,000  metric 
tons. 

Electrification  of  Belgian  railways  has  been  decreed  by 
the  Minister  of  Railways,  following  a  favorable  report  on 
such  a  project  made  by  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
such  a  course.  The  first  line  to  be  electrified  will  be  that 
from  Brussels  to  Luxemburg,  and  later  the  Brussels-Ostend 
Railway.  It  is  planned  to  begin  the  reconstruction  work 
early  in  1920. 

In  Jamaica  the  government  is  reported  as  arranging  to 
have  a  survey  made  of  the  water  power  of  the  large  rivers  to 
see  if  electrification  of  the  railways  is  feasible.  The  heavy 
cost  of  coal  and  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  railroad  ex- 
tension owing  to  an  expected  agricultural  development  ex- 
plain the  proposed  change.  The  local  agent  of  the  Westing- 
house  Company,  of  New  York,  is  collecting  data  on  which 
the  Westinghouse  Company  might  tender  plans  for  laying 
down  the  electric  railroads. 

In  Brazil  plans  have  been  made  for  the  electrification  of 
the  suburban  lines  of  the  road  and  the  trunk  line  from  Barra 
to  Pirahy,  as  well  as  general  plans  for  the  suburban  service 
and  the  closing  of  the  roadbed  from  the  main  station  to 
Deodoro,  writes  Commercial  Attache  J.  E.  Philippi,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  rolling  stock,  sub- 
stations, aerial  lines,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  $4,307,377.  This 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  car  sheds  at  the  main  station  and 
at  Deodoro. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The   fvllowing   list   gives   names  of  secretaries,   dates  of  next   or   regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations : 

.\ib-Beake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

American  Railroad  Association,  Section  III. — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne, 431    South   Dearborn   St.,   Chicago. 

American  Railroad  Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association.— O.   E.  Schlink,  485  W.  Fifth  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — R.  D.  Fletcher,  Belt 
Railway,   Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
Thirty-ninth   St.,   New   York. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — ^Joseph  A.  Andreucetti. 
C.   &  N.  W.,   Room  411,   C.  &  N.  W.   Station.  Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Lawlor  Ave.. 
Chicago.  Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and 
August,   Hotel   Morrison,   Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  secretary. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings  first 
Tuesday  in  month  at  the  American  Hotel  Annex,   St.   Louis. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
H.   J.   Smith,   D.    L.   &   W.,   Scranton,   Pa. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  VV.  Jack- 
son Blvd.,  Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — William  Hall, 
1061    W.    Wabasha    Ave.,   Winona.   Minn. 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New   York.      Convention   May   25-28,   Curtis  Hotel,    Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
A.   P.   Dane,   B.   &   M.,   Reading,   Mass. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — George  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in  month, 
Statler   Hotel,    Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Collinwood, 
Ohio. 

Traveling  Engineers'  .\ssociation. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 


RAILROAD    CLUB    MEETINGS 


Club 


Next 

MeetinK 


Title  of  Paper 


Author 


Secretary 


Address 


Canadian     Dec.      9,    1919  The    Mouse    That    Jack    Built    (Moving    Pic- 
ture):   first    aid    demonstration    by    E.    E.                                             i 
Stevens    VV.  A.  Booth 

Central    Jan.      9,    1 920    j H.  D.  Vought 

Cincinnati   •  •  ■  • ,•••:,•••    H.  Boutet 

New  England  . .    Dec.      9,    1919  Operation      of      Railroad     Terminals,     New  i 

York    Terminal    District Ij.    J.    Mantell i  W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.  . . 


New  York    Dec.    19,   1919  The   Industrial   Conflict 

Pittsburgh    Dec.    26,    1919    

St.  Louis Dec.    19,   1919  The   Cummins  Bill 


Western    Dec.    15,    1919   Increasing     Necessity     for     Steam     Railway 

,      l^lectritication    


William    L.    Chenery.  H.   D.  Vought. 

J.  D.  Conway.... 

Ex  -  Senator      X.      P.I 

Wilfrey      B.  W.  Frauenthal. 

N.    W.    Storer |J.    M.    Byrne 


131   Charron  Street.  Montreal,  Que. 

95  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

101    Carew    Building,    Cincinnati,    O. 

683   .\tlantic    Ave.,    Boston,   Mass. 

95  Liberty  Street,  New   York. 

.SIS  Grandview  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Union    Station.    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
916  West   78th   Street.   Chicago. 
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1    PERSONAL  MENTION 
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GENERAL 

J,  V.  B.  DuER,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  at 
Altoona,  has  been  made  electrical  engineer  of  the  new  elec- 
trical engineering  department  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  mechanical  engineering  department  at  Altoona. 

Henry  Gardner,  supervisor  material  conservation  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been   appointed    corporate   mechanical   engineer,    succeeding 

Morgan  K.  Bamum, 
whose  death  was  noted 
in  the  November  issue. 
Mr.  Gardner  was  bom 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
1872  and  graduated 
from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of 
Technology  in  1896. 
Immediately  after 
graduation  he  began 
railroad  work  as  a 
special  apprentice  in 
the  Boston  &  Maine 
shops  at  Boston,  Mass., 
at  which  work  he  re- 
ma  ined  until  1900, 
when  he  was  appointed 
shop  draftsman  and 
inspector  at  Concord, 
N.  H.  During  1904 
and  part  of  1905  he  was  assistant  master  mechanic  at  Con- 
cord; between  1905  and  1911  he  was  respectively  erecting 
shop  foreman  for  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  locomotive  designer  for  the  H.  K.  Porter 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  assistant  superintendent  of-  ap- 
prentices of  the  New  York  Central  at  New  York  City;  and 
from  1911  to  1914  was  superintendent  of  apprentices  and 
shop  systems.  In  1914  he  went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  shops  at  Baltimore,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  special  engineer  in  the  office  of 
the  vice-president,  also  at  Baltimore,  an  office  he  held  until 
i917,  when  he  was  chosen  for  the  position  of  supervisor  oi 
material  conservation,  which  he  filled  until  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment,  of  which  mention  is  made  above. 

A.  B.  CoRBETT.  whose  appointment  as  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denison,  Te.x.,  was  announced  in  the  November 
issue,  was  born  in  1874  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Denison,  Tex.  His  entire 
railroad  service  has  been  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
he  having  entered  the  employ  of  this  road  in  June,  1888, 
as  a  machinist  apprentice.  After  completing  his  apprentice- 
ship he  worked  as  a  machinist  until  February  1,  1908,  when 
he  was  appointed  night  roundhouse  foreman  at  Denison. 
later  being  made  day  roundhouse  foreman.  On  December  1, 
1915,  he  was  transferred  to  Smithville,  Tex.,  as  general 
foreman.  On  March  1,  1916,  he  was  appointed  shop  super- 
intendent at  Denison  and  on  April  1,  1917,  was  transferred 
to  Parsons,  Kans.,  in  the  same  capacity,  remaining  there 
until  September  15.  1919,  when  he  received  his  appointment 
as  assistant  mechanical  superintendent. 

G.  H.  Haselton,  general  locomotive  inspector  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  East,  with  office  in  New  York,  has  been 
retired  after  53  years  of  service  in  the  motive  power  depart- 


ment, having  been  general  locomotive  inspector  for  the  past 

12  vears. 

C.  H.  Holdredge,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  air  brake  inspector  suc- 
ceeding A.  M.  Meston,  promoted. 

H.\RRy  A.  Hoke,  acting  assistant  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  mechanical  engineer,  succeeding  W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr. 
Mr.  Hoke  was  bom  on  October  13,  1873,  at  Union  Cit)% 
Ind.  He  was  graduated  from  Purdue  University  in  1896. 
and  on  March  1,  1898,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  as  a  draftsman  at  Cleveland.  Since 
December,  1898,  however,  he  has  been  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Altoona,  being  promoted  to  the  position  of 
assistant  chief  draftsman  on  September  1,  1902,  and  to 
assistant  engineer  of  the  mechanical  engineering  department 
on  June  1,  1906.  On  February  1,  1919,  he  was  appointed 
acting  assistant  mechanical  engineer,  and  on  October  20, 
1919,  was  made  assistant  mechanical  engineer. 

J.  S.  Jennings,  division  master  mechanic  on  the  Michigan 
Central  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  a  newly  created  position. 

W.  F.  KiESEL,  Jr.,  who  was  appointed  acting  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  A.  S.  Vogt,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  en- 
ginner.  A  photograph  and  sketch  of  Mr.  Kiesel's  career  were 
published  in  the  March,  1919,  issue,  page  165. 

B.  J.  Peasley,  master  mechanic  of  the  Vicksburg.  Shreve- 
port  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  that  road  and  of  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  and 

the  Louisiana  &  Mis- 
sissippi Transfer,  at 
Monroe,  La.  Mr.  Peas- 
ley  was  bom  (ki  De- 
cember 21,  1867,  at 
Decorra,  111.,  and  en- 
tered railway  service  at 
the  age  of  16  as  a 
laborer  and  machinist 
apprentice  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  at  West  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  After 
serving  his  apprentice- 
ship he  entered  a  bus- 
iness college  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  and  on 
completion  of  the 
course  again  entered 
railway  service  as  a 
machini.st  with  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa.  From 
1894  to  1901  he  was  employed  respectively  by  the  Ft.  Madi- 
son Gas  &  Gasoline  Engine  Company,  by  the  Chicago.  Ft. 
Madison  &  Des  Moines,  as  fireman  and  engineman,  and  bv 
the  Illinois  Central  at  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  as  a  machinist 
and  later  division  and  wrecking  foreman  at  Carbondale,  111. 
In  1901  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
as  roundhouse  foreman  at  Helper,  Utah,  where  he  remained 
a  short  time,  returning  to  the  Illinois  Central  at  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  acting  successively  as  roundhouse  foreman,  shop 
foreman  and  general  foreman  until  September,  1906.  At 
that  time  he  was  appointed  general  foreman  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  at  Bixby,  111.,  later  being  promoted  to  master  mechanic 
at  Ferriday,  La.,  where  he  remained  for  six  months,  beins 
then  transferred  to  De  Soto,  Mo.,  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Missouri  division.    From  Febmary,  1914,  to  the  earlv  part 
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of  1918  he  was  superintendent  of  shops  at  Argenta,  Ark., 
when  he  was  appointed  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Louis-Southwestern  of  Texas,  with  office  at  Tyler,  Tex. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  he  accepted  the 
position  of  master  mechanic  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  & 
Pacific,  which  he  held  until  his  recent  promotion. 

F.  A.  McArthur  has  been  appointed  mechanical  valua- 
tion engineer  in  charge  of  the  valuation  of  rolling  stock  of 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco. 

Major  C.  E,  Lester  has  been  discharged  from  military 
service  and  appointed  assistant  supervisor  of  equipment  with 
the  Railroad  Administration  at  Meadville,  Pa. 

D.  M.  Pearsall,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  at  Waycross,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  second  and  third  divisions,  with 
the  same  headquarters. 

S.  A.  ScHiCKEDANZ,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  mechan- 
ical engineer  at  Danville,  111.,  succeeding  W.  H.  Hauser, 
who  has  resigned  to  become  connected  with  the  A.  B.  C. 
Transit  Refrigeration  Company,  Chicago. 

R.  Tawse,  master  mechanic  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton,  at  Jackson,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  equipment,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

E.  W.  Smith,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Central  division,  at  Williamsport,  Pa., 
has  been  transferred  to  Altoona,  Pa.,  as  acting  sujDerintend- 
ent  motive  power,  relieving  R.  K.  Reading,  granted  leave  of 
absence  because  of  illness. 

S.  M.  ViELE  has  been  appointed  assistant  electrical 
engineer  of  the  new  electrical  engineering  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  at  Altoona. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN  OF 

ENGINES 

William  H.  Menner,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the 
Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  locomotive  of)eration,  succeeding  E. 
Salley,  deceased, 

G.  T.  Bourne,  traveling  engineer  and  trainmaster  of  the 
Salt  Lake  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  head- 
quarters at  Soldier  Summit,  Utah,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Green  River  division,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Lox  Byers,  terminal  engine  inspector  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines  at  Needles,  Cal.,  has  been 
promoted  to  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  first  district  of 
the  Arizona  division,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
L.  H.  Ledger. 

A.  L.  Crew,  road  foreman  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  road  foreman  of  engines, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  a  newly  created  position. 

Andrew  J.  Devlin,  supervisor  of  shops  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Western  division,  with  headquarters  at  Enid,  Okla.  Mr. 
Devlin  was  bom  on  June  20,  1868,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Quaker 
private  school.  His  railroad  service  dates  from  August  1, 
1904,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  as  assistant  machine  foreman.  On  June  8,  1906, 
he  became^shop  demonstrator,  and  on  March  1,  1910,  super- 
visor of  efficiency  work.  Since  March,  1914,  he  has  been 
with  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  first  as  traveling  round- 
house foreman,  later  as  inspector  of  shop  efficiency  and  then 
as  supervisor  of  shops,  which  latter  position  he  held  at  the 


time  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic    of    the    Western 
division. 

Guy  F.  Egbers  has  resigned  from  service  with  the  Rus- 
sian Railway  Service  Corps  and  returned  to  the  Northern. 
Pacific  as  master  mechanic,  Pasco  division,  at  Pasco,  Wash, 

L,  H.  Ledger,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  first  dis- 
trict, Arizona  division,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Coast  Lines,  at  Needles,  Cal.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
second  district,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  C, 
C.  Reynolds. 

G.  M.  LiLLis,  locomotive  engineman  of  the  Denver  &  Ri» 
Grande,  has  been  appointed  traveling  engineer  and  train- 
master of  the  Salt  Lake  division,  with  headquarters  at  Soldier 
Summit,  Utah,  succeeding  G.  T,  Bourne. 

William  D.  Johnston,  whose  appointment  as  general 
master  mechanic  of  the  Northwest  territory  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Western  Lines,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 

announced  in  the  No- 
vember issue,  was  born 
in  Ohio  on  November 
12,  1869.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  Nick- 
erson  (Kansas)  high 
school  he  took  employ- 
ment as  a  machinist 
apprentice  with  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe.  Later  he  was 
roundhouse  foreman  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  then  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the 
Trinity  &  Brazos  Val- 
ley at  Teague,  Texas. 
Afterwards  for  differ- 
ent periods  of  time  he 
was  with  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  as  general 
roundhouse  foreman  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  general  foreman 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  master  mechanic 
of  the  International  and  Great  Northern  at  Palestine,  Texas. 
On  May  IS,  1914,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Toledo  division,  was 
transferred  to  the  Newark  division  on  December  1,  1917, 
and  was  appointed  general  master  mechanic  of  the  North- 
west territory  on  August  1,  1919. 

J.  C.  Love,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond districts  of  the  Los  Angeles  division  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  third  and  fourth 
districts,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  P.  Miller,  master  mechanic  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Marion,  Iowa,  has  been 
transferred  to  Portage,  Wis.,  succeeding  M,  F,  Smith. 

C.  C.  Reynolds,  road  foreman  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  at  Needles,  Cal.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  and  second  districts  of  the  Los  Angeles 
division,  with  headquarters  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  suc- 
ceeding J.  C.  Love. 

M.  F,  Smith,  master  mechanic  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Portage,  Wis.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C,  E.  Trotter  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louis- 
ville and  the  Northern  Ohio,  at  Lima,  Ohio. 

Christian  A.  Worth,  acting  master  mechanic  on  the 
Pasco  division   of  the  Northern   Pacific,   has   resumed   his 
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former  position  as  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Pasco 
<iivision. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

H.  G.  Griffin,  manager  of  the  National  Bridge  Com- 
pany, Montreal,  Quebec,  has  resigned  to  become  general 
superintendent  of  the  car  department  of  Morris  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Samuel  Lexzner,  master  car  builder  of  the  Michigan 
Central  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  passenger  equipment,  a  newly  created 
position.  Mr.  Lenzner  was  born  June  30,  1861,  at  Lan- 
caster, N.  Y.,  and  has  been  with  the  Michigan  Central 
since  July  12,  1886,  when  he  began  railway  work  as  a 
coach  carpenter.  In  September,  1889,  he  was  made  fore- 
man of  the  cabinet  department,  and  in  March,  1909,  was 
advanced  to  general  foreman  of  the  car  department,  which 
position  he  held  until  early  in  1913,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed master  car  builder. 

C.  J.  Wymer,  sales  representative  of  the  Grip  Nut  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
car  department  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  head- 
quarters at  Danville,  111.  Mr.  Wymer  entered  railroad  service 
in  1891  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  He  later 
became  connected  with  the  car  inspecting  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  resigning  as  general  car  inspec- 
tor in  1912.  He  was  then  appointed  general  car  foreman 
on  the  Belt  Railroad  of  Chicago.  In  May,  1916,  he  was  ap- 
pointed sales  representative  at  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Grip 
Nut  Company,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his  recent 
appointment.  Mr.  Wymer's  appointment  places  him  in  en- 
tire charge  of  the  car  department  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  and  is  the  first  appointment  of  this  nature  made  by 
that  road. 

SHOP   AND   ENGINEHOUSE 

T.  J.  MuLLiN,  general  foreman,  shops  of  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  at  Lima,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  shop  sup)erin- 
tendent  of  that  road,  as  well  as  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Cincin- 
nati &  Louisville  and  the  Northern  Ohio,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

PURCHASING   AND   STOREKEEPING 

Clifford  C.  Harrold,  storekeeper  on  the  West  Virginia 
general  division  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  offices  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has  resigned  that  position  to  become 
assistant  manager  for  the  Tri-State  Credit  and  Adjustment 
Bureau,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

F.  E.  OuTERBRiDGE  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  of 
the  Detroit  &:  Toledo  Shore  Line,  with  headquarters  at 
Lang,  Ohio. 

J.  M.  Strong  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of 
the  Schuylkill  division,  Pennsylvania  Eastern  Lines,  with 
headquarters  in  Reading,  Pa. 

J.  V.  Bland,  storekeeper  of  the  Virginian  at  Sewalls  Point, 
Va.,  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  at  Roanoke,  succeeding 
J.  M.  Mitchell. 

F.  H.  Fechtig,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Georgia  and  the  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina. 

J.  M.  Mitchell,  storekeeper  of  the  Virginian  at  Roanoke. 
Va.,  has  been  transferred  to  Victoria,  Va.,  succeeding  K.  A. 
Femstrom,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

W.  N.  Pollard,  division  storekeeper  of  the  Southern  & 
Columbia,  S.  C,  has  been  transferred  to  South  Richmond, 
Va.,  succeeding  W.  F.  Lamb,  deceased. 

J.  H.  Smith  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of 
the  Southern  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  succeeding  W.  N.  Pollard. 
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H.  S.  Waterman,  sales  manager  for  the  Hutchins  Car  Roof- 
ing Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  in  that  city  on  December 
1,  after  an  illness  of  10  days. 

The  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
opened  an  office  at  20  E.  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago,  in 
charge  of  Ford  S.  Clark,  formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  the  company. 

F.  C.  Wallace,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  withdrawn  his  resig- 
nation as  president  of  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Cwnpany, 
Kingston,  Ont.,  and  will  continue  in  office.  He  has  been 
granted  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence. 

F.  W^  Sinram,  general  manager  of  the  Van  Dom  &  Dutton 
Company,  gear  specialists,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Sinram  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  factory  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
cost  $500,000.  The  first  unit  will  be  equipped  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paint  and  will  be  followed  by  the  construction  of 
a  varnish  factory. 

John  Kopf,  formerly  associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Air 
Craft  Production,  with  headquarters  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with 
office  in  that  city. 

John  B.  Jordan,  assistant  manager  of  the  railroad  sales 
department  of  the  Crane  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  department 
with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  F.  D.  Finn,  who  has 
been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence. 

John  L.  Bender  has  resigned  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Anderson  Forge  &  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
become  connected  with  the  engineering  department  of  the 
C.  A.  S.  Engineering  Company,  at  Detroit,  sales  agent  of 
the  Pollak  Steel  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Frank  J.  Walsh,  mechanical  exjjert  with  the  Galena-Signal 
Oil  Company,  New  York,  has  resigned  to  become  secretary' 
of  the  Douglas  Wray  Paper  Company,  Chicago.  Previous 
to  his  service  with  the  Galena-Signal  Oil  Company,  Mr. 
Walsh  was  a  division  master  mechanic  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio. 

W.  D.  Horton,  district  sales  manager  of  the  Patton  Paint 
Company,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  western 
railway  department  of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company,  witH 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Horton  was  circulation  man- 
ager of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  prior  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Patton  Paint  Company. 

The  International  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York, 
announces  that  it  has  incorporated  the  International  Railway 
Supply  Company  of  Cuba,  with  Otis  R.  Hale,  former  loco- 
motive superintendent  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  as 
manager.  The  office  of  the  company  in  Havana  is  at  Edificio 
Abreu,  Room  501,  corner  Mercaderes  y  O'Reilly. 

A.  C.  AUshul,  in  charge  of  the  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  district 
office  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed branch  manager  of  the  new  warehouse  plant  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  this  company  having  recently  bought  the 
warehouse  plant,  stock  and  good  will  of  the  Ferguson  Steel 
&  Iron  Company,  Buffalo.  The  property  covered  by  the 
purchase  includes  a  main  building  of  about  100,000  sq. 
ft.,  a  large  crane-served  yard,  office  building,  garage  and 
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storehouse.  Plans  are  being  made  to  carry  out  extensive 
improvements  to  the  property  this  coming  winter.  The 
Rxtrson  Company  now  has  plants  for  warehouse  service 
at  Chicago,  New  York,  Detroit,  St.  Louis  and  Buffalo. 

G.  O.  Helmstaedter,  Chicago  district  manager  of  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Company,  has  been  promoted  to  sales  man- 
ager of  the  industrial  bearings  division  with  office  at  New 
York,  succeeding  Carl  E.  Eby,  who  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Hyatt,  Ltd.,  London,  a  new  com- 
pany formed  to  market  Hyatt  bearings  in  Europe. 

The  A.  Gilbert  &  Sons  Brass  Foundry  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  recently  completed  a  two-stor>'  with  basement  addi- 
tion, 25  ft.  by  180  ft.,  to  its  plant.  The  basement  is  to  be 
used  for  the  heating  plant,  wash  rooms  and  lockers;  the 
first  floor  for  metal  storage  and  melting  rooms,  and  the 
second  floor  for  the  office  and  wood  and  metal  pattern  de- 
partment. 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  Company,  Chicago,  has  pur- 
chased a  block  of  property  adjoining  its  plant  in  that  city, 
with  an  area  of  380,290  sq.  ft.  A  brick  foundry  building 
valued  at  $100,000,  located  on  the  property  and  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Crane  Company,  Chicago,  will  be  used 
by  the  purchaser  as  the  first  unit  of  an  addition  to  its 
facilities. 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  Niles,  Ohio,  plant  of  the 
Youngstown  Steel  Car  Company,  Hazelton,  Ohio.  The 
new  plant  will  be  used  for  repairing  cars  for  railroad  com- 
panies and  private  owners.  Industrial  cars  of  smaller  di- 
mensions than  standard  rolling  stock  will  be  built  early  in 
1920.  It  is  said  the  complete  new  plant  will  be  in  operation 
in  January,   1920. 

K.  C.  Gardner,  assistant  manager  of  sales  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  and  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundr}- 
Company,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  for  the  cen- 
tral district  with  of- 
fices in  the  Farmers 
Bank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner entered  the  employ 
of  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company  in  1901, 
and  was  connected  with 
the  operating  depart- 
ment at  McKees  Rocks, 
Pa.,  until  1911.  He 
was  transferred  to  the 
New  York  office,  re- 
maining there  for  a 
period  of  eight  years, 
and  on  January  1, 
1919,  returned  to 
Pittsburgh  as  assistant 
manager  of  sales,  cen- 
tral district,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  his 

recent  promotion  to  the  position  of  manager  of  sales  of  the 
same  district. 

C.  F.  Neudorfer,  general  plant  superintendent  for  the 
Standard  Tank  Car  Company,  Masur)',  Ohio,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  general  manager.  N.  L.  Mabey,  chief  engineer, 
becomes  assistant  general  manager.  J.  W.  Todd,  becomes 
assistant  purchasing  agent  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  transportation,  and  J.  T.  O'Connor,  superintendent  of 
transportation,  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent. 

The  Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  has  opened 
branch  offices  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Jefferson  County  Bank 
building,  under  the  management  of  H.  I.  Kahn;  at  Salt 
Lake   City,   Utah,    in  the   Newhouse   building,   under  the 
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management  of  the  C.  H.  Jones  Company;  and  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  all 
under  the  management  of  the  Eccles  &  Smith  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Extensions  are  contemplated  by  the  Lima  Locomotive 
Works,  Lima,  Ohio,  which  will  increase  the  plant's  capacity 
approximately  50  per  cent  and  involve  an  expenditure  of 
$1,250,000.  Additions  to  the  present  plant  include  a  new 
erecting  shop  with  a  capacity  of  70  locomotives  a  month,  and 
a  superheater  shop  extension  for  the  boiler  and  tank  works. 
New  machinery  costing  approximately  $300,000  will  be 
purchased. 

Huntley  H.  Gilbert,  assistant  managed  of  sales  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  the  W^estern  Steel  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  for 
the  western  district,  at 
425  Peoples  Gas  build- 
ing, Chicago,  111.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  graduated 
from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  June,  1907, 
with  the  degree  of  me- 
chanical engineer.  He 
then  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  the  Scully 
Steel  &  Iron  Company 
and  the  George  E.  Mol- 
leson  Company,  and  in 
June,  1912,  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  as 
sales  agent  in  the  Chi- 
cago office.  In  1915  he 
was  sent  to  England 
and  France  as  special 

representative  to  investigate  the  manufacture  of  shell  forg- 
ings.  In  July,  1917,  he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the 
Ordnance  Officers  Reserve  Corps  and  reported  for  duty 
July  25,  1917,  as  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Field  Artillery 
Section,  Carriage  division.  Ordnance  Department,  serving  in 
Washington  until  February,  1918,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  as  executive  assistant  to  the 
commanding  officer,  later  administrative  officer,  and  on  July 
25,  1918,  he  was  promoted  to  major.  He  attended  the  Oc- 
tober, 1918,  staff  class  at  the  War  College,  and  was  then 
appointed  division  ordnance  officer,  97th  Division,  Camp 
Cody,  N.  M.,  serving  there  until  the  division  was  demobilized, 
at  which  time  he  was  honorably  discharged  from  military 
service.  In  January,  1919,  he  re-entered  the  service  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company  as  assistant  manager  of  sales,  western  district, 
and  was  recently  promoted  to  manager  of  sales  of  the  same 

H.  H.  Harris  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  heat 
treating  equipment  department  of  the  Quigley  Furnace 
Specialties  Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Harris  was  formerly 
general  sales  manager  for  the  Swedish  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany and  has  devoted  several  years  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  materials  for  heat  treating  purposes,  especially  tO' 
steel  mixtures  and  special  alloys  for  carbonizing  and  anneal- 
ing boxes,  cyanide  pots,  etc. 

A.  G.  Gibbons  has  become  associated  with  the  Wetmore 
Reamer  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  production  engineer. 
He  was  formerly  superintendent  of  tools  and  supplies  for 
Winslow  Brothers  Company,  Chicago.  He  also  served  with 
the  Cadillac  Company  and  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufac- 
turing Company  for  many  years.  The  Wetmore  plant  has 
been  rearranged  and  additional  equipment  installed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Gibbons. 
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The  International  Steel  Tube  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Delaware  with  a  capital  of 
S2, 500,000,  and  is  planning  the  immediate  construction  of 
:lie  first  unit  of  a  seamless  tube  plant  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
William  P.  Day,  president  of  the  International  Steel  Tie 
Company,  is  president,  and  Thomas  Parrock,  former  super- 
intendent of  the  Republic  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
is  vice-president  of  the  new  concern. 


H.    Duckworth 


Norton  Company 

Among  the  changes  in  personnel  of  the  Norton  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  following  the  reorganization  of  that  com- 
pany, were  the  appointments  of  Herbert  Duckworth  as  sales 
manager  of  the  grinding  wheel  division  and  of  Howard  W. 
Dunbar  as  sales  man- 
ager of  the  grinding 
machine  division.  Mr. 
Duckworth  is  a  native 
of  Worcester  county 
and  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Worces- 
ter until  1895,  when 
he  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Norton  Com- 
pany, then  known  as 
the  Norton  Emery 
Wheel  Company.  In 
1897  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  order  de- 
partment of  that  or- 
ganization, in  which 
capacity  he  served  for 
about  nine  years.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  a 
Norton  representative 
in  the  outside  field,  covering  successively  New  York  state, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England.  He  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant ^ales  manager  in  February',  1915.  This  position  was 
held  until  the  reors;anization  of  the  company,  when  Mr.  Duck- 
worth was  appointed  to 
the  position  which  he 
now  holds  of  sales 
manager  of  the  grind- 
ing wheel  division. 

The  appointment  of 
Howard  W.  Dunbar  as 
sales  manager  of  the 
grinding  machine  divi- 
sion of  the  Norton 
Company  brings  to  this 
position  a  man  with 
comprehensive  experi- 
ence along  general 
manufacturing  and  en- 
gineering lines.  Mr. 
Dunbar's  education  in 
the  general  high  school 
was  supplemented  by 
business  and  technical 
courses,  and  on  leaving 

school  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Stanley  Instrument  Com- 
pany, Great  Harrington,  Mass.,  as  an  apprentice  on  general 
work  in  the  test  division  and  drafting  department.  He  later 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  tool-making  for  the  same  con- 
cern. After  his  experience  with  the  Stanley  Instrument 
Company  Mr.  Dunbar  was  employed  by  the  New  York 
Adding  Typewriter  Company  as  draftsman  and  tool  designer. 
Later  he  was  employed  by  the  Ellis  Adding  Typewriter 
Company,  J.  M.  Quimby  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  for 
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eight  years  by  the  Western  Electric  Ccmapany,  New  York^ 
in  the  capacity  of  draftsman,  designing  engineer,  assistant, 
master  mechanic  and  chief  efficiency  engineer.  In  March, 
1915,  Mr.  Dunbar  came  to  the  Norton  Grinding  Company 
as  assistant  chief  engineer,  being  engaged  in  development 
and  engineering  work  under  the  direction  of  Charles  H. 
Norton,  designer  of  the  Norton  cylindrical  grinding  ma- 
chines. Upon  the  merger  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Company 
with  the  Norton  Company  Mr.  Dunbar  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position. 

The  T.   H.  Symington  Company 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  company, 
held  in  New  York  on  October  22,  C.  J.  S>'mington  was 
elected  president  in  charge  of  sales  and  operation,  succeed- 
ing T.  H.  Symington,  elected  chairman  of  the  board,  both 
with  headquarters  at  New  York.  Donald  Symington,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operation  at  Rochester,  has  resigned 
from  the  company. 

Thomas  H.  Symington,  chairman  of  the  board,  was  bom 
on  May  14,  1869,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  educated  at  Lehigh 
University.  In  1885  he  served  as  an  apprentice  at  the  Mt 
Clare  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  subsequently  was 
consecutively  joumeMnan-machinist,  inspector  of  engines 
and  inspector  of  materials  on  the  same  road.  From  August 
to  November,  1893,  he  was  draftsman  at  the  Richmond  Loco- 
motive W'orks  and  then  for  two  years  was  general  outside 
inspector  of  the  same  works.  From  November,  1895,  to  June, 
1898,  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  Lc^- 
comotive  &  Machine  Works  and  then  to  April,  1901,  was 
^uperintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
He  then  organized  and  became  president  of  the  T.  H.  S>Tn- 
ington  Company,  with  a  plant  at  Coming,  N.  Y.  In  1908 
he  reorganized  the  company  and  built  one  of  the  largest 
malleable  iron  plants  in  the  country  at  Rochester.  In  1916 
he  organized  the  Symington  Machine  Corporation,  Rochester, 
for  handling  large  shell  contracts  for  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia. Two  years  later  he  extended  the  operations  of  the  ma- 
chine company  to  handle  government  orders  for  shells  and 
he  organized  and  operated  additional  plants,  including  The 
Symington  Anderson  Company,  to  manufacture  75  mm. 
French  model  1897  field  pieces;  also  organized  the  Syming- 
ton Forge  Corporation  to  manufacture  75  mm.  shell  forgings 
and  the  SyTnington  Chicago  Corporation  to  manufacture  155 
mm.  shell  forgings  and  machine  shells.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  chief  of  ordnance  in  September,  1918.  and  since 
November  of  the  same  year,  when  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion from  the  army,  served  as  president  of  the  T.  H.  Sym- 
ington Company,  malleable  iron  foundrymen  and  manufac- 
turers of  railroad  equipment,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

Charles  J.  Symington,  president,  was  bom  on  February  2, 
1883,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  educated  at  Amherst 
College.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  T.  H.  Symington 
Company  in  1908  as  assistant  manager,  eastern  sales,  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.  In  1910  he  went  to  Chicago 
as  general  sales  agent  and  in  1912  was  appointed  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
He  became  president  of  the  Symington  Machine  Corporation 
in  1918,  with  offices  in  Rochester  and  Washington;  vice- 
president  of  the  Symington  Anderson  Company,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Symington  Chicago  Corporation. 


M.  J.  Keane,  manager  of  the  steam  goods  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  has  resigned  and  organized  the  Valve  Engi- 
neering Company,  with  office  at  160  King  street  West. 
Toronto.  The  new  concern  will  act  as  agents  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Flexible  Metal  Hose  Company,  the  Penberthy 
Injector  Company,  Spands  &  Witwyte,  manufacturers  of 
pressure  packing  for  steam  and  gas  engines. 
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Balancing  Appar.\tus. — A  small  pamphlet  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Vibration  Specialty  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
describing  briefly  the  service  which  this  company  is  prepared 
to  render  and  its  balancing  apparatus  to  eliminate  vibration 
in  heavy  machinery.  Several  illustrations  show  rotors  and 
crank  shafts  which  were  put  in  balance  on  equipment  of  this 
company. 

Valve  Facing  Tools,  Etc. — An  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list  of  valve  facing  tools,  ball  check  valves,  solid  and 
hollow  balls,  pneumatic  tube  welding  machines,  ball  finish- 
ing tools  for  repairing  superheater  ball  joints,  pnuematic 
locomotive  turntable  motors,  etc.,  products  of  the  Draper 
Manufacturing  Coinpany,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  has  been  is- 
sued by  this  company  and  is  known  as  Catalogue  No.  7. 

Metallic  Packing. — A  four-page  folder,  issued  by  Harry 
Vissering  &  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  construction  of  Crescent  metallic  packing  for 
valve  stems  and  piston  rods  of  locomotives.  This  packing 
is  made  of  four  fle.xible  pieces,  all  the  points  overlapping, 
and  is  adapted  for  use  with  either  saturated  or  superheated 
steam. 

Aeroil  Th.wving  Outfits  and  Torches. — Bulletin  No. 
10  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Aeroil  Burner  Company, 
Inc.,  400  Main  street.  Union  Hill,  N.  J.  This  illustrates 
the  Aeroil  thawing  outfit  and  shows  their  application  in 
thawing  out  hoppers  of  coal  cars.  The  outfits  are  designed 
especially  for  use  in  the  removal  of  ice  and  snow  from  frozen 
coal,  sand  and  ore  cars,  hoppers,  pockets,  tracks  and  switches, 
etc. 

Drill  Sizes  for  Thre.\ded  Holes. — The  Western  Tool 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  issued 
a  card  which  will  be  found  useful  for  determining  the 
proper  size  drill  to  be  used  for  holes  that  are  to  be  tapped. 
It  gives  the  drill  sizes  for  machine  and  hand  taps  from  34  in. 
to  2  in.  for  the  various  numbers  of  threads  per  inch  com- 
monly used  and  also  the  sizes  for  pipe  taps  and  machine 
screws. 

Pulverized  Coal  for  Locomotives. — The  Fuller  Engi- 
neering Company,  Allentown,  Pa.,  describes  its  equipment 
for  burning  pulverized  fuel  on  locomotives  in  Bulletin  No. 
21.  Figures  are  given  covering  the  cost  of  drying  and  pulver- 
izing coal  and  of  installing  a  pulverizing  plant.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  of  firing  locomotives  are  described 
and  sectional  drawings  show  the  equipment  applied  to  loco- 
motives. 

High  Speed  Alloy  Steel. — An  attractive  cloth  bound 
book  of  92  pages,  4  in.  by  6  in.,  entitled  Catalogue  and 
Hints  on  Steel,  is  being  distributed  by  the  Halcomb  Steel 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  catalogue  contains  a  brief 
de.^cription  of  the  company's  various  grades  of  crucible  and 
electric  tool  and  alloy  steel  and  their  uses,  with  instructions 
for  treating.  It  also  contains  a  large  number  of  tables  of 
useful  information  on  areas,  weights,  etc. 

MALLE.4BLE  Iron. — The  American  Malleable  Castings 
Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  prepared  a  short  treatise 
on  malleable  iron,  explaining  its  structure,  uses  and  treat- 
ment, and  indicating  a  few  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
process  of  making  malleable  iron  castings  is  based,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  results  that  have  been  attained.  The  booklet 
is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  photographs  showing  re- 
sults of  various  kinds  of  tests  to  determine  the  strength  of 
the  material. 


Tank  Frame  Locomotives. — In  Record  No.  94  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  describes  tank  frame  locomotives  for 
narrow  gage  railways.  These  locomotives  have  been  designed 
for  operation  on  rough  tracks  and  sharp  curves  and  are 
particularly  suitable  for  industrial,  contractors  and  other 
classes  of  special  service.  Illustrations  of  a  number  of  loco- 
motives of  this  type  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
are  contained  in  the  booklet,  with  tables  showing  their  gen- 
eral dimensions. 

Welding  and  Cutting  Equipment. — The  Carbo-Hydro- 
gen  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  nine 
bulletins  bound  in  a  folder,  describing  cutting  and  welding 
torches  and  tips,  regulators,  and  a  portable  cutting  outfit 
mounted  on  a  truck.  All  of  the  parts  for  carbo  apparatus 
are  catalogued  in  one  of  the  bulletins  and  another  contains 
directions  for  operating  carbo  cutting  torches,  bringing  out 
some  points  that  should  be  carefully  observed  when  operating 
any  cutting  torch. 

High  Temperature  Cement. — Hytempite,  a  material 
for  bonding  firebrick  and  kindred  uses,  which  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Company,  New 
York,  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Hytempite  in  the 
Foundry.  This  material  can  be  used  as  a  binder  wherever 
fire  clay,  silica  brick  or  tile  are  used,  requiring  no  heat  to 
effect  a  bond  between  materials  jointed.  A  number  of  appli- 
cations of  Hytempite  in  foundry  work  are  described,  with 
directions  for  applying  the  material. 

Standard  Locomotives. — The  Locomotive  Superheater 
Company,  New  York,  has  compiled  and  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  7,  general  arrangement  drawings  and  details  of  con- 
struction, together  with  a  photograph  and  general  data  for 
each  of  the  12  types  of  standard  locomotives  designed  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  Wheel  loading 
and  clearance  diagrams  for  each  are  also  given,  making  it 
a  convenient  reference  book  for  information  pertaining  to 
the  standard  locomotives. 

Chain  Drives. — "A  Chain  of  Evidence"  is  the  title  of  a 
20-page  illustrated  booklet  published  by  the  Morse  Chain 
Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  describing  the  construction  of 
Morse  silent  chains,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  the 
"rocker  joint,"  consisting  of  a  rolling  or  rocking  bearing  in 
each  joint,  which  permits  a  rolling  friction  in  place  of  the 
sliding  friction  common  to  other  types  of  joints.  Among  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  large  power  drives  is  one  showing 
the  largest  chain  drive  in  the  world — of  5,000  h.p.  for  hydro- 
electric purposes. 

Cutters,  Etc. — The  Cleveland  Milling  Machine  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  revised  its  list  of  cutters  in 
Catalogue  B.  This  catalogue  contains  140  pages,  giving 
standard  sizes  and  prices,  and  illustrating  the  line  of  tools, 
such  as  cutters,  end  mills,  collets,  hobs,  etc.,  made  by  this 
company.  Many  valuable  tables  are  contained  in  the  cata- 
logue, including  tables  of  cutting  speeds,  corresponding 
diametral  and  circular  pitches,  decimal  and  millimeter 
equivalents,  drill  size  decimal  equivalents,  screw  threads  and 
spur  gear  tooth  spacing  and  thickness. 

Superheaters. — Two  circulars  dealing  with  the  mainten- 
ance and  operation  of  superheaters  are  being  distributed  by 
the  Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  New  York.  Bulletin 
No.  6  is  entitled  "The  Most  from  Superheating"  and  con- 
tains a  reprint  of  the  committee  report  of  the  Traveling 
Engineers'  Association  on  superheating  locomotive  perform- 
ance. Bulletin  No.  8  contains  instructions  for  properly 
maintaining  and  operating  superheaters.  It  deals  with  such 
matters  as  lubrication  and  drifting,  flue  cleaning,  handling 
units  during  repairs,  etc.  Another  bulletin.  No.  5,  describes 
the  company's  model  "496"  pyrometer  equipment  for  loco- 
motive service. 
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liAI.Wc   INi.    AlM'AK  MLS.— A    ?nUlll    IMIlll  >llKt    li;i>    l>r«'Il    i^- 

-uod  l»\  the  \  it»r;iiiun  SjKcialtx  Coiup.ins.  IMiiladilphia,  l*a.. 
<io-eril)in«:  iirklly  the  .-crvin-  wliicli  tlii-  t<»in|ian\  i-  jjapanil 
t»)  rciulcr  and  its  halaiu  ini;  a|i|)aratii>  to  rliininatc  vilnalion 
in  JH'avy  nKKliiiuTv.  Several  illu-tratiuii-  >\u>\\  rotur-  and 
I  rank  ~hafr-  whit  h  \\<  n-  put  in  lialatuc  on  r(|ui|)nifnt  nl'  tlii- 
.  DMipaJiy. 

\.\i.\i  1"a<  iN<,  IfMii.s.  Kit'.-  An  illu-trati'd  tatalouuf  and 
prin-  li-l  ol'  valvi-  f;n  inir  tool".  l>ali  <  luc  k  valvi-.  >()lid  and 
hollow  Wall.-,  pmuniatit  lulu  wildinii  niai  hiru-.  hall  t"ini.-h- 
ini:  tool>  for  repairing  >iijHrlu-atir  hall  joint-.  i>iuu'niati» 
ItHoniotivf  lurntal'lL-  motor-,  it*.,  [irodiuts  oi  thr  Draptr 
Manufat  tiirinu  <oinpany.  I'ort  Huron,  Mi«li..  has  Inrn  i.-- 
>uod  h\    tin-  lonipan}    and  i^  known  as  Cataloj^ur  No.  7. 

Ml  lAi  1.1.  IV\(  KING. — -^  t'our-pauc  lohhr,  issufd  h>  H.irrv 
NisM-rini:  &:  (  ompaiiy.  Inc..  (liiiasio,  doscriUs  .md  illu:-- 
tratcs  the  tnnstruction  of  Crescent  imtallir  parking  for 
valvr  -t«'ni-  and  pi-ton  rod-  of  lo(  (iinotivi-.  This  pat  kini; 
i-  iiKnK-  ol  four  llr\ihlc  pii(i>.  all  tlu-  points  owrlaitpint,'. 
and  i>  adapti-d  for  u-i-  with  litlur  -aturalcil  or  -upt-rheated 
-team. 

AiK'oii,  lii\\\i\«.  ()i  ini>  \\i>  loKt  HIS.  lUilktin  No. 
Ill  ha-  nuntl)  httn  i--uid  h\  the  .\troil  lUiriur  Compaiix, 
Im..  400  Main  >tntt.  I'nion  Hill.  N.  J.  This  illu-trati- 
thc  .Aeroil  thawing  outfit  and  shows  their  apjdicalion  in 
thawiny  out  hoppers  of  coal  ears.  The  outfits  are  designed 
espi-eiallv  for  u>e  in  the  renmval  of  iee  and  -now  from  frozen 
eoal.  >and  aiul  ore  ear.>,-liopper-.  ptnket-.  traeks  and  -wilt  he.-. 
etc. 

Dkili.  Sl/,hs  fu  I  iikrAKKD  Hoi.F.s. —  Tlu  \\\-tirn  I  ool 
^-  Manufaeturinc;  Companv .  Spriniifield.  <  )hio.  ha-  i-sued 
a  can!  whi«h  will  he  found  u>eful  for  determining  the 
[•roper  >i/e  drill  to  l.e  u-ed  for  htile-  that  are  to  Ix-  tapped. 
It  Ljives  the  drill  -i/.e-  for  maihiiu'  and  hand  taps  from  '4  in. 
to  2  in.  for  the  v.iriou-  numhers  of  threads  per  ineh  rom- 
monh  u-ed  and  al-o  the  >i/e-  for  pipe  tap-  and  nia(hin<' 
.-erew-. 

I"i  i.XKKi/.Kit  (  'VAi.  F«>K  Lo(  ().\i»»ii\i.s. —  I  he  luller  Kniii- 
neerinu  Company,  .\llentown.  I'a..  desirihes  its  e<|uipnieiit 
for  hurniiiL'  pulvt  ri/.ed  fuil  on  lot«imotive.-  in  Jiulletin  No. 
2\.  I-  iuure-  are  yiven  ((jverinii  tlie  co>t  of  drying  and  pulvir 
i/inu'  HK'il  anil  or  in-tallini:  a  |)ulveri/inLr  plant.  The  ad- 
vaiitai/es  of  this  niellmd  of  firing  locomotives  are  described 
and  -Ktional  dr.iwiiiL:-  -how  the  ei|ui|'meiit  ap|ili»(l  to  loco- 
motives. 

III). 11  Si'M  ii  .\i.U>v  Stkri.. — An  attradive  >  loth  hound 
i. 00k  of  *>2  {)a.L:es,  4  in.  l>y  o  in..  eiilitUd  Catalogue  and 
Hints  on  Steel,  is  heing  di-lril.uted  hy  the  HaltomK  Steel 
Com|»anv,  Svracuse,  X.  \.  i  his  catalogue  cont.iin-  a  hrief 
d( -cription  of  the  conipanC-  various  grades  of  crucihle  and 
electric  tool  and  alloy  steel  ami  their  uses,  with  instru*  tion- 
for  treating.  It  al-o  (i)ntain-  a  large  numlur  ol  tal.le-  <»( 
u-eful   inff>rmation  on  aria-,   wi-ight-.  etc. 

.Mai.i.kaiu.]-:  Ikon.-  'The  .Vmerican  Malleahle  Ca-tinn- 
Association.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  prepared  a  -liori  tnati-e 
on  malleahle  iron,  explaining  its  .-tructure.  use-  and  tnat 
nient,  and  inditating  a  few  of  the  i)rinciples  on  whi.h  ihe 
process  of  making  malK.ihle  iron  ca.-tings  i-  l.a-ed.  as  well 
as  .'^ome  of  the  re-ult-  that  have  heen  attained.  The  IxKiklet 
i-  illu-trated  with  a  numhtr  of  photogr.iph-  -howing  re 
-ult-  of  variou-  kind-  of  te-i-  to  (U-termine  the  -ireimth  of 
the  material. 


r.\.\k  1k.\.\ii  I.iKi>Moii\i.s.  In  Reiord  No.  94  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  describes  tank  frame  locomotives  for 
narrow  gage  railways.  Mhe.-e  l(Komotives  have  been  designed 
for  operation  on  rough  track-  and  sharp  curves  and  are 
particularly  .-uitahle  for  industrial,  contractors  and  other 
ela-.-es  of  .-pecial  .service.  Illustratitms  of  a  number  of  loco- 
inotive-  of  tlii-  type  built  by  the  Haldwin  Ltnomotive  Work.- 
are  contained  in  tin  booklet,  with  tables  .-howing  their  gen- 
eral dimeii-ion-.  .  . 

\\i  i.i)i\(.  .\\i>  Cr  I  I  FNo  L<.»i  ii'Mi  NT. — Tile  Carbo-Hydro- 
uen  Companv  of  .Vmeri*  a.  Pitt>burgh.  Pa.,  ha-  i.--ued  nine 
liulletin-  bound  in  a  folder.  (Um  ribing  cutting  and  welding 
torclii.-  and  tip-,  regulator-,  and  a  portable  cutting  outfit 
mounted  on  a  trui  k.  .\ll  of  the  parts  for  carbo  apparatus 
are  catalogued  in  one  of  tlu-  bulletins  and  another  contains 
direttion-  for  operating  i  arbo  cutting  torches,  bringing  out 
-nine  point-  that  -liould  lie  carefully  observed  when  operating 
an\    cutting;   torch. 

IliciL  i  i.Mi'KkAiikK  CtMKNT.-  Hytempite,  a  material 
for  bondiiii.'  tlrebrick  and  kindred  u.ses,  which  is  manu- 
f.ic  lured  by  ilu  «juigle\  Lurnace  Specialties  Company,  New 
\ Drk.  i>  dc-.-c  ribed  in  .1  pamphlet  entitled  Hytempite  in  the 
loimdry.  Ihi-  material  can  be  U-Stxi  as  a  binder  wherever 
lire  clay,  -ilica  brick  or  tile  are  used,  recjuiring  no  heat  to 
ei'fect  a  bond  between  materials  jointed.  A  number  of  ap|)li- 
c  at  ions  of  Hytempite  in  foundry  work  are  described,  with 
dircition>  for  applying  the  material. 

SiANDARii  L<>(  ciMoTiVKS. —  The  L(Komotivc  Superheater 
Comj)any,  New  York,  has  compiled  and  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  7,  general  arrangement  drawings  and  details  of  con- 
.^truction,  together  with  a  photograph  and  general  data  for 
each  of  the  12  tyj)es  of  standard  locomotives  designed  by 
tlu  Cnited  State-  Railroad  Admini.-tration.  Wheel  loading 
and  clearance  diagrams  for  each  are  also  given,  making  it 
a  convenient  reference  b(K)k  f(»r  information  pertaining  to 
the  >tandard  locomotives.  .  •:■:     :•'':'.■;•.•• 

Chain  Dkivi  s.  -".V  Chain  of  FAidence"  is  the  title  of  a 
2n-pagc  illustrated  booklet  |)ublished  by  the  Morse  Chain 
Coin|ian\.  Ithaca,  N.  V.,  describing  the  construction  of 
Mor.-e  -ilent  chains,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  the 
"rocker  joint."'  con-i>ting  of  a  rolling  or  nnking  bearing  in 
each  joint,  which  |>crniit-  a  rolling  friction  in  place  of  the 
-liding  friction  common  to  other  types  of  joints.  Among  a 
number  of  illu-tration>  of  larue  power  drives  is  one  showing 
the  large-t  chain  drive  in  the  world  of  .>.000  h.p.  for  hydro- 
clec  trie-  purj)o.-es.  ' .'.    -".    ■'..■:'.' 

(I  INKS.  Ivrc  .- -  The  Cleveland  .Milling  Machine  Com- 
pany. (  Icvcland.  Ohicj,  ha>  revised  its  li.-t  of  cutters  in 
Catalogue  Ii.  I  his  catalogue  contains  140  [lages,  giving 
-t.indard  >i/.c-  ami  prices,  and  illu-trating  the  line  of  tools, 
-Hell  a-  cutter-,  end  mill>,  collet-,  hob-,  etc..  made  b\  this 
company.  Man\  valualde  tables  are  eontained  in  the  cata- 
logue, iiuludini,'  tallies  of  cuttini;  speeds,  corresponding 
diainetr.il  ancl  circular  |titche-.  decimal  and  millimeter 
e'|ui\alent-.  drill  -i/e  dec  imal  ec|uiv.ilents,  .-crew  threads  and 
>pur  gear  tO(nh  sj)acing  and  thiekne.-s.  .'"-'-■'  :'■"■.■ 

SlPKkHF.ATFKS.— Two  circulars  de'aling  with  the  mainten- 
ance and  o[)eration  of  su|K'rlu'aters  are-  being  distributed  by 
the  Locomotive  Superheater  Comjiany,  New  York.  Hulletin 
No.  <<  i-  entitled  "I  he  .\Io-t  from  Sui>erheating"  ancl  con- 
tain- a  reprint  of  the  committee  re|Mjrt  of  the  Traveling 
l.ngineer.s'  As.sodation  on  superheating  locomotive  perform- 
ance. Bulletin  \o.  S  contains  instructions  for  properly 
maintaining  and  o]ieratin<,'  sufierheaters.  It  deals  with  such 
matters  as  lubrication  and  drifting,  flue  cleaning,  handling 
units  during  repairs,  etc.  .\nother  bulletin,  Xo.  5.  describes 
the  compaii)'-  model  ''406'"  pyrometer  equipment  for  loco- 
motive service. 
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LUDLUM  STEEL 

Consistently  Uniform" 

MOHAWK  EXTRA 

High  Speed  Steel 

POMPTON 

Carbon  Tool  Steel 

ALBANY 

AUoy  Tool  Steel 

ONEIDA 

Oil  Hardening  Tool 
Steel 
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We  admit  that  we  are  proud  of  our  plant. 
And  we  wish  those  of  you  who  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  us  at  WatervHet, 
to  know  the  reasons  why  we  are  proud. 

Therefore  in  this  and  succeeding  issues  of 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  we  will  show 
characteristic  scenes  of  what  will  be  taking 
place  any  day  on  which  you  may  be  pleased 
to  "drop  in"  on  us. 

The  illustration  above  is  an  exterior  view 
of  our  Offices.  Our  next  advertisement  will 
show  a  general  view  of  our  melting  and  pour- 
ing shop. 

LUDLUM  STEEL  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Works 

WATERVLIET,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City         Buffalo,  N.  Y.         Cambridge,   Ma«s.         Detroit,  Mich. 

Philadelphia,    Pa.  Pittsburg,   Pa.  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Chicago,    111.  Cincinnati,    Ohio 


This  LUDLUM-Text  Book 
is  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
various  tool  steels.  It  de- 
scribes the  correct  method  of 
forging,  hardening,  temper- 
ing, annealing.  It  contains 
accurate  calculation  tables 
and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion. Just  ask  us  for  it  and 
it's  yours,  free. 
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LUDLUM  STEEL 


EsUibllslMd<rLUDLUMJ>    18S4 


CONSISTENTLY  UNIFORM 


LUMAHM  trCEL    CO. 

•ATiaviMT,  M,  r. 
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CASTING 

THE  shop  where  the  above  illustration  was  se- 
cured has  a  battery  of  "American"  6  ft.  Radial 
Drill  Presses,  they  are  of  the  latest  design — all 
kinds  of  drilling — boring  and  reaming  jobs  are 
quickly   handled. 

This  cradle  casting  has  two  holes,  each  3"  diameter 
and  16"  long,  the  "American"  drilled  and  reamed 
these  holes  in  two  and  one-half  hours. 

"American"  Radials  have  an  abundance  of  power, 
combined  with  32  mechanical  spindle  feeds,  8 
geared  feeds,  ease  and  simplicity  of  controls,  make 
this  one  of  the  most  productive  machines  in  the 
shop. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  "Americans"  will  do  on  other  jobs.    Write  for  our  catalog. 

The  AMERICAN  TOOL  WORKS  GO. 

Lathes — Planers         Ciiiciniiati,  U.  S.  A.        Shapers— Radials 


I 
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RAILWAY    EQUIPMENT 

For  nearly  sixty  years  the  Belts  Machine  Company  has  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  the  present  heavy 
duty,  rapid  production-,  accurate  machine  tool. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Bridi>eford  Machine  Tool  Works 
with  this  company  has  brought  together  a  very  strong  group  of 
experienced  designers  and  builders  of  heavy  duty  metal-working 
machinery  for  Railroad  work. 

The  Belts  line  includes  Bridgeford  Heavy  Duty  Engine 
Lathes  up  to  12"  swing.  Axle  Lathes,  Journal  Truing  Lathes, 
Driving  Wheel  and  Coach  Wheel  Lathes,  Car  Wheel  Borers, 
Tire  Mills,  Boring  Mills,  Planers,  Slotters,  Vertical  Milling 
Machines,  X'ertical  Lathes  and  Horizontal  Boring  and  Drilling 
Machines. 

Cataloertie  showing-  anv  of  the  machines  mentioned  above 
will  be  sent  on  request. 
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These  Features  Make  Operation  Easy 


Pneumatic   Tool   Clamps 
Patented   Equalizing    Drivers 
Power  Traverse  for  Headstock 

Every  improvement  that  will  save  labor  and 
speed   up  operation   has  been  incorporated  ^ 
in    this   lathe,   by   far   the   heaviest   of   this 
model  yet  built. 

In  the  many  large  shops  using  them,  ex- 
pressions of  approval  are  universal,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  remarkable  capacity — 
and  they  have  hung  up  records  that  are 
hard  to  equal — but  because  they  are  designed 
to  make  things  as  simple  and  convenient  as 
possible  for  the  operator. 


Pneumatic    Headstock    Clamp 
Push  Button  Control 
Calipering  Attachment 

The  pneumatic  tool  clamps,  for  instance, 
make  it  possible  to  change  tools  and  clamp 
them  immovably  in  a  few  seconds  without 
the  use  of  a  wrench.  With  the  patented 
equalizing  drivers  the  wheels  are  chucked 
and  held  with  equal  pressure  with  the  least 
delay  and  with  the  least  effort.  The  pneu- 
matic clamp  for  headstock  enables  the  op- 
erator to  instantly  clamp  the  right  hand 
headstock,  by  simply  turning  an  air  valve. 
By  means  of  the  power  traverse,  the  right 
hand  headstock  is  traversed  at  will  by  the 
operator  who  need  not  move  from  his  posi- 
tion near  wheels. 


90-INCH  HEAVY 
DRIVING  WHEEL  LATHE 

These  features  and  others  are  fully  described  in  our  four  page  cir- 
cular of  this  machine.    We'll  gladly  send  a  copy  to  you. 


NILES-BEMENT 


GENERAL  OFFICE#l 


Boston 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 
Hamilton, 
Cincinnati 


O. 


Detroit 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
San  Francisco 
London,   England 


For  Canada — John  Bertram's  Sons  Co.,  t^td. 
Dundas,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winni.ieg. 
Vancouver 
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Takes  52"  Trailer  Wheels  with  10"  Journals 


SOME  phenomenal  production  rec- 
ords have  been  made  on  this  new 
No.  3  Heavy  Car  Wheel  Lathe.  It 
has  been  designed  to  turn  O.  B.  as  well 
as  I.  B.  car,  tender  and  engine  truck 
wheels  having  a  minimum  tread  diam- 
eter of  26  inches  and  a  maximum 
tread  diameter  of  52  inches. 


It  will  accommodate  axle  journals 
as  large  as  10  inches  diameter;  a  fea- 
ture of  much  value  to  locomotive 
shops,  as  this  permits  the  turning  of 
trailer  wheel  tires.  The  maximum 
distance  between  face  plates  is  9  feet 
6  inches  and  the  minimum  distance  is 
6  feet  5  inches. 


No.  3  HEAVY 
CAR  WHEEL  LATHE 

will  handle  16  to  20  pairs  steel  wheels  in  10  hours 


This  new  lathe  is  considerably  heavier 
than  any  machine  of  this  type  previously 
built.  The  increased  weight  has  been  so 
distributed  as  to  practically  eliminate  vibra- 
tion caused  by  the  heavy  cuts  of  modern 
high  speed  steel  tools.  The  machine  is  of 
the  open  center  or  end  driven  type  and  is 


provided  with  all  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved time  and  labor  saving  devices. 
.  These  include :  Power  Traverse  for  right- 
hand  headstock,  Pneumatic  Headstock 
Clamp,  Pneumatic  Tool  Clamps,  Calipering 
Device  and  Push  Button  Control  for  start- 
ing, stopping  and  slowing  down  the  speed. 


OND  COMPANY 


n  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


S7 


jston 
;  ^liladelphia 
1  ittsburgh 


Cleveland 
Hamilton,  O. 
Cincinnati 


Detroit 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Birmiti^ham,   Ala. 
San  Francisco 
London,  England 


For  Canada — John  Bertram's  Sons  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dundas,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver 
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Two  Heads' Are  Beitei*Than  One 


v\^ 


BULURD 


Vertical  Turret  lathe 


HE,  two  heads  of  the  Bullard  Vertical  Turret 
Lathe  nia\-  he  used  in  conjunction,  without 
interference,  in  the  machining  of  adjacent  surfaces, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  machine. 
And  m  addition  these  two  heads  cany  in  instant 
readiness  all  tools  necessary  fcjr  a  complete 
sequence   of   operations. 


This    is    hut    (^ne    of    the   distinctixe  fea- 
tures which  make  tor  the  universal  ^ 
adaptability   of  the    \  ertical    Turret 
Lathe.   7  hereare  man\-  others-all  described  in  ^ 
detail    in   our   book   "Cutting   Time   Between  \ 
Cuts'  ,  which  IS  yours  for  the  request. 


Save   steps,  cut  time  between 
cuts.   conser\'e  the  operator's   energy,  ^'\ 

and     produce    your    work    in     record    time- 
Bullardi/e   vour   production. 

Interested?  > 


-^-^ 


->.     ^ 


^%/f^'^r' 


-^—      A  - 


J^t 


:■  ^ ' 


'-VSt' 


^^4:-^ 


■"".rtS 


H 
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The  Bidlard  MachineTool  G 

Bridgeport ,  \^onn 
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OVERTIME  is  only  a  halfway  measure  at  best.     Increasing  working 
hours  can  never  produce  maximum  results — reflect  its  real  value  in 
greater  output  unless  you  back  up  your  effort  with  good  tools — your  heavy  duty 
boring  mills  for  instance.      Have  you  enough  of  these  machines — and  have  you  the 
right  kind?     Your  answer  has  a  big  influence   on  tool  cost. 

If  you  need  new  boring  mills,  why  not  consider  the  CINCINNATI? 

Compare  it  point  by  point  with  any  other  mill  on  the  market.  You'll  find 
the  CINCINNATI  combines  about  every  feature  of  real  value  in  a  boring  mill. 
Powerful,  sturdy,  flexible,  quickly  set  up,  and  easily  operated.  This  tool  will  make 
a  profit  paying  addition  to  your  shop. 

THE  CINCINNATI  PLANER  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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N  selecting  machine  tools  today,  you  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  efficient  design 
and  dependable  construction.    These  essentials,  combined  with  easy  operation,  are 
what  you  need  for  fast  production — and  they  are  all  embodied  in   CINCINNATI 
LANERS. 

Whether  on  the  smaller  types  or  the  big  one  shown  here — the  same  CINCINNATI 
features  are  there. 

The  picture  shows  how  they  machine  engine  truck  frames  in  a  big  Western  Shop. 
The  CINCINNATI  handles  them  three  at  a  time  and  needless  to  say  makes  a  record 
for  fast  output. 

In  your  search  for  tools  that  will  help  production  keep  pace  with  costs — don't  over- 
look C  INCINNATI   PLANERS— they  are  on  the  firing  line. 

THE  CINCINNATI  PLANER  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Build  The  Foundation  oi 

On  Colbur 


T  S  your  shop  a  "peak  load" 
^  shop?  Are  you  prepared 
to  meet  the  sudden  and  expected 
demands  of  your  roundhouse? 
Changing  from  job  to  job  takes 
how  much  time  in  your 
shop?  These  are  the 
questions  for  which 
"Colburn  Boring  and 
Turning  Mills"  are  be- 
ing installed  in  many 
progressive  shops. 


Colburn  MachinlTo 

Franhliilei 
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anour  Shop  Production 


tamina 


Check  this  machine  point  by 
point — is  there  any  item  to  in- 
sure rapid,  accurate  and  steady 
production  missing?  Reinforce 
your  workmen's  efforts  with 
Colburn  stamina  and  you  get 
the  benefit  in  jobs  finished  to  a 
nicety.  The  Colburn  Boring  and 
Turning  Mill  has 
a  message  for  men 
confronted  with 
machine  shop 
problems.  Is  that 
you? 


N  MA 


■^^■■■■■HHi 


r-AMKLiN 
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Build  The  Foundation  o: 

On  Colbur 


T  S  \()iir  shop  a   "peak    load" 
^      shoi^r    Arc  \oli   prepared 
to  meet  the  sudden  and  expected 
demands  of  your  roundhouse? 
( Jian^ing  from  job  to  job  takes 
how  much  time  in  your 
shop?     These   are   the 
questions   for  which 
"(>()lburn    Boring    and 
Furnint):  Mills"  are  be- 
ing  installed    in    many 
progressi\e  shops.   '" 


Colburn  Machinf  o 

Franhlin  'ei 
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Dp3ur  Shop  Production 


amina 


(Jhcck  this  machine  point  h\ 
point — is  there  any  item  to  in- 
sure rapid,  accurate  and  steady 
production  missinor?  Reinforce 
your  workmen's  efforts  with 
Colburn  stamina  and  you  get 
the  benefit  in  jobs  finished  to  a 
nicety.  The  Colburn  Horing  and 
Turning  Mill  has 
a  message  for  men 
confronted  vv  i  t  h 
machine  sho[) 
problems.  Is  that 
vou  ? 
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Economy  In 
Your    She 


.*' 
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Are  you  getting  real  turret  lathJ 
efficiency  in  your  shop? 

Whether  on  large  bar  or  chuckina 
work  GiSHOLT  Standard  Turrei 
Lathes  are  producers. 

Wrist  pins  like  these  at  the  rate  oj 
one  every  18  minutes.  A  piston  head 
can  be  machined  in  one  hour. 

Ask  our  nearest  representative  d 
show  you  how  and  why  Gisholt 
methods  insure  economy. 


«  ^  « 


^iWi 


GISHOLT  MACHINE  COMPANY,    NO.  11  S. 

Builders    of    Standard    and  Automctic 
Boring  Millt,  Tool  Grinders, 

E—tem  S>le»  Office  t  30  Church  St.,  New  York 


AGENTS:   Atlanta^  Ga..  S«e»er  Machine  Tool   Co^  Buffalo.   NY.,  J    L.  Osgood;    Chicago,    111.,    Stocker-Rumely-Wach.    Co.;    De 

A  BoJthoff  Mfg.  A  Supply  Co.;   I^troit,   Mich      ^4?:,  ^,^*r*'"lf«'-  Co-   Indianapoli..    Ind..    Vonnegut   Machinery   Co.;    Los   Aiv.„»., ^ 

Booth-Uaher  Co.;   New  Orieans,   P.   H.   McArdle;    Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Swind  Machinery  Co.;  Portland,  Ore..  Portland  Machinery  Co.:  Rochester.  N- 
Ogdm  R.  Adams;  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Colcord-Wright  Mchy.  &  Supply  Co.;  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Savage  A  Winter  Co.;  Salt  Lake  Qty.  Utah.  Salt  L 


aver,   Colo- 
Angeles,    Calif- 
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APACITY  and  PRODUCTION 


A  tough  steel  driving  wheel  center  like  this  finished  in  40 
minutes  from  floor  to  floor  is  characteristic  Gisholt  time. 

Every  boring  mill  job  is  an  economical  one  when  done  on  a 
Gisholt  Vertical   Boring   Mill 

Machines  with  capacity  for  production  insure  lower  cost. 

PAi  t<%*rw*r~^^^i^i^^w^r^   . .  >  ^ ^"■■■^■■■■■■■^^  Ask  us  for  catalogs  and  details  on  your 

BALDWIN  STREET,  MADISON.  WIS.,  U.  S.  A.       T  film's  letter  head 

'^rrtt  Lathu.  Vertical  and  Horizontal  I  "^"^  S  letter  neaO. 

"noil  Tools.  Special  Machinery,  etc 

Works:  Madison,  Wis.,  Warren,  Pa 


k^arren.  Pa.         h^^^m'^'-m^^^^'^^^^ 


^       '^-  Co.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.,   F.  O.  Stallman  Supply  Co.;  Seattle,  Wash,,    Perin    Machinery    Co.;  .Canaila,    Canadian    FairbanJts-Merse    Co.; 

fZ^'  H»n>ilton,  Montreal,   Ottawa,   Quebec,  St.   John.  Toronto,   Vancouver,  Winnipei;.     FOREIGN:     Australia— Ben«on  Bros..   Sydnar,  Melbourne; 

fium    Ataiiers   Demoor.    Brussels;    British    Isles — Burton   Griffiths    A   Co.,    London,    Bimiinghajn.    Manchester,    and    Glasgow,    ScotianxL      Frmnco- 

orrei  de  Vulcain,  Paris:    Italy— Emanuele  Moscherpa,   Milan;    Japan — Andrews   &   George.   Tokyo;    Norway— Union    MachLM   Co..   Cbrisf '- 

'^''Axel    Ryden.   Stockholm:   Switzerland— J.    Lambercier   A  Co..   Geneva. 
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Economy   In 
Your    Shop 

Are  you  getting  real  turret  lat:: 
efficiency  in  your  shop? 

Whether  on  large  bar  or  chucki;; 
work  Gis"holt  Standard  Turf: 
Lathes  are  producers. 

Wrist  pins  like  these  at  the  rate 
one  every  18  minutes.  A  piston  hea': 
can  be  machined  in  one  hour. 

Ask  our  nearest  representative  t 
show  you  how  and  why  Gishoi: 
methods  insure  economy. 


«n»M»«^<w»»^wi^^^ippw»!?f*'7— »;'y»'!'i'  . .!"i.. ..'-I..  . 


GISHOLT  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Builders    of    Standard    and    Autom     'C 
Boring   Mills,    Tool   Grind-    s, 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  30  Church  St.,  New  Yc  k 


.?.{i 


mL 


-■"-'-' ''■^■^'•- "  *■• 


AGENTS:  Atlanta.  Ga..  Seeger  Machine  Tool  Co.;  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  J.  L.  Osgood;  Chicago,  III.,  Stockcr-Rumely-Wachs  Co.;  Denver.  Colo  . 
A  Bolthoff  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.;  Detroit.  Mich..  Chas.  A.  Strelinger  Co.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Vonnegut  Machinery  Co.;  Los  Angeles,  CaJif 
Booth-Usher  Co.;  New  Orleans.  P.  H.  McArdle;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Swind  Machinery  Co.;  Portland.  Ore.,  Portland  Machinery  Co  •  Rochesti 
Ogden   R.    Adams;   St.    Louis.   Mo.,   Colcord- Wright    Mchy.   &  Supply   Co.;  St.    Paul,   Minn.,  Savage   A  Winter  Co.;   Salt  Lake   City.   Utah.   5 


Jtv  } 
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CAPACITY  and  PRODUCTION 
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A  tough  steel  driving  wheel  center  like  this  finished  in  40 
minutes  from  floor  to  floor  is  characteristic  Gisholt  time. 

Every  boring  mill  job  is  an  economical  one  when  done  on  a 
Gisholt   Vertical    Boring    Mill 

Machines  with  capacity  for  production  insure  lower  cost. 

BALDWIN   STREET,  MADISON.  WIS..  U.  S    A T  ^'''■"!  ^°'  'u'^'.°^'  ^"''  ''"^"'  °"  ^^^^ 

•— '  .-■---  •  »  V  •J.  /*.       ■  firm  s  letter  head. 


''"*  Lathes,  Vertical  and  Horizontal 
•all  Tools,  Special  Machinery,  etc 

Works:  Madison,  Wis.,  Warren,  Pa. 


itv  } 


^ 


*M       •'   ^*"   Francisco,   Calif.,   F.   O.  Stallman   Supply   Co.;   Seattle.  Wash.,    Perin    Machinery    Co.;    Canada,    Canadian    Fairbar.ks-Merse    Co.; 

•   "anulton.   Montreal,   Ottawa.   Quebec,   St.    John.   Toronto,    Vancouver.  Winnipeg.     FOREIGN:     Australia— Benson   Bros..   Sydney,  Melbourne'; 

Ataliers    Demoor.    Brussels;    British    Isles— Burton    Griffiths    &    Co..    London,    Birmingham,    Manchester,    and    Glast;ow.    Scotland.      Franco-^ 

v.vJ    ' ''^**   «'p   Vulcain.    Paris:    Italy— Emanuele   Moscherpa,    Milan;    Japan— Andrews    &    George,    Tokyo;    Norway— Union    Machi.ie    Co. 

Axel    Ryden.    Stockholm:    Switzerland — J.    Lambercier   &   Co..    Geneva. 


wc 


Christia 
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Start  the  New  Year 

Right  -  -  - 


Horizontal 


The  finished  work  is  never 
returned  under  the  cutter, 
thus  avoiding  all  marks  or 
scratches  on  the  milled  sur- 
face. 

The  operator  is  loading  one 
vise  or  fixture  while  the 
cutter  is  operating  on  work 
carried  on  the  other  table. 


16   Table    Feeds,    ^ 
to  12  5/16  inches. 

Length    of    Table 
Feed,  29  inches. 

16    Spindle    Speeds, 
20  to  180  R.P.M. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


DETROIT   OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


TORONTO   OFFICE: 


Fulton   Bld«.,    50    Church    St., 
Walter  H.  Foster,  Manager. 

Modem     Machining    &    Engi- 
neering Co.,  1514  Ford  BIdg. 

1001   McCormick  Bldg. 
Chas.  H.  Shaw,  Manager. 

1501  Royal  Bank  Bldg.. 

E.  C.  Roelofson,  Manager. 


POTTER  & 


PAWTUCKET, 
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Do  Your  Milling 

the  Automatic  Way 


Vertical 


A  machine  every  manu- 
facturer will  install  when 
they  realize  its  possibili- 
ties. 

Why  not  get  familiar 
now? 

Send  your  blueprints  for 
production  estimate. 

Our     efficiency 
Department 
always  at  vour 

0  0 

service. 


JOHNSTON 


Foreign  Officei  and  Representatives: — 


R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 


Office  for  Great  Britain,  (  Potter  A.  Johnston  Machine 
France,  Italy,  Betgium,  '  Co.,  U  Ave.  de  la  Grande 
Switzerland,  Spain  and  j  Armee,  Paris,  France. 
Portugal.  I         J.    Ryan,    Manager. 

Charles  Churchill  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  l^ondon,  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter &  Newcastle-on-Tyne,   Elngland,   and  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Ing.    Eroole   Vagfai,    Corso    Porta    Nouva,    34,    Milan,    Itdy. 

Rylander   A.  Asplund,   Stockholm,   Sweden. 
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Nature's    Force 


Destructive 

Without  a  moment's  warning  there  came  a  tremor 
of  the  earth  followed  by  deep  diapason  rum- 
blings; suddenly  from  the  crater  lightnings  flash 
and  into  the  night  with  wanton  waste  is  flung  in 
molten  masses  the  invaluable  treasures  of  the 
earth. 

For  miles  around  destruction,  desolation  and 
infiinite  values  are  made  the  gruesome  playthings 
of  Nature's  destructive  force. 


THE  MARK  TO  LOOK  FOR 


[snu-soN^ 


STILLSON. 


THE  PLACE  TO  LOOK  FOP  IT 


WALWORTH  MAN 

Oldest  continuous  manufacturer  in  the  United  States   (since   1842)  o'    W'-'- 

Originators   of    the   famous    "Genuine   Wal^d^     MiW 

BOSTON,  1 1 


BRANCHES: 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Seattle 


General  Offices  and  Eastern  Diyision  Works: 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Walworth's  Force 


,1 


»     !^ 


i^  .  4^  .X:  ^r  ^-  J^ 


\m 

ISM' 

ill 

III 


•  .^^ 


* 


^/»- 


•-;'"i 


■M: 


':!^^^ 


*^I^^V-  ■^'.i^^^^^M-  < 


Constructive 

The  volcano  represents  Nature's  forces  unrestrained.     How 

different    are    the    beneficent    effects    of    Nature's    forces 

when   conserved   and    intelligently   manipulated   by    human 

intelligence. 

The  Walworth  plants  are  a  constructive   force  which   for 

many  years  have  been  transforming  Nature's  forces — iron, 

copper  and  other  metals — into 

VALVES,  FITTINGS  AND  TOOLS 
FOR  STEAM,  WATER,  GAS  AND  AIR 

with  which  street  cars,  electric  light  plants,  water  works 
and  many  other  necessities  which  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  human  race  are  fabricated.  A  complete  stock 
of  the  complete  line  of  Walworth  High  Standard  Products 
awaits  your  orders. 


Uil^ 


nM:^  L 


FACTURING  CO. 

W  cutnplete  line  of  valvesi,  fittings  and  tools  for  steam,  water,  gas  and  air 
b     BStilison  Wrench"  and  the  "KEWANEE"  Union. 


MASS, 


'»^#H? 


^i 


vfT*^  % 


A 

X 

k    ■ 

1 

l'--^^- 

A^- 

lull, 

^^^Jt 

w^ 

II^Hl  i  m^ 

^ 

t.     V 

m^m\ak 

,^S^ii^^^-:i^ 


■   Ai 


Western  Division: 
Office:   Chicago,    III.         Works:   Kewanee,   111. 


SALES  OFFICES: 
San    Francisco,     Buenos     Aires,     Havana,     Johannesburg, 
London,  Mexico  City,  Paris,  Santiago,  Sao  Paulo,  Sydney 
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'  I  'HE  Railroad  Shop  where  these  photographs  were  taken  beUeve  The  "Norton"  Way  Is  TTie 
'*'      Right  Way,  Grinding.   They  have  an  older  and  smaller  Norton  Grinding  Machine  which  was 
not  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  it,  and  placed  it  in  another  department  where  it  is  giving 
satisfactory  service,  grinding  engine  truck  and  tank  wheel  journals. 

Knowing  the  possibilities  of  a  "Norton"  they  ordered  a  larger  one,  which  runs  ten  hours  a  day, 
turning  out  new  and  old  piston  rods  and  valve  stems,  driving  axles,  engine  trailer  axles  and  crank 
pins.  It  is  only  a  45-minute  job  to  grind  the  driving  axle  shown,  and  it  is  done  the  right  way, 
with  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

NORTON  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

New  York  Store 
151    Chambers  St. 
Detroit  Store 
73  W.  Congrew  St. 
Chicago  Store 
11  N.  Jefferson  St. 


;^ 


, 
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OPERATING  SPEEDS  FOR  SNAGGING 

CASTINGS 

GENERALLY  Speakixg,  the  correct  speed  for 
grinding  wheels  in  snagging  castings  is 
between  5,000  and  6,000  surface  feet  per 
minute.  This  is  fairly  well  established 
and  quite  generally  accepted  by  the  manufacturers  of 
grinding  wheels.  This  range  was  determined  partly 
by  years  of  experience  and  partly  by  physical  laws 
and  the  desire  for  an  adequate  factor  of  safety.  All 
snagging  wheels  made  by  reliable  manufacturers  are 
subjected  to  a  speed  test  just  befor  they  are  packey 
for  shipment  that  generates  a  centrifugal  stress  many 
times  in  excess  of  the  stress  prevailing  under  the 
recommended  operating  speed.  In  the  case  of  the 
Norton  Company,  this  tested  factor  of  safety  runs 
from  2^  to  3%.  This,  then,  is  the  first  limiting 
factor  to  wheel  speed. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no 
appreciable  gain  from  faster  speeds,  at  least,  not 
enough  to  offset  certain  drawbacks.  It  should  be 
further  remembered  that  the  grinding  wheel  is  made 
to  operate  at  approximately  the  recommended  speeds 
and  any  appreciable  deviation  calls  for  adjustments 
that  are  not  always  easy  to  make,  nor  are  they  con- 
ducive to  efficiency. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  speed  of  the  grinding 
wheel  approximately  within  the  recommended  range, 
if  its  productive  capabilities  are  to  be  maintained.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  if  a  wheel's  speed  is 
allowed  to  fall  to  a  very  low  level,  or  if  it  is  speeded 
up  beyond  a  certain  point,  reduced  cutting  ability  for 
the  same  amount  of  effort  expended  is  the  result.  In 
the  case  of  a  sub-normal  wheel  speed,  not  only  does 
the  productive  capacity  fall  off,  but  there  is  excessive 
wheel  wear. 


To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
an  18-inch  wheel,  grain  10.  grade  U  Alundum,  for 
snagging  steel  castings.  At  1,175  revolutions  per 
minute  its  peripheral  speed  is  5,500  surface  feet  per 
minute,  and  it  cuts  and  wears  satisfactorily.  If  the 
revolutions  remain  the  same,  at  11  inches  diameter, 
the  surface  speed  is  3,500  feet.  What  is  the  result? 
Every  cutting  grain  on  the  face  of  a  revolving  grind- 
ing wheel  has  a  definite  amount  of  energy  stored  up 
in  it.  It  is  the  expenditure  of  this  energy  that  enables 
the  grain  to  do  useful  work  and  remove  metal.  Now 
the  energy  available  varies  as  the  square  of  the  sur- 
face speed.  Therefore,  at  11  inches  diameter,  the 
cutting  grains  deliver  only  40  per  cent  of  the  energy 
that  they  did  at  18  inches  diameter  and  they  cannot 
be  expected,  therefore,  to  grind  as  rapidly.  Also,  be- 
cause of  the  decreased  energy  it  is  less  capable  of 
withstanding  the  resistance  offered  by  the  steel  and 
hence  is  more  readily  torn  from  its  setting.  This, 
then,  explains  the  difficulty  that  will  be  encountered 
in  attempting  to  grind  at  very  low  surface  speeds. 

In  order  to  keep  this  same  wheel  operating  at 
highest  efficiency,  the  wheel  speed  should  be  in- 
creased at  about  13  inches  to  1,700  revolutions  per 
minute.  By  doing  this  the  surface  speed  as  the  wheel 
wears  from  18  to  13  inches  varies  from  5,500  to  4,000 
surface  feet  per  minute,  and  in  wearing  from  13  to  9 
inches  the  variation  is  from  5,700  to  4,000, 

If  this  same  10  grade  U  Alundum  wheel  was  giving 
satisfaction  at  5,500  surface  feet  per  minute,  and  an 
attempt  were  made  to  speed  it  up  to  7,000  surface 
feet,  no  greater  production  would  be  realized.  This 
is  due  to  the  glazing  effect  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased duty  imposed  on  each  abrasive  grain. 

NORTON  COMPANY 


Eltttric  Firnae*  Plants 
Nlnan  Falls.  N.  Y.        Chlpwwa.  Ont 


Htw  Ywt  Store 
151  CKaakm  St 


Chicat*  Stw« 
11  M*.  ItHnm  St 


Dt(raHSto» 

73    W.    CMtTMi    St 


j?g?^g????g?g^?^?^?g??^'| 
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^Xutting  Tools" 

gives  you  really  useful  infor- 
mation on  a  much  neglected 

subject. 


Send  for  your  copy! 


Some  of  the  subjects  discussed: 

Proper  terms  to  he  used  in  defining  all  parts  of  a  cutting 
fool. 

The  factors  Zihich  decide  what  shape  of  tool  will  prove 
tiiost  etficient  for  any  gizen  cutting  operation. 

The  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  tool  due  to  variation  in 
these  factors. 

IIoiV  to  decide  on  the  ideal  tool  to  use  when  a  certain 
cnnbination  of  the  factors  is  known. 

The  choice  of  a  set  of  tools  that  zvill  cover  the  most 
general  requirements. 

The  effect  on  the  xvork.  on  the  chip,  on  the  tool,  on  the 
cutting  time  and  on  the  economy  of  production  when  using 
incorrectly  made  or  incorrectly  shaped  tools. 

Determination  of  the  economical  rate  of  feed  and  cutting 
speed  that  a  given  kind  of  tool  and  work  will  stand. 

Proper  methods  for  making  various  kinds  of  tools,  with 
the  most  desirable  rake,  clearance,  profile,  etc.,  and  for 
maintaining  the  tools  efficiently  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Sating  itt  metal  in  making  new  and  remaking  old  tools. 

Advantage  of  specialization  in  tool  cutting  and  sug- 
gestions for  storage  and  availability  of  the  tool  stock, 
including  the  establi.<>hment,  equipment  and  management  of 
a  highly  efficient  tool  department. 


This  is  a  te.vt  book,  not  a  catalog,  and  is  issued 
to  help  many  otherwise  well  posted  engineers  and 
shop  managers  and  their  men  in  adding  to  their 
practical  knowledge  on  a  very  important  subject. 

Its  pages  anticipate  the  widest  range  of  cutting 
tool  questions  and  needs  and  afford  comprehen- 
sive, reliable  and  handy  reference. 

The  information  in  this  book  and  the  rules  sug- 
gested for  tool  making  are  based  upon  lifelong 
study,  experimenting  and  shop  practice  by  men 
who  have  devoted  their  time  exclusively  to  this 
work.  Every  effort  in  preparation  of  all  the  text 
matter  has  been  toward  simplifying  all  explana- 
tions so  that  each  thought  can  be  followed  by  the 
shop  operative  as  well  as  by  the  more  experienced. 

The  discussion  together  with  accompanying 
pictures,  diagrams,  charts  and  data  point  out  im- 
portant economies  and  possibilities,  especially 
through  the  suggestion  of 
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A  standardized  set  of  25  cutting  tools  that  meets 

about  every  lathe,  planer,  shaper  and 

slotter  needs  in  the  average  shop 


These  tools  provide  for  every  cutting  requirement 
from  rough  work  on  hard  outer  skin  to  the  finest 
finishing  cut  on  steel,  iron,  bronze,  brass,  copper,  etc., 
enable  the  operator  to  make  the  biggest  and  fastest 
safe  cut,  greatly  aid  in  uniformity  of  cutting  opera- 
tions, .time  and  finish  on  each  of  a  batch  of  similar 
jobs. 

In  designing  this  set  of  tools,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  in  forging  and  finishing 
has  been  eliminated.  Sixteen  out  of  the  25  can  be 
roughed  to  shape  from  a  piece  of  straight  bar.  And 
charts  for  the  aid  of  the  operator  show  in  the  simplest 


way  the  correct  setting  and  sequence  for  each  opera- 
tion. The  operator  is  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it  without  any  danger  of  failure,  and  by  simply  fol- 
lowing instructions  a  poorly  experienced  tool  maker 
should  be  able  to  make  tools  of  the  highest  quality. 

We  do  not  make  cutting  tools  for  sale,  the  booklet 
"Cutting  Tools"  being  merely  an  index  of  the  added 
service  we  endeavor  to  render  customers  for  our  tool 
steels  and  tool-grinding  machinery. 

Tell  us  approximately  your  requirements  in  lathe, 
planer,  shaper  and  slotter  tools,  and  a  copy  of  "Cut- 
ting Tools"  will  be  sent  you  bv  return  mail. 


ALFRED  HERBERT,  Ltd. 

Main  Offices  and  Works:  Coventry,  England  (Elstablished  1889) 

Turret  Lathes,  Engine  Lathes,  Horizontal  Boringr  Machines,  Boring  Mills,  Planing  Machines,  Slotting  Machines,  Shaping  Machines, 
Profiling'  Machines,  Grinding  Machines,  Sewing  Machines,  Precision  Machines,  Chucks,  Die  Heads,  Tool  Room  Equipment,  High  Speed 
Steel    Drills,    Milling   Cutters   and  Small   Tools. 


54  Dey  Street 


Cable  Address:  Lathe,  New  York 


New  York 
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Aurora  High 
Speed  Drills 
are  designed  to 
handle  the 
large  variety  of 
drilling  jobs 
found  in  rail- 
road shops. 


These  drilling 
jobs  come  in  all 
shapes  and 
sizes,  but  they 
are  meat  for  the 
Aurora. 


Instead  of  having  your  drilling  jobs  eating  a  big  hole  in  the  payroll — secure  the  utmost  for 
every  dollar  expended  by  installing  Aurora  High  Speed  Drills. 

The  Aurora  Tool  Works,  Aurora,  Ind. 


General  OflSce,  111  Broadway,  New  York 


Selling  Representative 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 
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The  Taper  Nose 
Spindle 

Another  reason  for 

Brown  &   Sharpe 
Milling  Machines 

The  simplicity  and  fewness  of  parts  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  No  plates,  screws  or 
loose  parts  are  used,  and  when  arbor,  collet 
or  cutter  is  in  place  it  is  essentially  as  firm  as 
though  a  part  of  the  spindle. 

It  will  pay  you  to  know  about  the  details  of 
the  Taper  Nose  Spindle  and  the  many  other 
distinct  features  described  in  our  New  Mill- 
ing Machine  Book. 

Brown   &   Sharpe   Mfg.   Co. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Large 

Driving 

Pulley 

Large  diam- 
eter, wide  face 
— runs  on  ball 
bearings  —  has 
cast  iron  pulley 
guard. 


Reinforced  Table  Support 

Wide  bearings  extend  from 
outside  nearly  to  the  centre — 
reinforced  ribs  resist  buckling 
tendencies. 


Direct  Reading 
Index  Plate 

There  are  no  combinations 
of  figures  to  puzzle  out,  the 
proper  positions  of  the  levers 
are  pictorially  shown. 


Brown  &  Sharpe 
Milling  Machines 
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The  Aurora  Tool  Works,  Aurora,  Ind. 


(»»'iu'ral  (>ni«'«'.   Ill    HriKHlwnv.   Ni^w   ^  ork 


Srllinf:  Rcprvsi-ntative 
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Heavy  serlions  -  in- 
terior   tran^ver?e    rib? 

long  an«l  wide  hear- 
ing surface*  overcome 
vibrations  ami  sasizin::. 


The  Taper  Nose 
Spindle 

Aiiollier  feasioii  for 

Brown   &   Sliarpe 
Milliiio:   Machines 

The  >iiiiplirity  and  fewness  of  parts  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  No  plates,  serews  or 
loose  parts  are  used,  and  when  arbor,  oollet 
or  eiitler  is  in  phiee  it  is  essentially  a^  firm  as 
tlioiijih  a  part  of  the  spindle. 

it  will  pay  you  to  know  about  the  details  of 
the  Taper  INose  Spindle  and  the  many  other 
disliiicl  features  described  in  our  >ew  Mill- 
in}:  Machine  Hook. 

Brown   &   Sliarpe   Mfg.   Co. 

PROMnKNCE.  R.  T. 


Lar;:c 

l)ri\  ill 

r 

Pnl!c> 

l.arce       < 

iani- 

el«'r.    wiile 

tace 

run-    on 

ball 

bearing-   — 

has 

•  a-!   iron  pulley  1 

guani. 

Hciii(\»rce«l    I'able  Support 

Wide  bearings  extend  from 
outside  nearly  to  the  centre — 
reinforced  ribs  resist  buckling 
tendencies. 


'irco 


t  Readi 


eaaiug 


Index  Plate 


There  are  no  combinations 
of  figures  to  puzzle  out.  the 
proper  position-  of  the  levers 
are  piciorially    shown. 


Brown  &  Sharpe 
Milling;  Machines 
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In  Name  and  Performance 

It  makes  no  different  whether  the  job  is  bar  work  or 
chucking  work — long  or  short  run  production — the 

CINCINNATI  ACME  FLAT  TURRET  LATHE — aS   itS   name 

implies — is  the  Acme  in  performance. 

There  are  reasons — many  of  them  that  every  me- 
chanic will  quickly  recognize  why  this  sturdy  tool  is 
in  the  front  rank  of  producers. 

THE  CINCINNATI  ACME  in  Construction  guarantees  en- 
durance— sustained  effort. 

Quick  and  easy  set  up — wide  range  of  speeds  and 
feeds  combined  with  simple  operation — cuts  out  the 
lost  motion — produces  output. 

We'll  explain  more  fully  if  you  ask  us — do  it  today. 

ACME  MACHINE  TOOL  Ca       Cincinnati,  0. 
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In  Name  and  Performance 

It  makes  no  different  whether  the  job  is  bar  work  or 
chucking  work — long  or  short  run  production — the 

CINCINNATI  ACME  FLAT  TURRET  LATHE — as    itS    name 

implies — is  the  Acme  in  performance. 

There  are  reasons — many  of  them  that  every  me- 
chanic will  quickly  recognize  why  this  sturdy  tool  is 
in  the  front  rank  of  producers. 

THE  CINCINNATI  ACME  in  Construction  guarantees  en- 
durance— sustained  effort. 

Quick  and  easy  set  up — wide  range  of  speeds  and 
feeds  combined  with  simple  operation — cuts  out  the 
lost  motion — produces  output. 

ir  vl\  <:\ plain  mnn-  fully  if  you  ask   us — do  it  today. 

ACME  MACHINE  TOOL  CO?       Cincinnati,  0. 
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REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK 


NEWTON 

for 

POWER 

RIGIDITY 
j  CONTROL 
/  PRODUCTION 
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NEWTON  Milling  Machines 


are  doing  the  big 
jobs  accurately  in 
large  shops  the 
world  over. 


Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc 

23rd  and  Vine  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Decembek,  1919 
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THE 


^^The^  machine  for  your 
driving  boxes,  shoes, 
wedges,  and  general  short 
planing. 


Cincinnati  24    x  24    x  24    Crank  Planer 


The  Action 


The  table  offers  every  opportunity  for  an  easy  set  up, 
and  it  can  then  be  F>ositioned  like  a  shaper  ram.  The 
length  of  stroke  is  adjustable  up  to  24  inches.  The 
cutting  speed  can  be  varied  and  a  quick  return  is  provided 
by  Whitworth  motion. 

Furthermore,  the  stroke  is  positive  and  the  cut  can  be 
taken  right  up  to  an  obstruction  without  danger  of  injury 
to  the  tool  or  the  work. 

This  crank  planer,  combining  the  handiness  and  speed 
J  of  a  shaper  with  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  a  planer,  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  to  be  "the"  tool  for  rapid 
production  of  accurate  short  planmg. 


CHUCKS 

Cincinnati  Vises,  Cut  1016, 
in  sizes  up  to  41/2'' x  20" 
jaws  with  \(>Yi''  opening. 
Cincinnati  Special  Shoe  & 
Wedge  Chuck,  Cut  P  40. 
for   Railroad   shops. 


THE  CINCINNATI  SHAPER  CO. 

Manufacturers  also  of  Heavy  Duty  Back  Geared  Crank  Shapers 

and  Traveling  Head  Shapers 

Cincinnati  Ohio 
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'  I  'HERE  are  some  of  the  many 
*  forging  jobs  we  make  with  the 
Acme"  this  foreman  said,  w^e  can 
produce  forgings  of  the  most  in- 
tricate shapes  and  to  the  closest 
dimensions. 

Acme  Forging  Machines  in  construc- 
tion are  made  extremely  simple — 
pow^er  and  effectiveness  they  are 
know^n  for. 

Just  as  fast  as  the  operator  can  feed 
the  job  to  the  **Acme" — just  so  fast 
is  the  finished  w^ork  turned  out. 

Write  for  the 
Acme  Catalog 

The  Acme  Machinery 
Company 

Cleveland  Ohio 

Forfr'mff  Machines,  Boh  Cutting  Machines,  Nut 
Tapping  Machines 
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4-Inch  Landis  Machine  Threading  Locomotive  Set  Screws 

Threading  z"  set  screws,  length  of  thread  lo  inches,  is  an  easy  job  for  this  Landis  machine. 
Production  is  500  per  ten-hour  day,  and  the  leadscrew  attachment  insures  very  close  limits  in 
pitch  and  pitch  diameter. 

This  machine  has  been  used  daily  for  five  years  and  shows  practically  no  signs  of  wear. 
The  operator  says,  "It  is  the  only  threading  machine  for  a  high  production  of  accurate  threads." 

The  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  Landis  Die  is  unusually  low,  due  to  the  great  length  of  the  chasers. 
The  chaser  never  requires  to  be  annealed,  hobbed,  or  re-tempered  and  when  dull  is  merely 
given  a  slight  grinding  at  the  cutting  edge  and  advanced  in  the  holders.  Then,  too,  the  rake  or 
cutting  angle  may  be  ground  to  suit  the  material  being  threaded;  the  tangential  disposition  to 
the  stock  reduces  the  friction  at  the  cutting  edge  to  a  minimum  which  permits  of  the  highest 
cutting  speeds  and  the  chasers  are  interchangeable,  which  means  that  one  or  more  of  a  set  may 
be  replaced  without  renewing  the  entire  die. 

Do  vou  want  to  learn  about  the  many  other  efficient  and  economical  features?  They  will 
appeal  to  your  better  die-judgment. 


LANDIS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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TPHERE  are  some  of  the  many 
'*'  forging  jobs  we  make  with  the 
"Acme"  this  foreman  said,  we  can 
produce  forgings  of  the  most  in- 
tricate shapes  and  to  the  closest 
dimensions. 

Acme  Forging  Machines  in  construc- 
tion   are   made   extremely   simple- 


power  and  effectiveness  they  are 
known  for.  . 

Just  as  fast  as  the  operator  can  feed 
the  job  to  the  "Acme" — just  so  fast 
is  the  finished  work  turned  out.    :.,'■; 

It  rill-   fnr  llw 

Artiw  Catalog  ..*•    •  .. 

■  >,' 

The  Acme  Machinery 
Company 


Cleveland 


Ohio 


ior^sluLi  Mtfrhiiirs.  lioll  Ctit/lii'^  Marhiiirs.   \ut 
I  a/f/pinii  Mtuhinrs  r  . 
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4-Inch  Landis  Machine  Threading  Locomotive  Set  Screws 

'i'li reading;  2"  set  screws,  leiiii^tli  oi  tlireaii  lo  iiulies.  is  an  easy  job  for  this  Landis  machine. 
Prudiktioii  is  q(0o  per  ten-hour  dav,  and  the  leadscrew  attachment  insures  \erv  clnse  liiiiits  in 
pitch  and  pitch  diameter.  .  ;^ 

This  machine  has  been  used-  (iaih  for  iive  years  and  slious  practically  no  signs  of  wear, 
'i'he  operator  savs,  "It  is  the  onlv  threading  macliine  for  a  high  prt)duction  of  accurate  threads." 

1  he  cost  of  upkeep  ot  the  1  andis  Die  is  unusuailx  low,  due  to  the  great  length  of  tlie  chafers. 
The  chaser  never  reijuires  to  be  annealed,  bobbed,  or  re-tempered  and  when  dull  is  merely 
ifiven  a  <liiiht  irrindinir  at  the  cutting  ed^e  and  advanced  in  the  holders.  Then,  too.  the  rake  or 
cutting  angle  mav  be  ground  to  suit  tlie  material  being  threaded;  tlie  tangential  disposition  to 
the  >tnck  reduces  the  friction  at  tlie  cutting  edge  to  a  minimum  which  permits  of  the  highest 
cutting  speeds  and  tlie  chasers  are  interchangeable,  which  means  that  one  or  more  of  a  set  may 
be  replaced  without  renewing  the  entire  die.  -  ^ 

Do  vou  want  to  learn  about  the  man\  pther  etlicient  and  economical  features?  They  will 
appeal  to  your  better  die-judgment.  ^'- ''■-^''■' ■■■"'''■,■'':':■_■:     .: 


LANDIS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Waynesboro,   Pa. 
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DAVIS 

Expansion 
Car  Wheel 

Boring  Tools 


DAVIS 

SPECIAL 

TWO-INONE 

CAR  WHEEL 

BORING  TOOL 


DAVIS 

REGULAR 

TWO-IN-ONE 

CAR   WHEEL 

BORING  TOOL 


d 


Micrometer 
Adjustment 


For  Expanding  Cutters   to 
Compensate   for    Wear. 

The  gradual  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  wheel  failures,  within  recent 
years,  is  only  one  of  the  good  results 
and  improvements  brought  about 
through  the  general  use  of  Davis 
Expansion  Car  Wheel  Boring  Tools. 

The  Davis  System  of  wheel  bor- 
ing has  been  instrumental  in  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  wheel  fail- 
ures due  to  thin,  chipped  and  broken 
flanges — a  great  percentage  of  which 
are  the  result  of  improperly  boring 
and  fitting  wheels  to  axles. 

The  Davis  method  of  boring  the 
wheels  to  fit  the  axles  on  repair  work 
has  proven  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  efficient  system  and  has  been 
universally  adopted.  On  new  work 
a  great  saving  can  be  effected  by 
boring  all  wheels  to  fit  standard 
gauges  and  turning  the  axles  to 
standard  size  to  correspond. 

Maximum  efficiency  in  wheel  bor- 
ing is  assured  with  the  exclusive  use 
of  Davis  Expansion  Car  Wheel  Bor- 
ing Tools. 

98%   of  all  wheels  are  bored  with 
these  tools. 

WRITE      FOR      LITERATURE 
AND      FULL      PARTICULARS. 

Davis  Boring  Tool  Company,  Inc. 

3718-24  Forest  Park  Boulevard 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
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Making  Cylinder  Packing  Rings 


A    N  eighteen  inch  piston  ring  in 
**•    three  and  a  quarter  minutes 
seems    like    an    impossibly    fast 
performance.    Yet  with  a  "Libby" 
Heavy  Duty  Turret  Lathe  set  up 
for    "Libby"    tooling,    it    is    an 
everyday     possibility — a      record 
that   can    be   and    is 
maintained  hour   af- 
ter  hour   with   ordi- 
nary effort. 


Are  you  meeting  your  shopping 
schedule  of  engines  by  putting  them 
out  on  time? 

Have  you  figured  the  advantages 
that  can  be  gained  by  increased 
machine  production  with  less  effort 
of  your  workmen? 

Where  shop  production  depends  on 
machine  construction  and  perform- 
ance, "Libby"  Heavy  Duty  Lathes 
are  built  rigid  to  withstand  forced 
production.  The  controls  are  always 
in  reach  of  the  operator — less  steps 
are  taken — hence  the  operator  does 
not  tire  himself  out,  and  more  work 
in  less  time  is  the  result. 
Let  us  give  you  some  actual  figures 
of  "Libby"  economies  and  produc- 
tiveness. 


INTERNATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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DAVIS 

Expansion 
Car  Wheel 


Boring  Tools 


DAVIS 
SPECIAL 

(;\R    WHKKI. 
|{«>KL\G  T<»OL 


I)  WIS 

REGILXK 

TWO.|\.<>\F. 

CAR    WflKKI 

BORFM;  T(MM. 
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Micrometer 
Adjustment 

For    Expdiului'^   (Uittprs    to 
(.omponsitto    fttr    U  ear. 

'llu'  tinulual  (li'iiiasf  in  the  num- 
her  of  wlicrl  failures,  within  recent 
years,  is  <jnly  "lu"  of  the  Ljood  results 
and  iniprox  inuiits  l)roui4ht  about 
through  the  general  use  of  Davis 
Expansion  Car  Wheel  Boring  Tools. 

The  Davis  System  of  wheel  bor- 
ini^  has  been  instrumental  in  ,u:reatly 
reducing  the  number  nf  wheel  fail- 
ures due  to  thin,  chipped  and  broken 
flanges— a  great  percentage  of  which 
are  the  result  of  im|>roperly  boring 
and  fitting  wheels  to  axles. 

The  Davis  method  of  boring  the 
wheels  to  fit  the  axles  on  repair  work 
has  proven  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  efficient  system  and  has  been 
universally  adopted.  On  new  work 
a  great  .saving  can  be  effected  by 
boring  all  wheels  to  fit  standard 
gauges  and  turning  the  axles  to 
standar<l  si/e  to  correspond. 

Maximum  eniciency  in  wheel  bor- 
ing is  assured  with  the  exclusive  use 
of  Davis  Expansion  Car  Wheel  Bor- 
ing Tools.  -; 

98%   of  all  wheels  are  bored  with 
these  tools. 

WRITK       I  OH       IITKRATIRE 
AM)      nil.      I'XKTICVLARS. 

Davis  Boring  Tool  Company,  Inc. 

371«-2»   For«v.|    I'ark    Houlevanl 

ST.  i.ons.  Miss(M  in 


1 1  I  MLi  % 


y 
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Making  Cylinder  Packing  Rings 


AN  eighteen  inch  piston  ring  in 
three  and  a  quarter  minutes 
seems  like  an  impossibly  fast 
performance.  Yet  with  a  "Libby" 
Heavy  Duty  Turret  Lathe  set  up 
for  "Libby"  tooling,  it  is  an 
everyday  possibility — a  record 
.,.  .'  that    can    be    and    is 

maintained  hour  af- 
ter hour  with  ordi- 
nary effort. 


Are  you  meeting  your  shopping 
schedule  of  engines  by  putting  them 
out  on  time? 

Have  you  figured  the  advantages 
that  can  be  gained  by  increased 
machine  production  with  less  effort 
of  your  workmen? 
Where  shop  production  depends  on 
machine  construction  and  perform- 
ance. **Libby"  Heavy  Duty  Lathes 
are  built  rigid  to  withstand  forced 
production.  The  controls  are  always 
in  reach  of  the  operator — less  steps 
are  taken — hence  the  operator  does 
not  tire  himself  out,  and  more  work 
in  less  time  is  the  result. 
Let  us  give  you  some  actual  figures 
of  "Libby"  economies  and  produc- 
tiveness. \. 


INTERNATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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FOOTE-BURT  Heavy 
Duty  Drills  and  Multi- 
ple Drills  are  used  in  a  large 
number  of  railroad  shops 
on  all  classes  of  work. 

The  illustrations  will  serve 
to  show  in  a  limited  way  the 
advantages  of  multiple  drill- 
ing on  flue  sheets  and  arch 
bars,  also  the  possibility  of 
boring  on  High  Duty 
Drills  a  range  of  work  in- 
cluding Engine  Truck 
Brasses  as  well  as  machin- 
ing Engine  Links. 

Whether  your  shop  is  large 
or  small — whether  you  han- 
dle heavy  or  light  repairs — 
FOOTE-BURT  Drills  will 
effect  economies  in  time, 
men  and  money. 

The  Foote-Burt 

Company 

Cleveland  Ohio 
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The  new  W  &  S  Turret  Lathe 

has  more  power  —  is  easier  to  operate 


J 


This  new  No.  6  Turret  Lathe  is 
stronger,  has  more  power  and  a  greater 
speed  range.  With  its  double  friction 
back  gears  it  has  almost  double  the 
power  of  the  single  back  geared  ma- 
chine. It  has  three  spindle  speeds  instead 
of  two  for  every  shift  of  the  belt. 

The  heavy  duty  carriage  with  six 
power  cross  feeds,  together  with  the 
double  friction  back  gears,  make  possible 


greater  production  on  this  new  No.  6 
than  on  any  other  machine  of  its  size. 

In  railroad  shops  where  every  minute 
counts,  the  No.  6  will  finish  parts  in  its 
size  range  which  require  strength  and 
excess  power.  The  work  is  done  just  as 
well  as  on  the  heavier  and  more  expen- 
sive machines,  and  much  faster.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular. 


2%"  Bar  Capacity 
20^"  Maximum  Swing 


The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


New   York   Office— Singer  BIdg. 
Detroit   Office— Ford    Bldg. 


Boston   Office— Oliver   Bldg.  Buffalo   Office— Iroquois    Bldg. 

Chicago  Office  and  Show  Room— 618  622   Washington    Blvd. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS: 

Charles  Churchill  &  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,    Bristol,    Newcastle-on-Tyne,    Glasgow. 

Allied  Machinery  Company,  Paris,  Turin,  Zurich,  Barcelona, 
Brussels 

Wilhelm  Sonesson  Company,  Malmo,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm,   Gothenburg 

R.  S.   Stokvis  en   Zonen,  Rotterdam 

Benson   Bros.,   Sydney,   Melbourne,  Adelaide 

Yamatake    &   Company,  Tokio 

McLeod   &   Company,  Calcutta 

Anderson,  Meyer  &  Company,  Ltd.,  Shanghai,  Tiensin, 
Pekin.    Hankow.    Canton,    Yumanfu,    Changhau,   Kalgan 

Brossard-Mopin   &  Company,   Saigon,   Singapore,   Haiphong 


DOMESTIC   AGENTS: 

Fulton    Supply    Company,    Atlanta,    Ga. 
Young  &  Vann  Supply  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Woodward,   Wight    &  Company,   New  Orleans,   La. 
Salt   Lake   Hardware   Company,   Salt   Lake  City,  Utah 
Smith- Booth-Usher  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Fred  Ward  &  Son,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 
Portland   Machinery    Company,    Portland,    Ore. 
Hallidie    Machinery    Company,   Seattle,    Wash. 

CANADIAN    AGENTS: 

A.    R.    Williams    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd.,   Toronto,   Winnipeg, 

Vancouver  and  St.  John's 
Williams    &   Wilson,    Ltd.,   Montreal 
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FOOn-HlRl  Hcavv 
Duty  Drills  and  Multi- 
ple Drills  arc  used  in  a  lar^e 
nuniher  of  railroad  shops 
on  all  classes  of  work. 

1  he  illustrations  will  serve 
to  show  in  a  limited  w  a\-  the 
ad\  antae^cs  of  multiple  drill- 
ino:  on  flue  sheets  and  arch 
bars,  also  the  |)ossibility  of 
horinir  on  ili.^h  Duty 
Drills  a  ranire  of  work  in- 
cludinir  J.nirine  1^  ruck 
Brasses  as  well  as  machin- 
intj  Hnirine  Links. 

\\  hether  xour  shop  is  larii^e 
or  small — w  hether  \ou  han- 
dle hea\  \  or  liirht  repairs — 
1  OOn.-IU  Rl  Drills  will 
effect  economies  in  time, 
men  and  mone\ . 

The  Foote-Burt 

Company 

Cleveland  Ohio 
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The  ne^A^  W  &  S  Turret  Lathe 

/^   has  more  power  —  is  easier  to  operate 


This  new  No.  6  Turret  Lathe  is 
stronger,  has  more  power  and  a  greater 
speed  range.  With  its  ihuihlv  friction 
hack  '^i'ars  it  has  almost  double  the 
power  of  the  single  back  geared  ma- 
chine. It  has  three  spindle  speeds  instead 
of  two  for  every  shift  of  the  belt. 

The  hcary  ihity  curritVfic  with  six 
power  cross  feeds,  together  with  the 
double  friction  back  gears,  make  possible 


greater  production  on  this  new  No.  6 
than  on  any  other  machine  of  its  size. 

In  ntilnHul  shofts  where  every  minute 
counts,  the  No.  6  will  finish  parts  in  its 
size  range  which  require  strength  and 
excess  power.  The  work  is  done  just  as 
well  as  on  the  heavier  and  more  expen- 
sive machines,  and  much  faster.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular. 


2^4"  Bar  Capacity 
ZO^g"  Maximum  Swing 


The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


New    ^  ork    Office— SiliR«r   BMg. 
Detroit    Oftice    Fur.l    IU.Ik,  - 


Boston   Oftice^ Oliv.r   iti.rif.  Buffalo    Oftice— Iroquois    Bldg 

Chicago  Office  and   Show    Room    «>l!J  622   \\  asl.iiigtoii    Blvd. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS: 

<  iiiile-   (  hurt  hill    &   <  Uniiiany,    l.t<h.  I.ondun,   Birmingliani, 

MaiiciiesliT.    Bristoh    Ncwc-istlt-ouTyiie.    Cil.i^jroAv. 
Allit'd  Mai  liiiu  ry  Comii.Tiiy,  Pari<,  Turin.  Zitrifh.  Itarcidona', 

Brussels  ^  .; 

Wilhelin    Sonesson    Coiniiany.    Maliuo,    r>ipiiiliajien.    Stock>-i' 

hohii,   riotlionl)urR 
R.   S.    St^ikvis    en    Zoiien,    Rotterdam 
Benson    Bros,    Sydiu-y,    Mcllioufne,   .\dclaidf 
^'aiii.itaki'    &    <^"omi>aiiy,    Tokio 
Mcl.'-i   A;    (imipain.   <"alfutta 
.Xv.li  r>.)i:.    M<v»  r    &    Conipaiiy,    Ltd.,    .Shanghai,    Tiensiti, 

IVkji!.    Ilaukow.    Canton,    Yumanfu,    ChaiiKhau,   Kalgan 
Br"ssariMo;)ir.   &  Company,   Saigon,   Sinj^ajxire,   Haiphong 


DOMESTIC    AGENTS:  .     . 

Inltoii    .^•,ii'rl.\     ("onipaii).    Atlapta.   'C,it, 

ViJiiiij?   &   X'aiiti   .Supply   Conipatiy,   llirniiiiKhani,   -Ma. 

Woodward.    Wight    &   (^>mpall> .    Niw   Orlj-ans,   La. 

S,-ilt    Lake    H.irtiwari'    (  oinpany.    Salt    Lake   <"ity,    I'tah 
■:,   Smith  Booth  Ishrr  Company,   Los  .Vngdes,  Calif. 
..'.    .  Krc'il   Ward   &   Son,  .*>an    Francisco,   Calif. 

'Portland    Machinery    Company.    Portland.   Ore. 

Tiallidi'-    Macliiiury    C«>mpany,    St-atlle,    Wash. 

CANADIAN    AGENTS: 

A.     I\.    Williams    >L-uhin<ry    C« 

\ancou\cr  and   .St.   John'.* 
Willi;-.ms    &   Wilson,    Ltd.,    Montreal 


Ltd.,   Toronto.    Winnipeg, 
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HISEY   Electric  Machine  Tools 

For  all  requirements  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest  where  power  and  depend- 
ability are  essential. 


Heavy   Duty   Drill   and   Reamer. 

Made    in    seven    styles    and    sizes    up    to 
1  y^   inch  drilling  capacity. 


Electric  Hand  Drill. 
Made    in    3    sizes    3/16, 
Y4    *nd    5/16    inch    ca- 
pacity. 


Ball    Bearing    Floor   Grinder. 

Made  in  following  sizes, 
5/2    H.    P.    with    8x^    inch    grinding 
wheels. 

1  H.     P.     with     I  Ox  I     inch    grinding 

wheels. 

2  H.   P.  with    1 2x1  J/2    inch   grinding 

wheels. 

3  H.    P.    with     1 4x2    inch    grinding 

wheels. 


Angle  Plate  Roll  and  Surface 
Grinder. 

Made  in   5   sizes,    V4   H.  P.  to 
3  H.  P. 


Ball  Bearing  Floor  Grinder. 
Made  in  5  H.  P.  and   10  H.  P.  sizes. 

5   H.   P.   recommended   for    1 8x3   inch  wheels. 
1 0  H.  P.   recommended  for  24x4  inch  wheels. 


Portable  Hand  Grinder. 

Made   in    5    sizes 
•4  H.  P.  to  3  H.  P. 


Hand    and   Breast   Drill. 

Made  in  single  and  two  speed 

designs  in   Y^-Yl   ^^^   Y4    inch 

capacities. 


Lathe  Center  Grinder. 

Made  in  14  H.  P.  and  J/^  H.  P. 
sizes. 


HISEY  products  are  systematically  designed  for  Ball  Bearings,  which  are  used  where 
applicable.     108  page  catalog  No.  19  RM  mailed  on  request. 

The  Hisey  Wolf  Machine  Company 


CINCINNATI 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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EQUIPMENT 
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Let  Morgan  Solve  Your  Bucket 

Crane  Problem 


Installation  of  an  8-Ton  80'-0"  span  double  drum  crane  handling 

a  3  cu.  yd.  4-line  Grab  Bucket. 

Our  standard  bucket  trolleys  will  handle  any  standard  2,  3  or  4- 

line  Bucket  to  open  parallel  with  or  at  right  angles  to  girders. 

A  Few  Features  of  Interest  to  you. 

Trolley  frames  are  of  cast  or  structural  steel. 

All  gears  are  of  steel  with  cut  teeth. 

No  overhung  gears  on  the  trolley. 

All  gears  enclosed  in  welded  cases. 

All  bearings  capped  and  fitted  with  bronze  bushings. 

All  bolts  through  bolts. 

Track  wheel  bearings  M.  C.  B.  type. 

All  wiring  in  iron  conduit. 

The  Superiority  of  Morgan  Equipment  is  proven  by  4,600  Morgan 
Cranes  in  successful  operation. 


iiiiiiiMiiHiiMiiiiiiiifliiiniyiiiiiBiPiyaiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiii 


THE  NORGW  ENUNKiyNG  [DNMNY 


Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Oliver  Building 

Bimuacham,  Ala. 

American  Trust  Bldg. 


ALLIANtE.OHIDJLSJl 


New  Yarfc 

120  Broadway 

Chicaffo 

122  So.  Michigan  Aw. 
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J-|ISEY    Electric  Machine  Tools 

For  all  requirements  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest  where  power  and  depend- 
ability are  essential. 


Heavy    Duty    Drill    and    Reamer. 

Made    in    seven    styles    and    sizes    up    to 
1^4    inch    drilling    capacity. 


Electric   Hand   Drill. 

Made    in     3     sizes     3/  16. 

1/4    «n«^     5/16    inch    ca 

pacity. 


Angle   Plate   Roll   and   Surface 
Grinder. 

Made   in    5    sizes,    I4    H.   P.   to 
3    H.   P. 


m 

A 

f 

^^^ 

jj 

♦<ISEY-WOLr  1 

•mchihccoI 

l^^m^ 

BSmi 

k 

Ball     Bearing    Floor    Grinder. 

\U»de    in    following    sizes, 
'2    H.    P.    with    8x^4    inch    grinding 
wheels. 

1  HP.    with     I  Ox  I     inch    grinding 

wheels. 

2  H.    P.    with    12x1!  2    inch    grinding 

wheels. 
i    H.     P.    with     1 4x2     inch    grinding 
wheels. 


Ball  Bearing  Floor  Grinder. 
Made   in   5   H.   P.   and    1 0  H.   P.   sizes. 

5   H.   P.    recommended   for    18x3   inch  wheels. 
10   H.    P.    recommended   for   24x4    inch   wheels. 


Portable   Hand  Grinder. 

Made    in    3    sizes 
<4  H.  P.  to  3  H.  P. 


Hand    and    Breast    Drill. 

Made  in   single  and   two  speed 

designs   in    Y^-Yl   ^^^    Y4    inch 

capacities. 


Lathe    Center   Grinder. 

Made  in  !4  H.  P.  and   Vi  H.  P. 


sizes. 


HISEY  products  are  systematically  designed  for  Ball  Bearings,  which  are  used  where 
applicable.     108  page  catalog  No.  19  RM  mailed  on  request. 

The  Hisey  Wolf  Machine  Company 


CINCINNATI 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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MORGAN 


kTANDARI 


EQUIPNENT 
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Let  Morgan  Solve  Your  Bucket 

Crane  Problem 


Installation  of  an  8-Ton  80-0"  span  double  drum  rrane  liandlin«: 
a  3  cu.  yd.  4-line  Grab  Bucket. 

Our  standard  bucket  trolleys  will  liandle  any  standard  2,  3  or  4- 
line  Bucket  to  open  parallel  witli  or  at  rigbt  aujrles  to  jrirders. 

■  '•'■:••':  A  Few  Features  of  Interejit  to  you. 

- .  \V   '.  Trolley  fraineji  are  of  ea.«*t  or  structural  steel. 

'-  -:.'••■.•-  ^"  jiears  are  of  steel  with  cut  teeth. 

..■■:•■■'    v  ^i«>  overhunj:  jzears  on  the  trolley.  ..     ,-,■ 

■'.';•  •■.  All  "rears  enclosed  in  uehled  cases. 

.:..;<<■  ^"  heariiifis  capped  and  fitted  with  bronze  bu>hin<!:s. 

,    •  .■■    •-.•■;-"  Ml  holts  throujih  holts. 

JV    '."',       .. ;  1  rack  wheel  hearinjis  M.  C.  B.  type. 

.  ^.  X  ;■  ..-     ••  Ml  wiring  in  iron  conduit. 

The  Superiority  of  Morjian  Ecpiipment  is  proven  b\  1.600  Mcu'jian 
(Iranes  in  successful  operation. 


^niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 
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THE  NDRGAN  ENblNEERING  EDHRANY 


Pittaburrh,     Pa. 

Oliver  Building 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

I  American  Trust  Bldg. 


ALUANCE.OHID.U.SJI 


New  York 

120  Broadway 

Chicago 

122  So.  Michigan  Ave. 
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The  Best  You  Can  Get 
For  Changing  Small  Tools  Q-U-I-C-K 


Magic  Chuck 


It's  a  great  tool  for  speeding  up  production — tool  changes  can 
be  made  about  30  times  as  fast  as  by  other  methods. 

You  don't  have  to  stop  the  machine — not  even  slow  it  up. 
Tools  taken  out  and  replacements  made  with  spindle  at  working 
speed,  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  Modern  Magic  Chuck  practically  converts  a  single  spindle 
machine  into  a  multiple  with  as  many  holes  as  you  have  tools  to  use. 
Besides  the  great  saving  of  time  it  widens  the  range  and  increases 
the  capacity  of  single  spindle  machines.  It's  especially  valuable 
where  successive  operations  are  desired. 

Used  on  drill  press,  lathes,  screw  machines,  etc.  Handles,  drills, 
reamers,  boring  bars,  counter  bores,  end  mills,  taps,  etc.  Six  sizes 
with  Morse  Taper  shanks 
No.  1  to  6.  Machined  from 
solid  bar  of  crucible  steel. 
Made  also  with  friction  drive 
for  bottoming  taps  and  studs.         ^U  1       ^LJ  I       W-^l 


THIS  IS  the  collet  equip- 
ment made  for  Modern 
Magic  Chucks.  One  collet 
alone  (AA)  will  soon  save 
the  cost  of  the  entire  installa- 
tion. It  is  for  reclaiming 
drills  with  broken  tangs. 


SEISD  FOR  complete  Tech- 
nical Bulletin  of  this  great 
time-saving,  money-making  tool. 


MODERN  TOOL  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Works,  200  State  Street 


ERIE,  PA. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  2  Rector  St.  Chicago,  Ul.,  32  N.  Clinton  St. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  40  Larned  St.,  East.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  2  Greenwood  Office  Ezch. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  335  Guardian  Bld«.  Buffalo,   N.   Y.,    Associated   Service  BIdg. 

Export  Dept.,   2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City 
ritm^iMTk  A^nts:   Ru<i«l-Belnap  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
California  Representatives:   Herberts  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles  and  San   Francisco. 
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The  Steinle  24-inch  Full  Swing 
Side  Carriage  Turret  Lathe 

IN  A  BIG  RAILROAD  SHOP 

A  progressive  railroad,  operating  over  two  thousand  locomotives,  uses  one  of  our 
machines  equipped  with  special  boring  bars,  tools,  etc.,  for  turning  out  practically 
all  of  the  new  stock  of  piston  valve  bull-rings,  piston  nuts,  glands,  cups,  etc.,  used 
by  the  entire  system. 

The  14-inch  piston  valve  bull-ring  shown  in  the  above  photograph,  was  formerly 
a  three-hour  job  on  an  engine  lathe,  but  the  Steinle  completes  it  in  an  hour. 

Steinle  Turret  Machine  Co. 

Madison       Wisconsin 


Eastern  representative:  Machine  Tool 
Engineering  Company,  Singer  Building,  149 
Broadway,  Xew  York  City. 

Detroit  representative:  Cadillac  Tool 
Company,  Dodge-Power  Building,  268  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Pacific  Coast  representative:  L.  G.  Henes, 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco;  Title 
Insurance   Building,   Los   .Angeles. 
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A  Morton  Corner 

In  this  shop  as  in  countless  others,  the  Morton 
Draw'Cut  Shaper  has  a  corner  all  its  own. 

Here,  driving  boxes — shoes — wedges  and  crown 
brasses  are  taken  in  the  rough  and  when  they 
leave  this  corner,  they  are  finished. 

The  Morton  performs  all  operations  from 
machining  the  toughest  steel  box  to  the  softest 
bearing  with  equal  accuracy  and  facility. 

M  Unlike  shops  that  do  not  have 
the  convenience  a  Morton 
brings — separate  tools  for  spe- 
cial work  are  not  required  — 
hence,  great  savings  are  effected 
both  in  time  and  labor  while 
many  machines  are  released  for 
other  work. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  R.  6  and  learn  all  a  Morton 
does  for  you. 

Morton  Mfg'. 

Company 

MusKegon    Heights,    Mich. 
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MILWAUKEE  MIIIING  MCHMS 


Vi^  M     -]*\ 


^^^  'M 


«-^ 


mm 


TJAVE  you  ever  stopped 
■^^  to  figure  how  many  dif- 
ferent jobs  could  be  ma- 
chined at  a  great  saving  on  a 
milling  machine?  If  not, 
look  around  the  shop  as  you 
walk  through. 

Following  are  a  few  milling 
machine  jobs:  Valves,  valve 
strips,  valve  motion  cross- 
heads,  motion  arms,  links 
and  link  blocks,  eccentric 
rods,  crank  pin  nuts,  key 
blocks  and  piston  keys. 

Milwaukee  Milling  Machines 
are  used  in  many  shops  turn- 
ing out  the  various  jobs  fast 
and  accurately. 

Write  for  copy  of  Catalog  No.  21. 


KEARNEY 

MILWAUKEE, 


TRECKER    CO. 

WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Morton  Corner 

In  this  shop  as  in  countless  others,  the  Morton 
DrawCut  Shaper  has  a  corner  all  its  own. 

Here,  driving  boxes — shoes — wedges  and  crown 
brasses  are  taken  in  the  rough  and  when  they 
leave  this  corner,  they  are  finished. 

The  Morton  performs  all  operations  from 
machining  the  toughest  steel  box  to  the  softest 
bearing  with  equal  accuracy  and  facility. 

'i  Unlike  shops  that  do  not  have 
the  convenience  a  Morton 
brings — separate  tools  for  spe- 
cial work  are  not  required  — 
hence,  great  savings  are  effected 
both  in  time  and  labor  while 
many  machines  are  released  for 
other  work. 

tnk  fur  Hullviiii   H.  (t  find  h-iirn  all  a   Mnrlon 
dtus  for  v«H. 

Morton  Mfg. 

Company 

MusKegon    Heights,    Mich. 
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T  TAVF.  you  ever  stopped 
-*»^  to  figure  how  many  dif- 
ferent jobs  could  be  ma- 
chined at  a  great  saving  on  a 
milling  machine?  If  not, 
look  around  the  shop  as  you 
walk  through. 

Following  are  a  few  milling 
machine  jobs:  Valves,  valve 
strips,  valve  motion  cross- 
heads,  motion  arms,  links 
and  link  blocks,  eccentric 
rods,  crank  pin  nuts,  key 
blocks  and  piston  keys. 

Milwaukee  Milling  Machines 
are  used  in  many  shops  turn- 
ing out  the  various  jobs  fast 
and  accurately. 

U  riti'  for  ntpy  „j  (  „lahtfi  .\it.  21. 


ai 


KEARNEY 

MILWAUKEE, 


&    TRECKER    CO. 


WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Features 
of  the 
Baush 
Staybolt 
Threading 
and 
Reducing 
Machine 


The  Baush  Head  is  automatic  in  its  action, 
closed  at  top  when  raised  to  remove  finished 
bolt— open  at  bottom  when  threaded. 

Lead  of  Die  is  feed  for  reducing  tools. 

The  machine  is  of  vertical  type — four,  six  or 
eight  heads — all  operated  easily  by  one  man. 


and  reducing  heads  will  produce  about  200 
Water  Space  Stays,  7^"  long  per  hour. 

As  threading  is  done  with  Die  head  in  vertical 
position,  better  work  is  insured  and  allows  chips 


A  six  spindle  machine  equipped  with  threading    to  fall  away  freely. 

Baush  Machine  Tool  Co. 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASS. 


Detroit  Office:  1825  Dime  Savings  Bank  Bldg.     Domestic  Rep.:   Manning,   Maxwell   &   Moore;   Motch   &    Merryweather. 
Foreign:   Alfred   Herbert,   Coventry,   Eng.;    Fenwick   Freres,  Paris,  France. 
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DEFIANCE 

No.  3—24   Heavy  Service 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 


Its  Purpose  is  Big 
Production 


Every  unit  of  this  most  modern  Heavy 
Service  Drilling  Machine  has  been  sub- 
jected to  severe  tests  rarely  encountered 
in  shop  practice.  Every  unit  has  been 
made  to  stand  the  rough  usage  and  strain 
the  production  tool  operators  demand.  It 
drives  a  3"  high-speed  drill  in  solid  steel 
with  a  large  factor  of  safety. 

The  drive  shafts  are  fitted  with  Hyatt 
roller  bearings,  and  the  spindle  thrusts 
are  taken  by  SKF  thrust  bearings.  The 
spindle  is  driven  close  to  the  nose  through 
helical  gears  arranged  with  ball  bearings 
to  eliminate  thrust  to  the  spindle  gear  and 
keys;  this  design  positively  prevents 
torsion,  and  effects  a  smooth,  powerful 
drive. 

The  spindle,  speed  and  feed  mechanisms 
are  tightly  housed  and  oiled  by  a  treble 
system  consisting  of  a  splash,  force  feed 
and  gravity  flow  combined.  A  quick  roll- 
in  gear  method  is  used  in  selecting  speeds, 
which  eliminates  trouble  common  to 
change  gear  devices.  The  foregoing,  to- 
gether with  other  important  features,  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  a  circular 
covering  this  machine. 


THE  DEFIANCE  MACHINE  WORKS 


DEFIANCE 

NEW  YORK 


OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

LONDON 
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Milwaukee    Shapers 

Mikcaukee  Back-Geared  Crank  Shapers  are  built  in  16  in., 
20  in.  and  24  in.  sizes. 

Unexcelled  in  Rigidity,  Accuracy,  Power,  Production  and 
Simplicity. 

Milwaukee  Shaper  Co. 


1144-1146-1148  HOLTON  ST. 
Milwaukee 


518  PAIRIE  STREET 
Wisconsin 


REPRESENTATIVES 

E.  L.  E«»ley  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee;  Cadillac  Tocl  Co.,  Detroit  and  Cleveland;  Laughlin  A  Barney,  Pittsburgh; 
Ogden  R.  Adam«,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Dale-Brewster  Mach  nary  Co.,  New  York.  Foreign:  B.  L.  Bobroff,  Russia;  Manning,  Maxwell 
&    Moore,    Belgium.      Cleveland,    Cincinnati,    St.    Louis,    Indianapol  s,    San    Frcncisco,    Seattle,    Portland,    New    Orleans. 
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Valve  Chamber  Bushings 

THIS  Valve  Chamber  Bushing  looks  like  a  big  job  for  the  Hendey,  but 
the  ports  were  milled  in  forty  minutes. 

The  Hendey  is  built  rugged  for  fast  and  accurate  stock  removing— all 
control  levers  are  in  easy  reach  of  the  operator. 

Many  railroad  shops  use  Hendey  Milling  Machines  in  the  back  shop — 
roundhouse  and  tool  room. 

Write  for  our  catalog  of  Hendey 
Machine  Tools 


'r'LH*  , 


/ 


y 


v^ 


s*.  ^ 


i 


The  Hendey  Machine  Company 

TORRINGTON,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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BAR    CAPACITY 

FOSTER  UNIVERSAL 

TURRET  LATHES 


2.B 

31/4"  X  30' 


3-B 

41/2"  X  40 


HOW  ARE  YOU  EQUIPPED  FOR  BAR  WORK  ? 


Have  you  checked  up  the  machining  cost  of  your 
shafts  and  other  bar  work  lately?  Are  you  keep- 
ing the  cost  down  to  the  old  level  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  wages  of  your  men  and  thus 
making  them  able  to  meet  the  steadily  mounting 
cost  of  the  necessities  of  life? 

Some  people  have  not  analyzed  their  cost  figures 
yet. 

Others  have. 

The  Foster  Universal  Turret  Lathes  are  capable 
of  increasing  your  production  per  man.  We  are 
not  particularly  interested  in  what  equipment 
you  are  using  now ;  we  know  that  we  can  in- 
crease your  production. 

The  machines  have  the  power.     It  is  now  a  ques- 

FOSTER  MACHINE  CO. 


tion  of  how  heavy  a  cut  the  tool  will  stand  up 
under,  not  of  whether  the  machines  will  pull. 

The  general  design  of  the  machine,  the  reducing 
the  overhang  to  minimum,  the  weight  and  mas- 
%iveness  of  the  bed  lend  rigidity  in  a  high  degree. 
The  centralized  control  saves  the  operators  time 
and  energy  and  increases  your,  and  his,  earnings. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Foster  Universal  Turret  Lathes.  Your  competi- 
tors probably  have  one  or  several  of  these  ma- 
chines in  their  factory  already.  If  they  do  it  has 
given  them  the  drop  on  you. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  SHOULD  BE  IN  YOUR 
FILE. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 


Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Machines  of  Quality  for  You 


Bushingr   Press 


Flue   Welder 


Sectional   Flanging  Freaa 


You  know  the  world-famous  Porter-Allen  Engine  built 
by  Southwark  prior  to  the  general  use  of  electric  mo- 
tive power.  Some  have  been  in  constant  use  since 
1852,  with  one  renewal  of  bearings  as  the  only  repairs. 

Admirably  equipped  for  the  production  of  heavy  duty 
hydraulic  and  power  tools,  Southwark,  under  the 
management  of  men  of  lifelong  experience  in  design- 
ing and  building  machines  of  this  character,  has  in 
recent  years  acquired  the  same  prestige  in  this  field 
that  it  enjoys  with  its  steam  engines. 

A  notable  example  is  the  fact  that  75%  of  the 
hydraulic  equipment  used  in  this  country  and  Canada 
for  making  forgings  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shells 
during  the  recent  war  was  furnished  by  Southwark. 


SOUTHWARK 


For  Railroad  Shops 

Among  our  extensive  list  of  standardized  machines, 
just  a  few  of  which  are  illustrated  on  this  page,  you 
will  undoubtedly  find  just  what  you  need. 

Otherwise  our  diversified  corps  of  expert  engineers 
will  satisfy  you  with  a  modification  or  specially  de- 
signed machine.  The  bigger  your  problem,  the  better 
we  like  it,  and  the  bigger  the  machine  wanted,  the 
better  our  equipment  likes  it. 

Remember  to  See  Southwark's  Cataloguem 


Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 


4-Colunin    Flanging   Press 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


Straighteninir   Press 


Spring   Banding  Press 


Hydraulic  Wheel   Press 


Washer   Cuttinc   Press 


Plate  Bending  Rolls   (Pyramid  Type) 
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"UNITED"  FORGING  PRESSES 


FOR 


FORGING 
SHEARING 
PRESSING 


SINGLE  LEVER  CONTROL 


The  press  possesses  many  advantages  over  the 
hammer  in  its  effect  on  the  material,  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  forging,  in  output  and 
economy  in  working,  and  in  the  absence  of 
noise  and  vibration. 

Practically  every  large  forge  plant  in  the  United 
States  is  now  equipped  with  the  United  High- 
Speed  Forging  Press. 


Single  Frame,  Overhanging  Type 
1 50  to  300  tons  capacity 

Four    Column    Type,    Single    Cylinder 
500  to  1,500  tons  capacity 

Four    Column    Type,    Duplex   Cylinder 
2,000  to  12,000  pounds  capacity 


Bulletin  F  may  tell  you  something  you 
wish   to   know   about 

UNITED  FORGING  PRESSES 


UNITED  ENGINEERING  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  World's  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Rolls  and  Rolling  Mill  Machinery 
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The  Logical  Machine  for  "Odd  Jobs" 

Every  shop  gets  its  share  of  those  awkward  **in  between'*  jobs — 
big,  cumbersome  pieces  that  require  several  machinings  and  often 
severely  tax  the  ordinary  equipment.  A  characteristic  example  of 
work  of  this  type  is  show^n  above.  This  piece — a  masthead  for  a 
w^alking  crane — required  drilling,  boring  and  facing  in  five  places. 
The  foreman  w^asn't  long  in  deciding  that  the  logical  machine — 
the  only  machine  in  fact — for  the  job  w^as  his 

Lucas  "Precision"  Milling,  Boring  and 

Drilling  Machine 

One  setting  w^as  all  that  w^as  necessary.  The  five  holes  were  fin- 
ished— all  positively  parallel  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  necessary 
by  other  methods.  There  w^as  no  necessity  to  set  up  the  piece 
several  times  on  tw^o  or  three  machines.  The  quick  pow^er  move- 
ments of  the  "Lucas'*  enabled  quick  adjustment  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  and  every  machined  surface  wras  accurate  in  its 
relation  to  others.  Not  only  -was  it  a  quicker  job  the  **Lucas** 
w^ay,  but  it  was  likew^ise  a  better  one. 

There  are  jobs  by  the  score  in  your  shops  that  could  be  handled 
on  a  * 'Lucas'  at  a  substantial  reduction  in  time,  trouble  and 
money.    Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  it. 

Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 
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"UNITED"  FORGING  PRESSES 


FOR 


FORGING 

SHEARING 
PRESSING 


SINGLE  LEVER  CONTROL 


7  he  press  possesses  many  advantages  over  the 
hammer  in  its  effect  on  the  materia),  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  forging,  in  output  and 
economy  in  working,  and  in  the  absence  of 
noise  and  vibration. 

Practically  every  large  forge  plant  in  the  United 
States  is  now  equipped  with  the  United  High- 
Speed  Forging  Press. 


Single  Frame,  Overhanging  Type 
I  50  to  300  tons  capacity 

Four    Column    Type,    Single    Cylinder 
500  to   1,500  tons  capacity 

Four    Column    Type,    Duplex   Cylinder 
2,000  to  12,000  pounds  capacity 


Bulletin  F  may  tell  you  something  you 
wish    to    know    ahout 

UNITED  FORGING  PRF^SSES 


UNITED  ENGINEERING  &  FOUNDRY  CO 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  World's  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Rolls  and  Rolling  Mill  Machinery 
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The  Logical  Machine  for  ^'Odd  Jobs" 

Every  shop  gets  its  share  of  those  awkward  **in  betw^een"  jobs — 
big,  cumbersome  pieces  that  require  several  machinings  and  often 
severely  tax  the  ordinary  equipment.  A  characteristic  example  of 
work  of  this  type  is  shov^n  above.  This  piece — a  masthead  for  a 
w^alking  crane— required  drilling,  boring  and  facing  in  five  places. 


The  foreman  wasn't  long  in  deciding  that  the  logical  machine- 
the  only  machine  in  fact — for  the   job  vv^as  his 

Lucas  "Precision"  Milling,  Boring  and 
-;  J    Drilling  Machine 

One  setting  v^^as  all  that  w^as  necessary.  The  five  holes  were  fin- 
ished— all  positively  parallel  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  necessary 
by  other  methods.  There  was  no  necessity  to  set  up  the  piece 
several  times  on  two  or  three  machines.  The  quick  pow^er  move- 
ments of  the  *'Lucas"  enabled  quick  adjustment  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  and  every  machined  surface  w^as  accurate  in  its 
relation  to  others.  Not  only  was  it  a  quicker  job  the  "Lucas" 
w^ay,  but  it  was  likewise  a  better  one. 

There  are  jobs  by  the  score  in  your  shops  that  Could  be  handled 
on  a  "Lucas"  at  a  substantial  reduction  in  time,  trouble  and 
money.     Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  it. 


Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co. 


Cleveland,  O. 
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1  A  REAL  Diamond  proves  its  worth  anywhere  in  whatever  setting.  Many 
-^^  "Diamond"  there  are  of  various  values — but  there  is  only  one  "Diamond" 
Grinder  and  its  value  is  always  uniform  and  unquestioned. 

The  Diamond  shown  in  the  illustration  has  its  setting  in  a  big  Western  shop 
where  they  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  get  things  done. 

Methods  are  up  to  the  minute  and,  with  "workmanship  and  production"  the 
slogan,  only  high  grade  equipment  can  be  considered. 

Here,  this  Diamond  is  constantly  proving  its  value  finishing  guide  bars,  slide 
valves  and  surfacing  parts  that  require  absolute  accuracy  and  perfect  finish. 
Whether  on  new  work  or  old,  the  Diamond  is  equally  efficient.  Ask  for  booklet 
"The  Diamond  on  the  Job,''  the  details  are  all  there. 

DIAMOND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Providence,  R.  I. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS :-Chas.  A.  Strelinger  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  E.  L.  Essley  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Moline.  111.,  and 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Vonnegut  Machinery  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Williams  &  Wilson,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can.;  Chas.  Churchill 
&   Co.,   Ltd.,   London,    Eng.;    Fenwick    Freres    &    Co.,   Paris,    France;   The    Home    Co.,    Ltd.,   Tokio,    Japan. 


SBi-'-iSr-fflS^tf*,;-: 
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Ajax  Forging  Machine  at  C.  C.  Bradley  &  Sons,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
"bumping  up"  shaft  irons  for  horse  drawn  vehicles. 


Perhaps  you  too  have  a  difficult  production  job.     If  so,  put  it  up  to  us. 


This  Ajax 

Forging  Machine 

Is  "Bumping-Up" 

Shaft  Irons 

For  Horse  Drawn  Vehicles 

"Bumping  up"  shaft  irons — 
scarfing,  bending  and  squeezing 
— looks  almost  too  difficult  for  a 
forging  machine  to  handle.  But 
This  Ajax  Does  It — and  in  only 
four  strokes. 

The  first  stroke  scarfs  the  1-1/8" 
by  5/16''  half  round  soft  steel. 
The  second  starts  the  bend.  The 
third  completes  the  bend.  The 
fourth  squeezes  the  parts  ready 
for  the  welding  operation  which 
follows  the  forging  process. 


Write  us  about  it.     Send  us  a  sample  or  blue  print  of  the  job.     Our  engineers,   backed  by  thirty  years  of  "knowing  how/' 
will  then  be  able  to  give  you  output  figures,  and  to  guarantee  what  an  Ajax  Machine  will  do  for  you. 


621    Marquette  Bldg. 
Chicago,    Illinois 

Benson   Bros. 
Sidney 

Australian    Agents 


The  Ajax  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Paris 
Turin 


Allied  Machinery  Co. 
Agents    For 

Lisbon 
Brussels 


Barcelona 
Warsaw 


1369  Hudson  Terminal 
New  York  City 

Charles,  Churchill  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
London 

English   Agents 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


HOT  METAL  WORKING  MACHINES 
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If  you  are  equipped  with  one  or  more  Bradley  Hammers,  the 
picture  of  course  will  not  appear  unusual. 

If  not,  it  contains  a  message  you  can  ill  afford  to  ignore. 

The  forgings  shown  were  made  from  old  material — ordinarily 
scrapped  where  Bradley  Hammers  are  not  available.  When 
you  order  a  Bradley,  you  stop  ordering  new  materials — for  a 
Bradley  Hammer  brings  home  the  value  of  your  scrap  pile. 
Boosting  production  while  cutting  down  costs  is  the  Bradley 
Mission. 

Are  you  forging  ahead  with  a  Bradley? 


"^wm 


.t^:9yr 


xfi^: 


^^^ 


r     _ 


C.C.BRABLEY 

SYRACUSE 


,  N.Y.  iK^ 
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GtmDwrmA 

ANDBESURE 


AIR  PUMP  PACKING  RINGS 

REQUIRE  considerable  hand  filing  which  is  unnecessary,  expensive  and 
inaccurate — this  is  one  reason  a  Heald  1  6"  Rotary  Surface  Grinding 
Machine  was  installed  in  a  large  Middle  West  railroad  shop — flat  surfaces 
of  all  kinds  are  ground  to  the  closest  dimensions  —  producing  results  that 
count  in  length  of  service  and  payroll  saving. 

This  machine  will  swing  22"  thereby  making  it  possible  to  handle  parts 
that  have  projecting  surfaces,  w^hile  the  actual  diameter  that  can  be  ground 
is  16". 

Magnetic  chucks  are  furnished  with  the  machine  but  three  jaw^  chucks  or 
face  plates  with  holding  fixtures  can  be  substituted. 

Write  for  Series  No.  1  of  our  New  Blue  Bordered  Bulletin. 


The  Heald  Machine  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 


New  York,  839  Singer  B\dg.  Philadelphia,  1308  Commonwealth 
Bldg.  Chicago,  24  So.  JeflFerson  St.  Detroit,  911  Majestic  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  311  Provident  Bank  Bldg.  Oeveland,  721  Engineers 
Bldg.  Western  Agents:  Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles    and    Portland.      Salt    Lake    Hardware    Co.,    Utah    and 


Idaho.  Foreign  Agents:  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  England.  Societe 
Anonyme,  Alfred  Herbert,  France,  Switzerland.  S<x:ieta  Anonima 
Italiana,  Alfred  Herbert,  Italy.  F.  W.  Home  Co.,  Japan.  Wilh. 
Sonnesson  &  Co.,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway.  American 
Machinery    Syndicate,    Si>ain    and    Portugal. 
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GimD  Hjr/fA 

AXDBESLfRE 


AIR  PUMP  PACKING  RINGS 

REQUIRE  considerable  hand  filing  which  is  unnecessary,  expensive  and 
inaccurate — this  is  one  reason  a  Heald  16"  Rotary  Surface  Grinding 
Machine  was  installed  in  a  large  Middle  West  railroad  shop — flat  surfaces 
of  all  kinds  are  ground  to  the  closest  dimensions  —  producing  results  that 
count  in  length  of  service  and  payroll  saving.  > 

This  machine  will  swing  22     thereby  making  it  possible  to  handle  parts 
that  have  projecting  surfaces,  vs^hile  the  actual  diameter  that  can  be  ground 

is   I O    .         ■■     :,.  /;•■.;,  .>,%;:.  :jir-  ■;■■■.,,::■■  \ 

Magnetic  chucks  are  furnished  w^ith  the  machine  but  three  jaw  chucks  or 
face  plates  w^ith  holding  fixtures  can  be  substituted. 

n  ritf  for  Serivs  A«>.  2  o/  aiir  .\«n'  liliie  lioriU-red  llullvtin. 


The  Heald  Machine  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

N>  \v    York,    S.W   SiiiKir    BM^:.      Philadclpliia,    l.WS    ('oniinoiuvoalth  Malio.     Fon  inii  AriiUs:  Alfred   Hcrb'^rt.   T.t.l.,   I'.uglaiv.!.     Socicte 

Bldp.     ("liic.iKo,   ^4  Si).   JetTerson   St.     Detroit,  Vll    Majestic   BIilp.  Aiionynu-,  Altrrd  lirrlxrt.   Kraiicr.  Swit/irlaiid.    S<»rii  ta  Anoniina 

(^iiu  innati.   .ill    Provi<lpiit    Bank    Ulilp-     Geveland.    721    Engineers  Italiaiia,  Alfred   Herbert,  Italy.     F.   \V.   Home  Co.,   Japan.     Wilh. 

Rldp.     Western  Apints:  Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Sonnos^nn    ^-    Co.,    Sweden,    Denmark    and     Xorway.      American 

Anpiles     and    Portland.      Salt     T.nke    Hardware    Co..    Utah    and  M.k  liinerv    Svndicate,    Spain    and    Portugal. 
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BInningham   Office,    1011    Empire  Bldg.     Boston   Office,    141    Milk   Street.     Buffalo   Office,   610    Iroquois    BIdg.     Chicago   Office,    549    Washington    Bl»d.  Ondnnati    Office,    414    Elm 

Street,     neveland   Office.    725   ntia-ns   Bldg.     Kansas   Oty,    Mo..    Office,    Finance   Bldg.        Minneapolis    Office.     1124    Metropolitan    Life    BIdg.        New  York    Office,     52    Broadway. 

Philadelphia  OflVe.    503   Bral  Estat*-  Trust  Bldg      Pittsburgh  Office,   203   Oliver  Bldg.     San  Francisco  Office,  Rialto  Bldg.     St.  Louis  Office,  Federal  Beserre  Bank  BIdg.     Salt  Lake  City 
Office.   17  Exchange  Place.     Seattle  Office,  Hoge  BIdg. 
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Save  Costly  "Machine-Hours" 
and  "Labor-Hours" 

CTOP  wasting  man-power  Eliminate 
^  carrying,  lifting  and  idleness  forced 
on  workers  that  could  otherwise  be  turned 
to  productive  energy!  Use  cranes  to 
serve  your  individual  machines,  and  save 

costly  "machine-hours"  and  "labor-hours"  now  lost 
in  "setting-up"  and  "taking-down"  work.  You  will 
not  only  get  the  maximum  working  hours  from 
}our  machines,  but  you  will  get  those  working  hours 
more  economically  and  with  far  greater  shop  effi- 
ciency. 

Chesapeake  Cranes  will  give  you  the  same  un- 
failing  dependable  service   as   they  have  in   many 

munition   plants   and  navy  yards.     To  meet  such 
severe   service,  requires  great   strength  and  rugged- 
ncss — iii-built     characteristics     that      have     made      the 
Chesapeake  known  as   "the  most  rugged  crane  built." 
During  the  past  twelve  months  the  Symington- 
Anderson    group    of    Ordnance    Plants    have 
purchased      forty-seven      Chesapeake      Cranes 

With  their  exceedingly  low  maintenance  costs,  positive 
operation  and  accessibility  of  all  parts,  Chesapeake 
Cranes  will  aid  you  in  getting  the  maximum  working 
hours  from  your  machines  with  the  largest  return  per 
dollar  invested.     Unusual  facilities  for  early  4elivcries. 

Chesapeake  Iron  Works 


Baltimore 

New   York   Address: 
Wool  worth   Bldg.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Maryland 
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FAITHFULLY 
Toledos  lift 
the  loads  —  unerr- 
ingly they  lower 
cost. 

Toledo    Crane 
service    is    not    lim- 
ited   to    locomotive 
and  car  shops — but 
wherever  expensive 
labor  gangs  are  em- 
ployed   on    heavy 
work — in    the    yard 
— at  freight  houses 
on   transfer  plat- 
forms —  coaling 
plants  and  ash  pits. 
There   is   a    Toledo 
type  to   suit  your 
needs  for  every  rail- 
road purpose. 
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Save  Costly  "Machine-Hours 
and  "Labor-Hours" 


C  TOP  uastiiiu;  manpower  KTiminalc 
^  carrying,  liftinj^  and  idleness  forced 
<>n  workers  that  could  otherwise  be  turned 
to  productive  eneri;\  !  I'se  cranes  to 
serve  your  individual  machines,  and  save 
ostly  •■inachiiu'-liour.x"'  and  •ialM)r-lioiir>"'  now  lo>t 
;n  ">ctting-ui>"  and  "takint;-do\vn"  work.  ^'()Ll  will 
not  only  yet  the  maximum  workins;  hoiirv  from 
}()ur  iiiacliincs.  hut  you  will  not  those  workiiiir  liours 
morv.  o  t.m.oniicull}  ;iii.d  with  far  i;ri'atfr  ^lidp  riYi- 
cioncv.' •.'.;'/•,•  ••'■■•;.•  .  ■"  ■  '^ 

rin -ajx-akc  Cranes   will  i^ivi-  you  the  sanu'   un- 
;  lilinii   fh'pcndahle   service    uj;    they    have   in    uianx 
munition    plants    and    navy   yards.       I'o    meet   such 
-e\ ere   service,   re<|ivires   tjreat    stfen-.jlh   and  rugiii 
i->— iii-lniilt     characteristics     that      ha\e      niA<Io      the 
-apeake  known   as   "//ir    iii<i.<t   r/f-.uw/   cr-mr   huilt." 
I'liriiif!  the  past  tnrln-  nuHilhs  llw  S\niiiii:Hni-     ;    ''-  j 
.tii<hr\4m     iintiiit     ttf     lynlnniuv     I'lanis     hiite      •,•._.■.■: 
imnhasvd      joriy-st'vvn      (Jn'sii/n-tike      Cranes  ■      '  ..' 
\\  iih  tluMr  exceedingly  low  niainieiiaiice  ci>sts,  positive    ' 
•  peratioii   an<l   accessilvility  «h'  all   parts.  <"lu*saiK*al<e 
raiK-N   will  aid  you   in   i^otling  tlie   ntaxinuim   \vorkiiig 
>iir>  from  \our  machines  witii  the  lar.n'e>t  reiurii  i)ei- 
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ALOXITE   DISCS  AND 
FAFNIR  BEARINGS 

ONE  thousand  outer  rings  of  Fafnir  Radial  Ball  Bear- 
ings are  faced  on  both  sides  with  two  Alxoite  Discs 
in  a  ten  hour  day.  The  rings  are  7.4804  inches  outside 
diameter.  The  Aloxite  Discs  used  are  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  in  36  grit. 

Fafnir  methods  of  making  the  splendid  Fafnir  Bearings 
call  not  only  for  extreme  care  and  accuracy,  but  for  quick 
efficient  methods  of  production. 

So  when  it  came  to  the  proposition  of  facing  the  rings, 

ALOXITE  DISCS  MEASURED 
UP  TO  THEIR  STANDARDS 

They  are  Discs  that  are  cut  clean  and  free. 

They  are  Discs  that   are   uniformly  coated  with  hard,  sharp,  tough, 

Aloxite  Grains  and  they  are  built  for  real  grinding  efficiency. 

Aloxite  and  Carborundum  Discs  can  be  made  to  definitely 
meet  YOUR  Discing  conditions 

THE   CARBORUNDUM   COMPANY 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

New  York        Chicago        Boston       Philadelphui 

Cleveland     Detroit     Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh      Milwaukee     Grand  Rnpids 
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HAPPENED 


A    FEW    DAYS   AGO,    MR. 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF    H- 


MANUFACTURIXG  COMPANY,  WHILE  WALKING  THROUGH  HIS  LATHE 
DEPARTMENT  STOPPED  IN  FRONT  OF  A  NEW  PRENTICE  GEARED 
HEAD  LATHE,  AND  SAID  TO  HIS  COMPANION:  "IF  THEY  WOULD  LET 
ME  INSTALL  A  COMPLETE  BATTERY  OF  THESE  MACHINES  I  COULD 
GUARANTEE  TO  DO  AWAY  WITH  FIFTY  PER  CENT  OF  THE  NUMBER 
OF  LATHES  1  AM  NOW  USING  AND  STILL  GET  GREATER  PRODUCTION." 

THEN  TURNING  TO  THE  OPERATOR:  "HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  IT?" 
"LIKE  IT?"  "WELL,  LOOK  AT  THAT,"  POINTING  TO  THE  FINISHED 
PIECES,  "I  WOULD  BE  TIRED  OUT  TRYING  TO  GET  A  HALF  THAT 
NUMBER  OX  ANY  OF  THE  OTHER  LATHES  HERE." 


AGENTS 

MANNING,    MAXWELL    &    MOORE,    Inc.,    New    York 

BOSTON        NEW  HAVEN        PHILADELPHIA        WASHINGTON        BUFFALO        CLEVELAND        CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO        ST.  LOUIS        MILWAUKEE        SEATTLE         SAN   FRANCISCO         DETROIT 

CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  CO^  LTD.,  CANADA 

FENWICK  FRERES,  FRANCE 

EXPORT  OFFICE— 24  STONE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


EED-DREI 

WORCESTER 


OMPANY 


MASS.  U.S.A 
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Rotary  Flue  Cleaning  Ma- 
chine. Removes  all  scale  at 
the  rate  of  8-10  ft.  per  minute. 
Capacity  1^  in.  to  3  in.  flues; 
also  3  in.  to  6  in. 


Portable  Valve  Seat  Rotary 
Planing  Machine.  Operated 
either  by  hand  or  motor. 


Is  Your  Shop 
Equipped  With 
These  Labor 
•   Savers? 

IF  not,  now  is  the  opportune 
time  to  install  Underwood 
Portable  Tools  to  protect  your 
motive  power  this  winter. 
Your  back  shop  has  a  schedule 
of  engines  to  get  out  each 
month. 

Why  delay  this  schedule  when 
one  of  the  big  fellows  comes 
into  the  roundhouse  for  flue 
cleaning,  cylinder  and  valve 
boring,  or  dome  facing.  Your 
roundhouse  force  can  take  care 
of  these  jobs  profitably  if  you 
are  Underwood  equipped. 


Portable  Cylinder  or  Dome  Facing 
Machine.  Operated  either  by  hand 
or  motor. 


Portable  Crank 
Pin  Turning  Ma- 
chine. Operated 
either  by  hand  or 
motor. 


H.  B.  Underwood  Corporation 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
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MAKE  YOUR  GRINDING  PAY 


VET  TOOL  GRINDERS 

Motor  Ariven.  Five  sizes. 
Wheels  29"  to  42"  diameter. 
Made  with  low  bowl  for  rail- 
road shops,  or  high  bowl  if 
desired. 


WET   TOOL 
GRINDERS 

Belt    drtvea.     Six 
Wheels    14"     to     42"     di- 
ameter. 


In  the  shop  where  the  picture  was  taken — they  make  their  grinding  pay. 
There  are  many  Bridgeport  Floor  Grinders  advantageously  located  in  this 
shop — and  they  have  not  only  been  a  big  help  in  securing  greater  output — 
but  have  proved  highly  economical  as  well. 

Tools  more  quickly  and  accurately  ground — mean  more  machine  hours — 
better  work. 

Correct  grinding  saves  costly  tool  steel — while  safety — one  of  the  Bridge- 
port's strongest  features — means  fewer  accidents. 

Construction  insures  service.  Compact,  heavy,  rigid — ball  bearings  through- 
out with  special  design  of  motor  gives  Bridgeports  the  stamina  needed  for 
constant  heavy  duty  service. 


"There  s  a  "Bridgeport^  for  every  use" 

Bridgeport  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co. 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONN. 


WET  AND  DRY  GRINDER 

Wet  and  Dry  Grinders.    Three  si^^es.    Mo- 
tor or  belt  driven.     Used  in  roundhouses 
■nd  shops,  where   space   is  limited. 


FLOOR  GRINDERS 

Belt  or  motor  driven.     Thirteen 


DOUBLE   WET  TOOL   GRINDERS 


Direct  or  alternating'   crurrent. 
belt  driven.     Wheels  IC"  to  2C" 


Motor   or 
diameter. 
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Rotary  Flue  Cleaning  Ma- 
chine. Removes  all  scale  at 
the  rate  of  8-10  ft.  per  minute. 
Capacity  1'2  '"■  to  3  in.  flues: 
also  3  in.  to  6  in. 


Is  Your  Shop 

Equipped  With 

These  Labor 

Savers  ? 

IF  not,  now  is  the  opportune 
time  to  install  Underwood 
Portable  Tools  to  protect  your 
motive  power  this  winter. 
Your  back  shop  has  a  schedule 
of  engines  to  get  out  each 
month. 


Portable  Cylinder  or  Dome  Facing 
Machine.  Operated  either  by  hand 
or  motor. 


Why  delay  this  schedule  when 
one  of  the  big  fellows  comes 
into  the  roundhouse  for  flue 
cleaning,  cylinder  and  valve 
boring,  or  dome  facing.  Your 
roundhouse  force  can  take  care 

Portable      Valve      Seat      Rotary      of    t^gge   jobs    profitably    if   you 
Planing    Machine.      Operated  t  t      i  i  •  i 

either  by  hand  or  motor.  are  Underwood  equipped. 


Portable  Crank 
Pin  Turning  Ma- 
chine. Operated 
either  by  hand  or 
motor. 


H.  B.   Underwood   Corporation 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
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MAKE  YOUR  GRINDING  PAY 


»  KT  TOOL  (,RIM)ERS 

Motor  driven.  Five  sizes. 
Wheels  20"  to  42"  diameter. 
Made  with  low  bowl  for  rail- 
road shops,  or  high  bowl  if 
desired. 


H  t.T    TOO  I. 

Belt  driven.  Six  sizes. 
Wheels  14  to  42  di- 
ameter. 


In  the  shop  where  the  picture  was  taken — they  make  their  grinding  pay. 
There  are  many  Bridgeport  Floor  Grinders  advantageously  located  in  this 
shop — and  they  have  not  only  been  a  big  help  in  securing  greater  output — 
but  have  proved  highly  economical  as  well. 

-  Tools  more  quickly  and  accurately  ground — mean  more  machine  hours — 
better  work. 

Correct  grinding  saves  costly  tool  steel — while  safety — ^one  of  the  Bridge- 
port's strongest  features — means  fewer  accidents. 

-Construction  insures  service.  Compact,  heavy,  rigid — ball  bearings  through- 
out with  special  design  of  motor  gives  Bridgeports  the  stamina  needed  for 
constant  heavy  duty  service. 


Bridgeport  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co. 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONN. 


H  KT  AND  DRY  GRIM^IR 

Wet  and  Dry  Grinders.    Three  si.'es.    Mo- 
tor  or   belt   driven.     Used    in   roundhouses 
■nd   shops,    where    space    is    limited.    ^.  ■ 


FLOOR  (;rim)i:rs 

Belt  or  motor  driven.     Thirteen 
sizes. 


nO(  RLE   n  LT    HH)L   (.RIMtF.RS 

Direct    or    alternating    current.      Motor    or 
belt   driven.     Wheels    16  '   to  2S"   diameter. 
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TAP 


STIY 


NONE  BETTER 
ELSEWHERE 


OBTAINABLE 


Besly  Staybolt  Taps 

The  precise  and  pains- 
taking character  of 
Besly  manufacture  in- 
sures the  same  fixed 
standard  of  excellence 
in  every  Besly  Tap. 

"Besly-Chicago" 
means  certainty  of 
Tap  merit  and  Tap 
satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

Taps  for  every  pur- 
pose— Catalog  on  re- 
quest. 


CHICAGO 


I 


IB 


I 


I 


I 


I 


i 


m 


ST 
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VOUR  jobs  may  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  like  the 
group  at  the  right  but  the  operator 
has  no  fear,  he  knows  what  the  J. 
&  L.  is  capable  of  doing. 
The  flat  turret  with  standard  bar 
outfit  meets  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements for  machining  from 
bar  stock,  pins,  studs,  tap  bolts, 
set  screws,  key  blocks  and  many 
similar  jobs.  It  can  be  changed 
from  one  job  to  another  with  sur- 
prisingly little  loss  of  time. 
The  Jones  &  Lamson  Turret 
Lathe  has  several  distinctive  fea- 
tures— the  roller  feed,  standard 
tool  outfit,  multiple  stops,  etc. — 
which  make  for  rapid  and  ac- 
curate production. 

Write  for  our  catalog 


JONES  &  LAMSON  MACHINE  COMPANY 


General  Office  and  Works 


SPRINGFIELD,  VT.,  U.  S.  A. 


r? 


Branch  Offices: 


109  Queen  Victoria  Street.  London.  503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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TAPS 


^LY 


NONE  BETTER 
ELSEWHERE 


OBTAINABLE 


'X 


Besly  Staybolt  Taps 

The  precise  and  pains- 
taking; character  ot 
Besly  manufacture  in- 
sures the  same  fixed 
standard  of  excellence 
in  e\  erv  Beslv  Tap. 

**Be  s  1  >  -Ch  ic  ajijo'' 
means  certainty  of 
lap  merit  and  lap 
satisfaction  y^uaran  - 
teed. 

laps  for  e\er\  pur- 
l^ose — ('ataio^i^  on  re- 
quest. 


BESLYl 

CHICAGO 
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\^  01  K  '}oh>  may  come  in  all 
shapes;  and  sizes,  like  the 
<:roup  at  llie  rijiht  bnt  the  operator 
has  n<»  fear,  he  knows  what  the  J. 
&  L.  is  capahle  of  doing, 
riit'  flat  inrrt't  with  standard  har 
ontfit  Mi«'«'ts  the  most  exaetinjj;  re- 
(|iiir(>Mi(>nts  for  maehininj:  from 
har  sloik.  pins,  stnds.  tap  holts. 
>et  screws,  key  blocks  and  many 
similar  j<d>s.  Jt  can  he  chanjied 
from  one  jtd*  to  anotlu'r  with  snr- 
prisinjily  little  loss  «)f  time. 
The  Jones  &  Lamson  Tnrrel 
l.atlie  has  se\eral  distincli\e  fea- 
tures the  rolh'r  feed,  standard 
tool  outfit,  multiple  stops,  etc. 
uhieh  make  for  rapid  and  ae- 
<'uri!te  produetiou. 

n  rilr    for  (Hir  intalnu 


JONES  &  LAMSON  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Hil 


General  Office  and  Works 


SPRINGFIELD,  VT.,  U.  S.  A. 


Branch  Offices: 


109  Queen  Victoria  Street  London.         503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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WE  ARE 
AWARE 


TRY 


THAT 


MERIT 


AND 


"MORSE" 

CUTTERS 


RESULTS 

COUNT 

THAT  IS  WHY  WE 

ASK  YOU 


THEY  ARE 

CAREFULLY 

HARDENED  & 
TEMPERED, 

ALSO 

Accurate  &  Free  Cutting 

AND 

"^  "MORSE"  DRILLS 


TO 


ALWAYS 
GIVE 


Satisfactory  Service 


MORSE  TWIST  DRILL  &  MACHINE  CO. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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^/>e  Mc  Cabe 

Pneumatic  Flang[ing'  MacHine 


This  sturdy,  self-contained  ma- 
chine will  make  some  worth 
while  savings  in  your  boiler 
shop  or  steel  car  repair  yard. 

Connect  to  shop  air  line  with 
a  hose  and  it  is  ready  to  turn 
out  flanged  parts  in  record 
time. 


has  a  twofold  purpose  in  your  shop — saves  man  effort ; 
produces  greater  output  with  fewer  men. 

The  McCabe  Pneumatic  Flanging  Machine  will  han- 
dle a  wide  range  of  work  and  turn  out  finished  parts, 
mechanically  correct. 

The  "McCabe"  offers  a  practical  and  economical 
solution  to  your  flanging  problems. 


MFG.  CO. 


La'wrence 

MassacKusetts 
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The  Boehm  Die  Head 


Quality  Threads 


on  a 


Quantity  Basis 


Here  is  an  interesting  pro- 
duction story  in  which  the 
Boehm  Die  Head  acts  an  im- 
portant part.  The  opera- 
tions on  cast  iron  pulleys  such 
as  those  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph include  the  drilling, 
boring  and  reaming  of  a  i" 
hole  through  a  4"  hub,  the 
rough  and  finish  turning  of 
the  hub  diameter,  the  turning 
of  the  hub  shoulder  and  face, 
the  facing  of  the  pulley  rim 
and  the  threading  of  the  hub. 
The  pulley  is  4^"  at  its 
greatest  diameter,  has  i^" 
face  and  is  threaded  on  its 
I  7/16"  diameter  hub  with 
an  i8-pitch  thread  for  a  dis- 
tance of  }i". 


This  thread  must  be  just  right  as  regards  size,  sharpness  and  shape.  And  remember- 
ing that  the  work  is  cast  iron  and  the  thread  comparatively  fine  for  this  diameter, 
you  will  have  to  admit  conditions  are  extreme.  The  Boehm  Die  Head  nevertheless, 
not  only  produces  a  perfect  thread  but  also  obtains  a  polished  smoothness  that  could 
justly  be  expected  only  of  steel.  And  a  pulley  is  finished  complete  every  five 
minutes. 

Send  for  further  evidence  of  Boehm  Die  Head  Efficiency 

RICKERT-SHAFER  COMPANY 


612  West  Twelfth  Street 

CleTeland  Office 380  Rockefeller  Bldg. 

Detroit  Office 66  West  Lamed  St. 

Export  Office 


ERIE,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago  Office R.  R.  Street  Co.  Machinery  Hall 

New  York  Office 50  Charck  Si 

.50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 
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W.L.BRUBAKER  &  BROS. 

MFRS.: 

TAPS,  DIES  &  REAMERS 

COMMON  SENSE  SCREW  PLATES 


High  Speed  Spiral 


Fluted  Bridge  Reamers 


You  Want 

Quality  and  Service 

We  have  tempered  this  steel  for 
MANY  YEARS  so  know  how  to 
bring  out  its  best  QUALITIES, 

We  know  how  to  make  a  Bridge 
Reamer  (THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
EXPERIENCE). 

BEST  GRADE  STEEL  plus 
TEMPERING  plus  EXPERI- 
ENCE gives  you  a  High  Speed 
Reamer  you  can  rely  on  to  do  your 
work  on  Boilers,  Cars  and  Struc- 
tural Bridge  Work, 

W.  L. 
Brubaker  &  Bros. 

Hudson  Terminal 

50  Church  Street,  New  York 

PLEASE  SEND  ALL  ORDERS  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THIS  OFFICE 
WHICH     FACILITATES     SHIPMENTS. 


Made  of 


The  Best  Grade  of 


(A 
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The  Boehm  Die  Head 


Quality  Threads 


on  a 


Quantity  Basis 


Here  is  an  interesting  pro- 
duction story  in  which  the 
Boehm  Die  Head  acts  an  im- 
portant part.  The  opera- 
tions on  cast  iron  pulleys  such 
as  those  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph include  the  drilling, 
boring  and  reaming  of  a  i" 
hole  through  a  4"  hub,  the 
rough  and  finish  turning  of 
the  hub  diameter,  the  turning 
of  the  hub  shoulder  and  face, 
the  facing  of  the  pulley  rim 
and  the  threading  of  the  hub. 
The  pulley  is  ^.y/'  at  its 
greatest  diameter,  has  i^" 
face  and  is  threaded  on  its 
I  7/ 16"  diameter  hub  with 
an  i8-pitch  thread  for  a  dis- 
tance of  ^". 


This  thread  must  be  just  r'ujht  as  regards  size,  sharpness  and  shape.  And  remember-  •• 
ing  that  the  work  is  cast  iron  and  tlie  thread  comparatively  fine  for  this  diameter, 
vou  will  have  to  admit  conditions  are  extreme.  The  Boehm  Die  Head  nevertheless, 
not  onlv  produces  a  perfect  thread  but  also  obtains  a  polished  smoothness  that  could 
justly  be  expected  only  of  steel.  And  a  pulley  is  finished  complete  every  five 
minutes.  .■■• 

Send  for  further  evidence  of  Boehm  Die  Head  Efficiency 

RICKERT-SHAFER  COMPANY 


612  West  Twelfth   Street 

Cleveland  Office 380   Rockefeller  BIdg. 

Detroit  Office 66  West  Lamed  St. 

Export  Office 


ERIE,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago  Office R.  R.  Street  Co.  Machinery  Hall 

New  York  Office 50  Charek  Si 

.50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 
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You  Want 

Quality  and  Service 

A\'c  have  tempered  this  steel  for 
M.^\y  YEARS  so  know  how  to 
bring  out  its  best  QUAIJTIES. 

We  know  how  to  make  a  Bridge 
Reamer  (THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
EXPERIENCE). 

BEST  GRADE  STEEJ.  phis 
TEMPERLXG  plus  EXPERl- 
E\CE  gives  you  a  High  Speed 
Reamer  you  can  rely  on  to  do  your 
work  on  Boilers,  Cars  and  Struc- 
funil  Bridvrc  JFork. 

W.  L. 
Brubaker  &  Bros. 

Hudson  Terminal 

50  Church  Street,  New  York 

PLEASE  SEND  ALL  ORDERS  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THIS  OFFICE 
WHICH     FACILITATES     SHIPMENTS. 


W.L. BRUBAKER  &  BROS. 

:.    .     MFRS.: 
TAPS.  DIES  &  REAMERS 
COMMON  SENSE  SCREW  PLATES 


High  Speed  Spiral 


Fluted  Bridge  Reamers 


Made   of 


The  Best  Grade  of 


High  Speed   Steel 
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EVIDENCE 


THE  illustration  below  is  evidence  of  how  one 
manufacturer  is  making  sure  of  threads  that 
run  consistently  true  to  gauge  by  using  NAMCO 
Collapsing  Taps. 

It  has  been  our  contention  that  a  threading  tool 
simple  in  design,  strongly  built  and  constructed 
of  correct  materials  holds  to  finer  accuracies,  cuts 
cleaner  threads  and  more  of  them. 

That's  the  reason  we  build  NAMCO  Collapsing 
Taps  with  few  moving  parts  from  correct  materials 
and  support  the  chasers  their  full  length  during 
cutting  operation. 

There's  a  NAMCO  Tool  for  every 
thread  cutting  requirement. 

Catalog? 

THE 

National  Acme  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

New  England  Plant  Canadian  Screw  Plant 

Windsor,  Vt.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Branch  Offices : 
New  York        Boston        Chicago        Detroit        Buffalo        Atlanta         San  Francisco 
Warehouses:  New  York  and  Chicago  Representatives  in  Foreign  Countries 

Makers  of  Qridley  Single  and  Multiple -Spindle  Automatics  at  Windsor.  Vermont;  and  Acme 
Automatic.  Threading  Dies.  Collapsing  Taps,  and  Screw  Machine  Products  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 


'    ^'.■:^\ 
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Williams'  "Agrippa" 

Turning'-lool  Holders 
Set  Screw^  Pattern 

TO  provide  increased  and  abundant  variety  of  selection  in 
Williams'  "Agrippa"  line  of  Tool  Holders,  we  ofifer  this  Set 
Screw  Pattern  of  1  urning-tools  primarily  for  those  who  use  Cutters 
made  of  steel  which  has  been  hammered,  or  rolled,  with  a  greater 
variation  in  size  than  is  common  to  usual  mill  practice.  But  for 
the  majority  of  users  who  purchase  Cutters  of  accurate  size,  we  still 
recommend  the  original  "Agrippa"  Turning-tool  of  Cam  Pattern  as 
being  stronger,  more  reliable  and  more  generally  satisfactory  than 
any  other  method  of  Cutter-fastening.  Both  patterns  are  illustrated 
above. 

The  Screws,  made  of  a  fine  grade  of  Alloy  Steel,  are  accurately 
machined  and  carefully  heat-treated  and  hardened.  They  are  un- 
usuallv  tough  and  strong  and  give  the  maximum  efficiency  obtain- 
able from  this  type  of  Cutter-fastening. 

Right  and  Left  Hand  Offset  and  Straight  Shanks  in  stock  at  same 
prices  as  Cam  Pattern  of  corresponding  size. 

Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  new  Catalog 

J.  H.  Williams  m,  Co. 


86   Vulcan   St. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


'The  Drop-Forging  People"^ 

86  So.  Clinton  St., 
Chicago,    UI. 


86    Richards    St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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EVIDEN 


THE  iilustnitiiMi  below  is  eiidencc  a{  how  one 
n'lanutacturcr  is  makin}^  sure  o(  threads  that 
run  consistently  true  to  «iau«^e  hy  usin»i  NAMCO 
Collapsini:  Taps. 

It  has  heeii  our  contention  that  a  threadinj^  tool 
simple  in  design,  strt)ngly  built  and  constructed 
c>f  correct  materials  holds  to  finer  accuracies,  cuts 
cleaner  threads  and  more  of  them. 

That's  the  reason  we  build  NAMCO  Ct)llapsing 
Taps  with  few  moxin^i  parts  from  correct  materials 
and  support  the  chasers  their  full  length  during 
cutting  operation. 

There's  a  NAMCO  Tool  for  every 
threuwl  cutting  requirement. 

Cutuloy/ 

THE 

National  Acme  Company 

CLEVEL.\ND,  OHIO 

New  England  Plant  Canadian  Screw  Plant 

VVind>or.  \  t.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

»r;ilui\  Otfivis: 
Ncw^ork         HiKt>>n        Chicago        Detroit        Butf.ilo        Atl.mt.i         Saii  Fr;incisto 
■'(X.'arvhou-cs;  Ntw  York  ;inJ;ChK:i«i>  Rcpn-M-ntntixis  iii  Fi.ri.ii:n  iDiintrics 

Siulicrattf  i.inJle\  V-uvV  anU  \iultiplcSpindle  AtiUimutii.i  .u  WiiijMir.  \  .  rm<)?ii;  iiiul  Acrue 


ft  .- 


i 
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Williams'  " Ag^rippa" 

Turning'- 1  ool  Holders 
Set  Screw  Pattern 


TO  pr«)\i(ic  iiKTcascil  ami  abuiuiaiit  variety  ot  selection  in 
Williams'  "Ai^rippa"'  line  ol  Tool  1  lohlers.  we  otter  this  Set 
Screw  Pattern  of  1  urniiii;- tools  priniarilv  for  those  who  use  Cutters 
made  of  steel  which  has  been  hammereil,  or  rolled,  with  a  <;reater 
variation  in  size  than  is  comtnoii  to  usual  mill  practice.  But  for 
the  majoritx  ot  users  who  purchase  Cutters  ot  accurate  size,  we  still 
recommend  the  orii^inal  "Ai^rippa  Turnini^-tool  of  C\im  I*attern  as 
bcini^  stroniTcr,  more  reliable  and  more  i^enerallx  satisfactory  than 
an\  other  method  of  (\irter-fastcninL^.  Both  patterns  are  illustrated 
abo\e.  .  ...    ..  ,  ..  ....    ... 

The  Screws,  made  of  a  tine  ^rade  of  Allo\  Steel,  arc  accurately 
machined  and  carefulh  iieat-tre;itetl  and  hardene«l.  'i'hev  are  un- 
usualix  toui^h  and  stroiiii;  and  i^ive  the  maximum  ellkiencv  obtain- 
able from  tiiis  t\pe  of  Cutter-fastenini^.         ..;,.,..; 

Riij^Iit  and  Left  Hand  ( )tVset  and  Str;ii<^ht  Shanks  in  stock  at  same 
prices  as  Cam  Pattern  of  corresponding^  size.  S;.:  ;  "-': 

J.  H:  Williams  (Si  Co. 


86   Vulcan    St. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y, 


77k'  Drop-l'  or^iii^  l*vi}pli' 

86  So.  Clinton  St.. 
Chicago,    111. 


86    Richards    St. 
Brooklyn.   N.  Y. 
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Xo    cttt     gown     ttve     cost    per     cut 


Follow  the  Chart 


Make  your  hack  sawing  just  as  efficient  as 
any  other  machine  tool  operation.  Choose 
your  blade  according  to  your  work.  You 
can't  cut  cold-rolled  and  heavy  angle  iron 
with  the  same  blade  without  a  waste. 
Whether  you  are  cutting  by  power  or  by 
hand,  big  quantities  of  a  comparatively  few 
kinds  and  shapes  of  metal  or  smaller  quan- 
tities of  a  lot  of  different  things  —  there's 
a  Starrett  Hack  Saw  that  will  meet  your 
needs  most  efficiently. 

Get  the  most  out  of  every  box  of  saws 
you  buy.  Use  them  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  made. 

A  copy  of  the  Starrett  Hack  Saw 
Chart  "GF"  sent  free  upon  request. 

THE  L.  S.  STARRETT  CO. 

The  World's  Greatest  Toolmakers 
Manufacturers  of  Hack  Saws  Unexcelled 

ATHOL.  MASS. 


the  chart 


Starrett 

Hack  Sow  Chart 


MATERIAL 
TO  BB  CUT 


Li^ht  Angles 
Cbumels 
Tee  Iron 
OnumeDtal 

Ht»rj  Anfles 
OuLnnels 
Tet  Iron 


Lifbt  Stnicturil 

Heivy  Structur»l_ 
SteeluMlIrooPipe  | 
Conduit  and  > 

Br»»«  Pipe I 

Solid  Stock  I 

Cold  RoUed  > 

Machine  Steel      I 


Tool  Steel 
C»»t  Iron 

Brass 


I 

{ 

Sheet  Metal  and 


Use    Star 


^m 


tl9.  of  Bud.  for 
Raad  FroBO 


AH        n*IiM«  or 
Hold      Soft  Sock 


102   262 


103 
112 


112-B 
112-B 


260 


260B 
260-B 


102  n» 


103-B  280 
112-B!  2S0-B 


103 

m 

103 
112 


Ro.  o<  BU4o  for 
Pe««r  Muhia* 


Li(kl      >  Modiaa   I     Hi*.; 
MockiM      MocfaiM  I  MmWm 


lis        262 


llS-B    256 

118  B     M6 
114        266-B 


116 


an 


lU 


266-B 

266-C 


114 


266 


116 


2R 


2S4 
284-B 


269 


26t-B 
264-C 


Citra 

Machmc 


266 
266-B 


26« 


IM 


2Se-B 
366-C 

266 


acK    Sow    Blades 


C*t  |A«  St0rrtl$  Mtcli  Jattf  Bo«A/«r  -  Stmt  ¥ r»» 


THE  L  S.  STARRETT  CO.,   ATHOL,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 

THE  WORLD  S  CRLATLST  TOOL  AND  HACK  SAW  MaKCU 


42-970 
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i>  f^  ■>"■ 


'U-lli 


OPENING 
TAPBR 
^niREIIDMe 

eS-HEAD/ 


mi 


^i 


^ 


fc-/^^ 


lit;^   !, 


i 


IliSI 


IfiHS^  »• 


// 


^.-HsFi 


^F/^Ali 


THE  GEOMETRIC  TOOL  COMPANY 

N^W   HiqVEN  ■  ■  B         CONN 

CHICAGO   /TORE    627    WE>^T     WAyHINOTON    BUVo!! 
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-<-<'<• 


TO 


Blue<^« 


1 


Speed 


a 


nd 


Tool  Steels 


^32^@B3e 


The  knowledge,  experience  and  skill 
ot  Sheffield  combined  with  the  best 
Pittsburgh  practice  have  made  these 
steels  the  standards  of  Quality  and 
Uniformity    wherever    Tools    are    used 


FiRTH-STERLING 
STEEL    COMPANY 

^MrK^eesport,  'Pa. 

NEW  YORK  liOSTON         HHILAUELPHIA 

CLEVELAND         PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO 


»->• 


«;>^? 
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UJ 
UJ 

a 
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Economy  Is  Profit 

What  are  you  doing  with  your  high  speed  steel  scrap? 


Send  it  to  us  for 


li  _ 


Conversion 


into 


IHIO©!^ 


Steel 


llPld© 


Our  success  is  the  result  of 
the   quality   of   our   product. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalogue 

Qmo/sppgp  Steel  Cqmppmy,  Jmc. 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.  U.S.A. 


ui 

UJ 

§ 

r 


% 


mmm 


.,? 
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After  All  Is  Said  and  Done 


the  three  big  points  to  be  considered  in 
handling  oil  are  Safety,  Cleanliness  and  Econo- 
my— the  three  taken  together  mean  efficiency. 

You,  who  are  responsible  for  the  economical 
handling  and  distribution  of  supplies,  cannot 
l)e  everywhere  and  if  you  had  a  system  of 
handling  your  oils  which  made  waste  impossi- 
ble, wouldn't  you  feel  a  lot  better?  Of  course 
you  would,  all  right, — now  get  this. — it  is  brief 
and  pertinent. 

The  installation  of  a  Gilbert  &  Barker  Oil 
Storage  System  will  give  you  a  i)ositive  and 


accurate  check  both  on  the  amount  received 
and  the  amount  used.  It  is  an  absolute  guar- 
antee that  there  will  be  no  waste  from  seep- 
age, carelessness  in  handling,  over  measur- 
ing, leakage,  or  evaporation.  The  saving  in 
time  and  labor  plus  elimination  of  waste  will 
very  quickly  pay  for  the  installation. 

The  New  York  Central,  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son, Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  and  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Railroads  have  found  the  Gilbert  &  Barker 
Oil  Storage  and  Handling  System  a  highly  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  their  oil  handling  prob- 
lems. 


Our  Engineers  uill  gladly  advise  the  best  and  most  economical  system 
to  meet  your  particular  requirements.  The  first  step  is  to  send 
for  Bulletin    61.     Today    is    a    better    day    than    tomorrow.     Write. 


GILBERT  &  BARKER  MFG.  CO 


Established    1865 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 
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The  Sign  of 
Efficiency 


MORSE 


Positive  as 
Gears 


The  Sign  of 
Durability 


DRIVES 


Flexible  as 
a  Belt 


Lion^er  Lifo 


Heavy  Duty— Reversing  Drive  to  Sheet  Lead  Rolls,  Changes  direction  every  4S  seconds— Heavy  Service 

For  that  "Trouble  Making"   Drive 

It  may  be  on  the  pumps,  blowers,  compressors,  fans  or  conveyors.  No  matter  where  it  is,  if  the 
drive  is  a  "trouble  making"  one,  it  is  costing  you  time,  money  and  labor.  Can  you  afford  to  overlook 
an  opportunity  to  replace  equipment  that  requires  constant  attention  when  equipment  can  be  secured 
that  will  require  little  or  no  care  and  will  work  more  efficiently?    Why  not  install 

MORSE  SILENT  CHAIN  DRIVES 

where  you  now  have  belts  and  gears  and  eliminate  worry,  attention,  trouble,  slippage  and  power  loss?  Morse 
Silent  Chain  Drives  on  your  belt  driven  fans,  pumps,  in  fact  anywhere  that  a  drive  is  needed  that  is  not  direct  con- 
nected will  lighten  the  burden  of  shop  operations  and  insure  full  utilization  of  the  driving  power. 

Our  engineering  organi::ation   is  at   your  seriice  whether  it  is  adi-ice,  plans  or  estimates,      H'rite  today. 
In  these  strenuous  times,  early  specifications  of  requirements  are  very  desirable  to  insure  prompt  deliveries 

MORSE  CHAIN  CO.,  .^JSr^h'^Sr.Vn-SS'^JS'rfi  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ENGINEERING  SERVICE 


BOSTON,   MASS 141  Milk  St 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  .  .MerchuU  L.   &  T.   Bids. 

CLEVEUND.    OHIO EnglDecrs'    Bldg. 

DETROIT.    MICH 1003    Woo<Jwar(l   Ave. 

GREENSBORO,   N.  C 805  Ashboro  St 

NEW  YORK    50  Church   St 

PITTSBURGH,    PA Westlnghouse    Bldg. 


Address    Nearest    Office: 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   GAL. .  .Monadnock  Bldg. 

ATUNTA.    GA Candler    Bldg. 

Earl  F.   Scott,   M.    E. 
CANADA   Jones  &  Glassco,  Begls'd 

Montreal,  St.   Nicholas  Bldg. 

Toronto,   Bank  of  Hamilton  Bldg. 


ASSISTANCE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 


KANSAS   CITY,    MO Finance  Bldg. 

Morse  Engineering  Ca 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN Third  St  S. 

Sirong-Scott  Mfg.   Co. 
ST.    LOUIS,    MO Chemical   Bldg. 

Morse  Engineering  Co. 


'MoTM"  li  the  G«arajitee  always  behind  oor  Sentlee,  Prodactt  Mi  EfflelMiey.     Write  for  1920  Vest  Pocket  Diary  and  Memo.     Give  Fira  Na«e,  Poeitioa,  AMreta. 
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WATSON 


STILLMAN 


HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY 


Meet  the  Rising  Cost  of  Labor 

By    Equipping   Your    Shops   with 
Labor  Saving  EfBciency  Pro- 
ducing Hydraulic  Tools 


We  build  Spike  slut  punches,  shaft 
straighteners.  rail  beiKiers.  shears, 
jacks,  pit  jacks,  forcing  presses,  arma- 
ture presses,  wheel  presses,  crank  pin 
presses,  bushing  i)resses.  spring  band- 
ing and  stripping  presses,  boiler  tube 
expanders,  boiler  tube  testing  ma- 
chines, etc. 

We  show  here  a  few  examples  of  our 
hirge  line  of  over  5000  comjjlete  ma- 
chines, especially  designed  for  railroad 
use.  Our  machines  are  giving  daily 
satisfaction  in  some  (»f  the  largest  rail- 
road shops  in  this  country.  If  vour 
needs  are  special,  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote  on  new  design  or  adapt  one  f>i 
our  standards  t<>  suit.  In  either  case, 
it  will  pay  you  to  consult  us  before 
buying  elsewhere. 

The  Watson  -  Stillman  Co. 


'^0^^*^ 


100  Ton  HydrauJic  Locomotive   Box 
and    Forcing    Press 


Portable   Crank  Pin   Press 


Wrecking    Hydraulic    Jack 


186   Fulton  Street 


NEW  YORK 


t  liu- ig<i.    .NlLCJormick    Bhljj. 


jb'y 


too   Ton   Hydro-Pneumatic   Wheel   Press 


35   Ton   Hydraulic   Bushing   Press 


Hydraulic    Portable    Rail    Bender 


Broad   Base  Hydraulic  Jack 
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ELASTIC 
CEMENT  NS3 


•Ow 


Leaks 


the  Can 

away 


Leaks  in  flani^e-jointed  pipe  lines  can  be  quickly  and  easily  stopped  with  SMOOTH-ON 
Elastic  Cement  Xo.  3. 

If  the  leak  is  around  the  gasket  apply  the  SMOOTH-ON  all  around  the  rim  of  the  flange, 
pressing  it  in  as  much  as  possible  between  gasket  and  flange.  This  will  stop  ordinary  leaks. 
In  severe  cases  remove  the  gasket,  coat  both  sides  with  SMOOTH-ON  No.  3  and  replace  it. 

You  will  find  that  a  gasket  which  did  not  hold  before  is  perfectly  tight  when  treated  with 
Smooth-On. 

For  leaks  between  the  pipe  itself  and  the  flange  ring,  caulk  in  SMOOTH-ON  No.  3.  The 
SMOOTH-(  )X  expands  as  it  metallizes  and  makes  a  permanently  tight  connection. 

You  should  always  have  SMOOTH-ON  Elastic  Cement  on  your  supply  shelf.  The  five- 
pound  cans  are  economical. 

For  sale  by  Supply  Houses. 

SMOOTH -ON   MAN UF^  CO. 

570-574  COMMUN^'PAW  AVE.,  JEr'sEY  CITY  N.J.  USA. 

CHICAGO   OrriCE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

231  N.  Jefferson  Street  36  Sacramento! Street 


\\  (.'  liave  two  valual)le  books  for  Free 
Distribution.  Semi  Postal  or  use  Couikhi. 
.Smooth-On  Instruction  Book  Xo.  16  is 
just  off  the  press  witli  144  pagres  of 
Power  Plant  data.  Smooth-On  Instruc- 
tion Book  Xo.  7  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  man  with  "dusting'"  and  "damp-  I" 
proiifini;"    ]ir(il)ltnis   to    solve.  . 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.  j 

Established    in    189S  i 

576-574     COMMUNIPAW    AVENUE  • 

JERSEY   CITY,   N.  J..  U.  S.   A.  I 

Smooth-On    Specialties     Are     Sold     By        | 
Supply   Houses.  \ 


Send  the  Coupon 
Today 

Smooth-On   Mfg.    Co.,   Jersey   City,   N.   J. 

Geiitleme!i: 
(      )  .Smooth  On   Instruction    Book   No.   7. 
(      )  Smooth-On   Instruction    Book    Xo.   16. 

Name     

Adtlress      
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American   Steel  Treaters'   Society 

One   for  All  and  All   for   One 

Initiation  Fee  Waived! 
Write  to  the  secretary  of  your  nearest  chapter,  or  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  society  for  complete  information. 


Cleveland,   O. 

Chas.    R.    Poole,    Sec'y-Treas^ 

Park  Drop  Forge  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
C.  L  Wesley,  Sec'yTreas., 
Wesley  Steel  Treating  Co. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  M.  Manely,  Sec'yTreas., 

National  Metals  Trade  Association 

705  Elm  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ralph    C.   Schwarz,   Sec'y-Treas., 

Taylor   Instrument  Co. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  W.  McDowell,  Sec'y-Treas., 

Saybrook  Apts.  No.  402,  Craft  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arthur   L.   Collins,   Sec'y-Treas., 

Atlas  Ball  Co. 

Chicago 
Carl    W.    Schumann,    Sec'y-Treas., 
Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  LeTellier,  Sec'y-Treas., 

Wickwire  Steel  Co. 

New  York  City 

L.  R.  Seidell,  Sec'y-Treas., 

New  York  Testing  Laboratories 

Write  for  Information  Now. 


St.   Louis   Chapter 

C.  B.  Swander,  Sec'y-Treas., 

Metallurgist,   Wagner   Electric    Mfg.   Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tri-City  Chapter 

Mr.  Gust.  Olson,  Jr.,  Sec'y-Treas., 

Asst.  Genl.  Supt.  Root  &  Van  DerVoort 

Eng.  Co., 

East   Moline,  111. 

North-West  Chapter 
Alexis  Caswell,  Sec'y-Treas., 
Care   of  Manufacturers'   Club   of   Minne- 
apolis, Builders'  Exchange  Bldg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  G.  HENRY,  NATIONAL  SECY  \ 

W.  H.  EISENMAN,  BUSINESS  MANAGER     j  ^^^  *^^®^  ^"®  ^*"  ^^^^^^^g^'  i"- 


Imperial 


(( 


TYPE 
XPV 


>» 


Compressors 


Balanced  piston  steam  valves 
and  automatic  cut-off  control. 


Able  to  use  high  pressure 
and  superheated  steam. 


Ask  for  I 

Bulletin  Xo.  3033.  ^ 


IngersoU-Rand  Company 


1 1  Broadway,  New  York 


Offices  the  World  over 


165  Q.  Victoria  St.,  London 


401-C 
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RIVET  CUTTER^ 


The  Science 
of  Destruction 


After  handing  it  to  certain  misguided  dis- 
ciples of  militarism  whose  work  in  scien- 
tific destruction  during  the  world  war  can- 
not be  equalled  or  approached,  we  come  to 
those  operations  in  railroad  and  industrial 
pursuits  wherein  it  becomes  necessary  to 
dismantle  a  riveted  structure. 


The  RED  DEVIL  RIVET  CUTTER  is  a  pneumatic  tool  designed  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  and  backing  out  rivets.  In  the  art  of  scientific  destruc- 
tion and  the  rapid  and  economic  dismantling  of  cars,  ships,  boilers  or  structural 
work  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  it  has  no  equal. 

Taking  average  conditions,  a  RED  DEVIL  RIVET  CUTTER  will  cut  from  12  to 
15  times  as  many  rivets  as  can  be  cut  by  hand.  It  averages  25%  faster  than 
acetylene  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 


A  Few  Red  Devils  in  Actual  Operation 


Write  the  Manufacturers  for  Literature 


RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1011    Fletcher   Savings    &   Trust    Building 
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HYDRAULIC  ■  MACHINERY 


H-F-M   Crank   Pin   Press 


H-P-M   Hydraulic   Tools 

You  get  the  utmost  of  varied  use,  reliable  work  and 
long  service  from  H-P-M  hydraulic  machinery. 

Forcing  and  Forming  Presses,  Straightening  and 
Bending  Presses,  Metal  Working  Presses  for  every  pur- 
pose where  hydraulic  pressure  is  applicable. 

Write  for  catalogs. 

THE    HYDRAULIC   PRESS    MFG.    CO. 

Engine«r-Builders   of  Hydraulic  Machinery    Exclusively 
Main  Office  and  Factory  Mount  Gilead,  O. 

New  York  City,  39  Cortlaodt  St.  Pittstirgh,  Union  Bank  Bldg.  Cleveland.  GuanUan   Bldg. 
Detroit,  Kresge  Bldg.  San  Franciico,   17th  &  Miss.  Sts.  Saffern,  New  York 


H-P-M    Hydraulic   Wheel    Press 


The   Draper   Manufacturing  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Manufacturers  of 

PNEUMATIC   LOCOMOTIVE   TIRNTABLE   MOTORS 

Double  installation  of  motors  on  lon^  tables  turning  beavy  engines  prevents  tables  from  being 
strained  and  twi»<te(i.  Why  not  install  a  Pneumatic  Motor  on  one  rorner  with  an  electric  on  the  op- 
po!iite  corner,  thus  providing  an  independent  power  either  from   the   engine  being   turned   or   shop 


air: 


DRAPER  IMPROVED  PNEUMATIC  FLUE  WELDERS 

For    repairing    both     small    antl     superheater    flues.      Also    fitted    with 
special   dies   for   light  forging   work. 

Made  in  different  styles  to  suit  requirements. 

DRAPER  FLUE  RECLAIMING  ATTACHMENTS 

For  welding  long  ends  on  flues  and  for  welding  splits  and  flaws  in  flues. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklets. 


SELF-SUPPORTING 
HAMMERS 


FOR   DRIVING 
STAYBOLTS 


Don't  Drive  Staybolts  the  Old  Fashioned  Way 
Drive    Them    the    Modern  SS^  W^a  y 


NO 
VIBRATION 

TO 
OPERATOR 


120 
STAYBOLTS 
PER  HOUR 


INDEPENDENT  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

BIRMINGHAM 


PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 


DETROIT  MONTREAL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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YOU  CAN  DO  IT  ON  THE  ^^  UNIVERSAL 


That's  the  answer  to 
every  query  as  to  h'lg,  pro- 
duction and  the  i^rinding 
possil)iHties  on  accurate 
or  unusual  work  in  hun- 
dreds of  America's  fore- 
most shops. 

The  Landis  Universal  is 
particularly  ada]jtable  for 
every  type  of  s^^uge  mak- 


mg. 


The  widest  range  of  work 
is  handled  by  this  machine 
with  ease  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  design  of  its 
•.  arious  features. 


LANDIS  TOOL  CO.,   waynesboro,  pa 


NEW  YORK:  50  CHURCH  STREET 


^20i> 


•i  J 


'HE  U.  S.  Portable  Elec- 
trically   Driven    Drills    are 
the  handiest  tools  in  the  shop  and 
the  greatest  time  and  labor  savers  on 
the  market.   Take  them  wherever  you  need 
them— in  the  engine  cab,  on  the  roof  or  under 
the  engine — attach  them  to  any  incandescent  lamp 
socket— the   switch  is  in   the  handle  and  that's  all. 
Drills  now  manufactured  to  run  on  either  D.C.  or  A  C 
110  or  220  Volts  of  25,  30,  or  60  cycle  current.  Ball  Bear- 
ings used. 

The  U.  S.  GRINDING  and  BUFFING  OUTFITS 

are  readily  installed,  can  be  located  and  re-located  at 
will  in  the  most  advantageous  position  with  respect 
to  the  work  to  be  performed. 

No  belts,    shaft    and    shaft    hangers— permits 
free  use   of  crane — and  cuts   maintenance 
cost  to  minimum. 
3  and  5  H.  P.  Grinders— 220  or  440 
,    ^.    ,^^Volt  A.  C.  or  D.  C.  Ball  Bear- 
7f  ,3  ^     ^^^  ings  used. 

^ i^'     ^^  Jfrite  for  our 

1~"  Cntalofiue  and 
obtain  full 
particulars. 


^kJ 


tL\..v.: 


A^^ 


M^^s^ 


r-^> 


THE  UNITED  SXATES  ELECTRICAL  TOOL  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Branch    Offices:        BOSTON        CHICAGO        CLEVELAND        DETRO       IT       NEW  YORK       PHILADELPHIA       PITTSBURGH       ST.   LOUIS 
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FAIRBANKS  DUPONT 
POWER  HAMMERS 


Belt 

or 

Motor 

Driven 


Ask 

for 

Catalosr 


UNITED  HAMMER  CO. 

Oliver  Building  Boston,  Mass. 


Convenient  Guillotine   Shear 

Angle,  Flat,  Square  and  Round  Bars  can  be 
sheared   without  changing  knives. 

Made  for  any  capacity.        Belt  or  Motor  drive.        iDcreases 
prodoction.        Minimnm  floor  space 

Makers  of  a  complete  line  of  Punches,  Shears,  Plate 
Bending  Rolls,  Plate  Straigrhteninj  Rolls,  Roller  Lot- 
elers,  Beam  Copers,  Rotary  Bevel  Shears,  Plate  Planers, 
Flanging  Clamps,  Angle  Bar  Planers,  Plate  Jogglero, 
Hydraulic  Frame  Jogglen,  Rail  Straighteners,  Hori- 
zontal   Benders,    etc. 


HILLES  &  JONES  COMPANY 

Established    1854 
Pittiburirh  Office: 

235    Oliver    Building 


Wilmington,  Del. 


Old  Friends  Wear  Well 


Special  Railway  Wrench 


An  old  friend  will  never  fail  you !    That  is  why  Coes  Wrenches  and  the  Rail- 
road workers  have  been  friends  for  the  past  75  years.     They  have  stood  the 
test  under  all  trying  conditions.     The  Coes  Special   Railway  Wrench  has  been  designed  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  demands  of  the  railroads.    It  is  inspected  sixteen  times  during  manufacture  to  guarantee 
perfect  workmanship. 
The  "Coes"  are  built  for  business  in  the  shop,  roundhouse,  and  on  the  engine. 


* 


Send   for   our   catalogue   and   get  acquainted. 


COES  WRENCH  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

AGENTS:  J.  C.  McC.\RTV  &  CT).,  29  Murray  Street.  New  York,  438    Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1515  Lorimer  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 
AGENTS:  JOHN  H.  GRAHAM  &  CO.,  113  Chambers  Street,  New  York. London,  E.  C,  118122  Holborn,  for  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe. 

Fenwick  Fr^res,  Rue  de  Rocroy  8,  Paris,   France 
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Come   to    us   with   your 
riveting   problems 

We  are  pioneer  builders  of  riveting  machines  and 
either  have  an  "Allen"  that  will  do  what  is 
wanted  or  will  build  one  to  meet  your  especial 
requirements. 

For  45  years  Allen  Riveters  have  set  an  exception- 
ally high  standard  for  mechanical  excellence  and 
service  performance. 

Our  new  Catalog  shows  full 
line  and  is  worth  sending  for. 

John  F.  Allen  Company 

372  Gerard  Ave.,  New  York 


••THe  Qualit?^  Line" 

will  solve  your  problems  in  the  punching  and  shearing 
of  metal. 


Size  "C"  Squaring  Shear  62  io.  wide  between  kantingt. 

These  machines  are  made  in  different  sizes  and  widths 
to  suit  requirements  of  purchaser.  We  also  build — 
Angle  Iron  Shears,  Bar  Iron  Shears,  I-Beam  Punching 
and  Coping  Machines,  Multiple  Punches,  Horizontal 
Punching  and  Bending  Machines,  Single  and  Double 
Vertical  Punches,  Billet  Shears,  Spacing  Tables,  Alli- 
gator Shears,  etc. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  No.  21-A-  Free  upon 
request. 

THE  LONG  &  ALLSTATTER  CO. 

American  Punch  and  Shear  Works 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Individuality — 

Is  Pronounced  in  the  i'-*>""si 

LAjNDIS  design  incorporates  so  many  labor-saving  features 
that  its  countless  users  call  it  THE  INDIVIDUAL  Boring, 
Milling  and  Drilling  Machine. 

Simplified,  centralized  control  saves  steps  for  the  operator 
and  allows  him  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  work. 
Its  versatility  is  an  out- 
standing feature  —  many 
cases  of  new  operations 
come  to  our  sight  daily. 

If  you  would  have  a  machine 
tool  that  saves  in  set  up  time; 
is  accurate  to  the  limit;  is  eco- 
nomical in  operation  and  speedy 
withal— specify     the     LANDIS.  1 

Landis    Tool 
Company 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

New  York  Office, 
50  Church  St. 


The  LA\DIS  Catalog  U 
a  worthy  addition  to  your 
files.  Order  it  today. 


Landis 

Boring, 

Milling 

and 

Drilling 

Machine 


DOMESTIC  AGENTS:  Dewstoe  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Birmingham;  Elliott  A  Stephens  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis;  F.  C.  Richmond  Machlnerr 
Co,  Salt  Lake  City;  Hallidie  Machinery  Company,  Seattle;  Harron,  Rickard  A  McCone,  San  Francisco  and  Lm*  Angeles;  Hendrie 
A  Bolthoff  Mfg.  A  Si^l^y   Co.,   Denver;  Seegrer  Machine  Tool   Co.,  Atlanta;  Sheehan-North  Co.,  El  Paso. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS:     A.  R.  William*  Machinery  Co.,  Toronto;  William*  A  Wilton, ^Ltd.,  Montreal. ______^_ 

FOREIGN  AGENTS:  Allied  Machinery  Co.,  Paris,  Turin,  Barcelona.  Brussels.  Zurich  and  Lisbon;  Andersen  Meyer  A  Co.,  Ltd^  Shanghai; 
Andrews  A  George  0>.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo;  Benson  Brothers,  Sydney  and  Melbourne;  Burton  Griffiths  A  Co.,  Ltd,  London;  R.  S.  Stnkvis 
A  Zonen,   Rotterdam;    WUh  Soneason   A  Co.,   Ltd^   Malmo   A   Copenhagen. 
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ROOKSBY 
PORTABLE  TOOLS 

FOR  RAILWAY  REPAIR  SHOPS 


PORTABLE   BORING  BAR 

Boring  Bars  for  Reboring  Locomotive  Cylinders 

and  Valve  Chamber  Bushings^ 

Crank  Pin  Machines  for  Truing  Up  Worn  Crank 
Pins,  New  Design.     Accurate  work. 

Portable  Valve  Seat  Facing  Machine. 

"Siiety      First"      Requir   mrrts     Satisfied.        Send     for      Illustrated 
Billctin    "L" 

E.  J.  ROOKSBY  &  CO. 

1070  Hamilton  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Erie  Foundry  Co. 

ERIE,     PA. 

U.  S.  A. 


Builders  of 

"ERIE" 

Single     Frame     Steam 

Forging    Hammers 

"ERIE" 

Double     Frame     Steam 

Forging    Hammers 

"ERIE" 
Steam    Drop    Hammers 


For  either  air  or  steam  operation. 
We  are  prepared  to  make  reason- 
ably prompt  deliveries. 


THE   GENUINE 

50%  Lead,  50%  Copper  Alloy 


Registered  Trade  Mark 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  stand- 
ard of  quality.  Manufactured  by  the  Allan 
Process,  invented  by  A.  Allan,  Sr.,  in  1876. 
The  process  which  controlls  the  lead  in  lead- 
copper  and  lead-copper-tin  alloys. 

A.   ALLAN   &   SON 

Manufacturers    of 
Allan  Red  Metal — Allan  Bearing  Bronze 

HARRISON,  N.  J. 


-  Tfie  Water  Bubbles 
f     Up  Ice  Cold 


IMIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIMIIUIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIMIIitlHlllllMMIHIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIUIIIMII' 

It's  unsanitary  to  drink  from  cups.     Get  a  Keltb  f 

Bubbler    In    connection    with    our    cork-]aeketcd    lea  | 

lank  and  tbe  cup  oulsaoce  can  be  eliminated.  | 

The  cork-jacket«d    ice    unk   cools   the   water   at  It  i 

eomet  rrom   tbe   municipal  supply   pipe  and  require!  | 

only   one   supply   of   lee   for   the   hottest  day  of  eon-  | 

tlDUOus  serrlce.  i 
16%  Colli  of  Braai  Pipe.              E»erybody  like*  It 

because  It's  : 

always  clean.  | 

Get  Our   | 
Catalog 

Send     for     ow      i 
complete   Catalof. 
■bowing  our 

Wash        Bowls, 
Metal  Locker*. 
All     Steel     Stools 
and    Chain    with 
Iniet    Wood 
Seat*.      Stock      I 
Storace  Back*. 
Metal      ShelTlng. 
Metal   Vault  Fix- 
tures,      ImproT«d 
Soda      Kettlei. 
40    and    60    (al-      i 
looi.       Water 
Heater*    and    In- 
stantaneous   Mlx- 
e  r  I.        Bnbbllnc 
Drinking       Poun-      i 
tain*.     Work    Braebei      i 
and     Bench     Legs       = 
Drawing  Stands.     Poll       ! 
lines    of    Plumbing      1 
Plitures.    etc.  | 

Manufacturing 
Equipment  and 
Enffineering    Co. 

136  Federal  Street 

Boston,  Mase. 
Works    and    Mall 
Addreaa,    Frsunincham.    Maaa. 

WMItHIIIMIMHIIUINtMMMItUH IIIMIIIIUIIIUlllHIIMIIllii (||«m^ 
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Do  Your  Small  Drilling 
At  Proper  Speed 

The  Avey  high  speed  ball  bearing  drill  will 
do  it. 

The  smallest  machine  runs  at  12,000  spindle 
R.  P.  M.  and  drills  holes. up  to  1/8";  the 
largest  has  maximum  speed  of  1,700  spindle 
R.  P.  M.  but  drills  up  to  l-l/8'\  There  are 
four  sizes  between  these. 

Built  in  single  or  multiple  speeds.  Stay- 
bolt  fixtures  with  automatic  feed  furnished 
when  required. 

Sherritt   &   Stoer   Company,   Inc. 

Machine  Tools — Railway  &  Machine  Shop  Equipment 
PHILADELPHIA 


Using    Lagonda    Arch    Tube    Cleaners,' 

perfectly    satisfied 


(( 


Other    Lagonda    Prod- 
ucts     for      the      Boiler 
Room 

Boiler  and  Condenser  Tube 
Cleeners 

Boiler    Tube    Cutters 

Cap  and   Header   Reseating 

Machines 

Grease   Extractors 

Automatic    Cut-off    Valves 

Catalogs    <iii    i-c<nR-st. 


ff 


—li  very  common  report  from  railroad  shops  rej^ard- 
in^  the  work  of  Laij:onda  Cleaners.  An  excellent 
service    record    is    invariably    connected    with    them. 

You'll  he  pleased  with  the  work  of  Lajionda  Arch  Tube 
Cleaners.  They  are  dependable.  They  are  built  for  hard 
service,  they  stand  up,  thej'  are  lonjj-lived.  And  they  do  a 
thorough  job  of  cleaning  the  arch  tubes. 

You  need  them.  You  also  need  a  copy  of  our  Catolog  \V-3 
in  your  file. 


NEW  VDWK. 

BO&TON    PHIIA0C1.PHU 

ST  LOUIS.  CniCilCO.   OETROn  OCNvei 


1"EL  SAVING  SPECIAUSTS 


DALLAV 

MMnMMOsra 

M    nuU.  MOMTKLM.   XOHSOk 


Standard  Lagonda  Arch  Tube  Cleaner 
Machines  built  for  all  sizes  arch  tubes. 
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This  heavy  duty  lathe  built  for  the  exacting 

work  of  Railroad  Shops 


Back  Gear  National  Lathe 

Spindle  diameter   5". 

Spindle  sp««d.  18  at  10  to  31t  r.  p.  m. 

Spindle    beaHng,    5"    x    7^4". 

Cone   diameters    12",    14"   and   16". 

Steel  Gears  in  Transmission,  Gear  Box   and  Apron. 

Net   weight  of  10  ft.  bed,  5,000  lbs. 


also  made  with  gap  to  swing  42' 


THE  NATIONAL  LATHE  CO. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Six  Years  Of  Hard  Service 

THIS  Hartness  No.  6  Automatic  Die  has  had  six  years  of  hard  service  and  is  used  every  working  day,  turning  out 
the  many  dififerent  threading  jobs  given  it  to  do. 
Turning  out  studs  from  round  bar  stock,  4"  long,  2"  of  thread  1"  dia.  at  the  rate  of 
one  per  minute,  requires  a  die  that  is  made  right.     Hartness  Dies  are  made  to  meet 
just    such   conditions — designed   to   prevent    chips    from    entering   and    clogging   the 
mechanism,  assuring  clean-cut  accurate  threads. 


ACCELERATED  SPEED  CUTTING-OFF MACHINE 

21/2"  CAPACITY 


Machine 
equipped     c  o  m  - 
plete  with  motor, 
automatic    motor    starter,    en- 
closed  line   switch,   automatic 
chuck  mechanism  for  gripping 
stock,    power    cross    feed    to 
cutting-off  tool,  oil  pump,  oil 
pan,  guards,  etc. 


Variable  speed  motor 
drive,  arranged  so  that 
spindle  speed  automat- 
ically increases  as  cut- 
ting-off tool  approaches 
center. 


Patented  May  29.  1917. 
Other  sizes  and  types  of  cutting-off  machines  can  be  supplied.     Quotations  furnished  on  request. 


BARDONS  &  OLIVER, 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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CELFOR 


-X>r 


Drills 

For  Better 

Holes 


all  sizes,  are  used  in 


boiler    and    erecting 


/^KLFOR  drills, 
^^  the  machine- 
shop  of  this  large  Eastern  railroad 

The  boss  said  "the  reason  we  use  Celfor 
drills  is  because  we  get  better  holes — 
holes  that  are  clean  cut  and  exactly  to 
size." 

Celfor  drills  are  made  to  handle  the 
toughest  jobs  -they  hold  that  keen  cut- 
ting cdi^c  \\  hich  insures  longer  life  of  the 
drill  they  have  ample  chip  clearance — 
shanks  are  extra  heavy  —  they  do  not 
break. 

Catalog  17  and  our  new  booklet  contain 
valuable  and  interesting  drill  data. 

Copies  await  your  address. 

Clark  Equipment  Co. 


Lamp-Jacks  that 

insure  a  clear, 

steady  flame 

We  recommend  our  "Globe"  Lamp-Jack  here  illus- 
trated. Air  cannot  enter  the  jack  under  any  cir- 
cumstances and  the  lamp  will  burn  equally  well, 
whether  the  train  is  going  fifty  miles  an  hour  or  is 
at  a  standstill. 

The  fact  that  the  "Globe"  Lamp-Jack  is  placed 
over  every  Pintsch  gas  light  is  proof  of  its  efficiency 
and  storm  and  cinder  proof  qualities. 

Full  details  will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  railroad. 


Globe 


Co. 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


Buch 


anan. 


Michigan 


.  ABMSTftOKffT 


Str.Tight    Shank   Turning   Tool 


S;raiRlit     Sliniik    Tnt   OfT    Tool 


ARMSTRONG 

TOOL 
HOLDERS 

Have  won  the  confi- 
dence  and   preference 

of 

Practical 
Railway 

Mechanics 

demonstrating  their 
EFFICIENCY, 
KCOXOM  Y  and 
CONVENIENCE  by 
years  of  hard  service 
under  widely  varying 
conditions  in  Railroad 
.*^hops  in  every  part 
of  the  World. 

Catalog  sent  for  the  asking. 

ARMSTRONG  BROS.  TOOL  CO. 

"The   Tool    Holder    People" 

329  N.  Francisco  Ave.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

ARMSTRONG  TOOL  HOLDERS  WON  THE  ONLY 
GRAND  PRIZE  awarded  in  the  special  class  for  Tool 
Holders  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  g 


Right  Hand  Off-Sct   CutOff  Tool 


c»cc(:»:.i::>',i[U.. 


B.iM.lak.  Cfjit  liOl. 


RiRlit   H.iii.l    TuriiiiiK   Tnol 
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Yes,  this  is  an  old  one  but  still  going  strong,  and  has 
paid  fcr  itself  many  times  over.     The 

Canton  Alligator  Shears 

is  especially  designed  for  cutting  iron  and  soft  steel 
from  1   to  4  inches  square. 

^X^'ork  these  shears  en  your  scrap  pile,  and  make  it 
yield  you  a  big  profit,  by  reducing  your  power  bills 
and  cutting  your  reclaiming  costs  in  half. 

Catalogue  O-l  7  gives  you  facts  and  figures — 
Write  us  today. 

Canton  Foundry  and  Machine  Company 

Canton  Ohio 


FAESSLER 

Our  expanders  are  economical, 
therefore  profitable,  because  they 
embody  the  best  design,  material 
and  workmanship  that  l)rains  and 
money  can  produce. 

They  are  absolutely  dependable 
for  cutting,  expanding,  flaring  and 
beading  tube;  to  any  requirement 
with  maximum  exactness,  speed 
and    ease. 

The  two  new  tools  illustrated 
are  for  work  on  Locomotive  Su- 
perheater Tubes  (41/2  inch  to  5yi 
inch)  and  Locomotive  .\rch  Tul)es 
(2^  inch  to  4  inch).  They  meet 
special  needs  with  utmost  precision. 

We  became  long  ago  the  recog- 
nized leaders  in  the  manufacture 
of  boiler  maker's  tools,  yet  the 
price  of  our  iiroducts  is  only  a  little 
more  than  that  of  the  cheapest 
kind. 

Send     for     our     special     catalog 
(Bulletin  A). 

J.  Foesslei/  MCg.  Co.    ^^ 

Moberly,  Mo. 

St.   Louis:   Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 


!^ar*A. 
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The  National  Bolt  Cutter 

saves  you  30  to  50%  in  Die  cost  and 
machine  upkeep. 

In  R.  R.  shops  and  Industrials  results 
show  that  it  costs  less  per  bolt  when 
threaded  on  the  NATIONAL. 

And  users  will  tell  you  that  the 
NATIONAL  always  cuts  accurate 
thread.  No  tapering  thread,  no  "over- 
size," no  loose  fits. 

The  NATIONAL  gives  you  effective 
results  with  unskilled  labor. 

Built  in    94    to  6  Inch  Sizes.       Single, 
Double,  Triple  and  Quadruple  Spindle 

The  National  Machinery  Company 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  i 


Meets  Special 
War  Time 
Conditions 

Just  as   the  war   has  created   special 
conditions    in    locomotive    work,    the 

Chambersburg  Special 

Single  Frame 
Steam    Ham  m  er 

meets   the   demand    for   good   work   in 
quick  time. 


Chambersburg  Forging 
Machinery  has  forged  its 
reputation  in  the  railway 
field  on  its  Dependable. 
Economical  and  Service- 
able qualities,  all  of  which 
are  represented  in  the 
3,300  lbs.  "  Chambers- 
burg Special"  illustrated 
here. 

Chambersburg 

Engineering 

Company 

Chambersburg       Pa. 


Milling  Eccentric  Straps  On  a 

Becker  Belt  Driven  Miller 

The  Machines  That  Give  the  Smooth  Finish 

The    adaptability    of    Becker    Millers    is    here    shown — 
^  milling    eccentric    straps    in    record 

time. 

The    Becker    cuts    production 
time  on  every  job  it  handles — 
and  in  the  Tool  Room  it  is  re- 
garded as  indispensable  where 
its    wide    range    is    known    in 
handling    a    vast    amount    of 
'  work  formerly  considered  nec- 
essary   to    be    done    on    other 
machines.      Sturdy,    well    bal- 
anced in  proportion, 
the    suggestion    of 
ample  reserve  power 
is  imparted  in  every 
line   of   this   flexible 
machine. 


Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Nicholson  Arbor  Press 

Puts  60  Seconds  In 
Every  Working  Minute 


For  it  presses  shafts  and 
bushings  through  long  bores 
or  pushes  arbor  in  and  out  of 
pulleys,  gears,  etc.,  in  about 
one-half  5ie  time  required  by 
any  other  method;  it's  also 
used  for  punching,  bending 
and  broaching ;  in  fact  it  has 
a  thousand  shop  uses. 

The  frame  of  the  Nicholson 
Arbor  Press  is  high  grade 
semi-steel.  The  rack  pinion 
and  levers  are  of  heat-treated 
chrome  nickel  steel.  The 
stand  has  a  shelf  that  can  be 
adjusted  for  nearly  any 
length  arbor  or  shaft.  The 
No.  3  arbor  press  costs  only 
$29.63. 

When  you  write  about  the 
Nicholson  Arbor  Press  we 
will  send  you  our  book  on 


NICHOLSON 
EXPANDING     MANDRELS 


A  set  of  these  expanding 
mandrels  fit  any  hole  from 
y^'  to  7"  instantly.  The  time 
your  workmen  now  spend  in 
calipering  a  score  or  so  of 
old  fashioned  solid  mandrels 
will  be  saved  and  show  on 
your  bank  balance. 

You  can  use  either  of  these 
Nicholson  appliances  for 
thirty  days  and  if  you  find 
that  they  don't  save  you 
time  and  money  send  them 
back  collect. 


W.  H.  Nicholson  &  Co. 

118  Oregon  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


AGENCIES 


Burton,  Griffith   A  Co.,   Ltd. 
Lud^ate  Square,  London,  E.  C. 

Andrews-Georg^e  Company, 

IS  Takegawa-cho,   Kk>bashi-ku, 

Tokyo,  Japan 


Burtcn  Fils, 

68  Rue  de«  MarisM, 

Paris,  France 

Monti  &  Oscuro, 
Milano,  Italy 


The  Yale  Way  is  the  One  Man  Way 


{f^^^ 


MANY  delays  in  Shipping 
and  Receiving  Depart- 
ments can  be  overcome  with 
the  installation  ofa^  ale  Chain 
Block  and  Trolley  System. 

One  man  wit'i  the  Yale 
Chain  Block  and  Trolley  ac- 
complishes the  handling  of 
loads  (jiiicker  and  safer  than 
a  gang  of  men. 

'From  Hook'to-Hook- 
a-Line-of-Steer 

The  new  ^'ale  V)D  catalog  shows 
vou  many  ways  to  save  money  and 
increase  production  i'l  y.v.ir  plmr  by 
using  Vale  Chain  Blocks  anJ  Electric 
Hoists. 

Let  us  send  you  your  copy 

pnr  a  factory  locking  eqi ""rient 
use  a  Yale  Master-Key  system. 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  the  Yale  Locks 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  COSTLY  WAY 


^^-^^^>^^ 


..^^  Il^^. 


-<^3i>^ 
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HYDRAULIC 
TOOLS 

PUNCHES 

SHEARS 

RIVETERS 

ACCUMULATORS 


HYDRAULIC  OPERATING 
VALVES 

HIGH  PRESSURE  CHECK  AND 
STOP  VALVES 

CAST  IRON  PIPE 
FIRE  HYDRANTS 

R.  D.  WOOD  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Protects  Every  Opening  Against  Fire 


Instellaticn     cf    Evans     "ALMETL"     Fire     Doors     in    plant    of 
Liggett    &.    Myers    Tobacco    Co.,    Lexington,    Ky. 

Evans  "ALMETU'  Fire  Doors 

and    Shutters 

(Pat.    Pend.) 

AN   incipient    fire   may   spread   and   destroy   every- 
thing within  the  building. 

Reduce    this    danger    l)y    equipping    your    buildings 
with  Evans  ".ALMETL"  Fire  Doors  and  Shutters. 

They    are    practically    indestructible    and    time    will 
not  lessen  their  effectiveness  as  a  fire  barrier. 

Fully  approved   l)y  the   Underwriters'   Laboratories, 
and  recommended  by  Fire  Prevention  Authorities. 


Merchants-Evans  C<? 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK  MT  mtmmui^t^ELtm^rtmmjr^  WHCEUINO 

•  AL.TIMORe  ^''**\  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA  '  gV'  •  *■*■•  "-O"'* 


CLEVELAND 


KANSAS  CITY 
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MULTIPLE  PUNCH 
"CAR  UNDERFRAME  TYPE" 

For  use  with  or  without  Spacing  Table 

TTiis  Machine  Punches:  Car  Sills  up  to  36"  wide;  flanges  and  web 
of  I-Beams  and  Channels,  up  to  15";  angles  in  pairs,  up  to  6"  x  6";  also 
can  be  equipped  as  a  Guillotine  Shear,  and  for  coping  Beams,  Angles, 
etc.     (Write  for  Bulletins  \05-RlV  and  ]05-ARW) 


Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co. 

Fulton  BuUding  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


No.  14  Punch,  for  450.000  lbs. 
Ram  Pressure;  with  Special 
Tool  Set-ups. 

Builders  of  Thomas   Multiple  Punche*  aiMi  Spacing  Tables,  One-Man  Roll   Tables,   Buggy  Type  Roll   Table*,  Pantograph 
Punching     Tables,     Angle     Planers,     Angle     Bevelers,     and      standfu-d    line     of     Punching     and     Shearing      Machinery. 


Arch  Tube  Cleaning  Made  Easy 

Cleaning  arch  tubes  made  easy  and  simple;  that  is  the  service 
performed  by  the 

Roto  Arch  Tube  Cleaner 

Operated  by  a  standard  9^  inch  air  pump 

Notice  its  tapered  form  which  permits  it  to  pass  easily  around  the  bends 
of  a  3"  arch  tube.  With  the  Roto,  arch  tubes  are  cleaned  much  faster 
than  by  any  other  arch  tube  cleaner.  Why?  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  44 
and  get  the  full  answer. 


THE  ROTO  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IN 


TOR 


JEC 
DICA 

(FOR    NON-LIFTING) 


When  the  lower  projecting 
plug  disappears,  the  injector 
feeds  without  waste. 

DRILL  GRINDERS 


APPLICABLE  TO  ANY  MAKE  OF  INJECTOR  USING  A  GRAVITY 

OVERFLOW 

Eliminates  the  dangerous  practice  of  observing  Injector  from  the 
cab-window. 

Notifies  the  enginemen  instantly  when  the  Injector  stops  feeding, 
is  wasting,  or  "flies  off." 

It  permits  the  Injector  to  be  operated  at  the  minimum  capacity. 
It  DOES  NOT  DISCHARGE  STEAM  in  the  cab. 


LABOR-SAVING  MACHINE  TOOLS 
SHAFTING  INJECTORS 


TOOL  GRINDERS 
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In  your  plant 


probably  there  are  many  time  andjabor-con- 
suniing  operations  (jobs  which  do  not  facili- 
tate production)  that  could  be  turned  over  to 
a  FORD  TRIBLOC  with  efficiency  and  with 
a  transfer  of  non-productive  time  to  produc- 
tion. 

Call  in  a  TRIBLOC.  It  accomplishes  more 
than  a  gang  of  men.  forwith  it  one  man  does 
the  work  of  man\'. 

It  operates  at  high  speed — the  patented  Loop 
Hand  Chain  Guide  prevents  "gagging"  or  over- 
riding of  the  flange.  The  planetary  gears  are 
steel.  These  and  other  features  make  a  TRI- 
BLOC dependable  for  consistent  operation. 

In    rapacities    of    M>    ton    and    up — 
Guaranteed  I  in  writing)  for  5  years. 


FORD    CHAIN     BLOCK    CO. 

2C40  81  DIAMOND  STREETS  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

_^^. C.CR  SEASREPRCSCNTMPjC ^ 

<rA[MACOA-:>^'-'-'^P  MACHINERY  COMPANY  OF  AMeRICA.^^^gfjJTg^ 
^*^^^  — —^-^^  5'  CHAMee^s  ST  Hz-H  YOHK  u  &  A ^  ^^       ^-*y^^ 


PARIS 


•RUSSCLS 


TURIN 


BARCELONA 


RIO  OC  JANCIRO 
2158- D 


THE  SEARCHLIGHT 
OF  BUSINESS 


Have  you  ever  watched  the  sharp  white 
ray  of  light  that  reaches  out  across  the 
water  and  illumines  every  object  that  it 
strikes?  Every  object  swept  by  the  intense 
white  light  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  outer  darkness. 

Advertising  is  simply  the  searchlight  of 
modern  business.  It  brings  your  com- 
modity before  the  buyer. 

An  advertisement  in  the  RAILWAY 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  will  be 

seen  by  thousands  of  railway  men  who 
are  striving  for  railway  efficiency  results. 

Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 


#  GQUld  ^ 


OFFICES:  WORKS: 

30EAST42dST.,N.YC.    AXLE  FORGE. DEPEW,N.Y» 
THE  RO0KERY,CHICACO    MALLEABLE  IRON^DEPEW, N.Y. 
DEPEW,N.Y.  CASTSTEEL,DIPEW,NY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Gould  M.  C  B.  Couplers. 

Gould  VoctibulM,  wido  and  Barrow. 

Gould  Continuous  Platforms  and  BufiFars  for 

Wood  sUls. 
Gould  Continuous  Platforms  and  Buffsrs  with 

stsal  undsrframlnc. 
Gould  Stoal  Platforms  with  FrictloB  Bitfara. 
Could     Friction     Draft    Gaar    for    passancar 

equipment. 
Gould  Slack  Adjuster*. 
Could  Trap-Door  Rigging. 
Gould  Journal  Boxes. 
Could  Malleable   Iron  Draft  Baama. 
Gould  Twin  Type  of  Draft  Caars. 
Gould  Tandem  Type  of  Draft  Gears. 
Malleable    Iron     Castings,    scientifically     as* 

nealed. 
Truck  Framee. 
Cast-Steel  Bolsters. 
Cast-Steel   End  SiUs. 
Steel  Castings. 
Gould  Friction  Draft  GeM-. 
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Increased  Outputs       Reduced  Shop  Costs 

FERGUSON  OIL  FURNACES 


FERGUSON    FURNACE   COMPANY 


MAIN  OFFICE, 
TOLEDO,  O. 


CHICAGO,  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE 


50  CHURCH  ST., 
NEW  YORK 


Rockford  Horizontal 
Drilling,  Boring  and 
Tapping 
Machine 


SEND  FOR  THE  FACTS  ON 
THIS  MACHINE 

This  Rockford  Horizontal  Drilling,  Boring  and  Tapping  Ma- 
chine, made  in  six  combinations,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  finest  jig  work.  It  has  lateral  and  vertical  head  adjoat- 
ment  for  surfaces  18"  high  by  36"  wide.  Drives  high  spaed 
drills  up  to  3"  diameter,  and  bores  up  to  B"  in  diameter.  Ex- 
tra heavy  and  durable  construction.  Weight  distributed  to 
offer  full  rigidity.  Levers  conveniently  located.  Send  for 
further  information  today. 

Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Company 

Rockford,  IlL,  U.  S.  A. 

Also    Mfrs.    of    Multiple    and    liiuls    Spfaidl*    Upricht    Drills    mmd 

Wet   Tool   ~        ' 


Ashton  Wheel  Press 
Recording  Gages 


Ashton  Wheel  Press  Recording  Gages  give 
an  accurate  record  of  wheel  fits  on  axles, 
showing  actual  fit  from  start  to  finish,  insur- 
ing perfect  mountings. 

Send  for  special  circular  which  gives  full 
details,  also  catalogue  describing  our  complete 
line  of  Specialties. 

The  Ashton  Valve  Co. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
161-179  Firct  St.,  Cambridce,  C. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
318  W.  Washington  St 


Classified  Advertisements 

WANTED 

I^ACllINISTS.  Experieuced  men  can  earn  good  wages 
with  splendid  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Excellent  shop  conditions  and  permanent  employment. 
Apply  giving  full  particulars  as  to  your  experience, 
age,  etc.,  to  Box  32.  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Woolworth    Building.   New    York.   N.    Y. 

I  OCOMOTTVE  VALVE  SETTERS.  First  class  expe- 
rienced  men.  Good  wages,  excellent  shop  condi- 
tions, opportunities  for  advancement  and  permanent 
employment.  Apply  giving  full  particulars  as  to  your 
experience,  age,  etc.,  to  Box  33.  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer.    Woolworth    Building.    N^w   York.    N.    Y. 

'  POSITION  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED  as  locomotive  and  car  master- 
^  mechanic.  Recentlv  returned  from  France.  Thirty- 
four  years  of  age;  fiftef-n  years'  tnechanical  experience 
and  eood  references.  Address  Box  43.  Railway  Mechani- 
cal   Engineer.   Woolworth   Bldg.,   New  York.   N.   Y.  

High-Krade  executives,  discharged  officers 
are  valuable  men  to  use  in  your  orjjanization. 
Engrineers  and  technical  men  have  broadened 
and  increased  their  value  by  special  army  and 
navy  traininsr.  War  time  experience  has 
speeded  up  their  thinkinf?  ability.  They  are 
better  workmen,  better  oreranizers,  better  man- 
afirers.  Give  them  jobs.  Free  Re-employment 
Bureau  of  New  York  City  for  Soldier«s.  Sailors 
and  Marines.  505  Pearl  Street.  New  York  City. 
Phone,  Worth  9250.  Professional  and  techni- 
cal division. 

k  classified  advertising  section  will  be  incorporated  in 
this  publication  whenever  necessary. 

Use  this  service  when  seeking  a  new  man,  a  new  position, 
or  when  buying  or  selling   second-hand  equipment. 

Rate  is  5c.  a  word  a  month.  Minimum  charge  $1.00. 
Remittance  must  accompany  each  order.  Address  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Classified  Advertising  Department, 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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As  electric  power  and  light  have  become  integral  parts  of 
industrial  and  domestic  life^  so  will  electric  heat  become 
an  immediate  member  of  that  same  family. 


u. 


General 


General  Office 


Co 


For  Example 


W 


E  now  offer  for  your  approval  a  highly 
efficient — simple — portable 

Electric  Rivet  Heater 


which  practically  eliminates  all  of  the  objections 
found  in  present  methods. 

Briefly  the  advantages  of  this  nev^'  device  are  as 
follows : 

1.  No  time  wasted  in  starting  production. 

2.  Heats  very  rapidly — heated  five  hundred 
/2  in.  X  1%  in.  rivets  in  one  hour. 

3.  Better  regulation  of  heat — energy  only 
used  when  heating  rivets. 

4.  Clean — no  smoke  or  gas  formed. 

5.  Quality  of  heat  better  and  minimum  of 
scale  formed.  Rivet  heats  from  inside 
out,  giving  more  uniformity  of  heat  and 
better  upsetting  conditions  in  shank. 

6.  W^astage  of  rivets  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

7.  Portable,  self-contained,  econo»nical  and 
easy  to  operate. 

Any  additional  information  on  this  subject  will  be 
gladly  forwarded  you  upon  request. 


Electric 


any 


Schenectady,N.Y. 


i9ii 
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There  Is  No  Substitute  For 
LeBlond  Lathe  Reliability— 


No  other  lathe  combines  the  same  intelli^^ent  selection  of  material,  the  proportion- 
ing of  parts,  ease  of  operation  and  work  producing  capacity.  These  are  the  elements 
that  determine  the  wisdom  of  your  selection  of  a  lathe. 

The  Apron  Furnishes  a  Striking  Elxample 

It  is  cast  in  a  single  piece,  a  strongly  ribbed  box  section  casting,  with  no  loose  front  or 
back  plates. 

It  contains  seven  heat  treated 
drop  forged  gears  (instead  of 
the  usual  average  of  twelve) 
with  all  transmission  shafts 
hardened  and  ground.  All 
feeds  are  engaged  and  disen- 
gaged by  a  single  positive  jaw 
clutch  ( instead  of  the  usual 
two  frictions). 

Rod  and  Screw  Feeds  are  in- 
terlocked preventing  breakage 
by  throwing  in  conflicting  feeds. 

LeBlond  Heavy  Duty  Lathes 
depreciate  slowly. 

BOTTOM  VIEW  APRON  FOR  21   INCH  LATHE 

The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Users  want  serviceable,  durable,  available  G-E  Motors  that 
embody  all  features  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary 


ATLANTA.  GA. 


An  Able  Motor 


G-E  polyphase  induction 
motors  have  been  more 
widely  used  than  any  others 
for  well  over  a  quarter  cen- 
tury. In  every  industry  they 
are  known  to  be  most  de- 
pendable,evenwhen  operat- 
ing under  wet  and  gritty 
operating  conditions. 

Some  of  the  first  motors  in- 
stalled are  still  in  daily 
operation,  while  many  have 


come  through  fires  and  floods 
undamaged  so  no  one  knows 
how  durable  they  are — prob- 
ably no  one  will  live  long 
enough  to  find  out. 

And  these  motors  are  avail- 
able. You  will  find  them 
stocked  in  all  large  cities 
with  experts  on  their  appli- 
cation near  at  hand  to  freely 
advise  you. 


General 


General  Office 


Co 


Electric 


any 


Schenecta 
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^^Come  up  on  the  running  board 

I  want  to  show  you  something 


DID  you  ever  carefully  examine  this  little 
G-E  Turbo-Generator.  Well,  it  is  worth 
your  while.  You  don't  know  what  a  real  piece 
of  mechanism  it  is,  unless  you  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  care  of  one. 

'Why,  the  only  time  I  ever  look  at  it  is  to  ad- 
mire it  or  oil  it  about  once  every  two  weeks. 


99 


It  never  is  out  of  order  and  judging  from  its 
appearance  and  its  smooth  operation  will  last 
as  long  as  I  do." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  engineer  and  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  opinion  of  many  engineers 
having  to  care  for  one  of  these  little  perfec- 
tions in  turbine  design,  the 


G-E  Turbo -Generator  for  Headlights 


Four  years  of  exhaustive  test  —  a  knowledge 
accumulated  from  a  vast  amount  of  experience 
in  turbine  manufacture  —  have  resulted  in  the 
building  of  this  highly  efficient,  simple  yet 
unusually  strong  device. 

EJectrical  Advantages 

The  magnetic  speed  control  used  only  in  the  G-E 
headlight  set  affords  the  following  advantages : 

Impossible  to  burn  out  armature  and  field  coils 
from  overload  or  short  circuit. 
A  constant  voltage  is  maintained,  thereby  insur- 
ing maximum  life  of  lamps. 

A  minimum  of  inspection  and  adjustment  required. 
Machine  is  fool-proof. 

Mechanical  Advantages 

Elimination  of  w^ear  of  the  bucket  wheel  due  to 
the  drying  of  the  steam  by  steam  separator. 


Screen  prevents  foreign  matter  from  entering 
reducing  valve. 

Reducing  valve  of  simple  design.  No  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Turbine  wheel  is  of  the  Curtis  type,  and  repre- 
sents the  same  care  and  design  as  that  used  in 
all  our  turbine  manufacture. 

Heavy  shaft.  Complete  rotor  carefully  balanced 
at  factory. 

Brush  holders  of  rugged  design. 

Brushes  readily  accessible. 

Ball  bearings  of  standard  manufacture,  located 
on  ends  of  shaft  and  readily  accessible. 

Either  oil  or  grease  lubrication.  No  grease  cups 
required. 

Brushes  and  bearings  only  parts  subject  to  wear. 


Drop  a  line  to  our  nearest  office  and  get  Bulletin  42014 A, 
vf^hich  gives  complete  information. 


28-24 


General 


General  Office 


Co 


Electric 


any 


Schenectady;  N.Y 
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INCREASING 

YARD 
CAPACITY 


Increasing  car  movement  through  yards  increases  the  train 
movement  over  the  whole  railroad. 

Four  yard  engines,  superheated,  easily  do  the  work  of  five 
saturated  engines. 

Superheated  yard  engines  require  fewer  stops  for  coal  and 
water,  because  with  superheating  from  20  to  25^  less  fuel 
and  from  25  to  35%  less  water  is  used. 

The  time  saved  in  re-fueling  and  watering  is  available  for 
switching.  Superheat  makes  inadequate  yard  capacity  equal 
to  local  requirements  and  avoids  the  expense  of  yard 
extensions. 

Your  yard  movements  can  be  improved  by  superheating 
your  switch  engines,  thereby  eliminating  congestion  at 
important  traffic  points. 


.* 


LOCOMOTIVE   SUPERHEATER    CO. 

General  Offices,  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
Peoples    Gas    Bldg. 


Pittsburgh    Office 
Oliver  Bldg. 
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SECURITY 


SERVICE 


t 


There  is  a  Security  Service  man  within  easy 
reach  of  every  railroad  man  in  this  country. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  locomotive 
combustion  ask  our  service  man  who  visits  you. 

He  is  in  constant  communication  with  our  staff 
of  Combustion  Engineers. 

He  is  kept  posted  on  every  new  development 
in  the  Art  of  Locomotive  Combustion. 

He  is  at  your  service. 

He  can  help  you  more  than  you  know  unless 
you've  tried  him. 


AMERICAN  ARCH  COMPANY 

Locomotive  Combustion  Engineers 


McCormick  Building 
Chicago 


30  Church  Street 
New  York 


Security  Sectional  Arch 
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REPAIR  PARTS  WHEN 
YOU  WANT  THEM 

TKere  is  no  economy)  in  taking  repair  parts  off 
of  one  engine  to  keep  another  one  running. 

Franklin  Repair  Part  SERVICE  avoids  this  by 
being  read})  always  to  give  you  repair  parts  for 
all  Franklin  Devices  when  and  where  you  need 
them. 

There  is  no  delay  fling  and  fitting. 

Each  repair  part  is  a  duplicate  of  every  other 
part  of  the  same  kind. 

Templates,   dies  and  exact  inspection  insure  this. 

The  large  number  of  roads  using  our  facilities 
makes  possible  a  service  that  otherwise  could 
not  be  maintained. 

Call  on  us. 

Franklin     Railway     Suppl}?     Co.,     Inc. 

Export  Department     International  Rail'p^a^'  Supply  Co. 

30  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK 

332  So.  MicKigan  A-Oe.  1112  Praetorian  Bldg. 

Chicago  Dallas,  Tex. 

728  Monadnock  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Franklin    Railway    Suppl]?    Co.  of  Canada,   Limited,  Montreal 
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Switch  Back, 
Loop  Creek 
Branch,  Chesa- 
peake  &  Ohio 
Railway. 


150-ton  Shay 
pushing  train 
up  4%%  grade 


SHAYS  ARE  IDEAL  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE 


In  industrial  work,  at  mines  and  mill  yards  **Shay" 
locomotives  are  used  because  they  are  specially 
adapted  to  heavy  shifting  work. 

On  one  mine  run  a  150  ton  "Shay"  is  handling  coal 
trains  on  a  4^2%   grade. 

A  ship  yard  with  level  tracks  uses  "Shays"  because 
they  spot  cars  \\%  quicker  and  attain  speed  in  22% 
less  time  than  a  rod  engine. 

Any  of  the  owners  of  "Shay"  engines  can  tell 
you  how  desirable  Shays  are  for  switching  service. 


Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Incorporated 


Lima,  Ohio 


30  Church  Street,  New  York 
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thai 
liispires 


Send  for  New 
Forging  Data  Book 


THE 

POLLAK  STEEL 

CO. 

General  Offices 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Works 
Cincinnati     Chicago 

General  Sales  and  Foreign  Offices 
Equitable  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

AMERICAN  SALES  OFFICES 

Boston,  259  Franklin  St. 

Chirago,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Denver.  Colorado  Bldg. 

Houston,  Sou.  Pacific  Bldg. 
New  York,  Equitable  Bldg. 
Portland,  Henry  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Widener  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  Whitney  Cent.  Bk.  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  Security  Bldg. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Mutual  Bldg. 
Salt  Lake  Citv,  Kearn  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Pioneer  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Hobart  Bldg. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  POSCOSTEEL  NEW  YORK 


WTien  it  is  a  question 

of  Axles  or  Forgin^s  of 

any  kind    for  railroads, 

ships   or    machines  that 

will  more  surely  safejjuanl 

the  interests  committe<l  to 

their  care,  the  best  is  none 

too  good. 

From  the  day  the  sweatv  smith 
toiled  in  the  heat  of  his  roaring 
forge,  caring  little  and  knowing  less 
of  the  intricacies  of  metallurgy,  to  the 
present  day  when  huge  ingots  of  ruddy  steel 
are  almost  i)layfully  handled  in  the  cumber- 
some arms  of  rumbling  cranes,  to  the  day  of 
unrelenting  analytical  research  constantly 
carried  on  under  the  able  direction  of  skilled 
metallurgists,  has  been  a  road  of  infinite  toil 
and  care.  As  he  labored  he  knew  nothing  of, 
and  never  dreamed  of  the  gigantic  forgings 
of  today,  of  special  heat  treatment  and 
hollow   boring. 

The  equipment  in  the  Pollak  shops  is  the 
latest  and  best  that  man  can  make.  To  this 
is  added  the  skill  and  ability  gained  from  a 
half  century  of  success.  All  combined  make 
Pollak  forgings  the  peere  of  their  class,  making 
them  an  inspiration  of  honesty  and  service  to 
their  host  of  users  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

SPECIFY 

POLLAK  FORGINGS 

SPECIAL  HEAT  TREATMENT 


us 


nil 
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Why  The  Boxer  Failed 

Tubal  Bloom  Tales 

44TTVKR  take  in  a  Boxing  Match,  Sir?"  said  Tubal 
-t!' Bloom,  my  guide  at  the  Parkesburg  Plant.  "Why?" 
I  asked.  'T  saw  one  last  night  that  made  me  think  of  the 
reason  Charcoal  Iron  Boiler  Tubes  give  service  over 
longer  periods,"  said  Tubal.  "How's  that,  I  don't  get 
the  connection,"  I  said.  '*  'Twas  this  way,  Sir.  A  husky  lookinj; 
lad  goes  up  against  a  scientific  chap,  and  the  former  looked  good 
to  me.  l)ut — "  "But  what,"  I  said.  "Down  and  out  he  goes  in 
short  order." 

"But  the  Charcoal  Iron  Boiler  Tubes,  what  have  they  to  do  with 
it:"  "Just  this,"  he  replied — "a  tube  may  look  good  to  you,  just 
as  that  husky  lad  did  to  me,  but  to  last  and  win.  it  has  got  to 
stand  punishment,  and  that  is  just  what  tubes  of  Charcoal  Iron 
ik' — stand  extraordinary  punishment."     • 


the  boiler  tubes  made  with  care  and  "know  h(nv"  of  genuine 
ktKjbbled  hammered  charcoal  iron — iron  homogeneous  in  compo- 
sition, but  not  in  structure.  Iron  which  works  and  welds  readily, 
and  does  not  crystalize  with  use  or  abuse.  Iron  fibrous  in  nature, 
faithful  in  service.  Fashioned  into  boiler  tubes  which,  unlike 
rubaTs  scrapper — "never  go  down  and  out  quick." 
"That  was  some  'scrap'  you  were  telling  me  about  Tubal."  1 
said.  "Yes,  Sir.  it  was  just  as  in  my  time  I've  seen  many  the 
b<_tiler  tubes  that  didn't  take  long  to  become  just  some  scrap." 


The  Parkesburg  Iron  Company 


PARKESBURG, 


Main  Office  and  Works 


PA. 


BRANCH    OFFICES 

Commercial    Trust    Building,     Philadelphia 

30  Church   St.,   New   York  Merchants  National   Bank   Bldg.,  St.   Paul 

Kendall    Square,    Boston  Commonwealth    Trust   Building,  St.   Louis 

Fisher   Building,    Chicago  16   California  Street,    San    Francisco 

Export   Agents,    Wonham,    Bates    &    Gocxle,    Inc.,    New    York 


\^ 


_ 
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Baldwin  Service 

We  design,  as  well  as 
Build  Locomotives 


The  Railroads  of  the  United  States  are 
now  short  of  power. 

Soon  hundreds  of  new  Locomotives  will 
be  needed  for  the  increasing  demands  of 
traffic. 

We  can  help  you  in  designing  or  select- 
ing your  needed  power,  and  our  En- 
gineering Service  is  at  your  command. 

Our  experience  in  building  over  52,000 
locomotives  should  be  valuable  to  you. 


The   Baldwin   Locomotive   Works 

PHILADELPHIA 
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"A  Day  of  Big  Things" 


Great  events  little  dreamed  of  a  short  time  ago  have 
taken  place. 

Therefore  you  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  Lukens 
Steel  Company  roll  the  largest  steel  plates  in  the  World 
(rectangles  195",  circles  199'")  and  make  the  largest 
boiler  heads  in  the  World  (15  feet  3  inches  O.  D.) 
flanged  in  one  piece. 

Truly  it  is  a  ''Day  of  Big  Things/'  and  Lukens  are 
making  the  biggest  things  in  their  line  at  the  World's 
Largest  Plate  Mill. 


O 


C 
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"> 


-1 
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Lukens  Steel   Company 

Coatesville  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFHCES 
PHILADELPHIA— NEW  YORK— BOSTON— BALTIMORE— NEW  ORLEANS 

Selling  Agencies 
A.  M.  Castle  &  Co.,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Seattle.  J.    F.    Corlett    &    Co.,   Cleveland. 

Export  Representative 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,    165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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ALCO    THROTTLE 


Many  roads  are  dissatisfied  with  their  throttle  valves. 

The  ALCO  throttle  was  designed  by  us  to  facilitate  entrance 
Into  locomotive  boilers  through  the  main  dome,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  separate  inspection  manhole. 

The  valve  itself  does  not  differ  from  the  usual  double-seated 
type  which  has  so  well  demonstrated  its  value  in  service 
through  providing  proper  leverage,  resulting  in  ease  of 
operation  and  correct  handling  of  trains. 

The  valve  is  often  arranged  with  a  separator  at  the  top. 
Steam  is  admitted  through  the  top  only;  and,  on  entering 
meets  a  sharp  turn  downward,  whereby  the  entrained  water 
is  thrown  against  the  curved  wall  of  the  separator,  and  is  en- 
trapped at  its  base  and  forced  down  through  a  central  passage 
to  the  boiler. 

This  throttle  is  operated  by  the  usual  operating  lever  on  the 
backhead,  or  by  a  shaft  extending  through  the  side  of  the  dome. 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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/^NE  of  the  big  advantages  of  standardizing  on  Barco  Joints 
^^  for  passenger  equipment  is  the  convenience  with  which  it 
can  be  done.  Cars  do  not  have  to  be  shopped  or  withdrawn  from 
service.  From  the  first  Barco  connection  applied  to  the  last — 
during  entire  period  of  transition — there  is  no  delay  to  equipment 
nor  need  there  be  extra  labor  expense. 

BARCOjoiNTS  couple  perfectly  to  rubber  hose — liability  of  failure 
is  lessened  rather  than  increased.  Structurally  as  strong  as  the 
toughest  material  can  make  them — always  flexible  because  correct 

in  principle — tight  un- 
der all  conditions  re- 


Chica 


f 


^ 
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OCOMOTIVE  SERVICE  affords  the  severest  test  for  a  flex- 
ible joint — and  one  that  will  remain  tight  is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  swinging  action  when  in  motion — shock  and  vibra- 
tion are  constant.  Barco  Joints  absorb  shock  strain.  Pump  and 
reservoir  piping  connected  with  Barco  Joints  never  cause  failure 
due  to  vibration  frequently  encountered  in  rigid  pipe  lines. 
Barco  Engine  and  Tender  Connections  are  considered  indispen- 
sable wherever  used.  Located  in  a  hazardous  position — where  lia- 
bility of  acciden.t  is  greatest,  these  connections  give  lOO^c  service 
every  day. 

They  don't  fall  off.  They  don't  leak  and  they  will  not  burn — rot  or 
blow  off.  Cheaper  than  hose — once  applied  you  don't  have  to  figure 
on  renewals — upkeep  is  a  small  matter.    Fewer  bends  mean  more 

efficient  steam  and  air  ser- 
vice. 
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DUPLEX 
STOKERS 

After  March  First 


Return  of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership  will  necessitate  their  imme- 
diate rejuvenation.  Rolling  stock  must  be  brought  up-to-date.  New,  modem 
equipment  w^ill  be  essential  in  putting  motive  power  upon  a  basis  suited  to 
20th  century  business  demands. 

Duplex  Stokers  will  undoubtedly  be  among  the  most  important  items  on 
every  progressive  railroad's  requisition  for  equipment.  They  are  already  in- 
cluded in  the  budgets  of  many  lines  for  future  expenditures. 

Duplex  Stokers  have  proved  unrivalled  on  over  60  railroads  for  getting 
constant  maximum  steam  pressure  from  every  boiler  to  which  they  have  been 
applied — supplying  simplest  operation  and  lowest  maintenance  cost. 

Duplex  Stokers  Handle  Any   Locomotive  Coal 


LOCOMOTIVE    STOKER    COMPANY 


Railway   Exchange 
Chicago,  111. 


Main  Office  and  Works 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


50  Church  St, 
New  York 
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Compressed  Air  is  a  convenient,  cleanly 
agent  always  on  tap,  for  railway  shop  uses 

Westinghouse  Electrically-Driven  Compressors 

are  especially  adapted  to  bench  and  machine 
use  for  supplying  pressure  to  blow  chips  and 
cuttings;  also  for  pneumatic  tools  and  hoists. 


Westingho 


Brake  Co. 


General  Office 


iltnerding,  Pa. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 
Columbus,  O 


Denver,  Col. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Los  Angeles    Cal. 


Mexico  City 
New  York.  N.  V 
I'itfshuigh.  Pa. 


San  Francisco. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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Gilbert  Bearings 
From  Start— To  Finish 

render  the  unfailing  and  dependable  service  demanded 
on  the  Railroad  today. 


From  the  brass  base  to  the  babbitt  lining,  the  Gilbert 
standards  are  faithfully  maintained. 

A  good  Babbitt  Metal  should  have  sufficient  compressive  strength  to  support  heavy  axle  loads, 
have  high  melting  point,  good  lubricating  qualities  to  reduce  friction  and  wear,  and  be  tough  to 
insure  against  crack  bearings. 

Our  Grade  "L"  Babbitt  fulfills  all  the  above  requirements,  and  is  recognized  as  the  standard 
and  ideal  bearing  metal  for  your  car  and  tender  bearings. 

All  Gilbert  Bearings  are  produced  under  chemical  supervision,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  fields  they  are  to  serve.  The  quality  and  treatment  of  metal  for  various  uses  is  a  business 
in  itself,  and  one  in  which  we  have  specialized.     That  is  why  you  should 

W  rite  us  and  benefit  by  our  experience. 


A.  Gilbert  &  Sons^ 


St.  Louis,  IVfo. 
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How  ''Texas''  Jones  Convinced  The  Railways 


Texas"  Jones'  Report 


**]V/IR.  JONES,"  said  the  Chairman  to  me 
^^ *-  after  the  last  session,  "the  Board 
seems  to  think,  judging  from  the  testimony 
of  your  Expert  at  its  second  session,  that 
'Texaco'  Crater  Compound  must  be  of  ser- 
vice for  many  railway  uses.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Jones,  at  our  next  session,  kindly  come  pre- 


there  is  some  few  meat  trains  p>assing  over 
our  line,  and  the  brine  sure  did  give  trouble 
rusting  out  them  girders.  It  don't  now. 
Why  ?  Because  we  coated  them  girders  with 
'Crater'  last  Fall  and  rust  quit  work  right 
then.  No  trouble  since,  and  here  is  a  big 
point,  that  'Crater'  went  through  the  Winter 


pared   to  discuss   'Crater'   further."      I   pre-     and  Spring  and  came  out  looking  as  if  she 
pared,  but  I  did  not  discuss   "Crater,"   my     had  just  been  applied." 


Expert,  T.  Jackson,  did  that. 

As  soon  as  the  session  opened,  the  Chairman 
called  on  me,  and  1  introduced  my  Expert. 
The  Chairman  did  not  catch  his  name,  and 
asked  for  it.  "T.  Jackson,  sir,"  1  said, 
"known  as  'Texas  Jack*  for  reasons  which 
he  will  explain." 

"Why  do  they  call  me  'Texas  Jack'?"  said 
Jackson.  "Because  I'm  always  talking  about 
the  many  uses  of  'Crater,'  which  makes  gears 
sound  like  'pulling  cotton  through  a  rat  hole,' 
and  has  proved  itself  a  product  of  a  thousand 
uses.  " 

"What  are  some  of  those  uses?"  the  Chair- 
man asked.  "Lubricating  center  plates  on 
passenger  cars,  for  all  gears  and  cables  on 
steam  shovels,  wreckers,  etc.  Them  is  some 
of  the  jobs  'Crater'  does  for  us,  but  the  job 
which  got  me  sttick  on  'Crater*  was  protect- 
ing cross  girders  of  iron  bridges.     You  see 


"Any  other  uses,  Mr.  Jones?"  said  the 
Chairman.  "Coating  track  material  and 
castings,  stored  outdoors,  to  prevent  rust. 
Dressing  for  canvass  conveyor  belts,  and  I 
can't  begin  to  tell  'em  all,  but  I'll  tell  you  this, 
gentlemen,  'Texaco'  Crater  Compound  has 
proved  itself  'the  product  of  a  thousand 
uses,'  which  saves  thousands  of  dollars  for 
its  users  every  year." 

Texaco  Road  Oil  comes  before  the  Board 
again  at  their  next  session  and  the  Chairman's 
Expert  fails  to  appear.     IVh^?     Read  and  see. 

The  TexasCompany 

Railway   Sales   Department 

NEW    YORK:    Whitehall    Bldg. 

CHICAGO:    McCormick    Bid;. 

ATLANTA:    Healey    S\dg. 

HOUSTON:    The   Texas   Co.    Bid*. 

'There  is  a  Texaco  Lubricant  for  Every  Purpos*" 
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WbxjLDNxlfou  Smile 

Ifiou  Cou/J Ihini ^o 
flexi'ile  Kn)iii^s  ALou^ 

""Truly  FlexiUe? 
— Didivi  Leak.? 
-Kequire  J  No  Aiieniio: 


Superintendent  says  :  "We  are 
glad  to  know  that  we  have  at 
last  found  a  joint  which  re- 
quires practically  no  atten- 
tion, as  the  ones  (Flexo-Kant- 
Leak)  placed  in  service  sev- 
eral months  ago  have  not 
been  touched  and  they  are  as 
steam  and  water  tight  today 
as  the  day  they  were  put  in 
service." 

No  matter  what  your  joint- 
problem  is,  the  Flexo-Kant- 
Leak  joint  will  "meet  your 
requirements.  Ask  us  for  full 
particulars. 


fcC 


^>: 


(S>i 


This  Winter  when  a  depend- 
able flexible  joint  means  the 
saving  of  time  and  money — 
that's  when  you  will  appreci-- 
ate  the  Flexo-Kant-Leak  joint,  I 
The     Flexo-Kant-Leak    joint 
has    been    tested    out    in    the 
most   severe   service.     These 
joints     are     constructed     for 
steam,    air,    water    or    other 
lines  either  high  or  low  pres- 
sure.   They  will  flex  to  every 
point  of  the  globe  under  high 
pressure.     They  will  not  leak 
or  rust  out.     They  have  no 
packing  or  ground  parts,  are 
not  liable  to  injury  from  dirt 
or  jrrit,  hence  need  no  lubrica- 
tion. 


vr 


THE  DURBIN  COMPANY 


21st  St.  and  Bond  Aye. 


Eas  St.  Lquit,  Ills. 
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npHE  illustration  is,  of  course,  a  little 
-■•      misleading. 

*rhe  twelve  King  Rings  in  the  King 
Metallic  Packings  with  which  this  loco- 
motive is  equipped  have  never,  in  fact, 
been  blown  out  the  smoke  stack.  They  do, 
however,  have  a  bearing  on  the  exhaust. 

Every  pound  of  steam  used  is  retained  in 
valve  chambers  and  cylinders  until  its 
intended  purpose  has  been  served  before 
it  is  released  to  the  exhaust. 

No  waste  energy  where  King  is  used — 
that's  why  it  is  the  Universal  packing. 
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The  United  States  Metallic  Packing  Co, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TTF 
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CRANE     RAILROAD     UNION     FITTINGS 

with  leak-proof  brass  to  iron  seat 


SAVE     TIME    AND     LABOR 


No.  519 
female  End* 


Uni 


nions 


No.  519H 
Male  and  Female  End* 


No.  590  Elbow 
with  Female  Union 


No.  591  Elbow 
with  Female  Uoion 


Union  Tees 


Union  Elbows 


45*^  Union  Elbows 


Pump   Stud    Unions 
Reducing   Union   Tees 


No.  592  Elbow 
with  Male  Union 


No.  593  Elbow 
with  Male  Union 


No.  594  Tee 
with  Female  Union 


No.  595 

with  Female  Union 


MALLEABLE      IRON 


NON-CORROSIVE 
NO     GASKET    REQUIRED 


READILY  TAKEN  APART 


No.  5%  Tee 
with  Male  Union 


No.  597 
v/ith  Male  Union 


No.  598 
with  Female  Union 


•e-s-  CRANE  CO. 

8.^6  Soutli  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

&ules  Ojjices,  Warehowses  and  Shoiurooms: 


S919 


Boston 

Springfield 

Bridgeport 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Newark 

Camden 

Philadelphia 

Albany 

Syracuse 

Rochester 

Buffalo 

Baltimore 

Washington 


Savannah 

Atlanta 

Kiioxviliv: 

Birmingham 

Memphis 

Little    Rock 

Muskogee 

Tulsa 

Oklahoma 

Wichita 

St.   Louis 

Kansas  City 

Terre  Haute 

Cincinnati 


City 


Indianapolis 

iJetruit 

(  hicago 

Rockford 

Grand  Rapids 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Omaha 

Sioux  City 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis 

Duluth 

Fargo 

Watertown 


Aberdeen 

tireat  Falls 

Billings 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Portland. 

Pocatello 

Salt  Lake 

Ogden 

Sacramento 

Oakland 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 


No.  598^ 
with  Male  Unioo 


City 


No.  317  Reducing 


Works:     Chicago  and  Bridgeport 


No.  5174  Sitaidh 
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J/avtmere 
Tennessee 

Iron 
J3il2ets 

TO  INSURE  thor- 
^  ough  welding  and 
absolute  uniformity, 
Hammered  Tennessee 
Iron  Billets  are  dra\^n 
out  to  size  under  large  steam  hammers. 

The  same  high  quality  of  material  which  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  Tennessee  Charcoal  Bloom 
Staybolt  Iron,  famous  for  dependability  for  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  is  used  in  Hammered 
Tennessee  Iron  Billets. 

Furnished  in  all  standard  shapes  and  sizes  for  making  Main  Rods, 
Connecting  Rods,  Engine  Truck  Frames,  Engine  Truck  Equalizers,  Draw 
Barsj  Special  Forgings,  etc.,  etc. 

Try  them — and  the  results  will  speak  for  themselves. 

EwALD  Iron  Company 


I  rvl  C  O  R  P  O  R  AT  e  o 


Chicago 


Louisville. 


St.  Paul. 


*:It\  '^"Us&    S^ince^    ^zQhrteG'^x^^or^'t'Vi^^cyzcr' 


ft 
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THE  RESULT  of  more 
than  25  years' experi- 
ence in  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  Jour- 
nal Boxes  for  Railway 
Service. 


NATIONAL 

COILED  SPRING 

JOURNAL  BOXES 

are  unequaled  for 

Freight,  Passenger  or  Tender  Service 


T^HE  strong  inward  pull  exerted  at  the  center 
of  the  Lid,  when  closed,  compels  an  equal 
pressure  and  even  contact  of  lid  on  all  edges 
of  the  box  opening  and  ensures  an  Oil  Tight 
and  Dust  Proof  fit. 

These  boxes  can  be  furnished  for  application 
to  any  type  of  truck  and  for  any  standard  size 
of  journal. 

Manufactured  only  by 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 


CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 

SHARON,  PA. 


INDIANAPOLIS  TOLEDO 

MELROSE  PARK,  ILL. 
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"Our  Low-Ton  Mileage  and  High  Maintenance 
Cost  Were  Produced  Largely  by  SCALE 

"Like  That" 


"Scale  In  the  boiler  is  responsible  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  ills  to  which 
a  locomotive  is  subject.  Since  the  evils  produced  by  bad  feed  water  are  con- 
centrated in  the  boiler  and  fire  box,  they  cause  a  greater  decrease  in  operating 
efficiency  than  any  other  class  of  troubles. 

"Decreased  efficiency  on  the  road  means  a  smaller  ton-mileage  output  and 
leads  inevitably  to  removal  of  the  locomotive  from  service  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  time. 

*'A  locomotive  in  the  shop  means  a  direct  increase  in  maintenance  expense, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  incurred  by  its  idleness,  which  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  engines,  is  vastly  more  important. 

"We  simply  must  eliminate  this  scale  from  our  boilers.  Let's  get  an  e^- 
mate  from  Graver  on   those  new  water  softening  plants  at  once.'^ 


i 
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AS  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen  draws  to  a  close,  we  wish 
L  to  take  adv  antage  of  this  occasion 
to  express  our  sincerest  appreciation  for 
the  confidence  vou  have  manifested  as 
expressed  in  the  extensive  and  rapidly 
increasing  demands  for  the  products  of 
our  manufacture. 

And  it  will  be  our  pleasure  during  the 
approaching  year  to  be  of  still  greater 
service,  and  to  always  maintain  the 
same  vmiform  high  qualities  that  have 
characterized  the  Wyandotte  Cleaning 
Specialties  in  the  past  so  as  to 
justify  a  continuance  of  these 
same  cordial  and  reciprocal 
relationships. 


The  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
WYANDOTTE,  MICH. 
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AN  ALL-AROUND  BETTER 

BUTT-  WELD  PIPE 


Ordinary   black   butt-weld    pipe,    showing 
characteristic  coating  of  welding-scale. 


"NATIONAL"  Welding-SCALE  FREE  Pipe,  show- 
ing  clean,  smooth  surfaces  of  this  modern  product. 


"NATIONAL"  Butt-Weld  Pipe  is  now  made  by  a  scale  removing  process 
which  eliminates  the  heavy  mill-scale,  or  welding-scale,  from  both  the  interior 
and  the  exterior  of  the  pipe. 

^  The  clean,  smooth  surfaces  minimize  friction  losses,  whether  the  pipe  is 
used  for  conveying  air,  water,  steam  or  gas.  Clogging  of  valves,  etc.,  by  loose 
scale  is  practically  eliminated.  The  full  inside  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  obtained, 
thus  increasing  the  working  capacity. 

^  Galvanizing  is  evenly  distributed  and  adheres  closely  to  the  actual  pipe 
metal  because  no  w^elding-scale  is  present.  In  addition  to  good  galvanizing 
coatings,  the  clean,  ■  smooth  surfaces  are  ideal  for  the  application  of  protec- 
tive coatings  and  ornamental  finishes  of  any  kind. 


Additional  advantages  of  this  product  and  the  process  of  manufacture  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  "NATIONAL"  Bulletin  No.  7 — Manufacture  and  Advantages  oi 
"NATIONAL"  IVelding-SCALE  FREE  Pipe.     Ask  for  ]}our  copv. 


t-OOK*     W09 


THE     NAMC 


NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


General  Sales  Offices  :   Frick  Building 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES  ——^^ 


AtUnte     Boston     Chicaero     Denver     Detroit     New  Orleans     New  York     Salt  Lake  City     Philadelphia     Pittsbnrrh     St.  Loois     St.  Paal 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES  :  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.        San  Francisco       Los  Angeles       Portland        Se«tUe 

EXPORT  REPRESENTATIVES  :  U.  S.  Sleel  Products  Co.        New  York  City 
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Chicago 
1918"  Special 


<<  A  yy 


<<r>>> 


A"  AND  "B 

?K  Non-Lifting 


Injectors 


rri        hn 


All  parts  are  accessible  for  repairs  without  removing  the  Injector 
from  the  locomotive  or  disconnecting  the  pipes. 

Tubes  No.  301  and  302  are  applied  or  removed  through  top  opening 
controlled  by  Cap  No.  372.  Tubes  No'd.  303,  304,  305  and  306  are  ap- 
plied or  removed  through  bottom  opening  controlled  by  Cap  No.  307. 

The  Water  and  Overflow^  Valves  can  be  ground  in  w^ithout  disturb- 
ing the  Injector  Body  Mounting. 

The  Starting  Valve  construction  is  simple.  No  delicate  adjustments 
required — only  two  seats  requiring  grinding. 

Proper  tools  for  removal  of  Tubes  and  proper  tools  for  the  Cap  Nuts 
and  Flange  Connection  Nuts  are  an  important  part  of  the  Repairman's 
equipment. 

We  manufacture  —  THE  "OHIO"  LIFTING  INJECTOR  —  COMBINATION  BOILER  CHECKS  —  MAIN 
STEAM  VALVES — INTERMEDIATE  CHECKS — HOSE  STRAINERS— BOILER  TESTER  and  WASHER— FIRE 
JETS  and  CAB  SQUIRTS.  ALSO  THE  CHICAGO  LUBRICATOR  and  CHICAGO  FLANGE  OILER  (Elliott 
System). 

THE  OHIO   INJECTOR  COMPANY 

OFILLINOIS 
1437  Monadnock  Block  CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
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Showing  application  to  chafing  plates. 


DIXON'S 
GRAPHITE  RAIL- 
ROAD PRODUCTS 

Silica-Graphite  Paint 
Triple  Valve  Graphite 
Brake     Cylinder     Lubri- 
cant 
Special  Graphite  No.  635 
Ticonderoga  Flake  Gra- 
phite 
Boiler  Graphite 
Graphite  Pipe  Joint 

Compound 
Graphite  Engine  Front 

Finish 
Graphite  Curve  Grease 
Graphite  Center  Plate 

Grease 
Graphite   Hub   Liner 

Grease 
Graphite  Diaphragm 

Plate  Grease 
Graphite  Gear  Grease 
Granhite  Ferry  Rack 

Grease 
Graphite  Signal  Grease 
Graphite  Cup  Grease 
Graphite  Foundry 

Facings 
Graphite  Furnace 

Linings 
Graphite  Crucibles 
Graphite    Pencils    and 
Crayons 


Shown 

by 

Test 

Tests  made  by 
some  of  the  large 
Eastern  roads  on 
locomotives  of 
various  kinds  — 
some  new  from 
the  makers,  some 
with  Hub  Liners 
cut  just  a  trifle,  and  others  cut  badly — proved 
the  superior  lubricating  qualities  of 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Hub  Liner  Grease 

At  the  end  of  these  tests  it  was  found  that  no 
perceptible  cutting  had  taken  place  on  the  new 
locomotives  and  the  scoring  on  the  others  had 
been  completely  eliminated  and  no  wear  was 
visible. 

This  was  possible  because  of  the  selected 
flake  graphite  in  this  lubricant  which  builds  up 
on  wearing  surfaces  a  smooth  but  tough  veneer 
of  graphite  with  its  low  coefficient  of  friction 
and  which  prevents  metal-to-metal  contact  of  the 
wearing  parts.    It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  7-HR 
and    free    sample    for    test 


Made  in  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  by  the 


^^^4  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY  h^ 


ESTABLISHED  1827 
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REMEMBER ! 

THAT   WE   CARRY   IN   STOCK 

SMOOTH  FORGED  STEEL 


IN  DIAMETERS 
FROM  3^2  INCHES  TO  10  INCHES 

DELIVERIES 

CAN  BE  MADE  IN  FROM  ONE  TO  TWO  WEEKS 

ALSO 

IF   YOU    WANT    THESE    ROUGH    BARS   TURNED   WE  WILL   DO  IT 


OUR  PRODUCTS- 


High  and  Low  Carbon  Birs 

Press   Columns   and    Rams 

Full  Back  Cylinders 

Vv'ater   Cyhndeis 

Valve  Bodies 

Plungers 

Weldiess   Steel    Rings 

Lathe   Spindles,    solid    and    hollow 

bored 
Long   Feed    Screws 
Power   Press   Crank    Shafts 


Cam  Shafts 

Eccentric    Shafts 

Crusher    Shafts 

Gear    and    I'iiiion    nianks 

Side  and  Main   Rods 

Crank    Pins 

Axles 
Locomotives  *!  l<.°a    Straps 

1  iston    Rods 

Guides 

;  Parts  of  frame,  both 
in    iron    and    steel 


Hammered  Iron  Bars  for  locomotive 

repairs 
Marine  Shaft 
Marine     Connecting     and     Eccentric 

Rods 

('Bending 

„   ,,       J  Feed 
Rolls     ■<  „       .   , 

straightening 

\^R)}ibossins 
large  Wrenches 
Saw    Arbors 


Steam  Engine  Forgings 
Pump  Crank   Shafts 
i.ioncrator   Shafts 
Pump  Connecting  Rods 
Large  Nuts 
Turbine  Shafts 
Mill  Shafting 
Trolley  Car  Axles 
Electric    Motor   Axks 
Any  forging  to  your  print  and  speci- 
fications, in  either  iron  or  steel. 


CAMDBN  FORGE  CO. 

CAMDBN,N.J..U.S.A. 
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READING 

^WROU^n  IRON  PIPE 


'  y 


r 


")^ 


.,'  I 


No  other  pipe  •Uuids  the  test  of  time  as  doe*  wrought  iron 
pipe,  because  its  fibrous  structure  enables  it  to  resist  the 
strains  of  hardest  service,  and  its  slag  content  protects  it 
•gainst  corrosion.  The  fibre  in  wrought  iron  is  due  primar- 
ily to  thorough  refinement  in  the  puddling  furnace,  where 
silicious  slag  is  thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  ros«s 
of  iron.  This  slag,  being  itself  a*  non-corrodible  as  sand  or 
porcelain,  multiplies  the  life  of  the  iron  whereT«'  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  corrosive  effects  of  moisture  or  acid. 

The  fourteen  plants  of  the  Reading  Iron  Company  are  to- 
day producing  America's  largest  output  of  wrought  iron 
pipe.  Th<>  are  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  manned 
by  skilled  workmen,  directed  by  executives  responsible  -for 
the  development  of  the  most  advanced  methods  of  pipe 
manufacture. 

The  Reading  Iron  Company,  alone  among  manufacturers  of 
wrou^t  iron  pipe,  controls  its  entire  production  from  the 
great- blast  furnaces  which  make  its  own  pig  iron  to  the 
modem  shipping  platform  where  huge  magnet  cranes  daily 
load  tons  of  the  finished  pipe  upon  cars  destined  for  every 
section  of  the  country.  With  seventy-one  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  field,  witk  modem  mechanical  equipment,  and 
with  twice  the  capacity  of  any  other  manufacturer  of 
wrought  iron  pipe  in  the  world,  the  Reading  Iron  Company 
is  in  a  position  to  render  unusual  service  to  users  of  pipe 
who  seek  quality  and  economy  through  years  of  satisfac- 
tory service. 

READING  IRON  COMPANY 


READING 


PENNSYLVANIA 


/ 


4. 


i^u? 


rr^ 


'nl 


.,.,(• 


i>^ 
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Airco  Oxygen  and  Acetylene  Service 

Pure  oxygen,  pure  acetylene — and  a  distributing 
station  near  every  Airco  user. 


At  the  command  of 
railroads  interested  in 
the  development  of  the 
Airco  process  of  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  is 
the  Airco  Engineering 
Service  Department. 
The  technical  advice  of 
welding  engineers  and 
practical  services  of 
welding  experts  con- 
nected with  this  de- 
partment will  be  fur- 
nished without  obliga- 
tion upon  request  to 
the  nearest  Airco  Dis 
trict  Office. 


1^ 


JRCQ) 


AIRCO 
PRODUCTS 

Oxygen 

Acetylene 

Welding  and  Cutting 

Apparatus   and   Supplies 

Acetylene   Generators 

Carbide 

Nitrogen 


; 

^*m 

/ 

• 

^ 

i 

8 

s 

i 

r 

I. 

1 

1 
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1 
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Using  Airco  Oxygen   and  Airco  Acetylene  to  remove  damaced 
studs   from   a  Locomotive   Boiler 


Where  Airco  Dis- 
tributing  Stations 
are  located. 

•Atlanta,    Ga. 
Baltimore,    Md. 
•Boston,    Mass. 
Bridgeport,    Conn. 
Bronx,    N.     Y. 
Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 
•Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Camden,  N.   T. 
•Chicago,    111. 
Cincinnati,    O. 
•Cleveland,   O. 
Coatesville,    Pa. 
Columbus,    O. 

Defiance,    O. 
Des    Moines.    Iowa 
•Detroit,    Mich. 
Dorchester,    Mass. 
Duluth,   Minn. 
East  Chicago.   Ind. 
East  St.  Louis,   111. 
•Emeryville,   Calif. 
Erie,  Pa. 
rort   Wayne,   Ind. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mic!.. 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Johnstown,    Pa. 

Kansas  City  Mo. 
Lebanon,   Pa. 
Louisville,    Ky. 
Madison,    111. 
Milwaukee,    Wis. 
'Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Nashville,   Tenn. 
New   Haven.   Conn. 
•New    York    Citv. 
Norfolk,    Va. 

Oklahoma  City.   Okla. 
Omaha,    Nebr. 
Patcrson,    N.    J. 
Peoria,    111. 
•Philadelphia.    Fa. 
•Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

•Richmond,    Va. 

San    Francisco.    Calif 

.Seattle,   Wash. 

Sharon,    Pa. 

So.   Bethlehem,   Pa. 

So.    Boston,    Mass. 

Springfield,    O. 

St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Tacoma.    Wash. 
Terre    Haute.    Ind. 
Toledo,    Ohio. 

Venice,    111. 

Warren,   Ohio 
Wilkes   Barre,   Pa. 


•District  offices. 
Communic  a  t  i  o  n  s 
should     be     addressed 
to  nearest   office. 


Air  Reduction  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Airco  Service — A  Distributing  Station  Near  Every  Airco  User. 
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The 


rotneter 
Welding 


i  11 


The  automatic-  heat  controlling  panel  of  the 
PmSbiC'ArC  »y>tein  i»t  to  welding  what  the 
pyrometer  is  to  the  heat     treatment  of  metals. 
It  eliminates  gues^     work — without  it  metal  can 
still  be  deposited  as     with  any  ordinary  welding 
outfit,     but     without       guarantee     against    imper- 
fect welds  resulting  from  cold  or  burnt  metals. 

When  adjustment  by  the  switches  has  once  been 
made  to  provide  for  the  proper  current  to  suit  the 
fusing  point  of  the  particular  metal  to  He  welded, 
this  current  is  automatically  maintained,  insuring  a 
constant  temperature  and  heat  at  the  weld,  regardless 
of  the  skill  of  the  operator. 

Plastic- Arc 

WELDING  TRUCK  SIDE  FRAME 

insures  a  big  saving  in  time,  labor  and  car  service  by  giving  a  stronger  weld  than  the  original  frame,  without  dismantling,  pre- 
heating or  annealing.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  cast  steel  truck  side  frames  are  subjected  to  many  undue  strains  which 
invariably  result  in  fracture. 

The  railways  of  today  are  in  no  position  to  scrap  such  expensive  material,  which  can  be  made  as  good  as  new  at  a  very  low 
cost.     They  must   be   WELDED   PROPERLY   or   SCRAPPED.     A   poor  weld   introduces   further   weakness.     The   Wilson 
PlashiC-ArC    method  produces  a  mechanically  sound  weld,  having  the  strength  and  ductility  necessary  to  withstand  the 
severe  stresses  1o  which  such  frames  are  subjected  in  service. 
Such    frames,    welded    by    the 
PlasHc-ArC  method     have 
stood  the  test,  and  are  being 
welded    by    many    of    the 
foremost     railroads    of 
America. 


Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co.,  inc. 


2  RECTOR  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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Airco  Oxygen  and  Acetylene  Service 

Pure  oxygen,  pure  acetylene     and  a  distributing 
station  near  every  Airco  user. 


Ai  (lie  iDiniuaiul  ul 
railroads  interested  in 
the  .If\  cloinneiit  <>i  tlic 
Airco  prr>ce.ss  of  oxy- 
acefylene  weldintr  is 
the  Airi'o  iCiigiiieerinir 
Service  Department. 
The  technical  advice  of 
wehhiiy  enuinccrs  and 
prai-tical  services  of 
uehling  experts  con- 
nected with  this  de- 
jtrirtment  will  be  fnr- 
ni>hc<l  without  oblitja- 
ti<^>n  upon  request  to 
ilie  nearest  Airco  I)i> 
tnrt   •  >rrue. 


^ 


JRCO 


AIRCO 
PRODUCTS 

Oxygen 

Acetylene 

Welding  and  Cutting 

Apparatus   and   Supplies 

Acetylene    Generators 

Carbide 

Nitrogen 


Vhere  Airco  Dis- 
tributing Stations. 
are  located. 

•  \tlant.T,    r,., 

r?nltimore,    M.! 
'I'M'^ton.    Mass.  .:• 

I'.ridijcport.    Conn;- 
I'.ronx,     X.     V 
Hrooklyn,    N.    V. 
*nuffalo,   X.    V. 

raniHen,  N.   T. 
•rhicago.    III 
Cincinnati.    (>. 
•Cleveland.    O. 
Coatesville.    Pa 
Columbus,    f). 

Defiance,   O. 
Dps    Moines.    Io\".  a 
•Detroit,    Miih. 
Dorrhe>tcr,    Ma?^« 

Dnhith,    Minn. 

\'.:\<t  Chicaijo.    Ind 
l..i«t   St.    I."nis,    II! 
'  ("ineryville.   C.ilif 
Ktie.  Pa. 
I  ..rt    Wayne.    Ind. 

<  iranil    Kapi<l'.  M  ' 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Jersey   City,    N.    T. 
lohnstown,    I'a. 
Kansas  City    M^^ 

I.I   ll.lIlOtI,      P.l. 

I.iiiiisville,    Ky. 
Madisnri,     111 
Milwaukee.    Wis. 
'.\linneapoli-.     Min: 

Nashville.    Tenn. 
New    Haven.    C  onn. 
*N"e\v    York    City, 
Nnrfolk,    \'a. 

<  )klalioma    (  ity.    OV,.. 
( 'inah.i.    Nelir. 
I'atersi.n.    N.     I. 
rp..ria.    111. 
•Philadelphia.    F.i. 
•Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

•Richmond,    V'a. 
San    Francisco,    C*''' 
Seattle.   Wash. 
Sharon,    P;i. 
So.    Bethleheni,  Pa. 
."^o.     Hoston,     .\In~?- 
Springfield,    •' 
Sr.     I.onis,    Mo. 

Tai..T!:a.     WaOt 
Terrr     Ilarite.    In  -. 
Toledo,      Ohio 

Venice,    III. 
W.irren.    Ohio 

wiik.-.  (;.!•-■'■    v.: 


•histriet    itffi.  es.  • 
( °  o  m  in  u  n  I  e  a  I  i  o  n  f 
sliould     be     addressed 

tu    l;c;ir'-t    iff'if 


Using   Airco  Oxyqen   and   Airco  Acetylene   to  remove   damaged 
studs    from    a    Locomotive    Boiler 

Air  Reduction  Company,  Inc, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Airco  Service  -i  Distributing  Station  .\<'rtr  Everv  Airco  User. 
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The 

Pyrometer 
of  Welding  -^w 

Tiif  .iiiliMiialic  lit'al  <'<>nlrolliii<:  |iuiifl  of  tlie 

PlasbiC-ArC    ->-'tfin   i>  tn    welding   \%iial   the 

p>roiiieU'r   i-   to  (In-   li.-al      Irealiiu'iil   of  iiielaU. 

■*  It  eliiiiiiiah--  ■:u«'--     uork      without   it  iiirtal   ran 

>lill   h«'  (h-po-itt'il   a-      with   aii\    ordiiiarv    wflilin:: 

outfit,     hut     witiioiii        ;:iiarantef     a^ain^t     iiiiptT- 

feet    weM-    re-iihiii;:    trom    <ohl    or    hiiriit    inelaN. 

When  a<ljii>tiiient  h>  the  •uitrhe-  ha>  oiire  heen 
matle  to  proxith*  for  tlie  proper  nirreiil  to  «uit  tlie 
fusing  |toiiil  of  the  parlinilar  metal  to  he  ^\ehle<l. 
thi-  current  i-  autoniati<all>  niaiiitaiiieij.  in>nrin^  a 
i'oii>tant  temperature  ami  lieat  at  the  wehj.  resiartlie^ 
of  the  .".kill  of  the  operator. 

Piasfctc-Arc 

WELDING  TRUCK  SIDE  FRAME 


'^^. 


in>ure^  a  iti^  -a\infi  in  time,  lahor  ami  ear  »ervife  h\   giving  a  stronger  weld  than  the  i>riginal  frame,  without  <li- 
heating  or  aiuiealin;:.     It   i«  a  well  known  fait  that   «aM  .-teel  truck    >i<le   franie>  are    -uhjeeieil    to   many    umhie 
invariahly  re>ult  in  frarlure. 

The   railways  of  todax    are  in   no   position   to   -rrap   «urh   e\pen.i\«-  material.  **hi«h  ran  he  made  as  good  a»  new 
cos.t.      They    mu-t    he    ^  KI.DKD    I*Rt)rKKI.V    or    SCK  VPPF.I).      A    poor    weld    inlroduee>    further    weakne^>. 
PlashiC'ArC    method    produce*  a   mechaniraliv    >-ound   welil.  having  the  strength  an<l  duelilit>    ne«e»»ar\    to 
>evere   -tre-^e^   to   whirh    -urh   frame-   are   -uhjeited   in   service. 
Mirh     fraine-.     welded     hy     the 

^  PlasHr-Arc  '"••ii">'l    ''iv*- 

.( 1  the  le-t.  an«l  are  heiti^ 

welded     h>     man>     ol     ti»e 
loremo-t      railroa«l-     <•• 
\merira. 


mantling.  |»r«*- 
-trains   which 

at  a  very  low 

The    WiUon 

wilh-tand  the 


Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co.,  inc. 

2  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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The  Guaranteed  Welding  Wire 


^m 


Tor  Oxy -Acetylene  Welding 


For  Eleciric  Arc  AAfelding 


'f 


All  authorities  since  the  first  application  of  oxy-acetylene  welding  have  agreed  that 
the  best  welds  are  secured  by  the  use  of  Pure  Iron. 

ARMCO  IRON  is  guaranteed  99.84%  pure  iron  and  is  positively  the  purest  com- 
mercial iron  in  the  world. 

Practically  all  electric  welding  wire  specifications  for  mild  steel  welding  state  that 
the  maximum  total  of  impurities — carbon,  manganese,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  silicon 
(five  elements) — must  not  exceed  91/100  of  1%. 

ARMCO  IRON  is  analyzed  for  nine  elements,  including  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  copper,  and  even  then  the  total  impurities  do  not  exceed  16/100  of  1%. 

Therefore,  ARMCO  IRON  Welding  Rods  flow  freely,  weld  evenly,  and  lend  them- 
selves perfectly  to  finishing  operations. 

Our  nearest  branch  office  will  give  you  the  addresses  of  ARMCO  distributers  in 
your  locality. 

60 


PAGE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 


Th«  tra^*  mark  ARMCO 
cairiv*  th*  asauranca  that 
iron  baarinf  that  mark  is 
manufacturad  bjrthaAmar- 
ican  Rolltes  Mill  Company 
with  tha  akill.  intallirance 
and  fidalitjr  aaMciatad  with 
its  pamhieta,  aad  hanca  can 
ha  dap andad  upon  tope—— 
in  tha  h%haat  dacraa  tha 
marit  claimad  for  U. 


EmtablUhmJ  ISMM  am  Paf  Woa^n  Wirm  Fmnc*  Co. 

Makers  of  ARMCO  Iron  Waldinc  Rods  and  Electrical  Wire;  "Copperweld"  Copper  ClaH 
Steel  Wire;  Wire  Mill  Products,  Plain  and  Galvanized;  Wire  of  Special  Analjrsia;  Wire 
Fencing  for  all  Purposes;  Factory  Gates;  Ornamental  Iron  Fence;  Machine  Guards;  Tool 
«»mI  Stock  Ro^m  Partitions;  Architectural  Iron. 

Flantm:  Moneseen,  Pa.,  and  Adrian,  Mith. 

SALES  OFFICES:  30  CHURCH  STREET,    NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO!  2*  South  LaSalle  Street  DETROITi  Book  BuiMing 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Amartean  Rolliii«  MiU  CampMy  «l  Callforal* 

CANADIAN  DISTKIB]UTORS>  Taylor  &  Arnold.  Ltd.,  Mon^Mal,  Tow^lko,  ^RfWalpac 
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A  Big  TasJcMade  Easia 


T- 


During  the  fouf  y««rs  past,  the  repair  problem  reached  its  maximum. 

The    need   for   serviceable    rolling    stock   was   then    greater   than    ever    before. 

This    practically- enforced  the    adoption  of    speedier    and  more    modem    methods. 


Electricity's   Part 


To  those  hard  pressed,   electricity  alone  afforded  the  greater  speed  and  the  greater 
dependability  then  needed. 

Westinghouse  Motors  and  Control 

^ent  into  hundreds  of  shops — old  and  new — with  beneficial   results. 

Lineshafting,  hangers  and  belts  that  wasted  power  and  swelled  the  cost  of  labor  and  upkeep, 
were  displaced.  More  was  accomplished  with  the  same  power  consumption.  The  task  of  the 
machinist  was  simplified.       Less  time  was  consumed  in  the  repair  shop. 

In  no  other  industry  has  direct  motor  drive  and  automatic  control  proved  more  beneficial  than 
in  the  railroad  shop. 

Eldctric  drive  means  not  only  quicker  repairs  but  less  unserviceable  equipment  in  your  yards. 

Westinghouse  Engineers  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  the  solution  of  your  power 
problems. 

Westinghouse    Electric    A    Manufacturing    Co., 
East    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  ALL  LARGE  AMERICAN  CITIES 
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vf^Daty 


hlOKM^ 


Good  Insulation — 

Carefully   Applied 

This  illustration  shows  insulation  of  press- 
board  and  linen  tape  being  applied  to  the  coil 
supporting  ring  at  the  back  head  of  a  type  T 
armature. 

This  and  every  detail  that  follows  in  the  care- 
ful insulating  of  the  armature  is  based  on  the 
experience  of  35  prominent  electrical  engineers 
who  co-operated  with  us  in  the  design  of  these 
motors. 

It's  because  of  the  extra  care  taken  with  such 
details  that  Type  T  Reliance  Motors  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  hard  service. 

Reliance    Electric    &    Engineering    Co. 

1084  Ivanhoe  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

Branches:    Bostoo,    New    York,    Philadelphia,    PitUbursh.    Chicago 


Electric  motors  in  size*  ^  to  IS*  H.  P., 
coMStant  and  adjustable  speed  direct  cnr- 
rmt;  squirrel  ca^e  and  slip  ring  altemat- 
int  current. 
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A.C.  iTARtlNriWITCH 


>  :*..^ 


' 

L 

. — 

'i  -^dfjefl 

<^'V 


■t^f-' 


I 


WHY  NOT 

Start  your  induction  mo- 
tors by  pushing  the 
button? 

The  Type  Z  B  Starting 
Switch  is  an  ''Across  the 
Line"  type  for  small  A.  C. 
Motors. 

It  provides  inverse  time 
element  overload  protec- 
tion. 

It  prevents  a  two  or 
three  phase  motor  starting 
single  phase  and  also  pre- 
vents the  motor  running 
single  phase  in  case  of  open 
circuit  in  one  phase. 
It  is  not  expen- 
sive. 

It    has    no    lami- 
nated parts. 

Write  for  full  informa- 
tion NOW. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CONTROLLER  6c  MFG.  CO. 

NEW  YORK- 50  CHURCH  ST.  ^^  ^,  ,^„,  ^  ^..^  ^^  »^^  CHICAGO-53  W.JACKSON BLVQ 
PITTSBURG- OLIVER  BLDG.  CLEVELAND  OHIO  DETROIT-DIME  BANK  BLDG. 
BIRMINGHAM-  BROWN-MARX  BLDG  '*^-"*-'  ^  *--*-•.«-■-». "» ^^  v^-^  ^^'^'  TORONTO -TRADERS  BANK  BLD& 

SAN FRANQSCO- CALL  BLDG.  LOSANGELES-O.E.THOMAS.WASHINGTONBLDt  SEATTLE -530  |stAVE.SOUTH 
DENVER  AND  SALT  IjAKE  CITY-O.H.  DAVIDSON   EaUIPMENT  COMPANY 
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GruidinqBiisliiiiqs 

OiiI>rillijncrJi«fS 

Extreme  accuracy  is  necessary  in  grinding  these  hardened  steel  bushings  and 
top  and  lower  bushings  must  be  ground  at  one  setting  so  the  alignment  will  be 
correct.  So  important  is  this  work  that  thousands  of  manufacturers  insist  that 
it  must  be  done  with  the 

DUNOIIf 

IH>RTABLE  ELECTRIC 

CRifmmwt 

For  grinding  bushings  on  drilling  jigs  and  grinding  dies,  gages  and  similar  work  where  accu- 
racy is  so  essential,  use  Dumore  Grinders. 

Their  high  speed  gives  the  correct  surface  speed  to  wheels  of  very  small  diameter  and  pre- 
vents them  from  breaking  down.  Dynamically  balanced  armatures  eliminate  all  vibration. 
No  chatter  marks  or  taper  to  the  work. 

Three  standard  equipments — A,  shown  below,  for  general  tool  room  use;  B,  for  deep  inter- 
nal grinding;  C,  for  grinding  button  dies. 

The  Dumore  Junior,  recently  brought  out,  has  all  the  special  features  of  the  standard  Du- 
more Grinders.  Speedy  and  accurate.  Lighter  in  weight.  Easy  to  handle.  Readily  carried 
about  the  shop. 

Let  us  send  you  description 
on  any  or  all  of  the  Dumore 
equipments.      Write    today. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Company 


3700  16th  St. 


Racine,    Wis. 


Tr 
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American 

Steel 
Foundries 

CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK       ST.ZX>UtS'» 
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Pitt,  Penn  and  Janney  X  Couplers 


M.  C.  B.  Standard  "D"  Couplers 


For  Cars  and  Locomotives 


PITT  PIVOTED  COUPLERS 


Designed  on  Proper  Principles 


Especially  for 


Passenger  Train  Cars 


Manufactured  by 

THE  McCONWAY  &  TORLEY  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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DUFF 


HIGH-SPEED 
BALL-BEARING 


JACKS 


Large  Locomotive  and  Litde  Jack 

A  tiny  thing  compared  to  the  huge  locomotive  which  it  is  supporting,  yet  this 
Duff  High-Speed  Bali-Bearing  Screw  Jack  easily  lifted  the  rear  end  of  an  N-I-S 
type  locomotive  so  that  the  wheels  w^ere  off  the  rails. 

The  N-I-S  type  of  locomotive  is  one  of  the  heaviest  built,  w^eighing  2 1  5  tons. 
The  load  on  the  jack  was  at  least  95  tons.  Other  tests  as  severe  have  proved 
that  the  rated  capacity  of  75  tons  is  conservative. 

This  new  Duff  heavy  duty  Jack  has  many  other  advantages  in  addition  to  its 
ability  to  carry  overloads.     Write  for  Bulletin  300  describing  them. 


The   Duff  Manufacturing  Co.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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OBTAIN  TRUE  VALUES  IN  THE  PURCHASE 
OF 

STAY- 
BOLTS 


IN  USE  ON 


We  know  of  no  instance  where  the  TATE  FLEXIBLE  STAY- 
BOLT  was  specified  and  used  in  new  locomotive  boilers,  but  that 
the  greatest  mileage  and  the  lowest  cost  of  firebox  maintenance 
was  invariably    obtained   throughout   actual   road   service.     V/hen   a 
Btaybolt  has  once  been  tried  and  tested,  and  has  given  good  service,  it 
does  not  pay  to  change  for  a  cheaper  or  like  article,  only  for  experimental 
purposes. 

SPECIFY    "TATE"    FLEXIBLE    STAYBOLTS    for    all    new    equipment 
and  firebox  renewals. 


t)j^iE 


^13Alf 


RAILROADS 


Have  you  received  latest  literature  on  the  newest  "F.  B.  C.  Flexible  Staybolt"?     No  threads  and  no  leaks.     Write  for  sample. 

FLANNERY   BOLT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,   VANADIUM    BUILDING,    B.   E.  STAFFORD,   GENERAL   MANAGER 


a  a  a 


Cut  Down  That  High  Cost 
Of  Tire  Maintenance 

Metal  loss  due  to  returning  of  locomotive  tires  as  reported  in  1911 

was  proven  to  be  $45.00  to  $90.00  per  turninj;  per  engine  for  engines       ^^^^^^mg^  -  ■  ->- 
of  various  types.     Losses  today  with  the  ever  increasing  cost  of       j^^^^^^P^?  ^f^^ 
labor  and  material  would  triple  these  amounts.  '"^ 

DETROIT     AUTOMATIC     FLANGE    OILERS    increase    tire 

mileage.  '•mimrwrFn  t»  ^^^^m---^^ 

The  figures  below  are  from  actual 

long  Continued  tests  on  several 

types     of     locomotives,     and 

were  of  sufficient  length  to 

«.^^^^^^  insure  accuracy. 

FREIGHT  SERVICE 

Miles  with  Detroit  Flange  Oilers ....  25,000-42,000 

S>^  - /^^^H'^^L  ^^HTT^^l^^  ^'les  without  "  9,000-12,000 

^vi  v^Bi^^H  ^^^V9^  PASSENGER    SERVICE 

Miles  with  Detroit  Flange  Oilers .60,000-80,000 

j^  ^^^_  Miles  without  "  "  "  15,000-25,000 

if  i^^^^m 

'  ^^^  ^^^^  Send  for  our  Booklet.  It  contains  facts, 

Detroit  Iubricator  Company 

DETROIT.   U  .  S  .  A 
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JACK 


Sizes  and  Capacities 

Rees  Double  Worm  Gear  Drive  Jacks  are  made  in  a  range 
of  sizes,  heights  and  capacities  with  and  without  foot  lifts. 
There  is  a  Rees  for  almost  every  jacking  purpose,  including 
railway  and  machine  shops,  car  yards,  track  work,  journal 
inspection,  etc. 

Double  Worm  Gear  Drive 

The  Rees  double  worm  gear  drive  principle  is  patented 
and  adopted  here  for  the  first  time  in  any  jack.  The  worm 
and  lifting  ram  are  virtually  floating,  end  thrust  and  side 
strain  are  entirely  eliminated  and  friction  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 


Power — Rating 

The  great  power  and  dependability  of  Rees  Jacks  is  due 
to  the  unique  principle  and  the  high  standard  of  materials 
and  workmanship  employed  in  their  construction.  They  are 
conservatively  rated.  They  lift  their  full  rated  capacity 
rapidly  and  easily  with  one  man  operating  them  and  have  a 
reasonable  overload  capacity  with  an  ample  factor  of  safetv. 


Advise  us  of  your  special  jack  requirements 
and  we  will  gladly  send  you  information  con- 
cerning Rees  Jacks  especially  adapted  to  your 
needs. 


IRON  CITY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Department  35 
7501  Thomas  Blvd.,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 
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COMMONWEALTH 

ADJUSTABLE  PILOT 

(PATENTED) 

"Pilot  Repairs" 

Eliminated 

Maximum  Strength 


Minimum  weight 
Quickly  applied,  removed, 

raised  or  lowered 
One  of  Our  Pioneer  Devices 

Many  in   Jjse 
of  Various  Types 

Commonwealth    Steel    Company 


Pierce  Building 


Saint  Louis 


103 


^.^     imwi  ly 


'fam  the  Spirit  of  the  "Rg^^Sut'  MiU, 

am  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best, 

insist  upon  only  the  finest  workmanship 
in  all  my  departments, 

increase   the   efficiency   of  your   machines 

Iand  your  production, 
bring  you 

Superior 


The  Nationally  Known— First  Quality 

HIGH  SPEFD  STEEL 

The  Best  For  All  Machine  Work 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMI 


Vanadium  -  Alloys 
Steel  Co. 

General  Sales  Offices: 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Works:    LATROBE,  PA. 

n  K  A  X  (  H  E  S  : 
BrrFAl.t»  HOSTON  CI.KVELAXU 

<HI<  AGO  (IXCINNATI 

UETKOIT  NEW   VOKK  TOKOXTO 

1>ITTS1{1  l{<iH  I'HII.ADELFHIA 


. 
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Take  this  Tool— If s 


DOUBLE 


Use  it  for 


Fewer  Grindings 
Greater  Service 
Labor  Saving 
Longer  Cuts 


llSIninroRiGrNAL 

^  ^^-^  «=^L1  U  l-=S    "     SELF    HARDENINC 

t,P   II. 
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THE  GREYHOUND 
OF  THE  RAIL 


Have  you   ever   paused   and   in  silent 
wonder    watched   the   modern   Flyer? 
Haven't  you  marveled  at  the  powerful 
mechanism — almost  a  thing  of  life?   It 
grips  us  all. 

Haven't  you  ever  seen  an  advertisement 
that  held  your  eye — that  made  you 
pause,  study,  wonder,  and  then  peruse? 
Haven't  you  discovered  that  like  the 
Flyer  it  had  dignity  of  appeal — that  it 
had  individuality  and  an  interest-com- 
pelling style? 

Every  well-written  advertisement — one 

that  has  balance  and  correct  display 

elements  appeals  to  some  reader — some 
buyer  who  spends  millions  for  railway 

equipment. 


Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 


.-■> 


*  ■ '- '-  ■-  ■-  ■- "-  ■-  *-  ■-  ■-  ■-  ■-  '-^^ 


.' 


STEEL 
CASTINGS 


Quality 

MODERN 
STEEL 
CASTING 
CO. 


Service 

ML\\M)KE£ 
WIS. 


■-■-"-■-■-'-■'"-■-'-'-■-■-■'■-■-^^■-■-'-■-^ 


1 

t 
I 
( 


( 
( 
( 
( 
f 


f 


Woods'  Anti-Friction 

Side  and  Center 

Bearings 


>'XL"  ROLLER  SIDE  BEARING 

For   Application   to  Truck    Bolster 


EDWIN  S.  WOODS  &  CO. 


Transportation    BIdg.     McComilck  Bidg. 
Montreal  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Penobscot  BIdg. 
Detroit 
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GENUINE  WROUGHT  I mON 
fettLL  WEIGHT  ^IMHANTEED 


The  High  Cost  of  Cheap  Pipe 


Analyze  the  items  of  cost  in  almost  any  factory  or  power  pipe 
system,  and  you  will  find  ninety  percent  of  the  total  cost  to  consist  of 
such  items  as  valves,  fittings,  covering,  hangers,  supports,  freight,  cart- 
age, bending,  threading,  cutting,  installation,  supervision,  overhead  and 
contractors'  profits.  Then  consider  this  fact:  When  the  pipe  fails,  the 
whole  system  fails,  for  the  small  salvage  of  materials  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  extra  labor  costs  in  making  replacements.  Then  there  may  also 
be  interference  with  production.  So  the  three  or  four  percent  extra 
which  you  pay  for  a  system  in  which  Byers  Pipe  is  used,  ultimately  is 
repaid  you  fifty  times  over,  due  to  the  two  or  three  times  longer  life 
given  the  whole  system. 

Send  for   Bulletin  containing  comparative 
service  records  of  Byers  and  other  pipe. 

A.    M.    BYERS    COMPANY 


Established  1864 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO  DALLAS 


Look  Jhr  ihe  Name  and Itear  in  J5^ei:y  Length 
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Winter  Boiler  Water  Difficulties 

will  be  greatly  lessened  if  you  have 
Dearborn  Treatment  distributed  to 
all  points  on  your  line. 

In  past  seasons,  the  Mechanical 
Departments  of  many  of  our  Rail- 
ways have  relied  on  Dearborn 
Service  to  keep  the  engines  moving 
w^hen  water  supplies  w^ere  at  their 
worst,  and  boiler  washing  facilities 
greatly  crippled. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  you. 


Dearborn  Chemical  Company 

332  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 


Evidence  of 
the  Practical 
Advantages 
and  Economy 

of  ^     ^^ 

Utility  Ventilators 

in  the  steam  road  field  is  afforded  by  their  use  on 
such  lines  as  the  Union  Pacific;  Illinois  Central; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy;  Chicago  Great  Western;  Great  Northern; 
Louisville  &  Nashville;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western;  Philadelphia  &  Reading;  Southern  Pacific; 
Missouri  Pacific;  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

It  will  pay  your  road  to  eliminate  screen  boards 
and  movable  deck  sash  and  replace  them  with  Utility 
Ventilators,  which  will  not  only  provide  adequate 
ventilation  for  your  cars,  but  do  away  with  the  con- 
stant overhauling  and  renewing  of  the  screen  boards 
and  screens.     They  are 

Weatherproof. 

Cinder-proof. 

Provide  good  ventilation. 

Reasonable  in  first  cost. 

Upkeep  negligible. 

Shall  we   send  yon  the   details? 

Railway  UtUity  Co.,  Sa^".'   Chicago,  ffl. 


Jenkins  Y  or  Blow-off  Valves 

for  Boiler  Blow-off  Systems 

This  photograph  taken  in  the  Chicago  power  plant  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  shows  Jenkins  Extra  Heavy 
Iron  Body  Y  or  Blow-ofF  Valves  with  yoke  in  the  boiler  blow-off 
system.  E^ach  boiler  is  similarly  equipped  with  three  Jenkins 
valves   of   this    type. 

These  valves  are  suitable  for  250  pound  working  steam  pressure 
or  400  pounds  working  water  pressure.  They  are  strong  and 
rig^d,  and  on  account  of  the  full  straight  optening  offer  prac- 
tically no  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  steam. 
Know  genuine  Jenkins  Valves  by  the  Jenkins  "Diamond  Mark" — 
at   supply  houses  everywhere. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

^fM^Opt  New  York  Chicago  Boston 


Philadelphia  Montreal 


Lo  ndoB 
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WE  GUARANTEE  TO  EUMINATE  60% 
OF  YOUR  BURNING  HOT  BOXES— 
WHICH  AUTOMATICALLY  SAVES  YOUR 
BRASSES,  AS  THE  BABBITT  METAL 
DOES  NOT  RUN  UNTIL  THE  JOURNAL 
REACHES  THE  BURNING  POINT! 


To  the  man  who  knows,  this  means  the  elimination 
of  numerous  replacements  of  wheels  on  account  of 
seriously  cut  journals. 

GRISCO  is  NOT  a  lubricant — it  is  purely  an  emer- 
gency application  that  combines  WITH  lubricants 
and  its  use  is  sanctioned  by  the  leading  oil  com- 
panies. 

If  you  have  a  real  desire  to  reduce  operating  ex- 
penses on  your  road  or  division,  you  are  definitely 
interested  in  GRISCO,  for 

Grisco   Will   Save   at   Least   $12    to   $14 
Every  Time  It  Is  Used 

Further  information  will  be  sent  on  your  request, 
and  we  stand  ready  to  PROVE  every  claim. 

GILL  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CO. 


S.  WATER  STREET 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


i 
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A     third     proof     of     the     sole     reliability     of 

THERMIT  WELDING 

For   repairing  heavy    steel   sections 

Exhibit   "C" 

Thr  illustration  shows  a  successful  THERMIT  weld  made  on  a 
broken  mud  ring  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  welded  by  other 
processes.  This  engine  was  in  passenger  service  on  the  Balti- 
more &  (^hio  and  was  only  out  of  operation  two  trips  as  against 
several  weeks,  had  the  mud  ring  been  removed  and  welded  in 
the   tdacksmith    shop. 

Send   for   Pamphlet   Z151 

METAL  &  THERMIT  CORPORATION 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

329-333  F»liMi  St..  San  Fnmeiico  15  EMily  St,  Tormti.  Oit 

7300  So.   ChicH*  An.,  Chini*         1427-1429  Wactam  Ava..   Pittitarfli.   Pa. 

Factoria*  Iwatatf  at  Chrana.  N.  J.;  Wyantotta,  Mick.:  East  UHeat*.   ■■<.: 

larsay  City,  N.  J. 


THE  Lewis 
Drifting  Valve 


PREVENTS  smoke  box 
gases  and  atmosphere 
from  entering  the  cylinders  and 
valve  chambers.  This  makes  a 
decided  betterment  in  cylinder 
and  valve  lubrication  and  over- 
comes the  building  up  of  carbon 
deposits. 

Entirely   automatic   in   its   op- 
eration. 

Write  for  circular 

Lewis  Valve  Co. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City 


Point  of  Contact 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  analyze  your  prod- 
uct as  to  its  advertising  possibilities? 
Have  you  ever  gone  deep  down  into  its 
sales  possibilities  to  find  the  ''point  of 
contact"  between  it  and  its  possible 
buyers  ? 

Often  the  "point  of  contact''  is  hard  to 
find,  for  it  is  always  the  obvious  that 
escapes  us.  Our  copy-service  department 
may  be  able  to  assist  you  in  establishing 
the  correct  point  of  contact. 

Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 


CAST   STEEL 


MAJOR  COUPLERS 
"D"  COUPLERS 
TRUCK  FRAMES 
TRUCK  BOLSTERS 
BODY  BOLSTERS 
DRAFT  YOKES 


THE  BUCKEYE  STEEL  CASTINGS  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CHICAGO  ST.  PAUL  NEW  YORK 

619  Ry.  Exchange    817  Merchant6  Bank  Bldg.    50  Church  St. 
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They  Make  A  Great  Team 

GALENA    QUALITY  represents   the   highest  grade   lubricants 

possible  to  manufacture, 

GALENA  SERVICE  represents  an  organization  trained  in  the 

scientific  application   of  railway  lubrication. 

When  Galena  Quality  is  hitched  up  with  Galena  Service  railway  lubrication  becomes 
a  genuine  scientific  proposition,  the  results  of  which  show  in  many  ways.  From  the 
economical  standpoint  they  are  particularly  noticeable  in 

The  reduction  of  repair  bills 
The  reduction  of  replacement  bills 
The  increase  in  mileage  per  gallon 
The  decrease  in  lubricating  costs 

In  addition,  the  betterment  in  operating  service  and  the  elements  of  safety,  of  satis- 
faction and  of  time  and  trouble  saved  through  Galena  methods,  are  factors  that  ap- 
peal to  efficient  executives,  and  are  parts  of  the  reason  that  Galena  Oils  are  more 
generally  used  than  any  others. 

The  leading  railroads  and  traction  lines  ,of  the  world  are  using  Galena  Service 

It  goes  with  Galena  Oils  nithout  cost 


New  York 


London 


THE   GALENA -SIGNAL  OIL  COMPANY 

Franklin,    Fa.  Chicago 

Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  . 

Buenos  A  ires  Paris 


ASCO 

Journal   Box  Lids — Spring   Plates 


MORE  STRENGTH— LESS  WEIGHT 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG 

ALLEGHENY    STEEL    COMPANY 


DETROIT 


WORKS,    BRACKENRIDGE,    PA. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 
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The 

Railway 

Materials 

Company 

Steel  Back 

Brake  Shoes 

Railway 
Exchange 
CfflCAGO 

Singer 
Building 

NEW  YORK 

Jessop's  Best  Carbon  Steel  and  ^^Ark"  High  Speed  Steel 


FOR  DIES  AND  HIGH  GRADE  TOOLS 


Always  Uniform 


Most  Economical 


ARK. 

Jessop's  ''Ark''  High  Speed  Steel 

Has  Stood  the  test  Hu  many  imitators  but  no  eqxial 

Manufaetured  in  Shtmrid,  England 

TOOL     STEEL     FORCINGS 
Wm.    JeSSOp    &    Sons,    Inc.,     91  John  street.  New  York  City 


Boston   Warehouse,   1(3  Hiffh  Street 


St.    Louis   Warehouse,    714   No.   2Bd   Street 


War»hoaaa»  throatkoat  fA«  U.  S. 


DART  UNIONS 


One  Sent 
On  Request 

Tell  Us  What 
Size  You  Want 


The  two  bronze-to-bronze  seats,  ground  together, 
make  an  accurate  fit  and  eliminate  all  possibility 
of  corrosion.  Extra  heavy  malleable  pipe  ends 
surmounted  by  a  heavy  swivel  tightening  nut, 
make  the  Dart  Union  a  single,  unleaking  unit. 
We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Dart  Union  FREE. 
Tell  us  what  size  you  want. 

E.  M.  DART  MFG.  COMPANY 

Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Faurbanks  Co.,  Sales  Agents 
Canadian  Fvctory,  Dart  Union  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


MIUWAUKEE  Olli 
STORAGE  SYSTEMS 


SELF -MEASURING  PUMPS 
KANT- LEEK  OIL  TANKS 

UNDERWRITERS  LABELS 


CAR   aOURNAL  WASTE 
SATURATING  OUTFITS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  RAILWAY 
EC^UIPMENT  •  CATALOG 


MILWAUKEE  TANK  WORKS 

IVflLUfAUKEE,   XJ.S.A. 
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"GIANT"   COMPOUND   RUBBER   JARS 

Used  in  the  Assembly  of 

THE  E.  S.  B.  CAR  LIGHTING  BATTERY 

have  conclusively  proved  their  ability  to  withstand  severe  shocks  and  vibration.  They  are  made  of  a  ma- 
terial that  is  tougher  and  stronger  than  anything  heretofore  used  for  this  purpose.  The  "Giant"  Jar  is 
only  one  of  the  many  service  proved  features  of  The  E.  S.  B.  Constant  Voltage  Axle  Lighting  System. 

TheelectricStoragebatteryCo. 


New    York 


The  largest  manufacturer  of  Storage  Batteries  in  the  world 
1888        PHILADELPHIA,  PA.        1919 

Cleveland  Roch   ster  Minnfapolis 

St.  Louis  Atlcinta  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City  Detroit 

Special    Canadian   Representatives — Chas.    E.   Goad    Eng^inecring    Co.,    Toronto — Montreal 


Chicago 
Boston 


Washington 
San  Francisco 


Denver 


CAN  YOUR  ROAD  AFFORD 
TO    BE    WITHOUT 


This  Book 


:;>*-«-«* 


Approved  by  the  Master  Car  Builders  Association — "United  States  Safety  Ap- 
pliances for  All  Classes  of  Cars  and  Locomotives" — includes  all  the  latest  amend- 
ments and  conference  rulings.  Clear  illustrations  of  all  classes  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives, showing  the  correct  legal  application  of  all  safety  appliances  with  the 
specific  law  preceding  each  cut. 

This  Boole  '^  needed  by  every  repair  fore- 
•■Jvwjlk  man,  car  inspector  and  repair- 
man on  your  road,  every  manufacturer  of  cars 
and  locomotives,  every  man  having  to  do  with 
the  checking  up  of  or  application  of  Correct 
Safety  Appliances. 

Ssmplr  copies. 

Lestber  blodlof.  $1.50. 

Clotb.   RlDforted  ModlDf.   SO  esnta. 

Speelsl   prltv  on  quantity  ordar*. 

Gibson,  Pribble  &  Co.,  Publishers 

Send  orders  to  GARRETT  &  MASSIE,  Inc., 
Selling    Agents. 

P.  O.  Box  A-855     Richmond,  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 


i_ 


SPECIAL  DROP 
FORCINGS 

Brake  Jaws 
Knuckle  Pins 
Air  Brake  Pins 
Center  Plates 

Draw  Bar  Yokes 

Bull  Dozer 
and  Heading 
Machine  Work 
Heavy  and  Light 
Drop    Forgings 

made  by 

The  Forging  Specialists 

Steel  Car  Forg'e  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The   Robinson 

Automatic   Train  -  Pipe 

Connector 


Economy  Safety  Efficiency 

Steam  Air  and  Signal 
Passenger   and   Freight   Equipment 

The  Robinson  Connector  Co.,  Inc. 

17  Battery  Place,     -     NEW  YORK 


ja" 


The  Robinson  Connector  Co. 
Imperial  Bank  Building 


of  Canada,  Ltd 
Montreal 
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Odd  Isn't  It 


— that  some  people  think  of  advertising  as  a  means  of  benefiting  only  the  seller,  when 
its  basic  function  must  be  to  render  a  necessary  service  to  the  buyer,  else  it  could  not 
exist.  Merchandise  lives  or  dies  as  it  does  or  does  not  meet  a  human  need.  Adver- 
tising is  subject  to  the  same  law  of  service.  The  real  measure  of  its  value  is  what  it 
(jives,  not  what  it  gets. 

In  the  light  of  these  truths,  the  marvelous  growth  of  advertising  in  itself,  is  an  im- 
pressive demonstration  of  its  essential  character  in  our  economic  system. 

But  you  are  not  interested  in  all  advertising  any  more  than  you  are  in  all  merchan- 
dise.    That  is  one  big  reason  why  you  have  a   highly  specialized   Business   Paper   in 

your  field  such  as  the  one  carry- 
ing this  advertisement.  It  was 
born  of  your  needs,  not  of  any 
man's  desire  to  be  a  publisher. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


Each  has  subscribed  to  and  is  main- 
taining the  highest  standards  of  prac- 
tice in  their  editorial  and  advertising 
seri-ice. 

Advertising  and   Selling 
Anil  r  «.  .11   Architect 
American    Blacksmith 
American   Exporter 
American  Funeral  Director 
American  Hatter 
American  Machinist 
American  Paint  Journal 
American  Paint   and   Oil   Dealer 
American  Printer 
American  School    Board    Journal 
Architectural    Record 
Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer 
Automobile  Journal 
Automotive  Industries 


Management        = 


Bakers  Weekly 

Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 

Brick    and    CTay    Record 

Buildings    and    Building  _ 

Bulletin    of    Pharmacy  ^ 

Canadian  Grocer  s 
Canadian  Railway   and   Marine  World         s 

Candv    and   Ice   Cream  s 
Chemical  &  Metallurgical   Engineering       g 

Qothier  and    Furnisher  g 

Coal  Age  g 

Coal  Trade  Journal  = 

Concrete  g 

Cotton  s 

Daily     Iron     Trade     &     Metal     Market        B 

Report  = 

Domestic    Engineering  M 

Dry    Goods    Economist  = 

Drygoodsman  p 

Dry  Goods  Reporter  = 

Electric    Railway    Journal  M 

Electrical  Merchandising  s 

Electrical  Record  g 

Electrical  Review  = 

Electrical  World  M 

Embalmcr's  Monthly  = 

Engineering  World  g 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  = 

Engineering  News-Record  M 

Factory  g 

Farm    Machinery — Farm    Power  s 

Foundry    (The)  g 

Furniture  Journal  = 

Furniture  Manufacturer  and  Artisan  g 

Furniture  Merchants"  Trade  Journal  = 

Gas  Age  g 

Gas  Record  ^ 

Grand   Rapids   Furniture   Record  M 

Haberdasher  g 

Hardware  Age  s 


How  It  Works  for  You 

What  it  does  for  you  and  your  field 
editorially  is  self  evident,  but  its  a<iitorial 
service  is  just  as  vital.  Instead  of  a 
buyer  having  to  depend  upon  gossip, 
hearsay  and  driblets  of  information  from 
this  or  that  source,  he  gets  it  all  between 
two  covers. 

Timely,  authoritative,  comprehensive 
statements  about  needed  materials  pass 
in  review  as  the  advertising  pages  are 
turned.  Confident  judgments  can  be 
formed,  and  intelligent  decisions  made. 

Yet  advertising  is  NOT  an  added  ex- 
pense, but  an  improved  distributive 
process,  which  takes  the  place  of  slower, 
more  costly  and  less  efficient  methods. 

That  is  why  it  pays  to  read  adver- 
tising even  more  than  it  pays  to  adver- 
tise. Especially  if  you  read  it  in  papers 
which  have  met  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  meml)ership  in  The  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc.,  for  one  of  its 
standards  of  practice  requires  that  a 
paper  must  decline  any  advertisement 
which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  or  which 
does  not  conform  to  business  integrity. 

You    are    invited    to    consult    us    freely 
about  Business  Papers  or  Business 
Paper  Advertising 


m  (Continued) 

g  Heating    and    Ventilating    Magazine 

^  Hull-  and   Leather 

m  Hotel    Monthly 

=  Illustrated   Milliner 

g  Implement   and  Tractor  Age 

g  Industrial    Arts    Magazine 

g  Inland    Printer 

m  Iron    Age 

s  Iron  Trade   Review 

g  Lumber 

g  Lumber  Trade  Journal 

^  Lumber  World  Review 

g  Manufacturers'  Record 

^  Manufacturing  Jeweler 

=  Marine  Engineering 

=  Marine  Review 

M  Metal     Worker,    Plumber    and    Steam 

g  .t^'tter 

=  Mining  and  Scientific  Press 

g  Millinery    Trade    Review 

^  Mill    Supplies 

^  Modern    Hospital 

g  Motor  Age 

g  Motorcycle   and    Bicycle   Illustrated 

=  Motor  Truck 

s  Motor  World 

=  National  Builder 

g  National  Druggist 

^  National  Petroleum   News 

g  Nautical   Gazette 

g  Northwestern  Druggist 

g  Nugent's,  The  Garment  Weekly 

=  Power 

s  Power  Boating 

g  Power  Plant  Engineering 

g  Price  Current— Grain    Reporter 

g  Railway  Age 

g  Railway  Electrical  Engineer 

g  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer 

^  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 

g  Railway  Signal  Engineer 

^  Retail   Lumberman 

g  Rubber  Age 

g  .Shoe  Findings 

g  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

=  Shoe  Retailer 

g  Southern  Engineer 

g  Southern  Hardware    and    Implement 

^  Journal 

g  Sporting    Goods    Dealer 

g  Starchroom    Laundry    Journal 

g  Tea  and   Coffee  Trade  Journal 

^  Textile    World   Journal 

g  Timberman 

=  Transfer    and    Storage 

g  Twin    City    Commercial    Bulletin 

g  Woodworker 

iiii:iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiraiitiiiiiiiuiiniUHiiiiiiiHuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiitiH^ 


THE   ASSOCIATED   BUSINESS   PAPERS,   Inc.    | 


g  JESSE  H.  NEAL,  Executive  Secretary 

I      HEADQUARTERS:  220  West  42nd  Street 

ImpiniMiiiniiiiiHiiuiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiH^ 


NEW  YORK  CITY     | 


^itiiiiniRRniiiiiiiiiiiiinB)^^ 
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American  Efficiency  Demands  That  Fuel  Be  Saved 

THE  AMERICAN  IDEAL  STEAM  TRAP 

will  keep  steam  lines  free  from  condensation. 

Let  us  help  you  select  the  proper  size  for  your  particular 
needs. 

Address  our  nearest  office. 

American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  Cbicago  BOSTON  Atlanta  Pittiburgb 


The 
Stevenson 

;i>  SAFETY 

Nut  Bolt  and 
Washer 


It's  bolted  with  Stevenson  Safety  Nuts  and 
Bolts  is  the  highest  recommendative  in 
mechanical  construction. 


Send  your  requirements  for  our  estimates. 


The  Safety  Nut  &  Bolt  Co. 

1836   Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

New   York    Office— Woolworth    Bldg. 

DETROIT  OFFICE-544    Book   Bld^. 

Chicajro    Office — 1976    Transportation     Bldg. 

San   Francisco  Office — Z79-283   Minna  St. 


Miles,   Miles,  More  Miles 

than  ever  secured  before  is  what  users  of 

Q  &  C  Piston  Rod  Packing 

are  getting  from  every  engine.  When  the  engine  is  drifting,  the 
packing  automatioally  relcasts  its  grip  upon  the  piston  rod,  saving 
wear  or  possible  scoring  of  piston  rod.  (j  &  C  Packing  receives 
perfect    lubrication    with 

Q  &  C   Piston   Rod    Lubricators 


T*HI*E-» 


PACKING  AND  LUBRICATOR  CO 

GENERAL  OFFICES   90  WEST  ST  NEWYQRK 
Cmicago  Oi^fiCE.  PE.OPi.e&  GA^  Building 

FACTOI»V.70aO  PEARL  STR  CET.  JERSE  V  Cl  T  Y    N    J 


BRAKE 
SHOES 


American  Brake  Shoe  & 
Foundry  Company 

30  Church  St.,    New  York 


322  So.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO 


Chattanooga, 

TENN. 


Cttid  Medal  Award,  Pemama- Pact  fie  Expttmtion 
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BUYERS  INDEX 

For  location  of  advertisements  ot  manufac- 
turere  listed  in  the  Buyers'  Index,  see 
Alphabetical  Index  on  the  la^t  white  page 


t  t      II 


ABRASIVE  MATERIAL. 

Carborundun  Co. 
Norton    Company. 
ACCUMULATORS.  HYDRAULIC 
Chambcrsburg   Engineering  Co. 
Hydraulic   Press   Mfg.   Co. 
United  Enginecritig  &  Fdj.  Co. 
Watson   Stillman  Co. 
Wood  &  Co..  R.   D. 
ACETYLENE,   DISSOLVED. 

Air    Reduction    Co. 
ACETYLENE     WELDING     R(M>S 
AND  WIRE. 
Central   Steel   &  Wire  Co. 
AIR   BRAKE   FITTINGS. 
Crane    Coinpanv. 
AIR    COMPRESSORS. 
Duntley- Dayton   Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand   Co. 
Westinsrhouse  Air  Brake  Ca 
AIR  DRILLS. 
j      Duntley  I  >ayton   Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
AIR    HOSE. 
I     Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
lAIR   RESERVOIR   JOINTS. 
I      Barco    Mfg.   Co. 
[ALLIGATOR    SHEARS. 
Long  &   Allstatter   Co. 
ALLOY,   DIE   STEEL. 

Ludlum  Steel  Co. 
ALLOY,    TOOL    STEEL. 

Ludlum  Steel  Co. 
ALLOYS. 

Metal   *  Thermit  Corp. 
APPARATUS.   BRAZING,   WELD- 
ING    AND     CUTTING,     HEAT 
TREATMENT. 
Air  Reduction  Co. 
ARBORS. 

Brown    &   Sharpe   Mfg.   Co. 
'     Gereland  Twiat  Drill   Co. 
!  ARBOR    PRESS. 
:     Nicholson  Co..  VV.  H. 
ARBORS,  MILLING  MACHINE. 
I     Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
ARCHITECTURAL  IRON. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
ARCH.    LOCOMOTIVE    BRICK. 

American     \rch    Co. 
ARCH  TUBES. 

National    Tube    Co. 
ARC  WELDERS,  PLASTIC 

Wilson   Welder  ft  Metala  Co. 
ARGON. 

Air  Reduction  Co. 
ARRESTERS.    LIGHTNING. 

^  ■     P'ectrir     ^<> 

AUTOMATIC     CHUCKING     MA- 
CHINES. 
Potter   &    Johnston    Marh.    Co. 
AUTOMATIC    CONNECTORS. 

Robinson   Connector  Co. 
AUTOMATIC   DIES. 
Greenfield   Tap    A    Die    Corp. 
JoBea   ft   Lamaon   Machiae  Co. 
Vntirmal     Acme    Cn  .    The 
AUTOMATIC  LEVER   CHUCKS. 

Potter   &    Tohnston    .Mach.   Co. 
AUTOMATIC    MILLING    MA- 
CHINES. 
Potter   *    Tohnston   Mach.   Co. 
AUTOMATIC    SCREW     MA- 
CHINES. 
Potter  8t  Johnston    Mach.   Co. 
AUTOMATIC      REUEVING 
LATHES. 

V;i-.    P'tnetit-Pond    Co 

IaUTOMATIC     smoke     BOX 
BLOWER  FITTINGS. 

Barce  Mfg.  Co. 
AXLES. 

Camden    Forge   Co. 

Lima   Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 
AXLES.    CAR    ft    LOCOMOTIVK. 

Follak   Steel    Co. 
BABBITT  METAL. 

Allan    &    Son,    A. 

Gilbert  ft  Sons.  Bran  Fdry.  Co..  A. 


Merchant   ft   Evans   Co. 
Ryerson    ft   Son,    Jos.    T. 

BALL  BEARING  STEEL. 

Ludlum  Steel  Co. 

BALLS,  HOLLOW  BALANCED 
BRASS,  FOR  PUMPS  AND 
VALVES. 

Draper  Mfg.   Co. 

BALLS,  SOLID  BRASS,  FOR 
PUMPS  AND   VALVES. 

Draper  Mfg.   Co. 

BANDING  PRESSES,  HYDRAU- 
UC 

Wood   &   Co.,   R.   D. 
BARS,  BORING. 

Gisholt   Machine  Co. 
BARS,    BORING    VALVE    CHAM- 
BER,  BUSHING,    PORTABLE. 

Rooksby    ft    Co.,    E.    j. 

Underwood  Corp..  H.   B. 
BARS,    LOCO.    CYLINDER    BOR- 
ING.   PORTABLE. 

Ryerson    &    Son,    Jos.    T. 

Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
BARS,   STEEL. 

Ryerson    &    Son,    Jos.    T. 
BATTERIES.   ELECTRIC 

Electric  Storage   Battery  Co. 
BEARINGS.  JOURNAL. 

Allan    &  Son,  A. 

Gilbert  &  Sons,  Brass  Fdry.  Co..  A. 
BEARINGS,    SIDE. 

American   Steel    Foundries. 

Chicago    Ry.  .Equipment    Cc 

Gilbert  St  Sons  Brass  Fdy.  Co..  A. 

Sturki    (^ompanv      A 

BEARINGS.  TUBULAR  MATE- 
RIAL FOR. 

National    Tube   Co. 
BELL    RINGERS. 

United  'states  Metallic  Packing  Co. 
BELT  DRESSING. 

KowKfr    A    Co..     Inc.,    S.    F. 

BELTING.    SILENT    CHAIN. 

Morse    Chain    Co. 
BENCHES,    WORK. 

Manufacturing  Equip,  ft  Eng.  Co. 
BENDING  MACHINES. 

NilesBement-Pond   Co. 

Rverson    ft    Son.    Tos.    T 
BENDING    PRESSES.    HYDRAU- 
LIC. 

Chambersburg   Engineering  Co. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 
BENDING  ROLLS. 

Niles-Bement  Pond    Co. 

Ryerson   &  Son.    Tos.   T. 
BEVELS,  UNIVERSAL. 

Brown    &   Sharpe    Mfg.    Co. 

Starrett   Co..  L    S. 
BITS.  TRACK  AND  BONDING. 

Rich    Tool    Co. 
BLACKSMrm    SHOP    EQUIP- 
MENT. 

National  Machinery  Co. 
BLOCKS,    CHAIN. 

Ford   Chain    Block   Co. 
BLOW  PIPES,  OXY-ACETYLENE. 

Air   Reduction    Co. 
BOILER    CHEMICALS. 

Dearborn   Chemical    Co. 
BOILER  COMPOUNDS. 

Dearborn    Chemical    Co. 

United    States    Graphite    Ca 
BOILERS.  GRAPHITE. 

Ignited  States  Graphite  Co. 
BOILERS,  LOCOMOTIVE. 

American   Locomotive   Co. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Worka.  The. 
BOILER  SHOP  MACHINERY. 

Landis  Machine   Co..  Inc. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Rverson    ft    Son,    Jos.    T. 

Sellers   ft   Co.,  Inc.,  Wm. 

TVnwi^a  ^ft9/>(nv  Machioe  Co. 
BOILER    TUBES. 

Reading  Iron   Co. 


BOILER    WASHERS   AND 
TESTERS. 

Ohio    Injector   Co. 
Sellers   ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Wm. 

BOLSTERS,   CAR. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 
BOLSTERS,  STEEL. 

Commonwealth    Steel    Co. 
BOLT    CUTTERS. 

Acme    Machinery    Co. 

Acme    Machine   Tool    Co. 

Foote-Burt    Co. 

Greenfield    Tap    &   Die    Corp. 

Landis   Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

National   Machinery  Co. 

Niles   Bement   Pond    Co. 
BOLT    AND    NUT    MACHINERY. 

Acme    Machinery   Co. 

Ajax    Manufacturing    Co. 

Greeij field    Tap    ft    Die   Corp. 

Landis   Machine   Co.,  Inc. 

Viles   BernVnt    Pond    Cn 

BOLT   TURNING   MACHINERY. 

Baush    Mach.    Tool   Co, 
BOLTS   AND   NUTS. 
Rverson    &    Son.    Tos     T. 
Safety    Nut    ft   Bolt    Co. 

^teel    Cut    Forffe    rn 

BONANZA  AND  BADGER  CUPS. 

Brsly    &   Co.,  C.  H. 
BOND    WIRES. 

Pave  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
BOOKS. 

nih^nn-Prihhle    Co. 
BORING    MACHINES. 
Betts    Machine    Co. 
I.andis  Tool  Co. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 
Niles- Bemcnt-Pond  Co. 
BORING.      DRILLING      AND 
MILLING    MACHINES.    HORI- 
ZONTAL. 
Betts    Machine    Co. 
Gisholt   Machine  Co. 
Lucas  Machine  Tool   Co. 
Niles-BementPond  Co. 
BORING  AND  TURNING  MILLS. 
Betts    Machine    Co. 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Cincinnati  Planer  Co. 
Colbum  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Newton   Machine  Tool  Works. 
Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
Ryerson   ft  Son,  Jos.  T. 
Sellers    ft   Co      Inc      Wm. 
Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
BORING   AND   TURNING  MILLS. 
VERTICAL. 
Betts  Machine  Co. 
Gisholt   Machine  Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
BORING    MILLS. 
Betts   Machine   Co. 
Cnlhnrn    Machine    Tool    Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond   Co 
BORING    MILLS.   HORIZONTAL. 
T-ncas   Machine   Tool    Co 
Newton   Machine  Tool  Works. 
v:'-.  R>.n>»r,f  Pond    Co. 
BORING  TOOLS. 
Armstronir  Bros    Tool  Co. 

BOXE.S.  CAVT  IRAN  PACKING 
F^R  IT^E  W»TM  MAROFN. 
INC  AND  ANNEALING  FUR- 
NACES. 

P-nn-n    fk   Sl'i^rpe   Vffc     Co. 
BOXTTF     AND     CRYSTOX     CIR- 
n  F_S. 

BRAKE    BEAM    SUPPORTS. 

rT»ir«8T>  Pv    Fouipment  Co. 
BRAKE   BEAMS. 

Atnerican    Steel    Foundries. 
fTitV«io  Vv    Fquipment  Cb. 
BRAKE   HEADS. 
American    Steel    Foundries. 
Chicago  Ry.  Equipment  Co. 


BRAKE  LEVERS. 

Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Ca 

BRAKE    PINS. 
Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

BRAKE  SHOES. 

Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co. 
Chicago  Ry.   Equipment  Co. 
Railway  Materials  Co. 

BRAKE   WHEELS. 

National    Malleable   Castings    Co. 
BRAKES,   AIR. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
BRAKES,   ELECTRIC. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Ca 
BRASS   AND   COPPER    (SHEETS. 
TUBES.    ETC.). 

Besly   ft   Co..   C.  H. 

Merchant   ft   Evans   C*. 
BRASSES. 

Allan    &  Son,  A. 

Gilbert  &  Sons,  Brass  Fdry.  Co.,  A. 
BRAZING. 

Air  Reduction   Co. 
BRONZE. 

Allan   &  .Son,  A. 

Gilbert  &  Sons,  Brass  Fdry.  Co.,  A. 
BRUSHES. 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Aiama  Co, 
BRUSHES.    MOTOR   AND 
GENERATOR. 

t'nited  States  Graphite  Co.,  The. 
BUFFERS,    FRICTION. 

Gould  Coupler  Co. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Ca 
BULLDOZERS. 

Ajax  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canton    Foundry    &    Machine   Ca 

Chambersburg  Enginetring  Co. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Ca 

Ryerson   &  Son,  Jos.   T. 

Wood   &   Co.   R     D. 
BURNER.  BUNSEN,  ACETYLENE. 

Air  Reduction   Co. 
BURRING  MACHINES. 

Aiait    Mfg.   Cn 
BUSHING     PRESSES.     HYDRAU- 
LIC 

Chambersburg  Engineering  Ca 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 
-Cr  CLAMPS. 

^rmitrr,..,.    ^i-Og,  Tool  Co. 

CAB  SQUIRTS. 

Ohio   Injector   Co. 
CABLES. 

Gener.Tl     F.loi~tric     Cx). 
CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 

Air    Reduction    Co. 

CALIPER  GAUGES. 

Williams  Co..  J.  H. 
CALIPERS. 

Davis    Boring  Tool   Co. 

Starrett  &  Co..  L.  S„  The. 

Williams  ft  Co.,  J.  H. 
CAM  SHAFTS. 

Camden    Forge   Co. 
CARBON  TOOL  STEEL. 

T.ndltim   Steel   Co. 
CARBORUNDUM. 

Parhortindnm    Co. 

CARBOX  BORING  MACHINES. 

CAR  DOOR  FASTENERS. 

VitirtTio'    Vf9n--»M,    '~«atiBgs    Co. 
CAR  WHEEL  BORERS. 

B^tts   Machine   Co 
CARS.   FREIGHT   fNEW>. 

Lima  Locnmotive  Works,  lac. 
CARS.    MOTOR. 

n»n,.ril      Plertrte     Cn 

CARWHFFL    BORING 
MACHINES. 

v:i         R.m^.<t   Pond     Co. 

Mwrttt  ft  Stofir  O*..  laa 
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PANTASOTE 


TRADE  MARK 


T^HE  National  Standard  for  car 
curtains  and  car  upholstery. 
Twenty  years'  service  tests  have 
established  its  superiority  to  any 
other  curtain  material. 


AGASOTE 


TRADE    MARK 


FOR  car  headlinings  and  interior  trim.    A 
homogeneous  waterproof  board  of  great 
density  and  tensile  strength.     It  will  not 
warp,  blister  or  separate. 

NON-CONDUCTIVE  qualities  of  heat 
and  cold  make  it  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  headlining  and  interior  trim  for  steel 
fireproof  passenger  cars,  entirely  eliminating 
the  disadvantage  of  steel  for  interior  trim  and 
giving  the  appearance  of  wood  finish. 


THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY 

11  Broadway,  New  York  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

797  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


L 
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CAR     WHEEL     GRINDING     MA- 

Nuf  lull    company. 
CASTINGS,    BENCH    IXG   GRAY 
I        IRON. 

1      Brjwn   &    Sharpe    Mfg.    Co. 
CASTINGS.  BRASS  AND  BRONZE. 
I     Allan   &  Son,   A. 

Gilbert  &  auiis  Brass  Fdy.  Co.,  A. 
i  CASTINGS,  IRUN   AND  STEEl. 

AmcricttO   dicel    l>uuu(lrtes. 

Buckeye    &teel   Castings    Co. 

Couuiiunwcaiia    ateel   Co. 

Gould    Couplet    Co. 

McConway  &  Torley  Co.,  The. 

Matioudl   M^leaOie   Casting*  Co. 
CASTINGS.    MAia.EABL£    IRON. 

buckc>c    Steel    C<iatiiigs    CO. 
I     Natiutidl    M^lcable   Castings  Co. 
CASTINGS.  STEEU 
I    American    dtcci    houndnes. 
I      Modern    Steel    Castings    Co. 
CAST  IRON  WELDING  RODA. 
I     Central    Steel    &    Wire   Co. 
CAST  STEEL  WELDING  RODS,     i 

Central   Steel   &  Wire  Co. 
CAST  IRON. 

Central  Steel  &  Wire  Ca 
CAST   STEEL. 
:     Central   Steel   &  Wire  Co. 
CAST    STEEL  '  STANDS. 
I     Central  Steel  &  Wire  Co, 
CEMENT   PIPE. 

U.  S.  Grajihite  Co.,  The. 
CENTER    BEARINGS. 

Chicago    Ry.    Equipment  Co. 
CENTERING  DEVICES. 

\  -I  •■.,  Ill   I*..'       •  " 

CENTERING    MACHINES. 

Hendv    Mach.    Co.,  The. 
CENTER    PLATES. 
American  Steel    Fotindriei. 
National   Malleable  Castings  Co 
Steel    Car    ForRe   Co. 
CENTER    PUNCHES. 
Brown    &    Sharpe    Mfg.    Co. 
Starrptt  Co..  I      'J     Til' 
CENTERS.      INDEX     IMPROVED 
BENCH. 
Rrown   &    Shame   Mfg.   Co. 
CHAINS.    BLOCK. 
I      Mor«e   Chain    Co. 
CHAINS.    DRIVE- 
Mnr«e  Chain   Co. 
CHAINS.      POWER 
I        SION. 
'      Morse   Chain    Co. 
CHAINS.    SILENT    (ROCKER 
j        JOINT). 
I      Mor<e  Chain  Co. 
CHAINS.   SPROCKET  WHEEL. 

Mi<r«r  Chain  Co. 
CHASERS. 

I     Oiimeiric     Tool     Co. 
I     Greenfield     Tap     ft     Die     Cor». 

{ones   &    Lamson   Machine   Co. 
fodem    Tool    Co. 
'     Pratt   9r  Whitney  Co. 
CHEMICALS. 

Dearhnrn   Chemical  Co. 
CHEMISTS. 

nfarhnrn    Chemical    Co. 
CHICAGO    LUBRICATOR. 

Ohio    Tnjertor    Co 
CHICAGO  FLANGE  OILER. 

Ohio     Tnifctnr     Co 

CHIPPING  HAMMERS  I 

I     Independent    Pneumatic   Tool  Co.  | 

'      Ini-'ersoIl-Rand  Co.  | 
CHROME   MAGNET  STEEL. 

T  )idtiifn    ^'ee'    <"" 

CHROME   NICKEL   WELDING 
I        RODS.  I 

I     Central  Steel   A  Wire  Co. 
CHUCKING   MACHINES. 
j     Brown  *  «:harpe  Mfg  Ce. 

ninholf  Machine  Co. 
CHtfCXS. 

Clark   Equipment  Co. 

n'«holt    Marhine    Co. 

Mor«e  Twist  Drill  ft  Machine  Ce. 

Potter    ft    Tohn«tfin    Mach.    Co. 

CHUCKS.      VERTICAL      BORING 
I        MILL. 

I     Civlinit  Machine  Co. 
CLAMPS. 

Brown   ft  Sharpe  Mfft.  Co. 

Starrett  Co..  L.  S..  The. 

wniU'-«  *  Co..  J.  H. 
CLAY.   FIRE. 

Cs  rhorundiwn   Co. 
CLOCKS.   TIME. 

ni«ho1t   MaeSJne  Co. 
COACH     AVT>     COACH     YARD 
STEAM   JOINTS. 

Rsrro    ^f'»    Co 
COLD   METAL  SAWS. 

Newtnn     Marhine    Tool    Worfca. 

Ryerson    ft    Son,    Jos.    T. 


TRANSMIS- 


COLUMNS.  STEEL. 

Chesapeake    Iron    Wks. 

COMBINATION  BOILER  CHECKS. 

Oluo    Injector    Co. 

COMPENSATORS.  AUTOMATIC 

Elec.  Controller  Mig.  Co.,  The. 
COMPRESSION      SHAFT     COUP- 
LING. 

Nicholson    ft    Co..    W.    H. 
COMPRESSORS,  AIR. 

General     Llecinc     Co. 

Independent   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

InKcrsoll-Kand     Cu. 

WeitinifVioii^e    Air    Rriilce   Co. 

CONDENSING  PLANTS. 

IngersoU-Kand  Co. 
CONUOn   FL^JCIBLE. 

Franklin   Railway  Supply  Co..  Ino. 
CONNECTORS. 

Durbin    Co. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

Westinghouse    Elec.    &   Mfg.    Co. 
CONTROLLERS. 

General     tlcctric    Co. 

Elec.  Controller  Mfg.  C6.,  The. 
COUNTERBORES. 

Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co. 
COUNTERSINKS. 

Clark   Equipment  Co. 
Rich    1...  '    «  o 
COUNTER     SHAFTS    AND 
HANGERS. 

Brown   &   Sharpe   Mfg.   Co. 
COUPLERS. 

American    Steel     Foundries. 

Buckeye     Steel     Castings     Co. 

Franklin  Railway   Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Gould   Coupler   Co. 

McConway  ft  Torley  Co,  The. 

National    Malleable  Casting*  Co. 
COUPLERS,  HOSE. 

Ingersoll-Kand    Co. 

Railway  Utility   Co. 

WestinirhouRe    Air  Brake  CO. 
COUPLINGS,  HOSE. 

TnH^penHrnt     Pneumatic    Tool    f*o. 

COVERING    PIPE  AND   BOILER. 

Cr;nie    Company. 

CRANES. 

NilesBement-Pond  Co. 
CRANES.  ELECTRIC 

Niles-Hemeni   I'cii.i     Co. 

Toledo  Bridije  ft  Crane  Co. 
CRANES,     ELECTRIC     TRAVEL- 
ING. 

Chesapeake  Iron   Wkt. 
CRANES.  GANTRY. 

Chesajjeake   Iron    Wks. 

Morgan    F.neineerin?    Co. 
CRANES,  HAND  POWER. 

Chesapeake    Iron    Works. 
CRANES,    HYDRAULIC 

Chambershurg    Engineering   Co. 
CRANES.  JIB. 

Chesapeake   Iron   WVs. 
CRANES,   OVERHEAD. 

Morsan   Encineering  Co. 
CRANES,  PORTABLE. 

Canton    Fr.Mn.i-.    <    ^fachine  Co. 
CRANES.  TRAVELING. 

Niles- Bement- Pond  Co. 

Toledo   Bridsre    ft   Crane  Co. 
CRANES.  TRAVELING  SHOP. 

Chesapeake    Iron    Wks. 
CRANES.  WALL  AND  JIB. 

N'ile.i-Bemeni  Pond    Co. 

Toledo   Bridge   ft  Crane  Co..  The 
CRANK  PIN  PRESSES,  HYDRAU- 
LIC. 

Hvdraiilir   Press    Mfsr.    Co. 
CRANK    PIN   TURNING 
MACHINES. 

Nilea- Bement  Pond    Co. 

T^rderwood    Corp.,    H.    B. 
CRANK  PINS. 

Camden    Forge  Co. 
CROSS     HEADS     AND     CROSS 
HEAD  SHOES. 

Ba'-fr.    ^^'ff     Cn 

CRUSHERS'    SHAFTS. 

Camden    Forpe   Co. 
CT'RTAINS  AND  FIXTURES,  CAR 

P-.ntn<:ote    Co. 

CURTAIN        MATERIAL,        CAR 
WINDOW. 

P:..    ...... Ir       '~n  TV,,. 

CUTTER  GRINDERS. 
CUTTERS.   GEAR. 

Brnwn    Sr    Sharne    Mfsr.    Co. 

CUTTERS.     MILLING     FORMED, 
INSERTED  TOOTH. 

Brn  in    ft    «:).a<-ne    Mfff     Co. 
CUTTERS*    TOOL    HOLDER. 

Williams  Co.,  J.   H. 
CUTTERS. 

Brown   &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 
Norton  Co. 


CUTTING     OFF     MACHINES. 
AUTOMATIC 

Brown   &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
CUTTING       OIL       RECLAIMING 

SYSTEM. 

K,  «^.  r    &    Co..    Inc..    S.    F. 
CUTTING,  OXY-ACETYLENE. 

Air    Reduction    Co. 
CUTTING  OFF  MACHINES. 

Brown    &   Sharpe   Mig.    Co. 

Greenfield   Tap  ft    Die  Corp. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
CUTTING  OFF  TOOL^. 

Armsirung    Bros.    Tool   Co. 
CYLINDER  BORING 
MACHINES. 

Nile*  Bcmeni  Pond   Co. 
CYLINDER  COCKS. 

V     >     Metallic    Tacking  Co. 
CYLINDER  GRINDING  MACHINE. 

Jleal'^    Machine   Co       The 

CYLINDERS.  COMPRESSED  AIR. 
GAS,  ETC 

National    Tube   Co. 
DERAILERS.     PORTABLE     (ME- 
CHANICAL     AND      HAND 
THROW). 

Q  ft  C  Co. 
DIE  HEADS. 

Geometric  Tool   Co. 

Greenfield    Tap    ft    Die    Cory. 

Jones  &  lamson   Machine  Co. 

Landis  Machine  Co. 

Modern  Tool  Co. 

Rickert-Shafer   Co. 
DIES. 

Geometric  Tool  Co. 

Greenfield    Tap    ft    Die    C#r». 

Jones  ft  Lamson  Machine  Co. 

Landis    Machine    Co.,    Inc. 

Modem  Tool  Co. 

National    Acme  Co.,  The. 

Rickert-Shafer  Co. 
DIES,  THREADING.  OPENINC 

Geometric  Tool  Co. 

Greenfield  Tap  ft  Pie  Cor». 

Jones   ft  Lamson  Machine  Co. 

Landis  Machine  Co. 

Modem  Tool  Co. 

National    Acme    Co.,   The. 

Rickert-Shafer  Co. 
DISC  AND  RING  WHEELS. 

V~-ton    '' 
DISC      AND      RING     WHEEL 
GRINDERS. 

Besly  ft  (  o.    C.  H. 
DISC  GRINDF-R-S    COMBINATION 
WITH     CUTTING     OFF     MA- 
CHINE. 

Armstronsr  Bros.  Tool  Co. 
DOGS.  LATHE. 

A._....„nv     W-'.«      Tn«»     Co. 

WillUms  ft  Co..  J.  H. 
DOOR   FIXTURES. 
RaitwaT    T'tUity    Co. 

DRAFT  ARMS. 

%m»-ir*r<  «♦••'   ""•"idries. 
DRAFT.   BALANCED. 

Engineer  Co.,  The 
DRAFT      RiCr.rNO        AND      AT- 
TACHMENTS 

Cnmmonweslth    Steel  Co. 

friJoT,   n-sft  n»«-   Co. 
DRAW  BAR  YOKES. 

Q.,ei   r->-   v~^t"  Co. 
DRILL  HOLDERS. 

\»-Tn strong    Bros.    Tool   Co. 

DRILL  VISES 

Artn«tronB    Bro«     Tool    Co. 

DRILLING   MACHINES. 

American    Tnn}    Wnrira   Cm. 
Colburn  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Foote-B'"-*    C" 
T  and!*   Tool   Co. 
N»le«-Benient-Pond    Co. 
Reed-Prenttee   Co. 
Rvetson  ft   Son.   Tos.   T. 

Seller.    A    Cr,       T«e       Wm. 
Shern'tt  ft   Stoer  Co.     Inc. 
ORII  f  ING      MACHINES      (ARCH 
BAR>. 

Vnnt^   n..rt      fn 

DRILT.TNG    MACHINES.    HEAVY 
DUTY. 

Colhiim   Machine  Tool   Co. 
V;i».  n«-nien<  P'.n/l    Cr. 
DRIT  T  INC      MACHINES.     HORI- 
ZONTAL. 

Foote-Burt   Co. 

v;i»«  n>nient  VnnA   Pr> 

DRTLIING    MACHINES,    MULTI- 
PLE. 

Fnnta.Bnrt    Cn 

DRILLING  MACHTNES.   RADIAL. 

American    Tool   Works   Co. 
NiIe«-Benient-Pond    Co. 
v.^A  p— ♦:-.    <-- 

DRILLS.  ELECTRIC 

Independent   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 


United  States  Electrical  To<rf  Cbw 
DRILLS,    HIGH    DUTY. 

Colburn   Maclune   Tool   Co. 

DRILLS,    HIGH   SPEED. 

Aurora  Tool   Wks.,  The. 

Clark   Equipment   Co. 
DRILLS,   HEAVY   SERVICE. 

Ilenance   Mach.    Co. 
DRILLS,  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE. 

Bdush   Macti.   'loui   cu. 
DRILLS,  PNEUMATIC 

Independent    i'ueumatic   Tool    Co. 
DRILLS.    PORTABLE 
(PNEUMATIC). 

Ingersoll-Kand  Co. 
DRII.l.S,   RADIAL. 

tidusb  Macb.  Tool  (3o. 
ORILI^,  MUCK. 

lii({Ci!>oU-Kaiid    Ce. 
DRILLS.  TWIST. 

Clark   Equipment  Co. 

Cleveland   Iwist  Drill  Co. 

Morse   iwist  Lirill  A  Machine  Co. 

Ryerson   Ik   Son,  Jos.   T. 
DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

.Vtanutacturinti    bquip     ft   Eng.  Co. 
DRIVES,   SILENT   CHAIN. 

Morse   Chain   Co. 
DRIVING    WHEEL  CENTERS. 

Americas    bteel    Foundries. 

Common* ealfW    <teel    Co. 
DROP  FOR(UN(;S. 

Heading    Iron    Co. 

Williams  Co..  J.  H. 
EHtOP  HAMMERS,  BOARD  DROP. 

United  Engineering  &  Fdy.  Co. 
DYNAMOS  AND  MUlURa. 

General    Electric   Ce. 

R»-Uanr-    Pir<-.-if    »    Eng.   Co. 
ECCENTRIC  SHAFTS. 

Camden    Forge    Co. 
ELECTRIC   DRIL1.S. 

fluntlcy-Dayton   Co. 

Independent   Pneumatic  Tool  Ca. 
ELECTRIC      EQUIPMENT      FOR 
CRANES. 

Elec.  Controller  A  Mfg.  Co.,  The. 
ELECTRIC  GRINDERS. 

Huntley- Dayton   Co. 
ELECTRIC    LIGHTING   AND 
POWER. 

General    Electric    Co. 

W».finphoii«^    F"l»»"trir    ♦    ^fg.    Co. 

ELECTRIC  MOTOR  AXLES. 

Camden    Forge    Co. 
ELECTRIC  STEEL  CASTINGS. 

Xme'-i'-Tin    S"    '     '     ■■•■•trir« 

ELECTRIC   WELDERS,    PLASTIC 
ARC 

W.Uor    Welder  A   Metals  Co. 
ELECTRIC      WELDING     RODS 
AND    WIRE. 

Central  Steel  &  Wire  Cbi 
EMERY  WHEELS. 

Bridgeport  Satety  Emery  Wheel 
Co. 
ENGINE  LATER,  QUICK 
CHANGE  GEAR,  THREAD 
CUTTING  AND  ATTACH- 
MENTS. 

Hendv  Mach.  Co.,  The. 
ENGINES. 

Crane    Company. 
EXHAUST  FANS  AND  HEADS. 

General    Electric    C» 
EXPANDING    MANDRELS. 

Faesslcr  Mfg.  Co.,  J. 

VichoUnn    ft   Co.,   W.    H. 
EYE    BOLTS. 

Williams   ft    Co..    J.    H. 
FACTORY   CUTES. 

Page  Steel  ft  Wire  Co. 
FANS,   ELECTRIC. 

General    Electric   Ce. 

We«tin(rhoti«e  Ftectric  A  Mfg.  Co. 
FENCING,    WIRE. 

Page   Steel   ft   Wire  Co. 
FILE  CLEANER. 

Nicholson   File  Co. 
FILES. 

Nicholson   File  Co. 
FILES.   TOOL   MAKINC 

..JIchnlBon   File  Co. 
FILLER. 

Central   Steel    A  Wire  Co. 
FILLER    RODS    FOR    ELECTRIC 
ACETYLENE   WELDERS. 

Central  Steel   A   Wire  Co. 
FILTERS.  WATER. 

Graver  Tank    Work*.   Wm. 
nLTERTNG    AND    CIRCULATING 
SYSTEMS  FOR  LUBRICATING 
OIL. 

nniw«>r   A    Cn..    Inf.     *     T 

FILTRATION   PLANTS.   WATER, 

Graver  Tank   Works.   Wm. 
FIRE  DOORS.  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Franklin  Railway  Supplv  Co..  Inc. 
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Electrical  power  is  speedily  winning  the  same  established 
favor  in  industrial  centers  as  that  long  enjoyed  by 
NICHOLSON  FILES,  and  these  best  files  are  widely 
used  in  the  making  of  better  electrical  machinery. 

Nicholson  Files 

assure  manufacturers  of  uniform  excellence  in  files.  Uni- 
formity of  temper,  secured  by  scientific  methods  of  harden- 
ing. Uniformity  of  cutting  of  each  keen,  ready-sharp  tooth. 
Six  thousand  kinds  of  best  FILES — a  file  for  every  purpose. 

"File  Filosophy"  and  our  Catalog  are  full  of 
interesting     and     valuable     File     information. 

NICHOLSON  FILE  CO. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.   I. 
U.  S.  A. 
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FIRE  JETS. 

Ohio   Injector  Co. 
FITTlMUd.  AIR  BRAKE. 

ateel   car    tut^c    Cu. 

W  rstingtiouar   Air  Brake  Co. 
FITTINGS,     CAST     AND     MAL- 
LEABLE  IRON. 

Crane   Company. 
FITTINGS.  i>A:»-FIXTURE. 

Dart  Mfg.  Co..  E.  M. 
FIXIURi^.    LOCOMUnVK    FIRE 

DOOR. 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co..  Inc. 
FLANGES. 

Uari    Mt|.   Co..    E.   Ill 
FLANGERS.  SNOW  AND  ICE. 

Q  &  t     14X 
FLANGING  CLAMPS. 

Nile»-Bement-Fon<l  Co. 

Ryersun    &    Son,   Joa.   T. 
FLANGING  MACHINES. 

Chambersburg    Lngineering  Co. 

Hilles  &  Jones  Co. 

McCabe  Mfg.  Co. 

N'iles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Ryerson    &    Son.    Joa.    T. 
FLANGING  PRESSES. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
FLANGING  PRESSES.  HYDRAU- 
LIC. 

Chambersburg  Engineering  Co. 

Hydraulic   Press   Mfg.   Co. 

Wood  &  Co..  R    D 
FLUE  CLEANING  MACHINES. 
I      Draper  Mfg.  Co. 
FLUE  CUTTERS. 

Clark    Equipment   Co. 

Faessler    Mtg.    Co.,   J. 

Independent   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Ryerson    &    Son,    Joa.    T. 

Underwood  Corp..  H.  B. 
FLUE  EXPANDERS. 

Faessler    Mfg     Co..    J. 

Independent   Pneomatie  Tod  Co. 

Rv^rson   Si   Sor     !•••     T.     

FLUE     RECLAIMING    ATTACH- 
MENTS. 

Draper    Mfg.    Co.,   The 
FLUE   SHOP   MACHINERY. 

Rvrrsor    *    •»""     loa.    T. 
FLUE,  WELDER. 

Draper  Mfn.  Co. 
FLUE   WELDERS,    PNEUMATIC. 

Draper   Mfg.   Co.,  The 
FORGES. 

Bradley  &   Son.  C    C. 
FORGES.  OIL  RIVETS. 

R>^r...Ti   &  Son,  Joa.  T. 
FORCINGS. 

Camden    Forge  Co. 

ReaHine   Iron    Co. 
FORGINGS.    CAR. 

RrT''ti-'    Iron    Co. 
FORGINGS.       FOUNDRY       AND 

MARINE. 

Rf-adinjf   Iron    Co. 
FORGING  MACHINES. 

Acme    Machinery    Co. 

Aiax   Manufacturing  Co. 

Chambersburg  Engineering  Ca 

National    Machinery    Co. 

Sherritt  &   Stner  Co  .  Inr 
FORGING     PRESSES.     HYDRAU- 
LIC. 

ChamberaburK   Enirineerinc   Co. 
Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 
Wood    &   Co  .   R    D. 
FCMtCING    PRESS.    STEAM    HY- 
DRAULIC. 

United   Engineering  &  Fdy.   Co. 
FORGINGS.  CAR. 

FORGINGS,     HEAVY     MACHIN- 
ERY. 

Camden    Foree    Co. 
FORCINGS.  "POLLAK"  SPECIAL 
HEAT   TREATED. 
Poll  a  W   .<;teel    Co 
FORGINC^.       RAILWAY       AND 
MARINE. 
PnllaV   Steel    Co 
FORMING     MACHINES,     AUTO- 
MATIC TURRET. 
Brown    &    Sharpe   Mfg.   Co. 
FOimORY   FACINGS. 

Vr\\*fA    States   Crsnhttf   Co. 
FOUNTAINS.  SANITARY  DRINK- 
INa 
Manufacturing    Equipment    ft    Ea- 
tineerinff    Co. 
.  FRAMES.  TRUCK. 
'       r"""nonwealtb    5t^H    C«. 
FPONT-END  LUSTRE. 

TfniteH   States  Graphite  Co..  Tfco. 
FUEL  OILS. 

T^ras"    ContnanT 
FUEL  OIL  SYSTEMS. 

Bow«rr    &   Co..    ^T>r  .   S.    F. 

FULCRUMS.  BRAKE  BEAM. 

American   Steel    Foundries 


FURNACES. 

biuwu  a  sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Kitiiwiiy     Jdatenaik    c*. 
FURNACES,    CASE    HARDENED 
AND  ANEALING. 

Bruwa  &  btuiruc  Mfg.  Co. 
GAl*  LAIHES. 

BnUHciuru   Machine  Tool   Worka. 

Miica-Bemcnt-Pond    Co. 
GAGES. 

American    Steam   Gange   A    VaHc 
Mtg.   Co. 

Ashton    Valre  Co. 

Brown  &   Sharpe   Mfg.  Co. 

Oreenlield    lap   Ik   L>ie   Corp. 
GAGES   -   HEIGHT.     DEPTH. 
THREAD.     THICKNESS- 
SCREW.   ETC 

Orecuneia    lap  ft  Die  Cora. 

Pratt   &  Whitney   Co. 

btarrett,  1  he.  L.  S.,  Company. 
GAGES,  PRESSURE,  GAS. 

Air   Reduction   Co. 
GAGES.    PRESSURE    AND    VAC- 
UUM. 

Asnton    Valve   Co. 
GAGES,    STEAM. 

American   Steam   Gauge  ft   Valve 
Mfg.   Co. 
GAGES,     WHEEL     PRESS     RE- 
CORDING. 

Ashioii    V  aire    Co. 
GALVANIZED  WIRE. 

I^age   Steel  &    Wire   Co. 
GAS,  ACETYLENE. 

Air  Reduction   Co. 
GASKETS. 

VVestinghouse   Air   Brake   Co. 
GASOLINE  STORAGE  SYSTEMS. 

Bowser   &    Co.,    Inc.,    S.    F. 
GATE  SHEARS. 

Long  &  Allstatter  Co. 
GAUGES. 

Rrown   &  Sharpe  Mfg.   Co. 
GEAR   AND  PINION    BLANKS. 

{  amden    Forge    Co. 
GEAR     CUTTER     MACHINES, 
AUTOMATIC 

Brown   &  Sharpe  Mfg.   Co. 
GEAR  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Gisholt  Machine  Co. 

GEAR  TURNING  MACHINE, 
BEVEL. 

RriHeeford   Marbine  Tool  Worka. 
GEARS,    COMPENSATING. 

Morse   Chain    To. 
GEARS,   SILENT  CHAIN. 

Morse  Chain   Co. 
GEARS,    SPRING. 

Morse  Chain   Co. 
GEARS,    SPUR    BEVEL,    SPIRAL 
WORMS     AND     WHEELS. 
RACKS  AND  SPECIAL  GEARS. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfif.  Co. 
GENERATING  SETS. 

'^•■n^'-al    FIiTtric    Co 
GENERATORS.  ACETYLENE. 

\iT    RfrfiK-tion    Sale*   Co 
GENERATORS.  ELECTRIC 

P-IIonr,    Fvrf'i^    j^    Eng.   Co. 
GIRDERS.  PLATE. 

Chesapeake  Iron  Wka. 

^*^^\    Par    Forge   Co. 
r.RAPHITE. 
GRAB   IRONS. 

T'nitcH    State*  Crarhit^  To.     The. 
GRAPHITE  LUBRICATORS. 

Dixor    Trucihlr    Cn      Toseph 
GRAPHITE.   GRAPHITE   PAINT. 

Gilhrn  ft  Son*  Rra««  Fdv  Co..  A. 
GRAPHITE   PIPE   CEMENT. 

I'nited  State*  Graphite  Co..  The. 
GRATE   SHAKER. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
GREASE. 

T'    S    Graphite  Co..  The. 
GREASE    MACHINE. 

Franklin  Railwav  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
GRINDERS.  CHASER. 

Geometric  Tool  Co. 

T.andis    Machine    Company 

XfnH^rn    Tool     Pn 

GRINDERS.  PNEUMATIC 

TnH^o^ndent    Pneumatic   Tool    Co. 
GRINDERS.    PORTABLE    (ELEC- 
TRIC). 
United   States  Electrical  Tool  Co. 
GRINDERS.    PORTABLE    (PNEU- 
MATIC). 

TnH^"i.nH(»nt   Pn^iim.Ttir  T""l    Co. 

GRINDERS.  PORTABLE  (TOOL). 

Tndrprndent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
GRINDERS.   UNIVERSAL. 

Greenfield  Tap  ft  TMe  Cor». 

T  e  Wnnd  M->f».;n^  TooI  Co..  R.  K. 
GRINDING  WHEELS. 

ParhortmHum    Go 

GRINDING   MACHINES. 

Becker     Milling     Machine     Co. 


Brown   ft   Sharpe   Mfg.   Ca. 

Diamond    Machine    Co. 

Heald   Machine  Co. 

Independent   Pneumatie  Tool  (>o. 

Modern    Tool    Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    (To. 

Norton   Company 

Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co. 

Sherritt  ft   Stoer  Oo..   Ine. 

United  States  Electrical  Tool  Co. 
GRINDERS,  CAM. 

Cincinnati   Grinder   Co. 
GRINDERS,  CRANK  SHAFT. 

Cincinnati    Grinder   (2o. 
GRINDERS,    PORTABLE    (PNEU- 
MATIC). 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
GRINDERS,   TOOL   (POWER   OS- 
aULATING). 

Herbert,   Alfred,   Ltd. 
(WINDING  MACHINES. 

Hisev-Wolf  Mach.    Co.  

GRINDING  MACHINES,  CUTTER 
AND  REAMER. 

Brown    &    Sharpe   Mfg.    Co. 
GRINDING    MACHINES,    CYLIN- 
DER. 

Cincinnati   Grinder   Co. 

Heald  Machine  Co..  The. 
GRINDING  MACHINES,  DISC 

Besly  &  Co.,  C.  H. 

Diamond    Machine    Co. 
GRINDING    MACHINES,    INTER- 
NAL. 

Cincinnati    Grinder   Co. 

Heald  Machine  Co.,  The. 
GRINDING  MACHINES,   PLAIN. 

Brnwn    &    Sliarpe    Mfe.    Co. 
(GRINDING    MACHINES,    RING 
WHEEL. 

Re-Iv  &  Co.,   C.  H. 
(UtINbiNG       MACHINES,       SUR- 
FACE. 

Pratt    *    Whitney    Co. 
GRINDING  MACHINES,  TOOL. 

Biiiwiir   &   Sharpe    Mfe.    Co. 
(WINDING       MACHINES,       UNI- 
VERSAL. 

Brown   &   Sharpe   Mfg.   Co. 
GRINDING  MACHINE  TOOL. 

Gisholt  Machine  Co. 
GRINDER    MACHINES,    UNI- 
VERSAL. 

Cincinnati    Grinder    Co. 
(WINDING  WHEELS. 

Nnrton    Co. 
(WOUND  RODS. 

Page   Steel   ft  Wire  Co. 
GUY  WIRES. 

Pa^e   Steel   ft  Wire  Co. 
HACK  SAWS. 

Atkins  ft  Cc.  Inc..  E.  C 

Starrett.  The  L.  S.,  Co. 

\''ictor  Saw  Works 
HACK  SAW  MACHINES.  POWER. 

Atkins  4  Co.,   Inc.,  E.  C 

Starrrtt  Co..  The    L.   S 
HAIV1MERED     IRON     BARS     FOR 
LOCO.   REPAIRS. 

Camden    Forge   Co. 
HAMMERS.   BELT  AND  MOTOR 
DRIVEN. 

Bradley  ft  Sons,  C.  C. 

United   Hammer   Co. 
HAMMERS,  BOARD  AND  STEAM 
DROP. 

Chambersburg  Engineering  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
HAMMERS.   HELVE. 

BraHlev    &    Son.    C.    C. 
HAMMERS,    PNEUMATIC 

Independent    Pneumatic  To<rf    Co. 

Ingcrsoll-Rand  Co. 

Sellers    ft    Co..    Inc..    Wm. 
HAMMERS.  POWER. 

I'niterl    Hammer    Co. 
HAMMERS,   POWER    DROP. 

Bradley  &   Co.,  C   C 


Chambersburg  En 


igineering 


Co. 


HAMMERS.   RIVETIN(L 

Ineersoll-Rand  Co. 
HAMMERS,   STEAM. 

Morgan    Engineering   Co. 
HAMMERS.  STEAM   DROP. 

Chambersburg  Engineering  Co. 

Ni1e«-Rement-Pond    Co. 
HAMMERS.    STEAM     (SINGLE 
AND   DOUBLE    FRAME). 

Chambersburg  Engineering  Co. 

Frte  Foundry  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 
HAMMERS.  TRIP. 

United    Hammer   Co. 
HANDLES. 

Williams  Co..   T.  H. 
HANDLES.  BALAN(X. 

Williams  Co..   T.   H. 
HANDLES,  CRANK. 

Williams  Co..  J.   H. 


HANDLES.  FUfS. 

NictiulMtn    1-ilr    1.0. 
HANDLES,  MACHINE. 

Williams  Co..  J.  H. 
HAND  TOOL.S. 

Surrett,  The,  L.  S.,  C:«. 
HANGERS,  DOOR. 

Railway   Utility  Co. 
HARDENED      STEEL 
ClALTIES. 

Hunter   Saw  ft  Machine  Co. 
HEADUCWTS.  ELECTRIC 
OcncraJ    klectric   Co. 

Sunbeam  Elec.  Mfg.  Co. 
HEAD  LINING. 

Pantasote    Company 
HELMET.     GLU^     LKMilD, 
EMERY.     HIDE     AND     PAT- 
TERN    MAKERS. 

Besly  &  Co.,  C.  H. 
HELMET,   NO-RUST. 

Bealy  &  Co.,  C.  H. 
HELMET,   BABBITT. 

Besly  ft  Co.,  C.  H. 
HELMET,     SPRING     BRONZE 

SHEET  AND   WIRE. 

Besly  &  Co..  C.  H. 
HELMET,    CEMENT. 

Besly  &  Co.,  C.  H. 

hic;h  and  low  carbon  bars. 

Camden    Forge   Co. 
HIGH  SPEED  STEEL. 

iones  Co.,   Inc^  B.   M. 
udlum  Steel  Co. 

Onondaga  Steel  Co. 
HOISTS,  CHAIN. 

Canton    Fdry.   &  Mach.   Co. 

Chishol-n  Moore  Mfg.  Co. 

Ford  Chain  Block  Co. 

Niies-Bement-i'ond    (^. 

Ryerson   ft   Son,  Jos.  T. 

Yale   ft  Towne   Mfg.   Co. 
HOISTS,    ELECTRIC 

Ni|e«  Rement  Pond    Co. 
HOISTS.  HOOKS. 

Williams  Co.,  J.  H. 
HOISTS.   PNEUMATIC 

Independent   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Ingersoll-Ranrt    Co. 
HOISTS.  PORTABLE. 

Canton    Foundry  ft  Machiae  Co. 

Ford  CHiain  Block  Co. 

Y air   ft    Towne   Mfg.   Co. 
HOOKS,   HOIST  AND  CAR. 

Williams  &  Co.,  J.  H. 
HOSE,  AIR   BRAKE. 

Westinghouse    Air   Brake   Co. 
HOSE.  AIR.  STEAM.  ETC 

Independent   Pneumatic  Toal  Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand   Co. 

Westinghonse   Air  Brake  Cot 
HOSE  COUPUNGS. 

xx',»<!tin<»^'n'>«»    *<r  Brake  Co. 
HOSE  STRAINERS. 

Ohio    Injector    Co. 
HOTBOX  COMPOUND. 

Ghamhershurg    F.nrineering   Co. 
HYDRAULIC  fAACHWESL 

Chambersburg    Engineering   Co. 

Hydraulic   Press  Mfg.  Co. 

Nile*  Rement  Pond    (5). 

Watson-Stillman   Co. 
HYDROGEN. 

Air   Rj-Hiirfion   Sales  Co. 
ILLUMINATING    OIL    STORAGE 
AND    HANDLING   SYSTEftlS. 

Bowser   ft   Co.,  Inc.,  S.  P. 
INJECTORS. 

Crane   Company. 

S,ii,,.    %    To       Tnc.   Wm. 

INJECTORS.  NON-LimN(L 

Oliin   Tnipctor  Co. 
INTENSIFIERS.  HYDRAULIC 

HvHranl'r    Prr*s    Mfff     Co, 

INTERMEDIATE    CHECKS. 

Ohio    Injector    Co. 
INSULATING  MATERIALB. 

r,..era1    ^'-/--.V    Co. 
IRON    CASTIN<». 

Reading   Iron   Co. 
IRON   CEMENT. 

Smoot>i  r»n     Mfff.     Co. 

IRON.  CHAR(X)AL. 

Ewald  Iron  Co. 

Parkesburg  Iron  Co. 

Readinp    Iron    Co. 
IRON.   ENGINE  BOLT. 

Ewald  Iron  Co. 
IRON    FENCINC 

Paee  Ste..1  ft  Wire  Co. 
IRON.    HAMMERED. 

Camden  Forge  Co. 

KwalH    Iron    Go. 
IRON  STAIRWAYS. 

Chesapeake  Iron  Works. 
IRON.  STAYBOLT, 

Ewald  Iron  Co. 
JACKS. 

Duff   Mfg.    Co. 

Iron  City  Products  Co. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  TWIST  DRILL  CO.,  Cleveland.  New  York,  Chicago 

^ents  for  Europe,  CLEVELAND  TWIST  DRILL  CO.  (GREAT  BRITAIN),  Ltd.,  36-37  Upper  Thames  St.,  London  E.C.4. 
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JACKS,  DOUBLE  WORM  GEAR. 

Iron  City  Products  Co. 
JACKS,    HYDRAULIC 

Watson-Stillman    Co. 
JIGS  AND   FIXTURES. 

Gisholt    Machine   Co. 
JOINTS,  FLEXIBLE  BALL. 

Barco  Mfg.  Co 
JOINTS.     FLEXIBLE     FOR     EN- 
CINE    TENDER    CONNEC- 
TIONS. 

Barco  Mfg.  Co. 
JOINTS,  STEAM,  UQUID  AIR. 

Barco  M<g.  Co. 

Franklin  Raiiway  Supply  Co..  Inc. 
JOINTS,   SWINa 

Barco  Mfg.  Co. 

Franklin  Railway  SuddIt  Co..  Inc. 
JOURNAL  BOXES  AND  LIDS. 

Allesbeny    Steel    Co. 

Gould  Coupler  Co. 

National   Malleable  Castings  Co. 
JOURNAL  BOX  WEDGES. 

Steel   Tar  Forge  Co. 
KEROSENE  PUMPS  AND  TANKS. 

Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    S.    F. 
KEY-WAY       CUTTERS       (PORT- 
ABLE AND  STATIONARY). 

Morton    Mfg.    Co. 
KNUCKLE   PINS. 

^t^f]    Cat    For»e    Co. 
KNUCKLES.    EMERGENCY   (FOR 
COUPLERS). 

Q  &  C  Co. 
LAMPS.    INCANDESCENT. 

General    Electric   Co. 

Wmnfintr^ovtr  FV«-tric  9t  Mfg.  Co. 
LARGE  WRENCHES. 

CamHen   Forge   Co. 
LARGE   NUTS. 

Camden   Forge  Co. 
LATHE   DOGS. 

A'mstrong   Bro«.    T«ol  Co. 

William*  Co..  J    H. 
LATHE   SPINDLES.   SOLID   AND 
HOLLOW    BORED. 

CamHen    Forge  Co. 
LATHE   TOOLS. 

Armstrong  Brot.  Tool  Co. 

Williamn  H-  Co.,  T    H 
LATHE  TOOL  CABINETS. 

Armstrong   Bros.   Tool    Co. 
LATHES. 

Atirriran   Tool   Worlu  Co. 

Barber-Coleman   Co. 

ParHnn«     S     Oliver 

Bctts  Machine  Co. 
Billiard    .Machine    Tool    Co. 
Duff  MfB    Co. 
Greav's-Klusman    Tool    Co. 
National  Lathe  Co.,  The. 
Niles-Bement-P»nd   C*. 
Reed    Prentice   Co. 
Ryerson   ft   Son,  Jo«.  T. 
Sellers    ft    Co..    Inc.,    Wm. 
Sherritt    ft    Stoer   Co..    Inc. 
Warner  &    Swa«ev   Co. 
LATHES.      AUTOMATIC, 

Inr"^*    %    Lam^""     Vf»rViine    Co- 
LATHES.      AUTOMATIC     AND 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC 

Gi«hoIt    Machine    Co. 

LATHE.S.   AXLE. 

Betts  Machine  Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 

^h^rritt     ft      ^tn^T     Cn         Tnc. 

LATHES.    BRASS  WORKERS. 

Bardons   &   Oliver. 
Nile»Bement-P«nd    Co. 

LATHES.  CAR  WHEEL. 

LATHES,   DRIVING   WHEEL. 

LATHES.    ENGINE. 

American    Too'    Works    Co. 

Betts    Machine    Co. 

Gisholt   Machine  Co. 

Greave».'Kln«nian    Tool    Co. 

T  e  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K. 

Niles-Beraent-Pond  0>. 

Reed-Prentice    C». 

Rve<-«n«   ft    Qon     To*.    T. 
LATHES.  ENGINE  fHEAVY). 

America*   Tool    Works   Co. 

Betts    Machine    Co. 

LATHES,  GEARED  HEAD. 

American   Tool  Works  Co. 

Betts    Machine    Co. 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K. 
Nilet  Baoient-Pond    Co. 
V^^   Pr^»»*5<-»    Cn 

LATHES.  HORIZONTAL  TURRET. 

Gisholt    Machine    Co. 
LATHES.    JOURNAL  TRinNG. 

Betts    Machine   Co. 

V:i..     n^vr..-*    J>nr.^       Cn 

LATHES,  SEMI-AUTOMATIC 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co..  R.  K. 


LATHE  TOOLS. 

Armstrong    Bros.    Tvol    C*. 
Gisholt   Machine  Co. 

LATHES.  TURRET. 

Acme    Machine    Tool   Co. 
Bardon*   ft   Olivet 
Betts    Machine    Co. 
International   Machine  Tool  Co. 
Jones   ft   Lamson   Machine   Co. 
Ijc  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K. 
Sellers  ft  Co.,   inc.  Wm. 
Warner    A    Swasey    Co. 

LEGS,  BENCH. 

Manufacturing  Equip,  ft  E^g.  C*. 

UGHTING,  CAR. 

General    EUectric    Co. 

Gould    Coupler   Co. 
LOCKERS. 

Lyon    Metallic   Mfg.   Co. 
LOCOMOTIVES. 

American    Locomative    Co. 

RalHw^^^     I  rw-omofivf     W"'lf8,    Th» 

LOCOMOTIVE     CRANK     PINS. 
AXLES,    ROD    STRAPS    AND 
GUIDES. 
Camden    I'orge  Co. 

LOCOMOTIVE  FRAME  DRILL- 
ING MACHINES. 

V:i..c   nf^»~f  P...,.^     Cn 

LOCOMOTIVE  GUIDE  LINERS. 

Sf;iriett    To.     1..     S 
LOCOMOTIVE  PARTS  OF  FRAME 
BOTH   IN   IRON  AND  STEEL. 
Camden    Forge   Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE   POP   VALVES. 
American    Steam   Gauge    &   Valve 
Mfjr    To 
LOCOMOTIVE    REPAIR    EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Rooksby    ft    Co.,    E.    J. 
Rver«on    ft    S^n,    Jo«     T. 
Underwood   Corp.,   H.   B. 
LOCOMOTIVE  SIDE  AND   MAIN 
RODS. 
Camrlen    Forge   Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE   TOOLS. 
Willia'T,,   *    Co      T     Tl 

LOCOMOTIVE  TURNTABLE  MO- 
TORS. 
Draper  Mfg.  Co. 
LOCOMOTIVES.   COMPRESSED 
AIR. 
Baldwin     Locomotive    Worlr«. 
LOCOMOTIVES.   CONTRACTORS*. 
T  ima     T  oromntivr     W.<'V«      I«c. 

LOCOMOTIVES.  ELECTRIC 

American     Locomotive     Co. 
Baldwin    Locomotive   Works 
General    Electric    Co, 
Wfstinphotiw    Flertric    ft    Mfg.   Co. 

LOCOMOTIVES.  GEARED. 

T  iTTia     T  nromntive     Works,     InC 

LOCOMOTIVES.   MINE. 

Baldwin     T.ocomotive    Werks. 

G^n^ral     Flertric     Cn 

LOCOMOTIVES.    STEAM. 

T  :.»,q     T  -..^rnn*'^'     ^*'""'lc8.    Inc. 

LONG    FEED   SCREWS. 

Camden    Forge   Co. 
LI'BRICANTS 

Pixon   Crucible  Co.,  Joseph 

Te»a«  Co..  The 

T'Ti-'t^d    «»a»e«   Graphite    Cn.,   The. 

LUBRICATING    GRAPHITE. 

T"r.;»ff^  <:•->♦»»«  Granhite  Cn     T\- 
LUBRICATING      OIL     STORAGE 
SYSTEMS. 

Po.v«pr    *    Cn..   Inc..    S     F 
LUBRICANTS.  OILS  *  GREASES. 

TwTia    C/^rnnany.    The. 
LUBRICATORS. 

Cr.Tne   Company. 

Detroit  T.nhricator  Co. 

F'anHin   Railwav   Stinnly  Co.,  Inc. 

Merchant  ft  Evans  Co. 

O  ft  C  Packing  ft  Luvricatinsr  Co. 

T'..:»«,»  c><*»a  Grarh'tc  r^     tv, 

LUBRICATORS.  LOOOftlOTIVB. 
PISTON  ROD. 

0  ft  C  Co 

O   X-   C   Parking  &  Ltihrirating  Co. 
LUBRICATORS.        LOCOMOTIVE. 
STEAM      ENGINE.      FLANGE. 
AIR   CYLINDER. 
T''r.;f»^  <;ta*e«  r:^..T<hite  Co.,  The. 
MACHINE   GUARDS. 

Paee    «=teel    ft    Wire    Co. 

MACHINES.  HORIZONTAL  BOR- 
ING. MILLINC  DRILLING. 

pin  rtnnati     \Ta'*^      T''^'^1    C'o. 

MACHINES.  MULTIPLE  SPIN- 
DLE    DRILLING. 

MACHINES.  HORIZONTAL  BOR- 
ING.  Mfl  I.TNG.  DRILLING 
AND  TAPPING. 

T*.  c-,„^,     >fTr^'r.r    WorV« 

MACHINERY,  GAS  PRODUCERS^. 

Air   Reduction   Co. 


MACHINERY    TRANSMISSIWI 
(POWER). 

Morse  Chain  Co. 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Williams  Co..  J.  H. 

MAGNETS,  LIFTING. 

£lec.  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  The. 
Pratt    &    Whitney    Co. 

MAIN  STEAM  VALVES. 

(Jliio    Injector  Co. 

MANDRELS. 

(  icvti..mJ   Twist   Drill   Co. 

MARINE       CONNECTING       AND 
ECCENTRIC  RODS. 

CamiU-n    l-orgr    Co. 
MARINE  SHAFT. 

Camden    Forge    Co. 
MEASURING  DEVICES  FOR  OILS. 

Bowser  &  Co..   Inc.,  S.  F. 
METAL   CLEANER. 

Ford  Co.,  The  J.   B. 
METERS    FOR   OIL.   KEROSENE, 
GASOLINE,  ETC 

Bowser    ^    (  o..    Inc..    S.    F. 

METALLURGICAL     PROCESSES. 

V1ri;«l     ,\     1  lirrmtl    CnrT> 

MICROMETER  CALIPERS. 

Blown    &    Sliarpe   Mfg.   Co. 
MICROMETERS. 

Brown    *    Aharpe    Mfg.    Co. 

<tarreri   Tn     The.  L.  S. 
MILL  SHAFTING. 

C  amdt  n    roruc   Co. 
MILLING   ATTACHMENTS. 

Becker    Milling    Machine   Co. 

Brown   &    Sharpe   Mfg.   Co, 

Hendey    Machine    Co. 

Kearney    &   Trecker   Co, 

Le  Blond  Machine  Co.,  R.  K. 

Potter   Si  Johnston   Mack.   Co. 

Rooksby    &   Co.,    E.   J. 

Underwood   Corp.,   H.   B. 
MILLING  CUTTERS. 

Barber-Coleman  Co, 

Becker    Milling    Machine    Cib 

Brown    ft    Sharpe    Mfg.    C». 

Pratt    ft   Whitnev    Co. 
MILLING  MACHINES. 

Hri'ker    Milling    Machine   Co, 

Betts    Machine    Co. 

Prnwn   ft   Sharpe   Mfg,   Co, 

Ti.holt    Machine    Co. 

Hendey  Machine  Co.,  The. 

l.aiiiliK    Tool    I  o. 

T  ..   Blond  Machine  Tool  Co..  R.  K. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

Niles-Bement  Pond    Co. 

Potter   &   Johnston   Mach.   Co. 

Rookuhy   ft    Co.,   E     T. 

Underwood    rn»-n      fl.    B 
MILLING  MACHINES,  HAND. 

Becker    Milhng    Machine  Co. 

Pickftt    Mach.   &•    Mfg    Co. 
MILLING       MACHINES,       HORI- 
ZONTAL. 

Betts    .Machine    Co. 

Landis   Machine  Co. 

Newton   Machine  Co. 

Niles-Bement     Pond    Co. 
MILLING  MACHINES,  PLAIN. 

Becker   Milling   Machine  Co. 

Betts    Machine    Co. 

Beckett  Machine  &  Mfg.   Co. 

Brown  &   Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Hendey    Machine    Co. 

Kearney  &  Trecker  Co. 

Le    Blond    Machine    Co.,    R.    K. 

Niles-Bement- Pond  Co. 

Pnfter    Sr     Johnafon 

MILLING      MACHINES,      PORT- 
ABLE. 

Newton   Machine  Co. 

Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 

Rook-shv    Co..    F     T 
MILLING  MACHINES,  THREAD. 

Foster   Machine   Co. 

Gisholt   Machine   Co. 

Newton   Mnrhine  Co. 
MILLING    MACHINE    TOOL    AT- 
TACHMENTS. 

Pti\.  n    i"!;    Shnrne    Mfg.    Co. 
MILLING   MACHINES,    UNIVER- 
SAL. 

Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 

Betts  Machine   Co. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Kearney    &   Trecker. 

Le  Blond  Mach.  &  Tool  Co.,  R.  K. 

Newton   Mach.   Co. 

Niles-Rement-Pond    Co. 

Potter   .^-    Tohnston 

MILLING    MACHINES,    VER- 
TICAL. 

Keamev    ft   TreeVer. 
MILLING  MACHINES,  VERTICAL 
SPINDLE. 
Berker  Milling  Machine  Co. 
Betts   Machine   Co. 


Brown  ft  Sharpe  Mfg,  Co. 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co..  X.  K. 

Newton   Machine  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Cat 

Potter  ft  Johnston 
MILLS. 

Oeveland   Twist  Drill  Co. 
MILLS,  END. 

Clark    Ki|iii|iment   Co. 
MINE   AXLES. 

(.  amden    l-orue  Co. 
MINING   MACHINERY. 

Ingersoll-Rand   Co. 

•n»    I  ornmot'v    Works.  Inc. 
MONORAIL  SYSTEMS. 

Chesapeake    Iron    Wks. 
MOTORS,   ELECTRIC 

General    Electric    Co. 

Reliance    Electric    ft    Eng.   Co. 

W-«tinghou»e    Flectrir   ft  Mf«.   Co. 
MOTORS,     PNEUMATIC     TURN- 
TABLE. 

Draper  Mfg.   Co. 
MULTIPLE  DRILLS. 

Fnole  Burt    C« 

V:v,  Rrment  PonH     r«. 

MULTIPLE  PUNCHES. 

Long  &  Allstatler  Co. 
NAILS,  COPPER  COVERED. 

P^pe    Sfrel    %    Wire    Cr 

NICKEL  WELDING  RODS. 

Central  Steel   ft   Wire  C* 
NIPPLE  THREADING 
MACHINES. 

f  lo^i.    XIachine   Co.,  Inc. 
NITROGEN. 

^ir    Reduction   Co. 
NUTS. 

Rverson  A  Son.  Jos.  T. 

St^el   Car  Forge  C». 
NUT  LOCKS. 

<;,<p,v    V    .    S    ttnt*   f*      «W. 
"OHIO"   LIFTING   INJECTOR. 

Ohio    Injector   Co. 
Oil    CUPS 

Crane    Company. 

Detroit   Lubricator   Co. 

f'nitpH  "Jta'p^   \J.  tallir  Packinor  C». 
OIL     FILTER  INC.      AND     CIRCU- 
LATING SYSTEMS. 

Bow«Mr   A    <"n       Inc.      S     F. 

OIL  HARDENING  TOOL  STEEL. 

Ludlnm    Steel   r». 
OIL   PUMPS   AND  TANKS. 
Roweer  Hi  Co..  Inc.,  S.  F. 
OIL  STONES. 

Garhoriindiim    Co. 
OIL  STORAGE   AND  DISTRIBUT- 
ING SYSTEMS. 

Bou«er     S-     f"o        Tnr        *5       F. 

OIL  STORAGE  SYSTEMS. 

Gilhert   ft   B«rker  Cn 

Milwaukee  Tank  Works. 
OILERS,    FLANGE. 

Fietroit  Lubricator  Co. 
OILS. 

Galena-Signal    Oil    Co. 

Tera«    Company,    The, 
OUTFITS,   WELDING. 

.Air    Reduction    Co. 
OXYGEN. 

Air    Reduction   Co. 
PACKING. 

Crane    Company. 

Q  &  C  Packing  &  Lubricator  Co. 

I    •     .,..1    <;,,ir      M--.n.      ••„»,. n»   Co 

PACKING,  LOCOMOTIVE  PISTON 
ROD. 
O  ft   G  Co. 

Q  &  C  Packing  &  Lubricator  Co. 
PAINT  GRAPHITE. 

T'oited    <:tate«   Graphite   Co.,   Tk*. 

PAINT  OIL  STORAGE  AND  HAN- 
DLING SYSTEMS. 

B  r   .t    !•..      i.w      Q     r 

PAINT  STORAGE  SYSTEMS. 

Gilhert    A    Barker    Co, 
PARALLEL    CLAMPS. 

Pe«lv   ft   Go.,   C.    H 
PARTITIONS.  WIRE. 

Pape     Steel     &     Wire     Go. 

PARTITIONS,  WOVEN  STEEL. 

Paee    Steel   ft    Wire    Co. 
PEDESTAL  FACERS. 

F'nderwood    Gorp.,    H.    B. 

PINS,  KNUCKLE. 

^'^el  Car  Forge  Co. 
PIPE. 

Rvers  Co.,   A.   M. 
V fr\(^}^f'   Iron    Co. 
PIPE  BENDERS,  HYDRAULIC 

Hydraulic  Press   Mfg.    Co 
PIPE  AND  NIPPLE  THREADING 
MACHINES. 

T  andic    M arhine    Gompsftv. 

PIPE     THREADING     AND    CUT- 
TING-OFF  MACHINERY. 

Greenfield  Tap  ft  Die  Corporatioa. 
Tjindis  Machine  Co.,   Inc. 
Niles-Bement-Pond   C*. 
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THIS  installation  consists  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  overhead  track  equipped 
with  "C-M"  two  and  three  way  switches, 
"Matcliless"  Malleable  Frame  Trolleys  and 
Cyclone  Hoists.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
materials  may  be  handled  to  and  from 
every  machine,  and  direct  to  two  receiving 
and  shippmg  platforms. 

This  system  may  be  profitably  installed 
not  only  in  machine  shops  and  foundries, 
but  also  in  stone  cutting  yards  and  quarries, 
stock  yards  and  warehouses,  in  fact,  wherev- 
er heavy  weights  must  be  lifted  and  moved. 

Pr^rfis  and  speeificaiior.s  for  a  similar  installaticn, 
or  any  part  thereof,  tiuita' !c  fcr  vour  il::i:t  mailed  on 
r  tjuct. 

tSKe  Chisholm-Moore  yi£<}.  Co. 

Cleveland.  O. 

Hoists  Cranes         Trolleys 

Branches: 
New  York:  S)  (liurch  St.  CLicago:  Peoples  Gas  BIdg: 

Pittsburgh 
Henry  W.  OUver  Bldg. 
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PIPE  WRENCHES. 

WiUiam*  &  Co^  T.  H. 
PIPE    (WROUGHT   IRON). 
Byers    Co.,    A.    M. 

Reading    Iron    Co. 

PIPE  (WROUGHT  STEEL). 

National    Tube    Co. 
PISTON  RODS, 

Camden    Forge  Co. 
PLANERS. 

Betts   Machine  Co. 

Cincinnati    Planer    Co. 

Hamilton  Machine  Tool   Wka. 

Morton  Mtg.  Co. 

Newton    Machine   Tool   Works. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 

Ryerson   ft    Son,   Jos.   T. 

Sellers   &   Co..    Inc..  Wm. 
PLANERS,  PLATE. 

NilcsBement-Pond    Co. 
PLANERS,  VALVE  SEAT. 

Rooksby  &  Co.,   £.  J. 

Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
PLANER  TOOLS. 

ArmstronR   Bros.   Tool  Co. 
PLANING   ATTACHMENTS. 
RADIUS. 

Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
PLANING  MACHINES. 

American    Tool    Works   Co. 

Betts  Machine  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 

Underwood    Corp..    H.   B. 

PLANTS.   WELDING.   CUTTING. 

Air    Reduction    Co. 
PLATFORMS,   CAR. 

ComrTKinwealth    Steel   Co. 
PLATES,  BOILER,  FIREBOX,  Etc 

Lukens    6teel    Co. 

Ryerson   &   Son,  Jos.   T. 
PLATES.  STEEL. 

Ryerson  &   Son,  Jos.   T. 
PLUGS.    STEAM     CHEST    OIL. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co..  Inc. 
PLUMBAGO. 

L'ni'eH    "States    Graphite    C». 
PLUNGERS. 

Camden    P'orge  Co. 
PLUMBERS'  TOOLS. 

W  illiams   Co.,    J.    H. 

PNEUMATIC   DRILLS. 

Incersdll-Rand    Co. 
PNEUMATIC   FLUE   WELDERS. 

Draper    Mfg.    Co.,    The 
PNEUMATIC    GRINDERS. 

Ineersoll-Rand    Co. 
PNEUMATIC  HAMMERS. 

Duntley-Dayton^  Co. 

IneersolI-Rand    Cp. 
PNEUMATIC  LOCO.  TURNTABLE 
MOTORS. 

Draper    Mfg.    Co..   The 
PNEUMATIC  RIVETERS. 
Diintley-Dayton   Co. 

Ineersoll-Rand    Co. 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS. 

Chicago    Pneumatic    T»ol    Co. 

Duntley-Dayton  Co. 

Independent   Pneumatic  Tool   Co. 

IneersoII  Rand    Co 
PNEUMATIC    TURNTABLE    MO- 
TORS. 

Draper   Mfij.   Co. 
POINTING  MACHINES.  BOLT. 

T.andis    Machine    To.,    Inr 
POLES    AND    POSTS,    TUBULAR 
STEEL. 

National    Tube   Co. 
POLISHING  MACHINES. 

Brown    &    Sharpe    Mig.    Co. 

Diamond   Marhine   C" 
PORTABLE  DRILL  HEADS. 

Batish    Mach.   Tool   Co 
PORTABLE     ELECTRIC    DRILL- 
ING MACHINE. 

Hi^ev-Wolfe  Mach.  Co 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  GRINDER. 

Hisev-Wolf    Mach.    Co. 
PORTABLE  TOOLS. 

Rooksby   &   Co..   E.    T. 

TTnd^rwond    Corn.      H     R 

POWER  PRESS  CRANK  SHAFTS. 

Camden   Fort?e  Co. 
POWER    PUNCHING    A   SHEAR- 
ING   MACHINES. 

Long   &    -Allstatter   Co. 
POWER   REVERSE  GEARS. 

Commonwealtk    Supply    Co. 
PRESSES. 

Morgan    Eneineerintr   Co. 
PRESSES.    BUSHING. 

Southwark  FHry.  &  Mach.  Co. 

Watson-Stillman    Co 
PRESS  COLUMNS  AND  RAMS. 

Camden   Fnree  Co. 
PRESSES.  CRANK  PIN. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 


PRESSES,  HYDRAUUC. 

Chambcrsburg    Engineering    Co. 

H7draulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 

Watson-Stillman  Co. 

Wood  &  Co..  R.  D. 
PRESSES,  POWER,   FORCING. 

Chambcrsburg    Engineering    Co. 

Lucas    Machine   Tool   Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Ca 

Rverson    &   Son,    log.    T 
PRESSES.    STANDARD    CAR 
WHEEL. 

Southwark  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 
PRESSES,   WASHER. 

Southwark   Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 
PRODUCERS'  GAS. 

Air    Reduction    Ce. 
PULL   BACK    CYLINDERS. 

Camden    Forge    Co. 
PULLEY  HANGERS,  SAFETY. 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co. 
PULLEYS. 

American  Pulley  Co. 

Brown    »    '^ha^pe    V4fa     Co. 
PUMP    CRANK   SHAFTS. 

Camden   Forge  Co. 
PUMPS. 

Rn.wn    &    Sharpe    Mfg.   Co. 
PUMPS,  GEARED. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
PUMPS,  HYDRAUUC 

Chambcrsburg   Engineering  Co. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Ca 

Watson-Stillman    Co. 
PUMPS.  SELF-MEASURING  FOR 
OIL,   GASOLINE   AND   KERO- 
SENE. 

Bowser  &  Co..  Inc.,  S.   F. 
PUMPS    *    PUMPING    MACHIN- 
ERY. 

Chambersbnrg  Engineering  Co. 

Crane    Company. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
BUNCHES. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 

Rverson  &  Son,  Jos.  T. 

Sellers  &  Co.,   Inc..  Wa. 

Thomas  Spacinsr  Machine   Co. 
PUNCHING  AND  SHEARING 
MACHINES. 

Cbambersburg  Engineering  Co. 

Hilles  &  Jones  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Ca 

Rverson   *   Son.   Tss.   T. 
RACKS.  STORAGE  STOCK. 

Manufactiirinf   Eqiiir     %   F.n».   Co 
RAIL   BENDERS.   PORTABLE. 

O  &  C  Co 
RAIL  JOINT  WELDING  RODSw 

Central  Steel  St  Wire  Co. 
RAIL  SAWS,  CIRCULAR  (PORT- 
ABLE). 

Q   &  C  Co. 
RAILWAY    OIL    STORAGE    AND 
HANDLING  SYSTEMS. 

Bow«er    vS:    Cn  .    Inr  .    S.    F. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

Q  &  C  Co. 
RARE  GASES. 

Air   Reduction   Co. 
RASPS. 

Nicholson  File  Co. 
RATCHET  DRILLS. 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co. 
REAMERS. 

Brubaker  &  Bros.,  W.  L. 

Clark  Equipment  Co. 

Cleveland   Twist    Drill   Co. 
REAMERS.      ADJUSTABLE. 
BRONZE,     CYLINDER.     CON- 
NECTING ROD  AND  LINE. 

Greenfield   Tar   &   Die   Corp. 

Morse   Twist   Drill   &   Machine  Co. 

Rverson  &  Son,  Tos.  T 
REAMERS,   EXPANDING. 

Gisholt   Machine   Co 
REAMERS,     HIGH     SPEED 
BRIDGE. 

Rich   Tool   Co. 
RECORDERS,    TIME. 

Gisholt    Machine   Co. 
REGRINDING   VALVES. 

^iax    Manufacturing   C«. 
REGULATORS,  OXY-ACETY- 
LENE. 

Air    Reduction    Co. 
RIVET   CUTTERS. 

Rice   Mfe.    Co. 
RIVET  SETS. 

Rirh    Tool    Co. 

RIVETERS. 

Indet>ende*nt   Pneumatic  Tool   Co. 
RIVETERS.   HYDRAULIC- 

ChsmbersburR    Enifineering  Co. 
Wood  ft  Co..  R.  D. 


EIVETING  MACHINES. 

Allen  Co.,  John   F. 

Chambersburg   Engiaeering  Co. 

Independent    Pneumatic  l^ol   Co. 

IngerbuU  Kand   Co. 

Nile»-Bement-Pond    Co. 

Ryerson  &  Son,  Jos.  T. 
RIVETS. 

Kyerson  &  Son,  Jos.  T. 

Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 
RODS. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
RODS.  ROPE. 

Page   Steel   &  Wire  Co. 
RODS.    SPRING. 

Page   Steel  &   Wire  Co. 
RODS  AND  WIRE,  WELDINa 

Page  Steel  &   Wire  Co. 
RODS,  WELDINa 

Air   Reduction  Co. 

Central  Steel   &  Wire  Co. 
RODS,     WELDING     RODS     AND 
WIRE. 

Central  Steel   &  Wire  C& 
ROLLER   TUBE   EXPANDERS. 

N!irhiil8on    Si    (  o  .    W      H. 
ROLLS,      BENDING.      FEED. 
STRAIGHTENING.    EMBOS- 
SING. 

Camden  Forge  Co. 
ROLLS.  RECLAIMING. 

*•''     V1anufacturtn»    Co. 
ROOFING,    ALL   STEEL    (FLEX- 
IBLE). 

Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Co. 
ROOF   PAINT. 

I'nited   Stftes  Oranhite  Co..  Tb**. 
ROTARY    PLANING    MACHINES. 

Newton    Machine   Tool    Wks.,    Inc. 
ROUNDHOUSE     BLOWER     UNE 
JOINTS. 

Barco  Mfg.  Co. 
ROUNDHOUSE  BLOW  OFF  UNE 
JOINTS. 

Raren    Mfg.    Co. 

RUDDER  ARMS. 

Camden    Forae   Co. 
RUDDER   STOCKS. 

Camden   Forge  Co. 
RULES-SCALES. 

Starrett    Co.,   L.   S. 
SAFE  ENDS. 

National    Tube    Co. 

•Rverson   ft    ^on.    Jos.   T. 
SAND  RAMMERS. 

Independent    Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Inpersoll-Rand    Co. 
SANDERS,  LOCOMOTIVE  TRACK 

''nitrfl  "Ststf-s  Metallic  Packing  Co. 
SAW  ARBORS. 

Camden   Forge  Co. 
SAWING   MACHINES,   COLD 
METAL. 

Atkins  &  Co..  Inc..  E.  C 

'^r^^nfield  Tao  *   Die  Corn. 
SAWS.  aRCULAR.  METAL. 

Hunter    <;aw   X-    Machine  Co. 
SAWS.  FRICTION. 

Hnnter   Saw   X-    Machine  Cn 
SAWS.      GRINDERS.      INSERTED 
TEETH. 

Hunter  Saw  &  Machine  C^ 
SAWS.   HACK. 

Atkins   &   Co..   Inc..   E.   C- 
SAWS.  HOT  AND  COLD  METAL, 
CUTTING. 

United   Engineering  ft  Fdy.  Co. 
SAWS.  HOT  METAL. 

I^T'inter    '>aw   X-    Machine  Co. 
SAWS.   INSERTED  TOOTH. 

ITnnter    "^law   8i    Machine  Co. 
SAWS  (FOR  METAD- 

Atkins   &   Co.,   Inc..    E.   C 

Greenfield  Tao  8r  Die  Corn. 
SAWS,    METAL   SLITTING. 

Hunter   Saw   &■   Machine  Qv 
SAW    SHARPENING    MACHINES 
(METAL). 

Greenf^elH  Tap  4  Die  Com 
SAWS,  STEEL  VANADIUM. 

f^"n»er    "Saw    S-    Mirhinc   (^ 

SCREW  EXTRACrrORS. 

Cleveland    Twist    Drill    Co. 
SCREW  MACHINE  PRODU<rrS. 

National    Acme    Co.,    The. 
SCREW  MACHINES. 

Brown    &     Sharpe    Mfg.    0>. 

Poster  Machine  0>. 

Warner     4     Swa«ev     Cn. 

SCREW     MACHINES.     AUTO- 
MATIC . 

Rrow-n    &    Sharpe   Mfg.    Co. 
SCREW   MACHINES.   HAND. 

Innrm     ft     T  ani«on     Maetii«»     Co. 

SCREW  MACHINES.   PLAIN. 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 


SCREW    MACHINE    TOOLS    AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

Jones    &    Lamson    Machiae    Co. 

SCREW      MACHINES.      WIRE 
FEED. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.   (^. 
SCREW  SHAVING  MACHINES. 

Potter  &  Johnston  Mach.  (jo. 

SEAMLESS  STEEL  TUBING. 

National  Tube   Co. 

SELF-MEASURING   OIL   TANKS.  I 

Milwaukee  Tank  Works.  | 

SHAFTING,     TUBULAR     MATB- 
RIAL  FOR. 

National   Tube  Co. 
SHAPERS. 

American   Tool   Works  Co. 

Cincinnati   Shaper  Co. 

Morton    Mfg.    Co. 

Milwaukee  Shaper  Co. 

\ilr»  Mrment  Pond     Co 
SHAPERS,    CRANK    AND    FRIC- 
TION   CLUTCH. 

Hendey     Mach.     Co.,    The. 
SHAPING    MACHINES. 

Potter  &  Johnston  Mach.  Co. 
SHEARS. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
SHEARS.  ALUGATOR. 

(  anton   Foundry  &   Machine  Co. 
SHEARS.  HYDRAUUC. 

Chambersburg    Engtaerrtng  Co. 
SHEARS,  PLATE  LEVER. 

United  Engineering  ft  Fdy.  Co. 
SHEET  STEEL. 

Ryerson  &   Son,  Jos.  T. 
SHELVINC;.   METAL. 

Manufacturing  Equip,  ft  Eng.  Co. 

National   Tube  Co. 
SIDE  TOOLS. 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co. 
SIGNAL     OIL     STORAGE     AND 
HANDLING  SYSTEMS. 

Bowser  ft  Co..  Inc..  S.   F. 
SICUVAL  PIPE  (WROUGHT  IRON). 

Byers  Co.,  A.   M. 

ReaHine    Iron    Co. 
SlCU^f  AL  PIPE,  WROUGHT  STEEL. 

National    Tube   Co. 
SKID  SHOES,  RAIL. 

Q  &  C  Co. 
SLOTTING    MAC:HINES. 

Newton    Machine   Works,   Inc. 

Niles-Bement  Pond     Co 

SNOW    MELTING    DEVICE. 

O   &   C  Co 
SNOW  PLOWS. 

O  *  f  Co. 
SOCKETS. 

Cleveland  Twist   Drill   O). 
SOCKETS.  WIRE  ROPE. 

Williams   Co.,   J.   H. 
SOLDER. 

Merchant   &  Evans  Co. 
SOLID  MANDRELS. 

Nicholson   Co..   W.   H. 
SPACING   TABLES. 

Thomas  Sparine  Machine  Co. 
SPECIAL    MACHINERY. 

Baush    Mach.   Tool    Co. 
SPRING    BANDING    PRESSES, 
HYDRAULIC. 

Chambersburg    Engiaeering  (^ 
SPRING  SHOP   MACHINERY. 

Rverson    ft    Son.    Tog.   T 
SPRIN<^.  CAR  AND  ENGINE. 

Ameriran     Steel     Fonndriev 

SPROCKETS.  SILENT  CHAIN. 

Morse  C!hain  Co. 
STACK,  STEEL. 

Graver  Tank  Works.  Wm. 
STANDS.  DRAWING. 

Maniifacturine    Equip,    ft   EnK.    Co. 
5TAYBOLT    AND    BOLT    TURN' 
ING   MACHIN»3. 

Tjn'i't    Marh'n.    "^-^      Inc. 
STAYBOLT  DRIVERS. 

Independent    Pneumatic  Tool   Co. 
STAYBOLT.   IRON. 

Rver«on    ft    Snn      T-^c     T 

STAYBOLT   REDUCING   AND 
THREADING  MA(»INERY. 

Baush  Mach.  Tool  Co. 
STAYBOLT  TAPS. 

Besly  &  Co..  C.  H. 
Brubaker  ft  Bros.,  W.  L. 
Greenfield    Tap  ft   Die   Cory. 

Rv^rsnr,      %■     Son,     Jos.     T. 

STAY  TUBES. 

National  Tube  Co. 
8TAYBOLTS. 

American    Flexible    Bslt    Ca. 

Flannerv    Bolt    Po 

STEAM  ESGlfiE  FORGIN(;S. 

Camden   Forge  Co. 
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KEEP  TRAINS  RUNNING  ON  TIME  WITH  ^. 

U.  S.  G.  COS 

NO.  205  LUBRICATING  GRAPHITE 

By   overcoming   engine   troubles   due   to — 


Hot  Boxes 

Hot  Pins 

Hot  Guides 

Leaky  Piston  Rods 


Groaning  Cylinders 
Sticking  Valves 
Rattling  Reverse  Bars 
Groaning  Pumps 


Break  in  new  engines  with  it — Make  them  run  like  old-timers. 

This  is  a  pure  absolutely  gritless  graphite  ground  to  powder  fineness  and 
will  feed  thru  a  lubricator  without  clogging. 

UNEQUALLED  AS  A  FRICTION  REDUCER 

The  saving  in  oil  alone  will  more  than  off-set  cost  of  graphite. 

A  practical  trial  will  bear  out  our  claims. 

Descriptive  booklet  and  further  information  on  request. 

THE    UNITED    STATES   GRAPHITE  COMPANY 


i^ 


Saginaw,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Branch   Offices; 


New    York 
Chicag:o 


Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 


Pittsburgh 
Denver 


Birmingham 
San   Francisco 


LARGEST  MINERS  OF  GRAPHITE  ON  THIS  CONTINENT 


leo 
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Buyers  Index 


For  location  of  advertisements  of  mannfacturers  listed  in  the  Bayen* 
Index,    see    Alphabetical    Index    on    the    last    page     next     to 


eoT«r 


STEAM  GAUGES. 

Amer.  Steam   Gauge  &  VaWe  Co. 
STEAM   HAMMERS. 

£rie   Foundry    Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 

Sherritt  &  Stoer  Co.,  Inc. 
STEAM  SEPARATORS. 

Nicholson    &    Co.,    W.    H. 
STEAM  TRAPS. 

Crane    Company. 

Nicholson    &    I  o..    W.    H. 
STEEL  BARS.  SHAPES.  PLATES, 
ETC. 

Ryciaun    &    Son,   Jos.    T. 
STEEL  CASTINGS. 

Allegheny   Steel   Co. 

American    Steel    Foundriea. 

Modern   Castings   Co. 

Reading   Iron    Co. 
STEEL,  HIGH  SPEED. 

Firth-Sterliug  Meel  Co. 

\  anadium    .Alloys    Steel    Co. 
STEEL,  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREBOX. 

Lukens   Si  eel   Co. 
STEEL  PLATE  WORK. 

Graver  T.nk   Works,  Wm. 
STEEL  SHEETS. 

Merchant    &    Evsns  Co. 
STEEL  SHELVING. 

Lyon   Metallic   Mfg.  Co. 
STOCKS  AND  DIES. 

Orccimeiii    1  <i^   &    i>ie   Cory. 
STOKERS.  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Locomotive    Stoker    C  o. 
STOOLS  AND  CHAIRS,  STEEL. 

Manufacturing    tguip.   &    Eng.   Co. 
STOP-COCKS    (LUBRICATING). 

,        Dart     .MiK.     (  n  ,     »•       VI 

STORE-HOUSE  SHELVINa 

Lvon    Metallic   Mfg.  Co. 
STRAIGHT   EDGES. 

Itrown  &   Sharpe   Mfg.   Co. 
STRAIGHTENING  ROLLS. 

.Nilo- tiement-f  ond    Co. 
STRAND. 

Paer    Steel   Or   Wire   Co. 
SUPERHEATER  PIPES. 

Nation  il    Tn*>r    (  o 

SUPERHEATED  JOINT  TOOLS. 

Draper    Mfg.    Co.,   The 
SUPERHEATERS. 

J.oriirniiii  ve    *«nr>'*rheater    Co. 
SURFACE   PLATES   . 

lirowii  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
SWIVELS. 

Williams  &  Co.,  J.  H. 
TANKS. 

Graver  Tank  Works,  Wm. 
National   Tube   Co. 
TANKS.   OIL  STORAGE. 

r.rsvrr  Tank    Work*.    Wm. 

Milwaukee  Tank  Works. 
TANKS      FOR      OIL,     GASOLINE, 
KEROSENE.  ETC. 

Bow<er    v    <  ....   Inc..   S.   F. 
TANKS    STEEL. 

National    T'lhr    Co. 
TANKS.   WELDED. 

Graver  Tank  Works,  Wm. 
TAPPING      AND     ATTACHMENT 
MACHINES. 

I.jndi'     Machine    Comptiny. 
TAPS  AND  DIES. 

Brnbaker  &   Bros.,  W.  L. 

Greenfield    Tap   &   Die    Cory. 

Landis    Machine    Co. 

Mnr$e  Twist  Orill  &  Machine  Co. 

Nlltlnn»lJ      \rm«.    Pn..    Th« 

TAPS,  STAYBOLT. 

Besly  &  Co..  C.   H. 

Prubaker   X-   Bros.,  W.  L. 
TAPS.    TAPPER. 

Bcslv   &•   Co..   C.   H. 
THERMIT. 

Mptal    &   Thermit   Con*. 
THREAD    MILLERS. 

Pnstrr     Marhi^r     ^o. 

THREADING  TOOLS. 

Armstrong    Bros.   Tool   Co. 

Greenfield    Tap    &    Die    Cory. 

I.anHU    Machine  Co. 
TIE  WIRES. 

Paite    Steel    *   Wire    Co. 
TIRE    TURNING    AND     BORING 
MILLS. 

Betts   Machine   Co. 

Nile<-B"'Ti»»nt-Pond    Co. 
TOOL  BOXES. 

Lron   Mi-talUr  Mfar.   Co. 
TOOL    GRINDER    COMBINATION 
WITH     CUTTING     OFT     MA- 
CHINE. 

Armstronsr  Pros.  Tool  Co. 
TOOL  HOLDERS. 

Armstronc    Bros.    Tool    Co. 

Gisholt   Machine   Co. 

Williams  &  Co..  J.  H. 


TOOL  ROOM  LATHES. 

American    Tool    Works  Co. 
GreaTcs-Klusman  Tool  Co. 
National  Lathe  Co.,  The. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Ryerson  &  Sons,  Jos.  T. 
Reed-Prentice   Co. 
Sherritt  &  Stoer  Co. 
TOOLS,   SMALL. 
Williams  Co.,  J.   H. 

TOOL  STEEL. 

Firth-Stcrling    Steel    Co. 

lessop   &   Sons,    Inc.,   Wm. 

Jones  &  Co.,  B.  M. 

Ludlum  Steel  Co. 

Onondaga   Steel  Co. 

Kyersun    <k    dun,   Jos.    T. 

Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co. 
TOOLS. 

Rich  Tool  Co. 
TOOLS.    BOILERMAKERS'. 

Kr«wi     &   Sharpe   Mtg.   Co. 

Brubaker  &   Bros.,  W.  L. 

Ctuvagu    Pncumauc    Tool   Co. 

Faessler    Mfg.    Co.,    jf. 

Ryerson    &    &on.    Jos.    T. 

Starrett  Co  .   L    < 
TOOLS.  HIGH  SPEED. 

Clark    Eauipment   Co. 

Cleveland  Twist    Drill   Co. 
TOOLS.  HYDRAULIC 

Chambersburg    Engiweenng  Co. 

Hydraulic   Press  Mfg.  Co. 

Watson-Stillman   Co. 
TOOLS,    MACHINIST. 

Armstrong    Bros.    Tool    C». 

Mnrie   Twist    Drill   ft   Machine   Co 
TOOLS,   OXY- ACETYLENE 
WELDING  AND   CUTTINa 

Air    Reduction    Co. 
TOOLS,  PNEUMATIC. 

Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co; 

rngersoll-Rand    Co.     

TOOLS.  THREAD  CUTTING 

Geometric   Tool   Co. 

Greenfield   Tap  ft  Die  Corp 

Landis    Machine    Co. 

Modern    Tool    Co. 
TORCHES.   BLOW  ACETYLENE. 

Air    Rrducfion    Co. 
TORCHES.  BLOW  COMBINATION. 

Air    Reduction    Co 
TORCHES.     WELDING,     ACETY- 
LENE. 

Air    Reduction    Co. 
TORrHFS,  WELDING  AND  CUT- 
TING. 

Air    Reduction    Co. 
TRAINAGRAPH. 

Amer    Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  f'o. 
TRANSMISSION,  SILENT  CHAIN. 

M  Mr«r    (   ham     (   o 

TROLLEY    CAR    AXLES. 

Camden    Forge    Co. 
TRUCK  SPRING  PLATES. 

Allecheny    Steel    Co 
TRUCKS.     CAR    AND    LOCOMO 
TIVE. 

American  Steel  Foundries 

Commonwealth    Steel    Co. 

McConwav    S-    Tnrley   Co. 
TRUCKS.   ELECTRIC. 

American    Locomotive   Co. 

Baldwin    I.oromotive    Works,    The 
TRUSSES.    ROOF. 

Chesapeake    Iron    Works. 
TUBE     AND     PIPE     MILL     MA- 
CHINERY. 

Landis    Machine    Co. 
TUBE   CLEANERS. 

Lasonda   Mfe.    Co.,  Tfce 
TUBE  CUTTERS. 

The   Lagonda   Mfg.   Co. 

Faessler    M<«.    Co..    J. 

Ryerson    *    Son.    Tss.    T. 
TUBE    EXPANDERS. 

Faessler    Mfg.    Co.,    J. 

Rrerson    *    Son,    Jos.    T. 
TUBES,  BOILER. 

Crane  Company. 

National    Tube    Co. 

Parkesburg  Iron  Co. 

Readinc    Iron    Co. 

Wv-r«on    *    Son      Tos     T. 
TUBES.  BOILER  OAP,  WELDED 
AND  SEAMLESS). 
National    Tube    Co. 
TUBES.   SEAMLESS   STEEL. 

National    Tube   C: 

Rverson    4    Son,    To«     T 

TUBINa     LAP.     WELDED    AND 
SEAMLESS  STEEL. 

National    Tube   Co. 
Clark    Eniiinment   Co. 
TURBO  GENERATORS. 

Sunbeam  Elec.   Mfg.   Co. 


TURNTABLE    MOTOR.    PNEU- 
MATIC. 

Draper  Mfg.  Co..  The 
TURNTABLES.     INDUSTRIAL 
SHOP. 

Canton    Foundry    ft    Machine    Co. 
TURRET  LATHES. 

Acme  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Bardons   &   Oliver 

Foster   Machine  Co. 

Gisholt  Co. 

International   Machine  TosI  Co. 

Potter  &  Johnston  Mach.  Co. 

Warner   &    Swasey   Co. 
TWIST  -DRILLS. 

Clark     EquiiJinent    Co. 

Qeveland  Twist   Drill   Co. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Mach.  Co. 
TURBINE   SHAFTS. 

Camden  Forge  Co. 
UNIONS. 

Dart    Mfg.    Co.,   E.   M. 

Durbin   Co. 
UNIVERSAL    FLANGING 
PRESSES,    HYDRAUUC 

Chamliersburg    Engineering   Co. 
UNIVERSAL      GRINDING      MA- 
CHINES. 

Norton    Companv. 
UNIVERSAL  JOINTS. 

Baush    .Mach.   Tool    Co. 
UNIVERSAL    SHAPING    MA- 
CHINES. 

Potter  &■  Johnston  Mach.  Co. 
UPHOLSTERY,   CAR. 

Pantasote  Company.  The. 
UPSETTING    MACHINES. 

Aiax    Manufacturing    Co 
UPSETTING     PRESSES. 
HYDRAULIC. 

Chambersburg    Enffiaeering   Co. 
VALVE,  BALL  CHECK. 

Draper  Mfc.   Co. 
VALVE    BODIES. 

Camden    Foree  Co. 
VALVE  FACING  TOOLS.  GLOBE. 

Draper  Mfe.  Co. 
VALVE  GRINDING  COMPOUND. 

Norton    Company 
VALVES. 

American    Steam    Gauge    ft   Valve 
Mfg.   Co. 

Crane   Company. 

Jenkins  Bros. 
VALVES.   DRIFTING. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co..  Inc. 

Lewis    Valve   Co. 
VALVES,      CUT      OFF      (AUTO- 
MATIC). 

La  eon  da   Mfe.    Co.,  The 
VALVES,   GLOBE. 

TrnVins    R*-n« 
VALVES.    HYDRAULIC. 

Char^bersbursr    En«ri»eering   Co. 

Hydranlic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

Watson-Stillman    Co 
VALVES,   POP  SAFETY. 

Crane    Co. 
VALVES.  SAFETY. 

AoVifon     \'alve    Co. 

VANADIUM    WELDING   RODS. 

Central   Steel    A   Wire  Ca 
VENTILATING  FANS. 

Conoral     Fl^rtric    Co. 

VENTILATORS. 

Globe    X'entilator    Co. 
Merchant    A  Evans   Co. 
VENTILATORS,   CAR. 

Globe    Wntilator    Co. 

T?ai1way  Utility  Co. 
VICE. 

Williams    Co..    T.    H. 
VICE   CHAIN   PIPE. 

Williams  Co..  J.  H. 
VICE    CLAMP. 

Williams   Co..   J.   H. 
VICE   MOUNT. 

Williams  Co..   T.   H. 
VICES,   MILLING  MACHINE. 

Brown   X-   Sharne   Mfp     Co. 
WAINSCOATING  PANELS. 

Pantasote  Co. 
WASHERS.  LOCK. 

v-fio,.-.!    ^Tnileable    Castings   Co. 
WALLBOARD. 

Pantasote   Co. 
WATER    CYLINDERS. 

WATER  SOFTENING  PLANTS. 

Dearborn    Chr-m'ir-^]    Co. 
WATER   STRAINERS. 

Laeonda   Mfe    Co..  The 
WATER  TREATMENT. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co. 

Ryerson    ft    Son.    Jos.    T. 

Steel  Car  Foree   Co. 

International  Filter  Co. 


WEDGES.  JOURNAL  BOX. 

Steel   Car   Forge  Co. 
WEED   BURNERS. 

(  omrannwealth   Steel  Co. 
WELDER.    FLUE. 

Draper    Mfg.    Co. 

WELDERS.    ELECTRIC    ARC 

General   Electric  Co. 

WELDERS.  PLASTIC  ARC 

WUsoD   Welder  &  Metals  Co. 
WELDING    AND    CUTTINO    AP- 
PARATUS. 

Wilson    Welder  &   Metals   Ca 
WELDING    APPARATUS    (ELEC- 
TRIC ARC). 

WestinehouHe  Electric  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
WELDING    MATERIALS. 

Wilson   Welder  ft   Metals  Co. 
WELDING.  METALS. 

Wilson   Welder  &   Metals  Co. 
WELDING.  OXY-ACETYLENE. 

Air    Reduction    Co. 
WELDING     OUTFITS,     PUiSTIC 
ARC. 

Wilson   Welder  &  Metals  Co. 
WELDING  PROCESS. 

Metal    *    Thermit    Corp. 

WELDING  REPAIRS. 

Wilson    Welder   &   Metals  Co. 
WELDING   RODS. 

Page  Steel  ft  Wire  Co. 
WELDING   SUPPLIES. 

Metal   A  Thermit   Corp. 

Page  Steel  ft  Wire  Co. 

Walworth    Mfa     to. 
WELDING,  WIRE. 

Paee   Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
WELDER.   UNIVERSAL. 

Soiithwark    Fdrv     &    Mach.    Co. 
WELDLESS  STEEL  RINGS. 

Camden    Forge  Co. 
WHEELS.  CAR. 

American    Steel    Foundries 
WHEELS.  CAR  A  LOCOMOTIVE. 

lima    I.ocomative    Works,    Inc. 
WHEELS.  GRINDING  (ALUNBUM 
i         A  CRYSTOLON). 

Norton    Companv 
I  WHEEL  DRESSERS.  GRINDING. 

Norton    Company 
WHEEL  PRESSES,  HYDRAULIC 

Chambersburg    Enarineering   Co. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Watson-Stillman   Co. 

Wood  A  Co  .  R.  n. 
WHEEL  TANKS  FOR  LUBRICAT- 
ING OIL  AND   GASOLINE. 

Bowser  A  Co.,  Inc.,  S.  7. 
WHISTLES,  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Ashton    V'alve   Co. 
WIRE.    C  O  P  P  E  R-C  O  V  E  R  E  D 
STEEL. 

Paee   Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
WIRE.  ELECTRICAL. 

Paee   Steel   &   Wire  Co. 
WIRE,   FENCING. 

Paee    Steel    A    Wire    Co. 
WIRE,   GALVANIZED. 

Pave    Steel   A    JVire   Co. 
WIRE-LINK  FABRIC. 

Paee   Steel  A   Wire  Co. 
WIRE,  MILL  PRODUCTS. 

Paee   Steel   A   Wire  Co. 
WIRE,  SPRING. 

Paee    Steel    A   Wire   Co. 
WIRE.  STEEL. 

Paee   Steel   A    Wire   Co. 
WIRE,    TELEPHONE   AND  TEI^ 
EGRAPH. 

Paee   Steel   A  Wire  Co. 
WIRE,  WEATHERPROOF. 

Pace   Steel   A   Wire  Co. 
WIRE,   WELDING. 

Paee   Str^l   «    Wire  Co. 
WORM  GEARS. 

Ranseh    Mach     Tool   Co. 
WRECKING  FROGS. 

Q  A  C  Co. 
WRECKING,  HOOKS. 

National    Malleable   Castings  Co. 

Williams    Co.,    J.    H. 
WRENCHES. 

Coes   Wrench    Co. 

Walworth   Mfg.   Co. 

Williams    Co..    J.    H. 
WRENCHES.  DROP  FORGED. 

.Armstrone  Bros.  Tool  Co. 

Williams  ft  Co..  T    TT 
WRENCHES.    ENGINEERS*. 

Williams    Co.,    J.    H. 
WRENCHES.  RATCHET. 

Armstrong   Bros.   To»l  Co. 
WRIST  PINJ. 

United  States  Metallic  Paeldag  Co. 
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Cardweil  Friction  Draft  Gear 


The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Cardweil  Friction  Draft  Gear 
are  high  work  capacity,  simplicity  and  long,  efficient  life.  This  long 
efficient  life  is  obtained  by  a  property  original  with  and  peculiar  to  the 
Cardweil  Friction  Draft  Gear,  that  of  adjustment. 


The  contact  areas  of  the  frictional  elements  are  such  that  its  initial 
efficiency  with  the  normal  application  is  maintained  as  long  as  that  of 
any  other  draft  gear,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  frictional  elements 
is  such  that  through  the  adjustment  feature  this  efficiency  can  be  restored 
twice,  thus  giving  a  working  life  equal  to  three  draft  gears  not  possess- 
ing the  adjustment  feature. 


Union  Draft  Gear  Company 

Chicago  Office,  McCormick  Bldg.  Canadian  Office,  627  Transportation  Bidg.,  Montreal 


i 
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'Everv  other  month. 


GILMAN-BROWN 
EMERGENCY  KNUCKLE 


FEWING   CAR   REPLACER 

Illustrates  Underside  of  Inside  Replacer,  Showing  Bracing 

Ribs,    and    Handles. 

WRECKING  TRAIN  SPECIALTIES 

M  Weat  St.  New  Yoiic 

ChicAfo  St.  Louis 

Canadian    Representatives:    The    General    Supply    Co.    of    Canada,    Ltd. 


ThcQ^fjfPQCo, 


SAMSON 
RAIL  BENDER 
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t'John  BulVs"  Tallow 
headlight  and 
''Big  Annie's" 
Sunbeam 


JOHN  BULL— the  earliest  en- 
gine to  be  equipped  with  head- 
light, bell  and  cow-catcher. 


"John  Bull"  was  the  earliest  locomotive  to  "sport" 
a  headlight — a  faint  tallow  candle  light  at  that. 
"Big  Annie"  (shown  at  the  right)  was  the  first  of 
1,000  locomotives  on  a  well-known  railroad  system 
to  be  equipped  with  the  brilliant  "Sunbeam"  elec- 
tric headlight  equipment.  This  big  railroad  chose 
the 


\jW 


U.  S.  Standard  Interchangeable 
Electric  Headlight   and   Turbo-Generator 

because  it  wanted  an  efficient  headlight 
equipment  with  few  working  parts,  with 
low  steam  consumption  and  minimum 
maintenance  costs.  Then,  too,  this  big  rail- 
road chose  the  "Sunbeam"  because  the 
"Sunbeam"  had  proved  its  merits. 
The  Sunbeam  turbo-generator  is  of  simple 
construction,  low  steam  consumption,  low 
upkeep,  ball  bearing,  grease  lubrication, 
dust-proof  and  fool-proof.  Built  to  with- 
stand the  rigors  of  hard  railroad  service. 

The  Simbeam  headlight  is  made  entirely  of 
steel — is  electrically  welded  into  one  rigid 
piece.  Focusing  device  is  simple  and  strong 
— permits  of  quick  and  accurate  adjustment. 
Grip  socket  prevents  lamp  working  out. 

The  Sunbeam  electric  headlight  equipment 
is  the  result  of  32  years'  specialization  and 
concentration  making  headlights  exclus- 
ively. It  is  the  best  that  modem  manufac- 
turing methods  and  careful  supervision  by 
headlight  experts  can  possibly  build  into  a 
locomotive  electric  headlight.  America's 
biggest  and  best  railroads  are  using  the 
"Sunbeam" — proof  of  its  reliability  and  de- 
pendability. 

Before  making  a  final 
decision  on  an  electric 
headlight,  examine  the 
"Sunbeam."  Or,  read 
"The  Modern  Locomotive 
Headlight"  —  a  treatise 
on  headlight  construction 
and  systems.  We'll  gladly 
mail  you  a  copy  free. 


"BIG  ANNIE" 
— t  h  e  first  of 
1000  locomo- 
tives on  a  large 
railroad  system 
to  be  equipped 
with  "Sun- 
beams." 


"Welded   of   Course^ 


SCHROEDER      HEADLIGHT     Sc       GENERATOR       CO. 


6.VAN  SVILL-E  INDIANA 

^kMEFllCA'S        ROREf^OST         ME:>!\Ol_IGM-r       Bt_»ll_DEP9S 

NEW  YORK  ST  LOUIS,  MO.  CHICAGO 

50  CHURCH  ST.  214  N.  6TH  ST.  1051  McCORMlCK  BLDG. 

i 


U.  S.  A. 

F^OP?      30     V  El  A  «  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
507  NEW  CALL  BLDG. 
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NON-BREAKABLE 


Won't  Break! 


TT 


ATKINS  "AAA"  Non-Break- 
able  Hack  Saw  Blades  are 
manufactured  expressly  for  the 
toughest,  roughest  and  most  in- 
accessible work.  Their  special 
temper  and  superior  material 
assure  you  of  the  highest  cutting 
efficiency  on  every  job.  The 
teeth  are  milled  and  set  to  give 
at  least  SO^i?  more  cutting  service. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  At- 
kins "AAA"  Non-Breakable 
Hack  Saw  Blades  will  out-wear 
and  out-cut  any  "All-Hard"  blade 
in  the  world.  Users  find  that 
they  are  economical  because  they 
will  not  snap.  Get  Atkins  Hack 
Saw  Chart.  It  lists  the  correct 
blade  for  every  use. 

WRTFE   FOR    DESCRIPTIVE    UTERATURE    ON 

Atldiu  KWIK-KUT  and 
Metal  Band  Saw  Machine*, 
Circular  Metal  Saw»,  Etc 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  iNC 

Established  1857  Home  Office  0ad  Factory,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Can^lljg^factory,  HAMILTON,  ONT.  Machine  Knife  Factory,  LANCASTER,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


BRANCHES  CARRYING  COMPLETE  STOCKS  IN  ALL  LARGE  DISTRIBUTING 

CENTERS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Memphis  New  Orleans  Portland,  Ore.  Seattle  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 

Minneapdb  New  Yoric  City  San  Francisco         iC^^fkncawrer,  B.  C.        .     Paris,  France 
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